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R  E  P  O  R  T. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

WE,  by  your  Majesty's  Letters  Patents  of  the  31st  December  1853 
appointed  "  to  be  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  causes  which 
"  have  led  to,  or  have  aggravated,  the  late  outbreak  of  Cholera  in  the  towns  of 
"  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Gateshead  and  Tynemouth,"  herewith  humbly  submit 
to  your  Majesty : 

That,  immediately  upon  the  issuing  of  the  said  Letters  Patents,  we  proceeded 
to  the  said  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  there,  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  the 
5th  January,  1854,  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayors,  Town  Clerks,  and  others, 
the  officers  and  inhabitants  of  all  the  said  three  towns,  duly  opened  and  read  the 
said  Letters  Patents  and  held  a  public  meeting  under  and  by  virtue  thereof ; 
and  that,  after  having  advertised  in  all  the  local  papers  during  two  successive 
weeks  our  intention  to  that  effect,  and  having  also  invited  any  and  all  persons 
to  appear  and  tender  evidence,  we  proceeded,  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Newcastle, 
on  the  1 9th,  and  thence  de  die  in  diem  till  the  30th  January,  and  again  on  the 
7th,  10th,  and  11  th  March,  to  take  evidence  upon  oath  relative  to  that  town: — 
examining  altogether  about  seventy  witnesses,  including  four  Superintending 
Inspectors  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  ;  thirteen  medical  officers  of  the 
Newcastle  charitable  institutions ;  all  the  five  medical  officers  of  the  Newcastle  Poor 
Law  Union ;  eight  other  medical  practitioners  ;  and  several  aldermen,  magistrates, 
and  other  members  and  officers  of  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  there,  besides  other  persons : — and  again  proceeded,  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Gateshead,  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  March,  to  take  evidence 
relative  to  that  town ;  and  further  in  respect  of  Tynemouth  took  the  evidence 
of  the  Town  Clerk  there ; — the  greater  and  more  material  part  of  the  minutes 
of  all  which  evidence  is  hereto  annexed  ; — and  that  having  also  obtained 
documentary  information  from  the  Registrar  General  of  Births,  Deaths,  &c., 
and  from  divers  other  sources,  and  having  ourselves  made  several  personal 
inspections,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  by  ourselves  and  in  company  with 
official  and  other  personages,  of  various  parts  and  localities  of  Newcastle,  more 
than  one  personal  inspection  of  parts  of  Gateshead,  and  a  cursory  inspection  of 
Tynemouth,  we  now  beg  humbly  to  report  as  follows  :— 

And  firstly,  as  regards  Newcastle  : 

1.  That  in  the  fifteen  years,  from  1839  to  1853,  both  inclusive,  the  town  of  Evidence,  Q.  15, 
Newcastle  has  been  visited  by  various  epidemics,  some  of  which  have  been  34     '47^653' 663* 
unusually  extensive  and  malignant.  1490-4,  4049.' 

2.  That,  during  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  there,  upwards  of  1500  persons 

(1527  or  1533)  perished  in  about  nine  weeks  out  of  a  population  of  about  p.  145,474. 

90,000,  (87,784  at  the  census  of  1851,)  being  a  mortality  of  more  than  1  in  60 

for  that  short  period ;  that  of  the  four  parishes  and  five  townships,  into  which 

the  Borough  of  Newcastle  is  divided,  one  township  appears  to  have  escaped 

altogether,  while  in  the  others  the  mortality  varied  from  1  in  189  to  1  in  45  ;  P.  473,  and  note. 

that  in  still  more  limited  districts  the  mortality  Avas  in  many  instances  still  Q- 

higher  ;  8  persons  out  of  about  150  having  died  in  one  lane,  6  out  of  about  100  %  7219  2^46-54 

m  another,  16  out  of  192  in  a  third;  9  out  of  64  in  one  court,  10  out  of  70  Q."  2210-1,^2193. " 

in  another,  and  20  out  of  119  in  a  third;  while  in  one  case  there  perished  as  Q.  7119. 

many  as  8  out  of  31  in  a  single  house,  and  in  two  other  cases  4  out  of  5  and  Q-  ^473-5. 

5  out  of  6  in  a  single  family. 
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3.  That  the  mortality  among  every  thousand  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  during 
each  of  the  last  fitleen  years  has,  according  to  the  returns  furnished  to  us  by 
the  Registrar  General,  been  as  follows : — 


Q.  ]  45 1-3,  6251. 


Q.  1464-5. 

Q.  1466-7,  1836-7. 
Q.  1454-6. 


Q.  7720,  P.  464. 


Q.  5259  ct  seq. 


.  Q.  4777-84. 

P.  10,  near  bottom. 
Q.  304,  305, 
P.  44,  near  top. 
Q.  1667,  3829. 


Q.  232,  4735-9, 
1759.  5131-8. 


Q.  229. 


Q.  67-73,  215-227, 
530-5,  1066-7, 
1832-5. 


Q.  533-43,  i; 0.3-8. 


Years.  1839, 

1840.|  1841 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

184.5. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

18.50. 

18.51. 

1852. 

1853. 

Deaths  per  "1     j  ^q.. 
mille.      /    1  ' 

27-8  |29-2 

23-6 

25-C 

20  9 

22-3 

30-2 

32-8 

27-3 

29-1 

23-8 

26-1 

29-7 

43-3 

and  that  the  mortality  among  every  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  average  of 
those  fifteen  years  has  been  28'6  per  annum. 

4.  That  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  this  death-rate  is  deceptive ;  firstly, 
owing  to  its  having  been  increased  by  the  deaths  in  Newcastle  of  sick  strangers, 
brought  thithei-  for  medical  advice  or  otherwise ; — an  increment,  however,  which 
(with  the  corresponding  decrement,  owing  to  the  deaths  of  inhabitants  of 
Newcastle  in  other  places,  Avhither  they  may  have  been  taken  for  change  of  air) 
we  do  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  deem  of  importance ; — 
and  secondly,  owing  to  the  deaths  arising  from  accidents  in  mines  and  factories ; 
but  that,  although  in  possession  of  no  exact  statistics  upon  this  point,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  increment  hence  arising  is  also  comparatively  but 
inconsiderable :  to  Avhich  we  need  only  add  that,  as  regards  the  first,  a  similar 
increment  will  appear  in  the  death-rates  of  all  considerable  towns,  and  as 
regards  the  second,  in  the  death-rates  of  all  mining  and  manufacturing  towns. 

5.  That  it  has  further  been  urged  upon  us  that  the  mortality  of  Newcastle 
is  not  by  any  means  without  a  parallel ;  that  the  mortality  among  every 
thousand  inhabitants  of  the  four  following  places  (selected  for  comparison  with 
Nev/castle  by  the  Corporation  of  that  place)  has,  on  the  average  of  the  same 
fifteen  years,  and  on  the  same  authority  of  the  Registrar  General,  been  as 
follows: — In  Leeds,  28'5  ;  in  Hull,  29'8  ;  in  Manchester,  33' 1  ;  and  in  Liver- 
pool, 37  6  per  annum ;  but  that  these  facts  have  not,  in  our  judgment,  any 
material  bearing  on  the  question  before  us,  more  especially  as  the  places  com- 
pared appear  to  be  by  no  means  properly  comparable,  either  in  respect  of  natural 
ad\'antages,  or  of  many  other  highly  important  points. 

6.  That  the  town  of  Newcastle  is  situated  on  a  steep  slope,  ascending  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  height  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  at  a  point  where  this 
general  slope  is  further  cleft  into  lateral  slopes  and  valleys  by  several  tortuous 
burns,  deans  or  brooks,  which  there  run  into  the  Tyne ;  that  the  whole  site  of 
the  town  is  a  succession  of  acclivities  and  declivities,  steep  enough  in  many 
instances  to  be  traversable  only  by  long  flights  of  steps  ;  a  great  majority  of  the 
streets  and  thoroughfares  lying  at  very  considerable  elevations,  and  even  the 
lowest  being  from  five  to  eight  feet  above  springtide  highwater  ;  and  that  (by 
universal  consent)  it  affords  remarkable  facilities  for  sewerage,  drainage,  and 
other  sanitary  arrangements ;  that  the  main  body  of  the  town  does  certainly  lie 
in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  surrounded  on  the  west,  north  and  east,  by  ground 
higher  than  itself,  and  having  on  its  south  the  Tyne,  just  where  that  river  makes 
a  considerable  bend  ;  but  that  the  dimensions  of  this  amphitheatre  are  too  large, 
and  the  width  of  the  river  too  great,  to  allow  of  our  regarding  these  circum- 
stances as  any  serious  impediment  to  the  general  ventilation  of  the  town  ;  and 
that  excepting  these,  and  excepting  that  almost  all  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
lies  on  clay  or  loam  approaching  thereto,  we  know  of  nothing  in  any  degree 
unfavourable  about  its  physical  position,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that 
it  might  and  ought  to  be  a  very  healthy  town. 

7.  That  the  death-rate  of  Newcastle  above-mentioned,  whether  high  or  low 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  places,  is  unquestionably  very  high  for  New- 
castle, and  might  as  unquestionably  be  very  greatly  reduced  ;  that,  bearing  in 
mind  the  great  sanitary  capabilities  of  Newcastle,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  on 
the  average  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  actual  annual  mortality  has  been 
nearly  double  the  natural  or  necessary  mortality  of  the  place ;  and  that 
(supposing  no  life  were  wasted  for  want  of  sanitary  precautions  and  arrange- 
ments) 16  per  1,000  per  annum  would  be  an  over  high,  15  per  1,000  a 
moderate,  and  14  per  1,000  by  no  means  an  unwarrantable  estimate  of  that 
natural  or  nccL'Ssary  moitality ;  whence  follows  that,  on  the  average  of  those 
fi.'tccn  years,  (supposing  the  population  during  that  period  to  have  averaged 
80^000  ),  certainly  1,000,  probably  1,100,  and  possibly  even  1,200  lives  have 
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Q.  10,  19,21,  81. 


annually  been  sacrificed  in  Ne^Ycastle,  owing  to  the  artificial  aggravation  of 
natural  diseases, 

8.  That  for  each  of  the  1,000,    1,100,  or  1,200  fatal  cases  thus  annually 
produced  in  Newcastle,  there  will  also  have  been  produced  several  not  fatal, 
but  more  or  less  severe,  cases  of  the  same  artificially  aggravated  diseases ; 
and  that    when   we    reflect    upon   the   amount  of  misery   and  distress 
entailed  upon  all  classes,  and  of  destitution,  pauperism  and  even  crime  but  too 
frequently  entailed  upon  the  poorer  classes  by  such  calamities — (to  say  nothing 
at  the  present  moment  of  the  expense  of  tending  the  sick,  burying  the  dead,  &c.,  a- ide  post,  §  100. 
especially  to  the  payers  of  the  poor's  rate,  who  not  only  have  to  pay  for  their 
own  but  also  for  their  pauper  neighboiu's'  shares  in  these  disasters) — we  cannot 
but  'feel  shocked  at  the  spectacle  before  us :  a  spectacle,  Avhich  is  rendered 
only  the  more  deplorable  by  the  consideration,  that  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  - 
is  not  only  ancient,  wealthy  and  influential,  but  has  for  at  least  seven  years  pos- 
sessed under  its  own  local  Acts  (in  addition  to  those  conferred  on  it  by  public 
Statutes)  unusually  extensive  sanitary  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  could  not  . 
have  failed  signally  to  mitigate  and  reduce  this  excess  of  disease  and  mortality. 

9.  That  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Newcastle  was  unquestionably  more 
severe  than  any  previous  outbreak  of  that  disease  in  that  town,  but  not  apparently  Q-  1188-92. 
more  so  than  previous  outbreaks  of  it  in  other  places  :  and  that  this  greater 
severity  appears  to  have  consisted  rather  in  the  greater  extent  of  its  attacks,  than  Q-  ^3-5. 
in  the  greater  malignancy  of  them,  or  in  the  higher  proportions  of  deaths  to  cases. 

10.  That  this  greater  severity  cannot  in  any  material  degree  have  been  owing 
to  a  circumstance,  which  (when  present)  habitually  increases  the  virulence  of 
epidemics  generally,  and  which  is  known  to  have  aggravated  some  of  the  previous 
epidemics  in  Newcastle,  viz  : — distres-;  and  insuliicicncy  of  food  among  the 
poorer  classes;  the  whole  population  appearing  to  have  participated  in  the  Q.  848-52, 5573. 
recent  prosperity  of  the  place. 

11.  That  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  this  greater  severity  has  been  due 

to  a  greater  intensity  of  some  supposed  ultimate  virus  or  specific  poison  ;  but  ^qq^^  j^^' 
that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  operation,  if  even  of  the  existence,  of  any 
such  virus  or  poison,  except  in  the  presence  of  sanitary  defects  and  grievances  ;  Q-  11(^-4,  693-704, 
and  that  it  seems  probable  that  this  increased  severity  of  cholera  has  been  1302^12 
mainly  due  to  an  increased  intensity  of  predisposing  local  causes. 

12.  That  many  of  the  causes,  which  beyond  all  question  have  materially 
■  aggravated  the  virulence  of  many  previous  epidemics  there,  and,  as  we  doubt  not, 

of  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  also,  are  obvious  on  a  very  slight  inspection  of 

the  town,  especially  of  the  poorer  districts  ;   that  few  persons,  probably,  in  any 

degree  acquainted  with  sanitary  matters,  could  pass  through  certain  of  those 

districts  Avithout  at  once  seeing  indications  of  sanitary  defects  and  grievances 

suflicient  to  account  foi'  almost  any  extent  of  preventible  disease  and  mortality; 

and  that  it  would  be  difficult,  we  think,  for  any  such  persons  to  make  a  detailed 

inspection  of  those  districts,  or  even  to  read  the  accounts  of  such  detailed  in-  V.  12-16,  43-50,- 

spections,  without  coming  to  strong  conclusions  on  the  matter;  and  that  the  52-61,162-6,171- 

cvidence  which  v;c  have  taken  has  mainly  served,  firstly  to  confirm  in  detail       -270-9,  cic. 

the  accuracy  of  the  impressions  produced  upon  us  by  our  personal  examinations 

of  the  town,  and  secondly  to  convince  us  that  no  other   tenable  explanation 

of  the  habitual  virulence  of  epidemics  and  continual  excess  of  mortality  there 

was  forthcoming. 

1 3.  That  these  aggravative  causes  not  only  are  now  obvious,  but  have  long 
been  notorious  in  the  tovvn ;  that  in  the  year  1 846  remarkable  sanitary  powers 

for  the  suppression  of  many  of  them  were  obtained  by  the  Corporation  under  9  &  10  Vict. 
a  Local  Act;  that  in  the  year  1817  two  Sanitary  Associations  were  formed  c.  cxxi. 
there,  the  one  consisting  of  the  chief  medical  practitioners,  town  councillors  Q-  85-7. 
and  other  principal  inhabitants  of  that  place  and  of  Gateshead,  and  the  other 
oi  the  workmg  men  there,  who  from  that  tune  to  this  have  taken  a  remark-  5051  yi'g^  9 
able  interest  in  such  matters  ;  and  that  these  Associations,  in  their  interviews  and 
communications  with  the  Corporation,  in  their   reports  and    at  their  public  p.  273-4,Q.7170-7, 
meetings,  have  from  time  to  time  drawn  particular  attention  to  the  existence     39-43,  273-280, 
and  pernicious  influence  of  thos  i  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  powers  possessed  by  Q- 49a6-61,  4970. 
the  Corporation  for  the  suppression  of  them  ;  that  in  the  three  years,  1847-9, 
a  variety  of  memorials  and  representations  on  the  subject  were  made  to  the  Town  Q-  1181-7,  3830, 
Council  and  other  local  authorities  in  a  varietv  of  ways  :  and  that  in  December  4202-9. 
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1849,  an  official  inquiry  into  the  mortality  of  Newcastle  was  instituted  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  by  Superintending  Inspector  of  Health  Mr.  Rawhnson,  in  the 
P.  34-43.  course  of  which  a  great  number  of  these  aggravative  causes,  and  the  non-exercise 

by  the  Corporation  of  their  then  powers  for  the  suppression  of  them,  were 
specially  and  publicly  adverted  to. 

14.  That  the  annual  reports  of  the  Medical  Charitable  Institutions  of  the  place 
Q.  656,  910-3,  (the  trustworthiness  of  which  has  been  affirmed  by  numerous  medical  witnesses), 
1061,  1153-7,  in  commenting  on  the  virulence  and  fatality  of  successive  epidemics,  have 
199o'3334  3772-3  habitually  indicated  and  pointed  out  those  aggravative  causes.  For  instance,  in 
3926^  4068.        '  reference  to  the  great  scarlatina  epidemic  of  1845-7,  we  find  it  stated,  that  its 

ravages    were  far  from  being  greatest  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,"  and  that 
Q.  79.  the  disease  was  fearfully  fatal  in  confined  courts,  where  the  drainage  was 

"  superficial,  filth  accumulated,  and  the  houses  were  devoid  of  proper  means 
"  of  ventilation." 

In  like  manner,  in  reference  to  the  great  Irish  fever  epidemic  of  1846-8,  we 

Q-  83.  find  it  stated  that  the  poverty,  filth,  and  bad  ventilation  in  the  chosen  seats  of 

the  disease  were  such  "as  to  warrant  the  fear  of  an  epidemic  disease  being 

115^'  "  generated  among  them,  without  an  actual  importation  of  it ;  "  that  "  nothing 

"  could  be  more  ingeniously  adapted  for  the  engendering  or  disseminating  of 
"  infection  than  the  tramper's  boarding-house,  or  the  tenemented  dwelhngs  of 
"  the  lower  Irish;"  that  "here  fever  had  its  constant  home  ;"  and  that  "  from 
"  hence,  when  aggravated  by  privation,  epidemic  influence  or  other  depressing 
"  cause,  it  spread  abroad." 

Again,  in  allusion  to  the  epidemics  of  1852-3,  we  find  it  reported  that  "  the 

Q-  10^-  "  fatal  issue  of  some  of  the  cases  seemed  to  be  caused  or  hastened  by  the  dark, 

*'  dirty,  damp  dwellings,  in  which  the  patients  were  confined,  many  of  them 
"  not  being  fit  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings  ;  "  that  "  a  very  large  number 

Q.  106-7.  "  of  cases  of  illness  occurred  among  persons  residing  in  the  most  crowded  and 

"  filthy  rooms,  possessing  no  means  whatsoever  of  ventilation,  so  that  the  air 
"  was  of  the  most  vitiated  and  stifling  description ; "  and  that  the  "  maladies 
"  affecting  patients  of  this  kind  were  usually  of  the  most  fatal  character." 

15.  That  the  medical  committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary 
P.  40,  Association,  in  their  report  to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  December  1849,  after  stating  that 
Q.  676,935-7, 11 58,  j^jjg  "  excessive  mortality  during  the  last  few  years  had  arisen  solely  from  zymotic 
1614-5,  377  -8.      ^      epidemic,  which  are  in  fact  the  most  preventible  diseases,"  proceeded  as 

follows :  "  To  describe  the  seats  of  typhus  and  other  forms  of  continued  fever, 
"  would  be  to  enumerate  all  the  narrow  undrained  alleys  in  the  older  parts 
"  of  the  town,  together  with  many  equally  unhealthy,  because  still  more 
"  neglected,  districts  in  the  suburbs.  In  many  parts  of  Newcastle  fever  maybe 
"  said  to  be  never  absent ;  and  a  continued  residence  in  those  unwholesome 
"  dwelhngs  is  certain  to  involve  the  prostration,  and  eventually  the  death,  of 
"  some  members  of  the  family  by  fever," 
P.  41,42,  Again,  after  alluding  to  "the  comparative  exemption  of  Newcastle  from  the 

"  then  recent  visitation  of  cholera,"  "as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
"  even  the  slight  and  partial  measures  then  recently  adopted  for  the  sanitary 
"  improvement  of  the  town,  and  as  a  strong  ground  of  encouragement  for  the 
"  further  prosecution  of  that  improvement,"  the  medical  committee  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  "  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  malignant  cholera  which  had 
"  occurred  in  Newcastle  supplied,  they  thought,  ampl}^  sufficient  evidence  both 
Q.  681,  818,  939-  "  of  the  invariable  dependence  of  attacks  of  this  epidemic  on  certain  predisposing 
40,  1510-5,  3780.      physical  causes,  and  also  of  the  necessity  for  continued  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  lest  this  fearful  disease,  in  the  event  of  a  further  visitation, 
"  by  no  means  an  uncommon  accident  in  its  erratic  course,  should  exercise  a 
"  more  destructive  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  " 

16.  That  "the  continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,"  which, 
according  to  the  report  of  that  medical  committee,  had  been  proved  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  guard  against  a  further  and  more  destructive  outbreak — • 

Q.  684,941, 1176-  such  as  actually  occurred  last  autumn — does  not  appear  to  have  been  exercised 
80,3782.  by  those  authorities;  that,  except  in  certain  points  partially  affecting  its  out- 

door condition,  no  material  or  permanent  improvement*  in  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  town,  and  especially  of  the  poorer  districts,  appears  to  have  taken  place 

*  Q.  666-72,  677-80,  754-82,  919-21,  930,  1073-91,  1147,  1201-3,  1421-33,  2562-7,3163-70, 
3637-44,  3653-64,  3731,  3900-3,  4077-80,  4168-9,  4494,  4666-70,  4827,  4913-6,  6447,  7011-7, 
7178-82,  7191-6,  7204-9,  7243-5. 
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for  many  years  ;  that  the  descriptions  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  in 

previous  years,  hereto  annexed,  were  in  the  main  applicable  to  it  in  the  autumn  Q-  79,  82,  83,  84, 

of  1853;  that  the  same  causes,  which  at  those  previous  periods  were  reported  43^50^ 2887^-99' 

as  exercising  an  unfavourable  influence  in  respect  of  the  then  prevalent  epidemics,  p.  275-6. 

were  also  to  a  very  great  degree  present  last  autumn,  and  exercised  a  similar  Q.  4282-3,  4963-9, 

unfavourable  influence  in  respect  of  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera ;  and  that  the  4977-88. 

sanitary  state,  especially  of  the  poorer  districts  of  Newcastle,  at  the  time  of  the  q  942.6  11 18-26 

late  outbreak,  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  apprehension  that  an  epidemic,  if  it  2559-61.' 

did  make  its  appearance,  would  prevail  there  very  severely. 

17.  That  some  of  the  medical  practitioners,  who  gave  evidence  before  us, 
while  concurring  in  the  received  views  as  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  attacks 
and  ravages  of  epidemics  generally,  made  various  statements  and  suggestions 

tending  to  intimate  that  the  cholera,  at  its  late  outbreak  in  Newcastle,  did  not  q.  346 1 -3,  3481-2, 
obey  the  same  laws  as  ordinary  epidemics,  but  proved  itself  more  or  less  inde-  3496,  3501-5. 
pendent  of  the  local  causes  predisposing  to  other  epidemics ;  and,  in  particular, 
endeavoured  to  instance  to  us  the  occurrence  of  cholera  in  localities  free  from 
any  material  sanitary  defects  or  predisposing  local  causes. 

18.  That  we  at  once  accepted  the  task  of  the  investigation  thus  proposed  to 
us,  and  from  time  to  time  pursued  the  inquiry  into  the  true  sanitary  state  of 
the  localities  *  thus  suggested  to  us  as  free  from  material  sanitary  defects  ;  but 
that  these  investigations,  far  from  conducing  to  the  conclusions  in  support  of  which 
they  were  originally  proposed,  serve,  in  our  opinion,  rather  to  bear  out  the 
contrary,  and  to  illustrate  the  close  connection  habitually  prevailing  between 
the  virulence  of  cholera  and  the  neglect  of  ordinary  sanitary  precautions. 

19.  That  the  circumstance,  which  chiefly  gave  rise  to  these  peculiar  views  and 
suggestions,  appears  to  have  been  this,  viz. : — That  the  cholera,  during  its  late 

outbreak,  did  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  confine  itself  almost  exclusively  to  Q.  4-8,  30-2,  42, 
the  ordinary  and  habitual  seats  of  disease,  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  but  48-50,  56,  58-61, 
also  extended  its  ravages  to  adjacent  and  in  some  respects  better  conditioned  74]"3'74g\^^^*^' 
localities,  inhabited  by  the  middling  and  even  upper  classes ;  but  that  this  ' 
circumstance  is,  in  our  opinion,  properly  and  easily  explicable  on  recognized  q.  568,  573-4, 
sanitary  principles,  and  aflbrds  an  illustration  of,  rather  than  an  exception  to,  the  796-8. 
ordinary  laws  of  public  health. 

20.  That  one  such  explanation  of  a  similar  feature  in  the  great  scarlatina 

epidemic  of  1845-7  was  suggested  in  the  Newcastle  Dispensary  Report  for  N.D.Rep.AD.1847, 

1847,  which,  after  observing  that  "in  these  confiiied  courts  the  drainage  was  ^*  ^* 

"  only  superficial,  and  that  large  masses  of  filth  were  allowed  to  accumulate 

"  round  the  doors,  while  the  houses  themselves  were  almost  entirely  devoid  of 

"  proper  means  of  ventilation,  and  this  in  localities  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 

"  the  habitations  of  the  wealthier  classes,"  proceeded  to  inquire  :  "  Can  it  then 

"  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  disease  should  occasionally  visit  them  (the 

"  habitations  of  the  wealthier  classes)  with  as  much  severity  as  the  late 

'*  epidemic  has,  in  too  many  instances,  done  ?" — and  that  a  similar  explanation  q.  1488,  1497. 

of  this  same  feature  of  that  epidemic  was  also  given  at  the  time  by  an  inde-  3502. 

pendent  medical  practitioner. 

21.  That  on  the  12th  September  1853,  in  the  height  of  the  recent  outbreak, 
Mr.  Grainger,  Superintending  Inspector  of  Health  in  the  medical  department, 
reported  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  that  "  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  p.  55 

"  general  malaria,  rising  out  of  the  neglected  and  miserable  parts  of  Newcastle,  near  bottom. 
"  overhangs  the  whole  town  and  penet/ates  into  every  domicile,  and  acts  in  this 
"  epidemic  period  as  an  intensifying,  predisposing,  and  all-influential  cause." 

22.  That,  bearing  in  mind  the  unusually  heavy  and  stagnant  state  of  the  Q- 1517-21, 1714- 
atmosphere,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  town  during  the  worst  qq  6075-6 
dominance  of  the  late  epidemic,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  above  is  to  a     '  ' 
certain  extent  a  true  solution  or  explanation  of  the  circumstance  alluded  to ; 

and  that   we  entertain  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  the  virulence  f  of  the 


*  Carliol-stroet— Q.  687-92,  705-18,  733-5,  784,  955-64.  Ridley-villas,  &c.— Q.  729-32,  736, 
888-90,  965,  2615-9,  2628-30,  2661,  3679-3713,  4276-88.  Collingwood -street.— Q.  3450-60,  3473. 
Clayton-streot^Q.  3835,  4553-82,  4615-7,  4626-36,  4644,  4796-4802.  Nelson-street— Q.  4592, 
4647,5915-20.  Grainger-street— Q.  4953  4,  4608-12,  4803-10.  Whalton— Q.  719-21,  1522-57, 
1797-1805.  . 

t  Q.  108-110,  293-8,  818-9,  1137-46,  1165  77,  1495-1500,  1561,  1614,  1689,1857,2559-61, 
2913-5,3120-1,3233-6,3275-6,3355-6,3972-3,  3999-400.5,  4048-60,  4067,  4211-2,  4275,  4354, 
4388,  4423,  5283-7,  5294-6. 
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late  outbreak  having  been  substantially  dependent  upon  the  same  sanitary 
defects,  to  which  the  virulence  of  other  epidemics  is  known  and  admitted  to  have 
been  attributable,  and  which  are  hereinafter  adverted  to. 

23.  That  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Newcastle,  a.d.  1848-9,  was  light  and 
Q  88-99  mild,  and  that  this  circumstance  appears  to  have  been  ascribed,  not  only  by  the 
p.'  41,  42,  inhabitants  generally,  but  also  by  the  medical  practitioners  especially,  to  the 
Q.  1193-1200,  temporary  mitigation  of  the  sanitary  defects  of  the  town,  which  had  just 
2483,  4072.          previously  been  brought  about  under  pressure  of  the  great  Irish  fever  epidemic, 

A.D.  1847-8,  particularly  in  respect  of  a  general  cleansing  which  had  then  been 
effected  by  the  Corporation,  of  an  improved  water  supply,  and  of  a  newly- 
established  system  for  the  removal  and  exportation  of  town  refuse. 

24.  That  in  further  corroboration  of  the  above  opinions  we  would  observe, 
that,  during  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Newcastle,  there  were  registered  among 

Q  35^'>"f-5  519  persons  then  residing  within  the  walls  of  the  barracks  there,  over  and 

above  nine  cases  of  dysentery,  no  less  than  451  (more  or  less  slight)  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  of  which,  however,  not  a  single  one  passed  on  into  the  more  advanced 
Q.  893-5,  2845,  or  developed  stage  of  cholera ;  while  in  the  village  of  Spital  Tongues  (within  the 
3565A-3566.  borough  of  Newcastle),  very  similarly  situated  and  within  200  or  300  yards  of 
Q.  722-8^2847-67,  the  barracks — but  whose  sanitary  condition  appears  to  have  been  very  bad— 
518^"^' there  occurred  no  less  than  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  fatal,  beside  other  not 
Q.  2875-7  P.  471.  fatal,  cases  of  cholera  in  a  population  of  about  500  persons  ;  that  this  comparative 
exemption  of  the  barracks,  although  in  part,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  generally 
Q.  1965-8.  robust  health  of  the  inmates,  will  also  in  part  have  been  owing  to  its  originally 

Q.  3383,  622-5,  better  sanitary  condition  and  to  the  energetic  adoption  of  sanitary  and  medical 
139^%^^"^'^"*'  precautions  there  immediately  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  the  town; 
Q.  3517,  3526.  ^nd  that  the  adoption  of  similar  precautions  in  Spital  Tongues  and  throughout 
Q.  626-8,  899-900,  the  rest  of  Newcastle  could  hardly  have  failed  to  exercise  a  similar  influence 
1396,  3564.  [^i  mitigating  the  virulence  of  the  epidemic  there  also. 

Q.  3871-2,  4203.       We  may  add  that  in  the  gaol  at  Newcastle,  usually  a  healthy  establishment, 
3357' 8^*3867' 8     there  occurred  as  many  as  9  deaths  from  cholera  out  of  a  number  of  inmates 
,  '         '     never  at  any  one  time  much  exceeding  1 44,  and,  including  all  who  at  different  periods 
of  the  epidemic  passed  through  the  prison,  amounting  to  236  ;  chiefly  owing,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  the  temporarily  impure  condition  of  the  atmosphere  there, 
arising  from  the  temporarily  overcrowded  state  of  that  institution. 

25.  That  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  late  outbreak  in 
Q.  123-9,969-70,  Newcastle  was  in  any  degree  owing  to  the  arrival  there  of  any  infected  ships, 
1948-50,  1991,      sailors  or  other  persons  from  any  already  infected  localities,  or  to  any  such 

importation  from  abroad  as  quarantine  regulations  or  sanitary  cordons  could 
have  prevented. 

26.  That  considerable  districts  of  Newcastle  to  this  day  present  all  the  worst 
.  insanitary  features  of  old  walled  towns,  greatly  aggravated  b}^  other  evils  of  a 

comparatively  modern  origin  ;  that  except  in  respect  of  the  destruction  of  a  few 
Q.  753-82.  small  pestilent  courts  and  entries  eflfected  by  the  di  iving  of  the  York,  Newcastle 

and  Berwick  and  other  railways  through  the  town,  by  the  making  or  preparing 
Q.  6628-85.  for  some  among  the  many  new  streets,  which  the  Town  Council  by  their  local 

Q.  7708.  Acts  have  taken  power  to  make,  and  by  the  pulling  down  of  about  thirty 

buildings  in  Sandgate,  the  older  and  lower  parts  of  the  town  may,  many  of  them, 
Q.  1593, 1601.       be   said  to   have  remained  unaltered  in  their   form  of  house-construction 

for  centuries;  the  joint  committee  of  the  Town  Council  and  of  the  Board  of 

Guardians,  in  their  report,  Oct.  1853,  observing  that  "  Sandgate  has  existed, 

"  as  it  now  exists,  for  hundreds  of  years." 

Q.  234-5,  594-6,  27.  That  there  are  considerable  districts,  especially  in  the  lower  and  older 
2009-10,  4082-4,  parts  of  Newcastle,  in  which  almost  all  the  houses  are  built  back  to  back,  so  as  to 
4355,  4922,  incapable  of  through  ventilation,  and  with  their  fronts  within  so  few  feet  of  one 

Q.  4050.  another,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  sunshine,  wind  or  rain  to  reach 

Q.^2067,  2306-8,  (jij-gctly  even  their  exterior  walls  ;  many  of  these  miserable  lanes  or  entries  being 
Q  4052.  moreover  closed  up  or  covered  over  at  one  or  even  at  both  ends. 

28.  That  in  the  district  known  by  the  name  of  Sandgate  there  are  a  number  of 
narrow  lanes  and  entries,  extending  from  the  thoroughfare  of  that  name  and  from 
St.  Ann's  Street  northward  to  the  New  Road  and  southward  to  the  Quay,  whose 
Q.  1807-11.  aggregate  length  exceeds  a  mile,  while  their  average  breadth  at  the  bottom 

P.  149-150.  rarely  exceeds  four  feet;  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  many  of 

P.  15, 16.  which  are  lofty,  often  projecting  over  the  lower  ones,  so  as  to  leave  at  the 
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top  notliing  but  a  mere  chink  or  rift  for  light  and  air  to  make  their  way 
through. 

29.  That,  on  entering  some  of  the  houses  in  such  locahties  during  our  day-  q.  4050, 
inspections  of  the  town,  we  were  arrested  at  the  door  by  a  darkness  which  was 

httle  less  than  total,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  a  moment  or  two  before  we 

could  see  sufficiently  well  to  grope  our  way  up  the  stairs ;  and  that  more  than 

one  of  the  parochial  medical  officers  have  spoken  to  the  fuct  of  their  sometimes  q  r,^^Q  g^^j^ 

labouring  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  candle,  in  order  to  see  their  patients  302L  P.  55. 

in  some  of  the  rooms  in  these  places,  even  at  noonday  in  the  height  of  summer. 

30.  That  the  sanitary  defects  of  such  a  character  of  house-construction 
(which  can  hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  considerable,  even  when  a  sub- 
stantial burgher  with  his  single  family  occupied  an  entire  house),  are  frightfully 
aggravated  now-a-days ;  when,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  wealthier  classes  into 
the  loftier  and  airier  districts  of  the  extending  town,  these  lower  and  older  parts 
have  fallen  almost  exclusively  into  the  occupation  of  the  lower  and  lovv^est 

classes ;  and  when,  over  and  above  that  the  houses,  many  of  thern  centuries  old,  3975^40''8^' 
have  become  miserably  decayed  and  dilapidated,  not  only  is  almost  eveiy  single  q.  2692  2759. 
room  throughout  each  house  occupied  by  a  separate  family,  but  also  many  single  q.82,550-2  206I 
and  small  rooms  serve  as  the  only  habitation  for  two  or  more  entire  families,  or  2286-90,  p'.  190.' 
for  a  whole  family  and  for  several  additional  inmates,  visitors  or  lodgers.  Q-  2973-8,  3485. 

31.  That  there  are  other  and  considerable  districts  of  Newcastle,  in  which, 
owing  to  the  abruptness  with  which  the  site  of  the  town  slopes  down  to  the 
river  or  its  tributaries,  whole  rows  of  houses  are  built  into  or  against  the  bank, 
so  as  to  haA^e  the  earth  of  the  declivity  above  piled  up  against  their  back  or 
side  walls  for  a  greater  or  less  height,  and  so  as  to  incur,  in  respect  of  so  much 
of  them  at  least,  all  the  worst  disadvantages  of  underground  dwellings. 

32.  That  the  soil  of  the  upper  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  site  of  Q.  130-1,232-3, 
Newcastle  consists  of  a  thinnish  stratum  of  strong  loam  or  clay,  irregularly  4735-4o,  4759, 
veined  with  sand  or  gravel,  lying  on  a  thick  stratum  of  very  impervious  strong  •^^'^l'^- 

clay ;  that,  owing  to  the  very  general  want  of  drainage  in  many  districts,  this  P-  42,278. 

soil  is  necessarily  and  habitually  damp ;  and  that  this  dampness  of  the  soil,  Q- -600,  3211- 

aggravated  in  many  instances  by  the  infiltrations  from  the  excessive  filth  with  ' 

which  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  strewn,  is  absorbed  into  the  brick  and  timber  Qgof 4'^io^r;.f,^i302. 

work  of  the  houses,  especially  of  those  built  into  and  against  the  bank-side,  5,  3039,'  3i'j9,'3348, 

until  the  walls  of  many  of  them  are  permanently  and  habitually  damp,  and  but  ^Ij^t'  j' 

too  frequently  with  worse  than  mere  water.  488 1-2,  soeg. 

33.  That  the  report  of  the  medical  committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head Sanitary  Association,  made  the  18th  December,  1849,  after  alluding  to  one 

of  the  most  notorious  of  such  localities,  in  which,  during  three  months  of  the  P.  40,  bottom. 

epidemic  of  1847,  there  had  occurred  5  deaths  and  50  cases  of  fever  among 

55  inhabitants,  proceeds  to  observe : — "  Nor  was  there  any  difficulty  in  dis-  P.  41. 

"  covering  the  physical  causes  which  thus  doomed  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 

"  of  these  pest-houses  to  certain  suffering,  and  the  possible  contingency  of 

"  premature  death ;  for  being  built  in  close  contact  with  the  earth  forming  the 

"  side  of  a  steep  bank,  the  walls  of  these  houses  were  necessarily  and  constantly 

"  imbued  with  moisture,  while  a  large  collection  of  every  species  of  filth  from 

"  piggeries  and  heaps,  &c.,  on  the  summit  of  the  bank  above,  supplied  a  constant 

"  source  of  putrefying  liquid  to  mingle  with  the  natural  drainage  water,  and 

"  ooze  with  it  into  the  porous  walls  of  the  subjacent  dwellings.  It  is  but  proper 

"  to  mention  that,  since  the  period  of  that  visit,  the  Town  Council  have  a.  d.  1S47. 

"  enacted  a  bye-law  forbidding  pigs  to  be  kept  within  the  town  ;  but  the  other 

"  evils  remain  unremedied,  and  are  unfortunately  but  too  common  in  all  the  low- 

"  lying  parts  of  the  town :" — to  which  Ave  can  only  add,  that  many  of  the 

localities  thus  alluded  to  continued,  until  the  time  of  our  visits  even,  to  exist  in 

a  state  not  materially  altered  from  that  in  which  they  are  thus  described  to  have 

existed  in  1847  and  1849 ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  late  outbreak  there  were, 

we  fear,  but  too  many  places  to  which  such  a  description  was  in  a  great  degree 

applicable. 

34.  That  the  far  too  frequent  practice  of  building  privies  and  ash-pits,  where  215-6, 277-8. 
such  conveniences  exist  at  all,  against  the  walls  of  houses,  so  as  occasionally  to  ^g/g*  2G40^°2732^^' 
allow  of  the  liquid  filth  oozing  directly  through  the  walls  into  living  and  sleeping  0900-7,  aos;, 
rooms,  and  so  as  habitually  to  bring  these  "  poison  pits  "  directly  alongside  or  4i56-8, 5019-20, 
below  them  or  otherwise  close  to  their  doors  and  Avindows,  is  another  instance  of  ' 

b  ; 
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P.  14. 


Q.  240-9,  Letter, 
P.  28,  Q.  591-2, 
609-11,  1743-53, 
1898  a,  1908. 


Q.  6457-69. 


P.  11. 


Q.  184,  1585-0,  1592- 
3,  1761,  2456-6G, 
2567,    2580-9,  2769- 
78,  2922-3,  3026-34, 
S043-6,  3980,  5070. 


Q.  2011-2. 

Q.  289-90,  1600, 

1751-2,  1906,  2428- 

36,  3484,  4917-27, 

6452. 

Q.  1603,  1753-4, 
2306-15,  2410-6, 
3158-90,  3220,  3336- 
48,  3485-6,  4100, 
4444-52,  6453-4. 


Q.  295-6,608.1576, 
2516,  2649,  2919- 
21,  3191,  3233-4, 
4056,  4181,  4293, 
4995-5000,  5069. 


Q.  2646-8,  p.  215, 
top;  Q.  3200,  4276, 
4293-6,  4377,  4479, 
6904,  7207-8. 


P.  10. 


p.  16. 


Q.  2919-21. 

1  Vict.  c.  Ixxii. 
§  22. 

9  &  10  Vict.  §  66- 
68,  98-103. 


the  artificial  and  gratuitous  aggravation  of  sanitary  evils  ;  and  that,  owing  to  the 
custom  of  allowing  heaps  of  filth  to  accumulate  in  the  corners  of  courts  and 
entries  against  the  walls  of  houses,  every  shower  of  rain,  by  saturating  these 
heaps,  tends  to  render  and  keep  damp  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  houses,  even 
where  the  means  of  ordinary  surface  drainage  are  not  wanting. 

35.  That  there  are  districts  in  Newcastle  which,  in  the  totality  of  sanitary  evil, 
or  in  respect  of  the  many  sanitary  defects  simultaneously  exhibited,  are,  according 
to  three  Superintending  Inspectors  of  Health,  whom  we  have  examined,  more  mis- 
conditioned  probably  than  any  other  districts  of  anything  like  the  same  area  in 
any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  ;  that  a  negative  confirmation  of  this  testimony 
may  probably  be  gathered  from  the  refusal  of  the  present  superintendent  of 
police  in  Newcastle  (formerly  a  member  of  the  metropolitan  pohce  in  the  West- 
minster district,)  to  answer  our  questions  in  respect  even  of  the  very  first 
point,  in  which  we  proposed  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  worst  districts 
of  Westminster  and  of  Newcastle ;  and  that,  whatever  be  the  comparative  con- 
dition of  these  latter  districts,  their  actual  condition  is  in  the  highest  degree 
lamentable  and  prejudicial  to  health. 

36.  That  the  joint  committee  of  the  Town  Council  and  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  in  their  report,  October  1853,  affirmed  that  "the  greater  part  of 
"  Sandgate  is  not  fit  to  be  inhabited  ;"  and  that  there  are  considerable  districts  in 
the  town  which  not  only  appear  to  be  in  the  main  unfit  for  human  habitation, 
but  also  to  be  so  radicall_y  misconstructed  and  decayed  as  to  be,  by  consent  of 
several  witnesses,*  almost  incapable  of  being  rendered  fit  for  habitation  so  long 
as  the  present  structures  shall  exist. 

37-  That  the  district,  most  frequently  referred  to  as  an  instance  hereof,  is  that 
of  Sandgate,  which,  however,  appears  to  be  by  no  means  the  worst  in  all  respects 
among  the  districts  of  Newcastle ;  that  a  district  known  by  the  name  of  Pandon 
is  probably  worse  than  Sandgate ;  and  that  there  are  other  districts  also  whose 
sanitary  condition  appears  to  be  but  little,  if  any,  better. 

38.  That  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  older  parts  of  Newcastle  has,  in 
many  instances,  been  the  slow  and  cumulative  result  of  gradual,  and  therefore 
imperceptible,  changes  ;  whereas  in  the  newer  parts  a  similar  miscondition  has 
arisen  from  the  deliberate  intentions  of  the  builders ;  many  rows  and  streets 
having  been  erected  or  re-built,  even  quite  recently,  and  let  as  tenemented 
(which  is  only  another  name  lor  overcrowded)  houses,  which  were  utterly 
unsewered  and  undraiiied,  incapable  of  proper  ventilation,  wholly  unsupplied 
with  necessary  domestic  conveniences  or  else  supplied  with  them  in  the  most 
objectionable  situations,  and  which  had  neither  paving,  flagging  nor  channelling 
about  them  to  prevent  in  any  degree  the  constant  sinking  and  trampling 
of  all  sorts  of  filth  and  refuse  into  the  ground,  and  the  subsequent 
re-exhalation  of  noxious  vapours  into  the  air ;  while  in  several  cases  cellars  and 
under-ground  rooms,  things  almost  unknown  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town, 
have  been  introduced  and  converted  into  dwellings. 

39.  That  the  joint  committee  of  the  Town  Council  and  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  their  report,  October  1853,  observed,  that  "  some  modern  streets 
"  and  lanes  had  been  formed  by  speculators  in  those  townships,  which  were 
"  added  to  the  Borough  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  which  were  scarcely 
"  less  calculated  to  generate  disease  than  the  closely  packed  habitations  of 
"  Sandgate;"  that  Superintending  Inspector  of  Health  Mr.  Lee,  in  his  report 
to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  September  1 853,  in  speaking  of  a  part  of 
the  township  of  Westgate,  observed  that  "  typhus-fever,  cholera  or  other 
"  epidemic  disease  ought  never  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  never 
"  would  have  done,  but  for  the  criminal  cupidity  of  builders,  and  the  absence  or 
"  non-enforcement  of  proper  regulations ;"  and  again,  that,  "  after  witnessing 
*'  the  awful  destruction  of  human  life  in  this  locality  within  the  last  month,  it 
"  was  impossible  to  repress  the  strong  feeling  of  indignation,  which  arose  from  a 
"  conviction  that  it  was  all  entirely  preventible ;"  on  all  which  points  his  report 
has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sang,  parochial  medical 
officer  of  the  district  including  Westgate. 

40.  That  under  their  Local  Improvement  Acts,  1837  and  1846,  the  Town 
Council  of  Newcastle  obtained  complete  powers  of  supervision,  and  extensive, 

*  Q.  235-9,  596,  604,  803,  842-4,  985-92,  1147-8,  1273-4,  1282-5,  1587,  1594-9,  1618,  1755-8, 
2013-4,  3045,  3071-91,  3222-3,  3349,  4485,  6450-1. 
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though  not  perhaps  complete  powers  of  control  over  the  formation  of  new- 
streets  and  the  erection  or  re-erection  of  houses  there,  with  a  view  to  the 
enforcement  of  "  all  the  regulations  relative  to  the  proper  construction  of 
"  houses  and  buildings  witliin  the  Borough,"  including  the  provision  of  proper 
domestic  conveniences  and  other  important  points;  that  in  1849,  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  official  inquiry,  the  Town  Surveyor  admitted  that  the  latter  P.  37. 
Act  had  "been  a  dead  letter  altogether;"  and  that  the  same  disregard  of  these  Q.  3225-6,  6686- 
important  powers  appears  to  have  continued  after  that  inquiry  as  before.  92,  6722-7,  6969. 

41.  That  the  house  accommodation  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  Q.  2315. 
is,  as  a  whole,  exceedingly  defective,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  habitually  bad 

form  of  house-construction,  frequent  dilapidation  and  dampness,  and  general  Q- 2570;  p.  201-3, 
destitution  of  necessary  conveniences,  but  also  in  respect  of  other  deliberately  q.  i2G9-V272.  ^ 
effected  grievances,  such  as  the  making  fixtures  of  windows,  and  thereby 
precluding  ventilation,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  moveable  sashes;  and  ^yor^-'^'jgr'/'^go'a' 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  has  in  any  material  degree  been  4914, '496.3-9,'4975,' 
improving,  internally  at  least,  of  late  years.  7178-82. 

42.  That  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  are  themselves  the  owners  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  house-property  in  the  occupation  of  the  poorer  classes, 
especially  in  Sandgate,  where  they  have  been  buying  ever  since  1837,  professedly  p.  11,  202. 
with  the  design  of  pulling  a  great  part  of  it  down;  that  within  five  or  six  Q.  2590,  6654. 
years  the  condition  of  the  Corporation  property  there  was  (if  possible)  worse 

than  that  of  any  other,  and  at  all  events  so  bad  as  to  induce  Mr.  Newton, 

parochial  medical  officer  of  the  district  including  Sandgate,  to  write  several 

letters  in  one  of  the  local  newspapers,  giving  an  account  of  some  detailed  P. 200-4. 

inspections  of  parts  of  it,  and  stating  that  "a  great  part  of  their  tenemented  Q- 2496,  2570, 

"  property  (in  his  district)  was  really  unfit  for  human  habitation  and  should  be  200' 

"  condemned  as  such that  since  then  their  property  there  has  been  improved 

so  as  to  be  somewhat  better  in  condition  thnn  some  of  the  adjoining  private  Q.  2576-8. 

properties,  but  still  remains  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  in  many  parts  unfit  for  p_  n.  q.  2579-89. 

human  habitation ;  and  that  in  other  parts  of  the  town  some  of  the  Corporation 

property  still  continues  in  a  condition,  not  only  in  itself  extremely  bad,  but  also  Q.  2753  78. 

worse  than  that  of  the  private  properties  immediately  adjoining. 

43.  That  the  extent  of  this  miserable  house-property  throughout  the  Borough 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  statement,  that  the  tenemented  (and  until  within  a  few 

months  unrated)  property  alone  produces  a  rental  of  about  £60,000  out  of  a  Q.  7256,  7261-2. 

total  Borough  rental  of  about  £300,000  per  annum ;  that,  beside  the  interest 

arising  in  connection  with  the  Corporation  property,  the  ownership  of  house 

property  by  individual  corporators  and  citizens  is  acknowledged  to  constitute  an  q  j9^g  ^r>QQ  j 

important  element  in  the  Town  Council,  and  to  have  exercised  an  influence  fatal 

to  the  enactment  of  certain  clauses  in  the  last  local  Act  of  1853,  Avhich  q.  6832-6  7250-4 

would  have  been  of  the  highest  sanitary  advantage  ;   and  that  under  these  7260-70.  ' 

circumstances  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  a  conclusion  as  to  what  has  caused,  or 

conduced  to,  the  obvious  neglect  by  the  Town  Council  of  the  various  powers 

by  their  own  local  Acts  (as  well  as  by  public  Statutes)  conferred  upon  them  for 

the  improvement  of  the  house  property,  and  the  suppression  of  many  sanitary 

evils,  throughout  the  town. 

44.  That  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  are  not  only  very  ill  lodged,  q.  82,  2959,  2972, 
but  exceedingly  overcrowded  in  their  lodgings — in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  3161,  3184,  3215, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  high  rents  demanded  for  their  miserable  habitations ;         '  i^^^- 
that  "  the  overcrowded,  ill-ventilated,  and  ill-arranged  dwellings  occupied  by  y.^^?'-' 

"  the  mass  of  the  labouring  population  in  tenements  and  lodging-houses"  was 

the  third  of  "  the  ciiief  prcventible  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality  lately 

"  experienced  in  Newcastle,"  to  Avhich  the  medical  committee  of  the  New-  ^-  "12. 

castle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association  alluded  in  their  report  to  Mr. 

Rawlinson  in  1849;  and  that  this  overcrowding  among  the  poor  is  not  unfrc-  P.  54.  Q.  4090. 

quently  greatest  at  times  when  cholera  or  other  epidemics  are  likely  to  be  most 

prevalent,  viz.,  in  or  about  harvest  time,  when  an  additional  influx  of  harvesters 

takes  place,  and  when  the  autumnal  season  is  producing  its  usual  unfavourable 

effects. 

45.  That  there  are  stated  to  be  about  9,453  houses  in  the  whole  Borough,  and  Q.6583.  P.  469. 
20,000  families  or  thereabouts,  or  on  the  average  rather  more  than  tw^o  families  to 

each  house  throughout  the  Borough  ;  that  of  those  9,453  houses,  6,900  or 
thereabouts  are  stated  to  be  occupied  as  "self-contained  houses"  by  as  many  single 
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families,  leaving  about  2,553  houses  to  be  occupied  in  tenements  by  the  remaining 
13,100  families,  which  gives  an  average  of  rather  more  than  five  families  to  each 
"  tenemented  house "  throughout  the  Borough  ;  and  that  from  calculations,  of 
approximate  accuracy,  made  by  the  first  Commissioner,  (from  docvimentary 
Vide  tabic,  post,  information  furnished  to  him  by  the  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  New- 
p.  xiii.  castle, )  it  appears,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  families  in  the  Borough  of  New- 

castle only  347  per  cent,  occupy  "  self-contained  houses,"  and  only  2*5  per  cent, 
occupy  tenements  consisting  of"  three  or  more  rooms  each ;  while  23*5  per  cent, 
occupy  tenements  consisting  of  two  rooms  each,  and  39'2  per  cent,  occupy 
tenements  consisting  of  but  a  single  room  each. 

Q_  Y094.  46.  That,  owing  to  some  of  the  self-contained  houses  alluded  to  containing  (to 

our  own  knowledge  and  experience)  but  a  single  room  apiece,  and  owing  to  many 
Q  550-2  ''061,  tenants  of  the  single-room  tenements  habitually  taking  other  lodgers,  and 

2286-90.'  p.  190.  even  whole  families,  to  share  with  them  the  occupancy  of  their  single  rooms, 
Q.  2692,2759,       39'2  will  by  no  means  adequately  express  the  per  centage  of  the  families  or  popu- 
2973-8,  3485.        lation  of  Newcastle  residing  in  such  tenements  ;  and  that  we  shall  not  probably 
be  overstating  the  case,  if  we  compute  that  about  half  the  families  in  Newcastle 
are  confined  exclusively  to  the  occupancy  or  joint  occupancy  of  exceedingly 
overcrowded  single-room  tenements. 

47.  That  in  1847  the  sub-committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary 
Association  in  their  inspections  of  certain  entries  in  Sandgate  found  "  from  nine 

P.  276,  near  top.  "  to  seventeen  persons  in  one  room ;"  that  in  1 849,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
official  inquiry,  evidence  was  given  by  one  of  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  of  "as 

p,  35.  "  many  as  fifteen,  sixteen  and  nineteen  persons"  having  been  found  in  single  rooms ; 

Q.  6378.  that  in  February  1851,  the  inspector  of  nuisances  reported  that  he  had  "visited 

"  sixteen  lodging  rooms"  in  Eddy's  entry,  Sandgate,  and  had  "found  from  eight  to 
"  ten  women  and  children  in  each  room,"  while  the  parochial  medical  officer 

P.  190,  top.  reported  that  in  one  out  of  fourteen  rooms,  which  he  had  visited,  there  were 

sixteen  people,  while  in  each  of  two  others  there  were  three  M^iole  families, 
numbering  nine  and  twelve  persons  respectively;  that  in  September  1853, 
Superintending  Inspector  of  Health  Mr.  Grainger  obtained  information  of 

P.  55,  54-  bottom,  cholera  having  broken  out  in  rooms,  in  which  as  many  as  twenty  or  twenty-five 
occupiers  were  congregated ;  there  being,  in  the  latter  instance,  but  fifty  cubic 
feet  of  space  or  air  (furniture,  &c.,  not  considered)  for  each  individual — the 
smallest  allowance  usually  permitted  in  registered  lodging-houses  being,  as  we 

Q.  3794.  believe,  from  300  to  350  cubic  feet,  and  the  allowance  usually  recommended  for 

Q  ^Q-g  each  inmate  by  the  inspectors  of  prisons,  the  directors  of  hospitals,  &c.,  being, 

as  we  are  informed,  about  1,000  cubic  feet  or  upwards;  that  on  the  20th 
November  1853,  just  after  the  cessation  of  the  late  outbreak,  the  inspector  of 
lodging-houses  and  the  parochial  medical  officer  of  the  district  found  220 

O  2292  2302  inmates  in  twenty-three  rooms  in  Eddy's  entry ;  and  that  out  of  the  fourteen 
among  those  rooms,  whose  dimensions  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  their  inmates 
were  taken,  there  were  two,  in  each  of  which  were  fifteen  persons,  having  on 
the  average  97  cubic  feet  of  space  apiece  (furniture,  &c.,  not  considered)  ;  one 
in  which  were  fourteen  persons,  having  104  cubic  feet  apiece;  three,  in  each 
of  which  were  twelve  persons,  having  120  or  121  cubic  feet  apiece;  two,  in  each 
of  which  were  nine  persons,  having  128  cubic  feet  apiece;  two,  in  each  of  which 
w^ere  twelve  persons,  having  1 50  cubic  feet  apiece,  and  one  in  which  were  eight 
persons,  having  1 56  cubic  feet  apiece :  and  that  our  own  experience  during  our 
nocturnal  inspections  of  the  town  goes  fully  to  confirm  the  impressions  from  the 
foregoing  statements  derivable. 

48.  That  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  ill  construction,  ill  ventilation  and 
overcrowding  of  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes  (as  well  as  of  the  want  of 
sewerage,  drainage,  proper  domestic  conveniences  and  other  matters  hereafter  to 

Q.  83-84, 183-4, 1313-  bc  advcrtcd  to)  the  condition  of  many  of  the  tenements,  which  form  the  residences 
318^^6'^  4 rn^-t'  4468'      about  tlirce-fourths — and  especially  the  condition  of  many  of  the  single-room 
4832-40, 4889-90,    '  teiiemeiits,  which  form  the  residences  of  about  half—  of  the  entire  population  of 
4924-5, 4949-55.       Ncwcastlc,  has  habitually  been  "  filthy  and  unwholesome,"  even  where  not 
Q  '^85  553  4491      technically  dcscribable  as  "  Unfit  forliumaii  habitation ;"  that  the  steiicli experienced 
4452, 4469, '4831.'     Oil  entering  some  of  them  is  in  the  highest  degree  off^ensive,  so  as  occasionally  to 
Q  23'o6°ro°7'7io'      ^ause  nausea  and  vomiting,  even  among  persons  who  from  their  avocations 
might  be  expected  to  be  more  or  less  inured  thereto  ;  and  that  the  effects  of  all 
this  upon  the  health  of  the  inmates  and  of  the  vicinity  generally  can  only  be 
equalled  by  the  corresponding  effect  upon  their  morals  and  sense  of  decency. 
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49.  That  the  Local  Improvement  Act  for  Newcastle,  1846,  enacted  that  it 

should  be  "  lawful  for  the  Town  Council  from  time  to  time  to  make  bye-laws  for  9  &  10  Vict. 

"  laying  down  rules  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings,"  "  and  to  c.  cxxi.  s.  109. 

"  ascertain  and  fix  what  pecuniary  penalties  should  be  incurred  by  persons 

"  breaking  such  laws ;"  that  towards  the  close  of  the  next  year,  1 847,  Dr.  Robinson, 

honorary  secretary  to  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association,  by  a 

paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  Public  Health,  drew  attention  not  only  to  the  p.  279-280. 

existence  of  these  powers,  and  of  the  evils  for  the  suppression  of  which  they  might 

have  been  exercised,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain 

"  Avholly  inoperative;"  that  the  Newcastle  Medical  Institutions  and  Sanitary 

Associations  in  their  reports  and  at  their  public  meetings,  &c.,  heretofore  alluded 

to,  would  seem  to  have  frequently,  all  but, in  terms,  suggested  the  propriety  of  q.  875, 1320,  1.339, 

enforcing  this  power  ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  it  would  at  all  events  have  been  q  6^97-^6700^6406-7' 

eminently  desirable,  and  would  no  doubt  signally  have  mitigated  the  ravages  of  589-90,932-3,1127-8, 

the  late  epidemic ;  but  that  no  such  exercise  or  enforcement  of  it  appears  ever  2S  oS?'^', 

to  have  taken  place,  and  that  no  such  rules  or  byelaws  have  ever  been  made.       sios-i'i,  3189,  3202,' 

50.  That  from  the  evidence  of  Superintending  Inspector  of  Health  Mr.  Lee, 
as  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  parochial  medical  officer,  Mr.  Sang,  it 

appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  late  outbreak  "  hundreds  of  the  newly  built  v.  le.  q.  2922-3. 

"  tenements,"  in  one  district  of  the  township  of  Westgate  alone,  "  ough  to  have 

"  been  immediately  closed  by  the  local  authorities  as  unfit  for  human  habitation ; " 

that  within  eleven  weeks  after  the  putting  in  force  of  a  provision  to  that  effect  15  &  17  Vict. 

in  the  Local  Improvement  Act  of  1853,  102  tenements  in  Newcastle  were  shut  c.  clxxxii.  s.  32. 

up  as  "  unfit  for  human  habitation,"  while  many  more  required  and  require  so  ^gy^"  gg'^' 

to  be;  the  chief  limit  to  such  a  proceeding,  apparently,  being  that  suggested  q.  1642-5  1872-3. 

by  the  fear  of  leading  to  a  still  greater  overcrowding  of  the  tenements  not 

shut  up. 

51.  That  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  Corporation,  that  the  power  of 
the  Local  Act  of  1846  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view ;  but  that  we  not 

only  have  been  unable  to  elicit  in  what  respects  it  was  so,  but  also  have  been  q.  1159-6I,  1177- 

unable  to  discover  that  any  serious  attempt  was  ever  made  to  take  advantage  86,  6698-700, 

of  it;    to  which  we  may  add  that  the  avowedly  sufficient  power  of  the  6863-.. 

Local  Act  of  1853,  (passed  the  4th  August,)  was  never  put  in  force  until 

the  day  after  the  late  outbreak  had  reached  its  climax  (the  17th  September), 

and  then  only  at  the  instigation  of  the  officers  of  the  General  Board  of  Health.    Q.  1761-6. 

52.  That  by  an  analogous  clause  of  the  same  Local  Act  of  1846  it  was  enacted, 

"  that  when  it  should  appear  to  the  Council  conducive  to  the  public  health,  and  9  8f  10  Vict. 

"  might  tend  to  prevent  or  check  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  it  should  be  c.  cxxi.  s.  97. 

"  lawful  for  the  Council  from  time  to  time,  if  they  should  think  it  expedient,  to 

"  order  the  occupier  of  any  dwelling  house  within  the  said  borough,  to  whitc- 

"  wash,  cleanse  and  purify  the  same  in  such  manner  and  within  such  time  as 

"  the  Council  might  deem  reasonable,"  with  penalities  for  non-compliance,  and 

with  this  provision  superadded,  "  that  when  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  such 

"  occupier  or  other  special  circumstances,  it  should  appear  expedient  to  the 

"  Council  to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  expense  of  such  whitewashing,  &c 

"  it  should  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  so ; "  that  the  sub-committee  of  the  P.  276,  liottom. 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association  for  the  west  ward  of  All  Saints, 

in  their  report,  June  1847,  recommended  that  "  the  walls  of  the  entries,  as  well 

"  as  those  of  the  houses  situated  in  them,  should  be  whitewashed  at  least  twice 

"  a  year,  if  not  oftener,  more  especially  in  the  lodging  houses ;"  but  that  this  ^igs^^^lo 

power  appears  never  to  have  been  exercised  and  enforced,  except  under  the  3203-6,  3216-9,  3742] 

pressure  of  developed  epidemics,  and  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  3781-3,4175-80,4197- 

■  J'   .    1         nj.      ^  ^  8,  4843,4935-7,  4966, 

immediately  after.  6972-5, 7197-203. 

53.  That  under  the  same  Local  Act  of  1 846,  the  Town  Council  further  obtained 

power  "  from  time  to  time  to  make  byelaws  for  making  regulations  for  the  9  &  10  Vict. 
"  registering  of  lodging-houses,  and  for  maintaining  cleanliness  therein,  and  ^-  ®" 
"  keeping  them  in  a  wholesome  condition,"  and  "  to  ascertain  and  fix  what 
"  pecuniary  penalties  should  be  incurred  by  persons  breaking  such  laws  ;"  that 
the  first  among  the  various  suggestions  submitted  to  the  Town  Council  in  184/,  ^- 
by  the  committee  of  the  NcAVcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association,  appears 
to  have  been  "  the  immediate  preparation  and  enforcement  of  byelaws  for  the 
"  regulation  of  lodging-houses  ;"  and  that  at  a  later  period  of  the  same  year  the 
honorary  secretary  to  that  Association  publicly  drew  attention  to  the  fact,  that  279-280. 
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the  powers  of  the  Town  Council  for  that  purpose  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
"  wholly  inoperative ;"  that  on  the  l6th  October,  1848,  during  the  then  out- 
break of  cholera,  the  medical  men  associated  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  into  a 
Q.  e^fil.  sanitary  committee  (many  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  being  also 

members  of  the  Town  Council),  pointedly  adverted  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
v!^'  ^!^29-3l.  overcrowding  of  lodging-rooms,  and  "  stronglj-  recommended  that  all  the 

"  lodging-houses  be  placed,  if  possible,  under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  to 
"  the  end  that  no  more  than  a  certain  number  of  lodgers  should  be  allowed  to 
"  sleep  in  each  room  ;"  that  in  1849,  on  the  occasion  of  his  official  inquiry  in 
P  o  ■;  Newcastle,  Mr.  Rawlinson  was  informed  by  a  then  late  member  of  the  Town 

Q.  G-35-6.  Council,  that  the  clause  conferring  this  power  had  been  allowed  to  remain  "  a 

"  dead  letter,"  and  by  the  medical  committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
p  ^2  Sanitary  Association,  that  they  would  desire  to  see  "  the  registration  and  sanitary 

"  regulation  of  lodging-houses,"  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  causes  of  disease 
then  existing  in  the  town ;  that  in  March  1851  Mr.  Newton,  a  parochial  medical 
p  officer,  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  suggested  to  that  body  to  "  request 

"in  the  proper  quarter  the  apphcation  of  byelaws  to  public  lodging-houses, 
"  and  to  what  may  be  denominated  private  lodging-houses,  if  the  law  extends 
14 &  15  Vict.  c. 28.  "  to  them  ;"  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1851  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act, 
1851,  came  into  operation,  conferring  on  the  Town  Council  very  important  powers 
Q  6404  6414  respect  of  common  lodging-houses  ;  and  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  are  stated 

6422.   '       '      to  have  been  anxious  for  the  carrying  out  of  that  Act,  and  to  have  brought  the 
matter  before  the  Town  Council ;  that  in  the  early  part  of  1 853  the  same  parochial 
0  ^498  '>50'>        medical  officer,  then  become  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  "  in  his  place  in  the 
"  "  Town  Council  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Corporation  the  fact  that  the 

"  Common  Lodging-houses  Act  had  been  left  nearly  a  dead  letter,"  and  "  was 
"  at  the  trouble  of  supplying  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee "  of  the 
Town  Council  having  charge  of  such  matters  "  with  a  copy  of  the  byelaws, 
"  which  the  Secretary  of  State  had  certified  in  other  towns;"  but  that,  in  spite  of 
Q  6470-85  ^  these  suggestions  and  efforts,  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  public  Statute  (as 

Q.  6701-5,  6769-  to  the  bare  registration  of  lodging-houses)  seem  alone  to  have  been  enforced  : 
70,  6783-6.  no  byelaws  or  regulations  for  the  better  management  of  lodffiner-houses  having; 

bottom  been  made,  and  (if  we  except  a  vague  surveillance  said  to  have  been  exercised 

over  them  by  the  police  in  the  absence  of  such  regulations,)  no  advantage 
Q  616-8  1127,  1160-  whatever  having  been  taken  of  the  discretionary  powers  either  of  the  general  or 
4,  1775-7,  1817  a.,  local  Act,  Until  the  second  day  before  the  mortality  from  the  late  outbreak 
Q  °fo/5^-7'^'u77-8o  rcachcd  its  maximum ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  its  results,  unquestionably 
6405.  contributed  to  aggravate  the  virulence  of  that  outbreak. 

54.  That  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  Town  Council,  in  respect  of  the 
non-exercise  of  these,  as  of  other  powers,  that  the  powers  themselves  were 

Q.  6844-59.  insufficient ;  that  of  course,  as  regards  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act,  the 
same  (but  no  greater)  difficulties  of  construction  will  have  arisen  in  Newcastle 
as  in  other  places,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  powers  have  been  used  and  enforced 
with  great  advantage ;  and  that,  considering  the  entire  neglect  by  the  Town  Council 
of  their  apparently  unlimited  power  as  to  "  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome 
"  dwellings,"  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  go  further  into  the  difficulties  arising  in 
respect  of  the  far  more  limited  powers  as  to  "  lodging-houses." 

55.  That  "  the  preservation  of  any  unoccupied  ground  belonging  to  the 
"  Corporation,  and  its  allotment  on  favourable  terms  to  any  persons,  who  may 
"  undertake  to  build  houses  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  working  classes," 

P.  274,  bottom.     was  one  of  the  suggestions  submitted  to  the  Town  Council  in  1 847  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association ;  that  the  provision 
of  "  suitable  dAvellings  for  the  working  classes,  on  the  plan  of  those  erected  by 
P.  42.  "  the  London  Association,"  was  one  of  the  desiderata  publicly  adverted  to  by  tlie 

medical  committee  of  that  body  in  their  report  to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  December  1849, 
Q.  7210.  and  also  by  the  Committee  of  the  Working  Man's  Sanitary  and  Mutual  Improve- 

14  &  15  Vict.  c.  34.  ment  Society  there;  that  in  1851  the  Labouring  Classes'  Lodging-houses  Act, 
p.  11.  1851,  came  into  operation,  conferring  on  all  Town  Councils,  Local  Boards  of 

Q.  874, 1041-4,      H(?alth,  &c.,  discretionary  powers  highly  valuable  for  such  a  purpose  ;  and  that 
'''245"^7'>\T2'^'     ^^i^'i^r  the  peculiar  circumstance^  of  Newcastle  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
ii  1431-2  6787     would  have  been  peculiarly  desirable ;  but  that  no  advantage  has  ever  been 
taken  of  them. 

56.  That,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  various  parishes  or  town- 
ships of  Newcastle,  any  relation  or  approximate  relation  could  be  discovered 
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between  the  rates  of  mortality  from  cholera  during  the  late  outbreak  and  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  families  therein  respectively  occupying  self-contained 
houses  or  tenements  consisting  of  three  or  more,  of  two,  or  of  but  a  single  room 
each, — especially,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  densities  of  the  population 
or  the  average  numbers  of  persons  in  each  family  or  inhabiting  each  house, 
tenement,  or  room, — the  first  Commissioner  has  prepared  (from  documentary 
information  furnished  to  him  by  the  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  p.  469,  473. 
Newcastle)  the  following  table : — 


Number 

Average 
Number 
of 

Persons  in 
ea^li 
Family. 

Percentage  of  Tenants  or  Families  occupying 

Rate  of 
Mortality 

from 
Cliolera  in 
Sept.  and 
Oct.  1853. 

Parish 
or 

X  U  Vv  liOIlll^i 

of 
Tenants 
or 

Families. 

Population. 

Self-con- 
tained 
Houses. 

Tenements 
consisting 
of  three  or 
more  rooms 
each. 

Tenements 
consisting 

of  two 
rooms  each. 

Tenements 
consisting 
of  a  single 
room  eiich. 

St.  John    -  - 

1,72.') 

9,858 

5-68 

23-7 

1- 

23- 

52'2 

1  in  45.* 

Byker  -    -  - 

1,380 

7,040 

5'03 

9-  1 

84-4 

6-5 

1  in  53. 

St.  Nicholas  - 

1,075 

5,361 

4-98 

20- 

■9 

18'5 

60-4 

1  in  56.t 

Westgate  - 

3,759 

16,479 

4-38 

31-9 

5-6 

37'6 

24-8 

1  in  57. 

All  Saints 

7,443 

26,110 

3-  5 

36'8 

2  ■ 

8-7 

52"4 

1  in  58. 

St.  Andrew 

2,924 

15,639 

5-34 

48  "6 

re 

12'4 

37'4 

1  in  62. 

Elswick  - 

1,036 

3,538 

3-41 

43-6 

7- 

37-4 

11-8 

1   in  82. 

Heaton  \ 

Jesmond  - 

396 

2,089 

5-25 

72-7 

12'8 

14-4 

1  ill  189. 

Total    -  - 

19,744 

86,114 

4-36 

34-7 

2-5 

23-5 

39'2 

1  in  57. 

57.  That  from  this  table  it  appears  that  in  3  out  of  these  parishes  or 
townships,  (St.  John's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Jesmond,)  as  the  number  of  families, 
occupying  self-contained  houses,  increases  from  23*7  to  48*6  and  72'7  per 
cent.,  and  as  the  average  number  of  persons  in  each  family,  house,  tenement  or 
room,  decreases  from  5*68  to  5*34  and  5*25,  so  also  does  the  rate  of  mortality 
decrease  from  1  in  45  to  1  in  62  and  1  in  i  89- 

That  in  5  out  of  these  districts  (St.  John's,  Westgate,  All  Saints',  St.  Andrew's 
and  Jesmond),  as  the  number  of  families  occupying  self-contained  houses 
increases  from  23*7,  31'9,  36"8  and  48'6  to  72*7  per  cent.,  so  also  does  the  rate 
of  mortahty  decrease  from  1  in  45,  57,  58  and  62  to  1  in  189- 

That  in  6  out  of  these  districts,  (St.  John's,  Westgate,  All  Saints', 
St.  Andrew's,  Elswick  and  Jesmond,)  as  the  number  of  families,  occupjing 
either  self-contained  houses  or  else  tenements  consisting  of  3  or  more  rooms 
each,  increases  from  24*7,  37'5,  38'8,  50"2  and  50*6  to  72'7  per  cent.,  so  also 
does  the  mortality  decrease  from  1  in  45,  57,  58,  62  and  82  to  1  in  1 89- 

That,  though  in  these  particular  figures  a  decrease  of  cholera  mortality  seems 
to  accompany  an  increase  of  self-contained  houses,  no  regular  proportion  can 
here  be  shown  between  a  decrease  of  the  one,  and  an  increase  of  the  other. 

That  other  illustrations  of,  and  also  some  exceptions  to,  the  conclusions  above 
suggested  or  indicated,  may  be  discovered  by  a  further  examination  of  the  above 
table ;  but  that  we  do  not  consider  it  requisite  to  dwell  at  any  greater  length 
hereon ;  no  exact  proportion,  of  course,  being  traceable  between  successive  final 
results  (of  epidemic  mortality)  and  the  successive  variations  of  but  one  or  two 
causal  agencies,  (conditions  of  house  occupation  and  of  crowding),  which  are 
only  approximately  co-indicative  of  several  other  concurring  ones,  (such  as  the 
presence  or  absence  of  adequate  sewerage,  drainage,  paving,  scavenage,  domestic 
accommodation,  cleanly  and  temperate  habits,  &c.  &c.)  ;  especially  when  traced 
through  districts  so  different  as  the  in-parishes  (St.  John,  St.  Nicholas,  All 
Saints,  and  St.  Andrew)  and  out-townships  (Byker,  Westgate,  Elswick,  Heaton, 
and  Jesmond)  of  an  old-walled  borough,  occupying  sites  varying  as  much  as 

*  Including  that  in  the  Infirraar}',  the  moiMality  of  St.  John's  was  1  in  43. 
t  Including  that  in  the  Vagrant  Ward,  the  mortality  of  St.  Nidiohis  was  1  in  47. 
I  The  corresponding  statistics  in  respect  of  Heaton  have  not  been  obtainable,  owing  to  no  deaths 
having  occurred  there  from  cholera. 
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from  20  or  30  to  200  or  300  feet  above  the  river  level,  and  having  their  inhabi- 
tants in  some  cases  comparatively  widely  scattered,  and  in  others  closely  packed 
together. 

58.  That,  with  reference  to  the  sewerage  of  Newcastle,  it  appears  that  the 
Q.  392-405.  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Rawhnson,  C.  E.,  was  led  in  the  com-se  of  his  official 
P.  45,  top;  P.  47,  inquiry  in  1849,  and  which  confirms  the  report  previously  made  in  1848  by 
near  top.  Mr.  Baynes,  C.  E.,  was  "  that  in  respect  of  main  sewers  Newcastle  was  very 

"  well  provided,  but  that  in  respect  of  branch  sewers  or  house  drains  into  main 
"  sewers,  it  was  very  inadequately  provided;"  that  the  joint  committee  of  the 
P  10  near  bottom.  ''"^^^  Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  October  1853,  reported,  that 
Q.  4688.'  "  of  late  years  there  had  been  a  large  expenditure  in  the  formation  of  common 

"  sewers,  but  that  the  benefit  derived  from  these  sewers  had  been  comparatively 
"  trifling,  for  want  of  an  underground  communication  between  them  and  the 
-^14  9  fi'-is-o  "  ^welhngs  of  the  inhabitants  ;"  that,  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  sewer- 
^'  "    "  '  '        rates  to  the  amount  of  about  1,200/.  per  annum  appear  to  have  been  levied  and 
expended  by  the  Corporation  in  the  making  of  public  sewers,  over  and  above  a  sum 
Q.  6525-6,  6788-       perhaps  200/.  per  annum  expended  in  making  private  branch  sewers  ;  that  the 
90.    "    '  length  of  main  and  branch  sewers  existing  in  the  town  at  the  time  of  our  visits 

Q.  281-3,  375,  427,  ^^Ppeavs  to  havc  amounted  to  about  fifteen  miles  ;  but  that  the  extent  of  house- 
1G70,  173G,  I'sGi-/!  drainage,  or  the  number  of  house-drains  leading  into  those  sewers,  (and  by 
3783,'  385i,^G88S.^"'  *^^eans  of  which  alone  any  great  sanitary  benefit  could  be  expected  to  arise  from 
them,)  appears  to  have  been  lamentably  small. 

O  5746  53  6616-  '^^^^  9,453  houses  or  thereabouts  in  the  whole  borough  of  New- 

9A683-7.  '         castle,  only  1,421  or  thereabouts  even  now  have  water-closets  or  faecal  house- 
drainage  ;  the  remaining  8,032,  or  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  whole,  being 
still  entirely  unprovided  in  that  respect. 
O  6581-6  6791-7      That  of  the  9,453  houses  in  the  borough  only  5,46l  are  drained  in  any  way 
'  '      'or  to  any  extent ;  3,992,  or  more  than  two-fifths  of  them,  being  utterly  and 
entirely  without  drains  of  any  kind  or  sort,  even  for  carrying  off  rain  floods. 

p  274.  60.  That  in  the  early  part  of  1848  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary 

Association  in  their  firet  annual  report  expressed  a  hope,  "  that  ere  the  expiration 
"  of  another  year  a  proper  survey  would  have  been  made  of  that  district,  and 
"  that  plans  of  sewerage,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the 
p  44  "  town,  would  be  in  active  progress  ;"  that  in  September  1848  Mr.  Baynes,  C.E., 

reported  that  "  there  was  no  map,   to    any  sufficient  scale,  of  the  existing 
"  sewers ;  that  their  falls  were  not  registered,  nor  their  levels  in  any  point 
O  1187  4106      "  determined :"  that  on  the  20th  November  1848,  during  the  then  outbreak  of 
6335-7.  '       '     cholera,  the  sanitary  committee,  consisting  of  the  board  of  guardians  and  others, 
unanimously  resolved,  "that  the  Corporation  be  memoriahzcd  on  the  subject  of  a 
"  general  drainage  throughout  the  borough,  andthatthey  be  requested  to  supply 
"  the  board  with  a  map  of  the  drainage,"  and  that  a  memorial  to  this  effect  was 
Q  2132  presented  to  the  Town  Council  by  a  magistrate  and  alderman  ;  that  several 

Q  2525-31.  applications  to  the  Town  Council  for  such  a  map  have  since  been  made  by  at 

least  one  member  of  that  body ;  and  that  some  efforts  have  been  made,  and 
Q  65'>7-8  considerable  materials  in  respect  of  the  shapes,  sizes,  levels,  falls,  &c  ,  of  the 

Q  7006-7  7'?77-  sewers  collected,  with  a  view  to  such  a  map  ;  but  that  down  to  the  time  of  our 
83,         '    "      inquiry  there  was  none  such  in  existence :~  nor  indeed  was  there  any  map  even 
of  the  town  in  existence,  of  scale  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  deaths  from  cholera 
Q.  1857, 7136-9.    during  the  late  outbreak  being  dotted  down  upon  it  in  their  appropriate 
localities,  so   as  to  constitute    a   proper  cholera  map,  such  as  has  been 
prepared  for  us  by  the  authorities  of  Gateshead. 

61.  That  in  1843  Dr.  Reid  in  his  report  appears  to  have  commented  on  the 
absence  of  any  proper  drainage  system  in  Newcastle  ;  that  in  1846  the  Town 
9  &  10  Vict.  c.  cxxi.  Council,  under  a  Local  Improvement  Act,  obtained  authority,  not  to  compel,  but 
s.  81.   Q.  6812-4.  to  "  empow^er  "  persons  to  carry  private  drains  into  the  common  sewers  ;  that  in 
P  44_  Septemlaer  1848,  Mr.  Baynes  reported  that  "  the  general  systematic  evils,  which 

"  Dr.  Reid  in  his  report  had  spoken  of,  still  continued  to  injure  the  sanitary 
Q.  1181-7,  1263-4.  condition  of  the  town  ;"  that  during  1847  and  1848,  the  attention  of  the  Town 
P.189, 273,  bottom,  Council  was  pointedly  and  publicly  drawn  in  a  variety  of  Avays,  to  the 
0^^4106  633'^  5  defectiveness  of  the  existing  drainage,  and  to  the  necessity  not  only  for  some 
7171-7  '  "  '  moi'G  comprehensive  system,  but  also  for  some  power  "  to  compel"  the  draining 
of  private  streets  and  courts;  that  in  1849,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
official  inquiry,  "  the  absence  of  any  covered  drains  in  many  of  the  public  streets 
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"  and  in  nearly  all  those  narrow  entries,  courts  and  alleys,  which  contain  a  very 
"  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  population,"  was  publicly  commented  on,  and  p.  39, 42. 
the  importance  of  a  complete  and  comprehensive  system  of  drainage  adverted  to 
both  by  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Associ- 
ation, and  also  by  the  Association  at  large ;  that  in  1850  the  Town  Council,  under 
another  Local  Improvement  Act,  obtained  power  to  compel  in  certain  cases  the  13  &  nvict.  c.ixxvii- 
making  of  private  branch  sewers,  but  not  apparently  to  compel  hi  any  case  the  ''^^^^^  ^j^s^^'^' 
makino'  of  a  single  house-drain  ;  and  that,  while  averse  to  the  apphcation  to  New- 
castle of  the  Pubhc  Health  Act,  which  would  have  invested  them  with  complete  q.  348-57, 420-2. 
powers  to  this  effect,  the  Town  Council  had  nevertheless  _  neglected  to  obtain  ^  ^j^^^^,  1736.7. 
analogous  powers  under  any  of  their  own  Local  Acts  until  within  a  few  weeks  2452,  2625,  2643,' ' 
before  the  recent  outbreak :  and  that  to  these  circumstances  must  be  attributed  393!;  S,  ^427?' 
the  (at  the  time  of  that  outbreak)  extensively  undrained  condition  of  the  town,  4293-6,  4360-1, 
and  all  the  aggravation  of  that  outbreak,  to  which  that  deficiency  of  drainage  Sst^esS.^Ss,^^^' 
cannot  have  failed  to  conduce.  7405.' 

62.  That,  without  having  ourselves  entered  the  sewers  of  Newcastle,  we  have  'Q.  277, 3837-41,4057, 
no  hesitation  in  reporting— indeed  we  are  unable  to  resist  the  inference— that  the  V^^sSofsis^lt 
system  of  sewers,  at  the  time  of  the  late  outbreak  there  existing,  was  very  3842,^3397-8,  6547' 
defective  ^  and  inefficient ;  that  the  system,  as  in  many  other  towns,  was  entirely  HH'l^'  ?oi2,'^°'o35. 
one  of  patchwork-^ ;  that  in  several  places  larger  sewers  ran  into  smaller^  ones,  ^  q.  279-80.  p.  38, 
and  that  somewere  of  insufficientdimensions,*  so  as  to  lead  occasionally  to  floodings;  6537,'"65?9,^7m9-2o. 
while  others  again  were  too  large  \  and  others  of  questionable  forms'^;  that  '  q.  4112,  5530, 6537- 
some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  laid  down  in  questionable  situations,  ^  so  as  to  f^Q^siLl^l'^iese^. 
run  along  the  summit  ridges  of  hills  ;  while  others  were  of  improper  levels  ;  some  <^  q.  6542-3,0995,7000. 
of  them  being  above  the  cellars  of  the  adjoining  houses,  so  as  not  only  to  be  I^g'p^^Sss^Io^boss, 
incapable  of  draining  those  cellars,^  but  also  to  be  liable  occasionally  to  inundate  p.  334,  q.  6587-8, 
them  with  leakage,  and  others  again  being  so  near  the  surface,  as  to  be  roofed  or  fslVo'So]  rllT-es, 
covered  by  the  flagstones*  of  the  footway;  that  some  of  them,  being  but  indif-  7638. 
ferently  constructed,  were  liable  to  be  torn  up  and  obstructed,  ^  and  that  this  I  g;  637l'-I°4803-io, 
was  the  case  in  January  in  one  of  the  two  instances,  in  which  (owing  to  particular  cses-s,  7625-6. 
circumstances)  we  thought  it  requisite  to  direct  a  special  examination  to  be  made; 
that  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  them,  viz.,  the  deans  or  burns 
which  there  run  into  the  Tyne,  were  still  but  partially  covered  inf  and  to  the 
highest  degree  offensive ;  and  that  many  and  perhaps  most  of  the  others, 
especially  in  summer  weather,  when  there  is  but  little  rain-flushing,  were  liable 
to,  and  probably  did,  become  foul  with  deposit  and  that  this  was  the  case  in  Q.  320,3835,4117-21, 
January  in  the  other  of  the  two  instances,  in  which,  as  before  stated,we  thought  llll'.l'  7032-48!°^' 
it  requisite  to  direct  a  special  examination  :  that  evidence  was  laid  before  us  by 
the  Corporation,  that  in  February  a  large  extent  of  the  sewers  were  in  excellent  Q.7590-6I8, 7G27-65. 
condition,  but  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  that,  beside  the  ordinary 
flushings  from  winter  snows  and  rains,  a  great  deal  had  been  done  recently  in  the  Q-  'osi,  7624. 
way  of  artificial  flushings,  and  that,  owing  to  the  amount  of  rain  having  been  so 
much  less  in  the  summer,  the  state  of  the  sewers  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  will,  q.  7666-78. 
no  doubt,  have  been  "  greatly"  or  "  considerably  worse"  than  in  February,  as 
also  that  it  actually  was  worse,  when  last  seen  before  the  recent  outbreak  ;  that  Q.  7619-21. 
it  has  not  been  usual,  in  Newcastle,  hitherto  to  trap  the  gully  grates  communi- 
cating with  the  sewers,  and  that  at  the  time  of  our  inquirj^  only  1 32  out  of  980,  or  less  Q-  6599-605 
than  one-seventh,  were  trapped;  and  that  a  number  of  witnesses  deposed  to  having 
habitually,  and  particularly  just  before  or  during  the  recent  outbreak,  experienced  ^  '2659-6]  3590-3 
offensive  and  pernicious  odours  from  these  grates,  in  various  parts  of  the  town  ;  3835-6,3905-9,3941-9', 
that  the  house  drains,  which  did  exist,  (and  over  the  formation  of  which  the  ^rl'',^'lu'^^^lot^?f'^^' 

1111  1  -1  c  •^047-60,  6039-41, 

Corporation  have  possessed,  but  have  not  adequately  exercised,  a  power  ^  of  6454,6591-2,7024-31. 
supervision  and  control)  appear  to  have  been,  many  of  them,  but  rudely  con-  'Q.  6606-15. 
structed,  so  as  to  have  been  liable  frequently  to  get  choked  ^  up,  and  to  evolve  '  '^■^^  bottom, 
prejudicial  and  offensive  effluvia ;  that  in  many  instances  also  the  water-closets  4^1^3956-7,4^002^400^ 
which  had  been  introduced  appear  to  have  answered  but  very  indifferently  the  12,  4127,  6338.70, 
purpose  for  which  such  things  are  designed  ;J  that  several  witnesses  have  deposed  3  q347o-],4ooi,  4011, 
to  the  noisome  smells  ^  arising  in  the  houses  from  those  sources,  especially  after  4529,  4537,  5089-94, 
rain ;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  some  have  not  hesitated  to  denounce  them  as 
things  injurious  *  to  health,  which  ought  to  be  banished  and  removed  outside  the  Q-^'^^^"^'^'^'^' 


3479, 

3594-5. 


*  P.  36,  38,  42.    Q.  4279,  4296,  4527,  4549,  4647-51,  6372,  6375,  6533-6,  7018-23. 
t  Q.  307,  2718-9,  2831-5,  2843,  3251-62,  3941,  39S6-8,  3999-4000,  4858-61,  5080-97,  5158-9, 
5242-50,  6288,  6305,  6736-7,  7510-5. 

X  Q.  3234,  3448,  3471,  4113-4,  4128,  5250-5,  5192-8. 

C 
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houses  :  and  that  these  circumstances  must  obviously  have  exercised  a  most 
•  ^^2^'  unfavourable  influence   upon  the  sanitary  state  of  Newcastle,  and  upon  the 

virulence  of  the  late  outbreak. 

63.  That,  as  will  be  obvious  from  what  has  been  already  said,  the  general 
%'eQ9^'3s'^V"'l' arrangement  in  Newcastle,  even  among  the  upper  and  wealthier  classes,  is 
7418I9.  "  '  "  '  (where  any  such  arrangement  exists  at  all)  that  of  open  privies  in  immediate 
Q. 3939,3951-2, 4129-  proxiiTiity  to  the  houses;  and  that  this  arrangement  still  continues  in  many  of 
^'^^^'^^'i-              the  1,421  houses,  which  also  enjoy  the  accommodation  of  water-closets. 

64.  That  the  accommodation  for  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  in  this  respect, 
— for  the  poorer  classes*  throughout  extensive  districts,  and  even  for  the 

Q.  2471-5,  3455-8.     middling  and  upper  classes  in  some  parts  of  the  town— was  at  the  time  of  the 
late  outbreak  exceedingly  deficient ;  that  in  the  district  of  Sandgate,  out  of  a 
Q.  1839.  population  computed  at  4,600  persons,  perhaps  not  100  had  right  of  access  to 

P.  15.  any  private  privy ;  and  that,  at  the  very  lowest  computation,  more  than  nine- 

Q,  285, 605,  2319-45,  tciiths  of  that  residciit  population  (besides  the  casual  population  of  the  shipping 
2981-5,  4146.  alongsidc)  were  wholly  dependent  on  a  single  public  privy;  that  in  another 

Q.  4357,4384-5,4104.  district.  Containing  perhaps  3,000  inhabitants,  there  were  but  one  public  and 
one  or  two  private  privies ;  and  that  the  parochial  medical  officer  of  one  of  the 
Q.  2342-5G.  most  densely  populated  districts  computes  that  15,000  families  in  Newcastle,  or 

Q.  287,  1738,  2085,  pcrhaps  two  thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  the  town  had  (and  have)  no  right 
2979'^  3079  ^^3195"''  access  to  any  private  privy  :  the  accommodation  in  respect  of  ashpits  or 
4002^  4837-7,  4938.'    dustbius  bciug  also  exceedingly,  if  not  equally,  deficient. 

65.  That  in  1846  the  Town  Council  obtained  a  Local  Improvement  Act, 
9  &^io  Vict.,  c.  cxxi.  -vvi^iich  enacted  "  that  the  owner  of  every  house  within  the  borough,  to  which  no 
s  93'                  "  sufficient  privy  or  ashpit  was  attached,  should  provide  such,"  &c.  ;  "  that  no 

"  house  should  thereafter  be  built  within  the  borough  without  such,"  &c. ;  and 
^'  "  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Council  to  cause  any  house  or  building,  which 

"  should  be  built  or  erected  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  to  be  taken 

"  down  or  altered"  at  the  expense  of  the  owner;  that  in  184/  attention  was 
p.  279, 280.  publicly  drawn  to  the  fact  that  these  powers  existed,  but  had  been  allowed  to 

remain  "wholly  inoperative";  that  in  1849,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Rawhnson's 
P.  36.  official  inquiry,  it  was  admitted  that  these  clauses  had  not  been  carried  out;  and 

27^68^1^5-6^682'^'^''^"  ^^^^  attempt  even  to  carry  them  out  appears  ever  to  have  been  made  since 
6825-7,  7192.    '      that  time. 

66.  That  the  inevitable  result  of  this  deficiency  of  privy  accommodation  is, 
4037°'^^°"  female  and  infant  portions  of  the  population,  and  the  males  also  in  case 

of  sickness,  bad  weather,  &c.,  are  but  too  frequently  obliged  to  use  utensils, 
locally  termed  "  kits,"  in  the  one  only  room,  in  which  frequently  more  than  one 
entire  family  live,  cook,  eat  and  sleep,  and  moreover  in  one  another's  presence,; 
that  the  result  of  the  deficiency  of  ashpits,  into  which  to  empty  them,  is  that 
these  kits,  necessarily  more  or  less  full  of  excrement,  offal,  garbage,  &c.,  have 
483a "  kept  in  these  rooms  or  at  the  stair-heads  or  stair-corners  for  so  many 

hours  as  may  have  elapsed  from  the  first  use  of  them  u.ntil  the  next  going  round 
Q-  4967.  of  the  scavenger's  carts,— which,  as  these  carts  do  not  go  round  on  a  Sunday,  of 

course  implies  the  retention  of  all  the  noisome  matter  collected  during  Saturday 
Q.  285, 993-4,  ^306-9,  and  Sunday  till  the  Monday  morning,  and  obviously  must  at  all  times  lead  to 
72,4831,6950-5.     '  ^  fcarful  vitiatiou  of  the  atmosphere  ; — that  the  necessity  of  occasionally  empty- 
ing these  offensive  utensils  at  other  times  than  that  at  which  the  scavenger's 
p.  10, 13,  top,  16,     carts  happen  to  be  makine  their  daily  round,  habitually  leads  to  their  being 

top,  &  57. Q.  375,  995-  ..    -.^^     .      .1  11  °  ^.      ..  -,1    ii  J  •  4. 

6,  2071,  3942,  6279,  cmpticd  ou  to  tiic  gully-gratcs  communicating  with  the  covered  sewers,  or  into 
6292,  6297,  6304-9.    the  opcn  guttcrs  which  in  many  parts  do  duty  as  sewers,  whence,  if  in  a  pubhc 
street,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  scavengers  to  remove  the  refuse ;  but  that  the 
unwillingness  to  carry  such  a  burden,  especially  in  rainy  or  inclement  weather, 
Q  gg'-^ioM '  down  several  flights  of  stairs  and  along  entries  of  considerable  length,  either  to 

2086, '2168, '296(7,  thc  scavcngcr's  carts  or  to  the  public  street,  as  habitually  almost  leads  to  their 
2986-7,  3079,  308-1,  beinff  emptied,  sometimes  out  of  thc  windov\^s,  on  to  the  surface  of  the  entries, 
4403'  4829,  4848.  coui'ts  Or  alley s  or  elsewhere,  there  m  most  cases  to  remain  (no  scavenging 
6302-21,  6378.  scarccly  taking  place  in  these  courts  and  entries  except  under  compulsion  of  the 
Q,.2784-5, 3194,4058.  Nuisauccs  Rcmoval  Act)  until  exhausted  by  rain  and  by  evaporation ;  that  in 
p  45  16&53  ^^^^  ^^Ji  reported  by  Mr.  Baynes  in  1848,  "  many  streets  and  alleys  become 
Q.  285,  556-52,       "  thcmselvcs  little  better  than  open  sewers ;"  and  that  in  some  places  the 

1231-3.   ■  

*  Q.  1573,  1738,  2069-70,  2316,  2696,  2754,  2767,  2773,  2996,  3002-10,  3079,  3087,  3161,  3191, 
4002,  4058,  4094,  4103,  4367,  4426,  4828,  4892,  4938,  4892,  4938,  5071,  6894,  7375-6. 


P.  15,  10  &  -5 
Q.  2073-4,  4008-9, 
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continual  accumulation  of  the  refuse  thus  thrown  out  has  permanently  raised 
the  road  or  footway  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  above  the  natural  level,  successive  q.  2895,3023,7318-9, 
door-sills,  in  one  case  that  came  under  our  own  notice,  still  remaining  to  attest  l^^%2f^''''^'^''^'^'^^' 
this  gradual  rise. 

That  a  further  inevitable  result  of  the  deficiency  alluded  to  is,  that,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Baynes  in  1848,  every  "waste  retired  space  of  ground,''  such  as  the  p.  49. 
unoccupied  arches  of  the  Railway  viaduct,  "  is  used  as  a  privy  (and  ashpit)  by  q.  3163,  4101-2, 
"  men,  women  and  children ;"  that  "  many  of  the  bye-alleys  appear  to  be  used 
"  as  common  necessaries ;"  and  that  cellars  and  untenanted  rooms  even  are  f.  47 
occasionally  made  use  of  as  such,  and  as  "  receptacles  for  all  kinds  of  filth,  ^-  '^O'^^^-^o 
"  while  the  upper  rooms  are  fully  occupied."* 

67.  That  it  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  the  filthiness  and  unwholesomeness 

of  the  habitations  and  of  the  vicinity  of  the  habitations  in  question  are  owing,  SsS^vS/i'.^^^^' 

not  to  any  neglect  of  their  duties  by  the  landlords,  or  of  their  sanitary  powers  by 

the  Town  Council,  but  to  the  wilful  filthiness  of  habits  and  perverse  love  of  dirt 

exhibited  by  the  inhabitants  ;  that  what  would  elsewhere  be  called  an  indifference  ^^o]^'^%2i-5'  4373' 

to  filth  and  an  uncleanliness  of  habits  does  certainly  appear  to  prevail  to  a  con-  4488. 

siderable  extent  in  and  around  Newcastle,  even  among  the  middhng  and  better 

classes ;  and  that  among  the  lower  and  lowest  classes  there  do  appear  to  be  3232,  3729, 

some  of  the  most  utterly  and  recklessly  filthy  beings  that  it  is  possible  to  3759, 7568-8G.' 

conceive, — an  infliction  considerably  aggravated,  if  not  occasioned,  by  the  ^58q.I]' 

irruption  of  Irish  on  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1 846  and  subsequently  ; — 

that,  where  such  habits  have  long  been  indulged  in,  it  must,  of  course,  require  q.  5213, 6942-3. 

both  patience  and  perseverance  to  eradicate  them,  and  to  introduce  better  ;  and 

that  it  is  scarcely  reasonable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  expect  even  any  great  efforts 

at  improvement  in  districts,  in  which,  owing  to  the  excessive  destitution  of  ;^-_^°j4^^^"'^'' 

proper  domestic  conveniences,  it  would  practically  be  impossible  in  the  long  run 

to  maintain  a  cleanly  and  wholesome  state;  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Q. 931, 2237-40,3150. 

witnesses,  the  filth  perpetually  recurring  in  and  about  the  habitations  of  the  4897^  ^4990 f4",'^' 6947. 

poorer  classses  has,  to  a  very  great  extent,  at  least,  been  owing  to  the  want  of  9, 71 62-6, 7580-4. 

proper  accommodation ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  most  unwarrantable 

to  conclude  that  even  the  very  lowest  classes  in  the  town  would  not,  if  they 

could,  be  clean,  seeing  that  as  yet  they  have  never  had  a  chance  of  being  so,  Q-  2593,  4932-41, 

nor  ever  possessed  the  means  for  preserving  even  the  barest  decency.  5072-4. 

68.  That  the  privies  and  ashpits,  which  did  exist,  appear  not  only  to  have 

been  frequently  in  objectionable  situations,  as  before  mentioned,  but  also  in  Ante,  §  34. 
objectionable  condition,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  emptying  and  cleansing ; 
that  in  the  early  part  of  1848,  in  consequence  apparently  of  a  suggestion  to  the 
Town  Council  by  the  committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary 
Association,  a  contract  for  the  removal  and  exportation  of  the  street  and  market  ^' 
sweepings  was  entered  into  between  the  Corporation  and  a  private  individual, 
who  also  issued  a  handbill  to  the  effect  that  he  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
emptying  and  cleansing  of  such  places  by  private  contract ;  that  the  Trinity 
House,  the  hospitals  and  other  large  establishments,  the  aldermen  and  the  other 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  town,  took  advantage  of  this,  and  made  arrangements  Q-  ^'^t^,  7488, 7492. 
for  the  (in  some  cases  monthly)  cleansing  of  such  places,  and  experienced  great  Q-^^'/e. 
benefit  therefrom ;  that  in  1849  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Sanitary  Association,  in  their  report  to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  mentioned 
"  the  establishment  of  this  system  of  exportation  of  town  refuse  "  as  one  of  the  i'-  ^^2,  lop. 
three  chief  causes,  to  which  they  ascribed  the  lightness  of  the  then  recent 
visitation  of  cholera  ;  that  the  contractor,  on  whose  part  the  operations  in  respect 
of  these  private  places  were  entirely  optional  and  voluntary,  gradually  restricted 
his  operations  to  those  districts  in  which  they  best  remunerated  him ;  and  that  ^^'o*"-^- 
in  this  way  considerable  districts  remained  dependent  on  the  precarious  services  Qr  4142. 
of  farmer's  carts ;  that  towards  the  close  of  1852  and  in  1853  an  increasing 
difficulty   experienced  by  the  contractor  in  obtaining  railway   waggons,  in 
which  to  remove  and  export  the  contents  of  these  places,  gradually  led  t  '  a  Q-  c756-7,  7433-6, 
slackening   of  his  operations,  even  in  those  districts  in  which  they  had 
previously  been  remunerative ;  that  during  several  months  anterior  to  the  late 
outbreak  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced,  even  by  those  who  '^^^^  ^i^-^i^^ -jf^l^sii^s 
perfectly  ready  t^  pay  for  such  accommodation,  in  getting  these  places  cleansed  73'24,  7341,  '7481,"  ' 
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and  emptied ;  and  that  the  condition  of  them  generally  throughout  the  borough 
became  uncleansed  and  bad ;  and  that,  on  the  more  active  enforcement  of  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act  during  the  prevalence  of  the  late  epidemic,  innumerable 
Q.  6399.  complaints  were  made  of  nuisances  arising  from  this  their  uncleansed  and 

unemptied  condition. 

9&  10  vict.c.  cxxi.       69-  That  by  the  Local  Improvement  Act  of  1846  it  was  enacted,  "  That  it 
"  should  be  lawful  for  the  Council  from  time  to  time  to  order  all  or  any  of  the 
"  privies,  ashpits  and  receptacles  for  manure  and  refuse  within  the  borough  to 
105,  "  be  emptied  and  cleaned  by  the  respective  occupiers,"  &c.,  or  at  their  expense ; 

as  also  "  to  direct  any  prosecution  at  the  Assizes  or  Quarter  Session  of  the 
"  peace  for  the  said  borough  for  any  nuisance  or  offence,  whether  public  or 
"  contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act;"  that  in  1847,  Dr.  Robinson, 
p.  279,280.  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association, 

y.  4048, 40  .  publicly  adverted  to  the  fact  of  these  powers  having  been  allowed  by  the 
Corporation  to  remain  "  wholly  inoperative  ;"  that  the  very  confined  accommo- 
dation in  many  districts  in  respect  of  back  premises,  and  the  necessity  of  having 
to  wheel  the  contents  of  such  places  in  barrows  through  narrow  lanes  and 
passages,  and  occasionally  even  through  the  houses  themselves,  by  rendering 
Q-7480.  such  operations  more  expensive  as  well  as  intolerably  annoying,  proportionably 

P.  46,  top, 47,  bottom,  disinclined  the  poor  to  exert  themselves  to  get  such  operations  performed,  and 
Q.  2635-40  ''758  rendered  it  proportionably  desirable  that  the  Town  Council  should  exercise  their 
S894-6, 4142,  4445,'  powcrs  of  supcrvisiou  and  compulsion  in  this  respect ;  that  the  joint  use  of  such 
■^2^^"'^°-  places  by  several  families  (a  thing  inevitable  in  a  town  so  singularly  deficient  in 

Q.  6805.  such  accommodation),  by  causing  endless  disputes  as  to  the  joint  defrayal  of  the 

Q  4447°4486  cxpensc  of  such  proceedings,  threw  a  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 

emptying  and  cleansing  thereof,  and  should  have  constituted  a  further  inducement 
to  the  exercise  by  the  Corporation  of  their  supervising  and  controlling  powers  :  but 
Q.  6728-40,  6400,  that  the  Corporation  do  not  appear  ever  at  any  time  to  have  attempted  to  enforce 
2737  41  ^31^6  397i'  powcrs  lu  qucstiou  ;  and  that  under  these  circumstances  some  of  these  places 
4853.  '  '  '  appear  to  have  become  such  utter  and  intolerable  nuisances,  that  the  tenants 
p.  49,  top.  entitled  to  use  them  (and  sometimes  the  landlords)  preferred  to  nail  them  up 

Q.  4135-41,4404.  dcstroy  them,  and  to  betake  themselves  instead  to  "  kits,"  or  to  the  streets  or 

public  privies. 

Q.  2342-56.  70.  That  a  very  large  proportion  (and,  as  one  parochial  medical  officer 

computes,  two  thirds)  of  the  entire  population  of  Newcastle  are  dependent  for 
accommodation  in  this  respect  on  the  public  privies,  the  property  and  in 
the  management  of  the  Corporation,  some  of  which  are  of  the  rudest  and  least 
foii?''^'^'  decent  form  of  construction  ;  that  of  the  twenty-one,  which  Avere  in  existence  at 

the  time  of  the  late  outbreak,  only  about  ten  appear  to  have  been  lighted  at 
Q.  4222-44.  night  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry ;  that  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been 

p.  13,  Q.  634-5,2080-  habitually  and  also  at  the  time  of  the  late  outbreak  in  a  highly  offensive  and 
5071,  6296-7. '      '  objcctionablc  condition  ;  that  repeated  complaints  have  been  made  and  memo- 
rials forwarded  to  the  Town  Council  or  their  officers  during  a  series  of  years  in 
p  334^"^^'  respect  of  some  of  them,  not  merely  as  regards  their  temporary  condition,  but  also 

as  regards  the  objectionableness  of  their  situations,  under  the  same  roof  with 
dwelling  and  sleeping  rooms,  &c. ;  that  in  1846  the  Town  Council,  under  their 
Local  Improvement  Act  of  that  year,  obtained  power  "  to  make  regulations  for 
lto9°'^*'^'  "       management  of  public  privies"- — regulations  which,  perhaps,  are  in  many 

Q.  1817.  places  all  but  indispensable  in  order  to  prevent  such  places  becoming  public 

?5o9^^^"^' iiuisances — but  that  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  made  any  such. 

71.  That  the  flagging,  paving  or  macadamizing  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  in 
2643^°2'887°^289^s^^p'       bcttcr  and  central  parts  of  Newcastle  appears  to  be  both  good  and  sub- 
214-6.  Q.  3012,  3091,  staiitlal ;   but  that  in  the  narrow  lanes  and  entries  on  either  side  of  these 
4399"44of  4452  4897-  thoroughfarcs,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  suburbs,  it  is  decidedly  and  seriously 
4906,  5004,  5190-1,  deficient,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  that  of  the  28|;  miles  of  thoroughfare 
7374,7378-9,7516-20.  -^yj^i^in  the  old  borough  which  the  Corporation  "conceive  to  be  streets,"  25| 
miles  are  stated  by  them  to  be  either  paved  or  macadamized,  leaving  3  miles 
Q.  6487-6509.         entirely  untouchcd  ;  and  that  of  the  15^  miles  of  thoroughfare  in  the  townships, 
which  are  "  conceived  to  be  streets,"  81  appear  to  be  either  paved  or  macada- 
mized, leaving  6%  miles  entirely  untouched ;  that  of  the  streets  and  alleys,  &c., 
which  the  Corporation  thus  conceive  to  be  paved,  a  certain  proportion,  at  least,  are 
paved  but  very  indifferently  ;  while  in  others,  for  want  of  scavenage,  the  paving 
-^10^1  ^sol's^  3090^8   is  so  covered  with  filth  and  refuse  as  not  to  be  discernible,  except  upon  close 
'  -  1-7380.  '  inspection;  that  the  populous  districts  of  Sandgateand  Pandon  were  wholly, 
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and  still  are  mainly,  paved  with  shingle  or  round  stones,  having  wide  interstices  q.^6502-6.^p.  12,15. 
between  them,  so  as  to  render  adequate  scavenage  almost  impossible  ;  and  that        -     -'  --^ 
previously  to,  and  at  the  time  of  the  cholera,  there  were  many  places,  especially  ^ygo^^ifJf^an-o, 
in  the  poorer  and  suburban  districts  of  Newcastle,  w^hich  owing  to  these  circum-  7:334!8, 7346',  7356-02,' 
stances  were  habitually  dirty,  and  in  bad  weather  almost  impassable.  7376,7390-1. 

72.  That  "  the  unpaved,  uncleansed  and  consequently  filthy  and  repulsive 
"  state  of  many  of  the  streets,  particularly  of  those  recently  erected  in  the 
"  suburbs,  where  whole  districts  are  to  be  found  in  this  neglected  condition," 

was  the  third  among  "the  chief  preventible  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality  p. 42.  q.4056. 

"  lately  experienced  in  Newcastle,"  to  which  the  medical  committee  of  the 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association  alluded  in  their  report  to  Mr. 

Rawlinson  at  his  official  inquiry  in  1 849  ;  and  that  the  same  continued  to  exercise 

an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  down  to  and  at  the 

time  of  the  recent  outbreak ;  that  by  the  Local  Improvement  Act  of  1837  it  1  vict.  dxxii.  §  c. 

was  enacted,  "  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Council  for  the  time  being  of  the 

"  said  borough,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  should  think  fit,  to  contract  and  agree 

"  with  the  surveyors  of  highways  for  the  several  townships,  &c.,  for  the  repair 

"  of  the  highways  of  the  said  several  townships,  or  any  of  them ;"  that  it  was        ^  ^    ^^^^  ^ 

stated  by  the  surveyor  of  highways  for  one  of  the  townships  that  in  1839  one,  two,  ^'  ^'■'^^  ^' 

or  three  of  the  five  townships  applied  to  the  Corporation  to  take  the  management 

of  their  highways,  but  that  the  Corporation  did  not  comply  therewith ;  and  that 

the  Corporation  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  a  full  control  over  the  ^"  (^Yy^yj^f  (.  ^.i^^^ii 

streets  and  highways  of  the  said  townships  until  the  passing  of  the  last  Local  4  Aug.  iso-i.' 

Improvement  Act,  about  a  month  before  the  late  outbreak  ;  that  as  regards  the 

old  borough,  the  Town  Council  appear  to  have  exerted  themselves  considerably  Q- 3237, 7294, 7521-7. 

to  improve  the  paving  of  the  highways,  especially  in  some  districts,  e.g.,  Sandgate,  Q-  esos-e. 

and  with  considerable  benefit  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  districts  thus  im-  Q-  2430-1,7705. 

proved ;  and  that,  on  the  averageof  the  sixteen  years,  1837-1853,  the  Town  Council 

appear  to  have  expended  (over  and  above  the  sums  derived  from  the  thorough  ^" 

toll,  and  from  the  watching,  lighting  and  paving  rates)  a  sum  of  7,000/.  per 

annum  out  of  their  own  funds  upon  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  highways, 

&c.,  watching,  lighting  and  paving,  and  in  particular  appear  to  have  expended 

out  of  their  own  funds  (over  and  above  the  sums  derived  from  the  paving  rate) 

a  sum  of  nearly  560/.  per  annum  on  paving  of  highways :  but  that  in  respect  of 

the  paving  of  streets,  &c.,  not  being  highways,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 

exerted  themselves  or  to  have  exercised  their  powers  to  a  similar  extent. 

73.  That  under  the  Local  Improvement  Act  of  1 846,  the  Town  Council  obtained  9  &  10  vict.  c,  cmL 
power  to  compel  the  levelling,  flagging  and  paving  of  streets,  not  being  high-  ^  """^ 
ways,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  houses,  buildings  and  lands  abutting 

on  the  sides  of  those  streets  ;  that  in  1847  attention  was  publicly  drawn  to  the 

fact,  that  this  power  had  been  allowed  to  remain  "  wholly  inoperative  ;"  that  in  p.  279-280. 

October  1848,  during  the  then  visitation  of  cholera,  a  deputation  of  the  Board 

of  Guardians  waited  upon  the  Town  Improvement  Committee  "to  solicit  their  q. 6332-4. 

"  co-operation  in  carrying  into  eflPect  the  flagging  and  paving  of  the  streets  that 

in  1 849,  it  was  intimated  to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  at  the  time  of  his  official  inquiry,  p  gg 

that  "  not  a  single  street  had  been  paved  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act ;"  that 

in  1850,  under  another  Local  Improvement  Act,  the  Town  Council  obtained  ^r^^^^Ykt  cixxvii 

amendments  of  the  former  compulsory  power,  and  also  an  extension  of  it  "  to  s.  14  &  igl&'s^o.'^' " 

"  any  court,  lane,  passage  or  place  within  the  borough,  for  the  time  being  open 

"  for  foot  passengers  or  carriages,  having  a  gate,  bar  or  chain  thereon  or  therein, 

"  or  over  which  any  person  might  have  or  exercise  ownership      that  this  latter 

power  appears  to  have  been  exercised  once,  and  the  former  some  nine  or  ten  q.  6496-9,  6510-14, 

times :  but  that  there  still  remain  a  good  many  streets  and  places,  in  respect  of 

which  both  powers  might  and  ought  to  have  been  exercised  for  the  sanitary  Q.  4i85. 

benefit  of  the  town. 

74.  That  the  scavenage  of  the  borough  of  Newcastle  at  large,  down  to  and 
at  the  time  of  the  late  outbreak,  was  deficient  in  the  most  deplorable  degree  ; 
that,  the  Corporation  not  having  taken  or  obtained  control  over  the  highways  of 
the  townships  until  about  a  month  before  the  late  outbreak,  no  scavenging  what- 
soever appears  to  have  taken  place  in  them,— notwithstanding  the  dreadful  Q- 7534-9, 6922-3. 
pollution  of  the  surface  arising  from  the  want  of  proper  domestic  conveniences, —  Q- 7543-5. 
except  under  compulsion  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act ;  that  the  performance     iso-i.  p.  45. 

of  the  scavenage  in  those  parts  of  the  borough  to  which  the  faulty  system  in  feSffi!^^,^^'^' 
vogue  allowed   it  to  extend,  had  unquestionably  improved,  and  improved  2745-7. 
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considerably,  of  late  years,  although  to  this  day,  as  is  generally  admitted,  it  is 
far  from  adequate ;  that  according  to  that  faulty  system,  which  (though  the 
evils  of  it  have  for  years  been  notorious)  still  existed  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry, 
the  scavenage  was  confined  mainly  to  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  having 
the  better-provided  houses  on  either  side,  while  the  bye  streets  and  the  private 
courts  and  entries,  where  the  miserable  destitution  of  the  houses  in  respect  of 
proper  domestic  conveniences  leads  to  a  diffusion  of  filth  which  calls  for  a 
redoubled  frequency  of  scavenging,  were  more  or  less,  and  often  entirely, 
neglected,  and  even  considered  and  avowed  to  be  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
scavengers  ;— they  and  their  carts  going  round  through  the  main  thoroughfares 
and  removing  the  refuse,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  courts  and 
entries  may  have  brought  out  and  deposited  in  the  main  thoroughfares,  but 
never  themselves  going,  and  even  when  requested  refusing  to  go,  into  those 
courts  and  entries  for  the  purpose  of  thence  removing  any  accumulations  there 
existing  : — to  which  we  need  only  add,  that  an  almost  impracticable  amount  of 
scavenage  would  have  been  required  to  keep  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  state 
districts  which  had  been  suffered  to  remain  so  radically  destitute  of  proper 
domestic  conveniences ;  and  that,  having  already  adverted  to  the  total  neglect  by 
the  Town  Council  of  their  powers  for  the  remedying  of  this  radical  defect,  it 
would  seem  idle  to  dilate  on  the  fact  of  their  having  neglected  to  obtain  or 
exercise  scavenging  powers  for  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  thence  arising. 

75,  That  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera,  as  reported  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  October  1853, 
"  accumulations  of  dung,  litter  and  ashes,  mixed  with  vegetable  and  animal 
"  refuse,"  were  "  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  town ;"  to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  in  some  places,  that  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  remove  them  at  that 
time,  and  expedient  only  to  cover  them  with  fresh  earth ;  and  that  even  at  the 
time  of  our  inspections  there  were  many  parts  of  the  town  exceedingly,  and  some 
intolerably,  filthy  from  similar  causes  ;  that  previously  to  the  late  outbreak  the 
town  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  or  thoroughly  cleansed  since  the 
cleansing  which  took  place  anteriorly  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1848-9,  and 
which  is  believed  to  have  materially  contributed  to  render  that  outbreak  in 
Newcastle  so  light ;  that  the  condition  of  the  town  in  1853  in  these  respects  had, 
in  the  opinion  of  several  witnesses,  materially  retrograded  since  that  time,  and 
at  all  events  was  by  no  means  a  good  and  creditable  condition  ;  and 
that  "  the  frequent  accumulation  of  masses  of  decomposing  refuse  and  other 
"  offensive  matters,"  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  in  autumn  1853,  what  in  1849 
it  was  reported  by  the  medical  committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
Sanitary  Association  to  have  been  in  previous  years,  viz.,  one  of  "  the  chief 
"  preventible  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality  lately  experienced  in  Newcastle." 

76.  That  besides  these  variable  and  temporary  nuisances  there  existed  but 
too  many  almost  permanent  nuisances  on  a  great  scale ;  that  several  of  the 
ancient  burns,  deans  or  brooks,  now  converted  into  sewers,  but  still  only  partially 
covered  in,  appear  to  have  been  complained  of  as  such  for  years  together,  and  at 
all  events  to  have  deserved  so  to  be ;  that  the  general  want  of  house  drainage 
and  of  proper  privy  accommodation  causes  so  large  an  amount  of  excrement  to 
be  mingled  with  the  street  sweepings,  ashes  and  other  house  refuse  that,  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Baynes  in  1848,  the  Corporation  middensteads,  or  places  to 
which  the  contents  of  the  scavengers'  carts  are  conveyed,  become  themselves 
intolerable  nuisances  ;  that  frequent  complaints  appear  from  time  to  time  to  have 
been  made,  not  merely  as  regards  the  condition,  but  also  as  regards  the  situation 
of  some  of  these ;  and  that  even  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  one  or  more  of  them 
continued  both  in  improper  places  and  in  a  bad  state. 

77-  That,  considering  that  of  the  9453  houses  in  the  borough  only  1 121  had 
faecal  drainage,  and  that  of  the  fscal  produce  of  these  1421  houses  a  consi- 
derable proportion  seems, — especially  in  dry  summer  weather,  such  as  prevailed 
before  and  during  the  late  outbreak, — to  have  been  retained  in  the  adjacent 
sewers ;  thence,  but  too  frequently,  to  return  its  noxious  gases,  either  through 
the  untrapped  gratings  into  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  streets,  or  else  through 
the  ill-fitting  water-closets  into  the  houses  themselves  :  considering  that  the 
faecal  produce  of  the  remaining  8032  houses  (and  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
other  1421  also)  was  either  stored  in  open  privies,  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  houses,  or  in  kits,  within  living  and  sleeping  rooms  or  at  stair-corners  close 
beside  them,  or  else  was  thrown  upon  the  surface,  there,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
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remain  until  removed  by  rain  or  bj  evaporation:    considering  the  absence  or  Ante,  §  71. 

imperfection  of  the  paving  in  many  of  the  districts  most  exposed  to  the  evil  last 

mentioned,  and  the  consequent  perpetual  soakage  and  stampage  of  excrement  p.  12, 15. 

into  the  soil,  and  subsequent  re-exhalation  of  noxious  vapours  into  the  air,  as  well  ^oif  1005-6,' sSiU. 

as  the  constant  infiltration  into  the  soil  from  the  almost  universally  conjoined  q.  1238-43,  1576-8* 

privy  and  ashpit  :   considering  the  extensive  diffusion  of  faecal  matters  on  3893,  4133,  4770, 

surfaces  too  well  paved  to  admit  of  such  soakage  or  stampage  to  any  great 

extent,  and  the  very  general  absence  of  scavenage  in  the  private  courts  and  Ante,  §  74. 

entries  most  exposed  to  such  diffusion  :   considering  the,  especially  just  before 

the  late  outbreak,  generally  unemptied  and  uncleansed  condition  of  the  privies  Ante,  §  68. 

and  ashpits  which  did  exist,  as  well  as  the  very  general  accumulation  of  offensive 

matters  in  places  not  destined  for  their  reception  and  elsewhere  ;  and  finally.  Ante,  §  75.  and  76. 

considering  the  hot,  heavy,  stagnant  condition  of  the  air,  which  appears  to  have 

prevailed  about  the  time  of  the  late  outbreak :  it  will,  we  think,  be  obvious, 

not  only  that  almost  the  whole  faecal  produce  of  the  town  during  several  months 

was  about  that  time  retained  in  a  more  or  less,  but  frequently  very  much, 

exposed  form  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  houses  and  rooms  in  which  the 

inhabitants  at  large  were  living  and  sleeping,  but  also  that  the  whole  town  Q.  559-67,  706-18, 

may,  almost  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  been  breathing  continually  1659*^.61  \^6^^24^.' 

an  atmosphere  of  their  own  excrements  ;  to  which  must  be  added  that  the  but  too 

general  want  even  of  surface  drainage,  by  allowing  superfluous  moisture  to 

remain  upon  the  clayey  soil,  not  merely  to  promote  decomposition,  but  also  Q.  144-5. 

by  its  own  evaporation  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  the  noxious  i'- 12  bottom,  and  13. 

gases  thence  arising,  will  obviously  have  tended  to  the  aggravation  of  a  state 

of  things,  which  in  itself  was  already  sufficiently  appalling. 

78.  That  the  joint  committee  of  the  Town  Council  and  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  in  October  1853,  after  alluding  to    the    accumulations  above 
mentioned,  reported  that  "the  slaughter-houses  are  found  to  occasion  or  ^- ^""^ 
"  aggravate  many  of  these  accumulations  of  offensive  matter";  that  in  1846, 
under  their  then  Local  Improvement  Act,  the  Town  Council  obtained  power 
"  to  make  bye-laws  for  making  regulations  for  the  registration  and  inspection 
"  of  slaughter-houses  and  knackers'  yards,  and  for  keeping  the  same  in  a  cleanly 
"  and  proper  state,  and  for  removing  the  filth  therefrom  at  least  once  in  every 
"  week,"  and  "  to  ascertain  and  fix  what  pecuniary  penalties  should  be  incurred 
"  by  persons  breaking  such  laws;"  that  in  1847  Dr.  Robinson,  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  sanitary  association,  pul)licly  drew 
attention  to  them  "  as  sources  of  putrefaction  and  disease,"  as  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  powers  in  respect  of  them  had  been  allowed  to  remain  "  wholly  inoperative  ;"  p.  ^to-so. 
that  in  1 848  Mr.  Baynes  reported  that  "  some  of  these  places  were  very  p.  49. 
"  offensive ;"  that  in  1 849,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  official  inquiry, 
the  medical  committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association  p.  42. 
publicly  suggested  "the  registration  and    sanitary  regulation  of  slaughter- 
"  houses,"  as  one  of  the  "  remedies,  which  they  would  desire  to  see  apjdied  to 
"  the  removal  of  existing  morbific  causes  ;"  but  that  no  such  regulations  appear     '^''^o-i.  2513-s. 
ever  to  have  been  made  :  and  that  other  nuisances  arising  from  tripe-boileries,  i\  IT^'q.  3997, 
bone-dealeries,  tanneries,  fish-cureries,  &c.,  also  existed,  for  the  abatement  of  i^vicV°°xx^f'^°^^" 
which,  either  at  common  law  or  under  their  own  local  Acts,  the  Town  Council  s.'3i.'' ' 
might,  but  never  have,  proceeded. 

79-  That  in  1 846,  under  their  then  Local  Improvement  Act,  the  Town  Council  ^  ^  °- 
obtained  power  "  to  make  byelaws  for  regulating  the  manner  of  keeping  swine,"  ^' 
&c.,  and  "  to  ascertain  and  fix  what  pecuniary  penalties  should  be  incurred  by 
"  persons  breaking  such  law  ;"  that  in  October  1848,  during  the  then  outbreak  of  Q-  6708-9. 
cholera,  such  byelaws  were  made  and  have  since  been  put  in  force  to  a  certain, 
although  inadequate,  extent ;  and  that  the  nuisance  hence  arising  has  been  con-  Q-  2130-1,  2728-41. 
siderably  abated  of  late  years,  especially  in  some  districts  ;  that  nevertheless  very 
many  such  were  kept  improperly,  and  in  contravention  of  such  byelaws,  before  Q.  6408-9, 2732-6, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  late  outbreak,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
health;  that  in  October  1853  the  jomt  committee  of  the  Town  Council 
and  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  reported  that  "the  practice   of  keeping  i'-^-  Q- 6709. 
"pigs   in   improper  places  had   been   found  to    be   productive   of  much 
*^  annoyance   to  the  inhabitants,"  but  that  they  had  "  found  the  existing 
"  byelaws  suffident  to  repress  the  practice ;"  notwithstanding  which  it  appears 
that  the  practice  had  not  been  repressed  down  to  the  time  of  our  inquiry  in  Q- 7074-9. 
March.  ^ 
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Vide  Memorial.r.  335. 


Q.  6421-2, 


Q.  1767-74,  6416-9, 
6255-63. 


Q.  6332-4,  2483-9. 
Q.  6279-6321. 

Q.  6323-8,  2490-5. 

16& 
S.41 


Q.  6267-9,  6390-4. 

P.  35,  42. 
Q.  696-8, 
930-1,  3149-52, 
4166-7,  6383-9, 
6395-8. 

Q.  7298-7310. 


80.  That  since  the  passing  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1848,  and  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Amendment  Act,  1849,  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  New- 
castle (who  were  originally  charged  with  the  execution  of  those  Acts  there)  have 
possessed  powers  for  the  removal  of  a  variety  of  nuisances,  and  appear,  especially 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  and  perhaps  other  members  of  the  board,  to  have 
exerted  themselves  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  duties  thereby  devolving  upon  them,  so 
far  at  least  as  their  staff  and  system  would  permit;  but  that  the  inadequacy  of  their 
staff  and  other  circumstances,  and  their  (perhaps  consequent)  system  of  passively 
waiting  for  complaints  of  nuisances  instead  of  actively  proceeding  against  them, 
have  prevented  all  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  efforts  that  could  have  been 
desired ;  that  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  they  have  been  in  but  little,  if  any, 
degree  assisted  by  the  Corporation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  frequently 
obliged  to  issue  formal  notices  against  the  Corporation,  and  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions have  been  to  the  utmost  resisted  by  that  body,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
summon  it  before  the  magistrates,  and  obtain  a  decision  against  it,  before  it 
would  remove  or  abate  nuisances  of  its  own  creation ;  that  by  the  Local  Improve- 

i6^&i7Vict.c.cixxxiu  ^^^^^  ^^^^  4^1^  August  1853,  it  was  enacted  that  "it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
"  Council  to  use  and  exercise  all  and  every  the  powers  given  by  the  Nuisances 
"  Removal  Act,  &c.,  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  ;"  but  that  the  Town  Council 
amTi772,i876-83.  ^^^^  ^^^^  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of  this  enactment  till  some  days  after 
the  late  outbreak  reached  its  climax,  and  then  not  in  a  very  active  or  efficient 
manner. 

81.  That  the  powers  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  are  limited  to  the 
removal  of  nuisances  when  created,  and  do  not  extend  to  the  prevention  or 
anticipation  of  nuisances  by  comprehensive  measures,  and  consequently  Avere 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  case  of  Newcastle,  in  which,  for  want  of  such 
comprehensive  measures,  the  recurrence  and  re-recurrence  of  the  same  nuisance 
in  the  same  place  was  matter  of  almost  inevitable  necessity ;  that,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  these  limited  powers  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  the  Town 
Council,  under  their  Local  Improvement  Acts,  have  possessed,  ever  since 
1846,  extensive  powers  for  the  anticipation  and  radical  prevention  of  the  great 
bulk  of  nuisances,  by  being  enabled  to  provide  comprehensive  systems  of 
sewerage  and  drainage,  to  compel  the  paving,  &c.,  of  private  courts  and  entries, 
and  the  provision  of  suitable  domestic  conveniences,  to  introduce  proper  systems 
of  scavenage,  to  make  regulations  for  the  systematic  emptying  and  cleansing  of 
privies,  ashpits,  public  necessaries,  slaughter-houses,  &c.  ;  that  in  1849,  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  official  inquiry,  the  inadequacy  of  the  powers  of  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act  in  the  case  of  Newcastle  was  publicly  adverted  to  ;  but 
that  (as  already  stated  in  detail)  the  Town  Council  appear  to  have  made  hardly 
any  use  whatsoever  of  their  superior  powers,  except  perhaps  in  times  of  epidemics: 
to  which  we  need  only  add  that,  of  course,  no  amount  of  energy  displayed  under 
pressure  of  an  epidemic  can  compensate  for  the  systematic  neglect  of  valuable 
powers  during  long  intervening  periods. 

82.  That  another  very  considerable  source  of  detriment  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  town  during  the  late  outbreak  arose  from  the  excessive  contamina- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  there,  not  merely  by  ordinary  smoke,  but  also  by  acrid 
and  offensive  fumes  from  alkali  and  other  chemical-product  works,  factories,  &c., 
of  which  it  is  alleged  that  no  town  for  its  size  possesses  more  than  Newcastle  ; 
that  by  the  Local  Improvement  Act  of  1846  it  Avas  enacted  "  that,  from  and 
"  after  the  first  day  of  July  1847,  all  furnaces  employed  or  to  be  employed,  in 
"  the  working  of  engines  by  steam,  or  in  any  mill,  factory,  dyehouse,  brewery, 
"  bakehouse,  gas-works  or  other  buildings  vised  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or 
"  manufacture  within  the  said  borough  (although  a  steam  engine  be  not  employed 
"  therein),  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  prevent  or  consume,  so  far  as  is  prac- 
"  ticable,  their  oAvn  smoke,"  with  cumulative  penalties  against  all  persons  who 
after  that  day  should  "  use  any  furnace  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid  within 
"  the  said  borough  which  should  not  be  so  constructed  as  aforesaid,  or  should 
"  negligently  use  any  furnace  so  constructed  as  aforesaid,  or  should  carry  on 
"  any  trade  or  business  which  should  occasion  any  noxious  or  offensive  effluvia, 
"  or  otherwise  annoy  the  neighbourhood  or  inhabitants,  without  using  the  best 
"  practicable  means  for  preventing  or  counteracting  such  annoyance,"  and  "  that 
"  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Council  to  cause  any  chimney  or  furnace,  Avhich 
"  should  be  rebuilt  or  erected  or  continued  contrary  to  the  pi-o visions  of  that 

P.  279  bottom,        Act,  to  be  taken  down  or  altered"  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  ;  that,  in  1847 


P.  35. 

P.  46,  near  top. 
Q.  1845, 


P.  12,  top. 
Q.  1474. 

Q.  4060,  4051. 

9&10Vict.c.cxxi, 
§89. 
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and  1848,  during  the  pressure  of  the  Irish  fever  epidemic,  some  efforts  appear  to  Q.  6762,  708G-8. 

have  been  made  to  enforce  the  first  of  these  enactments,  and  in  two  or  three  q  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

cases  at  least  with  success  ;  but  that  difficulties  in  enforcing  it  were  experienced,  6903-4,  7089. ' 

as  might  have  been  expected,  especially  where  some  of  the  magistrates  and  of 

those  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law  were  themselves  among  the  greatest  q.  3272,  6763-4, 

offenders  against  the  law,  and  that  it  was  not  effectually  enforced;  that  from  q.  3973^  4191. 

1848  downwards,  as  complaineil  of  and  admitted  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Rawhnson's  p.  37^  33,  q.  6899 

official  inquiry  in  1849,  the  powers,  instead  of  being  carried  out,  have  been  left  q.  6755, 

entirely  in  abeyance;    and  that  the  smoke  and  noxious   effluvia,    instead  q.  1477. 

of  decreasing,  have  progressively  increased ;  that,  in  respect  of  these  powers 

also,  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  they  were  not  strong  enough ;  but  that,  on 

the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  even  alleged  that,  since  the  first  enforcements  in 

1847  and  1848,  any  other  efforts  have  ever  been  made  to  apply  them  even  to 

those  cases  for  which  they  were  unquestionably  available. 

83.  That  at  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1 848-9  the  state  of  the  church}' ards  in 
Newcastle  was  such  that  one  of  them  was  regarded  by  one  medical  man  as  "  the  q.  3723-5. 
"monster  nuisance"  of  the  time;  that  in  December  1849,  at  the  time  of  p. 43^  igg^ljottom, 
Mr.  Rawlinson's  official  inquiry,  the  vicar  of  Newcastle  stated  that  they  were  p.  10.  q.  4046-50, 
generally  too  full ;  and  that  before  and  during  the  late  outbreak  they  were  in  4375, 4463-7. 
very  bad  condition,  and  accordingly  were  shut  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  ^*  71. 
commencement. 

84.  That  the  water  supplied  to  Newcastle  by  the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company  i  q.  143,  577-80, 
for  about  two  months  before,  and  also  during  the  rise  and  progress  of,  the  late  S'l*  1359,  2709, 
epidemic  appears  to  have  been  almost  universally  complained  of,^  and  is  variously  gQ^^'y^^ '  ^' 
described*  to  have  been  "  bad,"  "  very  bad,"  "  extremely"  or  "  shockingly  bad,"     =  •  -  • 
"much  discoloured,"  "turbid,"  "perfect  puddle,"  "highly  objectionable,"  or 

"unfit  for  drinking,"  &c. ;  that  many  people  felt  obliged  to  give  up-  using  it  sq  jggo  2021 

themselves,  and  that  several  medical  men  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  dissuade  2393,  3363. 

their  families  or  patients from  using  it;  and  that  the  first  step  Haken  by  the  •■'Q.974-8, 2024-30, 

committee  of  the  Town  Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  during  the  late  2394,2402,3127-8, 

epidemic  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  purer  supply  ;  that  many  witnesses  have  ^j/^jq 
deposed  to  its  having  had  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  that  several  have  sworn  most 
positively  to  its  having  had  an  oft'ensive  smell,fas  though  containing  putrid  organic 
matter;  while  others^  on  the  other  hand  have  declared  that  they  never  noticed  any- 
thing beyond  discolouration,  as  from  peat,  or  turbidity,  as  from  clay  or  sand, — a 

conflict  of  evidence,  which,  notwithstanding  the  impartial  and  undiscriminating  Q-  5403,  5773, 
operations  of  the  Water  Company,  inclines  us  to  imagine  that,  from  somelocal  and 
no  doubt  wholly  unsuspected  circumstances,  the  water  drawn  for  use  was  not 

alike  in  all  parts  of  the  town  ;  especially  as  more  than  one  witness  has  pointed  to  Q.  971, 2029,2932, 

the  western  parts  as  those  in  which  the  complaints  were  loudest  and  the  water  3938-9. 

worst:  to  which  we  would  add  that  the  water  from  some  of  the  wells  and  q.  2096-9,  4259- 

springs,  usually  reputed  excellent,  is  also  stated  to  have  become  temporarily  60,  4301-6,  5185, 

offensive  during  the  late  outbreak.  5827,  5833-7. 

85.  That  owing  to  the  water  supplied  by  the  Water  Company  having 
been  compounded  of  about  one  third  of  Tyne  water  and  two-thirds  of  Wliittle 
Dean  Avater,  and  to  the  fact  that  no  analysis  was  made  of  it,  we  are  unable  to 

state  exactly  what  the  constitution  of  the  compound  was;  and  that,  on  this  „  . 

head,  we  can  only  refer  to  some  more  or  less  trustwortJiy  anaJ_yses  01  the  separate  p.  304-5, 

waters,  and  to  the  analysis  of  a  somewhat  similar  compound  supplied  in  1850  ;  ^-  ^'■^'^"^ 

that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  it  was  unquestionably  supposed  q  i3';-y"'o39g  337.,  ^ 

and  stated  that  the  use  of  it  had  produced,  or  aided  to  produce,  diarrhoea,  5035. 

&c. ;  that,  before  the  cholera  broke  out,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  did  pre-  Q. 47, 2393-2401, 0021, 

vail  to  a  considerable  extent  after  it  bce-an  to  be  supplied;   that  several 

,  ..^  .^^^  .  Q  31  "9-30  3''79 

medical  men  have  stated  to  us -their  opinion  that  it  did  produce  diarrliosa  3t>97^8, 40-'i-3. ' 
in  other  people,  although  they  could  not  directly  trace  and  pro\'e  it,  while 
one  or  two  have  distinctly  declared  that  they  beheve  it  produced  diarrhoea 


*  Q.  151,855-63,  1098-1100,  1619,  1954-5,2018,  2094,  2388-91,  2932  5,  3124,  3278,  3358. 
3377,  3489-91,  3732-40,  3876-7,  3917,  5033,  6140. 

t  Q.  2018-20,  2029,  2095,  2392-8,  2409,  3279-91,  3316,  3360-5,  3818-22,  4015-9,  4024-6,  5026- 
31,  6117,  7216-21. 

t  Q.  979-82,  1105-10,  1360-9,  1622-6,  2710-5,  3490,  3626-33,  3663-70,  3735-6,  4253-5,  4931, 
5457,  5636-43,  5775,  6099,  6133-50,  6957-60. 
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l  3292-1,  33U8 
300. 


Q.  272-3,  876-81, 
illOl,  1371-81,  1959, 
S404-5,  327G,  3279, 
3283,  3822-3,  4027, 
4252. 


Q.  254,  and  Anal j^- 
ses  No.  1  and  2 
there.   Q.  5764-6, 
9020. 

Q.  5983,9021-5. 


Q.  1093-7,  3667, 
7051-70,  9028-9, 
&c. 

Q.  5713-8. 

Q.  152,  854,  2093, 

4019. 

Q.  5454,  9026. 


Q.  5455-6. 


P.  60. 

Q.  4256-9,  5324-7, 
5653-61. 


P.  10. 

Q.  5985-91,  5998- 

6004. 

P.  24. 


Q.  5814-22. 


Q.  75-6,  100-4. 


in  themselves,  and  that  they  could  trace  that  effect  to  the  use  of  it ;  but  that 
others  have  as  distinctly  declared,  that  they  did  not  believe  it  had  had  any  such 
operation  ;  that,  in  the  absence  of  chemical  and  microscopical  analyses  made  at 
the  time,  we  cannot  arbitrate  between  these  conflicting  assertions  ;  that,  if  we 
accept  without  reserve  the  statements  as  to  the  water  having  contained  fcetid 
organic  matter,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  the  tendency  of  such 
water  to  produce  diarrhoea,  and  very  grievousl}^  to  aggravate  whatever  epidemic 
diarrhoea  or  cholera  then  prevailed ;  that — setting  aside  these  statements  as 
contradicf,ed,  and  confining  our  attention  to  those  qualities  of  the  water,  as  to 
which  the  witnesses  are  generally  agreed — we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  water  was  such  as  ought  never  to  have  been  distributed ;  and  that,  on  the 
most  favourable  view  we  can  adopt,  it  must  be  regarded  with  grave  suspicion  in 
relation  to  its  influence  on  the  late  outbreak. 

86.  That  the  water  usually  supplied  by  the  Company  appears  to  be  hard, 
varying,  perhaps,  from  eighteen  or  twenty  degrees  of  hardness  in  seasons  of 
extreme  drought  to  flve  or  six  degrees,  perhaps,  in  seasons  of  extreme  rain,  and, 
at  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to  Newcastle  in  January,  was  hard  enough  to  attract 
our  attention  almost  every  time  we  used  it ;  but  that  the  waters  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood appear  generally  to  be  hard,  and  that  it  has  barely  been  suggested  that 
any  softer  could  have  been  obtained ;  that  no  filter  has  existed  hitherto  for  the 
filtration  of  the  Whittle  Dean  Avater,  and  that  this  appears  to  have  given  rise  to 
an  occasional  (but,  we  believe,  unfrequent)  muddiness  of  it,  such  as  occurred 
once  within  our  own  experience  in  March ;  but  that,  save  in  these  points,  the 
water  appears  to  have  been  usually  and  habitually  good,  and  to  have  been 
administered  on  the  principle  of  constant  supply,  and  in  both  these  points  and 
otherwise  to  have  been  an  immense  improvement  on  the  previous  supply,  which  was 
wholly  derived  from  the  Tyne,  and  administered  on  the  intermittent  principle. 

87-  That,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  no  complaint,  or  cause  of  complaint,  would 
have  arisen  against  the  Water  Company  but  for  certain  operations,  whereby 
they  so  reduced  their  store  of  water  as  to  be  incapable  of  maintaining 
their  supply,  except  by  recruiting  that  store  from  the  waters  of  the  Tyne; 
and  that  in  our  opinion  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  by 
them  was  mainly  or  entirely  the  result  of  their  improper  reduction  of  the  quantity 
of  it ;  that  the  Company,  having  in  their  prospectus  dwelt  upon  the  then 
general  complaints  against  the  Tyne  water  as  unfit  for  the  supply  of  the  town, 
and  having  been  supported  and  established  (adversely  to  the  old  company, 
whom  they  superseded)  on  the  faith  of  their  procuring  a  much  better  supply, 
ought  to  have  been  very  chary  of  all  such  operations  as  might  by  any  chance 
risk  the  necessity  of  returning  to  so  universally  condemned  a  source  ;  that  the 
works  by  which  they  drew  the  water  from  the  Tyne  were  those  of  the  old 
company,  unaltered  and  by  long  disuse  probably  not  improved  :  that  the  filter 
in  particular,  constructed  in  1836,  should  seem  to  have  been  in  some  way  out  of 
order  or  of  repair,  and  at  all  events  far  from  adequate  properly  to  perform  the 
duties  thus  suddenly  rethrust  upon  it ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of 
house-drainage  in  Newcastle,  and  the  long  retention  about  the  houses  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  faecal  produce,  a  certain  proportion  of  sewage  and  of  other 
pollutions  does  ultimately  find  its  way  into  the  river,  and  some  of  it  into  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot  whence  the  water  was  drawn  by  the  Company — 
circumstances  which  at  first  might  seem  to  afford  one  way  of  accounting  for  the 
occasionally  putrid  smell  deposed  to  by  several  witnesses ;  but  that  the  sewer 
discharge  in  question  takes  place  at  a  point  below  that  at  which  the  Company 
pumped  from  the  river,  and  that  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Company, 
whom  we  examined,  concurred  in  declaring  most  positively,  that  no  pumping  had 
occurred  except  at  periods  of  the  ebb,  when  they  conceived  it  to  be  impossible 
that  the  portion  of  the  stream,  from  Avhich  they  pumped,  could  in  any  degree  be 
contaminated  with  the  sewage  or  other  impurities  thence  discharged  ;  and  that 
hence  we  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  explanation  thus  suggested  is  the  ti  ue  one : 
— to  which  should  be  added  that,  although  the  annual  mortality  of  Newcastle 
has  not  been  proportionate  to  the  use  or  disuse  of  Tyne  water  per  se,  it 
is  matter  of  history  that,  in  the  two  cases  in  which  cholera  has  raged 
violently  in  Newcastle,  viz.,  in  1831  and  1853,  the  water  supply  has  (owing  to 
a  sudden  failure  of  other  sources)  been  more  or  less  derived  from  the  Tyne, 
and  that  in  the  third  case,  in  which  the  supply  of  better  water  continued 
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abundant,  viz.,  in  1848-9,  the  outbreak  of  cholera  was  light  and  mild ;  and  Q.92-.5. 
further,  as  a  coincidence,  if  nothing  more,  that  on  the"  fifth  day  after  the 
company  ceased  to  draw  from  the  Tyne,  and  within  a  still  shorter  period  after 
the  time  when  all  admixture  of  Tyne  water  in  the  pipes  and  reservoirs  of  the  ^{oiq^'  ^^^'^ 
Company  will  by  perpetual  dilution  have  passed  away,  the  late  outbreak  of       "  * 
cholera  did  certainly  commence  a  rapid  and  never  checked  decline. 

88,  That  the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company  obtained  its  first  Act  in  1845,  on 
the  basis  of  a  drainage  area  of  nearly  3,600  acres,  and  a  reservoir  capacity  of  Q-  5300-10. 
215,000,000  gallons,  which  at  the  then  rate  of  consumption  (700,000  gallons 
per  diem)  afforded  storage  for  307  days'  supply ;  that  its  original  works  were 
completed  in  1848,  by  which  time  the  daily  consumption  had  risen  to  1,000,000  Q.  5301-11. 
gallons,  and  their  reservoir  or  storage  capacity  fallen  to  215  days'  supply ;  that 
in  1850,  the  daily  consumption  having  increased  to  1,500,000  gallons,  and  their  Q.  5313-23. 
storage  capacity  fallen  to  143  days'  supply,  their  water  signally  failed  them,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  eke  out  their  store  by  pumping  from  the  Tyne ;  that 
thereupon  the  Company  voluntarily  and  without  delay  proceeded  to  make  Q-  5328-9. 
arrangements  with  the  landowners  for  making  a  cut  to  the  river  Pont,  whereby 
to  increase  their  drainage  area  from  3,600  to  4,600  acres,  and  to  obtain  an 
additional  supply  from  the  Pont,  whenever  that  stream  rose  beyond  the  level 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  millowners  on  its  banks,  as  also  for  increasing 
their  reservoir  capacity  from  215,000,000,  to  330,000,000  gallons;  that  these  Q.  5330,  5347, 
additional  works  were  completed  in  September  1851,  and  their  storage  capacity 
thereby  raised,  the  daily  consumption  having  by  this  time  risen  to  about  Q.  5363. 
1,700,000  gallons,  to  about  I96  days'  supply;  that  in  the  early  part  of  1853 
the  daily  consumption  had  increased  to  nearly  2,500,000  gallons,  and  their  q.  5372-5, 5387-; 
storage  capacity  fallen  to  about  132  days'  supply ;  that  at  this  time  they  had 
had  experience  in  1849  of  100  days  of  drought  (or  of  weather  in  which  so  little  q.  5574-6. 
was  flowing  into  their  reservoirs  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  wholly  q.  551 8-9. 
dependent  on  their  storage),  in  1850  of  212  such  days,  and  in  1851  of  118  Q.  5577-88,558! 
days — 1852  being  a  decidedly  exceptional  year — ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  96,5522,5378-8' 
this  experience,  and  notwithstanding  that  their  storage  had  so  signally  failed 
them  in  1850,  when  they  had  a  capacity  for  143  days'  supply,  they  nevertheless 
in  1853,  when  they  already  had  a  capacity  for  but  132  days' supply,  voluntarily 
proceeded  to  extend  their  range  of  supply  some  way  down  the  river  ;  that  the  Q-  5367-9. 
first  instance  of  such  extension  took  place  on  the  26th  May  1853,  to  a  factory,  Q-  5370. 
which  consumed  nearly  1,000,000  gallons  a  week;  and  that  on  the  5th  July  1853,  Q.  5417-20. 
within  40  days  or  less  than  six  weeks  from  this  first  instance  of  extension,  they  q.  5332. 
had  so  far  reduced  the  amount  of  their  storage  as  to  be  compelled  to  begin  to 
pump  water  from  the  Tyne  in  aid  thereof. 

89.  That  the  amount  of  rain-fall  in  1853  was  20'5  inches,  as  compared  with  Q.  5380. 
17.68  inches  in  1850,  21-33  in  1851,  and  347  inches  in  1852;  that,  even  if 
these  figures  could,  as  we  think  they  cannot,  justify  the  Company  in  regarding  Q.  5436. 
1853  as  a  year  of  unusual  drought,  the  accidents  of  droughty  seasons  are 
precisely  among  those,  against  which  a  Water  Company  is  bound  to  provide  ;  that 
it  is  further  true  that  a  considerable  diminution  of  their  storage  was  occasioned  Q-  5383-4. 
by  an  accidental  subsidence  of  the  soil  beneath  an  old  reservoir,  owing  to  the 
excavations  of  the  earth  below  by  colliery  workings  ;  but  that,  as  similar 
accidents  had  happened  there  more  than  once  before,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
by  no  means  improbable  under  the  circumstances,  this  ought  to  have  been 
provided  and  allowed  for  ;  and  that  the  range  of  supply  ought  not  to  have  been 
extended,  as  though  such  accidents  were  wholly  unlikely  or  impossible ;  that 

the  Water  Company  have  further   stated   that   they  were  misled  by  their  Q-  5432-3,  5572, 
expectations  as  to  the  amount  of  water  derivable  from  one  source,  which  5603-7. 
expectations,  however,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  experience  to  j  ustify  ; 
and  further,  that  the  increase  of  consumption  during  the  past  year  was  greater  Q.  5562,  5572-3, 
than  the  increase  of  the  range  of  their  supply  would  have  led  them  to  expect ; 
but  that,  after  allowing  all  due  weight  to  these  statements  and  considerations, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  extension  of  the  supply  beyond  the  amount  of  2,000,000  Q.  326,  5428-34, 
gallons  per  diem  was  an  extension  of  questionable  propriety,  and  the  extension  ^^^^'^l^^q  q'q^ 
of  it  beyond  2,500,000  gallons  per  diem  was  unquestionably  most  injudicious 
and  improper,  at  all  events  until  some  further  sources  of  supply  should  have  been 
obtained :  to  which  should  be  added  that  we  in  no  degree  impute  to  the  Water 
Company  any  wilful  or  intentional  recklessness  in  respect  hereof,  but  merely  an 
insufficient  consideration  of  the  manifold  risks  and  contingencies  before  them. 

d  2 
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90.  That  the  water  supply  to  the  inhabitants  of  NcAvcastle,  though  by  no 
tl'  %05%i7'>^'^'  ^"'^^''^^^^  adequate  either  in  extent  or  form,  is  still  considerable,  and  under  the 

^387.  auspices  of  the  existing  Company  has  increased  nearly  fourfold  in  little  more 

I  5738-44,  1324-  than  eight  years  ;  that  in  some  of  the  poorer  districts  it  is  more  deficient  than 
I  |o,  2091-2,  2967-  elsewhere,  but  that  no  blame  appears  to  attach  to  the  Water  Company  in  respect 
M^'^'*-^^-  hereof,  who,  both  as  regards  reasonableness  of  rates  and  willingness  to  defray 

I  !  the  expense  of  pipe-fitting,  &c.,  in  respect  of  tenemented  property,  appear  to 

have  afforded  the  inhabitants  very  considerable  facilities ;  and  that  the  blame 

2-  l336-7,l343-oo.  hereof  attaches  partly  to  the  owners  of  the  house  property  in  question,  and 
Q^.  348-57,  420-2.  partly  to  the  Corporation,  who,  while  averse  to  the  application  of  the 
1  Public  Health  Act,  which  would  have  empowered  them  to  compel  landlords 

3  to  do  their  duty  to  their  tenants,  in  respect  of  providing  them  with  a  proper 

4Li.l336-7, 1343-55.  water  supply,  have  nevertheless  neglected  to  obtain,  under  any  of  their  own 
j  j  local  Acts,  similar  powers  of  control  over  negligent  and  mercenary  landlords. 

(ti.  P0G4-9, 6V.2.3  40.  91.  That  the  gas  supphed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  although  described 
^.  6171-3, 159,160-5,  bv  two  wituesscs  as  of  average  quality,  has  been  much  complained  of  bv  manv 
^318-21, 3379" 3499,"  others  as  "  far  from  good,"  "  bad, very  bad  ""  very  impure,"  &c.;  that  the 
-5672, 5126.  impuritics  evolved  into  the  atmosphere  during  the  combustion  of  such  a  eas, 

y  160  166"71  87^~u  •  •  *  • 

Q 113-5,' 1383-8,  1 628-'  cspecially  in  the  case  of  persons  exposed  thereto  in  shops  or  rooms  not 
50,  3319,  3322,  3500,  adequately  ventilated,  may  otherwise  have  been  detrimental  to  the  general  health  ; 
^^^uo^nif  1116,  '^^^t  that  no  evidence  has  come  before  us  to  show  that  it  aggravated  the  late 
(1389,2033, 3323, 3673,  epidcmic  lu  auy  degree. 

pV28.  J.  ^  J  is 

1  92.  I'hat  other  causes,  original  or  aggravative,  of  a  general  nature,  such  as 

h.  6241-3.  the  consumption  of  unwholesome  food,  bad  fruit,  excessive  drinking,  &c.,  will 

also  have  been  in  operation  in  Newcastle  as  elsewhere  under  such  circumstances, 
but  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary,  in  the  present  case,  to  dwell  at  any  length 
on  matters  such  as  these. 

93.  That  the  late  outbreak  w^as  also  no  doubt  further  aggravated  by  circum- 
stances, in  a  correct  appreciation  of  which  the  powers  and  proceedings  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  the  conduct  of  two  of  the  Superintending  Inspectors 
of  that  Board,  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  Newcastle,  the 
dissensions  between  certain  members  of  the  medical  profession  there,  and  divers 
5.  4343,  1936.  other  considerations  are  involved  ;  that  one  of  the  complaining  witnesses  frankly 
admitted  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  complain  of  the  circumstances,  without 
professing  to  know  exactly  who  might  be  to  blame  in  respect  thereof ;  but  that 
3.  6860.  some  have  distinctly  complained  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, — affirming  that 

2671,  2676,  Newcastle  would  have  done  better  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  that 
2580,3601.  Board,  and  that  the  arrangements  adopted  in  1831-32,  and  1848-49,  when  the 

Q.  904  2670  3602  General  Board  did  not  interfere,  were  superior  to  and  more  effective  than  those 
3848.  '  '  '  adopted  in  1 853,  when  they  did —  ;  while  others  have  accused  at  least  one  of  the 
Q.  4344.  Superintending  Inspectors  of  that  Board  of  incompetency  or  inefficiencj^,  and 

others  again  have  made  similar  imputations  against  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  and 
that  accordingly  we  have  thought  it  requisite  to  go  into  an  investigation  of 
these  matters. 

P.  69, near  bottom.  94-  That  one  complaint  against  the  General  Board  of  Health  is,  that  they 
Q.  902-3,  3389-91,  were  tardy  in  acting  on  an  intimation  that  was  given  them  of  the  approaching 
■^^32.  outbreak  ;  but  that  the  facts  of  the  case  on  this  head  appear  to  be  as  follow^s  :  — 

that  on  the  2d  September  1853,  a  single  medical  practitioner  of  Newcastle  wrote 
p.  74.  to  the  General  Board,  stating  that  "  the  town  was  threatened  by  an  outbreak  of 

"  the  disease  in  a  malignant  form,"  in  support  of  which  statement  he  alluded  to 
one  "  fatal  case"  of  cholera  and  another  case  of  "  choleraic  symptoms,  indicating 
P_  74  a  fatal  termination  ;  "  that  some  days  previously,  viz.,  on  the  30th  August,  the 

Q.  492-3,  3415-7,  General  Board  had  directed  inquiries  to  be  made  into  several  cases  of  cholera 
4333-4.  different  places,  and  in  respect  of  those  in  the  metropolis  had  ascertained  that 

the  disease  was  not  epidemic  there  ;  that  the  receipt  of  the  letter  above-mentioned 
on  the  3d  September,  did  not,  therefore,  necessarily  convey  to  their  minds  the 
conviction  that  the  disease  was  epidemic  in  Newcastle,  and  that  they  did  not 
immediately  despatch  any  officer  to  that  place,  although  the  minutes  and  cor- 
Q.  74.5,  respondence,  hereto  annexed, will  suffice  to  show  the  immediate  activity  of  their 

proceedings ;  that  on  the  9th  September  a  second  intimation  of  the  existence  of 
cholera  in  Newcastle  having  been  received,  they  at  once  despatched  Superin- 
tending Inspector  of  Health,  Mr.  Grainger,  to  that  place,  who  arrived  there  at 
six  a.m.  on  Saturday  the  10th ;  and  that,  having  on  the  same  10th  September 
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received  a  short  telegraphic  despatch,  and  on  Monday  the  12th  a  letter,  from  him  P.7o-6. 
to  the  effect  that  cholera  was  epidemic  in  Newcastle,  they,  on  Tuesday  the  13th 
September,  addressed  a  formal  communication  to  the  Privy  Council,  submitting 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  issuing  an  order  in  Council  for  putting  in  force  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Contagious  Diseases  Pre- 
vention Act,  1848;  and  on  the  l6th  received  a  copy  of  the  order  in  Council  P- 77. 
issued  the  previous  day. 

95.  That  another  complaint  against  the  General  Board,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
against  its  Superintending  Inspectors,  is  that  they  addressed  themselves  too  q  4333,42  4032.4, 
exclusively  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  to  the  district  medical  officers,  the  4041. 
servants  of  that  Board;  that  reiterated  complaints  have  been  founded  on  the  q.  3142,  338.3-7, 
fact  that   the  medical  profession  of  Newcastle  as  a  body  were  never  called  4028, 4036-7. 
together,  either  by  the  officers  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  or  by  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  until  after  the  epidemic  had  reached  its  climax  ;  and  that,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  the  want  of  concert  between  the  officers  of  the  General  Board  Q-  4312. 
of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  medical 
practitioners  and  other  influential  inhabitants  of  tlie  town  at  large,  on  the  other, 
did  lead  to  circumstances  adverse  to  the  most  effectual  repression  of  the  out- 
break, and  did  in  so  far  tend  to  aggravate  it ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
powers  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  have  reference  to,  and  invest  their  Q  442-5. 
officers  Avith  authority  over.  Boards  of  Guardians  only  ;  that  all  applications  by  Q.  464, 1850, 3o07. 
them  to  the  medical  practitioners  or  other  inhabitants  of  a  town  are  consequently 
matters   of  discretion  ;  and  that  some  of  the  complaining  witnesses  have 
admitted  or  intimated  that  such  a  step  fell  rather  within  the  province  of  the  ^ggy^^g'^^ 
active  body,  the  Board  of  Guardians,  than  of  their  counsellors  and  supervisors,  ' 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health ;   that  there  existed  in  Newcastle 
notoriously  a  schism  between  considerable  sections  of  the  medical  profession 
there,  which  to  this   day  renders  it  doubtful,  in   our  eyes,  whether  the  Q- 1848-9. 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  profession  at  large  could  very  readily  have  been 
obtained  either  by  the  officers  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  or  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians;  that  the  first  step  taken  by  Mr.  Grainger  was  to  call  p.  52,  57.  Q.  436- 
upon,  and  to  put  himself  in  communication  -with,  as  many  members  of  the  41,  503,  528. 
profession  as  possible  ;  but  that  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding  observations 
were  made  to  him  and  circumstances  relative  to  this  schism  were  brought  to  Q.  516-27. 
his  knowledge,  which  were  calculated  most  seriously  to  perplex  and  embarrass 
him  in  the  execution  of  any  such  step  as  the  calling  tDgether  the  whole  Q.  1404-6,  1849, 
medical  profession  ;  that  Mr.  Grainger  accordingly  did  not  think  fit  to  take  2036-42,  2882, 
the  initiative  in  respect  of  any  such  step,  although  he  expressed  his  willingness 
to  be  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  profession  Avhich  might  arise  out  of  Q.  481,  514-5. 
any  other  circumstances ;  that,  considering  the  immense  pressure  of  the  crisis,  Q.  513,  1939. 
and  the  unimportance  which  such  a  discretionary  point  would  naturally  assume 
in  his  eyes,  as  compared  with  the  discharge  of  other  specific  and  imperative  q.  1939 
duties,    and   further    considering   the   known   and   admitted   character  of 
Mr.  Grainger,  avc  see  no  reason  to  impute  any  blame  to  him  in  respect  of 
this  omission,  more  especially  when  we  consider  what  actually  befel  Super- 
intending Inspector  Dr.  Gavin,  when  at  a  later  period  he  judged  it  proper  Q.1847.8, 1936-7, 
to  do  what  Mr,  Grainger  previously  had  not  thought  necessary.  3763-5,4030-1. 

96.  That  it  has  further  been  complained  that  the  officers  of  the  General  Q.  4-15-0,  46!),  499- 
Board  of  Health,  or  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  both,  were  blameable  in  502,1840,2667,2075, 
respect  to  the  clelay  which  occurred  in  the  organization  of  the  system  requisite 
for  the  repression  of  the  outbreak;  in  respect  of  the  employment,  in  carrying  q.  457-s,  508-10.520, 
out  that  system,  of  medical  students,  not  natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  place;  ''108-!m'84g,  2072, 
in  respect  of  an  alleged  non-publicity  of  the  arrangements  made  for  such  cr«7^-8'S?-74, 
carrying  out  thereof ;  in  respect  of  the  tardy  provision  of  tents  or  houses  of  ^^^as-',  3403-8, 
refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  worst  affected  districts,  and  of  the  non- 
provision  of  hospitals  for  those  already  attacked  by  the  disease  ;  in  respect  of  q.  470-4.  r.  50-00 
the  non-issuing  until  too  late  of  a  prescription  or  formula  for  the  treatment      '-■  Q-  soVs'. 
of  the  disease  in_  its  various  stages,  &c.  &c. :  that,  in  respect  of  one  of  these  q.  S-l'^' 
points  at  least,  viz.,  the  delay  and  tardiness,  &c.,  it  seems  clear,  that  neither  the         ^-  -g-s- 
General  Board  nor  their  Superintending  Inspectors  were  legally  authorized  to  Q.  445-8, 458-ci,460. 
require  or  compel  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  adopt  any  steps  Avhatevcr  for  the 
repression  of  the  epidemic  until  after  the  issuing  of  the  requisite  Order  in 
Council ;— the  fact  of  the  issuing  whereof  was  only  communicated  to  the  General 
Board  in  London  on  the  same  day  (the  16th  September)  on  which  the  epidemic  p  77 
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Q.  504-7,  3848. 


Q.  432-49,  P.  52-61. 
Q.  450-84,  P.  63-73. 
Q.  485-93,  494-529, 
1846. 

Q.  195-8,  496-8,  512, 
901-2,  1051-3,  1136, 
1410-9,  1636-41, 
1969-71,  2034-5, 
2178-81,2878-82, 
2924-8,  3506-7, 
3763-7,  3843,  4028. 
Q.  432-3,  1726-7. 

'P.  467-8. 


Q.  494-5. 

P.  68,  Q.  495-8,  512. 


P.  53. 
1842-3. 


Q.  482-3, 


Q.  1402,  1411-4, 
1933,  2179,  2882, 
3139-41,  3393. 
P.  145. 

P.  74, 75. 

Q.  432. 
Q.  491. 

Q.  458-63,  474, 
P.  77. 


Q.  1759. 
P.  145,  474. 


Q.  1415-8,  2677, 
4029,  4038. 


reached  its  climax  in  Newcastle  ; — and  that  the  blame  (if  an}^)  of  any  delay  in 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Superintending  Inspector  attaches,  up 
to  that  or  the  following  day,  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  only  ;  that  in  respect 
of  a  second  point,  viz.,  Vac  non  pro\-ision  of  cholera  hospitals  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  complaints  are  by  no  means  well-founded,  the  benefits  of  such 
establishments  being,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
such  non-provision,  not  only  not  clearly  demonstrated,  but  rather  perhaps 
gainsayed  by  experience  hitherto  ;  that  in  respect  of  two  or  three  others,  viz., 
the  non-issuing  of  a  fixed  formula,  the  employment  of  medical  students,  not 
connected  with  the  locality,  as  house-to-house  visitors,  and  the  alleged  non- 
publicity  of  the  arrangements,  we  are  very  much  in  doubt  whether  there  be 
any  ground  of  complaint  whatsoever:  and  that  after  giving  our  best  con- 
sideration to  all,  and  while  reporting  that  some  of  the  circumstances  alluded 
to  did  operate  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the  most  effectual  repression  of  the 
disease,  we  see  no  cause  for  censuring  the  officers  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health  or  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  either,  in  respect  of  any  of  them. 

97-  That  the  reports  and  statements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  officers  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  hereto  annexed,  will,  w^e  think,  suffice  to  show 
that  they  performed  their  duties  diligently  and  conscientiously  ;  that  many 
of  the  most  eminent  medical  witnesses  before  us  unequivocally  testified  their 
approval  of  their  efforts  and  services ;  that,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  Dr.  Gavin, 
(whose  stay  in  Newcastle  was  protracted  for  weeks,  whereas  Mr.  Grainger's 
health  permitted  him  to  remain  but  ten  days  in  the  place, )  the  testimonials 
hereto  annexed^  from  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  from  forty-seven  medical 
practitioners  in  Newcastle,  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  conclusive ;  whilst, 
as  regards  Mr.  Grainger,  in  addition  to  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  latter 
of  the  above  testimonials,  it  appears,  not  only  that  his  exertions  there  were  such 
as  severely  to  affect  his  health,  but  also  that  during  the  time  of  those  exertions 
he  was  more  than  once  publicly  complimented  by  one  member  of  the  medical 
profession,  who  has  since  been  among  the  most  active  complainants  in  the  matter ; 
and  that,  although  in  looking  back  on  such  a  crisis  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  Board  of  Guardians  might  have  acted  somewhat  differently  with  advantage, 
we  see  no  reason  for  withholding  a  similar  testimonial  to  their  intentions 
and  endeavours. 

98.  That  in  our  judgment  the  true  explanation  of  the  untoward  circum- 
stances which  have  given  rise  to  all  the  complaints  under  consideration,  must  be 
sought  for  partly  in  the  (owing  to  the  extraordinarily  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the 
town)  exceeding  suddenness  and  vehemence  of  the  outbreak,  and  partly  in  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  arising  out  of  the  disunion  among  the  medical 
practitioners;  that  on  the  1st  September  the  first  death  from  cholera  occurred 
there  ;  that  on  the  3d  September  a  first,  and  on  the  9th  September  a  second, 
intimation  of  the  approaching  outbreak  reached  the  General  Board  of  Health  ; 
that  at  six  a.m.  on  the  10th  September  Superintending  Inspector  of  Health, 
Mr.  Grainger,  arrived  in  Newcastle,  and  about  noon  the  same  day  informed  the 
General  Board  by  telegraph  that  cholera  was  epidemic  there ;  that  on  the  l6th 
September,  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  London  obtained  a  copy  of  the  order 
in  Council  of  the  previous  da}^,  putting  in  force  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the 
Nuisances  Removal  and  Contagious  Diseases  Removal  Act  ;  but  that  on  that 
very  day,  the  l6th,  the  outbreak  had  already  reached  its  climax  in  Newcastle, 
and  within  four  days  afterw'ards  was  largely  on  the  decline  ;  that  in  the  meantime 
Mr.  Grainger,  finding  himself  without  authority,  and  having  been  made  aware  of 
the  disunion  among  the  medical  practitioners,  and  of  the  embarrassments  not 
unlikely  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  discretionary  proceedings  on  his 
part,  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  line  of  his  imperative  duties ;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  medical  practioners,  informed  of  the  presence  of  an  officer  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  but  uninformed  as  to  his  want  of  powder,  looked 
to  him  to  take  the  initiative  in  some  energetic  repression  of  the  disease, 
by  the  exercise  of  an  authority  with  which  he  was  not  invested ;  and  that  in 
this  way,  without  any  blame  being  imputable  to  him  in  respect  thereof,'  the 
presence  of  Superintending  Inspector  of  Health,  Mr.  Grainger,  may  have 


served  to  discourage  efforts  which  might  otherwise  have  been  made,  as  in  pre- 
vious outbreaks  they  had  been  made,  by  the  medical  practitioners  and  other 
influential  inhabitants  of  the  place,  for  resisting  the  advances  of  the  epidemic. 
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99.  That  from  about  the  21st  of  September,  in  addition  to  various  kinds  of  Q-  ^846,  leeo,  1933. 
charitable  assistance  previously  in  operation  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians   and  otherwise)  for  affording  relief  to  persons  affected  by  the 

epidemic,  an  extensive  sj^stem  of  house-to-house  visitation  (especially  for  the 
discovery  and  treatment  of  premonitory  diarrhoea)  began  to  be  "svorked  under 
the  direction  of  Superintending  Inspector  of  Health  L)r.  Gavin ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  this  must  have  contributed  to  the  mitigation  of  the 
disease  ;  but  that,  inasmuch  as  the  epidemic  had  already,  on  the  l6th  September,  p_  145^  474^ 
attained  its  maximum,  and  had  in  the  five  following  days  so  far  declined,  as  to 
have  reduced  its  daily  quota  of  deaths  from  1 14  to  67,  we  cannot  speak  with 
confidence  as  to  the  degree  of  good,  which  may  have  resulted  from  measures 
adopted  during  the  natural  subsidence  of  the  disease. 

100.  That  the  only  other  point  to  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  draw  atten- 
tion in  respect  of  Newcastle,  is  the  exceeding  waste  of  money  (to  say 
nothing  further  of  life,  health,  &c.)  which  has  resulted,  under  this  recent 
outbreak,  from  the  neglect  of  sanitary  powers  and  precautions  there  ;  that 

during  the  prevalence  of  it  an  expense  of  nearly  4000/.  appears  to  have  been  q_  4524^. 

incurred  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  immediate  services  ;  that  betw^een  6,000/. 

and  7,000/.  appear  to  have  been  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  vicar  of  • 

Newcastle ;  that  an  excess  of  at  least  3,000/.  above  the  usual  expenditure  for 

sick  and  funeral  monies  appears  to  have  been  incurred  by  the  benefit  societies  q.  7144-59,  7230- 

of  the  place ;  that  500/.  was  expended  by  the  Town  Council ;  that  an  annual  42,  7314,  5306-43. 

expense  of  about  2,600/.  has  been  incurred  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the 

maintenance  of  widows,  orphans,  and  others  on  account  of  the  cholera  become  6429-34. 

chargeable  to  the  poor  rates,  which  at  only  eight  years'  purchase  would  be  worth 

some  21,000/.;  making  altogether  an  expense  of  35,000/.  or  thereabouts,  over 

and  above  the  apparently  very  serious,  but  not  so  obviously  computable,  loss  to  Q.  1858-60. 

the  town  arising  from  stoppage  of  trade,  &c. ;  that  the  judicious  expenditure  of 

a  similar  sum  a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  might  have  done  much  to  avert 

or  mitigate  that  calamity,  not  only  for  the  year  1853  but  for  many  years  to  - 

come  ;  whereas,  under  actual  circumstances,  there  has  been  nothing  but  a  dead 

loss  of  so  much  money,  without  the  slightest  defence  or  guarantee  having  been 

obtained  against  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity,  even  in  the  autumn  of  this 

very  year  1854,  supposing  the  cholera  should  again  make  its  appearance  in  the 

neighbourhood  during  the  summer. 

Secondly,  as  regards  Gateshead  : 

101.  That  we  have  received  most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Kell,  the 
Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  there,  and  from  Mr.  Hall, 
the  Town  Surveyor  and  Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  from  Mr.  Wilson, 
Union  medical  officer,  from  Mr.  Clephan,  and  from  others  of  the  authorities  and 
inhabitants  of  Gateshead,  and  have  found  them  anxious  in  every  way  to  promote 
and  facilitate  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  us  ;  and  that  we  would  particularly  draw 

attention  to  the  cholera  map  prepared  by  them,  a  lithograph  whereof  is  appended  q.  8038-9, 9967-8. 
hereto,  and  an  inspection  whereof,  as  elucidated  by  the  evidence  annexed,  can  Vide  specially  Q.8039. 
hardl}^  fail  to  throw  a  striking  light  upon  the  subject  of  that  inquiry. 

102.  That  the  town  of  Gateshead,  separated  from  that  of  Newcastle  by  the 

river  Tyne  only,  is  mainly  situated  on  a  steep  slope  ascending  from  that  river,  q.  ss+o-e,  9507. 

in  some  places  with  great  abruptness,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 

borough  reaching  a  height  of  500  feet ;  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  town  lies  at  Q-  8847,  p.  5!>2. 

a  very  considerable  elevation,  the  lowest  thoroughfares,  those  immediately  along 

the  verge  of  the  river,  being  from  4  to  5  feet  above  spring  tide  high  water,  and  Q-  8848-57,  p.  522. 

the  whole  affording  remarkable  facilities  foi-  sewerage,  ventilation,  &c.  ;  that,  Q  8858-62. 

except  in  respect  of  the  clayey  nature  of  the  surface-soil,  we  know  of  nothing  Q.  7809-15,  8863-74, 

at  all  unfavourable  in  its  natural  position  or  circumstances,  and  see  no  reason 

whatever  why  Gateshead  also  should  not  be  a  very  healthy  town  ;  and  that  as, 

in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  at  least,  the  two  towns  virtually  constitute  but  one, 

and  as  much  of  the  evidence  taken  in  respect  of  the  one  would  appear  to  be,  in  Q-  7863. 

the  main,  equally  applicable  to  the  other,  we  propose  to  shorten  our  Report 

relative  to  Gateshead  by  occasionally  referring  back  to  what  has  already  been 

reported  in  respect  of  Newcastle. 
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103.  That  the  epidemics,  which  of  late  years  have  visited  the  town  of 
Q.  7734,  79j9,  9526.    Gateshcad,  have  generally  and  substantially  been  coincident,  in  point  of  time, 

nature,  severity,  &c.,  with  those  which  have  prevailed  in  Newcastle. 

104.  That  the  mortality  among  every  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  borough 
of  Gateshead — excluding  that  small  part  of  the  chapelry  of  Heworth  which,  at  the 

Q-  7726.  time  of  the  Reform  Act,  1832,  was  added  to  the  parish  and  previous  municipal 

borough  to  make  up  the  present  Parliamentary  borough — has,  according  to  the 
returns  furnished  to  us  by  the  Registrar  General,  been  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

184:3 

1844 

1845 

1S4G 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

Dcatlis 
per  Millr. 

28 

3J 

29 

27 

30 

24 

23 

39 

30 

25 

35 

25 

30 

30 

47 

and  that  the  mortality  among  every  1000  inhabitants,  on  the  average  of  those 
15  years,  has  been  30*1  per  annum. 

105.  That,  bearing  in  mind  the  great  sanitary  capabilities  of  Gateshead,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  actual  annual  death-rate  is  at  least  double  the  natural  or 
Ante,  §  7.  iieccssaiy  death-rate  of  the  place  ;  that,  on  the  assumptions  previously  made 

with  regard  to  Newcastle,  and  supposing  the  population  of  Gateshead  during 
that  period  to  have  averaged  20,000,  it  would  follow  that,  on  the  average  of 
those  15  years,  some  280,  300,  or  even  320  lives  have  annually  been  sacrificed  in 
Gateshead,  owing  to  the  artificial  aggravation  of  natural  diseases  ;  and  that,  consi- 
dering the  number  of  not  fatal  cases  which  must  have  occurred  for  each  of  these 
Ante,  §  8.  fatal  cascs  of  artificially  aggravated  disease,  even  the  above  figures  will  convey 

but  a  faint  idea  of  the  afflictions  entailed  upon  the  inhabitants  by  the  absence 
of  proper  sanitary  arrangements :  in  contemplating  which,  however,  it  is  but 
Q.  7724.  fair  to  remember  that  Gateshead  did  not  become  a  Parliamentary  borough  till 

Q.  7725.  the  year  1832,  that  it  had  no  governing  municipal  body  till  1836,  that  the  Local 

Q.  7728, 8o59.3i.  Roard  of  Health  there  were  not  constituted  nor  empowered  till  1851,  and  that 
Q  9957.  they  have  had  no  funds  beyond  what  they  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  from 

special  rates. 

r.  5ii,Q.  9279-8G.  106.  That,  during  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  there,  433  persons  perished 
Q.  99G5.  in  a  few  weeks  out  of  a  population  of  26,000  or  thereabouts,  (24,805  at  the 

census  of  1851,  excluding  763  in  the  portion  of  Heworth  chapelry),  being  a 

mortality  of  about  one  in  sixty  during  that  short  period ;  that  the  mortality  in  nine 
Q.  8896.  considerable  streets  or  groups  of  streets — which,  together,  comprise  the  greatest 

part  of  Gatesliead — appears,  from  a  tabular  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Surveyor 
r.  522,  Q.  9314-21,  Hull,  to  havc  been  still  higher,  and  to  have  varied  from  one  in  48*5  to  as  high 
8O00-1,  8182-4,  8604.  -^^  jg.^  ^     many  as  seven  persons  out  of  about  120  being  stated  to  have 

Q.  8277-8.  died  in  one  block  of  buildings,  three  out  of  thirty  to  have  died  in  one  house, 

Q,  9293-9.  and  even  as  many  as  three  deaths  to  have  taken  place  in  the  cellars  of  another 

single  house. 

107.  That  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Gateshead,  though  unquestionably 
Q.  7745-50,  7772-3,  morc  cxtensivc,  is  not  alleged  to  have  been  more  fatal  or  more  malignant  than 
7960, 88OJ-G,  9o2/-9.  ^YiQ  previous  outbreaks  of  the  same  disease  there,  nor  to  have  differed  much 
Q.  7752-5,  8029-34.  from  them  or  from  other  epidemics,  either  in  respect  of  the  classes  of  people  it 
q!  7755-63, 7961-4.  attacked,  or  of  the  districts  in  which  it  first  broke  out,  or  in  which,  especially, 
^'T^h'tlli'''  it  localized  itself,  or  generall}^  in  respect  of  the  laws  which  it  appears  to  have 
9529-31'  9559-61.'^'    followed  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  to  have  prevailed  most  virulently 

just  where  any  person,  competently  acquainted  with  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town, 
Q-  9561-2.  Avould  have  predicted  ;  that  the  epidemic  influence,  to  which  the  whole  population 

Q.  9'52i.  throughout  tlie  town  appears  to  have  been  exposed,  was  comparatively  innocuous 

Q.-  9968.  in  the  better  parts ;  that,  in  some  of  the  best  parts,  there  was  no  mortality  at  all ;  and 

Q.  9281, 9289-91,  ^hat  the  mortality  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  poorest  classes  and  to  the 
9367, 9968.  worst  districts  ;  that  of  the  433  persons  who  perished  only  29  were  ratepayers 

Q.  9281-3, 9288.       or  mcmbcrs  of  the  families  of  ratepayers,  and  that  of  these  families  some  were 

living  in  notoriously  unhealthy  localities ;  and  that,  whilst  the  mortality  among 
Q.  9283-7.  the  population  at  large  was  about  one  in  60,  that  among  the  ratepayers  and 

their  families  Avas  only  one  in  300 ;  that  no  instance  appears  to  have  occurred 
Q.  8231.  of  two  or  three  deaths  taking  place  in  any  block  of  houses  not  presenting 

Q.  7777-84,8019,  obvious  Sanitary  defects;  that  the  virulence  of  the  disease  was  certainly 
83j6^  8656,  9968.    '  aggravated  by  the  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  respective  localities  ;  and  that, 
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in  several  instances,  the  mortality  in  various  localities  maybe  regarded  as  having  q.  8107-9,8123, 821c. 
been  pretty  fairly  apportioned  to  the  sanitary  defects  of  each.  7, 8229, 8331, 334*. 

108.  That  many  of  the  causes  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  aggravated  the 
virulence  of  previous  epidemics  there  generally,  and  of  the  late  outbreak  in 
particular,  are  as  obvious  upon  inspection,  and  almost  as  notorious,  in  Gateshead  Ante.  §  12. 13 
as  in  Newcastle  ;  that  the  statements  previously  cited  from  the  annual  reports  Ante,  §  i4,  15. 
of  the  Medical  Charitable  Institutions,  &c.,  of  Newcastle,  as  to  the  aggravative 

causes  of  the  various  epidemics  there,  are  admitted  to  be  equally  true  in  respect  Q.  7735-40. 7774-c. 
of  the  aggravative  causes  of  the  corresponding  epidemics  in  Gateshead,  and  are 
further  borne  out  by  similar  statements  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Gateshead  Q- 9^92-502, 7737-8. 
Dispensary;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  improvements  recently  made  in  Gateshead,  Q  7868,7907-10, 
but  chiefly  affecting  the  better  and  less  unwholesome  districts,  the  same  causes,  gegg,  9036, 9201-3, 
which  at  those  previous  periods  were  reported  as  exercising  unfavourable  92 is,  936 1-7,  9582-7, 
influences  in  respect  of  the  then  prevalent  epidemics,  were  also,  to  a  very  great  ^^ 
extent,  in  operation  there  last  autumn,  and  exercised  similar  unfavourable 
influences  in  respect  of  the  late  outbreak. 

109.  That  the  same  radically  bad  system  of  house-construction  which  we 
have  already  described  as  prevailing  in  considerable  districts  of  Newcastle  q°78oo-^i!  7^9^67, 8037 
prevails  also,  and  probably  to  a  larger  extent  comparatively,  in  Gateshead ;  that  820G-11, 83C8-7'o, 

a  large  proportion  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Gateshead  ^^^^■2- 

(who  there  apparently  constitute  four-fifths  of  the  entire  population)  are  built  q.  gcos. 

back  to  back  with  one  another,  or,  where  not  actually  back  to  back,  with  back  Q.  7819-20,  S159-G0, 

yards  between  them  so  small  as  to  serve  only  to  receive  accumulations  of  filth, 

and  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  wholesome  ventilation  ;  that  the  courts  and  entries, 

or  spaces  between  the  fronts  of  these  back-to-back  rows  of  houses,  are  habitually  Q.  7924-5,  8I87.8, 

so  narrow  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  either  sun  or  wind  to  get  at  them, 

and  to  render  them  habitually  dark,  as  well  as  damp  and  unwholesome  ;  that  one  Q.  8205-8223. 

or  other  end  of  these  narrow  alleys  is  not  unfrequently  closed  or  built  up,  so  as  to 

constitute  it  a  complete  cul-de-sac ;  whilst,  in  one  or  more  cases,  smaller  lateral 

cul-de-sacs  are  found  leading  out  of  a  larger  one  ;  the  other  ends  of  these  Q.  8 142-7, 

miserable  places  being  also  sometimes  built  over,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  a 

single  covered  way  for  ingress  or  egress ;  that  in  other  cases  the  houses  are  built 

into  the  abrupt  riverward  slope  or  bank,  on  which  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  Q- 7802-4,8245, 8257- 

situated,  so  as  to  have  one  or  more  of  the  walls,  for  one  or  more  stories  in  height,  in  8877,"9632-5.^^^  ^' 

close  proximity  with  the  earth  of  the  acclivity  above— a  circumstance  which, 

owing  to  the  clayey  nature  of  the  surface  soil,  and  to  the  very  great  deficiency  of  Q-  7811-2, 7968-9. 

drainage  throughout  the  borough,  inevitably  leads  to  a  dampness  in  the  walls  of  Q- "816.7, 8285,8329, 

such  dwellings,  not  unfrequently  palpable  to  the  eye — while  in  some  instances  9617] 

both  these  classes  of  evils  are  combined,  the  ends  of  back-to-back  rows  of  q.  8352, 8399, 9545. 

houses  being  built  into,  and  the  ends  of  the  narrow  courts  and  entries  between  ^^^^ 

them  being  made  to  abut  upon,  these  undrained  banks  ;  and  that  in  this  way,  8 191, 82 1's,' 835^3^-4.' 

throughout  considerable  districts  chiefly  occupied   by  the   poorer   classes,  8883,8888-91,9156-7 

ventilation  is  rendered  almost  impossible ;  that  in  addition  to  all  this,  some  of  q.  7859.G0, 7975, 

the  houses  are  old  and  dilapidated,  even  as  to  the  substance  of  their  walls  ;  that  8690,9177, 96X5-6. 

the  habitual  deficiency  of  paving  and  scavenging  in  the  vicinity  of  such  places 

tends  greatly  to  increase  the  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  while  the  vicious 

practices  previously  alluded  to  of  misplacing  privies  and  ashpits,  and  of  allowing  Ante,  §  34. 

accumulations  of  dirt  to  collect  in  corners,  &c.,  still  further  aggravate  them,  by  Q- '928-9,  8133-7. 

saturating  the  walls  of  some  of  the  houses  with  very  impure  water,  or  even  with  ^877^.82  8959  ^^9549^' 

liquid  filth;  the  interiors  of  such  houses  habitually  corresponding  to  the 

exteriors,  and  being  dark,  unventilated  and  unwholesome — even  in  points  beyond  Q.  7861-2, 8299-300, 

the  control  of  the  individual  tenants — besides  being  in  very  many  cases  further 

prejudiced  by  the  want  of  proper  domestic  conveniences,  by  overcrowding, 

filthy  habits  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  and  other   matters  herein-after 

adverted  to. 

110.  That,  by  general  consent  of  the  witnesses  before  us,  a  large  part  of  the  5!' 89 62,*  9179^-81!*^^ 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Gateshead  are  not  fit  for  human  habitation  ;  ^^^s-s,  9539-43. 


9562-3. 


the  Town  Clerk  there  computing  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  population  is  thus  Q- 
dangerously  mis-lodged;  that  a  considerable  part  of  those  dwellings  are  not  ^gg^^ 8^48o,' 849o'-4, 
only  not  fit,  but  incapable  of  being  rendered  fit  for  such  a  purpose  ;  and  that  8962-4, 9219,  9364-7, 
the  impossibility  of  so  rendering  them  fit  for  habitation  is  assigned  as  the  reason  Q^^gus-sU^gSSe,^"^"" 
why  no  attempts  have  been  made  even  to  improve  them.  9658-9. 
111.  That  the  seriously,  if  not  irremediably,  bad  condition  of  the  dwellings 
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89^36  91^''  the  poorer  classes  is  by  no  means  exclusively  confined  to  the  oldest  and 

'  lowest  parts  of  Gateshead  ;  and  that  while  in  those  parts  it  may  have  arisen,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  from  gradual  and  therefore  scarcely  perceptible  changes, 
in  other  and  more  modern  parts  it  has  resulted  from  less  excusable  causes ;  that, 
^'9550'^'''^'^^'^^^^'  particular,  the  introduction  of  cellar  dwellings  into  Gateshead  is  a  matter  of. 
Q.  8043, 8105, 8128,  Comparatively  recent  date;  that  they  are  now  found  there  in  considerable 
Iq  ^80fa8^9i' stos  6  numbers;  and  that,  during  the  late  outbreak,  in  those  streets,  &c.,  in  which 
18422,  9123',  9263  '  Cellar  dwellings  did  exist,  a  serious  proportion  of  the  whole  mortality  appears  to 
19293-7, 9305, 9307-9.  have  occuiTcd  in  them. 

111.  That  another  striking  instance  of  the  recklessness  recently  exhibited  in 
respect  of  house-building  in  Gateshead  may  be  found  in  the  following  facts, 
Q.  7813-4,8863.       viz.,  that  in  some  cases  where  the  sandstone  (which  here  comes  very  near  the 
surface)  had  been  worked  out  of  a  quarry,  or  the  quarry  had  for  any  reason 
fallen  into  disuse,  the  open  excavation  had  been  used  as  a  receptacle  for  street 
Vide  Ante,  §  76.        swccpings,  towu  rcfuse  and  all  the  rubbish  and  filth  that  any  one  might  please 
to  shoot  into  it,  until  filled  up  to  or  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil ; 
!q.  7804-5, 8064-70,    aiid  that  thereupon  houses  and  streets  have  been   built  on  the  top  of  the 
i^^^^"^^-  noisome  mass  thus  accumulated,  without  any  adequate  drainage  having  been 

I ,  provided  to  prevent  the  perpetual  soakage  of  rain  and  refuse  water  into  it  and 

j  the  perpetual  re-exhalation  of  noxious  vapours  from  it ;  and  that,  during  the 

iQ  9262.  late  outbreak,  the  first  death  by  cholera  and  a  mortality  of  15  out  of  488 

{ ^'      ■  occurred  in  one  of  these  streets,  ten  out  of  those  fifteen  deaths  having  taken 

place  in  the  cellars,  which  had  literally  been  re-excavated  out  of  this  accumu- 
lation of  refuse. 

§49^5\%r'7V'  ^1^-  y^^^  ^ocal  Board  of  Health,  under  the 

authority  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  have  been  invested  with  a  certain  amount 
of  control  over  the  formation  of  new  streets  and  over  the  construction  of  houses 
newly  built  or  re-erected  within  the  borough  ;  that  this  control  appears  to  have 
Q.  7925-7, 8668,9139,  bccu  diligently  excrciscd,  and  that  the  results  of  it  are  stated  to  have  been 
9907' 9909-^12  ^9^9^4V.^  visiblc  iu  the  improved  structural  arrangements  of  the  houses  and  streets  built 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  63,  since  that  time;  that,  under  the  same  Act,  they  have  also  been  invested  with 
§  67.  considerable  control  over  the  occupation  not  only  of  cellar  dwellings  built  or 

re-built  after  the  passing  of  that  Act.  but  of  all  cellar  dwellings  whatsoever; 
Q.  8728-34, 9121-4,    that  this  control  has  to  some  extent  been  exercised,  but  not,  we  fear,  to  the 
9807-8, 9940-2.        extcut  to  which  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been  : — a  circumstance  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  owing  to  the  very  considerable  amount  of  mortality  which  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  such  dwellings  during  the  recent  outbreak. 

9340^9"'^'  114.  That  the  poorer  classes  of  Gateshead  are  not  only  exceedingly  ill  lodged, 

but  also  much  overcrowded  in  their  lodgings ;  that  it  is  an  habitual  thing  for  an 
8095^8^'  entire  family  to  live,  sleep,  cook,  eat  and  wash,  &c.,  in  a  single  room  ;  the  corners 

Q.  7849-50,  7978,  of  single  rooms  thus  occupied  being  occasionally  further  sub-let  to  other  families 
9322'  lodgers  ;  that  this  overcrowding  among  them  appears  to  be  generally  greatest 

about  harvest  time,  in  September  and  October,  which  was  the  period  when  the 
9343^-6^^'  late  outbreak  chiefly  prevailed  ;  and  that  confident  opinions  have  been  expressed 

Q.  7950-1, 8608-12,  as  to  ovcrcrowdiug  and  the  want  of  proper  ventilation  having  been  a  very 
S338-9, 9383.  powcrful  causc  predisposing  to  cholera. 

115.  That  there  are  stated  to  be  about  3,423  houses  in  the  whole  borough 
(3,380  in  the  year  1851j,  and  probably  are  some  5,500  families  or  thereabouts 
(5,263  in  the  year  1851);  that  of  these  3,423  houses  1,838  appear  to  be 

Q.  9372-83.  ,  occupicd  as  sclf-containcd  houses  by  as  many  families,  leaving  the  remaining 
1,585  houses  to  be  occupied  in  tenements  by  the  remaining  3,662  families, 
which,  on  the  average,  would  give  considerably  more  than  two  families  to  each 
tenemen ted  house, — the  houses  in  Gateshead  being  considerably  smaller  on  the 
average  and  containing  fewer  rooms  than  those  in  Newcastle ; — that  we  have 

Q.9374,  jjot  been  able  to  obtain  the  materials  for  computing,  as  in  respect  of  Newcastle, 

Ante,  §  45,  46.  what  percentage  of  the  population  of  Gateshead  occupies  each  different  class  of 
tenements,  or  for  framing,  relative  to  Gateshead,  such  a  table  as  has  already 

Ante,  §  56, 57.  heen  exhibited  in  respect  of  Newcastle ;  but  that  facts,  nevertheless,  are  not 
altogether  wanting  to  illustrate  the  significance  of  overcrowding  already  adverted 
to ;  that  in  one  district,  in  which  ninety-nine  families  each  occupied  a  house 

Q.  9324-8.  to  themselves,  the  mortalitj'  was  6  out  of  501,  or  1  in  83*5;  that  in  another 

district,  in  which  fifty-nine  famihes  occupied  thirty  houses  (or  nearly  two 
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families  to  a  house),  the  mortality  was  5  out  of  282,  or  1  in  56-4 ;  that  in  a  q.  9329-32. 

third  district,  in  which  185  families  occupied  84  houses  (or  more  than  two 

families  to  a  house),  the  mortality  was  21  out  of  907,  or  1  in  43-1;  that  Q.  9333-9. 

in  the  northern  block  of  New  Gateshead,  in  which  ninety-one  families  occupied 

twenty-six  houses  (or  3"5  families  to  a  house),  there  was  a  mortality  of  13  q.  9268-71, 8544- 

out  of  417,  or  1  in  32  ;  while,  in  the  immediately  adjoining  southern  block,  in 

which  twenty  families  occupied  nineteen  houses  (seventy-six  rooms),  there  was  no     9272-7,  p.  522. 

death  at  all  among  130  persons  ;  to  which  may  be  added  that  in  Leonard's 

Court,  in  which  the  crowding  appears  to  have  been  as  great,  if  not  greater  than 

anywhere  else,  viz.,  seventy-eight  families  to  fourteen  houses  (or  5*6  families  p.  522. 

to  a  house),  the  mortality  appears  also  to  have  been  about  the  greatest,  viz., 

15  out  of  293,  or  1  in  19'5  ;  and  although,  in  certain  of  these  instances,  the 

term  "  house"  may  correspond  to  very  different  capacities  for  habitation,  in  most 

instances  the  succession  of  figures  above  given  will  represent  the  relative 

degrees  of  overcrowding. 

116.  That  in  consequence  of  the  above  circumstances,  and  of  others  more 
particularly  adverted  to  in  respect  of  Newcastle,  but  also  prevailing  more  or  Ante,  §  48. 
less  in  Gateshead,  the  condition  of  many  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes 

there  appears  to  have  been  habitually  filthy  and  unwholesome ;  that  since  the  Q.  96I8-9. 

year  1851  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  under  the  authority  of  the  Public  Health  u  sc  12  vict.  c  63, 

Act,  have  been  empowered  to  compel  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  such  §  go. 

dwelling  to  whitewash,  cleanse  01  purify  the  same;  that  in  March  1852  the 

Local  Board  issued  and  got  approved  a  byelaw  relative  to  this  matter,  but  that  Q- 8995,9116-7. 

no  medical  officer  has  ever  been  appointed  whose  special  duty  it  should  be  to  q.  9041-3, 9891-5. 

see  to  the  enforcement  of  this  and  of  divers  other  powers  and  byelaws,  or  to 

issue  the  requisite  certificates  ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  question,  q  -g^g^  7976,3996, 

eminently  beneficial  as  it  would  have  been,  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected.   9110-2,  9932.4. 

117.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  same  year  1851,  both  under  the 

powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act  and  also  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  11  &  12  vict.  c.  63, 

Act,  the  Local  Board  have  been  invested  with  large  control  over  all   such  ^ 

places ;  that  in  March  1 852  the  Local  Board  issued  and  got  approved  various  Q-  8664, 9643-4. 

byelaws  relative  thereto;  that  these  byelaws  appear  to  have  been  regularly  and  Q.8726-7, 9002, 9119, 

stringently  enforced ;  and  that  the  beneficial  results  of  this  surveillance  by  the 

Local  Board  is  stated  to  have  been  visible,  not  only  in  general,  but  also  in  the  Q-     ^'  8354-8, 

..  ,  '-^  .  .  8363  8495-6  8725 

sensibly  less  mortality,  which  occurred  during  the  late  outbreak  in  the  registered  9118-20,9429-30, 
lodging-houses,  as  compared  with  other  houses  of  similar  situation  and  calibre.  9^46-52. 

118.  That,  with  reference  to  the  sewerage  of  Gateshead,  it  appears  that  at 
the  time  of  the  constitution  of  the  Local  Board  in  1851,  there  was  one  main 

sewer  of  about  sixty  chains  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  good  ^851-4^9962^^°"^' 

condition,  and  about  thirty-two  chains  or  three-eighths  of  a  mile  in  length  of  Q.  8915, 3919,  3925, 

drains  or  sewers  so  imperfect  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Town  Surveyor,  hardly  9055-8,9510-2,9964. 

to  deserve  the  name,  besides  a  certain  amount  of  partially  covered  surface 

gutters,  which  merely  took  the  water,  &c.,  away  from  one  point  of  the  surface  Q-  8907-9. 

to  re-deliver  it  to  the  surface  a  little  lower  down,  and  not  unfrequently  into  the 

open  street  and  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  other  houses  ;  and  that  the  extent 

of  house-drainage,  or  the  number  of  houses  drained  into  those  sewers,  was  still  q.  3192, 89io,  89i6. 

less  than  might  have  been  expected,  even  with  this  limited  extent  of  sewerage. 

119.  That  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  and  although  a  good  many  water-  q.  98O6. 
closets  have  recently  been  introduced  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Surveyor 

Hall,   there  were   still  but  64  out  of  the  3,423  houses  in  the  borough,  q.  8826-7, 8929, 
which  had  waterclosets  supplied  by  the  water  company ;  and  taking  into  9379-30. 
consideration  the  few  supplied  by  rain  or  spring  water  cisterns,  there  were  not  Q-  ^434, 3931. 
probably  above  80  houses  out  of  that  whole  number,  or  less  than  one  fortieth  Q-  8932-3. 
part,  having  fscal  drainage. 

That  of  the  235  houses,  which  might  have  been  drained  into  the  one  good  Q.  3916-9,3924, 
main  sewer,  only  86  actually  were  so ;   and  that,  taking  into  consideration 
those  drained  into  the  disused  coal  workings  beneath  them  and  otherwise,  there  q.  3149, 3434, 9224- 
were  not  probably,  even  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  so  many  as  150  out  of  the  33,9723-4. 
3,423,  or  less  than  one  twentieth  part  of  the  houses  in  the  borough,  which  had  Q.  3934-5. 
even  proper  surface  drainage. 

120.  T  hat  under  these  circumstances,  of  course,  the  great  bulk  of  the  town,  Q.  8150-1,  3213-21, 
not  only  in  the  poorer,  but  also  in  the  wealthier  districts,  was  extremely,  8286l7%374°5!'8393, 
if  not  entirely  destitute,  not  only  of  faecal  drainage,  but  of  drainage  of  any  kind  3402,  9i67,  9551. 
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'-Q.  8061-3,  8068-9, 
8082,  8189,  8265-9, 
8343,  8386-S,  8394, 
8403,8416. 

Q  Q.  9850,  9855-6. 
6, 

Q 

8] 

Q 

8M1  &  12  Vict.  c.  63, 
j|9i  §  41-48,  and  68. 

||  I  Q.  8911-4,9966,  7868- 
jj  j  70,7936-40. 

IQ  Q.  9125-8. 


:  Q.  8966-77,  9044-8, 
'  9533,  9708-13,  9767-1 
\\^  9696. 


j^l  Q.  8978-90,  9319-23. 
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11  &  la  Vict.  c.  03, 
§  49,  53. 

Q.  8678-80,  8700-2, 
9060,  9067-8,  9723-4, 
9800-2,  9858,  9900. 

Q.  9060-3. 


lb.  §  49. 


Q.  8681-8,  8916  8, 
9757-60. 


lb.  §  69. 


Q.  8735,  9745-9, 
9763-6,9815-9. 
Q.  8737,  9750-6. 


Q.  9129-38,  9764-5. 


Q.  8433. 

Q.  8434,  8940-1, 
9564-5. 


Q.  7822,  8195,  8423-4, 
8937-8,  9158,  9552. 
Q.  7823,  7945,8273-5, 
8307,9443-52,  9480-1, 
9597. 
Q.  9608. 

Q.  7827-8,  8433-41. 
Q.  8449-64,  9160. 

Ante,  §  66. 

Q.  9161,  7837. 
Q.  7837-8,  7970, 
8173  4,  8274,  8308, 
9162-5. 

Q.  8154-8,  8249, 
8370  3,  8376,  8944-5. 
Q.  7829-36. 

Q.  7841-3. 


or  sort ;  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  drainage  which  did  exist,  was,  as  above 
mentioned,  exceedingly  imperfect  and  inefficient,  and  often  (as  were  also  many 
of  the  sm-face  gutters  above  alluded  to)  filthy  and  offensive  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
that  none  of  the  gully  grates  in  the  town  appear  to  have  been  trapped,  except 
in  one  street  recently  drained  by  the  Local  Board ;  and  that  the  results  of  such 
a  state  of  things  are  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

121.  That,  under  the  authority  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Act,  the  Local  Board 
have  had  ample  powers  in  respect  of  sewering  the  public  streets  and  highways  of 
the  borough ;  and  that,  in  respect  of  these,  some  small  additions  and  improve- 
ments had  been  made  previously  to  the  late  outbreak ;  but  that  generally  the 
powers  had  not  been  exercised  with  any  energy,  nor  even  to  the  extent  which 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected ;  that  proposals  for  the  preparation  of  a 
proper  map  of  the  borough,  with  a  view  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  sewerage, 
had  several  times  been  urged  upon  the  Local  Board  by  the  Surveyor  and  by 
individual  members  of  it ;  but  had  invariably  been  rejected,  apparently  on  the 
score  of  expense ;  that  the  survey  of  a  portion  of  the  borough  had,  however, 
been  authorized  with  a  view  to  the  sewering  of  one  natural  drainage  area  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  borough ;  but  that,  even  since  the  epidemic  and  at  the 
very  time  of  our  inquiry,  the  same  injudicious  (and  in  its  results  extravagant 
and  wasteful)  parsimony  appears  to  have  interfered  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  proper  and  efficient  sewerage  system  there,  and  to  endeavour  to 
substitute  one  to  all  appearances  much  less  desirable. 

122.  That  the  enactments  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  providing  that  it  should 
not  be  lawful  to  erect  or  re  erect  any  house  without  drains,  &c.,  appear  to 
have  been  well  and  vigilantly  enforced ;  but  that,  owing  to  the  great  deficiency 
of  public  sewers,  this  enforcement  has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  benefit 
thereby  contemplated ;  so  few  of  the  houses  recently  erected  or  re-erected  in 
the  borough  having  been  within  the  prescribed  100  feet  of  the  sea  or  of  any 
public  sewer,  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Local  Board  to  sanction  their 
being  drained  into  cesspools,  disused  coal  workings,  and  in  other  more  or  less 
undesirable  ways :  and  that  the  further  powers  of  that  Act,  enabling  the  Local 
Board  to  cause  any  and  every  house  to  be  drained  which  is  within  100 
feet  of  the  sea  or  of  a  public  sewer,  whether  built  before  or  after  the 
application  of  that  Act  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  have  been  greatly 
neglected,  and  indeed  have  been  exercised  in  but  very  few  instances. 

123.  That,  by  the  same  authority  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  Local  Board 
have  been  empowered  to  compel  the  sewering  of  private  streets,  &c. ;  that  in 
three  or  four  instances  this  power  has  been  put  in  force,  and  in  one  at  least  with 
great  apparent  benefit  to  the  locality,  and  at  an  expense  so  moderate  as  to  cause 
not  quite  three  farthings  addition  to  the  weekly  rent  of  the  house ;  but  that  on 
the  whole  it  has  not  been  exercised  with  the  energy  demanded  by  the  circum- 
stances, nor  probably  in  half  the  cases  in  which  its  exercise  has  been  urged  upon 
the  Local  Board  by  their  excellent  officer  and  surveyor,  Mr.  Hall. 

124.  That,  as  will  be  obvious  from  the  above,  the  almost  universal  arrange- 
ment in  Gateshead  (Avhere  any  such  arrangement  exists  at  all)  is  that  of  open 
privies  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  houses ;  the  deficiency  of  sewerage  being 
such  that  even  the  wealthier  inhabitants  are  often  unable  to  provide  their  houses 
with  better  accommodation. 

125.  That  the  extent  of  the  privy  and  ashpit  accommodation  for  the  poorer 
classes  and  in  the  tenemented  houses  of  Gateshead  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
as  deficient  as  in  Newcastle ;  not  more  than  one  such  convenience  existing 
frequently  for  every  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  families,  and  occasionally  none 
at  all ;  perhaps  one  half  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  (or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  population)  being  thus  miserably  destitute  ;  whilst  in  Pipewellgate,  a 
district  containing  not  much  less  than  2000  people,  probably  nine  tenths  of  them 
are  thus  situated ;  that  this  shocking  deficiency  of  proper  conveniences  is  attended 
with  the  same  results  in  Gateshead,  as  heretofore  described  in  respect  of 
Newcastle  ;  the  same  disgusting  use  of  "  kits,"  the  same  retention  of  them  more 
or  less  full  of  all  kinds  of  filth  in  the  single-room  tenements  or  at  the  stairheads 
and  corners,  the  same  strewing  of  the  gully-grates  and  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
courts  and  entries  with  excrement  and  garbage,  the  same  occasional  conversion 
of  unoccupied  rooms,  cellars  or  closets  into  privies  and  ashpits,  the  same  use 
of  waste  and  vacant  pieces  of  ground  for  similar  purposes,  and  the  same 
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inevitable  and  intense  pollution  of  the  air  both  within  and  without  the  rooms  Q-  7929,8442-8,9618 
and  houses  ;  to  Avhich  must  be  added  that,  in  one  point,  Gateshead  is  even  more  q.  8428  9,9479,9596 
deficient  than  Newcastle,  viz.,  in  not  having  a  single  public  privy. 

126.  That,  under  the  authority  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  Local  Board  § 
have  been  empowered  to  compel  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  house  in  the 
borough,  whether  built  before  or  after  the  time  of  the  application  of  that  Act, 

to  provide  the  same  with  a  proper  water-closet  or  privy  and  ashpit ;  and  that 

w^ater-closets  have  accordingly  been  introduced  in  a  good  many  of  the  instances 

in  which  the  exercise  of  this  power  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Surveyor 

Hall ;  but  that,  generally  speaking,  the  power  has  been  greatly  neglected ;  that  little     ^^'^'l'  3^^'"^- 

or  no  visible  improvement  in  this  respect  has  taken  place  since  the  constitution  of  ^125^-7!' 

the  Local  Board ;  and  that  even  some  of  the  registered  lodging-houses  have  been 

allowed  to  remain  destitute  of  such  accommodation  ;  to  which  should  be  added, 

that  the  further  powers  of  the  Act,  enabling  the  Local  Board  to  provide  public  ^ 

middens  and  necessaries,  and  thereby  to  mitigate  the  evils  arising  from  this 

deficiency  of  private  ones,  had,  almost  up  to  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  been  Q-  9804-8,9915-6. 

equally  and  entirely  neglected. 

127.  That  the  privies  and  ashpits  which  did  exist  in  Gateshead  appear  to  f^^^^yllj^^ll^^' 
have  been  habitually  in  a  foul  and  most  objectionable  condition ;  that  the  same  8161-  2,  8430-1,8939, 
indifference  to  filth,  and  negligence  in  respect  of  having  such  places  properly  g^gg' 
emptied  and  cleansed,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Gateshead,  as  in  Newcastle ; 

and  that,  where  this  indifference  and  negligence  did  not  exist,  considerable  and  q.  8435. 

increasing  difficulties  appear  to  have  been  experienced  in  getting  such  operations  Q.  8435-7,  9078-9. 

performed ;  that  it  was  enacted  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  that  the  Local  Board  it).  §  54. 
should  see  and  provide  that  all  drains,  water-closets,  privies,  cesspools  and 
ashpits  should  be  constructed  and  kept  so  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious 

•  •  O  8T03  7  9757  60 

to  health ;  that  this  enactment  has,  in  a  few  instances,  been  complied  with,  but  9796-9,  Vs'os,  9867.' 

in  so  few  out  of  the  many  calling  for  such  compliance  therewith  as  to  have 

produced  no  sensible  improvement  and  no  appreciable  diminution  of  the  sanitary  ^^^^'S- 

evils  thence  arising  ;  and  that  the  chief  reason  assigned  by  the  Local  Board  for 

its  not  having  been  more  frequently  complied  with  is,  that  the  multitude  of  such  ^069^78  g^oT^^*'' 

ill-kept  places  has  been  so  great,  as  to  render  it  hopeless  to  attempt  the  remedying 

thereof,  until  some  comprehensive  schemes  of  sewerage,  scavenage,  &c.,  shall 

have  been  devised  to  prevent  the  hitherto  inevitable   recurrence  of  such 

nuisances. 

128.  That  the  flagging,  paving,  &c.,  of  two  or  three  of  the  chief  thorough-  q  g^gg 
fares  of  Gateshead  appears  to  be  pretty  good,  but  in  other  public  streets  and  Q.  8466. 
thoroughfares  to  be  but  indifferent,  while  in  some  few  public  ones,  and  in  the  Q-  8152,  8377, 84i6, 
majority  of  private  courts  and  entries,  it  is  either  entirely  deficient  or  else  9l98-2oo!95'66-7,^' 
exceedingly  imperfect,  and  sometimes  so  bad  as  to  be  practically  almost  9824-6. 
uncleansable ;  that,  under  the  authority  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  Local  Q- 8342,8469,8948-9^ 
Board  have  had  full  power  to  level,  pave,  flag,  channel,  alter  and  repair  all  public  ^ 

streets;  and  that  this  power  has  been  exercised  to  a  certain,  although  but  an  Q- 9125-8, 9714-5, 
inadequate  extent,  so  as  to  lead  to  an  appreciable  improvement  in  the  main  q.  7868-70, 7937-40, 
thoroughfares,  but  not  to  any  improvement  at  all  in  the  miserable  courts  and  8005-7. 
entries,  the  condition  of  which  most  urgently  calls  for  the  exercise  thereof ;  and 
that  the  similar  powers  of  the  same  Act,  enabling  the  Local  Board  to  compel  the  ib-  §  69. 
levelling,  paving,  &c.,  of  private  streets,  has  similarly  been  exercised  only  to  the  '^^sl^^4%^63l''^^' 
same  inadequate  extent,  although,  in  one  instance  at  least,  as  before  mentioned,  9943-6. ' 
with  great  benefit  to  the  locality  and  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  *^  9^50-6. 

129.  That  the  scavenage  in  Gateshead,  which,  up  to  about  the  time  of  our  Q- 9091-2, 9925-6. 
inquiry,  seems  to  have  been  conducted  on  the  same  faulty  system  as  has  already  "  ' 
been  explained  with  reference  to  Newcastle,  appears,  up  to  the  time  of  the  late  ^ 
outbreak,  to  have  been  much  neglected  in  many  places,  and  in  the  miserable  ^  9568-71. 
courts  and  entries  to  have  been  neglected  altogether ;  that,  at  the  time  of  that  83-X^M72%lf-9!'^' 
outbreak,  large  accumulations  of  offensive  matter  Avere  collected  in  various  parts  Q- 9.572-6,9613, 8950. 
of  the  town,  and  that  probably  6OO  or  700  loads  were  removed  during  the  Q- ^927-31. 
epidemic,  without  exhausting  them,  several  such  still  remaining  unremovcd  Q-  ^8724.,  3474-9. 
up  to  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  there ;  and  that,  except  in  a  lew  cases,  the 
surface-cleansing  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Public  Health  Act  appear,  § 
especially  up  to  the  time  of  the  late  outbreak, 'to  have  been  very  inadequately  ^TbI'^^III'^^' 
enforced  and  exercised  by  the  Local  Board,  though  chiefly,  no  doubt,  in  respect  9769-71,' 9861, "9886, 
of_the  faulty  system  of  scavenage    adopted  or  acquiesced  in   by  them;  ^oi-'a-u,  9918-25. 
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Q.  8768-70, 7942-3,  Considerable  improvement  having  recently  been  visible  in  the  scavenaffe  of  a 
'9^03- s^'o'^s!' '''''   few  main  thoroughfares. 

Ante  §  77.  130.  That  the  observations  previously  made  as  to  the  results  of  the  deficiency 

of  sewers,  drains,  paving,  scavenging  and  domestic  accommodation,  &c.,  upon 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  are  equally  apphcable,  mutatis 
Q.  9181-7.  mutandis,  to  the  case  of  Gateshead ;  and  that  the  same  holds  with  reference  to 

Ante  §  67.  the  obscrvatious  upon  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes  also  ; — the  proportion  of 

Q.  7903, 9607-12.  the  poorer  classcs  to  the  entire  population  being  probably  somewhat  greater  in 
Gateshead  than  in  Newcastle ; — it  being  incontestible  that  those  habits  are  in  a 
Q.  7903-6, 8001-4,  large  proportion  of  cases  more  or  less,  and  sometimes  exceedingly,  reckless  and 
8262-4!  839*6-7,'  9172-  filthy  ;  whilst  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  circumstances  to 
.5,9577-8.  which  they  are  subjected  are  in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  give  origin  to 

Q.  9^0-6, 9578,  ^uch  habits  even  in  persons  not  previously  given  thereto  :  that  some,  at  least, 
9598-605.  among  these  people  appear  to  be  decidedly  cleanly  in  matters  properly  within 

their  own  control ;  and  that  it  can  hardly  be  affirmed  even  of  the  dirtiest  among 
Q.  9579-80.  them,  that  they  have  ever  had  adequate  means  or  opportunities  of  keeping 

themselves  clean. 

lb.  §61, 62.  131.  That,  under  the  authority  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  Local  Board 

have  had  power  to  provide  for  the  keeping  all  slaughter-houses  in  a  cleanly  and 
Q.  8723-4, 8995, 9011-  propcr  statc ;  that  byelaws  relative  thereto  were  early  issued  by  them,  and  have 
9'809-uf 986?9874-  ^"^"^^  b^^^  stringently  and  vigilantly  enforced  as  far  as  possible  ;  that  the  beneficial 
85, 9935.  '  effects  of  that  supervision  is  stated  to  have  been  visible,  at  all  events  in  several 
9936!^^"*'^°'^'^''^^'  cases;  but  that,  owing  to  the  impossibihty  of  effectually  enforcing  proper 
regulations  in  such  estabhshments  in  the  absence  of  adequate  sewerage,  many 
Q.  8121-5, 8139, 8497,  of  them  havc  continued  to  be  more  or  less  nuisances,  and  even  appear  to  have 
led  to  an  increase  of  mortality  during  the  late  outbreak  ;  that  other  offensive 
Q.  7866-7, 8339-40,  tradcs,  cspecially  triperies,  fellmongeries,  bone  and  guano  dealeries,  &c.,  have 
9833"-44r988'7%^^*^'  ^^^o  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent ;  that  the  Local  Board  have  enforced  the 
Q-9937.  enactment  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  provides  that  none  such  shalh  be 

^'  newly  established  w^ithout  the  consent  of  the  Local  Board ;  but  that,  in  one 

Q.  9772-95,9189-92.   instance  at  least,  they  appear  to  have  given  consent  to  the  new  establishment  of 
one  such,  to  the  obvious  detriment  of  the  health  of  the  vicinity,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  their  Surveyor ;  that  the  Local  Board  in  Gateshead  has 
Q.  9188, 9238.         had  110  sptclfic  powcr  to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance,  and  that  the  same  has 
Q^7922-3, 7985,  9239  a^Q(,Qj.(jj^-[g} y  incrcascd ;  and  that,  what  with  coal  smoke  and  the  fumes  evolved 
from  chemical  works,  &c.,  the  atmosphere  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  i^ 
Q.  9243-6.  stated  to  be  so  acrid  and  to  lead  to  so  rapid  a  corrosion  of  the  telegraph  wires, 

that  the  latter  were,  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  in  process  of  being  taken  down 
from  their  exposed  position  along  the  elevated  lines  of  railway,  and  being 
inclosed  in  metal  pipes  as  a  protection  against  it ;  that  the  nuisance  arising 
Q.  9761-2.  9860,9919.  fi'om  swinerics  has  been  greatly  abated  by  the  Local  Board,  under  the  powers 
of  the  Public  Health  Act ;  but  that  a  gigantic  nuisance  in  the  shape  of  a 
!?82^7°32"*'  cowbyre  has,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of  the  Surveyor,  been  suffered  to 

continue  in  a  densely  populated  neighbourhood,  to  the  apparent  aggravation  of 
Q-  8070.  the  mortality  during  the  late  outbreak ;  that  the  chief  burial  ground,  in  the 

^h\il^'luo-\'^^'    centre  of  the  town,  appears  up  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  late  outbreak  to  have 
'     '       '        been  in  a  very  overfull  and  unwholesome  condition,  and  to  have  been  shut  up 
t  accordingly  as  such  ;  and  that  other  general  causes,  original  or  aggravative,  of 

the  late  outbreak,  such  as  unwholesome  food,  bad  fruit,  excess  in  drink,  ike, 
I,  Ante,  §  92.  will  also  havc  been  in  operation  in  Gateshead,  as  well  as  in  Newcastle,  but  that, 

|p!l  in  the  presence  of  so  much  more  important  and  more  easily  removable  causes, 

we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  thereon. 

132.  That  whilst  reporting,  as  we  do  without  any  hesitation,  that  the 
I  sanitary  powers  of  the  Local  Board  in  Gateshead  had,  up  to  and  until  the  time 

b.  ^^^^'^^o?' ^r'^'  the  late  outbreak,  been  in  many  respects  but  inadequately  and  unsatisfactorily 
[  ■  •       exercised;  that  the  due  exercise  of  those  powers  could  not  have  failed  decidedly 

j  to  mitigate  the  virulence  of  that  outbreak,  and  consequently  that  the  inadequate 

I  exercise  of  them  cannot  bat  be  regarded  as  having  tended  seiiously  to  aggravate 

it ;  we,  nevertheless,  have  considerable  hesitation  in  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
:  the  degree  of  blame  attaching  to  the  Local  Board  in  respect  thereof: — that  the 

Local  Board  had  been  constituted  but  very  little  more  than  two  years,  when 
Q.  8860-1.  the  late  epidemic  burst  upon  them ;  that  the  operations  of  all  newly  constituted 

representative  bodies,  having  no  means  of  action  except  by  additional  and 
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unpopular  rates  specially  leviable  for  the  purpose,  are  liable  to  be  somewhat 

slow  at  first;  that  the  Local  Board  of  Gateshead  not  only  commenced  its 

preliminary  operations  briskly  in  respect  of  the  appointment  of  some  of  its 

officers,  but  also  within  six  or  seven  months  after  its  final  constitution  had  q  8862-7, 9643-4. 

issued  and  got   approved  several   very  useful  byelaws,  on   a  variety  of 

subjects,  and  again,  upon   the    outbreak  of  the   late  epidemic,  exhibited 

considerable  energy  in  their  endeavours  to  repress  it,  although,  of  course,  Q.  8642-3. 

to  comparatively  little  purpose  ;  that  some  of  its  officers,  especially  its  Clerk  Q-  8644-5. 

(or  rather,  as  we  fear  we  ought  now  to  say,  its  late  Clerk)  and  its  Surveyor, 

and  some  few  of  its  members,  have  always  been  eager  and  earnest  advocates  of 

the  full  exercise  of  its  sanitary  powers,  and  have  zealously  afforded  us,  as  to 

Mr.  Superintending  Inspector  Rawlinson  before  us,  all  the  information  and 

assistance  in  their  power ;  and  that,  in  the  actual  exercise  of  those  powers,  the 

Local  Board  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  lagged  behind,  but  on  the  contrary  9353-6.*  ' 

to  have  been  generally  in  advance  of  public  opinion  in  the  borough,  and  of  the 

views  and  wishes  of  the  ratepayers  at  large ;  that,  although  some  few  of  the 

more  active  members  of  the  Local  Board  appear  themselves  to  have  been 

owners  of  some  of  the  very  ill-conditioned  house  property  in  the  borough,  and  q.  9145-53. 

in  so  far  to  have  been  personally  and  pecuniarily  interested  in  obstructing 

the  exercise  of  the  salutary  powers  in  question,  still  the  main  obstruction 

thereto  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  impatience  of  sanitary  rates  on  the  Q.9581. 8714-22, 

part  of  the  ratepayers  at  large,  who  have  hitherto  been  more  alive  to  the  direct  8795-6^,^9051'-^^^' 

pressure  of  those  rates  than  to  the  indirect  effects  of  unremedied  sanitarj/  evils 

upon  life  and  health,  and  ultimately  upon  the  poor  rates  ;  that  other  and  for 

the  time,  no  doubt,  considerable  difficulties  appear  also  to  have  been  experienced 

in  borrowing  monies  to  defray  the  first  expense  of  compulsory  improvements  on  q.  8689. 

private  properties,  as  also  in  recovering  the  monies  thus  expended  in  advance,  q.  9134-8. 

and  generally  in  having  frequently  to  threaten  or  resort  to  expensive  legal 

proceedings  in  order  to  insure  a  compliance  with  the  law;  to  which  should  be 

added  that,  although  nothing  has  been  done  in  respect  of  model  lodging-  q.  7864-5, 7982, 9500, 

houses   for   the    accommodation  of  the  poorer  classes,  baths  and  washhouses  9653-4. 

have  from  their  first  constitution  been  in  contemplation  and  in  course  of  prepara-  q.  9733-5,  9863. 

tion  and  erection,  and  will  probably  be  open  to  the  public  before  the  expiration 

of  the  third  year  from  the  time  of  that  constitution. 

133.  That  the  observations  already  made  in  respect  of  the  water  supplied  to  Ante,  §  84-90. 
Newcastle  before  and  during  the  late  outbreak,  are  also  in  the  main  applicable 
in  respect  of  that  supplied  to  Gateshead,  both  towns  being  supplied  by  the  q.  ssas. 
same  Water  Company  and  from  the  same  original  sources  ;  that  the  possibihty  of 
local  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  water,  owing  to  local  circumstances,  was  q.  8779-81,  8807 
more  strongly  suggested  by  the  evidence  given  in  Gateshead,  but  that  in  ^669-77. 
other  respects  this  was  nearly  identical  with  that  ffiven  in  Newcastle ;  that 

*  Q787897995  6 

there  was  the  same  general  consent  as  to  the  water  having  been  bad,  muddy,  8501-5, 876i,9o'u 
and  very  undesirable  for  drinking  purposes  ;  that  the  same  distinct  declarations  ^i^-i-^- 
were  made  by  some  witnesses  as  to  its  having  had  a  disagreeable  taste  and  q.  8761-74, 9015-9. 
offensive  smell  (although  in  Gateshead  this  was  stated  to  have  happened  in  Q- §776-87, 8807-8, 
other  years  besides  1853),  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  similar  statements  were  ^^"^'^^^^"'''^2. 
made  by  others  as  to  their  never  having  noticed  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  8506-9.  ' 
that  no  one  in  Gateshead  appeared  to  have  heard  of  any  such  offensive  changes  Q.  7392-3, 7993, 8533- 
in  the  water  of  ordinarily  good  wells  and  springs,  as  M^ere  alleged  to  have  ^' 
occurred  in  some  cases  in  Newcastle ;  that  while  one  witness  was  of  opinion 
that  the  water  was  such  as  would  predispose  the  public  generally  to  diarrhoea,  q.  8540. 
and  so  render  them  more  susceptible  of  cholera,  others  expressed  themselves  to  q.  7889-91  8541-53 
the  effect  that  the  use  of  it  had  not  had  any  material,  or  at  all  events  directly  9357-60. 
traceable,  effect  on  the  virulence  of  the  epidemic  ;  that  the  nature  of  the  water 
supply  in  Gateshead,  viz.,  in  respect  of  its  being  but  very  rarely  introduced  Q-  8524. 
into  the  interior  of  the  houses,  is  defective,  as  in  Newcastle,  and  in  respect  of 
its  being  less  often  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  premises,  appears  to  be  still  q.  8830-2 
more  so ;  and  that  the  extent  of  it,  although  greatly  increased  under  the 
auspices  of  the  existing  Company,  is  still  inadequate  to  the  wants  or  necessities,  Q.  7894-7, 8511-32, 
especially  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  that  in  a  few  instances  the  Local  Board  have  8813-25,  9678-88. 
exercised  their  powers  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  compelling  houseowners  Q-  9804-5.  ib.  §  76. 
or  occupiers,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  provide  their  houses  with  water ; 
hnt  that  the  powers  in  question  have  not  been  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose 
in  view,  owing  to  the  doubt  whether  the  word  "  house  "  there  can  be  construed 
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to  apply  to  a  tenement  or  part  of  a  house,  such  tenements  being  the  only 
dwellings  in  Gateshead  now  destitute  of  water  supply. 

134.  That,  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  late  epidemic  in  Gateshead,  it 
appears  that  an  expense  of  about  1,278/.  was  incurred  by  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians for  immediate  services ;  that  a  public  subscription  of  about  600/.  was 
similarly  expended  ;  that  an  annual  expense  of  about  450/.  was  incurred  for  the 
maintenance  of  persons  thereby  rendered  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates,  which,  at 
only  six  years'  purchase  would  amount  to  2,700/. ;  so  that,  without  considering 
the  loss  arising  from  stoppage  of  trade,  &c.,  and  which  must  have  been  very 
considerable,  the  cost  of  the  recent  outbreak  will  have  amounted  to  some  4,600/., 
or  more  than  the  whole  public  expenditure  of  the  Local  Board  during  the  two 
years  of  its  existence :  and  all,  as  before  observed,  in  respect  of  Newcastle, 
without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  town,  and  without  the  slightest  defence  or 
guarantee  having  been  thereby  obtained  against  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
calamity  and  expense. 

Thirdly,  as  regards  Tynemouth  : 

13.5.  That  the  borough  of  Tynemouth,  as  its  name  imports,  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  on  the  north  bank,  some  eight  or  nine  miles  below 
Newcastle,  and  in  a  physical  and  sanitary  view  presents  many  points  of  resemblance 
both  to  Newcastle  and  to  Gateshead ;  that  the  same  radically  bad  forms  of 
house  construction,  back  to  back  or  into  "  banks,"  and  the  same  dangerous,  if 
not  irremediable,  unwholesomeness  of  habitations  prevails  there  also  to  a  consi- 
derable extent ;  the  sewerage,  drainage,  paving,  and  privy  and  ashpit  accom- 
modation being  probably  as  deficient  there,  and  the  water  supply  being  worse, 
than  in  either  of  those  other  places :  and  the  whole  sanitary  condition  of  the 
borough,  as  regards  permanent  works,  being  admitted  to  be  but  little  better 
than  in  1 849,  when  it  was  very  bad,  and  when  the  place  was  most  severely  visited 
by  cholera. 

136.  That  the  borough  of  Tynemouth  appears  not  to  have  been  incorporated 
till  November  1849;  that  the  Public  Health  Act  was  applied  to  it,  and  the 
Town  Council  constituted  the  Local  Board  of  Health  there  in  1851  ;  that  since 
then  a  complete  survey  of  the  borough  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  compre- 
hensive sanitary  works  ;  that  in  September  1852,  when  the  cholera  was  supposed 
to  be  approaching  our  eastern  coast,  and  again  in  September  1853,  after  it  had 
broken  out  in  Newcastle  and  in  Gateshead,  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  borough 
was  instituted,  and  other  temporary  measures  adopted  and  carried  out  with 
great  energy  and  effect ;  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  borough  suffered  a  loss 
of  but  12  lives  out  of  30,000  or  upwards  (29,170  at  the  census  of  1851); 
and  that  under  these  circumstances  we  have  not  thought  it  requisite  to  go  into 
any  more  lengthy  inquiry  or  report  with  reference  to  this  borough. 

All  which  is  humbly  submitted  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 


15th  July  1854. 


Joseph  Burnley  Hume. 
John  Simon. 

John  Frederic  Bateman. 
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Commissioners. 

JOSEPH  BURNLEY  HUME,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

JOHN  SIMON,  Esq. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  BATEMAN,  Esq. 

Thomas  Emerson  Headlam,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  Alderman  of  the  Borough  of  Newcastle-    T.  E.  Headlamp 

upon-Tyne,  (sworn):  Esq.,  M.D. 

1.  {Chairman.) — You  are  consulting  physician,  I  believe,  to  tl)e  infirmary  of  this  town?  jgtli  Jan.  1854. 
— I  am.   

2.  And  you  are  physician  to  the  Newcastle  dispensary,  and  also  to  the  fever  hospital 
here  ? — Yes. 

3.  You  have  practised  in  tliis  town  for  a  great  many  years,  I  believe  ? — I  have  ;  since 
the  year  1805. 

4.  You  remember  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1831  and  1832? — Perfectly. 

5.  Was  its  spread  universal  in  respect  of  all  ranks  and  classes  in  life  ?  —  Not  in  the  first 
instance. 

6.  Was  it  confined  cliiefly  to  the  lower  classes? — Cliiefly  to  the  lower  classes. 

7.  Did  it  spread  equally  through  all  parts  and  districts  of  the  town? — It  was  confined 
very  much  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  town. 

8.  Do  you  mean  lower  in  respect  of  level?  — I  mean  lower  in  respect  of  level. 

9.  I  notice  from  the  reports  of  the  fever  hospital  that,  whereas  in  the  five  years  183*> — 
1837  the  cases  admitted  into  the  fever  hospital  rtinged  from  fifty-one  downwards,  and. 
averaged  about  thirty-five  per  annum,  in  the  years  1838,  1839,  1840,  and  1841  they 
amounted  to  162,  120,  128,  and  11.5  respectively.  Do  you  find  that  so  stated  there? — Yes. 

10.  Can  you  remember  what  diseases  or  epidemics  prevailed  to  swell  tlie  fever  cases  to 
that  extent? — 1  do  not  recollect  exactly  those  years;  but  the  variety  of  epidemics  was 
considerable  in  different  years;  and  they  prevailed  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
insufficiency  of  food. 

11.  Do  you  remember  that  in  the  year  1 813-44  there  prevailed  an  epidemic  of  conta- 
gious fever?- — I  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  epidemics  in  particular  years.  I  know  there 
was  a  great  variety  of  them,  and  I  can  only  remember  them  by  referring  to  the  statistical 
reports  of  the  day. 

12.  Do  you  find  it  stated  in  the  fever  hospital  report  for  the  year  1844  that  contagious 
fever  had  that  year  been  prevalent  in  an  increased  degree,  and  that  124  cases  had  that 
year  been  admitted,  being  more  than  twice  the  number  admitted  during  the  preceding 
year? — I  do;  but  1  can  state  only  generally  that  I  believe  in  tlie  correctness  of  those 
reports. 

13.  Do  you  in  the  report  of  the  Newcastle  dispensary  for  the  year  1846  find  it  stated 
that  measles,  small  pox,  and  scarlet  fever  had  been  prevalent  in  an  epidemic  form  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1846? — I  do. 

14.  You  believe  that  statement  to  be  correct? — Yes. 

15.  Is  it  there  stated  that  scarlet  fever  had  prevailed  in  one  of  ils  worst  forms  ;  and  that 
cases  of  small  pox  had  that  year  been  more  numerous  and  severe  than  for  several  years 
previously  ? — It  is  so  stated,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

16.  Can  you  remember  that  that  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  prevailed  till  April,  1847  ? — 
I  do  not  distinctly  remember  lliat. 

17.  Is  it  stated  in  the  dispensary  report  for  the  year  1847  that  in  the  eighteen  months 
during  which  the  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  prevailed  467  cases  had  been  admitted  into  the 
dispensary,  of  which  sixty-one  had  died? — It  is  so  stated  in  the  report. 

18.  Do  you  in  the  same  report  find  it  stated  that  in  the  same  year  continued  and  typhus 
fever  had  been  more  than  usually  prevalent,  and  do  you  in  the  fever  hospital  report  for 
the  same  year  find  it  stated  that,  at  tlie  same  time  that  scarlet  fever  in  its  most  malignant 
form  was  ravaging  the  infant  population,  the  Irish  fever  also  was  prevalent  among  the  rest 
of  the  population  ? — I  do. 
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T.  E.  £teadlam,        19.  I  see  by  this  last  report  that  the  fever  cases  admitted  in  that  year  amounted  to  137, 
Esq.,  M.D.       as  compared  with  fifty-five  and  fifty-three  in  the  two  previous  years.    Would  that  imply  a 
considerable  intensity  of  epidemic  ? — Certainly  it  would ;  and  I  can  state  from  my  own 
recollection  at  that  time,  that  that  epidemic  prevailed  chiefly  from  the  immigration  of  Irish 
trampers  who  had  been  suffering  from  famine, 

20.  Can  you  remember  that  that  Irish  fever  continued  all  through  1847  till  the  spring  of 
1 848  ?— I  believe  it  did. 

21.  But  that  it  was  peculiarly  intense  in  the  autumn  of  1847  ? — T  do  not  exactly  know 
at  what  period  it  was  peculiarly  intense ;  but  about  that  time  it  prevailed,  and  was  attributed 
to  that  cause. 

22.  Do  you  find  it  stated  in  the  dispensary  report  for  the  year  1848  that  the  epidemic 
of  continued  fever,  which  prevailed  so  extensively  at  the  date  of  the  previous  year's  report, 
continued  with  unmitigated  severity  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  notwith- 
standing all  the  exertions  made  to  arrest  its  progress  ? — I  find  that  stated  in  the  report. 

23.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  Irish  fever  was  introduced  chiefly  by  the  immigration  of 
Irish  trampers — was  it  confined  in  its  ravages  to  tlie  Irish  population  only  ? — It  was  not 
confined  to  them  only,  but  chiefly. 

24.  Did  other  classes  of  the  population  suffer  frorn  it? — There  were  other  classes  similarly 
circumstanced :  other  trampers  and  other  inhabitants  in  crowded  dwellings. 

25.  Is  it  stated  in  the  report  of  the  fever  hospital  for  the  year  1848  that  the  number  of 
cases  admitted  in  that  year  reached  710,  as  compared  with  137  in  the  year  before,  and 
fifty-three  in  the  year  before  that  ? — It  is  so  stated. 

26.  And  you  believe  it  to  be  correct  ? — And  1  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

27.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  arrangements  that  were  then  made  to  accommodate  those 
patients? — 1  know  there  were  increased  arrangements  made  for  their  accommodation. 

28.  No  such  intensity  of  fever  had  ever  been  known  before  ? — Never. 

29.  And  there  were  no  hospital  arrangements  in  existence  at  all  adequate  to  meet  it  ? — 
There  were  not. 

30.  Would  you  say  that  the  Irish  fever  prevailed  in  the  same  localities  as  the  cholera  of 
1831  and  the  scarlet  fever  of  1846,  or  was  its  localization  different  ? — Generally  speaking, 
it  was  in  tlie  lower  parts  of  the  town.    There  are  particular  places  where  the  Irish  resort 

31.  Could  you  specify  any  of  the  districts  in  which  both  epidemics  raged  alike  ? — I  should 
say  in  the  lower  part  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints. 

32.  Can  you  give  any  name  to  its  chief  seats  more  distinct  than  that? — I  should  say 
Sandgate,  and  Pandon,  and  Stockbridge,  and  the  New  Road. 

33.  Is  it  stated  in  the  dispensary  report  for  1 848  that  in  the  November  of  1847,  while 
the  Irish  fever  was  still  raging,  an  epidemic  of  influenza  of  more  than  ordinary  severity 
commenced  and  continued  with  more  or  less  virulence  during  the  whole  of  the  winter? — It 
is  so  stated  in  the  report. 

34.  Is  it  stated  that  typhoid  symptoms  supervened  in  many  cases  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
change  what  is  in  general  a  very  manageable  disease  into  one  of  great  difBculty  and  danger? 
— It  is  so. 

35.  Does  that  imply  a  considerable  intensity  of  the  complaint  ? — Considerable  intensity 
of  fever. 

36.  Is  it  stated  in  the  dispensary  report  for  1851  that  a  smart  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever 
prevailed  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  of  1850,  and  continued  until  April,  1851  ?— 
It  is  so  stated. 

37.  And  you  believe  it  to  be  correct  ? — And  I  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

38.  I  find  in  the  dispensary  report  for  1852  that  scarlet  fever,  which  had  prevailed  as  a 
smart  epidemic  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  of  1850,  had  persisted  in  its 
ravages  during  the  whole  of  that  year,  and  still  prevailed,  cases  of  a  severe  and  fatal 
character  continually  occurring ;  is  that  so  ?  —It  is  so  stated  in  the  report. 

39.  I  find  in  the  fever  hospital  report  for  1852  that  the  number  of  patients  in  that 
year  amounted  to  102,  of  which  number  twenty  died ;  that  many  of  the  deaths  arose  from 
a  bad  form  of  confluent  small  pox ;  and  that  an  epidemic  of  this  fearful  disease  had  been 
prevalent  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  during  several  months  ? — I  find  that  to  be  so 
stated. 

40.  Simultaneously  with  the  scarlet  fever  mentioned  in  the  previous  instance? — Yes. 

41.  Were  those  epidemics,  do  you  think,  confined  to  the  same  localities  ? — I  am  not 
aware  tliat  they  were. 

42.  Is  it  stated  in  the  fever  hospital  report  for  the  year  1851,  that  out  of  the  119 
cases  admitted  in  that  year,  seventy-three  cases  were  sent  in  from  the  parish  of  All  Saints 
alone  ? — It  is  so  stated  in  the  report. 

43.  Do  you  remember  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  year  1852-53? — 1  do. 

44.  Was  that  fever  severe  in  its  nature  ? — It  was  not  so  severe  as  some  I  have  known. 

45.  I  find  it  stated  in  the  fever  hospital  report  for  the  year  1853  that  the  diseases 
connected  with  fever  during  the  past  year  had  been  most  formidable,  not  from  their  number, 
but  their  fatality  and  extraordinary  malignity ;  and  that  out  of  seventy-two  cases  admitted 
fifteen  were  fatal — is  that  statement  correct? — I  believe  the  report  to  be  correct;  but 
only  a  small  number  was  admitted,  and  the  fatality  arose  from  the  peculiar  symptoms. 

46.  The  high  rate  of  mortality  of  fifteen  out  of  seventy-two  was  owing  to  peculiar 
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circumslances ? — I  believe  it  was.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge:  I  know  that  T.  E.  Headlam, 
Report,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  correct.  Esq.^MJ). 

47.  I  see  by  tlie  dispensary  report  for  1833,  that  in  August  last  or  thereabouts,   

diarrhoea  infantum  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  was  of  a  very  fatal  character,  and  shortly 
afterwards  you  had  the  visitation  of  cholera? — We  had. 

48.  Were  its  attacks  at  all  confined  to  any  particular  class  ?  Was  diarrhoea,  I  mean, 
confined  to  any  particular  class? — No;  it  was  more  universal  than  any  epidemic  we  have 
hitherto  had. 

49.  Was  the  mortality  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  as  in  the  previous  outbreak  ? — No, 
it  was  not ;  it  extended  over  the  whole  town. 

50.  Did  it  reach  the  highest  as  well  as  the  middling  classes  ? — The  highest  as  well  as 
the  middling. 

51.  Do  you  know,  from  your  experience  as  a  medical  man,  whether  a  great  many  of  the 
families  of  the  gentry  left  the  place  ? — A  great  many. 

52.  And  that  would  account  for  the  mortality  among  the  gentry  not  having  been  greater 
than  it  was? — Of  course,  it  would  not  affect  those  who  were  absent. 

53.  In  respect  of  the  assertion  that  this  last  outbreak  has  been  unprecedentedly  severe, 
would  vou  understand  it  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  the  attacks  of  the  disease,  or  in  the 
severity  of  the  attacks,  or  how? — In  the  extent  of  the  attacks — the  numerous  instances  of 
its  occurrence.    It  was  also  very  severe. 

54.  In  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  attacks  was  it  markedly  more  severe  than  previous 
outbreaks  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 

55.  You  would  understand  the  alleged  excessive  severity  of  the  outbreak  then  as  having 
reference  to  its  extent? — To  its  extent.  I  am  not  able  to  state  from  my  own  experience, 
or  from  the  calculations  that  I  have  received,  whether  it  was  more  fatal  than  formerly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  attacks. 

56.  Was  the  mortality  under  this  last  outbreak  confined  chiefly,  or  in  any  degree,  to  the 
old  seats  of  Irish  fever  and  of  cholera  in  1831  ? — Certainly  not;  it  extended  over  the 
whole  town,  and  to  places  usually  considered  healthy. 

57.  Was  the  intensity  of  the  mortality  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  all  the  different 
districts? — I  should  think  it  was.  Of  course  it  was  more  severe  in  unhealthy  places, 
where  a  person  had  less  chance  of  escaping,  and  where  he  was  under  unfavourable 
circumstances. 

58.  Were  there  special  localities  in  which  the  disease  seemed  to  be  more  intense,  and  in 
which  the  mortality  was  greater  than  in  others? — I  think  that  that  certainly  was  the  case. 

59.  Were  these  places  where  this  greater  intensity  of  the  disease  prevailed  the  same  as 
had  been  visited  by  a  greater  intensity  of  cholera  and  Irish  fever  in  previous  years? — 
I  think  not;  there  were  other  places  equally  unfavourable  to  recovery,  as  the  low  parts  of 
the  town  or  the  parish  of  All  Saints.  Higher  parts  of  the  town  were  similarly  circum- 
stanced with  respect  to  unhealthiness. 

60.  Besides  the  old  seats  of  disease,  there  were  other  and,  so  to  say,  new  seats  of  disease, 
in  which  it  prevailed  with  equal  intensity  as  in  the  old  ? — Yes. 

61.  You  do  not  say  that  the  old  seats  of  disease  were  spared,  but  that  new  seats  of 
disease  were  visited  with  equal  severity  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

62.  In  the  dispensary  report  for  the  years  1845,  1846,  and  1848,  I  find  that  there 
occurred  in  those  years  several  cases,  including  one  unusually  severe  and  fatal  case,  of 
cholera,  viz.,  in  November,  1847? — I  see  that  that  is  there  stated,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
correct;  but  sporadic  and  fatal  cases  of  cholera  have  prevailed  in  this  town  and  neighbour- 
hood from  the  first  outbreak  of  cholei  a  up  to  this  time. 

63.  Since  1831  cholera  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  sporadically  down  to  the  present 
day  ? — 1  think  so. 

64.  Has  typhus  or  scarlatina,  or  any  other  form  of  continued  fever,  habitually  been 
prevalent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  when  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  prevalent  in  an 
epidemic  form?  That  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  dispensary  report  for  the  year  1849, 
does  it  not  ? — Typhus  fever  prevails  in  all  years  in  individual  cases,  I  believe. 

65.  Do  you  then,  taking  a  review  of  what  we  have  gone  through,  consider  that  the 
borough  of  Newcastle  has,  in  the  language  of  certain  complainants,  been  visited  by  a 
complete  succession  of  epidemics  from  the  year  1831  to  this  time? — I  consider  that  disease 
has  been  prevalent  epidemically  at  different  periods  both  in  town  and  country.  1  consider 
that  these  epidemics  have  prevailed  time  out  of  mind  in  all  towns  and  in  country  places 
also.  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  in  country  villages  these  epidemics  have  been  quite  as 
prevalent  as  in  large  towns;  both  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  fever. 

66.  Do  you  think  that  Newcastle,  since  1831,  has  suffered  a  greater  number  or  a  greater 
intensity  of  epidemics  than  other  places  ? — I  do  not. 

67.  I  have  here  a  paper  furnished  to  me  by  the  Registrar  General,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  rates  of  mortality  during  the  successive  years  from  1839  to  1853  from  all 
causes,  and  during  a  certain  number  of  years  from  zymotic  disease  specially.  I  see  it  is 
there  stated  that  in  1839  the  mortality  rate  was  307  per  thousand.  Do  you  not  consider 
that  a  high  rate  of  mortality  ? — I  should  consider  it  was. 

68.  In  the  year  1840  it  was  27-8?— That  of  course  is  less. 

69.  Is  that  what  you  would  consider  a  reasonable  rate,  or  an  improperly  high  one  ? — 
I  should  think  it  was  rather  high  also. 
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T.  E.  Headlam,  70.  In  1841  it  was  29-2,  tliat  is  also  high  ? — Yes,  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  to  stat- 

Esq.,  M.D.  istical  returns  with  any  particularity. 

~ —  71.  In  1846  the  mortality  rate  reached  3G-2  per  mille,  tliat  I  presume  wonld  be  very 

19th  Jan.  1854.  high  ?— Yes.  " 

72.  In  1847  it  reached  32-8,  that  is  also  high  ? — Yes ;  anything  above  thirty  would  be  high. 

73.  In  1848,  it  was  27  3;  in  1849,  29- 1  ;  in  1852,  29-7  ;  and  in  the  year  1853,  43-3—1 
presume  that  that  you  would  consider  a  very  high  rate  ? — Yes. 

74.  You  have  no  statistical  knowledge  yourself  of  the  exact  number  of  deaths  that  took 
place  during  the  last  outbreak  ? — I  have  not. 

75.  Now  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  may  have  attended,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  causes  of,  previous  epidemics,  is  it  within  your  recollection  that 
the  water  failed  in  the  year  1831  ? — It  was  supposed  lliat  it  failed  at  that  time  ;  it  was 
complained  of  About  that  time,  I  do  not  exactly  remember  when,  but  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  couiplainls  of  that  kind,  that  the  water  company  was  established. 

Vide  Q.  5^01  post.  76.  1  see  it  stated  in  the  eighteenth  page  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  History  of  the 
"  Water  Supply  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,"  that  in  the  summer  of  1831,  a  large  under- 
ground reservoir  at  Cox  Lodge,  theretofore  deemed  inexhaustible,  and  whicli  was  then  the 
only  source  of  supply  to  Newcastle,  became  completely  dry;  and  that  in  this  emergency 
the  company  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  erecting  an  engine  for  pumping  water  from 
the  river,  and  that  no  fewer  than  120  water  carts  were  employed  daily  for  six  weeks  in 
carrying  the  unhliered  water  to  the  Company's  tenants ;  do  you  believe  that  to  be  a 
correct  statement  ? — I  believe  it  is  ;  I  remember  perfectly  that  for  the  purpose  of  my 
stable  and  coach-house  vvater  was  carted. 

77.  Do  you  remember  the  impression  tiien  entertained  by  the  medical  profession 
generally  as  to  the  causes  which  were  likely  to  aggravate  the  virulence  of  that  epidemic? — 
I  do  not  recollect  so  much  attention  being  paid  to  it  at  that  particular  time. 

78.  I  was  going  to  allude  to  points  of  cleanliness,  both  in  person  and  in  dwelling  and 
in  thoroughfare.  Were  those  points  then  looked  upon  by  the  medical  profession  genei-ally, 
as  of  importance  wltli  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  health  from  attacks  of  cholera  ? — 
Unquestionably  they  were  considered  important ;  but  not  of  the  same  importance  then 
as  they  have  been  latterly. 

79.  I  see  in  the  dispensary  report  for  1847  that  the  ravages  of  the  then  epidemic  of 
scarlet  fever,  although,  like  epidemics  in  general,  it  was  chiefly  felt  by  the  jDoorer  classes, 
were  iar  from  being  greatest  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town ;  and  that  the  disease  was 
fearfully  fatal  in  confined  courts  where  drainage  was  superficial,  filth  accumulated,  and  the 
houses  wex'e  devoid  of  proper  means  of  ventilation;  do  you  think  that  a  proper  and  correct 
view  of  the  matter  ?  —  1  believe  that  is  correct.  At  the  same  time  1  have  stated  before  that  I 
have  known  the  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  particularly,  as  virulent  in  country  villages  as  1 
ever  saw  it  in  large  towns. 

80.  What  was  the  state  of  tliose  country  villages,  in  respect  of  what  we  may  call  sewerage 
and  drainage,  and  ventilation  and  over-crowding  ?  —  T  am  not  aware  that  there  was  anything 
particularly  attached  to  them,  because  it  was  not  confined  to  any  one  country  village;  they 
would  be  deficient  in  drainage  generally  probably. 

81.  If  it  wei'e  suggested  that  those  circumstances  of  bad  sewerage,  want  of  cleanliness, 
and  so  on  were  always  present  in  the  main  haunts  of  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  would 
you  consider  that  a  correct  statement  ? — I  would  say  that  it  increased  the  tendency  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease,  but  I  should  not  say  that  it  was  universally  the  case. 

82.  Again,  in  reference  to  the  then  simultaneous  epidemic  of  Irish  fever  the  same 
report  states,  that  it  was  surprising  that  that  disease,  introduced  as  it  had  been  by  Irish 
immigrants,  had  not  spread  more  extensively  than  it  had  among  the  inhabitants,  when 
the  crowded  state  of  the  lodging  houses  and  tenements  in  tlie  lower  parts  of  the  town  was 
considered.  That  the  extensive  railway  operations  then  in  progress  had  contributed  much 
to  this  overcrowding,  not  only  by  bringing  in  an  immense  number  of  workmen,  but  by 
causing  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  property  inhabited  by  great  numbers 
of  the  poorer  classes,  wlio  had  then  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  quarters  already  too 
numerously  occupied;  that  in  many  instances  six  beds  had  been  found  in  one  room,  each 
bed  occupied  by  a  family ;  the  rooms  being  almost  entirely  devoid  of  ventilation,  and,  with 
the  alleys  in  which  they  are  situated,  in  a  most  filthy  condition,  and  so  on.  Do  you  find 
that  so? — I  find  that  so  stated  there. 

83.  In  the  fever  hospital  report  for  1847  again,  I  see  it  suggested  that  there  were 
here  in  Newcastle  rooms  so  badly  ventilated,  and  so  filthy,  as  to  warrant  the  fear  of  an 
epidemic  disease  being  generated  amongst  them  without  any  actual  importation  of  it.  Do 
you  think  that  filth  and  want  of  ventilation  are  capable  of  such  an  influence? — I  do. 

84.  And  in  the  fever  hospital  report  for  the  year  1848,  I  see  it  stated  that  nothing  can 
be  more  ingeniously  adapted  for  the  engendering  or  disseminating  of  infection,  than  the 
trampers'  boarding  house,  or  the  tenemented  dwellings  of  the  lower  Irish;  that  here  fever 
has  its  constant  home;  and  that  from  hence,  vvhen  aggravated  by  privation,  epidemic 
influence,  or  other  depressing  cause,  it  spreads  abroad.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  there  ? — I  do. 

85.  In  the  year  1847,  I  believe,  a  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  sanitary  association  was 
formed,  was  it  not  ? — I  believe  it  was ;  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  the  time. 
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86.  Were  you  not  a  vice  president  of  it?— I  was  a  member  of  it,  but  I  do  not  exactly  t.  E.  Headlam, 
recollect  when  it  was  formed.  ^   ^  Esq.,  M.D. 

87.  You  were  vice  president  of  a  sanitary  association,  formed  about  that  time? — Yes,   

I  was  a  member  of  it ;  1  am  not  aware  whether  I  held  that  office.  19th  Jan.  1854. 

88.  Can  you  remember  what  is  stated  in  the  dispensary  report  for  1847,  viz.,  that  on  

the  recommendations  of  that  association,  the  local  authorities  removed  immense  accumu- 
lations of  filth  from  several  crowded  localities,  and  otherwise  improved  the  sanitary 

condition  of  the  place? — I  did  not  attend  frequently,  and  1  am  not  aware  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  association. 

89.  Are  you  not  able  to  speak  generally  as  to  the  operations  of  the  local  authorities  then 
in  the  improvement  of  the  town  ? — The  local  authorities  did  improve  the  town,  but  I  am 
not  aware  upon  what  suggestions. 

90.  They  did,   however,  improve   the  town  ;  tlie  town  was   improved  ? — Yes ;  my 

impression  was  that  great  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  town,  during  what  we  called 
the  Irish  fever. 

91.  In  1818-49,  1  believe  you  bad  another  attack  of  cholera  in  this  town? — We  had. 

92.  It  was  light  as  compared  both  with  the  previous  and  the  subsequent  attacks  ? — 
It  was. 

93.  Was  water  at  that  time  abundant  and  good  ? — It  was. 

94.  I  see  it  stated  in  this  history  of  the  water  supply  that  many  parties  ascribe  the 
exemption,  or  comparative  exemption,  of  the  town  from  the  visitation  of  cholera,  which, 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  attacked  with  fatal  malignity  most  of  the  large  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  to  the  attention  paid  by  the  corporation  to  the  cleansing  of  the  town,  and 
to  the  plentii'ul  supply  of  pure  water  which  the  inhabitants  were  then  enjoying? — Y'es. 

95.  Do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  there  expressed  ? — I  do. 

96.  And  would  you  say  generally  that  the  lightness  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the 
year  1848-49  was  mainly  due  to  the  comparatively  good  stale  of  the  town  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  ? — I  should  say  that  it  was  very  much  influenced  by  that. 

97.  In  the  year   1830    I  believe   you  were  physician  in    attendance  at  the  fever 
hospital? — I  was. 

98.  Did  you  in  your  report  for  that  year  state  that  fever  had  not  prevailed 
extensively  during  tlie  last  year,  and  that  that  might  be  attributed  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  the  sanitary  mccisures  of  removing  the  accumulations  of  decomposing  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  from  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  town,  which  were  adopted  in 
consequence  of  the  previous  prevalence  of  fever,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  approach 
of  epidemic  cholera  ? — I  so  stated  it,  and  I  believed  it  to  be  correct. 

99.  And  you  retain  the  same  opinion  still  ? — I  do. 

100.  In  the  year  1850,  do  you  remember  that  water  failed  again  ? — I  know  that  it  did. 

101.  And  that  the  water  company  were  obliged  to  pump  from  the  Tyne  ? — I  do  know 
that  that  was  the  case. 

102.  We  have  seen  by  the  reports  of  the  dispensary,  and  of  the  fever  hospital,  for 
the  vears  1850  and  ISfil,  that  scarlet  fever  was  smartly  epidemic  in  the  autumn  of 
that  same  year,  1850,  and  that  the  continued  and  typhus  fever  cases  were  nearly 
doubled,  and  were  of  a  more  urgent  character  than  in  the  previous  year,  presenting 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  epidemic  or  Irish  fever  of  1847-8.  Do  you 
think  that  the  failure  of  water  in  the  summer  of  1850,  and  the  prevalence  of  typhus  and 
scarlatina  in  the  autumn  and  spring  following,  was  merely  a  coincidence;  or  that  there 
was  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  them  ? — I  cannot  state  distinctly. 

103.  Can  you  favour  us  with  your  impression  as  to  whether  the  general  use  of  Tyne 
water  in  the  summer  of  1850  would  have  any  eff'ect  on  the  prevalence  of  typhus  and 
scarlet  fever  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  subsequently  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be 
prejudicial  generally  to  health. 

104.  And  whatever  is  prejudicial  generally  to  health  encourages  I  presume  the  spread 
of  fevers  and  epidemics? — It  would  increase  the  prevalence  and  the  fatality  of  epidemics. 

105.  The  dispensary  report  for  the  year  1852  states,  that  the  fatal  issue  of  some  of 
that  year's  fever  cases  seemed  to  be  caused  or  hastened  by  tlie  dark,  dirty,  damp 
dwellings  in  which  the  patients  were  confined,  many  of  them  not  being  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  human  beings.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  is  a  correct  statement  ? — It  is 
there  stated,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

106.  Again,  in  the  dispensary  report  for  1853,  it  is  stated  that  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  of  illness  occurred  among  persons  residing  in  the  most  crowded  and 
filthy  rooms,  possessing  no  means  whatever  of  ventilation,  so  that  the  air  was  of  tiie  most 
vitiated  and  stifling  description ;  that  the  maladies  affecting  patients  of  this  kind  are 
usually  of  the  most  fatal  character,  for  the  crowded  state  of  patients'  rooms,  especially 
during  the  night,  has  a  very  deleterious  influence,  and  contributes  materially  to  the 

.  development  of  the  woi'st  features  of  disease.  Do  you  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  is 
there  expressed  ? — I  certainly  do.  Nothing  is  so  unwholesome  as  the  crowded  rooms  of 
poor  people,  and  the  foul  air  that  is  there  generated. 

107.  Are  you  aware  that  almost  every  report  of  the  dispensary  and  of  the  fever 
hospital  urges  the  removal  as  speedily  as  possible  from  such  ill-conditioned  places  of 
all  persons  attacked  with  any  form  of  fever  or  disease,  as  the  only  proper  means  of 
procuring  a  favourable  termination  ? — Certainly. 
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T.  E.  Headlam,       108.  When  the  cholera  of  this  last  year  was  approaching,  did  the  medical  profession 
Esq.,  M.D..     generally  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  precautionary  measures  most  likely  to 

  mitigate  and  palliate  its  ravages? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  opinion  of  particular  members 

19th  Jan.  1854.    of  the  profession;  I  consider  that  those  opinions  were  well  established  amongst  all  medical 
"  men. 

109.  That  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  genei-ally  depended  very  nmch  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  certain  local  causes,  such  as  filth  and  want  of  ventilation,  and  so  on  ? — Yes ;  that 
anything  which  impairs  the  health  of  the  people  must  increase  both  the  prevalence  and 
the  intensity  of  an  epidemic.    Nothing  does  so  much  as  the  impure  air  which  they  breathe. 

110.  You  have  no  belief  that  cholera  or  zymotic  disease  generally  is  a  visitation  wholly 
beyond  human  reach  or  control,  or  incapable  of  mitigation  by  care  and  attention  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

111.  And  without  entering  into  any  recondite  questions  of  ultimate  causes,  specific 
poisons,  and  so  on,  do  :  you  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  this  late  epidemic  has  been 
materially  aggravated  by  the  presence  in  this  town  of  serious  sanitary  evils  ? — I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  you  wish  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  point. 

111a.  What  is  your  impression? — 1  have  stated  before  that'this  epidemic  prevailed  gener- 
ally over  the  town  both  in  healthy  and  unhealthy  localities;  but  I  liave  no  doubt  that  the 
unhealthiness  of  a  locality  adds  very  much  to  its  prevalence  and  its  intensity. 

1!'2.  When  you  state  that  the  recent  outbreak  of  cholera  prevailed  extensively  in  what 
you  would  call  healthy  districts,  are  you  well  satisfied  that  those  districts  were  in  a  healthy 
state  as  regards  sewerage  and  drainage,  ventilation  and  water  supply,  and  other  points  of 
what  we  sl)ould  call  sanitary  good  condition? — I  am  well  aware  that  there  may  be  great 
imperfections  in  all  those  localities,  and  that  a  house  apparently  healthy  may  be  subject  to 
causes  of  disease  which  are  not  palpable  and  evident.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  those 
causes  do  increase,  as  I  said  before,  the  prevalence  and  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 

113.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  recent  outbreak  of  cholera  had  prevailed  in  healthy 
localities.  Do  you  think  that  those  were  localities  which  were  well  sewered  and  well 
drained? — I  cannot  answer  for  each  particular  hoase;  but  I  am  talking  generally  of  the 
more  airy  parts  of  the  town. 

114.  I  want  to  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  word  "healthy,"  as  applied  to  those 
districts.  Would  you  call  a  district  healthy  without  knowing  what  its  condition  as  to  sewerage 
and  drainage  might  be? — Certainly  not  absolutely,  but  comparatively.  If  you  have  a 
wide  street  and  good  houses  you  would  call  it  generally  a  healthy  locality.  It  is  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  localities  which  you  have  before  described  as  the  seats  of  fever,  the  seats 
of  the  Irish  fever  particularly. 

115.  Then,  when  you  say  that  the  recent  outbreak  prevailed  in  healthy  districts,  I  un- 
derstand you  to  mean  to  say  that  it  prevailed  in  districts  which,  from  their  position  and 
general  appearance,  ought  to  be  healthy  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1 1 6.  You  do  not  state  of  your  own  knowledge  that  they  were  healthy  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  ? — I  have  known  cases  where  the  disease  occurred  in  this  epidemic,  where, 
according  to  everything  which  1  have  observed,  thie  house  was  a  healthy  house. 

117.  What  might  the  condition  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  be? — I  should  say 
generally  good.  I  am  referring  to  streets  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town, — such  streets  as 
Blackett  Street  and  Northumberland  Street. 

1 18.  Are  those  streets  adequately  sewered  and  drained  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  answer  for  the 
connection  of  the  houses  with  the  main  sewers. 

119.  Can  you  answer  for  the  healthiness  of  a  district  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  without 
knowing  what  its  condition  is  in  respect  of  house-drainage  or  house-connection  with  main 
sewers  ? — You  will  remember  that  I  am  not  stating  an  opinion  myself  with  respect  to  the 
healthiness  of  these  houses  or  streets;  1  am  stating  it  comparatively;  I  am  stating  it  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  localities  which  are  denounced  as  unhealthy. 

120.  Mr.  Simon. — Inhabited  by  a  higher  class  ? — Inhabited  by  a  higher  class  of  people, 

121.  Chairman. — Then,  may  I  understand  the  upshot  of  your  evidence  on  this  point  to 
be  this, — that  the  outbreak  of  1853  prevailed  not  only  in  the  old  seats  of  disease,  but  in 
others  which,  heretofore,  had  not  been  regarded  as  unhealthy  ? — Yes  ;  which  were  not  subject 
to  the  disease  in  former  times.  Of  course  I  do  not  answer  for  the  perfect  sanitary  condi- 
tion either  of  any  street  or  of  any  house. 

122.  But  you  speak  from  a  general  impression  as  to  what  the  state  of  those  houses  and 
districts  ought  to  be? — Yes;  and  as  compared  with  what  they  were  informer  epidemics. 

123.  Has  it  been  suggested  by  any  members  of  the  medical  profession  that  this  outbreak 
has  been  due  to  any  importation  from  abroad  ? — I  am  aware  that  there  are  different  theo- 
ries upon  the  subject;  but  those  I  do  not  enter  into. 

124.  Have  you  heard  any  facts  alleged  bearing  upon  that  point;  as  for  instance, 
whether  any  ships  had  shortly  before  the  outbreak  come  into  the  Tyne  river  from  infected 
localities? — These  are  chiefly  speculations  of  people  who  have  discussed  the  subject  of  con- 
tagion.   I  have  not  heard  any  facts  that  dwelt  much  upon  my  own  mind. 

125.  In  the  fever  hospital  report  for  1847,  it  was  stated  that  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
houses,  in  respect  of  filth  and  ventilation,  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  fear  of  an  epidemic 
being  generated  in  them  without  any  actual  importation  from  abroad.  What  I  want  to 
ascertain  from  you  is,  your  impression  as  to  whether  the  event  thus  fore-fefiired  has  come 
to  pass? — Do  you  mean  the  epidemic  of  cholera  ?  c:0>T:?.'0"i;f 
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126.  As  to  whether  this  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1853  is  an  instance  of  a  generation  of    T.  E.  Headlam, 
disease  within  a  locality  without  any  actual  importation? — 1  should  think  by  no  means.    I       Esq.,  M.D. 
should  think  that  the  spread  of  cholera  has  been  distinctly  traced,  as  on  a  former  occasion,    ^^^^  J^1854 
in  its  course,  without  the  unhealthiness  of  any  locality  being  the  cause  of  it. 

127.  When  I  speak  of  importation,  I  mean  such  an  importation  as  quarantine  regu- 
lations or  sanitary  cordons  could  resist.  I  do  not  speak  of  an  importation  by  atmospheric 
influence? — I  should  consider  that  it  was  an  importation  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  air  went. 

128.  Not  an  importation  by  ship  or  by  infected  person? — No  ;  I  should  think  not,  nor 
by  contact. 

129.  Such  as  any  quarantine  regulations  could  resist  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  that  disease  would  be  generated  by  the  unhealthiness  of  a  locality, — 
of  course  an  unhealthy  locality  would  predispose  to  the  influence  of  any  epidemic,  whether 
influenza  or  fever,  or  anything  else. 

130.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  geology  of  the  district,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say 

what  kind  of  soil  Newcastle  is  built  upon  ? — I  believe  there  are  varieties  of  soil  in  every  ^ 
part  of  it — the  clay  and  the  sand  are  mixed  throughout. 

131.  Supposing  it  should  hereafter  appear  in  evidence  that  the  surface  soil  of  the  greater 
part  of  Newcastle  is  clay,  or  loam  approaching  thereto,  I  presume  you  would  consider  that 
a  character  of  soil  specially  requiring  drainage  to  make  it  healthy  ? — Certainly. 

132.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  drainage  in  Newcastle  generally  ? — 
There  has  been  a  gi-eat  increase  of  the  sewerage  in  Newcastle.  I  believe  that  improvement 
is  necessary. 

133.  I  presume  you  would  consider  dampness  of  sub-soil  prejudicial  it"  not  provided 
against  by  drainage? — Particularly  prejudicial  to  health. 

134.  The  moisture  would  be  absorbed  into  the  walls,  would  it  not? — It  is  in  all  cases 
prejudicial  to  health — nothing  more  so. 

135.  What  would  be  the  ordinary  results  of  dampness  of  dwelling  in  respect  of  diseases? 
— I  consider  that  it  weakens  every  constitution  living  in  a  damp  atmosphere  of  that  kind. 

136.  If  it  were  suggested  that  rheumatism  and  catarrh,  and  certain  other  diseases,  were 
owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  dwellings  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Newcastle  population, 
would  you  consider  that  a  proper  suggestion  ? — Of  course  it  is  prejudiced  by  want  of 
drainage. 

137.  I  see  by  the  reports  of  the  dispensary  for  the  years  1844  and  1846,  and  in  many 
of  the  others,  that  rheumatism  and  catarrh  are  said  to  have  been  prevalent  "as  usual.'' 
Do  you  think  that  that  usual  prevalence  of  those  diseases  is  ascribable  to  the  deficiency  of 
drainage  in  Newcastle? — I  can  see  a  very  great  difference  in  the  course  of  my  practice  in 
the  prevalence  of  those  diseases ;  they  are  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  they  were  formerly. 
Confirmed  ague  was  a  common  disease  in  this  district  when  I  first  began  to  practice  here; 
it  is  not  now. 

138.  Is  ague  generally  caught,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  counti-y  districts,  or  in 
town  districts  ? — Chiefly  where  there  is  a  cold  clay  soil,  or  where  there  is  great  damp. 

139.  Referring  to  the  infirmary  report  for  1851,  which  states  that  cases  of  ague 
occurring  from  the  miasms  expelled  by  the  badly  drained  lands  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
formerly  very  commonly  met  with,  but  are  at  present  very  rare,  and  that  this  fact  pi'oves 
the  great  advances  which  agricultural  improvements  have  made  in  the  surrounding  counties 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  influence  which  such  improvements  liave  upon  the  general 
sanitary  condition  of  the  population, — are  you  of  opinion  that  these  once  common  ague 
cases  were  owing  to  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle,  or  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  town  itself? — The  vicinity  of  Newcastle. 

140.  And  would  you  consider  that  catarrh,  rheumatism,  and  the  other  matters  might 
be  owing  to  the  state  of  the  dwellings  in  the  town  itself? — It  might;  but  it  may  also  be 
very  much  owing  to  the  climate  of  the  district,  the  narrowness  of  the  island  here,  and  the 
approach  to  the  sea  coast. 

141.  Has  the  disappearance  of  the  ague  cases  from  the  medical  institutions  of  the  town 
any  direct  or  necessary  bearing  on  the  improvement  of  the  town;  or  would  you  judge  it 
to  be  owing  mainly  to  the  improvement  of  the  surrounding  country? — Both. 

142.  Have  the  cases  of  rheumatism  and  catarrh,  and  others,  which  I  have  imagined  to 
proceed  from  the  state  of  the  dwellings  in  Newcastle,  decreased  as  rapidly  as  the  cases  of 
ague,  which  are  alleged  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  country  round  ? — The  dimi- 
nution of  the  cases  of  ague  is  very  distinct  in  my  recollection ;  but  1  tliink  that  the  others 
have  diminished  also. 

143.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  cases  of  rheumatism  and  catarrh,  Sec,  had 
decreased  in  as  great  or  as  rapid  a  degree  as  the  ague  cases? — The  effect  is  not  so  distinct, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  speak  of  it  so  decidedly ;  but  I  imagine  they  have  decreased  in  a 
similar  proportion. 

144.  Considering  the  state  in  which  the  surface  of  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of  New- 
castle generally  is,  or  in  which  we  have  seen  it,  at  all  events ;  that  is  to  say,  covered  with 
all  kinds  of  filth,  would  you  not  consider  that  the  wanrof  drainage  in  such  a  locality  was 
specially  likely  to  damage  the  health,  owing  to  the  evaporating  moisture  carrying  along  with 
it  into  the  air  the  exhalations  of  this  foecal  and  other  filth? — I  consider  that  damp  would 
increase  the  injurious  effects  of  a  concentration  of  decomposed  animal  or  vegetable  matter 

145.  And  that  the  want  of  drainage  is  a  more  serious  matter  in  proportion  as  the  surface 
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T.  E.  Headlam,    of  the  soil  is  covered  with  filth  ? — 1  should  say  that  it  is  the  want  of  sewerage ;  perhaps 
Esq.,  M.D.       you  call  that  the  want  of  drainage. 

  _  146.  With  reference  to  the  state  of  the  water  during  the  past  year,  I  suppose,  as  a 

19th  Jan.  1854.    j^edical  man,  you  found  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  state  of  the  water  which  your 
'      patients  might  have  given  them  to  drink? — Great  complaints  were  made  of  it,  certainly. 

147.  Can  you  remember  the  quality  supplied  by  the  Whittle  Dean  water  company 
previously  to  the  5th  of  July,  when  they  began  to  pump  from  the  U  yne  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  it  exactly  at  that  date. 

148.  Was  the  character  of  the  water  complained  of  before  it  was  generally  understood 
that  they  were  pumping  from  the  Tyne  ? — During  the  summer  and  autumn  it  certainly  was 
much  complained  of,  both  from  its  quantity  and  quality. 

149.  But  you  cannot  speak  as  to  any  differences  in  the  water,  or  in  the  complaints,  before 
and  after  the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded  ? — Not  precisely. 

150.  What  was  your  impression  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  water,  such  as  it  was,  and 
wherever  it  came  from? — At  what  time? 

151.  At  the  time  when  the  complaints  were  made. — I  consider  that  it  was  certainly  unfit 
for  drinking. 

152.  Is  the  water  usually  good? — Very  good  when  it  is  in  abundance — when  it  is 
reduced  in  quantity  it  becomes  sometimes  less  so. 

153.  Ml-.  Town  Clerk. — When  lowered  in  the  reservoir,  you  mean? — Yes. 

154.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  yourself  made,  or  been  present  at  the  making  of,  any 
analysis  of  the  water? — I  have  not. 

155.  It  has  been  stated,  or  rather  will  be  stated  in  evidence,  that  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember the  company  ceased  to  pump  from  the  Tyne,  and  began  to  take  water  from  the 
river  Pont,  and  that  within  a  very  few  days  after  that  time  the  virulence  of  the  cholera 
materially  diminished.  Do  you  tliink  that  that  was  merely  a  coincidence,  or  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  cause  and  effect  ? — I  think  that  probably  the  epidemic,  having  lasted  a  certain 
time,  might  be  subsiding;  and  that  it  was  a  coincidence. 

156.  Do  you  think  that  the  cliolera  would  have  moderated  at  the  same  time  as  it  did, 
supposing  the  supply  of  water  from  the  Tyne  had  not  been  abandoned  ? — 1  should  not  like 
to  give  an  opinion  ;  I  cannot  give  an  opinion. 

157.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  wells  or  springs  in  this  town? — We 
have  tried  to  get  drinking  water  from  those  wells;  some  of  them  were  not  deep  enough, 
and  they  contained  organic  matter. 

158.  You  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject? — No  intimate  knowledge, 

159.  With  refei'ence  to  the  gas,  concerning  which  complaints  have  been  made  to  us,  have 
you  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  viz.,  as  to  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  or  have  any  influence 
on  the  public  health? — It  would  not  enter  into  this  inquiry,  but  at  the  same  lime  the  general 
impression  is  that  it  is  not  good. 

160.  Supposing  a  considerable  amount  of  non-inflammable  impurity  to  be  evolved  into 
the  air  during  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  could  that  have  any  prejudicial  efl'ect  on  the 
health  of  shopkeepers,  who  employ  gas  largely  in  their  houses? — Unquestionably  it 
would.  People  in  confined  situations,  exposed  to  the  effluvia  of  bad  gas,  might  suffer 
from  it. 

161.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophic  Association  of  this  town? — 
I  am. 

162.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  by  the  librarian  there  that  the  binding  of  the  books  had 
been  so  much  damaged  by  the  gas  there  that  they  had  liad  to  re-bind  several  volumes? — I  have. 

163.  And  that  by  wetting  your  finger  and  passing  it  over  the  binding  of  a  book,  you 
could  taste  the  sulphuric  acid? — lam  not  aware  of  that  effect,  but  we  thought  it  right  to 
have  ventilating  lamps. 

164.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  that  the  fluid  condensed  in  the  glass  vessels  above  the 
tubes  of  those  ventilating  lamps  was  palpably  charged  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  it  could 
be  tasted  ? — 1  have  heard  it  stated  so. 

165.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  correct? — I  do. 

166.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  indicate  aiiy  probability  of  the  gas  having  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  public  health  ? — I  conceive  that  all  gas  which  escapes  into  a  confined  room 
would  be  unwholesome. 

167.  I  a;n  not  speaking  of  the  escape  of  gas  itself,  but  the  escape  of  non-inflammable 
impurities  din  ing  the  combustion  of  the  gas  ? — I  believe  that  the  escajje  of  such  impurities 
would  be  prejudicial. 

168.  You  think  that  it  might  lower  the  general  health  of  shopkeepers? — Yes. 

169.  And  it  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  that  class  was  pretty  considerably  visited  during  this 
last  epidemic  ? — I  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  to  what  extent  it  might  be  so. 

170.  You  do  not  know  how  far  that  may  have  had  an  influence? — 1  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it. 

171.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  had  any  material  or  important  effect  ? — I  think 
that  being  in  a  confined  place,  exposed  to  bad  gas,  would  be  unvvliolesome.  x\ny thing  that 
impairs  the  general  health  would  be  prejudicial. 

172.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  specifically  or  markedly  so? — No. 

173.  You  have  no  knowledge,  1  presume,  of  the  actual  state  of  the  sewers  and  drains  in 
this  town  ? — I  cannot  give  any  evidence  upon  that  subject. 
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174.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Saniuivy  Committee  of  the  Eastern  District,  formed  of    T.  E  Hcadlam, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  this  town  and  other  persons,  in  1848,  were  you  not  ?       Esq.,  3I.D. 
— I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  was  or  not.  _  - 

175.  You  did  not  attend  it  much.  I  know  that  your  name  is  down  as  a  member  of  it  ? —  ^^'h  Jan.  18j4. 
I  did  not  attend  it.  ~ 

17G.  You  are  not  cognizant  of  its  transactions  ? — -I  am  not. 

177.  Your  practice  does  not  lead  you  much  among  the  lower  classes? — Not  except  in 
connexion  with  the  patients  of  the  public  institutions. 

178.  You  have  no  opportunities  of  knowing  accurately  the  state  of  their  habitations? — 
Merely  as  visiting  them  in  consequence  of  this  attack  of  cholera.  I  saw  a  great  many  of 
tliem. 

179.  You  were  chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  composed  jointly  of  the  members 
of  the  Town  Coinicil  and  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  dnring  this  late  outbreak,  in  1853? 
— I  was. 

180.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  on  the  state  of  the  town  in  respect  of  scavenage? — 
Great  attempts  have  been  made  in  that  respect.  It  is  better  than  it  v/as  some  years  ago. 
An  attempt  is  now  making  to  improve  it  as  nuich  as  possible. 

J  81.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  town  in  respect  of  scavenage  previous 
to  the  outbreak  in  August,  1853? — 1  do  not  believe  it  was  particularly  deficient  then.  I 
believe  it  is  much  better  than  it  was  some  years  ago — better  than  in  1848,  certainly. 

182.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  in  fact  deficient,  but  not  particularly  deficient  as 
compared  with  previous  years? — I  do  not  think  it  so  good  as  we  could  wish  it  to  be,  but  it 
is  much  better  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

183.  Did  you  in  the  year  1847,  as  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  yVssocIation,  visit  the  Cor- 
poration property  in  Sandgate,  with  Mr.  Newton,  the  pai-ocliial  medical  officer  ? — I 
believe  I  visited  it,  and  I  dare  say  with  Mr.  Newton. 

184.  Do  you  remember  the  impression  which  you  then  formed  as  to  the  state  of  that 
property  generally  in  respect  of  its  sanitary  condition  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  dei  ived  any 
impression  in  respect  of  the  Corporation  property  there  in  particular;  but  I  vibited  some 
of  the  habitations  in  Sandgate,  which  were  certainly  very  unwholesome. 

185.  Habitations  indifferenily  belonging  to  different  owners? — -Yes. 

186.  I  think  in  your  report,  as  physician  to  the  fever  hospital,  for  1850,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  some  public  baths  and  washhouses  in  Sandgate,  you  congratulated  the 
community  on  their  establishment,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  same  l)eiiefit  might  soon 
be  extended  to  other  populous  districts;  did  you  not? — Very  probably  I  might;  1  do  not 
recollect.    I  considered  them  a  great  advantage. 

187.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  used,  or 
the  extent  to  which  their  use  has  been  impeded  by  any  particular  circumstances  ? — The 
only  establishment  in  the  town  has  been  very  much  used.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
particular. 

188.  You  have  no  intimate  knowledge  ? — -I  have  examined  it  frequently. 

189.  Have  you  found  it  as  extensively  used  as  such  an  establishment  might  be  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

190.  You  have  never  heard  any  complaints? — I  have  not  heard  any  complaints,  except 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  plunge  bath,  which  was  supposed  to  be  useful. 

191.  You  have  heard  nothing  of  any  complaints  as  to  regulations  which  might  tend 
seriously  to  check  the  use  of  such  an  establishment? — I  have  not. 

192.  Have  you  considered  the  instance  of  the  comparative  inununity  of  the  garrison  in 
this  town  during  this  last  outbreak?  —  I  have  not. 

193.  Have  you  at  all  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  expense  which  may  have  been 
caused  to  the  community  by  the  recent  outbreak  in  respect  of  poor  ratios  or  expenses,  stop- 
page of  trade,  or  in  any  other  form  ?  —  1  have  not  entered  into  that.  I  know  that  it  must 
have  been  expensive  in  the  increase  of  poor  rates  and  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  town. 

194.  You  v.'ere  present  here  during  the  whole  time  of  the  outbreak? — I  was. 

195.  Are  you  cognizant  of  the  efforts  made  by  certain  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  in 
aid  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  to  palliate  and  mitigate  the  virulence  of  the  outbreak  ? — 1 
was  coQ-iiizant  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  sent  down  to  assist  the  town  authorities. 

190.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  ofl'er  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  those  officers  ? — I  con- 
sidered them  very  praiseworthy.  I  considered  them  very  energetic  in  their  conduct.  I  do 
not  enter  into  the  question  about  tlie  propriety  of  the  regulations  that  might  be  issueil  by 
the  Board  of  Health.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  but  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  officers,  nothing  could  exceed  their  assiduity  and  anxiety  to  be  of  service  to  the 
town. 

197.  Would  yon  countenar.ee  any  allegation  to  the  effect  that  their  conduct,  or  the  mea 
sures  adopted  by  them  in  pursuance  of  their  duty,  were  not  such  as  to  merit  the  a[)prob:i- 
tion  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  the  community  at  large  ? — 1  do  not  sanction  any  such 
attack  upon  them. 

198.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  other  hand  as  to  wb.etlier  the  measures  suggested  by, 
and  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  suggestions  of,  those  officers,  had  any  influence  in  arrest- 
ing the  spread,  or  mitigating  the  virulence  of  the  epidemic  ? — I  think  tliey  were  ot  great 
service. 

199.  With  reference  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Town  Council,  appointed  during 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


T.  E.  Headlam,    tlie  recent  outbreak,  to  act  with  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  of  which  you  were  chairman 
Esq.  M.  D,        would  you  object  to  put  in  your  report  as  evidence  ? — This  is  the  report  of  the  Sanitary 

  Committee.    I  put  it  in  as  evidei.ee.     1  have  no  objection  to  publish  it. 

19th  Jan.  1854.        ^qo.  Have  you  any  objection  to  confirm  now  the  opinions  there  stated? — I  liave  no 
objection  to  confirm  the  opinions  in  that  report, — not  the  least. 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Ncwcastle-upon-Tyiie,  appointed  to  act  in 
conjunction  icitli  the  Board  of  Guardians,  during  the  prevalence  of  Cholera,  1853. 

"  Since  our  appointment  on  the  14th  September  last,  we  have  sat  from  day  to  day  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  confided  to  us. 

"  The  first  step  which  we  took  was  to  obtain  from  the  Whittle  Dean  water  company  an 
engagement,  that  no  more  water  should  be  supplied  to  the  town  from  the  impure  source  of 
the  Tyne,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sewerage  of  the  town,  which  had  been  used  from  the  5th  of 
July  last,  at  which  date  the  company  seem  to  have  begun  to  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  their 
means  of  suppiv  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  town.  We  obtained  the  engagement  of  the 
company  on  the  15th  September;  and  we  believe  that  the  company  have  faithfully  adhered 
to  it;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  from  that  date  no  water  has  been  drawn  from  the  Tyne. 
The  late  rains  have,  we  hope,  secured  the  inhabitants  against  the  recurrence  to  such  a 
practice,  until  more  certain  sources  of  supply  than  those  which  the  company  now  appear  to 
possess,  can  be  secured  for  the  town. 

"  We  lost  no  time  in  applying  a  portion  of  the  fund  placed  at  our  disposal  for  purposes  of 
expenditure,  not  within  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  providing  and  fitting  up  a 
buildiuff  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  reception  of  families  removed  from  localities  in  which 
the  cholera  was  prevalent.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  sent  down,  on  the  19th  September, 
200  military  tents,  with  the  object  of  their  being  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  persons 
removed  from  unhealthy  residences.  We  ordered  a  portion  of  these  tents  to  be  pitched  on 
the  town  moor,  with  every  necessary  convenience  ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevail 
upon  any  individuals  to  remove  to  them.  Some  tents  of  another  description  were  erected 
on  the  moor  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Spital  Tongues  Colliery  with  better  success.  They 
were  tlie  large  tents  of  planks  and  canvas  used  by  publicans  at  fairs,  and  contained  fire- 
places These  tents  were  inhabited,  and  the  inhabitants  escaped  the  cholera.  The  building 
provided  and  fitted  up  by  the  corporation  was  also  extensively  used  and  with  good  effect. 

"  The  burial  of  the  dead  was  a  subject  that  pressed  much  upon-  us  ;  it  was  clear  that  all  the 
cliurciiyards  of  ihe  town,  save  those  of  St.  Ann's  and  St.  Paul's,  were  so  crowded  as,  in 
ordinary  times,  to  be  unfit  for  the  reception  of  any  more  bodies ;  and  in  a  time  of  pestilence, 
nothing  could  justify  their  use.  They  have  been  entirely  closed  for  the  present ;  and  we 
availed  ourselves  of  the  occasion  to  address  a  communication  to  the  churchwardens  of  the 
several  parishes,  suggesting  to  them  the  expediency  of  looking  out  immediately  for  new 
places  of  interment,  as,  from  tiie  4th  of  August  in  next  year,  most  of  the  existing  church- 
yards will,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Town  Improvement  Act  of  last  session,  be  virtually 
closed. 

"  Those  densely  populated  and  improperly  constructed  streets  and  alleys  which  necessarily 
exist  in  all  lai'ge  towns,  and  pai-ticularly  in  the  ancient  parts  of  them,  have  received  our 
anxious  attention.  Sandgate  has  existed  as  it  now  exists  for  hundreds  of  years  ;  and  in 
its  narrow  passages  and  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  there  is  no  doubt  the  cholera  has  raged 
with  peculiar  \irulence.  Some  modern  streets  and  lanes  have  been  formed  by  speculators 
in  those  tov.  nships  which  were  added  to  the  boroLigli  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
which  are  scarcely  less  calculated  to  generate  disease  than  tlie  closely  packed  habitations 
of  Sandgate.  The  Council  had  no  control  over  the  streets  and  roads  of  these  townships 
till  the  passing  of  the  Town  Improvement  Act  of  the  present  year,  which  received  the 
Royal  Assent  on  the  4ih  of  August  last.  The  Council  will  doubtless  give  their  early 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  streets  and  roads  in  these  townships  ;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
powers  of  the  Act  of  last  session  have  been  usefully  employed,  under  our  directions,  in 
closing  up  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  borough  which  were  pronounced  unfit  for  human 
habitation. 

"  The  limewashing  of  unwholesome  houses,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  and  courts  by 
means  of  the  hose,  and  spreading  hot  lime,  and  the  application  of  stench  traps  to  the  grates 
of  the  common  sewers,  are  operations  which  have  been  deemed  important  and  have  been 
energetically  pursued.  The  situation  of  the  town,  on  the  sides  of  hills,  with  a  steep  descent 
to  a  fine  river  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  drainage,  and  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  large 
expenditui'e  in  the  formation  of  connnon  sewers.  The  benefit  derived  from  these  sewers 
has  been  comparatively  tiifiing,  for  want  of  an  underground  connnunication  between  them 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  persisted  in  depositing  tlieii'  (I'lh.  in  the 
gutters  or  in  the  open  gi-ates  of  the  sewers.  By  the  Act  of  last  session,  the  Council 
obtained  a  power  to  force  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  to  make  and  maintain  underground 
communications  with  the  common  sewers.  There  has  not  yet  been  time  to  put  this  Act  in 
force.  In  the  meantime  we  have  applied  lime  to  the  surface  gutters  and  the  open  grates, 
and  also,  with  good  effect,  waste  chemical  products,  possessing  disinfecting  qualities,  which 
have  been  supplied  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Bell. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act,  1848,  so  far  as  it  has  been  put  in 
force,  has  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.    In  the  Town  Improve- 
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ment  Act  of  last  session  is  an  enactment  that  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act  sliall  be  put  in     T.  E.  Headlam, 
force  by  the  council.     In  order  to  secure  the  speedy  removal  of  existing  nuisances  we       Esq.,  M.D. 
issued  a  public  notice  that  the  council  would  proceed  to  put  in  force  the  Nuisance  llemovai  " 
Act,  1848,  and  invited  communications  fr'  i;;  llu-  irlinbitanls,  and  we  employed  additional  ^ 
inspectors  of  nuisances. 

"Under  the  advice  of  Mr.  W.  Lee,  a  superintending  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Plealth,  Eejwrt  of  Joint 
who  was  sent  down  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice,  instead  of  atteiripting  to  Committee,  ^c, 
remove,  during  a  state  of  pestilence,  the  accumulations  of  dung,  litter,  and  ashes,  mixed  October  1853. 
with  vegetable  and  animal  refuse,  which  are  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  wc  have 
covered  them  for  the  present  with  common  earth,  freshly  dug  u[),  waiting  a  fit  season  of 
removal. 

"  The  slaughter-houses  are  found  to  occasion  or  aggravate  many  of  these  accumvdalions  of 
offensive  matter.  Under  the  Town  Improvement  Act  of  last  session  all  the  existing 
slaughter-houses  must  be  registered,  and  the  council  have  the  power  of  making  such  byelaws 
for  their  regulation  as  will  effectually  prevent  nuisance.  In  future  no  new  slaughter-house 
can  be  established  without  the  licence  of  the  Council. 

"  The  nuisances  produced  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  common  privies,  and  the 
absence  of  private  conveniences  of  that  sort  are  not  such  as  can  be  at  once  obviated.  We 
have,  however,  instituted  proceedings  with  that  object.  The  practice  of  keeping  pigs  in 
improper  places  in  the  town  has  been  found  to  be  productive  of  much  annoyance  to  the 
inhabitants.    We  have  found  the  existing  byelaws  sufiicient  to  suppress  the  practice. 

"So  soon  as  the  account  can  be  collected,  a  statement  will  be  prepared,  siiowing  the 
manner  in  which  the  funds  placed  at  our  disposal  have  been  expended. 

"The  cholera  having  passed  from  the  town,  the  purposes  for  which  we  were  appointed 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  our  duties  are  ended.  At  the  risk,  however,  of  appearing  to  exceed 
our  authority,  we  venture  to  place  before  the  council  some  suggestions  for  tlie  future. 

"The  first  and  most  important  object,  and  one  on  which  the  health,  of  the  town  gieatly 
depends,  is  to  secure  a  plentiful  and  never  failing  supply  of  wholesome  water.  The  strata 
upon  which  the  town  is  placed  are  full  of  springs,  from  which  may  be  derived  abundance  of 
drinking  water  of  excellent  quality.  We  have  directed  some  boreholes  to  be  put  down  in 
various  localities,  and  the  experiment  has  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  council  will  be  a!)le  to  obtain  from  these  sources, 
and  from  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some drinking  water,  which  may  be  distributed  throughout  the  town  and  placed  gratuitously 
at  the  disposal  of  the  inhabitants  by  means  of  pumps  and  pants  erected  in  the  niost  con- 
venient localities.  So  far  as  regards  water  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  the  town  will  be 
thus  rendered  independent  of  any  water  company  now  established,  or  hereafter  to  be 
established.  At  the  same  lime,  steps,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  council 
which  shall  give  to  the  town  the  certainly  of  a  continual  supply  of  good  water,  foi'  general 
purposes. 

"The  increase  and  extension  of  a  system  of  public  baths  and  wash-houses  which  has  been 
so  advantageously  begun,  and  to  a  limited  extent  carried  out,  will  tend  much  to  promote 
the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  town,  and  can  effected  with  very  trifling  pecuniary 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  corporation. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  suburb  of  Sandgate  is  not  fit  to  be  inhabited,  whilst  its  site  is 
valuable  for  commercial  purposes.  The  corporation  have  already  purchased  a  considerable 
house  property  in  that  locality,  with  a  view  to  its  being  pulled  down,  and  are  extending 
those  purchases.  An  early  opportunity  ought  to  be  taken  to  clear  away  these  buildiiigs. 
In  doing  so,  it  must  not  be  forgott^■n  that  houses  nntst  be  provided  elsewhere,  to  receive  the 
population  which  will  be  thus  displaced;  an  example  ought  to  be  set  by  the  corporation,  or 
by  individuals,  in  constructing  houses  for  the  habitation  of  the  humbler  classes  with  those 
conveniences  in  which  so  many  of  the  existing  houses  are  so  entirely  deficient. 

"  The  council  have  now  obtained  from  the  legislatiu'e  powers,  which  will  enable  them 
to  exercise  a  considei'able  influence  in  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses  which  shall 
hereafter  be  built  in  the  borough. 

"Those  streets  and  lanes  beyond  die  limits  of  the  ancient  borough,  which,  by  the  Act 
of  last  session,  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  council,  and  in  or  about  which  ^ 
a  large  population  is  located,  will  demand  immediate  attention. 

"  It  will  be  right  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  passing  byelaws  for  the  regulation  of  exist- 
ing slaughter-houses.  By  these  byelaws  it  should  be  provitled  that  all  animal  mattei-  should 
be  removed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  deposit.  With  a  view  to  the  introduction 
of  a  better  description  of  slaughter-houses,  and  with  a  view  to  placing  them  in  unobjection- 
able situations,  we  would  recommend  that  the  council  should  themseb't's  fit  up  slmghter- 
houses,  and  let  tl  em  to  the  butchers  at  moderate  rents.  '1  !;e  arches  iuid«'i-  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  Hallway,  west  of  the  Infirmary,  with  part  of  the  adjoining  ground,  might  be 
advantageously  applied  for  that  purpose.  The  situation  is  desirable  as  regards  iis  con- 
tiguity to  the  cattle  market  and  the  facilities  of  drainage  which  belong  to  it. 

"The  provisions  of  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1851,  have  been,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  carried  out  by  the  police,  though,  till  their  last  meeting,  the  council  did  not 
make  these  minute  regulations  for   the  <>;overnment  and  management  of  those  lodj^iu;^ 
louses  which  have  now  been  adopted.    The  attention  of  the   Watch  Committee  is  at 
present  directed  to  giving  effect  to  the  Act  and  to  these  regulations. 
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"  Tlie  consumptions  of  smoke,  if  daily  enforced  under  tlie  powers  of  llie  Town  Improve- 
ment Act  of  last  session,  will  tend  much  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  combined 
with  complete  drainage  and  an  amjile  supply  of  good  water,  will  render  the  presence  of 
epidemic  tliicase  for  the  future  less  formidable. 

"  We  conclude  this  our  report  by  recommending  to  the  coiuacll  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  for  general  sanitary  purposes. 

"  T.  E.  Heaolam,  Chairman." 


William  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E.,  sworn: — 

201.  (^Chairman.)  You  are  a  superintending  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the 
TV.  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E.  engineering  department,  are  you  not? — I  am. 

  202.  How  many  years  have  you  held  that  position? — Ever  since  the  Public  Health 

Act  was  passed  in  1848. 

20-3.  Did  you  previously  to  that  time  give  any  marked  attention  to  what  are  called 
sanitary  matters  ? — 1  had  done  so,  and  was  officially  engaged  in  a  large  provincial  town 
as  early  as  the  epidemic  of  the  year  1832. 

204.  Have  you,  from  the  time  of  the  cholera  in  1832,  continued  to  pay  attention  to 
sanitary  matters? — I  have.  1  also  visited  many  towns  in  1848  and  1849,  during  the 
existence  of  the  then  epidemic  cholera. 

205.  At  what  date  did  you  first  visit  Newcastle? — I  believe  on  the  22nd  of  September 
1853,  about  the  day  or  the  day  before  the  disease  was  supposed  to  have  reached  its  maximum. 

206.  Yon  were  sent  down  by  order  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  ? — By  order  of  the 
General  Board  to  aid  the  local  authorities  in  any  measures  of  repression  or  palliation  falling 
within  my  department. 

207.  Uid  you  personally  inspect  any  parts  of  Newcastle? — I  did.  Before  meeting  the 
authorities  I  thought  it  would  be  well  that  1  should  examine  for  myself  the  whole  of  the 
districts  where  the  pestilence  was  then  raging. 

208.  Did  you  make  a  general  survey  of  the  town,  such  as  to  enable  you  to  form  a 
confident  opinion  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  generally? — Of  the  infected 
districts  I  did.  That  occupied  me  a  long  day  in  company  with  the  inspectors  of  nuisances. 
On  the  followino-  mornino;  1  met  the  united  committee  of  the  town  council  and  board  of 
guardians,  and  stated  to  them  what  my  views  were,  the  evils  that  might  be  met  immediately, 
and  the  best  means  to  be  taken.  The  committee  did  me  the  honour  to  think  that  the 
remarks  wliich  I  addressed  to  them  Avere  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  they  should  have  them  upon  their  minutes;  and  I  was  favoured  afterwards 
with  two  copies  of  those  remarks  by  the  town  clerk,  one  of  which,  if  you  have  not  got 
a  copy,  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

20!).  Have  you  it  there  ? — I  have.    (^Tlie  icitness  produced  the  same.) 
210.  Do  you  put  this  in  as  evidence  and  would  you  confirm  and  authorize  us  to  make 
use  of  such  passages  as  might  seem  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiry? — Certainly. 


Extracts  from  the  above-mentioned  remarks  :  — 
"  Ti)ere  cannot  be  a  doubt  from  what  I  have  seen  that  the  drainage  of  your  town  is 
very  defective,  and  that  the  constructive  character  of  a  great  number  of  the  dwellings, 
both  old  and  new,  is  entirely  contrary  to  every  sanitary  principle.  These  are  evils, 
however,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  works  of  a  permanent  nature  at  a  large  cost, 
requiring  time  and  a  continuance  of  that  determination  and  energy  which  the  local 

authorities  have  so  eai-nestly  manifested  since  the  outbreak  of  this  fearful  disease." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  In  my  examination  of  the  town  I  have  found  in  the  seats  of  cholera  large  accumu- 
lations of  dung,  litter,  and  ashes,  mixed  with  vegetable  and  animal  refuse.  In  all  tiiese 
decomposition  is  going  on ;  some  have  pools  of  fluid  and  semi-fluid  matter  connected  with 
them;  and  from  others  the  liquid  is  oozing  through  walls  and  doors,  and  trickling  away 
along  the  surface  gutters  of  the  narrow,  ill  ventilated  court-yards  and  alleys,  and  even 
along  the  streets. 

"  I  refer  now  more  especially  to  Pandon  Dean,  the  entire  district  between  Sandhill, 
Butcher  Bank,  Wall  Knoll,  Causey  Bank,  and  the  Quayside,  and  also  to  the  whole  district 
between  New  Road,  Sandgate,  and  New  Quay,  with  all  the  alleys  and  chares  in  that  part 
of  the  town.  The  population  is,  I  should  think,  upwards  of  5,000,  and  it  appears  to  be 
altogether  the  worst  district  in  Newcastle. 

"  This  part  of  the  town  is  paved  almost  entirely  with  shingle  or  boulders,  and  between 
the  rounded  stones  there  are  wide  interstices.  In  the  surface  gutters  the  combined  action 
of  liquid  refuse  and  of  occasional  sweeping  has  opened  the  joints  between  the  stones, 
so  that  even  where  the  inclination  of  the  surface  is  considerable,  there  is  always 
stagnation. 

"  These  gutters  are  everywhere  close  to  the  doors.  They  average  about  a  foot  in 
width  of  fluid,  and  there  is  nearly  a  foot  more  on  each  side  always  quite  wet.  The 
subsoil  imderneath  is  saturated,  and  there  is  a  surface  of  from  two  to  three  feet  in  width, 
from  whence  a  constant  evaporation  of  moisture  and  deleterious  gas  is  going  on  in  places 
where  a  breatli  of  fresh  air  can  scarcely  penetrate — where  every  dilapidated  unwholesome 
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room  has  at  least  one  flunily  as  occupants— and  Avhere,  from  the  general  absence  of  any  fV.  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E. 
privy  accommodation,  all  the  excreta  of  the  inhabitants  is  poured  into  these  same  surface    ^^^^^  J^^185i 
gutters.  _  .     .  ,  

"  It  would  not  become  me  to  give  the  committee  a  dissertation  on  deodorisation  and 
disinfection,  but  I  may  state  that  moisture,  in  such  quantity  only  as  to  produce  saturation,  ^^^^'^"^^^0'^"'' 
greatly  increases  the  injurious  products  of  organic  decomposition.  Even  Ibccal  matters  gg„fc,nber  l^oZ. 
when  dry  are  practically  innocuous,  and  it  will  probably  be  known  to  members  of  the 
committee  that  in  oriental  countries  dried  horse-dung  is  extensively  used  for  the  bedding 
of  horses,  and  dried  camel's  dung  fur  fuel.  The  safety  with  which  so  concentrated  a 
substance  as  guano  can  be  handled  and  applied  is  attributable  to  its  being  dry.  The 
admixture  of  water  with  the  large  quantity  of  decomposing  organic  matter  in  ail  the 
infected  parts  of  Newcastle  promotes  the  generation  and  discharge  of  hydrogenous  and 
other  deleterious  gases ;  a  very  suiall  portion  of  such  gases  in  the  atmosphere  winch 
the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  breathe  must  at  all  times  be  highly  injurious,  and  in 
the  midst  of  an  epidemic  like  the  pres(>nt  would  be  proximatively  destructive  of  life. 

"  It  would  be  dangerous  at  present,  by  removing  the  liquid  and  solid  refuse,  to  liberate 
these  deleterious  gases.  New  surfaces  would  be  exposed  to  more  active  and  offensive 
evaporation,  and  the  disease  would  probably  be  aggravated  by  the  measures  intended  for 
its  mitigation. 

"  In'  pursuance  of  what  I  have  already  stated  the  only  alternative  is,  that  they  should 
be  absorbed,  dried  up,  and  buried  in  their  present  localities,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  injury  during  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic;  and  be  removed  away 
in  a  comp:iratively  dry  state  after  it  shall  have  subsided. 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  liquid  refuse  now  semi-stagnant  in  the  surface  gutters 
cannot  be  detained  and  accumulated;  every  house  contributes  to  it,  and  we  can  only 

therefore  devise  some  means  of  facilitating  its  discharge." 

-*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  There  are  several  other  matters  of  a  minor  naliu'e,  but  still  very  important,  on  which 
I  would  advise  you. 

"  There  are  some  public  privies  and  urinals  belonging  to  the  corporation.  I  have 
examined  several  of  them,  and  think  they  are  in  a  very  objectionable  and  offensive 
condition.  I  would  recommend  a  copious  use  of  earth  and  lime  to  these,  and  a  frequent 
examination  anrl  renewal  of  the  treatment,  if  any  stench  should  be  found  to  exist.  1  was 
informed  that  the  public  privy  under  the  lower  bridge  is  used  by  about  1,000  men  and 
boys  every  day,  and  I  cannot  wonder  when  so  few  houses  in  the  neighbouring  district 
have  any  accommodation.  A  man  was  attacked  with  cholera  while  in  that  privy,  and 
died,  as  I  was  informed,  in  a  few  hours.  I  could  perceive  the  stench  from  the  place  at 
the  distance  of  many  yards. 

"  I  would  also  mention  tlie  public  midden-stead  in  Sandgate,  belonging  to  the  corpo- 
ration. A  sign-board  announces,  '  All  ashes  and  refuse  to  be  put  into  tlie  midden-slead 
on  pain  of  prosecution  by  the  coi'poration.' 

"  Under  ordinary  circumstances  1  am  not  disposed  to  question  the  advantages  of  such 
a  receptacle,  in  such  a  destitute  neighbourhood ;  but  at  tlie  present  time  I  think  it  calcu- 
lated to  be  dangerous,  especially  as  it  is  in  close  vicinity  to  dwelling  houses,  is  Irequented 
by  many  persons,  and  is  stated  to  be  only  emptied  once  in  24  hours.  At  the  time  of  my 
examination  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  foul  straw,  which  I  was  informed  was  the  bedding 
of  persons  who  had  died  of  cholera,  and  also  a  quantity  of  otiier  refuse;  sevei-al  persons  came 
in  while  I  was  there.  I  would  recommend  either  that  this  place  should  be  shut  up  at  present 
and  carts  be  sent  frequently  to  collect  all  refuse,  or  that  it  should  be  emptied  at  least 
several  times  per  day. 

"  Another  matter  is,  that  there  are  several  tripe  boilers  in  the  same  infected  district, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  The  contents  of  the  intestines  and  paunches  were  settling 
into  the  open  joints  of  the  boulder  pavement,  and  the  skin  and  liooves  from  the  feet  of 
sheep  were  sweltering  upon  the  ash-heaps. 

"  I  think  that  if  possible  the  committee  should  prevent  such  trades  from  being  carried 
on  in  the  town,  at  least  during  the  continuance  of  the  epidemic. 

"  In  a  house  contiguous  to  one  of  these  places  I  found  two  persons  dying  of  cholera. 

"  I  must  refer  lastly  to  the  marine  store  dealers,  of  whom  there  is  a  considerable 
number  spread  over  the  district  where  the  cholera  is  and  has  been  most  fatal.  I  examined 
several  of  their  premises. 

"  At  one  of  them,  Rovvell's,  I  had  to  climb  over  several  tons  of  shank  bones  to  get 
a  sight  of  a  larger  quantity  of  general  bones  stored  in  a  building. 

"  There  were  fragments  of  cartilage  and  ligament  upon  some,  and  I  need  not  say  a  very 
unpleasant  effluvium  from  the  whole  premises.  The  owner  slated  very  frankly  that  they 
had  not  been  there  more  than  a  month,  evidently  thinking  that  a  short  time.  I  cannot 
think  these  accujnulations  are  protected  by  law,  any  more  than  other  nuisances  of  mere 
accumulation  of  dead  matter.  There  is  no  trade  process  carried  on,  and  I  suggest  that 
the  committee  should  not  only  require  them  to  be  immediately  removed  in  every  instance, 
but  shotdd  adopt  some  stringent  regulation  to  prevent  any  similar  accumulations." 

"  When  this  dreadful  visitation  shall  have  passed  away,  you  would  do  well  to  pave  with 
gas  concrete  the  whole  of  the  courts,  alleys,  and  passages  in  the  diseased  districts,  but 
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W-Lee,Esq  q  j^^  \  think  you  would  do  still  better  to  remove  the  wretched  human  beings  who  may  survive 
'         in  the  whole  district  between  Sandhill  and  the  east  end  of  Sandgate,  and  then  to  bombard 
and  destroy  the  whole  of  the  buildings  situated  there. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  by  such  means  only  will  you  be  able  completely  to  dislodge  the 
causes  of  the  present  awful  mortality." 


211.  What  time  did  you  leave  Newcastle  and  how  long  did  you  stay  there? — I  think  1 
left  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  October,  when  the  disease  was  very  rapidly  abating,  and  the 
deaths  were  not  more  than  some  twenty  or  thirty  a  day.  I  may  say  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  I  was  here,  I  was  constantly  engaged  in  visiting  the  infected  districts,  not  only 
to  search  out  the  apparent  causes  of  the  disease,  but  also  to  superintend  those  measures  of 
repression  which  the  sanitary  committee  had  at  once  adopted  on  my  suggestion.  I  may 
also  add  that,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  prepared  reports  of  the  results  of  my  inspection, 
and  presented  them  to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  it  would  be  perhaps  well  that  the 
Commiss  ion  should  be  furnished  with  copies  of  those  reports.  The  document  which  I  hold 
in  my  1  and  consists  of  reports  of  my  inspection  of  the  Cholera  districts  of  Newcastle,  and 
of  the  facts  which  I  saw  there. 

212.  Do  you  put  that  document  in  as  evidence  before  us? — Yes. 

213.  On  the  same  terms  as  the  previous  one  ?— Yes. 

Extracts  from  the  above  Reports. 

"  1  have  not  mentioned  until  now  an  occupation  which  I  saw  carried  on  in  those  parts  of 
the  Cholera  districts  of  Newcastle  having  public  sewers.  I  have  already  stated  that  the 
gully  gratings  are  untrapped;  and  also  that,  from  the  absence  of  privies,  they  are  the 
general  receptacles  for  the  garbage  and  excrements  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  large 
population  of  rats  in  the  sewers  of  Newcastle,  especially  in  the  Cholera  localities;  and  the 
side  drains  from  the  open  gully  gratings  appear  to  be  their  favourite  feeding  places.  To 
these  gratings  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  resort,  generally  two  together,  and 
during  the  raging  of  the  pestilence  succeed  in  combining  amusement  and  profit  by  rat- 
catching.  On  several  occasions,  in  very  offensive  localities,  1  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
them  from  pursuing  so  dangerous  a  calling,  but  was  only  laughed  at  for  my  officiousness. 
A  wire  noose  is  formed,  such  as  poachers  use  for  snaring  game,  and  this  being  attached  to 
a  long  and  stout  string  is  let  down  the  gulley,  the  other  end  of  the  string  is  either  retained 
in  hand,  or  weighted  down  with  a  stone  or  clod  of  earth ;  several  of  these  snares  being  let 
down  the  same  gully,  the  young  sportsmen  kneel  down  over  the  poisonous  effluvium  that  is 
constantly  pouring  out  from  below,  and  wait  for  their  prey.  1  ascertained  that  one  boy 
will  take  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  rats  per  day  in  this  manner,  and  sell  them  aHve  at 
2c?.  or  3c?.  each,  according  to  the  size.  They  are  bought  by  persons  who  re-sell  them  at 
about  Qd.  each,  to  be  worried  by  dogs. 

"  I  have  not  mentioned  this  matter  merely  as  a  curious  fact,  but  as  an  indication  of  the 
state  of  such  public  drainage,  as  exists  in  Newcastle  during  the  prevalence  of  Cholera,  and 
in  the  infected  districts ;  and  also  of  the  means  by  which  much  of  the  excrementitious 
matter  and  other  garbage  is  at  present  ultimately  disposed  of.  The  thought  of  such 
vermin  existing  in  large  numbers,  in  the  midst  of  a  densely  inhabited  district,  is  painfully 
disgusting,  but  not  equally  so,  nor  equally  dangerous,  as  the  existence  in  the  same  places 
of  the  masses  of  ordure  and  filth,  which  no  other  agency  than  that  of  the  rats  appears  to 
move.  It  seems  a  strange  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  but  1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  under 
the  present  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  Cholera  and  fever  districts  of  Newcastle,  the 

further  destruction  of  these  vermin  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited." 

***** 

"  I  now  resume  the  details  of  my  inspection : 

"  Head  of  the  Side,  nesiY  St.  Nicholas  church,  dogger's -yard  is  a  long  narrow  passage, 
without  any  possibility  of  ventilation ;  it  was  in  a  very  offensive  condition,  and  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  public  authorities  were  attempting  to  wash  it  out  with  the  jet  and  hose 
pipe.  Cicely  Harkin  has  a  lodging-house  here,  and  close  to  the  windows  is  a  foul  drain, 
and  a  most  abominable  privy;  one  person  in  the  fiouse  had  Cholera  at  the  time,  and  another 
close  by  had  diarrhoea.  There  had  been  eleven  deaths  in  these  few  houses.  About  eight  or 
ten  yards  distant  there  is  a  large  heap  of  rubbish  in  a  corner  against  the  wallof  an  adjoining 
house ;  all  these  places  are  occupied  as  "  tenements,"  that  is,  in  separate  rooms.  I  examined 
the  room  against  which  this  accumulated  filth  was  placed,  and  found  not  only  the  floor 
damp,  but  the  foul  moisture  had  struck  up  the  wall  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  A  person  had 
just  died  of  Cholera  in  that  room,  and  the  poor  woman  living  in  it  said  the  filth  had  been 
in  the  corner  about  twelve  months. 

"  Mill-entry  is  the  next  adjoining  yard;  it  is  a  long  passage  only  about  seven  feet  wide, 
and  with  buildings  on  both  sides;  at  the  upper  end  there  is  a  large  untrapped  grating,  the 
only  receptacle  for  the  ordure  and  filth  of  all  the  houses.  There  are  no  privies  and  the  stench 
from  this  grate  was  quite  overpowering.  The  doors  of  five  tenements  opened  witliin  ten  feet 
of  the  grate.    There  were  six  cases  of  Cholera  at  my  first  visit,  and  two  had  already  died. 

Dark-entry  in  Back-row,  no  light,  no  ventilation,  no  drainage,  no  privies.    Two  children 

dead  of  Cholera,  and  several  other  cases  progressing  to  a  fatal  termination." 

*  *  *"  *  *  * 

"  Pandon  Dean. — There  are  some  privies  hei-e  in  a  very  horrible  condition,  and  in  most 
improper  situations ;  a  great  part  of  the  surface  is  entirely  without  pavement,  it  consists  of 
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ashes  and  other  absorbent  material,  and  is  in  a  very  filthy  state.  There  are  some  boulder  JV.Lee,  Esq.,  C.E. 
channels,  but  they  retain  filth  in  the  open  joints.  ^      Jan  1854 

"  The  fluid  excrement  was  oozing  throuyli  some  of  the  walls  of  the  open  cesspools,  and 
running  over  the  surface;  the  stench  great  and  ventilation  often  impossible.    There  are  ^^^^^^^^ 
many  cases  of  cholera  here  and  have  been  some  deaths.        ,  ^   ,  .  ,        ^  RepZ'sMpUmhet 

Stockhridgc  Brook  or  Dean  passes  througii  the  most  unhealthy  locality  m  Newcastle,  and  jg^g_ 
is  an  open  sewer  through  part  of  Pandon.  The  houses  are  built  to  the  full  height  on  both 
sides  of  it,  in  some  places  the  windows  about  four  to  five  feet  apart  look  into  it;  in  other 
places  wooden  privies  are  projected  directly  over  it,  and  then  again  buildings  cover  it.  With 
pestilence  raging  around,  it  is  with  strange  feelings  that,  after  threading  through  a  narrow 
alley  from  the  street,  one  looks  up  and  down  the  chasm  occupied  by  this  stream.  Some  fifty 
yards  to  the  right  hand  the  black  fluid  emerges  from  under  the  buildings,  steaming  and 
bubbling,  and  flowing  by  our  feet  is  engulphed  at  some  distance  on  the  left.  Overhead  in  this 
narrow  space,  the  only  windows  of  some  of  the  tenements  are  partly  opened;  and  from  a 
short  pole  thrust  out  hang  a  few  linens  drying,  probably  the  recent  covering  of  some  poor 
human  beings  just  hurried  to  the  grave.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  for  the  imagination  to 
fill  up  the  horrible  picture ;  truly  the  shadow  of  death  rests  upon  it.  The  same  stream 
passes  through  a  court-yard  called  Blythe's-nook,  where  seven  people  have  already  died  of 
cholera ;  it  is  true  that  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  inmates  of  the  houses  are  of  the 
worst  kind,  but  they  have  no  privies,  and  the  open  drain  of  this  Dean  is  the  common  recep- 
tacle for  every  thing,  in  a  part  of  the  yard  where  the  fronts  of  the  houses  are  not  more  than 
eight  feet  distant  from  each  other.    There  is  no  possibility  of  ventilation  either  in  the 

rooms  or  the  court-yard,  and  probably  no  part  of  Newcastle  is  more  crowded." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  Burn-bank  is  a  flagged  passage  where  every  morning  there  are  large  accumulationsof 
ordure  from  the  houses,  because  the  people  have  no  privies.  There  had  been  about  four 
deaths  at  my  first  visit. 

"  Nearly  the  first  death  in  Newcastle  during  the  present  visitation  was  that  of  Mr.  T. 
Beveredge  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  an  elderly  man  strong  and  healthy,  a  small  grocer 
in  good  circumstances ;  his  niece  resided  with  him  and  she  also  died,  as  also  did  another 
person  in  the  yard  behind.  Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  because  no  local  cause  had 
been  discovered ;  I  found,  however,  that  the  privy  is  within  six  feet  of  the  window  of  a  back 
living  room,  with  a  sleeping  room  over  it,  and  although  it  was  only  a  large  wooden  box,  yet 
it  was  quite  full  at  the  time  of  my  examination,  and  if  any  wind  could  get  to  it  the  effluvium 
must  be  blown  into  the  house. 

"  Cox  Chare  is  one  of  the  very  numerous  alleys  in  this  part  of  the  town,  full  of 
inhabitants.  Some  men  were  engaged  here  at  the  time  of  my  visit  emptying  a  large 
quantity  of  solid  filth  out  of  the  cellars.  This  included  rotting  eels,  fish-bones,  straw, 
oyster-shells,  and  other  garbage,  amounting  to  some  cart-loads.  On  inquiry  of  the 
people  who  live  over  it,  I  was  informed  that  it  had  not  been  emptied  out  for  years. 

"  Sandgate  is  a  long  street,  with  narrow  alleys  on  both  sides,  and  a  population  of 
some  thousands  of  persons,  living  in  old  dilapidated  houses,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  framed  of  wood  with  overhanging  iqiper  stories,  and  a  separate  family  for  almost 
every  room;  the  common  entrances  and  stairs  are  frequently  filthy,  dark,  and  dangerous. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  one  privy  to  every  hundred  tenements,  but  when  such  an  appur- 
tenance exists,  it  is  generally  either  under  the  stairs,  or  there  are  living  and  sleeping 
rooms  on  each  side  with  only  the  walls  as  a  separation,  and  bed  rooms  and  living  rooms 
over  it.  Tli«  effluvium  has  often  no  escape  but  into  the  rooms  ;  broken  windows,  indus- 
triously filled  with  rags,  and  low  door-ways,  through  which  one  must  stoop  to  pass,  are 
tlie  only  openings  to  hundreds  of  dark  and  dismal  single  rooms  where  the  poor  occupants 
sleep  and  eat  and  drink  and  die,  where  the  sun  never  shines,  and  the  fresh  air  never 
enters;  where,  in  many  instances,  a  few  pence  would  purchase  all  that  is  usually 
included  in  the  term  '  goods.' 

"  Many  of  these  alleys,  locally  called  '  chares,'  are  paved  with  boulders,  and  the 
open  joints  in  the  rounded  stones  present  a  constant  surface  of  foul  evaporative 
moisture ;  chamber  utensils,  slops,  and  filth  of  all  descriptions  are  emptied  into  these 
gutters,  and  the  whole  condition  of  the  district  physically,  socially,  and  morally,  is 
indescribable." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  (Corporation  middenstead  already  described.) 

"  JVIiite  Board  Entry  is  a  very  narrow  abominable  place,  full  of  tenements  and  filth, 
without  any  possibility  of  ventilation  ;  five  persons  have  already  died,  and  I  saw  two  women 
approaching  collapse ;  one  of  them  had  only  the  wall  between  her  head  and  the  midden. 

"  In  certain  places  where  the  old  deans  or  watercourses  (which  are  now  only  imperfect 
sewers)  cross  the  streets,  there  are  often  un trapped  gratings.  These  are  very  much  com- 
plained of  by  those  who  live  in  the  adjoining  houses,  not  only  because  of  the  ordinary  sewer 
effluvium,  but  also  because  persons  all  round  the  neighbourhood,  having  no  privies,  bring 
their  utensils  and  empty  them  in  these  gullies,  until  all  the  bars  and  the  surface  around  are 
covered  witli  human  ordure.  The  sight  is  sufficiently  sickening  and  disgusting,  but  it  is 
indicative  of  much  more,  when  we  consider  that  such  vessels  are  of  necessity  in  the  only 
room  occupied  night  and  day  by  parents  and  children,  the  latter  frequently  grown  up ; 
that  the  rooms  cannot  be  ventilated;  and  that  such  vessels  have  to  be  kept  in  the  same 
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W.Lee,  Esq.,  C.E.  rooms  until  they  can  be  conveniently  emptied.     On  the  quay  the  gratings  are  more 

  numerous  and  are  said  to  be  all  covered  with  ordure  in  the  morning  from  the  emptyin"-  of 

19th  Jan.  1854.    utensils  durino;  the  night. 

"In  Pepper  Corn  Chare  and  other  chares  coming  down  to  the  quay,  the  rooms  on  the  upper 
Extracts  from  floors  of  tlie  buildings  nearly  meet.  The  cholera  has  been  very  mahgnant  in  all  this  quarter. 
Reports, September      t,  Corporation  privy  and  urinals  have  been  already  described. 

"  District  hctwecn  Blenheim  Street,  Marlborough  Street,  the  Cattle  Market,  and  IVestgate  Hill. 
— The  principal  streets  have  been  well  set  out,  of  good  width,  and  are  generally  paved  with 
boulders  and  the  footpaths  flagged. 

"The  buildings  are  not  lofty,  and  there  are  no  manufactories  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
In  the  principal  streets  most  of  the  hovises  are  set  back  and  have  small  gardens  or  areas  in 
front.  Walking  along  these  thoroughfares,  any  stranger  capable  of  judging  would  pro- 
nounce the  locality  as  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  Newcastle,  and  all  natural  and  apparent 
circumstances  from  such  an  examination  would  concur  in  the  conclusion.  Typhus  fever  or 
cholera,  or  other  epidemic  disease  ought  never  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
never  would  have  done  but  for  the  criminal  cupidity  of  builders,  and  the  absence  or  non- 
enforcement  of  proper  regulations. 

"  The  back  ground  between  the  east  side  of  Blenheim  street,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  the  next  important  thoroughfare  parallel  to  it,  is  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
appurtenances  of  the  front  houses  and  adequate  ventilation. 

"  From  a  desire  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  rental  from  the  smallest  possible  surface  the 
whole  of  this  back  land  has  been  filled  with  inferior  houses,  bulk  up  into  narrow  pestilential 
lanes,  and  attempted  to  be  dignified  by  the  names  of  Temple-street,  Peel-street,  Westmore- 
land-place, &c.  After  witnessing  the  awful  destruction  of  human  life  in  this  locality  within 
the  last  month,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  the  strong  feeling  of  indignation  which  arises  from 
a  conviction  that  it  was  all  entirely  preventiblc. 

<'  Hundreds  of  these  newly-built  tenements  ought  to  be  immediately  closed  by  the  local 
authorities  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

"  They  are  generally  unpaved,  undrained,  and  without  even  surface  gutters.  The  slops 
from  the  houses  stagnate  and  sink  into  tiie  soil.  In  some  instances,  behind  the  front  rows 
there  are  small  sunk  courts  with  foul  privies  close  to  the  doors ;  but  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion the  privies  are  under  the  same  roof  as  the  houses,  and  very  often  with  the  same 
external  door.  These  horrible  places  are  on  the  lowest  floor,  frequently  below  the  street, 
with  bed-rooms  on  both  sides  and  above,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  deadly  emanations 
rising  direct  up  the  well  of  the  stairs  and  filling  every  room.  In  a  house  only  two  stories 
above  the  ground  there  will  be  six  "  tenements"  or  rooms  and  six  families,  each  paying 
sufficient  rent  for  a  separate  cottage.  In  the  basement  will  be  two  families  and  the  privy, 
with  a  large  open  vault  the  receptacle  of  everything  offensive  and  injurious;  on  the  ground 
floor  two  other  families,  and  on  the  chamber  floor  two  more  families. 

"  This  is  especially  the  ease  in  Peel-street,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  houses  have  been 
without  fatal  cases  of  cholera.  Behind  one  side  of  the  street  the  windows  are  within 
about  two  feet  of  the  backs  of  other  houses,  and  the  builder  has  not  left  himself  sufficient 
ground  upon  which  proper  privies  could  possibly  stand. 

"  This  life-destroying  property  may  be  shortly  but  truly  described  as  unpaved,  xuidrained, 
unventilated,  over-crowded,  in  which  the  poor  occupants  are  compelled  night  and  day  to 
drink  water  unfit  for  washing  their  floors,  and  to  breathe  the  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  tlieir  own  excrements." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  IlALTWHiSTLii:. — Haltwhistlc  is  situated  nearly  on  the  summit  ridge  between  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle,  and  the  town  contains  the  union  workhouse  and  about  2,000  inhabitants." 

"It  will  be  known  to  your  Honourable  Board  that  the  union  of  this  name,  and  of 
which  the  town  of  Haltwhistle  is  the  centre,  has,  along  with  the  neighbouring  unions 
of  Bellingham  and  Glendale,  a  lower  average  rate  of  mortality  than  any  other  locality 
in  England  and  Wales.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  calculations  have  been  made  upon  the 
census  of  1851;  but  upon  that  of  1841  the  rate  of  mortality  in  a  population  of '27,G28 
persons  was  only  14-65  to  a  thousand. 

"  The  mortality  of  Carlisle,  only  22  miles  w-est  and  containing  36,000  persons,  was  at 
the  same  time  nearly  26  to  a  thousand.  At  Plexham,  only  fifteen  miles  east,  with  a 
population  of  5,000,  the  mortality  was  25=  to  a  thousand;  and  at  Nevv'castle-on-Tyne  the 
mortality  was  at  the  same  time  within  a  fraction  of  30  to  a  thousand. 

"  The  latitude  of  all  these  districts  is  the  same,  and  Haltwhistle  is  a  mining  as  well  as 
an  agricultural  district.  I  state  only  the  result  of  personal  experience  and  examination 
when  I  say,  that  the  lower  rate  of  mortality  in  Haltwhistle  is  mainly  attributable  to  an 
atmosphere  unpolluted  with  the  emanations  fron^  decomposition  of  organic  matter. 

In  consequence  of  a  communication  addressed  to  you  stating  that  cholera  had  ap- 
peared at  Haltwhistle,  Di".  Gavin  and  I  proceeded  there  from  Newcastle  on  the  26th 

September,  to  examine  the  place  and  advise  with  the  local  authorities, 

*-  *  *  *  *  » 

This  escape  of  Haltwhistle  appears  as  remarkable  as  does  the  fearful  mortality  in  the 
neighbouring  towns.  The  pestilence  certainly  visited  the  place,  but  did  not  find  the 
inhabUants  depressed  in  vital  power,  and  thus  predisposed  to  the  disease.  The  secondary 
causes,  of  air  and  water  polluted  by  cesspools,  by  foul  drains  and  by  accumulations  of 
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refuse,  had  no  existence  in  Haltwhistle.  A  few  cases  of  the  premonitory  stage  of  tlie  disease   W.  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E. 

only  afforded  proof  that  it  had  been  there,  but  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  footing. "   

*  *  *  »  *  *  19th  Jan.  1854. 


214.  Have  you  any  notes  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  Blackett-street  or 
Noi'thumberland-street  ? — I  think  not,  those  are  in  one  of  the  better  parts  of  the  town, 
inhabited  by  more  opulent  people,  I  think  ;  and  the  disease  was  not  so  intense  thei  e,  and 
did  not  require  so  much  of  my  attention. 

215.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  Registrar-General's  statement,  showing  the  rates  of 
mortality  in  1839,  1846  and  1847  to  have  been  above  30,  36  and  32  per  mill  respectively, 
and  in  1853,  43 '3  per  mill.  Can  you,  from  your  personal  inspections  of  the  town  of 
Newcastle,  and  from  your  general  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind,  state  to  the  commis- 
sion, what  local  causes  you  think  may  liave  led  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  that  high 
rate  of  mortality? — -I  think  I  ought  to  say  first  to  the  commission  that  I  consider  from  my 
experience  these  rates  of  mortality  to  be  excessively  high. 

216.  Did  you  in  the  year  1851  prepare  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Summary  of  experience 
on  disease,  and  comparative  rates  of  mortality"  ? — I  did,  if  the  commission  wish  to  have  a 
copy  of  it,  they  shall  be  furnished  with  it. 

217.  Is  that  your  pamphlet?  (handing  a  pamphlet  to  the  witness) — It  is. 

218.  Do  you  now  confirm  the  statements  there  made  as  to  the  rates  of  mortality  in  the 
districts  there  mentioned  ? — So  far  as  I  can,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  statistics  are  taken 
from  the  returns  to  the  registrar  general. 

219.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief  those  statements  as  to  the  comparative 
rates  of  mortality  in  other  places  are  correct  and  true? — Certainly,  and  all  the  other 
statements  in  this  pamphlet  also. 

220.  You  put  that  in  on  the  same  terms  as  before,  allowing  us  to  make  such  use  of  it  as 
may  seem  requsite  for  the  pui'poses  of  the  commission  ? — Yes. 

Extracts  from  (he  above  Pamphlet. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Deductions  and  Conclusions. — I  have  now  given  as  condensed  a  view  as  possible  of 
the  great  mass  of  evidence  accumulated  on  the  first  or  medical  part  of  the  subject. 

"  Before  proceeding  to  the  statistical  part  of  the  question,  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
your  Honourable  Board  to  several  important  considerations  arising  from  what  has  been 
already  said. 

"I.  Preventible  diseases  are  the  consequences  of  the  decomposition  of  unremoved  animal 
or  vegetable  matter,  or  both,  A'itiating  the  atmosphere  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
are  compelled  to  breathe.  The  same  maladies  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  un- 
removed animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  the  smallest  villages  as  in  the  largest  cities,  and  the 
malignancy  and  fatality  has  no  rateable  connection  with  the  size  of  the  place,  but  only  with 
the  intensity  of  the  malaria.  This  is  abundantly  shown  by  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
destructive  ravages  of  fever,  &c.  in  small  towns,  and  even  vilkujcs,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  It  follows,  that  diseases  of  tlie  class  termed  preventible  are  not  inherent  in,  essential, 
or  even  peculiar  to,  places  of  population. 

"If  it  be  stated  that  there  is  in  towns  much  sickness  and  mortality  incidental  to  trade 
avocations  and  accidents,  altogether  unconnected  v/ith  any  arrangements  for  water  supply, 
drainage,  or  other  public  works,  I  J'eply,  that  though  the  above  remarks  were  intended  only 
to  apply  to  such  evils  as  are  v/ithin  reach  of  the  powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  yet  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  nearly  all  the  diseases  arising  from  trade  avocations,  as  well  as 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  what  are  commonly  called  accidents,  might  be  prevented. 

"  A  further  objection  is,  that  the  ventilation  of  towns  can  never  be  equal  to  that  of  country 
places.  Although  the  ventilation  of  houses  or  other  buildings  forms  a  necessary  part  of  a 
good  sanitary  system,  it  is  as  much  jieeded  by  every  individual  house  in  the  country  as  in  a 
town.  External  or  street  ventilation  can  only,  however,  become  necessai  y  as  a  consequence 
of  defective  public  arrangements,  and  the  necessity  for  it  can  only  continue  by  supposing  a 
continuation  of  a  bad  system.  Such  ventilation  is  precisely  analogous  to  tlie  flushing  of 
old  sewers  in  the  metropolis.  In  both  cases  foul  and  injurious  matters  are  supposed  to  be 
produced,  to  stagnate,  and  to  accumulate  ;  and  then,  in  each  case,  a  fluent  current  is 
required  for  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  matter.  Purify  the  air  by  the  immediate 
removal,  before  decomposition,  of  all  organic  and  otlier  refuse  capable  of  producing 
malaria,  and  town  ventilation  will  be  little  required,  irrespective  of  the  forms  of  streets, 
courts,  &c.,  and  the  density  of  buildings.  I  make  no  reference  here  to  internal  ventilation 
of  buildings,  because,  whether  in  town  or  country,  th.e  rooms  in  which  ;i  like  number  of 
persons  pass  an  equal  number  of  liours  would  equally  require,  for  healthy  respiration,  that 
the  atmosphere  should  be  frequently  renewed. 

"In  the  comparison  of  town  and  country,  the  greater  density  of  population  in  the  former 
affords  facilities  for  more  perfect  drainage,  better  supplies  of  water,  and  more  prompt 
medical  assistance  than  can  be  had  in  any  mere  country  village;  while  almost  every 
cause  of  disease  that  can  be  conceived  to  exist  in  towns,  but  not  in  country  places,  is  of  a 
removable  nature. 

"  On  a  review  of  my  experience  I  can  find  no  valid  reason  why  towns  should  be  more  unhealthy 
than  the  most  salubrious  spot  in  the  kingdom. 
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py.  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E.      "  II. — Of  all  preventible  diseases,  itphus,  in  its  various  forms,  is  the  greatest  scourge 

  with  which  these  islands  are  afflicted.    The  most  permanent,  the  most  fatal,  the  most 

19th  Jan.  1854.    costly,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witnesses  who  have  come  before  me,  one  of  the 

~—   most  easily  subjugated  by  improved  sanitary  arrangements. 

"The  incursion  of  a  pestilence  like  cholera  seems  for  the  moment  to  excite  alarm,  and 
Extracts  from      arouses  men  from  their  lethargy ;  but  generally  they  sink  again  into  inactivity  as  soon  as  the 
Summary  of      immediate  danger  is  passed.  With  fevers  and  other  English  epidemics  carrying  off  constantly 
Experience  on     greater  annual  numbers  than  even  an  attack  of  the  cholera,  the  great  masses  of  our  town 
Disease,  8fc.       populations  seem  to  say,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.' 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  50,000  persons  fall  victims  annually  to  typhus  fever  in  Great 
Britain.  My  investigations  have  been  confined  to  England  and  Wales,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  estimate  is  very  much  too  low;  that  one  half  of  all  the  existing 
disease  and  mortality  is  in  excess,  and  preventible.  The  statistics  herein-after  given  fully 
prove  the  fact. 

"III. — My  inquiries  during  the  two  years  included  in  this  summary  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  from  Kent  and  Wiltshire,  in  the  .south,  to  the  north  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire;  and  from  Wales  to  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  result  is  that  in  every 
direction  I  found  the  active  operations  of  death ;  viz.,  dead  organic  matter  busily 
assimilating  living  organic  matter  to  itself  The  process  is  declared  to  be  to  a  great  extent 
controllable,  and  within  certain  limits  preventible ;  and  yet,  in  almost  every  instance  quoted, 
it  has  been  going  on  for  years,  silent,  unchecked,  and  comparatively  uncared  for,  except 

in  the  bitter  reminiscences  and  present  suffering  of  the  bereaved  and  the  afflicted." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Vital  Statistics. — "  It  is  now  my  duty  to  compare  the  rates  of  mortality  in  the  towns 
and  places  visited,  with  their  condition  at  other  periods,  and  also  with  other  towns  and 
districts,  so  that  from  a  variety  of  aspects  the  rateable  excess  may  be  more  clearly  seen, 
and  an  approach  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  that  inevitable  mortality  of  the  country  which 
should  form  the  basis  of  future  legislation,  and  be  the  continual  and  ultimate  object  of  all 
executive  authority. 

"  I  should  have  been  unable  to  do  this  now  had  I  not  adopted  at  the  first  a  mode  of 
extracting  and  tabulating  registration  returns  first  used  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  many  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  I  have  adhered  to  that  mode  invariably, 
because  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  the  best ;  aud  I  am  thus  able  not  only  to  place 
under  similar  headings  all  my  data  collected  during  two  years,  but  also  to  avail  myself  of  a 
large  amount  of  information,  the  result  of  his  labours. 

"  Many  of  the  statistical  facts  which  I  shall  have  to  bring  before  your  Honourable  Board 
are  of  the  most  startling  character;  but  they  all  point  to  localized  filth,  accom- 
panied WITH  moisture,  as  THE   GREAT  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE  AND  DEATH,      Were  it  pOSsible, 

I  would  avoid  tables,  but  when  a  great  number  of  places  and  circumstances  have  to  be 
compared  and  contrasted,  this  mode  of  illustration  is  absolutely  necessary. 

"I  must  further  premise,  that  from  some  of  the  40  places  visited  in  1849  and  1850  I 
could  not  obtain  returns,  from  some  few  the  data  was  incorrect,  and  several  were  incomplete 
as  to  the  whole  of  the  columns. 

"  In  these  tables  I  have  omitted  everything  upon  which  I  could  not  confidently  rely,  and 
the  whole  of  the  information  is  drawn  ii  om  official  sources. 

"  Table  No.  1.  relates  to  32  of  the  places  visited,  and  shows  the  population  of  each,  the 
rate  of  mortality  per  thousand,  the  prevalent  diseases,  the  general  avocations  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  physical  contour  and  geological  character  of  the  district. 


General  Table  No.  1. 


Year. 

Parish  or  Place. 

Physical 
Contour. 

Geological  Strata. 

Population. 

Staple  Avocations. 

Rate  of 
Mortality 
per  1,000 

Prevalent  Diseases. 

Market     Har-  "1 

1841 1 

borough      -  1 
Great  BoAvden  -  f 

Undulating 

Gravel,  loam,  &  clay 

4,133 

Agriculture  - 

20 

Typhus  and  low  fever. 

Little  Bowden-  j 

1841 

Ashby  -  de  -  la  - 

Ditto 

Sandstone 

5,208 

Agriculture,  coal 

19-77 

Low  fever  and  malignant  typhus. 

Zouch. 

mining. 

1841 

East  Retford  -] 

Flat  - 

Alluvium 

2,682 

Agriculture  - 

22 

Low  fever  and  rheumatism. 

1841 

West  Retford  -  ! 

Flat  - 

Drift  gravel  - 

618 

Ditto  - 

12-94 

Low  fever  and  chest  affections. 

1841 

Clarborough   -  | 

Undulating 

Clay    -       -  - 

2,229 

Ditto  - 

17-94 

Endemic  fever  and-  epidemic  ty- 

1841 

OrsdaU    -      -  j 

phus. 

Flat  - 

Drift  gravel 

955 

Ditto  - 

10-47 

Low  fever. 

1841 

Swaffham 

Undulating 

Chalk  - 

3,358 

Ditto  - 

22-35 

Low  fever,  chest  diseases,  and 

cancer. 

1848 

Loughborough  - 

Level 

Red  marl  &  gi'avel 

11,000 

Hosiery  &  weaving 

28 

Endemic  typhoid  and  malignan 

typhus. 

1848 

Knighton  - 

Hilly.  _  - 

Slaty  stone  - 

1,417 

Agriculture  - 

12 

Pulmonary,  low  fever,  &  typhus. 

1848 

Epsom 

Undulating 

Gravel  and  chalk  - 

4,200 

Ditto 

19-52 

Continued  fever  and  typhus. 

1848 

Holbeach  - 

Level 

Sea  -warp 

5,000 

Ditto 

25 

Ague  and  typhus. 

1848 

Newcastle-under- 

Undulating  1 

Sandstone  &  marl  - 

10,432 

Hats,  shoes,  and  silk 

26 

Typhus  &  all  preventible  diseases. 

Lyme. 

mtmmammm\mmi2 

manufacture. 
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XcoT* 

Parish  or  Place. 

Physical 
Contour. 

Geological  Strata. 

Population. 

Staple  Avocations. 

jxaie  01 
Mortality 
per  1,000. 

1848 

Burslem  - 

Undulating 

Coal,  clay,  and  marl 

17,.503 

Pottery 

27-54 

1848 

Ely 

U  nQUldllllg 

Sand,  peat,  and  clay 

7,491 

Agriculture  * 

32-57 

and  level. 

1848 

Nantwich  - 

Elat  - 

Sandstone,  marl,  &c. 

6,323 

Shoes  and  gloves  - 

27-50 

1848 

Litton 

Mountainous 

Carboniferous  lime- 

864 

Agriculture  &frame- 

28-9 

stone. 

work  knitting. 

1848 

Great  Yarmouth 

Level 

Sea  sand 

26,434 

Fisheries,  silks,  &c. 

22-40 

1848 

Gaywood  - 

Level 

Clay  and  silt 

1,176 

Agriculture  - 

11-05 

1848 

Diss 

Undulating 

Clay,  sand,  &  chalk 

3,461 

Ditto 

18-2 

1  ft  IQ 

TTiiHnlatiriP' 

Clay,  sand,  &  chalk 

22,716 

Weaving,  iron-work. 

30 

and  agriculture. 

1848 

Gainsborough  - 

Flat  - 

Warp  and  gravel  - 

8,096 

Maritime 

34-09 

1848 

AJfreton  - 

Hilly-  - 

Coal  measures 

8,842 

Collieries,iron-works, 

20-35 

frame-work  knit- 

ting. 

1849 

March*  - 

Level 

Silt,  peat,  &  gravel 

6,300 

Agriculture  - 

33-01 

1849 

Selby*  - 

Level 

Loam,  clay,  &  gravel 

6,100 

Sail-cloth,  &c.  mari- 

39-34 

time. 

1848 

Walsoken  - 

Level 

Sea  warp 

3,150 

Maritime  &  agricul- 

23-80 

tural. 

1849 

"Wisbech*       - ) 

Level 

Sea  -warp 

9,500 

Maritime  &  agricul- 

37-68 

tural. 

1849 

\JL  V¥  ±\jlJ.  " 

Undulating 

Gravel  and  chalk  - 

64,548 

Woollens,  silks,  and 

26-03 

cottons. 

1849 

Worksop  - 

Undulating 

Gravel  and  magne- 

6,767 

Agriculture  &  malt- 

27-2 

sian  limestone. 

ing. 

1849 

Eotherham     -  C 

Undulating 

Lower  new  red  sand- 

6,446 

Hardware  and  col- 

22- 

stone. 

lieries. 

1849 

Kimbervorth*-  ( 

Undulating 

Coal  measures 

5,932 

Ditto  &  agriculture 

25-9 

Total 

262,881 

Prevalent  Diseases. 


Typliu-S  and  all  preventible  dis- 
eases. 

Low  fever,  ague,  typhus,  and 
chest  diseases. 

Typhus  and  all  preventible  dis- 
eases. 

Low  and  scarlet  fevers. 

Low  and  scai-let  fevers  and  chest 
diseases. 

Typhus  fever. 

Low  typhoid  fever. 

Typhus,  small-pox,  and  aU  pre- 
ventible diseases. 

Typhus  &  all  preventible  diseases. 

Typhus  and  low  fevers,  scarlatina, 
measels,  &c. 

Ague,  cholera,  consumption,  and 
typhus  fever. 

Cholera,  typhus,  and  all  prevent- 
ible diseases. 

Endemic  typhoid  fever,  ague. 

Cholera,  typhus,  ague,  and  coQ- 

sumption. 
Typlius,  low  fever,  scarlatina, 

erysipelas,  &c. 
Typhus  and  low-continued  fever. 

Endemic  low  fever,  typhus,  scar- 
latina. 

Typhus,  low  fever,  scarlatina, 
measles,  &c. 


The  cholera  deaths  are  included  in  the  returns  for  these  towns,  but  not  in  the  returns  from  any  of  the  others. 

applicable  to  the  other  tables  in  which  the  names  of  these  towns  occur. 


The  same  remark  will  be 


"  I  have  to  remark  upon  this  tah\e,Jirst,  the  confirraation  of  what  has  been  ah-eady  stated, 
— that  typhus,  in  all  its  various  forms  o^low  fever,  typhoid  fever  and  malignant  typhus,  is 
the  one  pre-eminent  destroyer  of  the  English  people.  In  the  columns  of  prevalent  diseases 
it  exists  in  every  place,  large  and  small,  whatever  may  be  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  without  reference  to  the  geographical  position,  or  contour,  or  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  typhus  fever  is  essentially  independent  of  all  the 

CIRCUMSTANCES  COMPRISED  IN  THIS  TABLE. 

"  I  would  observe,  secondly,  that  there  is  really  no  connection  between  density  of 
population  and  a  high  rate  of  mortality.  This  is  apparent  from  the  whole  table,  showing 
that  in  the  three  smallest  places  the  rates  of  mortality  are  to  each  other  as  5,  6,  and  14.  in 
eight  places  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  each,  the  deaths  vary  from  under  20  to  very  nearly  40 
to  1,000  of  the  population.  There  are  five  towns  with  a  mortality  exceeding  30  to  1,000, 
but  not  one  of  them  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  In  six  places  the  rates  of  mortality  are 
nearly  equal,  but  the  proportionate  population  of  each  is :  Litton  1,  Nantwich  7,  Worksop 
8,  Loughborough  12,  Burslem  20,  Norwich  74.  I  might  adduce  other  proof  of  the  fact, 
but  it  is  unnecessary. 

"  Thirdly^  it  has  been  frequently  stated,  in  extenuation  of  the  excessive  mortality  of 
manufacturing  districts,  that  trade  occupations  exercise  considerable  influence  on  health. 
The  table  proves  that  some  other  cause  must  be  found.  If  the  column  of  staple  avocations 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  manufacturing,  maritime,  and  agricultural,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  mortality  in  manufacturing  districts  ranges  from  20  to  30  in  1,000,  in  the 
maritime,  from  22  to  39,  and  the  purely  agricultural,  from  about  11  to  33  in  1,000.  In 
the  five  towns  having  a  mortality  above  30  to  1,000  there  are,  in  general  terms,  no 
manufactures  carried  on.  I  conclude  that  the  staple  avocations  of  the  inhabitants  are 
incapable  of  producing  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  general  rate  of  mortality  in  any  town. 
It  follows  collaterally,  that  no  appreciable  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  amount  of 
disease. 

Fourthly,  it  appears  generally,  that  where  there  is  much  moisture,  such  as  in  level 
districts,  with  a  damp  tenacious  soil,  the  rates  of  mortality  are  high.     In  other  words, 

WHERE  NEITHER  THE  WATER  NOR  THE  FILTH  IS  REMOVED  BY  DRAINAGE,  THE  GllKATEST 
DESTRUCTION  TAKES  PLACE." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ■ 

"Deterioration  in  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  many  Towns. — Before  proceeding  to 
compare  the  places  visited  with  others  differently  conditioned,  I  may  point  out  the  rapid 
deterioration  that  has  taken  place  in  those  from  whence  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  returns 
extending  over  a  series  of  years.    I  attribute  this,  without  any  hesitation,  to  the  cause 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 
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Extracts  from 
Summary  of 
Experiejice  on 
Disease,  S^c. 


W.  Lee,  Esq.,CE..  already  mentioned;  namely,  unremoved  decomposing  organic  matter ;   in  other  words, 
absence  of  drainage. 

"  Tlie  cesspool  and  open  privy  system,  t!ie  siir.'ace  gutters,  and  stagnant  pools  and  ditches, 
perform  a  cirniulative  work, — that  of  saturating  tlie  wliole  subsoil  of  towns.  Perfect  satu- 
ration, when  tiie  whole  mass  in  any  case  would  become  a  dungheap,  is  but  a  question  of 
time.  In  every  place  I  have  visited  the  earth  is  tainted,  and  the  evaporations  from  its 
surface  poison  the  gz>  wliich  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  breathe;  in  most  towns  the 
accumulated  filth  already  percolates  to  the  wells,  and  pollutes  the  water  which  the  people 
are  compelled  to  drink." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Conclusions. — I  have  to  lay  before  your  Honourable  Board  the  following  conclusions 
on  this  part  of  my  summary  : 

"  1.  That  typhus  fever  in  its  varied  forms,  of  low,  continued,  typhoid,  and  malignant 
typhus,  is  the  one  great  pre-eminent  scourge  of  this  country. 

"  11.  That  typhus  is  essentially  independent  of,  and  unconnected  with,  geographical 
position,  climate,  physical  contour,  geological  strata,  or  other  uncontrollable  circumstances. 

"  HI.  That  there  is  no  intrinsic  connection  between  density  of  population  and  a  high 
rate  of  mortality. 

"  IV.  lliat  the  staple  avocations  of  the  people  are  incapable  of  producing  any  appreci- 
able effect  on  the  general  rate  of  mortality  in  any  town. 

"  V.  That  w^here  neither  surplus  water  nor  organic  filth  is  removed  by  drainage,  there 
the  greatest  destruction  takes  place  without  reference  to  any  other  considerations,  and  the 
rates  of  mortality  are  directly  proportionate  to  the  badness  of  the  drainage. 

"  VI.  That  tlie  sanitary  condition  of  towns  has  rapidly  deteriorated;  and  this  deteriora- 
tion is  the  consequence  of  a  cumulative  process  of  saturation  going  on  in  the  sites  of  such 
towns. 

VII.  Statistical  analysis  proves,  that  the  inevitable  mortality  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  is  not  probably  greater  than  the  proportion  of  10  to  1,000  of  the  population  per 
annum. 

"  VIII.  The  analysis  of  vital  statistics  proves  that  the  existing  annual  mortality  in 
diflPerentlv  conditioned  parts  of  the  same  town  varies  fioni  17  to  45  in  1,000. 

"  IX.  That  the  deduction  of  the  deaths  arising  from  preventible  diseases  from  the  whole 
deaths  leaves  an  inevitable  viortality  of  only  11  to  1,000;  and  that  this  is  nearly  a  constant 
quantity  in  healthy  and  unhealthy  districts. 

*'  X.  The  more  specific  the  analysis,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  excessive  mortality 
disclosed. 

"  XI.  That  in  the  towns  visited,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  one  half 
the  attainable  period  of  human  life  is  lost  to  all  who  are  born. 

"  XL  That  the  lowns  visited  fairly  represent  the  present  sanitary  condition  of  towns  in 
England  and  Wales." 

Pecuniary  Loss  from  Preventible  Siclmess  and  Mortality.  The  primary  result  of  bad 
sanitary  arrangements  being  excessive  disease  and  mortality,  these  in  their  turn  become 
the  causes  of  enormous  pecuniary  loss  to  every  community.  The  poor  again  are  the 
chief  sufferers;  but  the  more  wealthy  and  influential  inhabitants  do  not  escape  with  the 
same  degree  of  immunity  from  the  financial  consequences  of  sanitary  neglect,  as  from 

preventible  disease." 

****** 

"  Conclusions. — I.  That  though  the  poor  are  the  chief  sufferers,  yet  no  class  of  society 
escapes  the  pecuniary  consequences  of  preventible  disease. 

"  II.  That  the  poor  rates  are  largely  increased  by  the  direct  payments  on  account  of 
excessive  sickness  and  mortalitj'. 

"  III.  That  preventible  sickness  and  mortality  are  amongst  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
permanent  and  hereditary  pauperism. 

"  IV.  That  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  funds  of  medical,  and  many  other  charities, 
are  expended  on  cases  of  preventible  sickness  and  its  consequences. 

"  V.  That  the  use  of  narcotics  and  habits  of  drunkenness  are  in  numerous  instances 
developed  and  increased  by  defective  sanitary  arrangements. 

"  VI.  That  a  large  portion  of  the  premiums  paid  for  life  assurance  is  due  to  the  high 
rates  of  mortality  caused  by  preventible  disease. 

"  VII.  That  a  great  number  of  sick  and  friendly  societies  have  been  broken  up  by 
preventible  sickness  and  mortalitj^,  and  that  the  destruction  of  such  societies  generally 
is  threatened  by  the  same  cause. 

"  VIII.  That  in  twenty-nine  of  the  places  visited,  the  pecuniary  loss  upon  one  year's 
excessive  sickness,  funerals,  and  lost  labour,  is  about  equal  to  the  first  cost  of  complete 
works  for  water  supply  and  drainage  in  the  same  places;  the  basis  of  comparison  being  the 
existing  rates  of  mortality  in  sixty-one  unimproved  whole  registration  districts,  containing 
above  a  million  inhabitants." 


221.  Adverting  to  the  conclusions  in  this  pamphlet  expressed,  do  you  consider  these  in 
your  opinion,  excessively  high  rates  of  mortality  in  Newcastle,  to  be  owing  more  or  less  to  the 
want  of  sewerage,  the  want  of  drainage,  the  insufficiency  of  the  water  supply  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes;  as  to  the  water  supply,  I  should  say  so,  in  general  terms,  but  subject  to  the  remarks 
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which  I  may  have  to  make  to  the  Commission  afterwards.    I  would  not  at  present  be  TV.  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E. 

understood  as  condemninfj  altogether  the  water  siippl}'.    I  wish  to  say,  in  reference  to   

Elaltwhistle,  Glendale  and  Bellingham,  which  are  mentioned  in  that  pamphlet,  that  the  rales     19th  Jan.  1854. 

of  mortality  there  are  very  slightly  over  14'6  in  1,000  per  annum  :  and  that  I  had,  while  —  

here,  to  visit  Haltwhistle  officially  on  the  part  of  tiie  General  Board  of  Health,  and  found 
that  the  arrangements  for  n)edical  attendance  throiigliout  the  v.'liole  of  those  districts  were 
so  inadequate,  that  every  one  of  the  guardians  had  to  be  supplied  with  cholera  medicines, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  a  district  in  which  to  administer  those  medicines  himself. 
That  is  one  important  point  in  respect  of  which  towns  ought  not  to  have  so  excessive  a 
mortality  over  the  country  as  ihey  have.  In  towns  every  arrangement  for  the  preservation 
of  life  and  health  may  be  so  systematised  that  not  only  may  all  dead  organic  matter  be 
immediately  removed,  but  in  case  of  illness,  assistance  can  be  immediately  obtained.  Not- 
withstanding those  facts,  however,  there  are  whole  registration  districts  in  the  vicinity  cf 
Newcastle,  witli  only  about  one-third  the  mortality  of  Newcastle  during  this  last  year. 

222.  Do  1  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  town  districts  ought 
perhaps  to  be  subject  to  a  less  mortality  than  country  districts  ? — There  are  reasons  why 
it  should  be  so;  though  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  arrive  at  any  such  result.  I 
know  of  no  reason,  however,  why  the  health  of  any  town  should  be  more  unfavourable  than 
that  of  a  country  district. 

223.  Ccsteris  paribus  you  think  that  the  facilities  which  a  town  affords  in  respect  of 
medical  assistance,  obtaining  drugs  and  so  on,  ought  in  theory  to  tend  to  reduce  die  town 
mortality  below  the  country  mortality;  but  that  in  practice  it  is  very  different  ?~It  is  so, 
so  far  as  the  medical  attendance  is  concerned,  So  far  also  as  the  public  arrangements  for 
drainage,  vi'ater  supply,  and  so  on  are  concerned,  a  town  will  always  have  the  advantage  of 
the  country.  The  fact  is,  that  the  town  atmosphere  is  poisoned,  the  country  atmosphere 
is  not. 

224.  That  comes  very  near  an  answer  to  the  question  I  originally  asked  you,  viz.  what 
local  causes  do  you  believe  to  have  been  at  work  in  swelling  the  mortality  of  this  town  in 
the  three  years  1839,  1846  and  1847  to  above  30,  36  and  32  per  mill,  and  in  the  last  year  to 
above  43  per  mill? — I  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  any  year  before  1853. 

225.  Can  you  form  no  opinion  from  what  you  saw  in  1833? — 1  should  say  certainly, 
judging  from  experience  and  from  what  I  saw  in  1853,  that  the  mortality  has  been 
aggravated  and  increased  by  the  presence  of  unremoved  dead  organic  matter. 

226.  I  have  here  also  a  statement  by  the  Registrar  General  as  to  the  number  of  deaths 
and  the  rate  of  mortality  arising  from  zymotic  diseases  only,  during  a  certain  nuiuber  of 
years.  Is  it  your  opinion,  Irom  your  experience  in  these  matters,  that  that  class  of  diseases 
is  specially  liable  to  be  mitigated  or  reduced  in  extent  by  sanitary  precautions? — Most 
certainly,  I  have  found  them  varying  in  different  districts  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  20  to  1, 
and  that  proportion  has  corresponded  with  the  relative  presence  or  absence  of  such  decom- 
posing organic  matter.  In  a  healthy  district  I  iiave  found  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases  to  be  from  1  in  400  up  to  300  per  annum.  In  very  unhealthy  localities 
from  1  in  30  up  to  1  in  25. 

227.  Then  would  you  consider  these  rates  of  mortality  from  zymotic  disease  to  be  high  ? 
— Exceedingly  so. 

228.  And  do  you  think  that  any  portion  of  that  mortality  might  have  been  prevented  by 
adequate  sanitary  measures  beforehand  'I — I  cannot  have  a  doubt  of  it. 

229.  Do  you  notice  in  the  position  or  the  climate,  or  in  the  natural  circumstances 
attending  the  physical  situation  of  Newcastle,  anything  that  ought  to  give  rise  to  such  an 
excessive  mortality ?— Certainly  not,  I  think  Newcasde  ought  to  be  a  very  healthy  place, 
and  1  think  the  proof  of  it  is  found  in  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  same  latitude  and  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  as  three  extensive  unions,  having  about  the  lowest  rates  of  mortality 
in  England. 

230.  What  trades  and  occupations  are  followed  principally  in  these  remarkably  healthy 
districts  ? — Mining  and  agricultui'e. 

231.  Is  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  a  mining  population? — I  am 
unable  to  say  what  proportion,  but  1  know,  from  having  passed  through  those  districts,  that 
mining  operations  are  carried  on  there;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  mining  operations 
necessarily  involve  a  large  proportion  of  mortality,  and  if  they  did,  this  would  not  appear 
under  the  head  of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  but  rather  under  tlie  head  of  deaths  from 
other  than  natural  causes. 

232.  Did  you  at  all  notice  the  geology  of  the  district  while  you  were  here?— I  did  to 
some  extent:  so  far  as  my  more  pressing  duties  would  allow  me.  Newcastle  is  situated  on 
the  carboniferous  system,  having  a  soil  partly  of  clay  and  pai  tly  of  a  sandy  loam. 

233.  Would  you  consider  that  a  soil  which  specially  required  drainage  to  make  it 
healthy  ?— Undoubtedly,  the  clay  soil  because  of  its  retentiveness  of  moisture,  and  the 
sandy  soil,  because  the  percolation  there  going  on  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
superficial  part  had  become  saturated,  when  such  percolation  must  cease  and  the  surface 
become  little  more  than  a  dunghill. 

234.  Did  you  notice  the  peculiar  form  of  house  construction  in  some  parts  of  this  town, 
in  respects  of  courts  and  banks,  and  chares  as  they  are  termed  ^—1  did,  you  will  find 
it  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  inspection  to  which  I  have  referred. 

235.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  effect  which  that  form  of  house  construction  has 
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W.  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E.  on  the  public  health  in  respect  of  ventilation,  &c  ? — I  think  that  one  whole  district  in 

  Newcastle  is  quite  unfit  for  human  habitation  :  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  just  read  a 

19th  Jan.  1854.    remark  or  two  which  I  have  made  upon  it. 

  226.  What  district  is  that  ? — It  is  a  district  which  has  been  known  as  the  Sandgate 

district.    I  will  give  you  my  opinion  in  the  words  I  addressed  to  the  sanitary  committee. 

237.  What  was  the  opinion  which  you  expressed  there  ? — As  follows — "  When  this 
dreadful  visitation  shall  have  passed  away  you  would  do  well  to  pave  the  whole  of  the 
courts,  alleys  and  passages  in  the  diseased  districts;  but  I  think  you  would  do  still  better  to 
remove  the  wretched  human  beings  who  may  survive  in  the  whole  district  between  Sand- 
hill and  the  east  end  of  Sandgate,  and  then  to  bombard  and  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  situated  there.  I  am  convinced  that  by  such  means  only  will  you  be  able 
completely  to  dislodge  the  causes  of  the  present  awful  mortality." 

238.  Do  you  confirm  that  opinion  now  ? — I  do. 

239.  Do  you  believe  that  any  improvement  in  respect  of  opening  up  the  ends  of  courts, 
and  making  sewers  and  drains,  knocking  out  fastened-up  windows  and  so  on,  can  ever 
render  a  block  of  houses  so  radically  misconstructed  fit  for  human  habitation  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  ? — I  am  sure  that  they  cannot  be  rendered  suitable  habitations  for  human 
beings.  I  would  not  say,  of  course,  that  if  one  or  two  houses  had  all  the  buildings 
around  them  cleared  away,  it  would  not  be  possible  then  to  make  them  so  that  human 
beings  could  live  in  them ;  but  speaking  in  terms  as  exact  as  are  generally  used,  I  should 
say  that  the  whole  of  tlie  buildings  of  that  district  ought  to  be  removed. 

240.  In  how  many  towns  of  the  kingdom  do  you  think  you  could  find  a  block  or  group 
of  houses  of  the  same  size,  equally  misconditioned  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view? — I  think  I 
have  visited  officially  some  hundred  towns ;  and  I  could  find  no  place  with  respect  to 
which  I  could  institute  a  comparison ;  except,  perhaps,  Great  Yarmouth,  where  there  is  a 
part  of  the  town  having  similar  narrow  passages. 

241.  Is  Great  Yarmouth  situated,  as  Newcastle  is,  on  a  steepish  slope,  or  succession  of 
ups  and  downs?  Or  is  it  on  a  dead  level  ? — Comparatively  on  a  dead  level,  the  town  of 
Great  Yarmouth  is  erected  on  a  sand  bank  which  has  been  thrown  up  entirely  by  the  sea, 
but  there  are  so  many  radical  points  of  difference  in  favour  of  the  district  to  which  I  allude, 
in  Great  Yarmouth,  that  really  the  cases  are  not  parallel ;  because  the  people  who  reside 
in  those  passages  and  small  court-yards  have  their  cottages  to  themselves  almost  entirely, 
and  they  are  all  provided  with  privy  accommodation,  and  their  health  is  very  much  better. 
Therefore  on  the  whole  I  know  of  no  parallel  case  to  this  district  of  Newcastle,  nothing 
so  bad. 

242.  You  are  sure  of  that  fact,  that  all  things  considered,  you  know  of  no  group  of 
houses  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom  which  is  in  so  totally  unfit  a  state  for  human 
habitation  as  Sandgate  in  Newcastle  r* — I  know  of  none,  considering  its  size. 

243.  Could  you  find  some  small  spots  in  other  towns  equally  bad? — I  could;  very  small 
spots,  and  with  a  corresponding  destruction  of  human  life  attaching  to  them. 

244.  What  would  be  the  comparative  size  of  those  equally  bad  districts  in  other  tovms; 
would  they  be  half  as  big  or  a  quarter  as  big  as  Sandgate  ? — No,  nor  one-tenth  part.  I  can 
refer  to  a  small  place  in  the  town  of  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  where  there  may  be  200  or  300 
persons,  and  in  one  house  I  found  nine  persons  dying  of  cholera,  in  1849,  in  that  district. 

245.  But,  the  size  of  the  districts  considered,  you  know  nothing  approaching  to  the  case 
of  Sandgate  ? — Nothing.  In  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  in  a  small  district,  having  a  popula- 
tion, it  may  be,  of  400  or  500,  and  the  population  some  of  them  Irish  people,  as  they  are 
here,  there  was  a  very  gi-eat  mortality  in  1849,  while  I  was  there.  But  I  know  of  nothing, 
for  its  extent,  so  awfully  defective  as  this  Sandgate  district  anywhere. 

246.  Taking  the  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  in 
a  bad  sanitary  state,  could  you  find  anything  parallel  or  approaching  to  a  parallel  to  dis- 
tricts in  this  town  ? — I  have  never  made  a  very  close  examination  of  the  whole  of  either  of 
those  towns ;  but  I  have  seen  in  Edinburgh,  small  parts  in  the  Wynds  and  Closes  about 
the  Canongate,  and  also  small  parts  of  Glasgow,  quite  as  bad  as  Newcastle.  I  would  not 
speak  so  positively  as  to  the  towns  in  Scotland,  because  I  have  not  visited  them  with  the 
same  official  authority. 

247.  Then  you  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  such  districts  in  these  towns,  but  that  you  do 
not  know  of  any  ? — I  was  speaking  before  of  England,  where  the  Public  Health  Act  was  in 
operation.  It  does  not  apply  to  Scotland,  and  1  should  wish  that  the  remarks  which  I 
made  before  should  be  considered  as  being  confined  to  England  and  Wales. 

248.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland  ? — I  am  not. 

249.  Or  with  Liverpool? — I  am  acquainted  with  Liverpool.  I  made  an  examination  of 
every  house  and  place  where  cholera  had  been  present  only  about  three  weeks  ago ;  there 
having  been  about  150  deaths  in  Liverpool  within  the  last  six  weeks.  There  is  not  any- 
thing in  Liverpool  nearly  so  bad. 

250.  Had  you  occasion  on  your  recent  visit  to  this  town  to  pay  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  water  supply,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  ? — I  was  instructed  to  examine  the  water- 
works and  to  inquire  as  to  the  supply.  I  went  up  to  the  works  and  saw  that  the  storeage 
reservoirs  were  very  nearly  empty. 

251.  At  what  date  was  this? — The  29th  of  September. 

252.  You  found  the  reservoir  very  low ;  but  did  you  make  any  examination,  and  have 
you  any  opinion,  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  water  delivered  for  use  in  Newcastle  at  the 
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time  you  were  there  ? — I  will  state  first  generally,  that  I  examined  the  works ;  I  examined  W.  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E. 

also  the  water  being  delivered  within  the  town.   I  requested  the  attendance  of  the  secretary   

of  the  company  and  the  resident  engineer,  and  took  from  them  some  evidence  which  I  will     19th  Jan.  1854. 

place  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission.    I  also  took  samples  of  the  water  myself  and  sent   

them  to  town  and  had  them  analysed. 

253.  When  ? — On  the  same  day,  the  "29th  of  September. 

254.  From  what  sources  did  you  take  that  water — from  reservoir,  or  from  stand-pipe,  or 
where  ?— 1  took  two  gallons  of  water  from  the  open  conduit  leading  from  the  Pont;  no  water, 
or  comparatively  none  was  then  flowing  from  any  of  the  i-eservoirs;  they  were  nearly 
empty. 

255.  Flowing  from  the  Pont  through  a  certain  cut  towards  the  reservoir,  is  that  so  ? 
— Through  a  certain  cut  towards  the  town. 

26G,  Does  not  it  go  into  the  reservoir  before  it  reaches  the  town  ? — It  was  only  passing 
then  into  a  very  small  reservoir  below  the  storage  reservoirs  sufficient  to  keep  the  end  of 
the  pipe  covered. 

257.  [Mr.  Bateman.) — It  goes  into  the  reservoir  first  ?— Yes. 

258.  {Chairman.^ — You  took  two  gallons  of  water  from  a  cut  through  which  the  Pont  water 
was  running  into  the  reservoir ;  what  did  you  do  with  it  ? — I  may  say  that  those  samples 
of  water  were  taken  as  I  usually  take  them  ;  the  bottles  were  new, — the  corks  were  new, — 
the  bottles  were  previously  rinsed  out  with  water  of  the  same  kind  that  was  about  to  fill 
them,  and  I  closed  them  and  sealed  them  myself  and  dispatched  them.  I  took  a  similar 
bottle  also  of  water  from  a  service-tap  at  the  Central  Hotel ;  I  took  another  similar  bottle 
of  water  from  the  River  Tyne  at  the  point  where  the  water  had  been  raised  for  the  supply 
of  the  town  up  to  the  15th  of  September. 

259.  Who  told  you  that  that  was  the  spot;  how  did  you  know  that  it  was  the  spot? — It 
was  pointed  out  to  me. 

260.  By  whom  ? — By  one  of  the  inspectors  of  nuisances. 

261.  Whom? — I  believe,  Mr.  Charlton;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

262.  Were  the  officers  of  the  water  company  present  ^ — They  were  not  present.  The 
person  in  charge  of  the  reservoirs  was  present  when  I  took  the  bottles  of  water  from  the 
Pont. 

263.  But  the  rest  of  the  water  was  taken  by  you  without  the  presence  of  the  water  com- 
pany ?— It  was. 

264.  What  did  you  do  with  the  water  which  you  thus  obtained  ? — I  sent  it  to  London. 

265.  At  what  period  of  the  tide  did  you  take  this  water  from  the  Tyne  ? — A  little  below 
half-tide. 

266.  {Mr.  Barman.)— Half-ebb  or  half-flood  ?— Below  half-ebb. 

267.  {Chairman.) — What  did  you  do  with  the  water? — I  sent  the  whole  of  those  samples 
to  London,  and  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  them  made  by  Mr.  Holland,  who  is  a 
medical  man  and  a  chemist. 

268.  This  purports  to  be  a  copy  ? — Yes. 

269.  Have  you  the  original  ? — I  have  not  the  original. 

270.  ?Did  you  receive  the  original  ? — No ;  I  received  that  as  being  a  copy.  I  know  it  to 
be  a  copy,  because  I  know  the  hand  of  the  copyist,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  things 
are  copied.  I  can  take  care  that  the  Commissioners  have  the  original  if  they  wish.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  importance  to  be  attached  to  this  analysis,  except  this  simple  fact, 
that  I  had  another  analysis  of  water  furnished  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  company  as 
having  been  made  by  Mr.  Herapath,  and  I  have  seen  a  third  analysis  of  the  water,  as 
given  in  the  prospectus  of  the  water  company ;  and  all  the  three  vary  considerably  as  to 
the  component  parts  of  the  water. 


"  To  William  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Report  of  an  Examination  of  Three  Specimens  of  Water  from  Newcastle. 

"  These  specimens  were  sent  in  two-gallon  stone-ware  bottles,  securely  corked,  sealed, 
and  numbered  1,  2,  and  3. 

"  No.  1.  Was  not  clear,  was  slightly  tinged,  contained  fragments  of  broken  straw, 
sand,  fine  earthy  matter,  which  quickly  subsided,  and  thousands  of  visible  insects. 
It  had  no  evident  smell  or  taste. 

"  On  evaporation  24-3  grains  per  gallon  of  solid  matter  were  left,  consisting  of 
Silica,  iron,  alumina      -  _  _  traces. 

Carbonate  of  lime       -  -  -         -  8'2 

Sulphate  of  lime    -  -  -  -  6-3 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  -  .  .       q  q 

Chloride  of  sodium  -  -  -  1-2 

Organic  matter  -  _  >  5' 

24-3 

"  The  hardness  was  17|  degrees  after  dilution,  to  show  the  latent  hardness  of  the 
magnesia. 

"  The  specimen  No.  2  was  less  turbid  than  No.  1 ;  some  very  jfine  brownish-grey 
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W  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E.  sand  was  deposited  on  standing ;  it  is  free  from  colour,  smell,  and  taste,  but  contains 

  numerous  visible  insects. 

19th  Jan.  1854.        "  On  evaporation  21'7  grains  per  gallon  of  solid  matter  were  left  consisting  of 


Silica,  iron,  &c. 

-  trace 

Sulphate  of  lime 

54 

Carbonate  of  lime 

71 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

3-4 

Chloride  of  sodium 

1-3 

Organic  matter  - 

4-5 

21-7 

"  The  hardness,  after  dilution,  was  1 5-^  degrees. 

"  This  is,  practically  speaking,  identical  with  specimen  No.  1,  diluted  with  a  larger 
propc.tion  of  rain  water. 

No.  3  was  tinged,  had  much  deposit,  of  greenish  vegetable  matter,  which,  after  some 
days'  exposure  to  the  air,  became  brownish  red.  This  water  had  a  disagreeable  smell 
like  that  of  Thames  mud.  It  is  a  smell  like  that  of  sewage,  after  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  ammonia  are  fixed  or  removed. 

"  On  evaporation  19'2  grains  per  gallon  of  solid  matter  were  left  consisting  of — 


Iron,  Alumina,  silica,  &c. 

0-2 

Carbonate  of  lime 

6-9 

Sulphate  of  lime 

3-2 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

2-5 

Chloride  of  sodium 

15 

Organic  matter 

5-2 

19-2 

"  The  hardness  was  12  degrees. 

"  This  water  lias  a  taste  as  if  it  were  brackish,  which  is  not  the  case ;  the  quantity  of 
sea  salt  which  it  contains  is  not  enough  to  be  so  perceptible  as  it  appears  to  be.  The 
taste  is,  I  believe,  occasioned  by  organic  matter  in  process  of  decomposition. 

"  Though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  these  waters  being  in  an  unwholesome 
condition  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  they  contain  is  such,  that  they  may  easily 
become  so,  if  they  are  not  so  already.  Specimen  No.  3  must  be  considered  dangerous, 
and  the  others  are  hardly  safe.  In  an  economical  point  of  view  none  of  the  water  can 
be  recommended  for  the  supply  of  such  a  town  as  Newcastle,  unless  indeed  (as  is  most 
improbable)  softer  water  is  not  to  be  obtained  within  20  miles.  The  annual  loss  to  the 
town  from  using  water  so  hard  as  these,  would  pay  the  interest  of  a  A'ery  large  capital 
expended  for  getting  properly  supplied. 

"  It  is,  however,  obviously  impossible  to  change  the  source  of  supply  immediately ;  the 
safest  plan  will  be,  to  direct  all  persons  obliged  to  drink  this  water  to  boil  it  before 
doing  so ;  this  will  soften  it  considerably,  and  arrest  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter 
that  may  be  in  process  of  change.  Lime,  properly  employed,  will  effect  the  same  objects, 
but  is  less  suited  foi-'  popular  use.  If  one  part  of  lime  water  (i.e.  water  containing  as 
much  quick  lime  as  it  will  dissolve)  be  mixed  with  about  12  parts  of  specimen  No.  1,  or 
13  of  No.  2,  a  large  part  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  will  be  separated  together  with  some 
of  the  organic  matter,  and  the  rest  rendered  harmless.  Propeidy  managed,  this  process 
would  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  water.  After  mixing  the  lime  solution 
thoroughly  with  the  water,  it  must  stand  some  hours  to  allow  the  chalk  which  will  be 
found  to  subside,  the  purification  is  much  greater  than  any  that  can  be  effected  by 
filtering.    An  excess  of  lime  will  be  improper. 

(Signed)  "P.  H.  Holland. 

«  Whitehall,  October  24th,  1853. 

"  P.S. — The  specimen  No.  1  is  softened  to  7  degrees  by  boiling,  and  to  Q\  by  precipi- 
tation of  the  carbonates  by  lime.  The  precipitates  were  in  both  cases  much  discoloured 
by  organic  matter." 

271.  You  did  not  yourself  make  any  analysis  of  the  water,  and  you  are  not  competent 
vourseir  to  speak  as  to  the  actual  quality  of  the  water  and  its  effect  upon  the  public 
health  ?— No. 

272.  What  impression  did  you  form?— The  impression  which  I  formed  was  that  the 
water  had  not  been  of  good  quality,  nor  had  been  in  sufficient  quantity  for  some  time  ; 
but  that  this  had  not  contributed  to  the  intensity  of  the  epidemic  to  such  an  extent  as  had 
been  supposed  by  many. 

273.  it  was  slightly  unfavourable  ? — It  was  unfavourable ;  it  was  an  element  of  the  aggra- 
vating circumstances.  I  think  there  is  sufiicient  proof  of  that  in  a  document  which  1  will 
put  in  to  the  Commission.  I  received  ibis  from  Mr.  Main,  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
on  the  3rd  of  October, — "  With  refei'ence  to  the  interview  which  I  had  with  you  on  Satur- 
day,'' says  Mr.  Main,  "  and  the  complaints  which  had  been  made  to  you  respecting  the 
quality  of  the  water  at  present  supplied  by  this  company,  I  beg  to  say,  that  the  discolora- 
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tion  which  was  observed  in  the  water  one  or  two  days  last  week  was  caused  by  the  high  W.  Lee,  Esq..  C.E. 
winds  lashing  the  water  against  the  sides  of  the  reservoirs :  the  depth  of  water  being  at 
present  unfortunately  below  the  stone  penning;  in  consequence  of  which  the  water 
becomes  discoloured  with  sand  but  with  nothing  of  a  deleterious  nature."  Now  the  collecting 
ground  of  the  company  consists  of  land,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  is  cultivated, 
and  some  of  it  arable  land,  and  there  must  be  to  some  extent  organic  matter  brought 
down  from  thence  into  those  storage  reservoirs.  1'liat  mineral  and  organic  matter  will 
settle  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  storage  reservoirs  ;  and  it  must  be  the  necessary  conse  - 
quence therefore  that,  when  the  reservoirs  are  very  low  and  the  wind  is  lashing  the  water 
about,  the  water  must  become  turbid  and  that  there  must  be  something  more  than  mere 
sand;  that  it  would  in  fact  practically  become  unfit  for  dietary  purposes. 

274.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  stale  of  the  sewers  so  as  to  have  any  intimate 
knowledge  of  them? — Yes,  I  examined  some  of  them  myself. 

275.  Personally? — Personally;  and  I  took  evidence  from  the  town  surveyor,  which 
evidence  altogether  as  taken  I  will  now  put  in,  if  you  please,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Main 
and  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  secretary  and  the  engineer  of  the  water  company,  and  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the  town  surveyor  of  Newcastle. 

276.  You  are  aware  that  we  shall  ourselves  examine  those  very  gentlemen? — Certainly. 

277.  You  put  this  in  for  our  use  to  extract  therefrom  if  we  think  it  of  importance  ? — Just 
so.  I  would  say  as  to  the  sewerage,  for  I  woidd  make  a  clear  distinction  between  sewerage 
and  drainage  for  present  purposes,  that  the  sewerage  of  Newcastle,  both  from  what  I  saw 
myself  and  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wallace,  is  exceedingly  defective. 

278.  Have  you  frequently  personall}'  examined  the  sewers  in  other  places  ? — I  have. 

279.  Comparing  the  state  of  the  sewers  in  other  places  with  the  state  of  those  in  New- 
castle at  the  time  of  your  visit,  you  think  that  the  sewerage  here  is  defective? — I  would 
rather  not  speak  compai'atively  as  to  other  places;  but  the  sewerage  of  this  town  is  very 
defective;  and  I  would  point  out  in  what  respect — viz.,  that  frequently  several  large  sewers 
with  very  great  inclinations,  through  which  a  man  could  pass  with  very  great  facility,  would 
fall  into  one  sewer  smaller  than  the  least  of  the  three  or  four. 

280.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  j'ou  have  found  branch  sewers  larger  than 
the  main  sewers  into  which  they  fall? — Yes;  indeed  Mr.  Wallace,  in  liis  evidence  before 
me,  himself  mentions  one  such  Instance — viz.,  that  a  6  feet  by  4  feet  sewer  down  a  part  of 
Dean-street  falls  into  a  5  feet  by  3  feet  sewer  in  the  Side  and  Sand-hill. 

281.  And  that  is  not  in  your  opinion  a  desirable  state  of  things? — Certainly  not.  Then 
with  respect  to  drainage,  meaning  by  that  the  branch  drains  for  houses  and  buildings, 
thei'e  is  no  such  thing  in  Newcastle,  speaking  of  it  systematically. 

282.  There  is  no  systematic  drainage  ?- — There  is  no  systematic  drainage  in  Newcastle, 
I  found  none  anywhere ;  no  means  by  which  animal  or  vegetable  reftise  or  excrementitiotis 
matter  can  be  removed  away — such  matters,  I  mean,  as  are  removable  in  water.  You 
will  see  that  Mr.  Wallace  himself  stated  to  me  that  comparatively  very  few  houses  in  the 
town  have  any  connection  with  the  sewers. 

283.  Does  the  defectiveness  of  the  drainage,  which  you  assert,  Jipply  equally  to  the 
better,  as  to  the  worse  class  of  houses  ? — As  far  as  my  experience  extends  it  does  ;  but  I 
would  wish  the  Commission  to  bear  in  mind  the  exigency  of  the  time  when  I  was  here, 
and  which  required  that  my  whole  attention  and  my  vvliole  time  almost  should  be  given  to 
those  infected  districts,  where  the  disease  was  raging.  Therefore  I  did  not  give  so  much 
attention  to  the  more  respectable  parts  of  the  place. 

284.  Did  you  visit  a  good  number  of  the  houses  in  those  infected  districts  yourself  ? — 
I  did ;  I  should  think  there  was  not  a  court  or  place  that  I  did  not  visit,  and  1  went  into 
many  hundreds  of  the  houses  themselves. 

285.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  those  houses  and  coiu-ts  generally  in  respect 
of  the  specific  points  of  privy  accommodation  and  ash-pit  accommodation,  the  frequency 
or  unfrequency  of  their  being  emptied  and  cleansed,  and  their  state  generally  ? — In  the 
Sandgate  district  any  privy  accommodation  at  all  is  the  exception  ;  and  it  was  almost 
impossible,  even  during  the  raging  of  the  epidemic,  to  place  the  feet  upon  the  ground  without 
pollution  from  excrementitlous  matter — that  would  be  so  far  even  as  the  chares  themselves 
were  concerned — and,  within  the  tenements,  very  often  where  persons  were  dying  or  dead 
of  cholera  I  found  the  utensils  that  had  been  used  In  the  night  with  the  contents 
unemptled,  and  the  stench  almost  stifling. 

286.  You  believe  that  those  remained  unemptled  from  want  of  the  places  into  which  to 
empty  them? — There  were  no  such  places ;  but  the  contents  were  poured  out  upon  the 
surface  of  the  courts  or  streets.  VVlierever  there  was  a  gully  grating  (in  the  morning 
when  I  went  out)  in  any  street,  the  whole  space  around  It  lor  some  feet  would  be  covered 
with  excrementitlous  matter,  where  persons  had  brought  utensils  already  and  poured  them 
upon  the  gratings. 

287.  Did  you  find  the  accommodation  In  respect  of  ash-pits  more  extensive  ? — No. 

288.  Do  you  think  that  the  scavenage  of  those  districts,  as  then  performed  In  the  height 
of  the  cholera  time,  was  satisfactory  ? — 1  must  do  the  sanitary  committee  the  credit  of 
saymg  that  while  I  was  here,  which  was  during  the  worst  part  of  the  pestilence,  everything 
that  could  be  done  or  suggested  was  done  at  once.  A  great  number  of  carts  and 
scavengers  were  employed  to  remove  these  offensive  matters  as  rapidly  as  possible ; 
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iV.  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E,  but  with  respect  to  the  Sandgate  district  no  amount  of  scavenging  would  keep  the 
  place  clean. 

19th  Jan.  1854.        289.  Are  there  any  other  districts,  sucli  as  Pandon,  which  are  equally  bad  with 
  Sandgate  ;  or  how  do  they  stand  comparatively  ? — Pandon  I  take  to  be  almost'a  continua- 
tion of  the  Sandgate  district;  its  condition  is  similar. 

290.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  include  Pandon  in  your  description  of  Sandgate?  — 
Certainly. 

291.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  question 
of  churchyards  ? — Yes. 

292.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  then  state  of  the  churchyards  here? — Only  a 
very  cursory  examination,  for  several  reasons;  one  of  which  I  have  already  given  to  the 
Commissioners,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  so  mucli  of  my  attention  being  given  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  houses;  and  secondly,  because  the  Provincial  Burials  Act  had 
then  recently  passed,  and  I  knew  that  Dr.  Sutherland,  one  of  the  inspectors  appointed 
under  that  Act,  had  arranged  for  a  visit  to  Newcastle  for  the  express  purpose  of 
examining  the  burial-grounds  here,  with  a  view  to  their  being  closed;  tlierefore  I  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  burial-grounds. 

293.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Headlani,  in  his  evidence,  that  in  his  opinion  cholera  pre- 
vailed pretty  extensively  and  pretty  severely  in  what  he  called  healthy  districts  in 
Newcastle.  In  these  minutes  of  yours  of  the  23rd  of  September  you  state,  "  I  would  say 
"  in  the  most  emphatic  language  I  can  use,  that  in  no  case  did  I  find  cholera  or  diarrhoea 
*'  approaching  cholera,  without  finding  in  the  same  place  adequate  causes,  consisting  of 
"  unremoved  decomposing  organic  matter,  in  connection  with  moisture"? — That  is  the 
fact.    I  confirm  that  fully. 

294.  Did  you  examine  all  the  seriously  infected  districts  personally? — I  did  almost 
daily. 

295.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  no  such  seriously  infected  district  which  was  in  a 
healthy  condition  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  ? — I  should  say  certainly  not ;  there  was  none 
within  my  knowledge.  I  think,  with  some  little  explanation,  I  should  perhaps  not  differ 
far  from  Dr.  Headlam.  It  would  be  this,  that  a  district  near  Blenheim  Street,  Westmore- 
land Lane,  Peel  Street,  and  a  number  of  other  places  in  a  part  of  the  town  comparatively 
recently  built  that  ought  to  be  very  healthy,  where  there  was  not  a  clay  subsoil,  was 
made  exceedingly  unhealthy,  because  when  the  houses  were  placed  upon  the  ground  they 
were  too  densely  built  together,  and  such  privy  conveniences  as  there  were,  were 
positively  within  the  houses  themselves.  Peel  Street  might  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
what  I  refer  to ;  that  part  of  the  town  ought  to  have  been  very  healthy,  but  it  has  been- 
made  uni)ealthy  by  the  cupidity  of  the  persons  who  erected  the  houses,  and  by  the  want 
of  all  arrangements  having  reference  to  health. 

296.  Have  you  found  any  of  these  infected  districts  to  consist  of  houses  which,  from 
the  information  you  received,  you  have  reason  to  believe  have  been  recently  erected? — I 
should  suppose  from  their  appearance,  some  of  them  would  have  been  erected  probably 
eight  or  ten  years,  possibly  twelve  years  or  so,  but  within  twenty  years  at  the  most. 

297.  Many  of  those  in  Sandgate  having  stood  a  very  much  longer  time? — A  very  much 
longer  time. 

298.  Did  you  find  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  comparatively  new  houses  as  bad  or 
better  than  that  of  the  old  houses  ? — Where  the  epidemic  was  very  intense — in  tlie  higher 
and  more  recently  built  part  of  the  town — the  intensity  was  an  internal  one,  so  to  speak, 
under  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  themselves.  In  the  Sandgate  district  it  pervaded  the 
whole  district ;  everything  was  bad ;  but  in  the  part  to  which  I  refer,  about  Peel  Street 
and  all  that  quarter  of  the  town,  the  proximate  causes  of  the  epidemic  were  under  the 
roofs  of  the  buildings  themselves  to  a  very  great  extent.  They  were  without  any  means 
of  ventilation,  and  therefore  the  foul  air  could  not  escape. 

299.  Do  you  consider  the  paving  sufficient  ? — That  is  variable  in  character.  In  the 
Sandgate  district  the  paving  chiefly  consists  of  shingle  or  boulder  stones,  very  unsuitable 
for  the  habits  of  the  people  and  for  the  constructive  character  of  the  appurtenances  of  the 
houses ;  because  all  those  wide  interstices  between  the  paving-stones  serve  to  produce 
stagnation  of  refuse  matter,  even  when  there  is  an  inclination  of  the  surface.  In  the 
other  part  of  the  town  that  was  so  severely  affected  there  was  no  pavement  at  all,  but  the 
mere  soil ;  there  was  no  pavement  at  all,  generally  speaking. 

300.  Reviewing  your  whole  experience  of  Newcastle,  would  you  consider  that  there  is 
any  district  of  the  town  which,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is  so  well  provided  or  con- 
ditioned, as  reasonably  to  entitle  it  to  an  immunity  from  epidemics  in  a  severe  form? — 
I  must  give  you  an  answer  to  that  question  with  the  same  qualification  as  I  have  used 
before,  viz.,  that  I  was  so  confined  to  the  infected  districts  as  not  to  feel  myself  at  liberty 
to  go  much  into  parts  of  the  town  entirely  free  from  the  disease ;  therefore,  I  cannot 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  any  parts  of  the  town  of  Newcastle  that  were  entirely 
free  Irom  cholera;  and  therefore  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  causes  of  the  immunity. 

30 1.  Reverting  to  the  question  of  paving  or  non-paving,  had  you  an  opportunity  of  making 
such  an  inspection  of  the  soil,  in  any  places,  as  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  been  in  any 
degree  contaminated  witli  sewage  water  by  infiltration  from  above  ? — 1  had  no  excavations 
made  for  that  special  .purpose,  but,  speaking  from  experience,  I  should  liave  no  doubt  what-  . 
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ever  that  the  subsoil  is  extremely  polluted  with  offensive  matter,  especially  in  the  part  W.  Lee,  Esq.,C.E 
which  is  unpaved. 

302.  You  spoke  of  Blenheim-street;  what  is  the  character  of  that  street  as  regards  the  19th  Jan.  1854. 
width  of  it,  the  character  of  the  houses  in  it,  and  so  on  ? — Blenheim-street  is  more  than 

the  ordinary  width,  the  houses  are  not  lofty,  and  there  are  small  gardens  or  areas  in  front 
of  those  houses.  I  think  tliat  there  were  not  many  cases  of  cholera  in  Blenheim-street 
proper,  but  rather  in  tiie  narrow  streets  that  have  been  improperly  inserted  between  it  and 
other  similarly  wide  streets. 

303.  In  narrow  courts  or  chares,  or  whatever  they  are  called  in  the  vicinity? — There  are 
no  chares  in  that  part  of  the  town.  There  were  not  many  cases  of  cholera  in  Blenheim- 
street  itself.    Blenheim-street  ought  to  be  a  very  good  street  and  ought  to  be  very  healthy. 

304.  Did  vou  inspect  the  town  of  Newcastle,  and  the  situation  generally,  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  enable  you  to  state,  as  an  engineer,  whether  it  affords  facilities  for  proper  sani- 
tary works  in  respect  of  sewerage  and  drainage? — I  have  rarely  seen  a  town  more  capable  of 
being  drained  efficiently  and  economically  than  Newcastle. 

305.  That  is  your  deliberate  opinion  ? — That  is  my  deliberate  opinion  ;  there  caimot  be 
a  doubt  of  it. 

306.  Did  you  look  into  any  of  the  sewers  and  inspect  their  actual  condition  ? — Yes,  I 
did. 

307.  What  was  that  condition  at  the  time  ? — In  some  places  I  found  deposit.  There  were 
some  few  of  the  sewers  that  were  formerly  deans,  i.  e.  brooks,  I  think,  now  partly  open  and 
partly  covered,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state, — in  a  state  capable  of  being  injurious.  I  think 
in  these  inspection  reports  you  will  find  a  reference  to  one  or  two  of  them. 

308.  Can  you  speak  pretty  confidently  to  the  general  state  of  the  sewers  here  ?  Did  you 
make  such  an  inspection  as  would  enable  you  to  speak  definitely  upon  them? — Not  more 
definitely  than  I  have  done,  I  think.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  and  so  far  as  I 
could  judge  from  Mr.  Wallace's  evidence,  the  sewerage  of  Newcastle  is  very  defective. 

309.  In  the  system  generally  or  individual  detail  only;  or  is  there  g,ny  system? — I 
should  not  like  to  say  that  there  is  a  system ;  it  seems  to  have  been  put  on  piece  by  piece, 
or  piecemeal  as  people  sometimes  say,  just  as  it  happens,  without  any  consideration  of  the 
area  to  be  drained. 

310.  You  find  that  habitually  in  many  towns? — I  do  not  often  find  it  the  case  to  such 
an  extent. 

311.  Did  you  inspect  any  sewers  constructed  quite  recently? — I  am  not  able  to  say  as 
to  the  dale  of  their  construction  at  all ;  but  I  saw  one  in  course  of  construction. 

312.  Where? — Near  the  south  western  corner  of  the  cattle  market,  and  it  was  being 
made  egg-shaped  with  a  flat  bottom  ;  that  was  a  form  which  I  had  not  met  with  before,  and 
for  which  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  a  precedent. 

313.  You  do  not  think  that  a  very  eligible  form? — Certainly  not;  1  have  under  special 
circumstances  made  them  of  the  egg  form,  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  have  known  of 
their  being  so  made;  but  never  egg-shaped  with  a  flat  bottom. 

317.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Does  not  it  depend  upon  the  fall  a  good  deal  ? — It  depends  some- 
thing upon  the  fall,  no  doubt. 

318.  And  the  quantity  of  water  going  through  ? — Yes.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider 
that  a  flat  top  and  bottom  with  straight  sides  is  the  worst  possible  form  of  sewer  ;  and  there- 
fore, taking  that  as  the  basis,  any  remove  from  it  should  be  a  little  better :  but  a  flat  bottom 
is  most  objectionable,  generally  speaking. 

319.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  think  the  one  is  very  materially  better  than  the  other? — 
Not  very  much. 

320.  Prom  your  experience  would  you  say  that  that  is  the  form  of  the  sewers  in  this 
town  generally  ? — I  think  not.  Mr.  Wallace  says  in  his  evidence,  "  We  are  making  one 
"  now  at  the  cattle  market.  I  think  it  is  3  feet  6  high,  2  feet  9  wide,  and  a  flat  bottom  of 
"  20  inches."  He  also  says,  "  The  sewers  are  principally  of  brickwork,  sometimes  of  stone, 
"but  not  often.  \'  e  have  them  of  all  shapes,  but  of  late  years  we  have  principally  put 
"them  in  of  the  egg  shape.  VVe  have  such  a  declivity  in  the  town  that  it  means  nothing 
"what  shape  they  are:  they  will  wash  themselves  clean.  Not  all  the  sewers  in  the  town 
"  are  clean ;  but  it  very  rarely  happens  that  we  need  clean  them  out." 

321.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  slope  or  inclination  of  the  sewer  in  question  ? — 
I  do  not ;  there  is  a  considerable  fall  no  doubt.  With  a  considerable  fall  I  should  not 
choose  to  make  an  egg-shaped  sewer  with  a  flat  bottom. 

32-2.  The  fact  of  a  considerable  inclination  does  not  altogether  remove  your  objections 
to  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

323.  Referring  to  this  same  sewer,  did  you  notice  in  it  any  deposit  of  filth  at  the  time 
that  you  were  there  ? — There  was  none.  There  could  not  be,  because  it  was  only  in  course 
of  construction ;  no  sewage  had  passed  down  it. 

324.  As  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  rather  impugned  in  this 
matter,  we  would  wish  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  stating  whether  or  no,  as  an  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  you  honestly  and  conscientiously  did  your  utmost  to  discharge  the 
duties  entrusted  to  you  ? — Most  certainly  I  did,  and  1  trust  that  no  person  in  Newcastle 
would  call  that  in  question.  I  never  heard  that  it  was  so.  I  need  not  say  to  the 
Commissioners  that  I  came  here,  as  of  course  did  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Board,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  witli  my  life  in  my  hands,  going  about  during  the  midst  oi  that 
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W.  Lee,  Esq.,  C.E.  pestilence  incessantly,  inhaling  tlie  most  intensel}-  infected  atmosphere  that  has  perhaps 

■   existed  in  this  country  since  the  Great  PJague,  and  that  something  might  be  inferred  from 

19th  Jan.  1854.    ^\^^^  desire  to  discharge  one's  dut\^ 

(Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  I  can  only  say  that  we  are  grateful  for  tlie  assistance  we  received 
from  Mr.  Lee,  and  I  never  lieard  it  breatl)ed  that  any  one  doubted  his  usefulness  to  us. 

{Mr.  Lee.)  I  tliink  I  said  to  tlie  Commission  (if  I  diti  not  I  should  wish  to 
do  so)  tliat  every  suggestion  of  mine,  except  the  bombardment  of  Sandgate,  was 
at  once  adopted  by  the  sanitary  committee,  and  carried  into  operation  most 
vigorously ;  and  I  am  grateful  for  that  appreciation.  I  would  wisli  to  add  one  word 
upon  two  points.  I  omitted  in  my  evidence  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  a 
brief  report  presented  by  the  town  surveyor,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  palliative  remedies 
suggested  by  myself;  I  mean  as  to  the  disinfecting  accumulations  of  organic  refuse  by 
burying  them  up  in  fresh  common  earth.  The  Commissioners  may  have  it  from  the  town 
surveyor  in  his  evidence.  It  is  of  importance  perhaps  in  a  national  point  of  view,  if  this 
country  should  be  afflicted  severely  witli  cholera  during  the  next  year,  as  is  apprehended. 

326.  {Chairman.)  What  was  the  other  point  ? — The  other  point  was  this  :  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  to  the  fact  that  though  I  am  willing  to  exonerate  the  water  company 
to  a  very  great  extent,  from  grievous  charges  which  have  been  made  against  th^m,  yet  during 
the  epidemic,  and  as  far  as  J  know  nearly  tin-ough  the  whole  of  the  epidemic,  tliey  were 
selling  for  trading  purposes  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  amounting  to  some  3,000,000 
gallons  per  week.  I  will  put  in,  if  you  please,  a  return  from  Mr.  Main  ;  but  you  will  get 
it  from  him.    I  merely  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  fact. 

:  The  folloiving  note  teas  aftericards  communicated  by  the  witness. 

Sir,  ^  _  Ayr,  N.  B.,  24th  February  1854. 

When  I  stated  in  my  evidence  that  Sandgate  was  without  a  parallel,  I  restricted 
myself  to  England  and  Wales,  not  having  at  that  time  made  such  an  examination  of 
Scotch  towns  generally  as  would  have  justified  me  in  a  strong  opinion  respecting  them. 

Since  then,  however,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  made  specific 
examination  of  nearly  all  the  considerable  places  in  Scotland,  including  Edinburg, 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Partick,  Paisley,  Airdrie,  Beith,  Haddington,  Dundee,  .St.  Andrews, 
Arbroath,  Aberdeen,  Campbellton,  &c. 

Eor  extent  of  area  and  utter  defectiveness,  Sandgate,  or  the  district  thereabouts,  is  still 
incomparably  tlie  worst  place  I  know  of  on  the  whole. 

I  remain,  &c. 

J.Burnley  Hume,  Esq.  Willi.^m  LEii. 

Chairman,  &c. 


E.Iiawlinson,Esq., 

C.E.  Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  C.  E.,  sworn: 

3'27.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  superintending  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health? — I  am. 

328.  In  the  engineering  department  ? — Yes. 

329.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  so  ? — Since  the  formation  of  the  Board. 

330.  Had  you  previously  paid  any  attention  to  sanitary  matters  ? — Yes. 

331.  In  the  execution  of  your  duties  as  superintending  inspector,  have  you  inspected  a 
■  considerable  number  of  towns  in  the  kingdom? — I  have,  and  have  made  fifty-one  reports 

upon  the  towns  here  mentioned.    {Here  the  witness  handed  in  a  list.) 

332.  You  have  made  fifty-one  reports,  I  see,  with  reference  to  about  thirty-nine 
different  towns  which  have  been  inspected  by  you?^ — I  believe  about  that  number. 

333.  When  did  you  first  visit  Newcastle  ? — 1  visited  Newcastle  officially  on  Tuesday  the 
18th  of  Uecember"  1849. 

334.  You  were  sent  down  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  make  an  inquiry  ? — I  was. 
33.3.  Under  what  circumstances  ?    Petition  or  otherwise  ? — It  was  upon  the  mortality. 

336.  Owing  to  the  mortality  having  exceeded  the  rate  mentioned  in  the  Public  Health 
Act,  of  twenty-three  per  thousand  ? — Just  so. 

337.  Did  you  personally  inspect  the  town  ? — I  did. 

338.  Pretty  generally  or  only  in  particular  districts? — I  inspected  it  generally. 

339.  Did  you  also  take  evidence  as  to  its  condition  ? — 1  did. 

340.  Were  you  enabled  to  form  a  confident  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  such  as  you 
would  yourself  rely  upon  ? — I  was. 

341.  Did  you  ever  make  a  report  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  ? — I  did. 

342.  At  what  date?— On  the  7th  March  1853 

343.  Not  until  then  ? — Not  until  then. 

344.  Is  it  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  to  defer  the  making  of  a  report  so  long? — It 
is  the  only  instance  in  my  experience  of  so  long  a  delay. 

345.  Can  you  explain  to  us  the  reasons  of  that  delay  ? — The  reasons  which  I  have  to 
offer  are  these :  It  was  the  first  town  in  which  I  had  been  ordered  by  the  Board  to  make 
an  inquiry  without  a  petition  or  memorial,  or  without  the  inquiry  being  in  some  way  pro- 
moted by  the  local  authorities.  At  the  time  I  was  requested  to  make  the  inquiry  in  New- 
castle, 1  had  taken  some  thirteen  inquiries,  1  think,  in  succession. 
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346.  Upon  petition  ? — Upon  petition  or  memorial  I  think  there  wei  e  Ormskirk,  Carlisle,  R  Rawlinson,Esq., 
Penrith,  Morpeth,  Gateshead,  Sunderland,  Alnwick,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  some  other?.  "  ^ 

347.  Mainly  towns  in  this  part  of  England  ? — In  this  part  of  England. 

348.  Is  it  optional  with  a  superintending  inspector  to  make  a  report  or  not,  after  he 
has  made  such  an  inquiry  ? — I  siiould  say  not  optional;  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  business, 
where  a  man  is  constantly  working,  as  I  have  generally  been,  when  the  state  of  my  health 
would  permit  it,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four-— if  he  has  a  choice, 
he  generally  leaves  that  undone  which  he  thinks  will  be  of  the  least  use.  Now,  I  felt  satis- 
fied that  any  report  which  I  might  write  on  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  so  far  as  the  local 
authorities  were  concerned,  would  be  a  dead  letter  ;  and  as  I  was  urged  daily  and 
weekly  bv  other  parties  promoting  inqiiiries  in  other  places,  I  gave  my  attt-nlion  entirely 
to  those' places  which  did  promote  them;  and  again  the  Public  Health  Act  is  not 
equally  applicable  to  all  cases ;  and  Newcastle  is  one  of  those  places  to  which  it  could 
not  have  been  applicable,  if  1  had  written  a  report.  One  of  the  evils  connected  with 
Newcastle  at  that  period  was  the  limited  boundary  ;  now,  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
there  is  a  provision  for  extending  boundaries ;  but  1  may  say  that  itwould  have  been 
impossible  imder  the  Public  Health  Act,  as  Newcastle  was  situated,  to  extend  the 
boundary  ;  therefore  I  considered  that  a  local  Act  was  necessary.  It  has  been  said  that 
inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  always  find  occasion  to  report,  and  also  always  find  occasion 
to  recommend  the  application  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  That  certainly  is  not  true;  for  in 
Sunderland  also,  owing  to  its  being  similarly  situated,  (the  boundary  being  limited,  and  the 
corporation  wishing  to  extend  the  boundary)  I  told  them  that  the  Public  Health  Act  would 
not  serve  them  in  tiiat  instance.  They  applied  accordingly  for  a  private  Act,  and  they  urged 
me  to  write  a  report  to  facilitate  them  in  getting  that  private  Act,  and  not  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  the  Public  Health  Act  applied. 

349.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  consider  that  the  main  object  of 
making  a  report  would  have  been  the  introduction  or  application  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
to  Newcastle,  and  that  you  did  not  make  that  report  because  you  thought  that  such  appli- 
cation of  the  Act  would  not  have  been  of  material  benefit? — Because  I  knew  that  the 
requisite  extension  of  boundary  could  not  take  place;  and  I  felt  satisfied  that  the 
Public  Health  Act  would  be  received  apathetically  by  the  existing  authorities,  if  not 
opposed. 

350.  How  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  vvith  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  local 
authorities, — and  upon  what  grounds  ? — The  conclusion  I  came  to  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  founded  on  the  absence  of  any  petition  or  memorial  from  the  constituted 
authorities;  and  secondly,  though,  during  my  inquiry,  certainly  every  attention  was 
paid  which  was  reqviisite  (I  think  it  was  in  this  room  that  I  held  the  inquiry),  I  did  not  see 
the  tow  n  clerk  personally,  he  not  being  present.  The  mayor,  however  attended  the  inquiry, 
and  the  guardians  promoted  the  inquiry,  that  is  to  say,  evidence  was  given  by  them  ;  but 
indirectly,  and  from  the  evidence  given  before  me,  I  undei'=tood  that  the  Act  would  not  be 
received  with  favour. 

3.51.  Did  you  take  pains  to  inform  yourself  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  local  authorities  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  the  matter  in  words;  but  1  might  mention  the  want  of  any 
communication  from  them.  I  have  never  received,  from  the  day  of  my  inquiry  to  liiis 
moment,  one  letter  or  one  word  of  inquiry  fi'om  the  authorities  about  my  report. 
From  Dr.  (ieorge  llobinson,  who  was  the  great  promoter  of  the  inquiry,  1  have  received 
many  letters  recommending  me  to  publish  that  report. 

352.  Have  yon  been  accustomed  in  other  places  to  find  a  greater  activity  and  anxiety 
with  respect  to  the  matter  than  you  did  here? — Unquestionably. 

353.  And  is  that  the  main  point  on  which  you  would  rely? — It  Is  not.  If  time  had 
allowed  I  certainly  ought  to,  and  would,  have  published  a  report  upon  Newcastle  ;  whatever 
might  have  been  done  with  it  afterwards.  Of  course,  when  the  report  is  published,  my 
power  ceases.  On  Gateshead  I  did  report ;  but  in  Gateshead  unquestionably  the  local 
authorities  were  very  solicitous  to  have  the  Act  introduced. 

354.  1  question  you  rather  closely  as  to  this ;  because  the  statement  which  you  have 
made  amounts  to  a  charge  at  all  events  of  indifference  against  the  local  authorities? — 
I  cannot  alter  that  statement. 

355.  (JVf?-.  Town  ClcrL)  I  do  not  quite  see  the  grounds  upon  which  you  arrive  at  it. 
You  have  mentioned  my  absence,  a  very  trifling  circumstance  certainly  ;  but  I  happened  to 
be  in  London  at  the  time  and  knew  nothing  of  it? — It  is  well  known  that  the  corporation 
were  not  only  not  promoters  of  the  inquiry,  but  certainly  went  beyond  that. 

356.  They  did  not  appreciate  your  labours,  you  think? — I  think  so;  not  only  from 
what  L  saw,  but  also  from  what  I  was  told  in  private  by  members  of  it. 

357.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  endeavour  to  inform  yourself  as  regards  the  disposition  of 
the  local  authorities  towards  your  inquiry,  and  the  success  of  your  inquiry  ?  and  do  you 
deliberately  repeat  the  statement,  that  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not 
anxious  in  the  matter,  and  not  favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  it  ? — That  is  most  unques- 
tionably my  impression. 

358.  With  reference  to  the  clauses  which,  in  your  report  of  the  7th  of  March,  1853,  on 
Newcastle,  you  suggested  should  be  introduced  into  the  Local  Act  of  that  year,  what 
was  the  effect  of  those  clauses  ?  were  they  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act  ? — They  were. 

359.  What  were  the  sections  ? — The  several  sections  numbered  4  and  7. 
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R.Rawlinson,Esq.,      360.  Those,  I  find,  refer  to  the  constitution  of  the  General  Board  of  Health.    What  are 
C.E.  the  otiiers  ? —  Sections  8  and  9. 

  361.  Those  are  with  regard  to  a  preliminary  inquiry  ?— Yes;  then  Sections  iO  and  11. 

19th  Jan.  1854.        qQ2.  Have  regard  to  the  application  of  tlie^Act  ? — Yes  ;  then  Sections  12  to  'M. 

363.  Refer  to  the  constitution  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  ?— Section  36. 

364.  As  to  the  appointment  of  committees? — Section  30. 

365.  That  merely  refers  to  a  place  whose  inhabitants  shall  be  less  than  2,000 ;  that  has 
not  much  application  here.  What  is  the  next  ? — Section  76,  in  regard  to  the  compulsory 
supply  of  water. 

366.  Had  you  occasion  dm-ing  your  inspection  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  water 
supply  in  any  parts  or  districts  of  this  town  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  made  any  detailed 
inquiry.  I  made  a  general  inquiry  as  to  the  water  supply,  and  have  here  with  me  the  notes 
of  the  evidence  which  were  taken  at  that  inquiry.  These  are  the  notes  of  the  evidence  then 
taken,  with  the  documents  put  in.  {The  witness  here  handed  in  the  notes  mid  documents.) 

367.  Whose  hand  writing  is  this  ? — That  is  the  short-hand  writer  s  abstract. 

.S68.  These  are  the  notes  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  short-hand  writer  employed  by 
you  ?— At  my  inquiry. 

369.  What  further  sections  were  there? — There  is  a  clause  relating  to  the  water  supply 
at  the  end  of  my  report  put  in  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

370.  You  suggested  either  the  insertion  of  section  76  of  the  Public  Health  Act  or  a 
section  analogous  to  it  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

371.  Proceeding  with  the  other  sections,  what  was  their  purport? — Sections  105  and 
121. 

•372.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  all  the  sections  alluded  to  refer  simply  to  the  question  of 
establishing  or  not  establishing  a  local  Board  of  Health  here,  and  that  one  additional 
clause  relative  to  a  compulsory  supply  of  water  was  suggested  by  you  at  the  end  ? — There 
are  several  other  clauses — there  are  B.  C.  and  D. 

373.  Yes,  but  B.  and  C.  have  reference  to  the  same  question  of  a  local  Board  of  Health  ; 
D.  however,  I  see,  refers  to  a  different  matter,  viz.,  the  levying  of  highway  rates.  If  there- 
fore I  understand  this  report  of  yours  rightly,  the  sections  suggested  by  you  for  insertion 
in  the  Local  Improvement  Act  ot  1853  refer  exclusively  to  the  question  of  establishing  a 
local  Board  of  Health  here;  excepting  two  clauses  marked  Dand  E,  having  reference  to  high- 
way rates  and  the  compulsory  supply  of  water.    Is  that  the  case  ? — It  is. 

374.  In  what  condition,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  did  you,  at  your  inspection  in  1849 
find  the  town  of  Newcastle  ? — Very  defective  indeed. 

375.  In  respect  of  sewerage  what,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  then  state  of  the  town  ? — 
I  found  that  there  was  no  proper  system  of  sewerage;  that  the  sewers  had  been  made  from 
time  to  time;  and  that  such  sewers  as  existed  in  the  old  parts  of  the  town  were  not  com- 
municated with  by  the  houses  on  either  side,  or  if  so,  to  a  very  limited  extent  only;  that  it 
was  the  exception  for  houses  to  be  connected  with  them.  1  have  also  heard  what 
Mr.  Lee  said  as  to  the  filthy  state  of  the  gully  grates;  I  observed  it  at  that  time. 

376.  Did  you  actually  inspect  any  of  the  sewers? — 1  did  not. 

377.  You  cannot  speak  confidently  as  to  the  construction  or  dimensions? — I  cannot. 
373.  Did  you  take  evidence  from  the  town  surveyor  as  to  the  sewers  ? — I  did,  which 

evidence  will  be  contained  in  these  notes. 

379.  Was  it  from  that  source  that  you  formed  the  opinion  which  you  have  expressed  as 
to  the  general  defectiveness  of  the  sewerage  of  Newcastle  ''' — It  was  from  that  and  from 
other  evidence  given  to  me,  to  the  effect  tliat  larger  sewers  ran  into  smaller  ones,  and  that 
there  is  a  part  of  the  town,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  recollect,  which  is  frequently 
extensively  flooded  over  its  surface;  one  of  the  higher  pax'ts. 

380.  Owing  to  what? — Owing  to  there  not  being  a suflScient  outlet  througli  the  sewers 
for  the  discharge  of  the  flood  waters. 

381.  An  insufficiency  of  dimensions  ? — An  insufficiency  of  dimensions. 

382.  I'hat  is  a  flooding  by  storm  water  I  suppose  you  mean  ? — Of  storm  wate  rnr^m  the 
higher  lands ;  I  was  also  informed  that  sewers  in  the  low  part  of  the  town  °  n  the 
quay  had  sometimes  been  burst  by  the  water. 

383.  To  what  causes  would  you  as  an  engineer  attribute  that? — Not  necessarily  because 
•  the  sewer  was  too  small;  for  I  can  conceive  of  a  large  sewer  being  burst  more  readily  than 

a  small  one.  It  would  be  from  an  improper  construction  or  from  the  use  of  improper 
material.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  passing  heavy  floods  of  water,  dov.n  so  steep  a 
gradient  as  Newcastle  stands  upon,  into  water  at  rest;  therefore  you  might  have  the 
-  largest  possible  sewer  blown  or  burst  with  a  large  body  of  storm  water  descending  and 
acting  like  a  ram  upon  the  water  in  the  sewers  when  the  river  was  flooded. 

384.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  tlie  position  of  Newcastle  on  so  steep 
a  slope  offers  to  a  certain  degree  obstacles  and  difficulties  to  the  proper  sewerage  of  the 
town  ? — No  engineering  difficulties ;  it  would  require  the  engineer  to  consider  well  what 
material  he  would  use  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town. 

385.  It  offers  difficulties,  but  no  insuperable  obstacles,  to  a  proper  system  of  sewerage .'' — 
None  whatever. 

386.  Would  you  say  that  the  physical  contour  of  Newcastle  is  such  as  to  require  compe- 
tence and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  engineer,  but  that  it  offers  no  serious  difficulty  to  one  who 
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should  be  so  qualified? — None;  its  facilities  are  in  one  respect  its  difficulties,  that  is  to  say  R.Bawlinson, Esq. 
the  great  facility  for  passing  the  water  off"  rapidly,  if  not  properly  considered,  becomes  a  C-^- 
difficulty.  ~ 

387.  Requiring  competent  skill  or  requiring  more  than  that  ? — Requiring  proper  at- 
tention  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  turn  his  attention  to  hydraulic 
works. 

388.  And  anything  more  ? — I  think  not. 

389.  With  reference  to  the  drainage  system.   Did  you  find  any  drainage  system  distinct 
from  the  sewerage  system  ? — Do  you  mean  the  house  drainage  ? 

390.  No.  Did  you  find  any  system,  either  of  soil  or  surface  drainage,  for  carrying  off" 
rain  water  from  above  or  spring  water  from  below,  separate  from  the  sewerage  system  ? — 
No. 

391.  Facilities  for  one  are  facilities  for  the  other,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

392.  Have  you  inspected  the  sewers  of  other  towns  of  the  same  antiquity  as  Newcastle  ? 
— I  have. 

393.  Did  you  find  the  sewerage  of  Newcastle  more  defective,  either  radically  or  in 
degree,  than  that  of  other  towns  ? — For  the  extent  of  area  and  population  I  think  I 
can  safely  say  that  in  Newcastle  I  found  that  more  money  had  been  expended  upon  sewers 
than  in  any  other  town  where  1  had  been. 

394.  And  to  what  effect  and  purpose?  Do  you  think  that  it  had  been  judiciously 
expended? — In  any  answer  I  do  not  wish  to  pass  an  unnecessary  censure  upon  persons 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  what  ought  to  have  been  done.  It  had  never 
entered  into  any  person's  mind  to  set  out  with  a  comprehensive  system;  and  therefore  the 
sewering  had  been  a  system  of  patchwork  and  had  arisen  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
I  believe  that  the  new  part  of  Newcastle  is  sewered  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  that  day 
enabled  the  parties  to  do  it. 

39.5.  Do  you  not  find  in  other  equally  ancient  towns  a  similar  patchwork  system  of 
sewers  ? — I  do ;  but  I  know  no  other  town  that  had  sewerage  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
Newcastle,  imperfect  and  limited  as  that  is.  In  no  town  where  I  have  enquired,  that 
I  can  call  to  my  recollection,  did  I  find  that  so  much  money  had  been  expended  upon 
sewers  as  in  Newcastle;  and  I  do  not  altogether  blame  the  authorities.  The  new  parts  of 
the  town  had  been,  as  they  conceived,  effectively  sewered,  and  had  been  joined  on  to  the 
old  system,  existing  in  the  low  parts  of  the  town ;  but  there  has  been  no  general  system  of 
sewerage  ;  only  from  lime  to  time  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  in  making  sewers. 

396.  Had  the  money  been  judiciously  and  usefully  expended  or  otlierwise  ? — We  must 
always  speak  relatively.  I  believe  that  the  intention  was  to  expend  it  to  the  best  of  their 
ability ;  and  very  probably  it  was  so  expended  at  that  time. 

397.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk?) — The  town  surveyor  would,  1  dare  say,  complain  of  the  defect 
that  you  point  out — the  want  of  communication  of  the  houses  with  the  common  sewer  ? — 
He  did,  because  you  had  no  power  to  compel  it ;  I  have  found  the  same  in  other  towns.  In 
Birmingham,  for  instance,  1  found  that  the  largest  houses  in  the  best  parts  of  the  town 
had  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  water-closet  refuse,  but  by  passing  it  out  on  to  the 
gutter  on  the  side  of  the  highway  ;  houses  letting  for  150Z.  and  "200/.  a  year  were  drained 
in  that  manner — drained  out  on  to  the  surface  of  the  highway. 

398.  For  what  extent  of  district? — In  Edgbaston,  and  the  suburbs  of  Birmingliam 
generally  ;  over  a  large  area.  It  was  about  the  period  of  my  inquiry  at  Newcastle — 
I  think  it  was  the  summer  previous.  They  had  no  local  authority  to  go  into  these 
districts ;  and  no  local  authority  to  compel  houses  to  join  on  to  the  sewers. 

399.  [Chairman.)  Would  you  say  that  the  state  of  the  sewers  in  Newcastle  compares 
favourably  with  the  state  of  the  sewers  in  Birmingham  and  other  places  ? — A  far  greater 
extent  of  sewerage  had  been  done  in  Newcastle,  taking  population  for  population, 
than  had  been  done,  1  believe,  in  Birmingham  or  any  other  place  which  I  iiave 
inspected. 

400.  You  have  mentioned  that  larger  sewers  occasionally  opened  into  less,  and  that 
in  your  opinion  the  system  was  a  patchwork  and  defective.  What  proportion  of  it  would 
you,  as  an  engineer,  consider  available,  and  such  as  could  be  properly  made  use  of  in 
any  adequate  system  to  be  hereafter  adopted  ? — I  believe  a  great  portion  of  the  sewerage 
in  the  higher  and  newer  part  of  tiie  town  is  available:  and  that  an  alteration  and 
improvement  would  be  necessary  in  the  steep  slopes  and  on  the  quay  portion  of  the 
town.    Arrangements  I  think  require  to  be  made  to  carry  storm  water  safely  away. 

401.  Did  you  examine  the  district  of  Sandgate? — 1  do  not  remember  the  names  of 
the  districts  now.  I  examined  the  town  genei-ally,  both  within  itself  and  in  its 
suburbs. 

402.  Did  you  find  any  district  of  any  extent  of  which  you  might  say  that  it  was  totally 
destitute  of  sewers? — I  did ;  a  district  beyond  the  boundary,  where  there  was  neither 
pavement  nor  sewerage. 

(Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Tfiat  was  then  out  of  our  jurisdiction  ;  with  respect  to  pavement 
and  sewerage  we  have  now  acquired  it.  * 

403.  [Chairman.)  Did  you  in  1849,  within  the  limits  of  the  then  borough,  find  any 
district  of  which  it  might  be  affirmed  that  it  was  totally  destitute  of  sewerage  ? — I  do  not 
remember  noting  any  district  within  the  borough, 
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t,Rawlinson,Esq,,      {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  It  is  the  township  of  Westgate  to  which  you  are  referring,  built  by 
C.E.  adventurers. 

  404.  {Chairman.)  In  this  report  of  yours  of  the  7th  of  March,  1853,  I  see  il  stated 

19th  Jan.  1854.  mortality  of  the  town,  at  the  time  when  you  visited  it,  was  exceedingly  high; 

"~   that  this  excessive  rate  of  mortality  was  principally  due  to  the  great  prevalence  of  the 

zymotic  or  preventihle  class  of  diseases  ;  and  tiiat  the  principal  causes  were  as  follows  :  '1st. 
that  the  sewerage  of  the  town  is  most  defective  and  inefficient.'  I  do  not  quite  understand 
that  taken  in  connection  with  your  present  evidence  ? — It  is  quite  correct,  it  is  defective. 
The  defect  is  this,  that  there  is  no  house  connexion  with  the  sewers.  Merely  to  make  a 
sewer  in  the  street  and  to  leave  it  there,  is  of  no  use,  excepting  for  surface  water;  but  so 
far  as  i-egards  the  actual  making  of  sewers  below  the  ground,  1  think  I  can  safely  say  that 
there  are  more  in  Newcastle  than  in  any  other  town  I  know.  As  regards  houses  connecting 
with  tliem,  that  is  another  matter — of  drainage. 

405.  Then  in  respect  of  main  sewers,  Newcastle  was  very  well  provided  ;  but  in  respect 
of  branch  sewers  or  drains  into  those  main  sewers,  it  was  very  inadequately  provided  ? — 
Very  inadequately  provided. 

{Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  That  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  case. 

{Mr  liatvlinson.)  I  do  not  knov/  whether  the  Commission  wish  for  my  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  that  excess  of  disease  ? 

406.  {Chairman.)  There  can  be  no  objection  to  your  stating  any  opinion  which  you  may 
have  formed  in  the  course  of  your  experience  upon  these  matters? — I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  a  town  as  perfectly  sewered  as  hvman  ingenuity  could  devise,  and  I  think 
it  is  also  possible  to  have  tliat  town  as  perfectly  drained  also,  and  yet  to  have  an  excess  of 
preventible  disease.  If  you  have,  as  in  Newcastle,  a  vast  population  crowded  upon  a  small 
area,  if  you  have  streets  and  courts  into  which  the  sun  never  shines,  and  if  you  have  room- 
tenements  overcrowded  by  numbers  of  human  beings,  who  never  dream  of  opening  a 
window,  and  whose  only  industry  is  to  block  up  the  means  of  ventilation,  you  may  have 
excessive  preventible  disease  in  tliose  places,  even  after  you  have  drained  and  sewered, 
and  given  them  water  supply  to  the  utmost  extent  that  you  can  think  of 

407.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  think  the  want  of  sewers  and  drains  to  be 
the  only  source  of  excess  of  disease,  but  tiiat  ventilation  and  overcrowding  and  other 
things  are  also  co-operating  causes  ? — Overcrowding  and  want  of  ventilation,  I  think,  cause 
as  much  preventible  disease  as  anything  else,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

408.  That  is  the  third  of  the  causes  assigned  in  this  report  of  yours:  "  That  the  dwellings  of 
"  the  poorer  classes  are  overcrowded  to  a  fearful  extent;  that  they  are  undrained,  unventilated, 
*'  and  in  an  uncleanly  condition,  more  especially  those  situated  in  those  courts  and  alleys  of 
"  the  town."  You  renew  your  opinion  that  these  circumstances  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
the  causes  of  the  excess  of  zymotic  diseases  ? — I  am  led  to  that  opinion  from  the  inspection 
which  I  have  made  in  various  parts;  I  find  that  it  is  very  dangerons  to  theorize  as  to  any  one 
cause  producing  excess  of  disease:  We  have  had  theories  as  to  the  course  of  rivers — as  to 
stratification — as  to  elevation — and  as  to  subsoil.  I  do  not  find  cholera  due  to  any  one  set  of 
causes.  I  do  not  find  that  it  does  confine  itself  to  the  course  of  rivers.  I  do  not  find  that  it 
does  choose  or  ravage  particular  stratifications;  neither  do  I  find  iliat  it  prevails  exclusively 
in  excess  in  low,  flat,  and  undrained  districts.  I  find  cholera  in  Newcastle  upon  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  where  drainage  is  the  easiest  thing  possible.  I  find  the  same  in  Gateshead,  and  I  find  it 
in  an  isolated  village,  in  VVrekenton,  some  three  miles  distant,  500  feet  above  the  river,  with 
streets  wide  and  open, — certainly  there  are  no  drains,  neither  are  there  privies,  but  there  is 
a  vagrant  population  crowding  the  rooms  to  excess.  I  did  not  find  it  in  Birmingham, 
which  is  a  large  town  and  probably  the  most  healthy  great  town  in  the  world,  and  which 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet;  it  stands  upon  a  series  of  contours,  the  subsoil 
being  gravel  and  sand  principall}' ;  and  the  whole  internal  drainage  area  is  easy,  and  to  the 
cast  and  north.  The  artizans  of  Birmingham  generally  reside  in  self-contained  houses. 
I  find  Wolverhampton  standing  upon  the  same  stratification,  at  the  same  elevation, 
inhabited  by  people  following  a  similar  occupation ;  bat  the  drainage  there  is  to  the 
south  and  west;  that  is  to  say,  the  outlets  of  the  sewers  pass  over  swamp  lands  to  the 
south  and  west.  In  the  one  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  cholera — ihe  other,  as  the  Com- 
missioners know,  has  been  ravaged  with  cholera.  Again,  as  to  Falmouth,  a  town  which  has 
scarcely  a  square  yard  of  level  site.  It  stands  upon  one  of  the  purest  stratifications,  clay 
slate;  the  town  gradually  rises  from  that  magnificent  harbour  to  an  elevation  of  800  feet; 
but  there  cholera  has  prevailed.  Plymouth  the  same.  Drainage  and  sewerage  can  never 
cure  these  towns  if  existing  conditions  remain  ;  that  is  to  say  the  conditions  of  over- 
crowding, putting  fomilies  and  lodgers  and  large  numbers  of  people  into  single  rooms; 
and  I  think  it  most  important  that  this  shonlrl  be  known,  and  that  people  should  not  run 
away  with  the  idea,  that  when  a  town  is  sewered  and  drained,  everything  is  done  for  it  that  can 
be  done.   If  this  overcrowding  remains,  the  excess  of  disease  and  immorality  will  remain  also. 

409.  Do  you  also  think  that  paving  is  one  of  tlie  circumstances  which  are  to  be  consi- 
dered ? — Cleanliness,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  is  necessary. 

4)0.  You  spoke  of  Wrekenton  as  existing  at  a  high  level,  and  that  it  had  been  very 
much  ravaged  by  cholera  ;  I  think  you  also  stated  that  it  was  perfectly  destitute  of  sewers 
and  drains  ? — It  was,  but  if  you  had  sewered  and  drained  it  as  perfectly  as  man  could,  and 
had  allowed  the  overcrowding  and  other  evils  to  continue,  you  would  still  in  my  opinion  have 
had  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.    I  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  relative  to  the  water  supply  of 
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Newcastle  being  the  entii  e  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  Cholera.    Now,  as  the  Commissioners  will  R,Rawlinso7uEsq. 

have  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Tynemoutli,  they  may  not  probably  get  an  analysis  of  C.E. 

water  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  I  had  occasion  to  have  made  this  spring,  and  which  — — 

I  can  put  in  if  it  is  thought  advisable,  showing  that  though  the  people  in  Tynemouth    19th  Jan.  1854. 

escaped  Cholera,  they  are  as  imperfectly  supplied,  and  perhaps  are  drinking  as  bad  or  worse 

water,  than  any  town  in  England. 

411.  Where  was  the  water  taken  from  ;  what  does  "  taken  from  stream  in  dry  weather," 
mean? — -The  town  is  not  supplied  from  that  source  ;  it  is  supplied  partially  from  a  q-iarry, 
and  fron,  a  similar  source,  tiiough  not  from  that  stream,  from  a  source  not  nearly  so  pure;  in 
fact  the  water  supply  in  Tynemouth  is  so  bad,  that  last  spring,  when  I  was  there,  tliei'e  was 
an  old  woman  sitting  at  every  water-tap  with  a  flannel  bag  tied  over  the  muzzle  of  the 
tap  to  strain  the  water  as  it  was  sold  to  the  people. 

412.  Then  I  understand  you  to  put  in  this  analysis  of  part  of  the  water  supply  of  Tyne- 
mouth, «ith  a  view  to  the  bearing  it  may  have  upon  the  question  of  the  water  supplied  in 
Newcastle  ? — I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the  facts  should  all  be  known  to  the  utmost, 
and  that  no  one  feature  of  the  case  shovild  be  thought  to  have  caused  the  late  great  and 
serious  outbreak,  until  it  be  proved-  to  have  done  so. 

"To  RoBEiiT  Rawlixson,  Esq.,  C.  E. 

Heporl  on  an  Examination  of  two  Specimens  of  Water  from  Tynemouth  in  Nortliumlerland. 

"These  specimens  were  sent  in  two  stone  ware  bottles,  cork  and  labelled,  "sample  of 
water  from  Tynemouth  ;  taken,  July  "JOth,  from  stream  in  dry  weather,"  and  "sample 
of  water  Irom  Tynemouth  ;  taken,  July  '20th,  from  magnesian  lime-tone  quarry." 

"  I'he  first  specimen,  that  from  the  stream,  was  bright  and  clear,  except  from  a  few 
floating  particles  and  visible  insects,  which  filtering  would  remove,  but  it  has  an  un- 
pleasant bitter  saline  taste,  rendering  it  unlit  lor  a  source  of  supply. 

"  Tests  showed  in  it  the  presence  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  large  quantities,  combined 
with  sulphuric  acid  likewise  in  considerable  quantity,  and  also  chlorides  and  much  organic 
matter,  principally  of  vegetable  nature. 

"  It  was  about  sixty  degrees  of  hardness,  did  not  soften  much  by  boiling,  and  was  quite 
unfit  for  washing  with  economically,  and  unpleasant  to  drink  in  consequence  of  containing 
a  notable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salts. 

"Analysis  showed  the  presence  of  1  13'2  grains  of  solid  matter  in  the  gallon  consisting  of: — 
Organic  matter  (chiefly  vegetable)  -  -        14  grs. 

Alumina  and  iron  -  -  -       -         0  7 

Sulphate  of  lime  -  -  -  -  45'5 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  -  -  -  32*6 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  -  -  -  2*9 

Carbonate  of  soda  -  -  -  12-6 

Chloride  of  soda       -       -  -  -      -         4  9 


113-2 

"  The  other  specimen,  that  from  the  limestone  quarry,  was  still  more  unsuitable  for  a 
source  of  supply,  as  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  that  very  offensive  gas,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  had  a  brownish  tinge,  was  rather  turbid,  and  very  offensive  to  the  smell.  Its 
hardness  was  twenty-nine  degrees.  It  contained  si^xty  grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon, 
consistin<f  of: — 

Organic  matter  -  -  -        14  grs. 

Sulphate  of  lime       -  -  -  -  28'6 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  -  -      -  4'7 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  -  -  -  5*6 

Alkaline  salts  -  -  _       -         -  7-1 


60-0 

"  Neither  of  these  specimens  can  be  recommended  as  sources  of  supply ;  they  each  con- 
tain so  much  earthy  matter  as  to  render  them  unlit  for  washing  with,  too  much  vegetable 
matter  to  be  agreeable ;  while  one  is  tainted  with  a  bitter  salt,  and  the  other  vvith  an  offen- 
sive gas."' 

"Whitehall,  September  14th  1853.  (Signed)  "P.  H.  Holland." 


413.  I  see  it  stated  in  your  report  of  the  7th  March  1853,  that  you  made  an  inspection 
of  the  place  in  1849,  and  found  many  nuisances  within  and  without  the  town,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  explain  what  these  nuisances  were  to  which  you  thus  allude? — The 
nuisances  arose  from  refuse. 

414.  Among  those  nuisances  do  you  also  allude  to  narrow  streets,  confined  yards  and 
courts,  crowded  rooms  and  tenements,  and  so  on  ? — Just  so. 

415.  1  hose  you  think  were  also  likely  to  have  been  causes  co-operating  with,  and  partly 
augmenting,  the  virulence  of  the  late  outl)reak  ?— I  do  think  so. 

41G.  Unpaved  surfaces,  also  ? — And  unregulated  common  lodging-houses. 

F 
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Jl.Rawlinson,Es(j.,      417.  I  see  here  that  you  state  that  the  borough  of  Newcastle  has  obtained  many  ActB  of 
C.E.  Parliament,  but  not  one  or  the  whole  combined  contain  the  clauses  necessary  for  its  local 

  government  ;  do  you  make  that  statement  with  some  experience  in  such  matters  ? — I  do. 

19th  Jan.  1854.        4jj4  y^jj  make  it  deliberately  ?- -I  make  it  deliberately.    They  have  not  power 

 to  carry  out,  or  compel  parties  to  carry  out,  private  drainage,  or  to  compel  a  full  water 

supply. 

419.  (Mr.  Town  Clei-k.)  Those  are  the  particulars  in  which  their  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
defective  in  your  judgment  ? — 1  believe  they  are. 

{Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  That  is  obtained  in  the  last  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Act  of  1853. 

420.  {Chairman?)  You  have  made,  as  it  were,  a  charge  against  the  corporation,  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  evinced  a  great  unwillingness  to  interest  themselves  in  sanitary  matters. 
Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  the  Public  Health  Act  would  not  have  been  applicable 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  accounting  for  it? — Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  that 
the  corporation  were  apathetic  insanitary  matters,  but  that  they  decidedly  objected  to  be 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

421.  Then  you  would  modify  your  previous  evidence,  as  I  understood,  it  to  this  effect; 
that  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  corporation  was  rather  an  unwillingness  to  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  Public  Act,  than  an  unwillingness  to  exert  themselves  for 
sanitarv  improvements  — 1  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

{Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  That  is  precisely  so;  ihey  had  a  prejudice  against  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

(if?-.  RawUnson.)  Just  so,  and  that  I  have  found  prevailing  in  other  places  to  quite  as 
great  an  extent. 

422.  {Chairman.)  Have  we  arrived  fully  at  your  opinion  ?  Do  we  now  understand  fully 
the  opinion  which  you  entertain  upon  this  point? — 1  think  so.  Before  1  leave  I  would  say 
that  1  do  not  wish  to  bring  so  gross  a  charge  against  the  corporation  as  wishing  to  neglect 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Newcastle  ;  and  if  my  first  replies  have  conveyed  that,  I  wish  to 
retract  them  ;  because  I  believe  the  corporation  was  not  against  having  the  power  given  to 
them  for  sanitary  measures,  but  were  decidedly  against  being  brought  under  the  operatiorr 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

423.  Adverting  again  to  the  matter  of  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  your  report  on 
Newcastle,  it  is  here  enacted  tiiat,  "  so  soon  as  can  be  after  the  completion  of  such  inquiry, 
"  the  superintending  inspector  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  General  Board  of  Health." 
Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  the  pressure  of  business  with  regard  to  reports  in 
other  places  was  so  great,  that  the  delivery  of  your  report  on  the  7th  of  March  1853  was  a 
reasonable  compliance  with  the  directions  to  deliver  it  as  soon  as  can  be  after  the  completion 
of  the  inquiry? — I  believe  so.  I  worked-as  fully  as  my  health  would  permit,  and  I  have 
suffered  most  severely  in  my  health  since  taking  this  appointment.  I  delivered  in  the 
reports  as  fast  as  I  could  put  them  out  of  my  hands.  I  did  not  either  willingly  or  deliber- 
ately neglect  Newcastle ;  I  certainly  paid  attention  in  preference  to  places  where  1  thought 
there  was  more  chance  of  the  Public  Health  Act  being  applied. 

424.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  preferred  places  where  the  inquiry  was  adopted  upon  petition  from 
the  inhabitants  to  those  wliere  it  was  not?^ — Certainly. 

425.  ( Chairman.)  Supposing  you  had  used  greater  diligence  in  delivering  your  report  in  the 
case  of  Newcastle,  you  would  have  been  obliged  to  delay  correspondingly  the  report  on  some 
other  place,  as  to  which  you  considered  the  report  more  important  ? — Most  certainly.  Not 
inoi-e  important  relatively  as  regards  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

426.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  But  more  pressing  in  time? — Yes. 

427.  {Chairman.)  You  gave  some  evidence  recently  as  to  the  state  of  the  houses  here,  in 
respect  of  their  connection  with  the  main  sewers,  did  you  not  ? — No.  I  spoke  of  the  old 
portions  of  the  town  generally,  and  my  impression  is,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  that  I  was  told 
that  there  were  sewers  in  the  streets,  but  that  the  houses  did  not  connect  by  means  of 
drains — not  any  particular  property. 

428.  You  liave  not  any  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  it? — 1  have  not. 

Extracts  from  the  short-hand  vjriters  notes  of  the  evidence  taken,  and  of  the  documents 
received,  by  Robert  Ratvlinson,  Esq.,  Superintending  Inspector  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  at  his  Inquiry  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  18th  and  19th  December  1849. 

^  '  '5(r  ^ 

"  Mr.  Mickle  begged  leave  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Superintending  Inspector, 
that  repeated  applications  had  been  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  corporation,  without 
effect,  for  an  improvement  of  the  road  leading  from  the  East  Ballast  hills,  and  passing 
onwards  by  the  ropery  to  St.  Peter's  and  the  Mushroom.  The  corporation  had  promised 
repeatedly  to  attend  to  their  representations,  but  had  never  done  so.  The  road  was  at 
present  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was 
impassable.  No  carriage  could  travel  upon  it,  and  horsemen  are  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  footpath.  He  was  employed  at  Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Smith's  rope  manufactory,  near 
there,  and  lately  saw  a  girl  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  nearly  run  over  whilst  on  the 
footpath  ;  had  she  not  '  given  mouth,'  she  would  probably  have  been  killed.  This  was  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  he  did  not  blame  any  party,  for  however  excellent  as  an  equestrian, 
a  man  could  not  ride  on  the  proper  road  ;  and  in  case  of  fire,  no  fire  engine  wordd  be  able 
to  pass  along  the  road.  There  had  been  a  unifoi  m  complaint  made  as  to  the  state  of  the  road 
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for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  and  lie  had  been  induced  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  maitei-  R,  1iaiolinson,Esq. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  from  the  annoyance  of  taking  men  out  of  the  manu-  C.E. 

factory,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  individuals  stopped  on  the  road.    In  1 840  a  petition   

was  presented  for  the  improvement  of  the  road  by  the  late  respected  Alderman  Ridley,    ^^^^^  Jan.  1854. 

who  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  along  that  road  daily.    He  exercised  his  influence,  and  

got  an  excellent  footpath  made,  with  a  distinct  promise  that  the  cart  road  should  l)e  Extracts  from 
repaired.    Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  done.    At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  slwrt-hand writer's 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  a  person,  still  living — an  aged  and  respected  mariner,  J  ohn  f°^^^^^  Yi,^n^^^^' 
Walker — was  employed  at  nine  shillings  per  week  at  a  hutch  on  tliis  road,  his  wages  being  j  g^g" 
paid  by  the  corporation  ;  he  would  venture  to  say  there  was  not  such  a  piece  of  road,  he 
would  not  say  in  this  borough,  but  in  England.    The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  St. 
Peter  also  made  great  complaints  of  the  want  of  water,  there  being  only  one  well  for  the 
supply  of  3,000  indi^-iduals.    There  was  also  a  want  of  gas,  for  coming  from  the  well- 
lighted  streets  of  Newcastle  to  St.  Peter's  was  like  leaving  an  illumination  and  passing 
into  a  dungeon.    He  belived  both  the  gas  company  and  the  water  company  were  prepared 
to  lay  pipes,  but  the  proprietors  of  property  in  that  neighbourhood  would  not  permit  the 
pipes  to  be  laid  without  an  exorbitant  charge  was  paid.    He  also  complained  that  they 
had  to  pay  sewerage  rates  to  the  corporation,  when  no  sewers  were  laid  in  their  district  ; 
all  the  drains  were  stopped  up  from  the  effects  of  the  bad  road,  and  after  the  sun  got  up 
there  was  a  most  offensive  smell  which  engendered  disease.    The  chstrict  of  St.  Peter  s 
was  the  part  most  severely  afflicted  with  cholera  when  it  visited  the  town,  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  deaths  having  arisen  from  that  epidemic  in  the  immediate  locality.  He 
considered  that  these  matters  called  loudly  for  the  interference  of  the  authorities. 

"  The  Superintending  Inspector  said  the  question  necessarily  formed  a  part  of  his 
inquiry,  but  that  it  might  turn  out  that  the  corporation  have  no  power,  first  to  compel  the 
formation  of  the  road,  and  secondly  to  maintain  and  keep  it  in  repair. 

"  Mr.  Gibson  said  this  was  the  case.  He  happened  to  be  on  the  town  improvement 
committee  of  the  council,  and  this  question  had  been  constantly  before  them  for  some 
time.  It  was  not  a  public  road,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  bar  across  it,  placed  there  by 
Mr.  Plummer.  An  attempt  was  making  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Plummer,  and  if  the 
council  succeeded  in  doing  so,  they  would  be  prepared  to  make  the  road. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Turner  said  there  were  two  roads,  and  the  two  must  not  be  connected. 

Mr.  Mickle  spoke  only  of  the  road  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  borough  ;  Mr.  Gibson 

was  speaking  of  a  road  out  of  the  borough,  and  leading  into  the  township  of  Byker. 

"  Mr.  Gibson  said  it  was  the  same  road." 

*  *  *  *    •  * 

"  Mr.  Gray  here  handed  in  (among  others)  the  following  letter. 

"Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  18th  December  1849. 
"Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that,  on  the  18th  of  October  1847,  I  was  appointed  by  the 
corporation  of  Newcastle  as  sanitary  inspector,  which  appointment  I  held  till  the  4th  of 
March  1848,  and  during  that  time  near  to  1,300  loads  of  nuisance,  &:c.,  were  removed 
from  the  streets,  courts,  lanes,  and  other  filthy  places,  and  all  the  close  and  confined  lanes, 
yards,  and  alleys  were  limewashed  and  purified  ;  the  dwellings  of  between  300  and  400 
families  were  also  limewashed  ;  I  also  caused  to  be  removed  about  400  swine ;  the  whole 
being  done  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  of  this  town  :  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  such  measures  had  the  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  removal  of  a  malignant  fever 
which  this  town  was  visited  with  at  that  time. 

"  I  remain,  Sir 

"  R.  Rawlinson,  Esq.  "  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"Sanitary  Inspector.  "John  Scott, 

"  Sub-inspector  of  Police." 

"  {TTne,  Superintending  Inspector  to  Mr.  Gragie,  one  of  the  nuisance  inspectors.)  Are  the 
nuisances  of  such  a  character,  that  they  are  continually  recurring  ? — Yes  ;  ash-pits,  privies, 
and  accumulations  of  filth  in  lanes  and  alleys,  principally  caused  by  the  insufficient  drainage. 

"  Have  you  any  report  as  to  the  present  condition  of  places  previously  reported  ? — Yes; 
the  great  evil  arises  from  dwelling-houses  in  close  confined  alleys  and  places  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  Irish.  In  the  places  where  the  cholera  broke  out  there  were  as  many  persons  as 
fifteen,  sixteen,  and  nineteen  in  one  room  ;  T  speak  of  Sandgate,  Wall-knoll  and  Mount 
Pleasant. 

***** 

"  Has  the  corporation  the  power,  under  its  own  Acts,  to  regulate  lodging-houses  ? — 
(Mr.  Turner.)  There  is  a  clause  in  their  new  Act  which  gives  them  that  power,  but  it  is  a 
dead  letter."    *  *  *  #  # 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Gray  wished  to  state,  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  guardians,  that  in  every 
instance  where  a  written  complaint  had  been  forwarded  to  them,  that  complaint  had  been 
attended  to  at  once ;  but  many  parties  were  mistaken  as  to  the  extent  of  their  powers, 
which,  though  peremptory  and  strong,  were  hmited.  To  that  limit  they  had  gone  in  every 
instance,  and  in  the  case  under  consideration  the  board  had  done  exactly  what  the  Act 
allowed — cleansed  and  removed  the  matter  complained  of  But  the  evil  was  of  daily 
recurrence,  and  required  to  be  cured  at  the  fountain  head.  Stirring  it  up,  he  wa<3  afraid, 
made  it  worse. 

***** 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


R.Raiulinson.Esq.,      "  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  inspector  of  nuisances  for  the  northern  district  of  the  town,  spoke 
C.E.  as  to  the  state  of  the  sewerage  in  Brandling-place.    The  width  of  the  sewer  was  only  six 

  inches,  so  that  the  filth  could  not  get  away,  and  it  consequently  overflowed,  to  the  great 

19th  Jan.  1854.    discomfort  of  the  inhabitants.    At  the  present  time  there  are  several  cases  of  fever  and 

 small-pox  in  Brandling-village. 

Extracts  from   ^       "  In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Jenkins  stated  that  there  are  between  200  and  300 
short-hand  toriter  s  ^Q-yg^g  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  when  the  drain  was  put  in,  it  was  for  two  or  three  small 
ISthDec^'^'  liouses,  and  it  was  never  enlarged,  which  made  the  place  in  its  present  condition.  The 
1849  ^^cuses  were  occupied  by  the  working  classes,  and  the  landlords,  who  got  the  property  for 

the  sake  of  county  votes,  would  do  nothing  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

"  The  Inspector  asked  what  class  of  persons  these  landlords  were  ? — Mr.  Jenkins  replied, 
all  classes. 

"  Mr.  H.  Turner  said,  the  houses  were  built  after  the  election  of  1826,  for  the  pui-pose 
of  obtaining  votes. 

"  Mr.  Jenkins  said,  he  wished  also  to  state  the  condition  of  some  houses  at  B3-ker-bar 
occupied  by  muggers.  He  had  seen  eighteen  in  one  cottage,  two  ill  of  fever,  and  others 
lying  with  horses,  altogether  in  a  state  of  nudity.  They  are  principally  English, 
wandering  gipsies  ;  they  come  here  in  summer,  and  go  away  in  winter. 

"  (The  Inspector.)  Had  they  the  cholera  among  them  this  summer  ? — Yes. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

A  report  from  the  town  surveyor  was  then  read,  i-elative  to  the  Newcastle  baths  and 
wash-hoiises,  situated  on  the  Garth-heads,  Sandgate  New-road,  stating  that  they  had  been 
built  by  the  town  council,  on  a  petition  fi-om  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  in  1848,  and  had 
been  opened  to  the  public  in  the  August  of  that  year,  giving  the  statistics  of  their 
progress  in  public  favour,  and  adding  that  great  good  had  already  been  effected  by  the 
establishment  of  these  the  first  baths  and  wash-houses  in  this  district,  and  that  people 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  corporation  should  be  pleased  to  plant  one  or  more 
of  these  most  useful  institvitions  in  other  densely  populated  parts  of  the  borough. 

"  The  Inspector  said,  this  report  was  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  creditable  to  the 
corporation. 

"  The  mayor  (Joseph  Crawhall,  Esq.)  remarked  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Corporation 
to  extend  these  establishments,  and  to  plant  them  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Previous 
to  establishing  those  now  in  existence,  he  had  gone  over  to  Liverpool  at  his  own  expense, 
with  the  town  surveyor,  and  made  a  minute  personal  inspection  of  those  there  established- 
They  had  availed  themselves  of  such  plans  as  they  thought  would  be  beneficial  here,  and 
the  corporation  wei-e  only  awaiting  the  result  of  the  experiment,  which  was  certain  to  be 

successful,  to  carry  out  the  system  more  extensively  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Mr.  Hodge  called  the  attention  of  the  inspector  to  a  privy  in  Nun's-lane,  AAdiich  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  contended  should  either  be 
removed  as  a  positive  nuisance,  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  else  have  some  more  efficient  means  provided  for  cleaning  it  out.  The 
privy  had  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  and  in  the  immediate  neighboui'hood  a 
situation  might  have  been  found  where  there  is  a  large  stream  of  water,  having  a 

continued  runner  passing  by  it,  a  place  called  Darn  Crook. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  The  Inspector  said  this  was  a  matter  which  had  excited  his  attention  at  different  places, 

and  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  never  yet  seen  a  public  privy  which  was  not  a  public 

pest  and  nuisance.    In  many  cases  the  very  worst  nuisance  in  the  district  was  a  public 

privy.    It  might  be  kept  in  order,  but  it  must  be  by  constant  attention.    Even  if  more 

than  one  family  used  one  privj-,  it  was  rarely  kept  in  order. 

«  *  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Wallace  said  an  immense  quantitj^  of  water  was  plunged  into  the  privy  in  Nun's- 
lane  every  night. 

"  [Mr.  Hodge.)— Yes  \  and  the  smell  arising  from  it  is  fearful.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  continual  supply  passing  through  a  perforated  pipe  might  have  a  beneficial 
effect. 

"  Mr.  Gray,  whilst  on  this  subject,  would  call  the  attention  of  the  inspector  to  clauses 
92  and  93  of  the  Town  Improvement  Act  of  1846.  These  clauses  refer  to  places  of 
convenience,  which  by  the  Act  the  council  were  empowered  to  order  to  be  made.  In 
some  of  the  best  streets  of  Newcastle,  on  one  side  of  Dean  stieet,  for  instance,  there  were 
no  such  places.  He  wished  to  know  whether  means  were  taken  to  enforce  these  provisions 
being  carried  out. 

"  The  Town  Surveyor  said  this  part  of  the  Act  had  not  been  carried  out. 
"  (The  Inspector.)  Has  the  corporation  any  inspector  of  nuisances  ? 

"  (The  Toiun  Surveyor.)  No. 

*  *  *      .  *  *  * 

"  The  Mayor  said,  it  was  very  difficult  to  carry  the  clauses  which  had  l^een  read  into 
effect.  Tliey  had  occupied  the  attention  of  tlie  town  improvement  committee,  and  they 
found  extreme  difficulty  on  the  subject.  For  instance,  there  were  some  blocks  of  old 
property,  from  which  very  little  rent  was  obtained,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  it  was 
difiicuit  to  ascertain  tlie  names  of  the  proprietors;   and  if  even  they  erected  these 
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conveniences,  such  were  the  social  habits  of  tlie  people  that  a  still  gi-eater  nuisance  would  R.Kauliusm.Esq., 
probably  be  created. 

*  *  »  *  *   

"  (Mr.  Wm.  Newton,  Surgeon,)  Why  does  nut  the  corporation  make  water-closets  in  their  ^^tli  Jan.  1854, 

own  tenemented  propei-ty  ?  '  T 

''{The  Mayor.)  I  am   not   aware  that  they  have  Iniilt  any.    They  bought   some  Macts  from  ^ 

tenemented  property  in  Sandgate,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  down  and  making  public  ^^^i^^'^j  y^^^^^ 

improvements.  taken  IS fh  Dec. 

"(Mr.  Newion)  Tlie  whole  of  Sandgate  is  unprovided  with  anything  of  the  kind,  and  jg_jp_ 
the  female  part  of  the  connnuuity  have  no  privy  at  all. 

"  {The  Mayor.)  The  corporation  intend  to  take  their  property  down  ;  they  have  already 
sacrificed  a  considerable  sum  in  rents  for  the  benefit  of  the  liealth  of  the  people.  They 

have  also  erected  pu1>lic  privies  in  that  neighbourhood. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Mr.  Gray  observed  that  the  corporation  has  already  full  powers  for  ensuring  the  paving 
of  new  streets.  He  directed  attention  to  clauses  58,  59,  60,  and  68  of  the  Local  Act 
of  1846,  which  enable  the  council,  if  a  street  is  not  properly  paved,  to  give  a  month "s 
notice  to  the  proprietors  to  put  it  in  a  proper  state,  and  if  they  tail  to  do  so,  then  the 
council  can  do  it,  charging  the  owners  with  the  cost  in  relative  proportions.  The  corpo- 
ration have  power  to  enforce  payment  of  these  proportions  out  of  the  rents  of  the  tenants. 
Every  builder  is  directed  by  the  Act  to  give  notice  to  the  surveyor  of  his  intention  to 
build,  so  that  he  may  see  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  complied  with,  and  failing  to  give 
such  notice  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5l.  He  (Mr.  Gray)  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wallace, 
the  town  surveyor,  how  many  notices  he  has  received  since  the  passing  the  Act  ? 

"  {The  Toivn  Surveyor.)  None  ;  I  believe  I  may  say  the  builders  have  never  noticed  it 
at  all. 

"  {Mr.  Gray)  Has  the  penalty  of  ol.  been  levied  ? 

"  {Tlie  Town  Surveyor.)  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  done  ;  it  has  been  a  dead 
letter  altogether. 

"  Mr.  Gray  believed  not  a  single  street  had  been  paved  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
.  The  surveyor  was  well  acquainted  with  a  number  of  buildings  now  going  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  and  in  consequence  of  tliese  regulations  not  being  carried  into  eftect, 
there  were  even  greater  nuisances  than  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town.  He  might  mention 
the  township  of  Westgate,  Avhere  a  great  many  persons  had  gone  to  live  in  consequence 
of  the  building's  pulled  down  to  make  approaches  to  the  High  Level  Bridge.  The  people 
who  built  these  houses  were  anxious  to  get  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  their  money,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  neglect  of  sanitary  regulations  the  rates  had  increased,  and 
would  increase. 

"  {Mr.  Gibson,  to  the  Toivn  Surveyor).  Have  you  taken  any  notice  of  the  smoke 
nuisance  ? 

{Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done. 


* 


"  Mr.  Gibson  said  there  were  pov/ers  in  the  Act  for  suppressing  the  smoke  nuisance. 
****** 

"  The  Inspector  said  if  the  corporation  had  full  power  to  deal  with  the  smoke  nuisance, 
they  must  have  been  inattentive  or  very  lenient  in  their  treatment  of  persons. 

"  Mr.  Gibson  said  the  council  felt  it  was  not  their  duty  to  carry  out  this  pait  of  the 

Act,  seeing  the  town  is  so  much  interested  in  smoke. 

"  {The  Inspector.)  Then  the  corporation  egregiously  fails  in  its  duty. 

****** 

"  The  Itlayor  said,  being  himself  one  of  the  local  governors  of  the  town  empov/ered  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  being  also  a  producer  of  smoke  to  a  considerable 
extent,  he  had  thought  it  only  right  on  his  part  to  set  an  example,  and  he  would  briefly 
state  his  own  experience  in  the  matter.    He  placed  himself  in  cominunication  with 
various  practical  authorities  in  the  kingdom,  visited  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  London,  and 
perused  most  attentively  the  evidence  produced  Iwfore  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  subject.    The  bulk  of  that  evidence  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  Williams' 
patent,  and  it  Avas  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Ure,  Professor  Farraday,  and  other 
great  names.    He  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  patentees,  and  the  result  was,  that 
they  sent  down  a  person  expressly  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  apparatus,  and  at 
his  expense.    When  it  vras  completed,  he  found  it  consumed  the  smoke,  but  it  would  not 
raise  the  steam  so  as  to  drive  the  machinery.    This  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  stream  of  atmospheric  a,ir  being  carried  over  the  top  of  the  furnace  between  the  tire 
and  the  boiler,  which  is  connnonly  the  case  in  apparatus  for  consuming  smoke.    He  wi'ote 
to  the  parties  and  told  them  the  eff"ect  ;  they  shufiied  a  good  deal,  but  at  length  the^'  said 
they  had  merely  purchased  the  patent,  and  could  not  be  answerable  for  its  defects.  So 
the  affair  ended  '  in  smoke,'   and  he  Avas  obliged  to  abandon  the  plan  wliich,  at  consi- 
derable expense,  he  ha,d  attempted  to  carry  out.    But  authorities  were  not  exen  agreed 
as  to  what  opaque  smoke  was.    Parliament  had  on  two  or  three  occasions  endeavoured  to 
have  a  general  bill,  but  on  the  last  occasion  when  Mr.  Mackinnon  brought  in  a  bill  he 
was  stopped  in  limine,  as  the  parties  could  not  agree  on  a  definition  of  opaque  smoke. 
"  Mr.  Henry  Turner  referred  to  Manchester  where  the  smoke  was  consumed,  and  to  Lis 
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MiRawtinsoH,Esq.,  own  experience  as  a  smoke  producer.    At  times,  from  tlie  inattention  of  parties  feeding 
C.E.  the  fire,  the  smoke  was  more  opaque  than  it  ought  to  be.    He  considered  the  Act  should 

— -~    _      be  enforced  by  the  coxmcil,  for  in  this  neighbourhood  the  mass  of  smoke  was  greater  than 
19th  Jan,  18o4.        Manchester,  since  the  application  of  the  Act  there  for  the  consumption  of  smoke. 

Extracts  from  "  ^^^^  Inspector)  As  he  had  already  said,  smoke  might  be  consumed,  but  it  must  be  by 

short-hand  writer's  coiistant  attention.  When  he  himself  had  charge  of  engine  power,  he  increased  the  wages 
Notes  of  Evidence,  of  ^^^le  fireman,  not  weekly,  but  he  gave  a  weekly  increase,  payable  quarterly,  subject  to 
taken  I8th  Dec.  every  fine  that  might  be  levied  npon  him  for  smoke.  There  was  no  more  smoke  after 
1849.  that  plan  was  brought  into  operation.    That  steam  might  be  got  up  sufficient  to  work  an 

engine  up  to  its  power,  according  to  the  principles  of  construction  at  present  adopted,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever — it  was  done  daily.  But  the  engine  must  not  be  overworked, 
and  there  must  be  excess  of  boiler  room. 

"  Dr.  Embleton  said  that  gTeat  difficulty  arose  in  cleansing  and  paving  certain  roads  in 
JN'ewcastle  for  tliis  reason,  it  was  not  known  exactly  who  are  the  owners  of  those  streets, 
and  whether  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  corporation  or  the  surveyors  of  the  highways  of  the 
township  in  which  the  streets  are  situated.  Some  doubt  existed  on  the  subject,  and  the 
consequence  Avas  the  corporation  said  they  had  no  business  with  the  streets  ;  the  surveyors 
of  highways,  on  being  appealed  to,  declared  they  could  not  get  a  rate.  According  to  the 
Improvement  Act  of  1837  the  corporation  has  power  to  agree  with  the  surveyors  of 
highways.  The  inspector  would  have  occasion  to  see  the  streets  in  his  survey  of  the 
borouo:h,and  would  be  disgusted,  if  he  could  be  disgusted,  with  the  state  of  the  public  streets. 

"  Mr.  Cooper  -Abbs  said  the  application  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Act  to  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  would  remedy  the  evil,  by  constituting  the  corporation  surveyors  of  all 
roads  within  the  district.  The  corporation  could  not  then  throw  back  the  duty  on  the 
township  surveyors. 

"  Dr.  Embleton  observed  that,  with  their  present  powers,  the  corporation  might  agree 
with  the  surveyors,  and  the  matter  thus  be  arranged. 

"  (Mr.  Blackioall,  a  Member  of  fJie  Totvn  Council)  Yes  ;  but  two  parties  must  be  con- 
sulted, and  if  a  surveyor  of  highwaj^s  declines  to  negociate,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

"  Dr.  Embleton  wished  to  knoT\-  if  the  corporation  had  made  any  proposal  to  the  sur- 
veyors of  highways  ? — No  reply  was  given  to  this  interrogatory. 

****** 

"  (Tke  Inspector  to  the  Toivn  Surveyor.)  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  land  to  be 
drained  by  the  whole  of  the  sewers  in  the  town  ? — No. 

"  Did  you  make  any  calculation  as  to  the  extent  of  drainage  required  before  com- 
mencing to  construct  the  main  sewers  ? — The  sewer  in  Grey-street  was  made  fifteen  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Grainger. 

"  Did  you  ever  notice  whether  the  sewers  were  full,  or  to  what  extent  they  were  filled  ? 
— We  have  had  them  filled  sometimes,  but  they  were  then  not  above  half  the  area  they 
are  now. 

"  Which  of  them  have  you  had  filled  ? — We  have  had  them  filled  at  the  foot  of  Dean- 
street,  wliere  they  blew  up. 

"  What  was  the  size  of  those  which  blew  up  ? — Only  about  2  feet  2  inches  ;  they  are 
now  about  5  feet  by  3  feet. 

"  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  high  or  low  tide  at  the  time  ? — The  land  floods 
caused  it. 

"  What  sewers  are  you  now  carrying  out  ? — -We  are  forming  a  long  one  in  Northumber- 
land-street, and  we  have  made  sev.'ers  in  Pilgrim-street  and  Bigg-market. 

"  And  did  you  make  a  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  the  water  before  you  commenced 
there  ? — There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  water. 

"  But  why  make  them  so  large  ? — We  do  not  consider  them  large. 

"  What  will  be  the  cost  per  lineal  yard  ? — They  are  let  at  32s.  per  yard. 

"  And  what  length  have  you  let  ? — About  1,400  or  1,500  yards. 

"  (The  Inspector.)  It  is  most  important  that  the  corporation  should  not  expend  the 
public  money  unnecessarily  or  injudiciously.  If  you  have  not  calculated  what  water  will 
come  down,  how  can  you  know  what  extent  of  sewerage  will  be  required  ? — The  proba- 
bility is,  that  a  1 2-inch  drain  pipe  would  have  answered  the  purpose,  and  much  better 
than  the  one  you  are  now  constructing  at  so  much  expense.  The  space  unoccupied  by 
the  drainage,  in  a  common  sewer,  allowed  the  evaporation  to  escape,  and  is  positively 
mischievous. 

"  The  Town  Surveyor  expressed  doubts  of  a  12-inch  pipe  answering  the  purpose  for 

which  the  sewer  in  Northumberland-street  is  being  constructed. 

****** 

"  Mr.  William  Richardson  drew  the  attention  of  the  inspector  to  the  state  of  Marl- 
borough Crescent,  and  the  imperfect  drainage  of  that  part  of  the  town.  Three  sewers 
met  there  nearly  together,  and  the  three  will  contain  about  42  ft.  water,  sectional  area ; 
these  are  brought  into  a  common  sewer,  which  will  contain  only  about  20  ft.  water. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  water  is  forced  back  into  the  kitchens  of  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  being  sometimes  several  feet  deep.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  that 
part  of  the  town  to  see  men  and  women  standing  up  to  their  knees  baling  the  water  to 
prevent  it  flov/ing  into  their  houses. 
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"  The  Town  Surveyor  stated  that  when  the  inspector  was  in  that  locality,  he  would  R.Rawlins6n,Esq., 
point  out  the  place  to  him.  C.E. 

r        .  J-  .,.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


* 


"Mr.  Stephens  was  asked  by  Mr.  Gray  if  a  register  of  the  lodging-houses  in  the    19tli  Jan.  1854.  ^ 
town  was  kept? — Mr.  Stephens  said  by  the  Act  of  1846  the  corporation  had  power  to 
make  bvelaws  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses,  ajid  he  believed  the  subject  was  now  Ejetructs  from  /  s 

I     A  ■  ■ -\      i.-  short-hand  writer  s 

under  then'  consideration.  ^^^^^  of  Evidence 

"  Dr.  Robinson  secretary  to  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association,  pre-  ^^;^g^  jg^^ 
sented  the  following  report  from  that  body  : —  ^^^^ 

"To  Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  Superintending  Inspector  of  the  General 

Board  of  Health. 

"  Sir, — In  submitting  to  your  notice  the  few  following  observations,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Sanitary  Association  trust  that  they  Avill  not  be  considered  as  at  all  desirous 
of  intruding  upon  the  official  duties  of  the  public  bodies  charged  with  the  sanitary 
regulation  of  this  borough.  Their  object  in  taking  part  in  the  present  inquiry  is  rather 
to  evince  the  existence  in  the  public  mind  of  a  desire  for  the  speedy  application  of 
practical  remedies  to  evils  now  generally  recognised,  than  to  attempt  to  add  to  the 
valuable  mass  of  information  already  embodied  in  various  reports  and  publications. 
They  may,  however,  be  permitted  briefly  to  remind  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  of  some 
of  the  benefits  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  into  this  town. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  monstrous  anomaly  constituted  by  the  exclusion  from  the 
chief  advantages  of  municipal  government  of  districts  in  this  town,  containing  a 
numerous  population,  will  be  removed  by  the  extension  of  sanitary  regulations  to  the 
ill-conditioned  suburbs  of  Newcastle. 

"  2.  It  may  perhaps  also  be  assumed  that  as  the  local  board  of  health  will  command  the 
means  of  forthwith  establishing  a  complete  and  comprehensive  system  of  drainage  for  the. 
whole  of  the  district  occupied  by  this  town,  the  inhabitants  will  no  longer  feel  the 
annoyance  of  being  called  upon  to  pay  rates  for  the  formation  of  isolated  sources  from 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  rate-payers  derive  no  immediate  advantage. 
;  "  3.  From  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Town-moor,  with  reference  to  the  natural 
drainage  area  of  the  NcAvcastle  district,  the  importance  of  making  simultaneous  provision 
for  the  discharge  of  the  water  supplied  from  this  source  must  be  obvious  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped  that  an  arrangement  may  be  entered  into  between  the  local  board 
of  health  and  the  body  of  freemen,  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  must  tend 
to  raise  the  value  of  this  noble  property,  and  at  tlie  same  time  add  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  generally. 

"  Without  entering  into  further  particulars,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the 
system  of  improved  sanitary  regulations  contained  in  this  measure  will,  in  the  hands  of 
the  gentlemen  selected  by  the  town  council  of  this  bor  ough  as  the  local  board  of  health, 
speedily  remove  many  of  those  sources  of  disease,  discomfort,  and  demoralization;  which 
have  so  long  preyed  on  the  vital  energies,  and  impeded  the  moral  advancement,  of  the  . 
labouring  population  of  Newcastle  ;  while  the  rate-payers,  who  have  supplied  the  large 
sums  required  to  restrain  and  assuage  the  melancholy  effects  of  the  diseases  engendered 
by  the  removable  physical  agencies  alluded  to,  will  doubtless  in  a  short  time  experience 
the  actual  economy  of  those  improvements  by  means  of  which  they  will  also  have 
materially  contributed  to  diminish  the  suffering,  and  elevate  the  general  condition  of 
their  less  fortunate  fellow  creatures. 

"  (Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  by)  ■  '''^ 

"  George  Robinson,  M.D.,  Hon.  Sec. 

"  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  17th  December  1849. 

"  The  doctor  also  read  the  following  report,  signed  by  eleven  practising  physicians 
and  surgeons : — 

"  Report  of  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association, 
communicated  a.d.  1849  to  Rohert  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  Superintending  Inspector  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  by  George  Robinson,  M.D.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Association. 

■'  "  In  presenting  a  brief  review  of  the  state  of  the  public  health  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
during  the  last  seven  years,  the  Medical  Committee  and  Sanitary  Association  have  in  the 
first  place  to  express  their  regret  that  the  present  machinery  for  the  registration  of  the 
Causes  of  death  does  not  enable  them  to  enter  so  fully  as  they  could  wish  into  the  sta- 
tistics of  mortality  for  this  borough.  They  trust  however,  that  in  the  event  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  local  board  of  health  in  Newcastle,  some  arrangement  will  be  made  wdth 
the  view  of  regularly  publishing,  in  a  tabular  form,  information  as  to  the  numbers  and 
Causes  of  deaths  occui'ring  in  a  given  time,  on  the  plan  of  the  London  bills  of  mortality. 
For  they  are  convinced  that  the  early  publication  of  such  information  will  not  only  be 
useful  for  medical  inquiries,  but  will  also  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
health  of  towns,  by  directing  immediate  attention  to  any  extraordinary  causes  of 
mortality. 

"  From  the  limited  materials  at  their  command  the  committee  have  prepared  the  sub- 
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E.Ra  wlinson,  Esq., 
C.E. 


19th  Jan.  1854. 


joined  statement  of  the  mortality  in  Newcastle  during  the  period  indicated  hy  the  Public 
Health  Act  as  furnishing  a  test  of  the  applicabilities  of  that  measure  in  certain  cases. 

"  During  each  of  the  seven  years  ending  31st  December  1848,  the  deaths  have  been 
as  follows  : — 


Report  of  the 
Medical  Committee 
of  the  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead 
Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, Dec.  1849. 


In 


1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


Deaths. 

1,737 
1,923 
1,H06 
1,750 

2,909  (being  an  increase  of  1,159  on  the  preceding  year.) 

2,700 

2,290 


"  The  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  duri,.xg  tli^s  period  thus  amounting  to  14,915,  or 
an  average  annual  mortality  of  2,130. 

'•In  1841  the  population  of  Newcastle  amounted  to  71,844,  and  assuming  it  to  continue 
to  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  it  will  in  1851  amount  to  93,861.  Now  if  the  mean 
between  these  two  numbers,  82,852,  be  taken  as  re23resenting  the  average  population  of 
the  town  diiring  the  last  seven  j'ears,  (an  estimate  evidently  understating  the  rate  of 
mortality,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  increase  of  population  generally  occurs  during  the 
latter  half  of  each  decennial  period,)  the  average  annual  mortality  among  each  1 ,000  of 
the  population  will  be  25-70.  But  during  the  last  three  years  it  has  much  exceeded  this 
proportion.  Thus  the  deaths  registered  during  the  year  1846,  calculated  on  a  population 
of  82,852,  represent  a  mortality  of  35-11  among  each  1,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
castle, or  3^  per  cent,  and  in  the  years  1847  and  1848,  the  deaths  to  each  1,000  of  the 
population  were  respectively  32-58  and  27-63  ;  whereas  the  average  annual  mortality,  in  the 
estimation  of  those  persons  who  have  devoted  most  attention  to  this  subject,  should  not 
exceed  20  to  each  1,000  of  the  population  or  2  per  cent.  It  may  be  added  that  the  deaths 
registered  in  Newcastle  during  the  three  fii-st  quarters  of  the  present  year  amount  to 
1,899,  so  tliat  there  is  a  tolerable  certainty  of  1849  equalling  the  average  of  the  seven 
preceding  years. 

'-'  This  excessive  mortality  during  the  last  few  years  has  arisen  solely  from  zymotic 
or  epidemic,  which  are  in  fact  the  most  preventible,  diseases — scarlatina,  influenza,  typhus 
and  other  forms  of  continued  fever,  measles,  small-pox,  and  cholera  are  the  chief  of  this 
group,  and  the  former  have  in  turn  raged  with  great  severity  in  this  district.  For  the 
minute  statistics  of  the  mortality  ai'ising  from  these  visitations,  we  must  from  the  cause 
above  alluded  to,  beg  to  refer  to  the  Registrar  General,  and  we  shall  therefore  in  the  follow- 
ing observations  restrict  ourselves  : — 

"  1st.  To  the  indication  of  the  chief  localities,  selected  by  the  various  epidemics,  and' 
the  physical  causes  which  have  apparently  influenced  that  selection. 

"  2nd.  To  the  brief  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which  have,  as  far  as  human 
knowledge  can  take  cog-nizance  of  such  events,  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  preserve 
the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  from  the  pestilence  which  has  within  the  last  year  proved  so 
fatal  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  which  on  its  former  visitation  raged  with  equal 
violence  in  this  town  itself,  and  conclude  by  enumerating  some  of  the  chief  removeable 
som-ces  of  disease  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  together  with  a  few  suggestions 
for  their  future  prevention. 

"  Dr.  Reid's  report  contains  a  list  of  the  most  unhealthy  districts  in  Newcastle  pre- 
pared by  the  medical  committee  then  appointed.  We  have  on  the  present  occasion,  there- 
fore, merely  to  refer  to  that  list,  as  unfortunately  the  same  places  still  retain  their 
notoriety  as  the  chief  seats  of  epidemic  disease.  Thus  scarlatina,  wliich  raged  here  with 
considerable  malignity  during  the  year  1846,  fixed  its  principal  seat  in  the  newly  built 
but  densely  populated  and  much  neglected  district  situated  between  Gallowgate,  Arthur's 
Hill,  and  the  barracks,  a  district  described  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Sanitary  Association 
as  constituting  '  a  new  and  rapidly  increasing  town  which  has  within  the  last  few  years 
'  arisen  in  the  north-western  suburb  of  Newcastle,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
'  corporation.  These  streets  are  mostly  inhabited  by  labouring  men  and  their  families, 
'  and  present  in  a  marked  degree  the  physical  and  moral  evils  which  afilict  the  poor,  when 
'  deprived  of  all  official  superintendence  and  protection  ;  undrained,  unpaved,  they  consti- 
'  tute  in  winter  a  perfect  swamp,  whilst  the  summer's  sun  acting  on  the  mass  of  animal 
'  and  vegetable  refuse  embedded  in  the  mire,  produce  the  poisonous  exhalations  from 


'  which  fevers  originate. 


"  '  This  district  is  consequently  the  chief  focus  whence  the  epidemic  of  scarlatina,  (whicli 
'  last  year  ravaged  Newcastle,)  spread  its  fatal  influence,  and  the  mortality  here  among 
*  the  children  was  excessive.' 

"To  describe  the  seats  of  typhus  and  other  forms  of  continued  fever  would  be  to 
enumerate  all  the  narrow  undrained  alleys  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  together  with 
many  equally  unhealthy,  because  still  more  neglected,  districts  in  the  subui'bs.  In  many 
parts  of  Newcastle  fever  may  be  said  to  be  never  absent,  and  a  continued  residence  in 
those  unwholesome  dwellings  is  certain  to  involve  the  prostration,  and  eventually  the 
death,  of  some  members  of  the  family  by  fever.  As  an  illustration  of  this  statement,  we 
may  refer  to  the  statistics  of  fever  in  a  notoriovis  locality,  during  a  portion  only  of  the 
epidemic  of  1847,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  in  nine  rooms  in  Craigs-court,  tenanted  at 
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the  time  of  inspection,  by  55  inhabitants,  there  had  been  within  the  three  months 
immediately  preceding  our  visit,  no  less  than  50  cases  of  fever  and  five  deaths.  Nor  was 
there  any  difficulty  in  discovering  the  physical  causes  which  thus  doomed  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  these  pest-houses  to  certain  suffering,  and  the  possible  contingency  of 
premature  death.  For  being  built  in  close  contact  with  the  earth,  forming  the  side  of  a 
steep  bank,  the  walls  of  these  houses  were  necessarily  and  constantly  imbued  with 
moisture,  while  a  large  collection  of  every  species  of  filth  from  piggeries,  and  heaps,  &c. 
on  the  summit  of  the  bank  above,  supplied  a  constant  source  of  putrifying  liquid  to 
mino-le  with  the  natural  drainage  water,  and  ooze  with  it  into  the  porous  walls  of  the 
subjacent  dwellings.  It  is  but  proper  to  mention  that,  since  the  period  of  that  visit,  the 
town  council  have  enacted  a  byelaw,  forbidding  pigs  to  be  kept  within  the  town  ;  but 
the  other  evils  remain  unremedied,  and  are  unfortunately  but  too  common  in  all  the  low- 
lying  parts  of  the  town.  Among  other  fever  haunts  in  the  suburbs,  we  may  mention  as 
instances  of  its  dependence  on  defective  sanitary  arrangements,  the  back  streets  of 
Brandlino-  village,  Byker,  Buckingham-street,  Peel-street,  &c.  We  also  beg  to  subjoin  a 
table  recently  presented  by  Dr.  Bulman  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  this  town,  which 
shows  the  number  of  cases  of  fever  attended  at  the  fever  hospital  and  from  the  Newcastle 
dispensary,  during  the  last  33  years. 

"  A  Table  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Gases  of  Fever  treated  in  the  Newcastle  Fever 
Hospital,  and  by  the  Officers  of  the  Newcastle  Dispensary,  in  each  of  the  last  33  years,. 


R.RawUnson,Esq,, 
C.E. 


19th  Jan.  1854. 


Report  of  the 
Medical  Committee 
of  the  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead 
Sanitary  Associa 
tion,  Dec.  1849. 


Years. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

In  1816 

192 

15 

1817  - 

434 

22 

1818 

540 

27 

1819  - 

116 

9 

1820 

68 

5 

1821  - 

95 

4 

1822 

203 

9 

1823  - 

45 

4 

1824 

225 

5 

1825  - 

317 

22 

1826 

358 

17 

1827  - 

252 

5 

1828 

234 

15 

1829  - 

123 

6 

1830 

135 

3 

1831  - 

632 

22 

1832 

167 

5 

1833  - 

206 

10 

1834 

389 

12 

1835  - 

327 

13 

1836 

234 

14 

1837  - 

605 

44 

1838 

524 

37 

1839  - 

657 

45 

1840 

541 

28 

1841  - 

498 

24 

1842 

530 

24 

1843  - 

555 

17 

1844 

264 

14 

1845  - 

286 

17 

1846 

486 

33 

1847  - 

1,179 

91 

1848 

271 

22 

"  The  comparative  exemption  of  Newcastle  from  the  late  visitation  of  cholera,  while  a 
natural  source  of  congratulation  and  gratitude  to  the  inhabitants,  is,  we  think,  as  far  as 
we  are^  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  mystery  of  the  irregular  course  followed  by  this 
epidemic,  to  be  taken  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  even  the  slight  and 
partial  measures  yet  adopted  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  town,  and  as  a 
strong  ground  of  encouragement  for  the  further  prosecution  of  that  improvement.  For 
we  are  led  to  consider  as  the  chief  human  agencies  which  have  tended  to  this  fortunate 
result :—  ^ 

.  '^^^  general  cleansing  effected  during  the  prevalence  of  the  various  epidemics 
with  which  this  town  has  of  late  years  been  visited,  and  by  which  enormous  masses 
ot  decomposing  refuse,  the  accumulations  of  years,  were  removed  from  many  of  the  most 
densely  populated  districts. 
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<R.Rawlinson,Esq., 
C.E. 

19th  Jan.  1854. 


Report  of  the 
yiedical  Committee 
of  the  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead 
Sanitary  Associa- 
tion Dec.  1849. 


"  2.  The  introduction  of  an  increased  supply  of  pure  water  on  such  terms  and 
mechanical  arrangements  as  to  render  it  generally  accessible  to  the  poor. 

"  3.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  exportation  of  town  refuse  for  agricultural 
purposes,  by  which  a  temptation  to  accumulate  ashes  and  night  soil  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landlord  has  ceased  to  operate  in  the  same  degree  among  the  owners  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  dwellings. 

"The  comparatively  few  cases  of  maUgnant  cholera  which  have  occurred  in  Newcastle 
supply,  we  think  amply  sufficient  evidence  both  of  the  invariable  dependence  of  attacks 
of  this  epidemic  on  certain  predisposing  physical  causes,  and  also  of  the  necessity  for 
continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  lest  this  fearful  disease  in  the  event  of 
a  second  (third  ?)  visitation,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  accident  in  its  erratic  course,  should 
exercise  a  more  destructive  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle.  The  cases  in 
question  seem  chiefly  to  have  occm-red  in  three  localities,  viz.,  in  the  ill-regulated  streets 
behind  Marlborougli-crescent  in  Byker,  Jesmond-vale,  and  other  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ouseburn,  and  at  St.  Peters,  all  of  which  are,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  beyond  the  sanitary  jurisdiction  of  the  town  council. 

"  The  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marlborough  Crescent,  which  occurred 
last  summer,  is,  by  the  inhabitants,  and  we  think  justly,  referred  to  the  liability  of  that 
district  to  occasional  inundations  from  its  defective  sewerage.  We  are  told  that  during 
a  heavy  thunder-storm,  on  the  8th  of  August  last,  the  ground  floors  of  several  houses 
were  filled  with  filth  from  the  common  sewers,  that  women  might  be  seen  standing  up 
to  their  knees  in  water  raking  out  the  gTatings,  while  their  furniture  was  swimming 
about  their  kitchens  ;  that  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  of  that  time,  two  persons 
died  from  cholera  in  the  house  next  to  that  occupied  by  one  of  the  women  alluded  to, 
and  that  within  fifty  yards  of  the  same  spot  there  were  nine  deaths  from  cholera  within 
the  same  short  space  of  time. 

"  Mr.  C.  J.  Gibb,  in  communicating  on  the  15th  January  last  to  the  Pathological  Society 
of  this  town,  the  history  of  eleven  cases  of  malignant  cholera,  which  he  had  recently 
attended  in  the  eastern  district  of  Newcastle,  stated  that  '  the  locality  in  which  the  cases 
'  appeared  were  in  accordance  with  the  known  dispositions  of  the  disease  to  follow  the 
'  course  of  streams,  and  be  most  virulent  in  damp  situations ;  they  all  appeared  along 
'  the  banks  of  the  Ouseburn  stream,  and  in  one  yard,  where  six  out  of  seven  cases 
'  proved  fatal,  there  was  an  open  drain  and  well  within  it,  and  on  one  side  of  it  a  bank 
'  from  which  fluids  drained  away  at  all  times  through  the  walls  of  some  of  the  lower 
'  rooms,  or  into  the  yard  itself  And  at  St.  Peter's,  a  cluster  of  streets  inhabited  by 
shipwrights  and  other  operatives,  and  situated  on  a-  creek  about  two  miles  below  the 
town,  the  connexion  between  the  sudden  and  fatal  visitation  of  cholera  and  its  usual 
physical  antecedent  was  equally  apparent. 

"  In  concluding  this  brief  review  of  the  more  important  incidents  in  the  recent 
sanitary  history  of  Newcastle,  we  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  following,  as  some  of  the 
chief  preventible  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality  lately  experienced  in  this  town,  viz.  : 

"  1.  The  absence  of  any  covered  drains  in  many  of  the  public  streets,  and  in  nearly 
all  those  narrow  entries,  courts,  and  alleys  which  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
poorer  population. 

"  2.  The  unpaved,  uncleansed,  and  consequently  filthy  and  repulsive  state  of  many 
of  the  streets,  particularly  those  recently  erected- in  the  suburbs,  where  whole  districts  are 
to  be  found  in  this  neglected  condition.  ■  " 

"  3.  The  overcrowded,  ill-ventilated,  and  ill-arranged  dwellings  occupied  by  the  mass 
of  the  labouring  population  as  tenements  and  lodging-houses. 

"  4.  The  practice  of  building  houses  in  many  t)f  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  at  the  foot 
of  steep  declivities  in  such  a  manner  that  the  back  walls  are  in  close  contact  with  the 
superincumbent  earth,  the  drainage  from  which  necessarily  percolates  into  the  subjacent 
rooms,  carrying  with  it  any  organic  matters  which  may  have  been  held  in  solution. 

"  o.  The  frequent  accumulation  of  masses  of  decomposing  refiise  and  other  offensive 
matters,  which,  though  much  mitigated,  still  continues  to  exist  in  an  imnecessary  degree, 
and  can  only  be  efieetually  suppressed  by  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities. 

"  Among  other  remedies  which  we  should  desire  to  see  applied  to  the  removal  of  these 
morbific  causes  may  be  mentioned — 

"  1.  The  efiective  drainage  and  general  paving  and  cleansing,  not  only  of  the  great 
.'thoroughfares,  but  also  of  the  crowded  alleys  and  courts,  as  provided  in  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

"  2.  The  registration  and  sanitary  regulation  of  lodging-houses  and  slaughter-houses, 
and  the  improvement  of  cellar  dwellings  indicated  in  the  same  manner. 

"  3.  The  erection  of  such  a  number  of  private  or  public  necessaries  as  may  secure  the 
higher  classes  of  inhabitants  from  the  present  disgusting  nuisances,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  for  the  poor  those  feelings  of  self-respect  and  decency  in  v/hich  it  is  now  impos- 
sible for  them  to  indulge. 

"  We  may  lastly  express  a  hope  that  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  wiU, 
ere  long,  take  some  steps  for  providing  suitable  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  on  the 
■  plan  of  those  erected  by  the  London  Association,  formed  for  the  express  purpose  oi 
carrying  out  that  benevolent  object.    The  necessity  for  some  such  provision  for  the 
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numerous  families  ejected  in  consequence  of  the  various  improvements  recently  effected  R.Rawlimon,Esq. 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  town,  becomes  every  year  more  urgent,  and  we  cannot  but  C.E. 

entertain  a  confident  conviction,  that  a  plan  fraught  with  such  immediate  and  practical   

benefit  to  the  industrious  classes,  which  fosters  the  self-respect  of  the  tenant,  while  it    19th  Jan.  185t. 

supplies  every  want  of  a  working  man's  home,  which  has  been  honoured  by  the  advocacy   

of  royalty  and  by  the  support  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  and 
which,  above  all,  occupies  firm  ground  as  a  pecuniary  investment,  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  also  engage  the  attention  of  the  influential  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  and  receive 
additional  development  through  their  agency. 

(Signed)  "  Darnell  Bulman,  M.D. 

"  David  Blair  White,  M.D 

"  Robert  M.  Glover,  M.D. 

"  T.  M.  Greenhow,  F.R.C.S. 

"  William  Dawson,  M.D. 
'  "  Charles  J.  Gibb,  M.RC.S.E. 

"  George  Robinson,  M.D.,  Sec. 

"  Edward  Charlton,  M.D. 

"  G.  Yeoman  Heath,  M.B. 

"  Thomas  Humble,  M.D. 
John  Cargill,  M.D." 

"  Mr.  Henry  Turner,  in  allusion  to  one  part  of  the  report,  said  the  gentlemen  were  in 
error  in  supposing  the  places  mentioned  were  not  under  the  regulation  of  the  corporation. 
The  Improvement  Act  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  Parliamentary  borough. 

"Dr.  Robinson  said  he  had  looked  carefully  on  a  map  prepared  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  town  surveyor,  and  certainly  many  parts  were  beyond  the  municipal  boundary. 
*  .      *  *  *  * 

"  Wednesday,  December  19th,  1849. 

"  The  Vicar  of  Newcastle  (the  Rev.  R.  C.  Coxe,  A.M.,)  attended  and  stated  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  promote,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry. 
.  "  The  Ins'pector.  i  In  what  condition  are  the  churcli-yards  generally  ? 

"  (The  Vicar. )  They  are  too  full,  except  in  one  or  two  new  districts,  and  it  is  very  ex- 
pedient we  should  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible  from  intramural  interment.  He  had 
occasion,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  late  epidemic  cholera,  to  exert  all  the  influence  he 
possessed,  and  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  simply  to  stimulate  the  Board  of  Guardians.  They  acceded  to  his  wishes,  when 
thus  strongly  expressed.  He  believed  he  expressed  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  collective!}-, 
when  he  said  they  are  most  anxious  that  the  churchyai'ds  should  be  closed,  especially  on 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  visitation.  It  would  be  necessary  to  reserve  one  or  two  rights, 
such  as  wliere  there  was  a  fandly  vault  and  room  for  one  or  two  more  bodies ;  but  these 
details  could  only  be  entered  upon  when  a  general  scheme  was  marked  out.  Another 
point  was,  the  question  of  compensation  to  the  incumbent  clergy.    He  was  perhaps  the 

best  person  to  speak  on  thi  point,  because  he  was  not  generally  interested  in  it. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  (The  Inspector.)  Have  you  visited,  in  your  clerical  capacity,  the  poorer  classes,  and 
what  opinion  have  you  formed  of  their  state  and  of  remedial  measures  ? — I  dare  say  more 
might  be  done  than  has  been  done,  but  it  must  be  by  a  co-operation  of  landlords,  tenants, 
and  public  bodies.  My  feelings  have  frequently  been  shocked  beyond  measure  by  the 
state  of  the  dwellings  in  which  many  of  the  poor  people  reside.  On  account  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  locality  in  this  town,  there  is  a  rapid  bank  from  the  castle,  and  many 
houses  are  so  built  that  the  doors  are  reached  by  a  steep  ascent ;  on  one  side  they  are 
packed  up  to  the  roof  by  the  earth,  and  the  drainage  gets  through  the  walls.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  indeed  to  remedy  the  evils  which  such  a  formation  gives  rise  to  ;  and  yet 
the  fall  is  so  great  that,  by  an  efficient  system  of  deep  drainage,  it  all  might  be  taken 
away. 

"  (The  Inspector.)  You  see  neither  landlords  nor  occupants  will  of  themselves  pay  the 
requisite  attention  to  these  matters ;  there  must  be  a  regulating  power  above  either  of 
them.  But  the  principal  question  I  shed  to  ask  you  is,  have  you  visited  the  low  lodging- 
houses? 

"  {The  Vicar.)  Yes,  very  often  ;  where  there  are  seven  or  eight  beds  in  a  room,  such 
places  are  the  nurseries  of  crime,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  moral  improvement  so  long 
as  these  exist.  The  poor  creatures  have  been  so  long  surrounded  by  misery  and  disease 
that  they  have  become  quite  callous  to  it." 

Extracts  from  a  Report  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  Sanitary 
Condition  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  made  by  Garleton  Baynes,  C.E.,  in  September  1848, 
and  by  George  Robinson,  M.D.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  put  in  as  evidence  before  Vide  Q.  4316  post. 
Superintending  Inspector  Rawlinson  at  his  Inquiry,  December  1849,  as  also  before 
the  Cholera  Inquiry  Commissioners,  January  18.54. 

"  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
"My  Lord,         .  " Newcastle-on-Tyne,  September  1848. 

"  Having,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  weeks,  carefully  examined  into  the  present 
state  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  respect  to  its  sanitary  condition,  and  having  made 
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J  Extracts  from  a     the  most  minute  inquiries  concerning  each  portion  of  it,  particularly  as  regards  sewerage, 
Report  on  the         cleansing,  and  water-supply,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  for  your  perusal  some  of  the  facts 
Sanitary  Condition  which  presented  themselves  during  the  course  of  my  investigations,  feeling  sure,  that  under 
ofNewcastle  upon-  ^i-^g  various  existing  circumstances,  such  a  report  cannot  fail  to  claim  your  careful  attention, 
i  Barnes  Es     CE  ^^^^         public  opinion  is  at  last  awakening  to  the  vital  importance  of 

1  s'ent^Xksl'^'^    '  '  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  our  large  manufacturing  towns, 

2  and  more  especially  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  preparing  to  petition 
c                           your  Honourable  Board,  to  have  "  The  Public  Health  Act "  brought  into  operation  in  this 
(                           very  populous  district.    There  are  very  few  towns  in  this  country  which  possess  greater 
/                           natural  advantages  for  surface  drainage  than  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  this  is  probably 
<                           the  main  cause  for  the  sewerage  of  the  town  being  of  so  partial  a  character.    The  con- 
tinuance of  heavy  rain  for  a  short  time  completely  cleanses,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
streets  that  are  paved,  even  the  most  filthy  of  them  ;  and  in  the  unpaved  streets,  although 
the  roadways  become  almost  impassable  from  the  depth  of  wet  clay,  yet  the  foul  organic 
refuse,  which  was  previously  strewed  about,  is  thereby  washed  off  and  carried  to  some 
lower  district,  whence  it  escapes,  sometimes  into  the  river,  but  too  frequently  only  to 
some  open  space,  where  it  is  allowed  to  stagnate  and  corrupt  the  air.  The  rain  also  benefits 
the  inhabitants  of  small  courts,  for  the  heaps  of  refuse  in  them  which  before  the  rain  gave 
off  the  most  noxious  odours,  become  for  a  time  harmless,  as  the  water  soaking  through 
the  heap  absorbs  and  carries  off  the  poisonous  gas.  As  an  example  of  this: — On  the  21st 
of  August,  while  making  inquiries  of  the  tenants  in  Meeting-house-court,  Silver-street,  I 
found  the  smell,  arising  from  a  large  heap  of  refuse,  which  choked  up  the  yard,  and  from 
the  pools  of  filth,  which  formed  themselves  in  the  unpaved  gutter,  extremely  nauseous 
and  almost  overpowering ;  but  when  I  revisited  this  court  on  the  23rd,  after  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  preceding  day  there  was  hardly  any  smell  from  the  heap,  and  the  pools  of  filth 
were  washed  away. 

"  In  Doctor  Reid's  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1845, 
(pages  70,  71),  there  is  a  full  account  of  the  physical  and  geological  character  of  this 
district,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  for  me  to  speak  further  on  these  points,  and  I  proceed 
at  once  to  my  own  observations,  and  enumerate  what  I  consider  to  be  the  several  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  to  a  good  sanitary  state  which  this  town  possesses ;  to  describe 
their  effects  as  shown  by  the  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  general  appearance  of  their 
dwellings ;  and  lastly,  to  state  what  means  might  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  town  from 
the  sickness  which  is  daily  liable  to  be  generated  in  some  parts  of  it,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  middling  classes,  and  to  place  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  cleanliness 
within  the  reach  of  the  lower  orders,  which  cannot  be  until  they  are  supplied  with  pure 
air  and  wholesome  water. 

"  The  red  lines  on  the  accompanying  plan  indicate  all  the  sewers  at  present  existing  in 
Newcastle.  As  many  of  them  have  been  constructed  since  Doctor  Reid's  Report,  several 
of  the  particular  evils  to  which  he  there  alluded  are  now  entirely  remedied, — for  example, 
the  sewer  running  under  the  Side  has  been  re-constructed,  and  the  common  sewers  at 
Forth-bank  and  Green-court  have  been  covered  in ;  but  the  Pandon-dean  still  remains 
"  little  better  than  an  open  sewer,"  and  the  general  systematic  evils  wliich  he  there  speaks 
of  still  continue  to  injure  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  whole  town ;  "  there  are  no  local 
regulations  in  force  for  the  systematic  drainage  of  the  district  streets  or  houses."  The 
builders  of  new  streets  and  rows  of  houses  have  been  allowed,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
to  provide  for  the  sewerage  of  the  new  buildings  as  they  thought  fit,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  where  sewers  have  been  constructed  at  all,  they  have  been  made  with 
regard  only  to  the  least  possible  expense  and  trouble ;  for  when  the  street  is  paved  it  is 
delivered  over,  with  its  sewer,  to  the  charge  of  the  corporation,  who  often  expend  nearly 
as  much  in  repair  of  such  sewers  as  it  would  have  cost  to  build  them  :  but  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Wallace,  the  town  surveyor,  that  this  practice  is  to  be  no  longer  allowed,  and  that, 
for  the  future,  he  is  ordered  to  superintend  the  building  of  aU  new  sewers  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  town  council.  This  jurisdiction  is  shown  on  the  plan  by  a  dotted  red 
line,  and  it  is  only  within  this  line  that  there  is,  at  present,  the  smallest  hope  of  any  good 
good  system  of  sewerage  or  scavenging  being  established. 

"  The  sewerage  of  this  town  has  been  considerably  extended  since  Doctor  Reid's  Report, 
and  in  each  year  progressing  more  rapidly.    Thus,  in 

1845,  the  number  of  new  sewers  built  was  4,  and  the  number,  more  or  less,  repaired  was  1. 

1846,  „  „  4,  „  „  9. 

1847,  „  9,  „  „  5. 
■1848,               .,              „             _    8,                 „  „  2. 

and  several  of  these  were  works  of  considerable  extent.  Still  the  laying  out  of  sewers  has 
not  as  yet  met  with  the  consideration  it  demands ;  there  is  no  map,  to  any  sufficient 
scale,  of  the  existing  sewers,  their  falls  are  not  registered,  nor  are  their  levels  in  any  point 
determined.  Most  of  the  main  sewers  have  a  flagged  top  and  bottom  with  sides  of  coursed 
rubble,  about  5  feet  by  3  feet  in  the  clear,  and  as  they  have  often  a  fall  of  1  in  12  there  is 

not  much  fear  of  stoppages. 

****** 

"  They  were  all  drifted,  as  the  depth  at  which  they  were  laid  was  considerable.  The 
house  drains  are,  usually  rectangular,  12  inches  by  9 — 12  inches  in  the  clear,  built  of 
brick  and  old  flag-stones,  often  laid  dry ;  they  constantly  get  choked  up,  and  cause  often 
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considerable  expense  in  repairs.    During  the  last  two  years,  sewers  have  been  built  of  a  Extracts  from  a 
much  better  form.  ^^^port  on  the 

*****  Sanitary  Condition 

"  There  is  no  provision  made  for  flushing  any  of  the  sewers,  and  when  they  get  stopped  ^^gT'^^arSw' 
up,  they  are  invariably  broken  into  from  the  surface.  On  reference  to  the  plan,  it  will  be  j^^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^"^ 
seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  well  provided  with  main  sewers,  but  the  large  ^^-i^  1848. 
majority  of  them  ai-e  only  used  as  street  drains,  and  have  rarely  a  single  house  drain 
running  into  them ;  thus  nearly  all  the  drainage  of  Newcastle  has  to  be  thrown  into  the 
street  before  it  can  get  to  the  sewer,  and  where  there  is  no  sewer,  the  only  means  of 
drainao-e  is  evaporation,  for  the  stiff  yellow  clay  which  forms  the  surface  of  almost  the 
whole  of  this  district,  as  it  allows  the  rain  to  have  its  full  cleansing  power,  so  cuts  off 
that  source  of  natural  drainage  which  a  gravelly  soil  affords ;  and  thus  the  want  of  sew- 
erage and  house  drainage  are  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  excessive  dampness  of  gi-ound- 
floor  rooms,  and  the  length  of  unpaved  gutters.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  the  want 
of  sewerage  is  but  too  apparent  for  many  streets  and  alleys  become  themselves  little 
better  than  open  sewers,  often  receiving  the  refuse  from  tripe-washing  and  other  shops, 
which  renders  them  very  disgusting  ;  also  not  unfrequently  the  refuse  water  of  one  court 
runs  into  another  lower  down  the  hill  before  it  reaches  the  street.  Hence  a  spring-well 
in  Sandgate,  which  eighteen  years  ago,  supplied  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  the  best 
drinking  water,  is  now  so  black,  and  the  smell  from  it  so  foul,  that  it  is  perfectly  useless. 
In  the  same  district,  an  entry  received  the  refuse  water  from  a  brewery  which  caused  a 
constant  current  through  the  passage,  sometimes  flooding  the  lower  house  ;  the  tenants 
however,  considered  their  condition  improved  by  it,  and  I  believe  they  were  right.  Not 
far  from  this  the  waste  leys  of  a  soap  factory  so  saturated  the  bank  on  which  it  stood, 
that  the  ground-floor  rooms  of  the  houses  below  were  kept  constantly  wet ;  and  in  the 
best  parts  of  the  town,  the  want  of  sewerage  is  sometimes  rendered  equally  evident,  by 
the  main  streets  being  strewed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  with  sewage  and  ashes  dropped 
from  the  carts  employed  to  carry  this  refuse  to  the  raihvay  station,  whence  large  quan- 
ties  are  often  sent  by  rail  to  the  country.  There  are  thirteen  public  necessaries  in  the 
town,  eight  of  them  empt}^  themselves  into  the  river,  one  into  an  ash-pit,  which  is 
cleaned  when  full,  and  four  into  sewers,  and  three  of  these  can  be  occasionally  flushed. 
But  there  are  no  necessaries  for  the  use  of  women  in  any  part  of  the  town,  excepting  in 
the  new  market. 

"  Up  to  the  year  1846,  the  corporation  contracted  for  the  scavenging  of  Newcastle,  at 
an  expense  of  1,620Z.  a  year  ;  but  since  that  date,  they  have  taken  the  matter  into  theii- 
own  hands  and  have  greatly  increased  their  establishment,  and  consequent  yearly  expen- 
diture, which  now  exceeds  2,026^.  Of  those  streets  which  are  within  the  town 
boundary —  16  are  swept  6  times  a  week. 

33  3  „ 
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37       „        once  a  week, 

and  the  remaining  seven  are  swept  occasionally.    Thus  nearly  all  the  thoroughfares  are 

swept  at  least  once  a  week,  but  those  courts  and  entries  which  are  not  thoroughfares  are 

totally  neglected,  and  neither  the  proprietors  nor  occupiers  are  bound  to  clean  them. 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  Carts  go  through  the  town  every  morning  to  collect  the  ashes  and  other  refuse  from 
the  houses,  which,  however,  must  first  be  placed  by  the  tenants  themselves  in  boxes  in  the 
street,  for  the  scavengers  are  not  ordered  to  fetch  dust  from  any  of  the  courts  adjoining 
the  street ;  and  this  is  a  cause  of  great  nuisance  in  those  confined  places,  the  ashes  and 
filth  being  often  thrown  aside  there  in  heaps.  Several  of  the  streets  being  macadamized, 
a  number  of  men  are  employed  as  road  scrapers,  and  the  scrapings  are  removed  by  proper 
muck-carts.    All  the  main  streets  are  well  watered  during  the  summer  months. 

"  It  is  also  found  necessary  to  employ  a  number  of  men,  to  go  through  the  largo 
thoroughfares  early  every  morning  to  sweep  up  the  soil,  which  has  been  thrown  from  the 
houses  during  the  night,  either  sweeping  it  into  heaps  for  the  scavengers,  or  washing  it 
down  the  nearest  gully-drain  ;  on  Sunday  mornings  they  must  of  course  do  the  latter. 
The  scavengers  convey  all  refuse  to  the  corporation  middens  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
whence  it  is  carted  by  farmers — but  from  the  East  Ballast  hills,  it  is  removed  in  barges. 
This  midden  is  at  present  very  objectionable  to  the  houses  round  it  from  its  containing  so 
large  a  proportion  of  night  soil,  but  if  the  town  were  provided  with  proper  sewerage,  and 
the  custom  of  mixing  soil  with  the  ashes,  consequently  abandoned,  this  midden  under  the 
present  regulations  could  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  deleterious.  The  more  important 
parts  of  the  town  are  kept  comparatively  clean  and  healthy,  as  far  as  scavenging  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  inferior  districts  are  generally  much  neglected,  there  being  no  check  on  the 
scavengers  properly  performing  their  duties.  The  scavengers,  in  sweeping  the  narrow 
entries  leading  from  street  to  street  in  this  district,  wliich  they  seldom  do  more  than  once 
a  week,  confine  themselves  to  the  narrow  beaten  track,  which  of  course  requires  cleansing 
the  least,  and  they  refuse,  when  asked  by  the  tenants,  to  sweep  any  of  the  various  recesses 
which  are  almost  always  covered  with  soil,  ashes  and  other  sorts  of  filth.  In  one  very 
narrow  entry  (Hunter's-entry)  the  new  tenant  of  a  ground-floor  room,  where  filth  had 
accumulated,  in  cleaning  it  out,  had  thrown  the  filth  into  the  paved  passage.  When  I 
saw  this  heap  it  had  been  there  several  days,  the  scavengers  had  refused  to  remove  it, 
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Extracts  from  a  saying  it  was  tiie  landlord's  business,  and  lie  had  been  applied  to  without  elfect ;  a  girl 
Report  on  the  was  endeavouring  to  sweep  it  up  into  a  smaller  heap,  but,  fi-om  the  fluid  state  of  the 
Sanitary  Condition  filth  and  the  great  fall  of  the  passage  it  was  a  hopeless  task.  The  majority  of  necessaries 
of  Newcastle-upon-  "belonging  to  houses  in  this  town,  empty  themselves  into  private  ash-pits,  and  consequently 
Tyne,  by  Carktm  afford  employment  to  a  number  of  nightmen.  The  police  regulations  forbid  the  emptying 
^e^t^lhts^ '  '  '  tliese  ash-pits  during  the  day,  but,  as  in  very  many  cases  the  filth  has  to  be  carried 
"  '        '  through  the  house,  and  as  in  cases  of  necessaries  common  to  a  number  of  families,  the 

accumulations  are  often  greater  than  can  well  be  moved  in  one  night,  these  regulations 
are  not  strictly  enforced  in  any  but  the  main  thoroughfares.  Last  year,  when  fever  was 
raging  in  the  town,  the  corporation  ordered  many  of  these  accumulations  to  be  removed, 
and  in  one  case  ninety-five  loads  were  removed  from  one  of  these  heaps.  They  also  forbid 
the  keeping  of  pigs  in  crowded  localities,  but  since  that  time  things  have  been  allowed  to 
go  on  as  before,  and  are  now  nearly  as  bad  as  they  ever  could  have  been,  excepting  as 
regards  the  keeping  of  pigs. 

"  The  system  of  water  supply  at  present  existing  in  Newcastle  is  intermittent,  and 
exceedingly  defective,  but  probably  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  entirely  superseded  by  a 
constant  supply  of  good  water  from  the  reservoirs  which  have  been  latelj^  constructed  at 
Whittle  Dean,  about  12^  miles  west  of  the  town.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
castle has  been  so  completely  undermined  by  coal  workings,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
any  certain  supply  of  either  spring-well  or  surface  water  in  it.  In  and  about  the  town, 
however,  water  can  be  obtained  to  a  limited  extent  by  digging  through  the  first  stratum 
of  clay,  which  seldom  exceeds  from  four  to  six  feet  in  depth,  to  the  natural  reservoirs  in 
the  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  which  generally  separates  the  upper  and  lower  clay  strata,  but 
the  water  is  hard  and  unfit  for  general  use,  as  will  appear  from  the  analysis,  given  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  report,  of  the  various  waters  of  the  district. 

"  The  town  is  at  present  supplied  by  a  company  which  conveys  its  water  to  many  of 
the  houses  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  as  well  as  to  seven  water  cocks  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  Newcastle,  where  it  is  sold  at  a  farthing  a  skeel  (four  gallons)  ;  and  partly  by  the 
corporation  from  eighteen  public  pants  (or  fountains  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 
These  pants  were  originally  supplied  by  various  spring  wells,  four  of  them  being  from  the 
overflow  of  an  old  colliery,  which  ran  ,  into  the  side  of  a  hill,  but  as  these  resources  were 
rendered  more  and  more  uncertain  and  inefficient  by  the  various  sinkings  made  in  parts 
of  the  town,  the  corporation  were  first  compelled  to  adopt  the  intermittent  system  of 
supply,  and  latterly,  as  some  of  them  have  faUed  altogether,  they  have  taken  water  from 

the  company  for  the  supply  of  seven  of  their  pants. 

*  *  *  *  ^ 

"  Kain  water  is  very  rarely  collected  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  as  it  is  usually  so 
loaded  with  soot  as  to  be  perfectly  black,  and  unfit  for  use,  besides  which  the  tenants  are 
generally  too  poor  to  purchase  the  necessary  tanks,  and  in  most  cases  they  have  not 
sufficient  space  to  fix  them  if  procured.  The  one  or  two  families  who  do  use  this  water 
are  obliged  to  allow  the  rain  to  fall  for  some  time  before  they  begin  to  coUect  it,  and  eve  n 
then  it  is  seldom  fit  for  washing  linen.  Three  or  four  of  the  tenants  of  ground-floor  rooms 
(on  the  north  side  of  Sandgate,)  have  small  holes  in  the  corner  of  their  rooms,  from  twelve 
to  thirty  inches  in  depth,  which  act  as  wells  and  supply  several  gallons  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  The  tenants  seldom  drink  this  water,  and  it  is  too  hard  for  general  use,  yet  it 
is  highly  prized  as  furnishing  a  means  of  cleanliness,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
neighbours,  which  shows  the  anxiety  of  the  poor  to  procure  a  proper  supply  by  the  high 
value  they  set  on  such  an  indifferent  resource  as  these  holes  afford.  Many  of  the  courts 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  have  pumps  for  the  use  of  the  tenants,  but  this  water  is 

exceedingly  hard,  as  shown  in  the  analysis. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  In  tenemented  property  the  landlord  pays  the  water  rate,  and  he  often  exacts  from 
his  tenants  double  the  sum  which  he  pays,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  water 
company  to  prevent  this,  except  by  dealing  with  this  class  of  tenants  themselves.  Also  at 
the  present  moment,  there  are  numbers  of  such  tenants  most  anxious  to  get  water 
at  any  price,  but  until  all  the  other  tenants  of  their  respective  courts  can  agree  to  pay 
the  same  the  landlord  will  not  apply  to  have  the  water  laid  on — and  in  one  court  the 
water-cock  had  been  removed  on  the  application  of  the  landlord  because  some  of  the 
tenants  neglected  to  pay  the  rent ;  thus  three  families  were  deprived  of  the  water  supply, 
which  they  had  fully  appreciated  and  for  which  they  had  regularly  paid.  These  facts 
show  the  necessity  of  some  local  regulations  for  the  water  supply  of  all  tenemented 

property,  and  houses  below  a  certain  rental. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  An  important  sanitary  improvement  is  now  being  made  in  this  district  by  the 
establishment  of  some  baths  and  wash-houses  close  to  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  town. 
This  establishment  is  small,  but  if  it  is  found  to  answer  more  will  be  erected,  and  in  other 
ocalities  ;  it  is  built  on  the  plan  of  those  in  Glasshouse  square,  London,  and  as  it  was 
especially  constructed  for  this  purpose  by  the  corporation,  the  arrangements  are  in  some 
respects  superior.  It  contains  a  plunge  bath  1 6  feet  by  26  feet — twelve  warm  baths  an 
thirty  wash  tubs,  with  a  good  drying  room. 

Having  now  given  what  I  consider  to  be  the  several  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to;  a  good  sanitary  condition  which  this  town  possesses,  by  describing  its  sewerage, 
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scavenging  and  water  supply,  &c.,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  their  effects  as  shown  Extracts  from  a 
by  the  habits  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  general  appearance  of'  their  dwellings.    In  this,  Report  on  the 
as  in  nearly  all  similar  towns,  the  higher  classes  live  in  the  more  airy  suburbs,  which  are  Sanitary  Condition 
here  situated  to  the  north  of  thetov/n.    It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  such  districts  as  these  of  Newcastle -upon- 
in  this  report,  as  they  are  of  course  supplied  with  water,  and  though  in  many  cases  with  ^^^^  byCarleton 
very  deficient  sewerage,  they  can  always  find  the  means  to  obviate  these  defects,  and  ggp"^iQ^^''  ' 
make  their  dwellings  healthy  and  pleasant.  P  ■  • 

'  "  The  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  the  shopkeepers  in  the  principal  streets 
which  have  been  lately  built  by  Mr.  Grainger,  (that  district  about  the  market)  are  all 
provided  with  one  or  two  water-closets  in  their  houses,  and  with  good  house  drains 
running  into  the  common  sewers  ;  but  many  of  the  first-class  shopkeepers  in  the  older 
streets  reside  in  the  suburbs  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  town  (Banks  of  Pandon  Dean 
and  Westgate-hill),  and  these  houses  have  no  sewerage.  They  have  generally  a  necessary, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  ash-pit,  and  all  the  refuse  water  has  to  find  its  way  either  to 
the  street,  or  back-lane.  In  one  part  of  Westgate-hill  the  houses  have  drains  running  under 
the  footpath  into  the  side  channel  of  the  road,  which  is  a  large  open  gutter,  constantly 
charged  with  foul  organic  matter,  and  emitting  the  most  fetid  odours.  These  situations, 
however,  have  the  advantage  of  being  very  airy,  but  still  one  is  often  surprised  and  offended 
by  such  very  foul  smells  arising  among  houses  of  such  a  respectable  character.  The 
shopkeepers  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  generally  live  there,  and  have  to  endure  all 
the  noxious  exhalations  of  the  courts  and  alleys  in  their  rear.  They  usually  have  a 
supply  of  water,  but  frequently  no  necessary  of  any  description.  By  far  the  largest  class, 
however,  of  the  population  of  this  town,  are  foremen  and  operatives  in  the  factories  and 
collieries  of  the  town. 

"  These  men  earn  from  15s.  to  30s.  and  a  week  ;  and  are  an  exceedingly  intelligent 
h,nd  respectable  class,  the  majority  of  whom  appear  to  be  very  sensible  of  the  unhealthy 
state  of  their  dwellings,  fi-om  the  want  of  a  good  system  of  sewerage,  scavenging  and 
water  supply.  A  proper  feeling  on  this  subject  has,  I  believe,  been  greatly  increased  by 
a  sanitary  association  formed  in  the  spring  of  184)7,  and  supported  by  many  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  to  efiect,  if  possible,  some  sanitary 
reformation  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  towns.  For  this  purpose  they  have 
established  a  reading-room  for  the  working  classes  (at  Qd.  per  quarter),  and  have 
endeavoured,  by  every  available  means  to  impress  upon  them  the  injurious  influence 
exercised  upon  their  health  and  moral  condition  by  bad  ventilation,  deficient  exercise, 
and  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  in  their  persons,  houses,  and  workshops.  Tliis  class 
inhabit  the  whole  of  the  town  and  its  suburbs,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  before 
described,  the  factories  themselves,  the  Close  and  the  Old  Quay,  which  generally 
consist  of  warehouses  and  merchants'  offices,  and  those  very  low  parts  above  the  New 
Quay  and  river  side  which  are  inhabited  by  men  employed  on  the  river,  and  will 
therefore  be  described  hereafter.  The  superior  part  live  in  the  suburbs  east  and  west  of 
the  town,  (about  Blenheim-street,  Spring-gardens,  Gibson-street,  and  Shield-street);  these 
districts  have  no  sewerage  whatever,  they  are  supplied  with  water  by  the  company, 
excepting  in  some  of  the  westerly  parts,  where  the  elevation  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
present  reservoirs ;  these  houses  are  all  provided  with  small  back  yards,  containing  a 
necessary  and  ash-pit,  and  an  alley  generally  runs  behind  them  for  removing  the  dust  and 
sewage.  These  ash-pits  are  seldom  emptied  until  they  become  so  full  as  to  be  a  general 
nuisance  ;  they  are  never  sunk  into  the  ground,  but  consist  simply  of  an  enclosed  space, 
one  of  the  sides  being  the  wall  of  the  back  alley — hence  you  may  sometimes  see  the 
sewage  oozing  through  the  wall  into  the  unpaved  alley,  which  is  often  saturated  with 
filth  and  exceedingly  unwholesome  to  the  neighbourhood,  especially  where  it  runs  between 
two  lines  of  back  yards. 

"  The  back  yards  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  other  districts,  are  often  so  small  (sometimes 
less  than  60  feet  in  area,  including  the  space  occupied  by  a  necessary,  ash-pit,  and  often  a 
coal  cellar);  that  the  smell  from  the  necessary  comes  into  the  house,  and  when  any  one  of 
tliem  is  being  emptied  this  smell  is  intolerable.  In  some  cases  these  rows  of  houses  are 
built  back  to  back,  forming  a  yard  in  the  middle,  often  not  more  than  100  feet  in  area  ; 
they  contain  a  dust-pit  receiving  the  sewage  of  one  or  two  necessaries,  and  a  sink  in  the 
centre  of  most  of  them,  but  these  sinks  are  so  easily  stopped  up  that  the  inhabitants 
prefer  throwing  their  refuse  water  into  the  streets.  The  back  alleys  also  are  so  narrow, 
(averaging  4ft.,  3  ft.,  and  even  2  ft.  .9  in.  in  width)  that  the  difficulty  and 
consequent  expense  of  removing  the  sewage  is  very  considerable ;  and  some 
of  these  very  respectable  rows  of  houses  have  no  back  alleys  at  all,  and  the  sewage 
has  to  be  conveyed  through  the  house  itself  The  streets  have  paved  footways, 
but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  roadways  are  neither  paved  nor  macadamized,  and 
the  natural  clay  soil  is  cut  by  the  traffic  into  deep  holes,  some  of  them  exceeding  two  feet 
(measured)  in  depth  below  the  general  level  of  the  road  ;  the  refuse  water  thrown  into  the 
street  accumulates  in  these  places,  and  the  road  becomes  as  bad  for  the  public  health  as 
it  is  for  the  traffic.  The  general  appearance  of  these  districts  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  character  of  the  houses.  Nuisances  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  being  committed 
m  the  open  streets,  and  no  notice  whatever  taken  of  it,  and  many  of  the  bye  aUeys 
appeared  to  be  used  as  common  necessaries.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the 
western  half  of  the  above  districts,  which  is  the  half  niost  alluded  tp,  is  beyond  the 
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Extracts  from  a  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation.  The  lower  class  of  these  Avorkmen  live  in  the  back 
Report  on  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  around  the  factories  and  workshops  in  which  they  are 
Sanitary  Condition  employed. 

of  Newcastle-upon-  "  These  places  are  of  various  descriptions ;  some  of  them  are  unfit  for  human  beings  to 
Tyne,  by  Carleton  g^jy^  all  of  them  are  very  inferior  to  what  they  should  be  as  regards  their  sanitary 

Baynes,  Esq.,  C.E.,  condition.  A  few  of  them  have  back  yards  with  a  necessary  and  ash-pit  in  them,  but 
Sept.  1848.  they  are  even  worse  conditioned  than  those  above  mentioned. 

"  There  is  also  a  respectable  district  in  the  south-west  of  the  town,  and  there  is  always 
an  ash-pit  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  necessaries  common  to  two  or  tliree  of  these  houses, 
and  they  are  cleaned  out  sometimes  by  the  landlord,  sometimes  by  the  tenants.  All  the 
houses  are  supplied  with  water,  some  by  the  company  and  the  rest  from  pumps. 

"  There  are  several  pieces  of  waste  ground  about  here,  and  these  are  invariably  tra- 
versed by  gutters  of  filthy  water  finding  its  way  to  some  lower  level ;  and  you  may  also 
occasionally  find  a  sort  of  open  cesspool  which  has  formed  itself  behind  some  of  these  rows 
of  excellent  houses.  In  this  district  very  decently  dressed  children,  of  both  sexes,  are  in  the 
habit  of  committing  nuisances  of  both  kinds  without  the  slightest  regard  to  time  or  place. 
The  GaUowgate  district,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  is  occupied  by  men  of  this  operative 
class  ;  they  are  generally  freemen  of  the  town,  who,  among  other  local  privileges,  have  the 
right  of  grazing  two  cows  on  the  Town-moor  and  Castle-leazes.  These  have  generally  a 
necessarv  and  ash-pit  common  to  two  or  three  houses.  Their  supply  of  water  is  princi- 
pally from  pumps  and  the  pubhc  pant.  The  courts  in  this  district  appear  much  more 
filthy  than  similar  ones  in  other  parts  of  the  town  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
generally  used  as  cow  byers,  but  they  are  in  fact  very  much  more  healthy,  for  the  refuse 
of  the  cow-houses  accumulates  so  rapidly  that  it  obhges  the  middens  to  be  emptied  very 
frequently,  and  consequently  the  more  noxious  refuse  from  the  privy  is  not  allowed  to 
remain  and  decompose  as  it  is  in  other  courts.  The  general  appearance  of  the  district 
is  very  filthy,  for  the  drainage  from  these  cow-yards  generally  runs  through  the  houses 
under  the  footway  into  the  irregular  side-channels  of  the  main  street,  to  find  its  way  to 
the  nearest  gully  drain.  Some  of  these  courts,  where  cows  are  not  kept,  are  in  a  most 
disgraceful  state,  soil  lying  in  heaps  all  about  them.  In  one  court  (HaU's-court)  the 
necessary  and  ash-pit  were  both  fall  and  useless.  The  filth  of  this  place  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  and  the  stench  from  it,  together  with  that  from  a  tripe-shop  adjoining,  was 
nearly  sickening,  and  the  inhabitants  told  me  that  it  often  acted  on  them  like  purging 
medicine.  The  eastern  suburbs,  about  the  Ballast-hills,  have  no  sewerage  of  any  kind 
and  very  little  water,  except  what  they  can  carry  up  from  the  river.  Very  few  of  these 
houses  have  a  privy ;  the  men  generally  use  those  at  the  factories,  or  the  public  necessaries, 
and  the  women  have  soil  pans  which  they  use  in  their  rooms,  and  empty  at  night  on  the 
waste  space  in  front  of  their  houses,  the  ashes  and  other  refuse  are  thrown  in  the  same 
place,  and  the  whole  is  trodden  down  together,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  never  removed 
unless  it  suits  some  farmer  to  come  and  take  it^  which  from  the  locality  is  unlikely.  All 
the  refuse  water  is  thrown  out  on  the  waste  to  evaporate.  The  effect  of  this  state  of 
things  is  very  perceptible  in  the  want  of  cleanliness  of  the  inhabitants,  the  filthy  state  of 
the  thoroughfares,  and  the  little  respect  paid  to  decency,  not  only  by  children  but  by  boys 
and  girls  of  all  ages.  There  is  a  crowded  grave-yard  in  this  locality,  but  they  say  it  is 
only  in  very  close  still  weather  that  any  smell  is  perceptible  from  it.  The  health  of  this 
district  is  entirely  due  to  its  elevated  position,  and  the  breezes  which  constantly  blow  over 
it.  The  dwellings  of  the  rest  of  these  workmen  are  all  in  the  back  streets  of  the  town 
and  in  the  courts  and  alleys  leading  off"  them.  The  better  class  have  a  necessary  and 
ash-pit  common  to  two  or  three  houses,  some  of  these  are  emptied  by  the  landlord  as  soon 
as  they  are  full,  and  some  are  cleaned  regularly  by  the  tenants,  but  others  only  at  intervals 
of  four  to  six  months,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  this  matter  is  shamefully  neg- 
lected. In  one  instance  (Creighton-court),  the  necessary  of  the  adjoining  court  stood 
against  the  wall  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  the  liquid  sewage  often  oozed  into  the  ground- 
floor  room  of  it  in  which  a  family  were  living.  The  necessary  and  ash-pit,  in  the  court 
itself,  was  in  a  foul  state  and  a  family  were  living  in  the  room  over  it.  The  courts  of  this 
class  are  kept  clean  but  the  ash-pits  often  get  very  foul,  and  the  courts  become  unhealthy ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  families  living  in  a  room  directly  over  a  necessary  and 
ash-pit,  with  the  exhalations  from  the  latter  issuing  from  a  point  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  the  window  of  the  room.  Others  have  a  single  ash-pit  and  necessary  for  all  the  tenants. 
These  courts  are  often  unpaved  and  without  a  sink  for  the  refuse  water  which  rims  in  a 
gutter  to  the  street,  often  forming  in  its  course  large  pools  which  collect  the  organic 
matter  of  the  slops,  to  putrify  and  contaminate  the  air.  The  ash-pits  often  get  so  filled 
up  that  the  necessaries  become  useless,  and  the  tenants  being  unable  to  agree  about  the 
removing  of  the  sewage,  &c.,  continue  to  pile  soil  and  ashes  in  the  court  itself,  while  the 
children  make  a  privy  of  the  whole  place.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  this  at  present 
in  the  town,  where  the  filth  has  been  accumulating  since  the  general  cleansing  of  last  year  ; 
and  when  tliese  neglected  middens  are  emptied,  there  is  generally  about  two  feet  depth  of 
sewage  at  the  bottom  which  is  too  liquid  to  be  shovelled  out,  and  is  consequently  left 
there.  I  saw  one  of  these  ash-pits  emptied  (Dyer  s-court),  where  the  liquid  sewage  left  in 
the  pit  exceeded  two  feet  in  depth,  and  bubbles  of  gas  were  continually  escaping 
from  it.  The  tenants  of  many  of  these  courts  have  found  their  ash-pits  and  necessaries 
to  be  so  great  a  nuisance  that  they  have  had  them  destroyed,  and  now  empty  their 
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soil-pans  at  the  street  grating,  or  mix  the  soil  and  ashes  together  to  be  removed  by  Extracts  from  a 
the  dust-carts,    and  thus  the  inhabitants  and  shopkeepers  of  the  adjoining  streets  Report  on  the 
are  offended  during  the  night  by  the  most  noxious  smells  from  the   soil  emptied  Sanitary  Condition 
under  their  windows.     In  one  case  (Rose  and  Crown  back  yard)  tlie  ash-pit  and  ofNewcastle-upon- 
necessary  caused  so  much  sickness  in  the  court  that  the  priest  interfered,  and  the  J^"^'^^^^^'^''^^'^ 
landlord  had  them  destroyed.    The  remaining  courts  have  neither  privies  nor  ash-pits,  ^3"^1848  ^ '  "  '  ' 
and  some  of  them  are  quite  unfit  for  human  beings  to  live  in.    In  some  of  them, 
especially  those  which  are  not  thoroughfares,  the  tenants  invariably  take  all  their  soil, 
ashes,  and  slops  to  the  street,  and  keep  their  court  neat  and  clean  and  often  white- 
washed ;  but  unless  aU  the  tenants  can  agi-ee  to  take  this  trouble  none  of  them  will  do  so, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  soil-pans  are  in  some  cases  emptied  froiri  the  windows 
into  the  court,  which  being  covered  with  ashes  and  refuse  of  all  sorts,  m  hot  weather 
gives  off  a  stench  which  produces  nausea,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea.    Many  of  such  courts 
and  entries  as  these  are  occupied  by  the  lower  class  of  operatives  before  mentioned,  but 
as  they  are  no  better  than  those  about  the  Quay  side,  I  shall  speak  of  them  all  together. 
The  watermen  and  Quay  labourers  who  live  in  this  district,  though  they  generally  earn 
as  much  as  the  factory  labourers,  (viz.,  \os.  to  18s.  a  week);  yet  the  nature  of  their 
employment  renders  them  a  less  respectable  class  than  those  who  are  in  constant  and 
regular  work.    Those,  however,  who  have  seen  what  foul,  dark,  and  crowded  hovels  are 
the  homes  in  which  these  men  are  obliged  to  live,  can  only  wonder  that  their  health  and 
morals  are  preserved  as  well  as  they  are.    These  districts  are  at  present  very  mucli 
crowded  from  two  causes  :  first,  when  the  railway  company  swept  away  all  the  worst 
entities  in  the  west  of  the  town,  the  tenants  had  to  find  shelter  in  these  previously 
overcrowded  places,  and  secondly,  large  numbers  of  Irish  have  lately  come  here  for  work 
during  the  harvest.    The  rent  and  filth  have  therefore  proportionably  inci-eased. 

"  There  is  a  large  block  of  this  class  of  houses  which  has  been  lately  pm-chased  by 
the  corporation  for  the  erection  of  warehouses,  and  plans  for  the  future  buildings  are 
now  being  considered,  but  no  dwellings  are  as  yet  being  prepared  for  the  present 
inhabitants,  and  if  they  are  evicted  before  some  such  arrangements  are  made,  the  rest 
of  the  district  will  necessarily  become  even  more  crowded  and  unhealthy  than  it  is. 
Nothing  can  be  more  demoralizing  than  the  habits  of  the  people  living  in  these 
districts.  The  men  avoid  their  homes  as  much  as  possible,  and  their  wives  and  families 
become  callous  to  the  offensive  atmosphere  in  which  they  live.  The  blind  alleys  in 
these  parts  are  rendered  almost  impassable  from  the  nuisances  committed  in  them,  and 
where  there  is  a  waste  retired  space  of  ground  in  any  of  these  entries,  it  is  used  as 
a  privy  by  men,  women,  and  children.  Almost  all  the  women,  however,  use  soil-pans, 
wliicli  they  empty  at  night  at  the  street  grating  or  into  the  river,  or  else  they  mix  the 
soil  and  ashes,  and  then  leave  them  for  the  dust-carts.  The  people  in  the  street  offer  so 
much  molestation  to  any  one  emptying  soil-pans,  unless  it  be  very  late  at  night,  that  in 
several  cases  women  have  had  to  watch  till  a  policeman  was  passing,  or  to  sit  up  till  past 
midnight  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  Hence  in  many  cases  these  pans  are  kept  for  two 
days  in  a  room  averaging  about  10  feet  by  12  feet  in  ai'ea,  and  where  from  5  to  14 
people  are  living ;  and  in  others  they  are  habitually  emptied  into  the  entry,  or  any 
alley  or  waste  space  near  it.  Here  you  may  often  see  an  untenanted  ground-lioor  room 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  filth,  Avhile  the  upper  rooms  are  fully  occupied.  In 
one  instance  (Eddy's  Entry)  a  cobbler  worked  and  lived  in  a  room  over  one  of  these 
receptacles  ;  a  large  portion  of  the  fioor  of  his  room  was  rotted  away,  and  some  days 
before  I  visited  this  room,  his  wife  had  fallen  through  into  the  filth  below  ;  some  old  • 
boards  were  then  laid  loosely  across  the  broken  part.  The  smell  in  this  room  was 
insufferable,  so  much  so  that  it  was  complained  of  by  a  woman  in  the  next  entry,  which 
was  only  a  trifle  better  itself.  This  man  was  just  resuming  his  work  after  an  illness  of 
more  than  two  months.  While  I  was  in  this  entry  I  saw  a  pan  of  night-soil  emptied 
from  a  window  into  the  passage,  and  to  show  how  completely  the  cliildren  are  inured  to 
filth,  there  were  three  or  four  of  them,  at  the  mouth  of  the  entry,  dabbling  in  the  horrid 
stream  as  it  ran  to  the  street. 

"  The  majority  of  these  entries'^- having  no  supply  of  water,  the  inhabitants  fetch  all 
the  water  they  use  from  the  nearest  pant,  which  is  often  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  perhaps  up  a  long  flight  of  steps. 

"  The  waste  of  time  which  is  caused  at  these  pants,  and  the  scenes  which  often  occur 
there,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  demoralizing.  There  are  but  few  slaughter-houses  in  tlie 
lower  parts  of  the  town,  and  these  are  only  butchers'  shops  where  kill  u  sheep 

occasionally.^  In  tlie  higher  parts,  however,  there  are  several,  and  in  very  crowded 
localities,  without  any  sewerage,  and  often  without  any  supply  of  water  ;  they  generally 
throw  their  refuse  into  thg  common  ash-pit,  but  they  cleanse  it  out  every  week.  Some 
of  these  places,  however,  aVe  very  offensive,  especially  in  Coombes'  Yard,  in  and  adjohiing 
which  was  a  tripe-shop,  a  knacker's  yard,  a  slaughter-house,  and  a  tannery.  Tliere  are, 
however,  several  tripe-shops,  small  tallow-boilers,  and  other  offensive  trades,  in  the  lower 
and  more  crowded  localities. 

*  *  *  Tf  *.  » 

"  It  must  take  time  to  eradicate  habits  wliich  have  grown  u])  with  many  of  these 
people  from  their  earliest  infancy,  but  there  is  ample  proof  that  if  they  had  a  good 
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Extracts  from  a     at  a  moderate  rate,  tliey  would  in  a  short  time  fully  appreciate  these  advantages,  and 
Report  on  the        take  a  pride  as  well  as  a  pleasure  in  keeping  themselves,  their  children,  and  their  houses. 
Sanitary  Condition  as  clean  as  they  now  are  dirty. 
I    of  Newcastle-upon-      "  I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  in  Doctor  Reid's  report  (page  89)  in  speaking  ol 
Tyne,  by  Carleton  \\yQ  lowest  class  of  houses  and  their  inhabitants  :  '  If  such  places  exist  not,  they  will  make 
^    Bai/nes,  Esq.,  C.E.  c  ^^^^^  .  pi^ce  them  in  airy  habitations,  they  will  turn  them  into  noisome  hovels.    If  they 
I    ^^P^-  i848.  <  have  drains,  they  will  allow  them  to  become  obstructed  ;  if  free  ventilation,  they  will 

'  close  it  up,  if  the  clearest  sunshine,  they  will  shut  it  out  by  negligence  and  filth.'  The 
!  places  referred  to  as  affording  '  ample  proof  of  these  assertions  have  never  yet  been 

placed  in  the  position  to  give  any  evidence  of  the  kind — they  do,  however,  afi'ord  striking 
I  proofs  that  the  desire  of  the  tenants  individually  is  to  struggle  against  the  disadvantages 

under  which  they  labour.  In  these  very  places  are  courts  where  the  sinks  are  so  defective 
that  the  tenants  prevent  each  other  from  throwing  any  solid  matter  down  them,  and 
others  where  they  take  all  their  slops  to  the  street,  and  the  sink  is  not  used  at  all,  lest  it 
should  become  a  nuisance.  And  many  of  the  entries  are  so  narrow  that  they  never  can 
have  either  free  ventilation  or  any  sunshine  at  all. 

"  Some  of  the  worst  of  these  entries,  which  Doctor  Reid  mentions  as  such,  have 
lately  been  supplied  with  water,  and  this  alone  has  so  improved  their  condition  and 
I  appearance,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  remarked  at  first  sight. 

"The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  unwholesome 
state  in  which  they  are  living,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  very  many  cases  they 
[  have  but  little  power  to  improve  their  own  condition. 

"It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  higher  classes  to  stretch  out 
a  heljjing  hand  to  this  class  of  inhabitants,  and  I  feel  sure,  especially  respecting  those 
of  Newcastle,  that  if  they  were  helped  but  one  step  towards  improvement,  and  coiild 
see  a  hope  of  their  efibrts  being  successful,  they  would  struggle  gratefully  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance,  and  their  condition  would  be  in  every  respect  very  different 
h  ,  to  what  it  now  is  ;  but  as  long  as  they  feel  themselves  to  be  forgotten  they  have  not  the 

energy  to  help  themselves. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
i  "  Your  Lordship's  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Caeleton  Baynes,  C.E." 


R.  D.  Grainger,  PtICHARD  DuGARD  GrAINGER,  EsQ.,  sworn. 

^^'i'  429.  {Chairman) — You  are  a  superintending  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  the 

medical  department  ? — I  am. 

480.  How  many  years  have  you  been  so  ? — From  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Board  in  1848. 

431.  And  you  are  lecturer  on  physiology  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ? — I  am. 

432.  At  what  time  did  you  first  visit  Newcastle  ? — I  arrived  in  Newcastle  on  Saturday, 
the  10th  of  September  1853,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

433.  When  did  yoM  leave  the  town  ? — I  left  the  town  on  the  following  Monday  week, 
the  19th  of  September,  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

436.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  an  outline  of  the  course  of  proceedings  which 
you  adopted  while  here  ? — I  may  state  that  at  ten  o'clock,  as  far  as  I  remember,  on  the 
Satuirlay  morning,  I  made  it  my  first  point  to  see  several  of  the  m.edical  gentlemen  of 
the  town ;  and  though  I  will  not  precisely  charge  my  memory,  I  am  almost  sure  the  first 
gentleman  I  communicated  with  was  Dr.  Robinson. 

437.  Can  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  whom  you  saw  tha 
first  day? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Newton.  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  see  him  because  1  had  akeady 
had  a  communication  with  him,  in  1851,  with  reference  to  the  sanitary  state  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  town,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  the  parochial  medical  officer  of  the  most 
important  district  in  the  town.  I  think  when  I  first  called,  Mr.  Newton  was  out. 
Then  I  went  to  call  on  Sir  John  Fife.  Those  three  gentlemen  I  saw  within  two  or  three 
hours,  between  ten  and  one  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  of  my  arrival. 

438.  Did  you  see  others  whose  names  do  not  now  occur  to  you  1 — I  think  I  must  also 
liave  seen  some  other  medical  gentlemen  on  that  day,  but  I  cannot  distinguish  those  that 
I  saw  on  the  Saturday  and  several  that  I  saw  on  the  Sunday. 

439.  Can  you  mention  a  few  more  of  the  names  of  those  whom  you  saw  on  Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  Monday? — I  saw  Dr.  White.  If  you  wiU  allow  me,  I  will  refer  to  some 
reports  which  I  made,  and  in  which  the  names  occur,  for  many  of  these  gentlemen  were 
strangers  to  me.  I  saw  Dr.  White  and  Mr.  Rajme,  the  surgeon  to  the  police  force  ;  and 
Dr.  Embleton,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  infirmary,  and  lecturer  on  physiology  in  the 
College  of  Medicine  ;  and  Mr.  Sang,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Westgate  district.  Dr. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Newton  I  have  mentioned.  Sir  John  Fife  I  have  mentioned.  I  saw 
Mr.  Harvey  also,  medical  officer  of  another  district  in  Newcastle.  Those  gentlemen  I  saw 
on  the  Saturday  and  the  Sunday.  Mr.  Leslie  Gregson  I  saw  on  the  Monday,  I  beHeve  ; 
and  on  Friday,  September  16th,  I  saw  Mr.  Gibb,  house  surgeon  of  the  infirmary. 

440.  Did  you  take  evidence  from  the  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have  just  given  ? — 
Yes,  I  did. 
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441.  Did  you  communicate  with  any  other  medical  gentlemen  ? — I  communicated  with  R.  D.  Grainger, 
several.    Some  of  the  names  have  escaped  me,  but  there  were  some  leading  physicians,  I  Esq. 

know,  in  the  town  that  I  called  on  and  endeavoured  to  see.    I  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  ■  

courtesy  and  propriety  on  my  part  to  see  all  the  principal  medical  men  of  the  town.  I  19th  Jan.  1854- 
called  upon  one  or  two  physicians  whose  names  I  really  now  forget,  and  I  did  not,  I 

think,  succeed  in  finding  them  at  home.    I  left  cards. 

442.  Did  you  do  your  best  to  put  yourself  in  communication  with  those  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  with  whose  names,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance  with  the  place, 
you  had  become  familiar  ? — I  did.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officers,  because  those  gentlemen  would,  of  course,  have  the  most  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  epidemic,  and  also  because  all  the  official  relations  which  I  could  hold 
with  any  medical  gentlemen  of  this  town  must  have  been  with  them  ;  for  the  authoiity 
under  which  I  acted  from  the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Act  of  Parhament  under 
which  the  Board  of  Health  acts  when  epidemic  disease  prevails,  regard  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  and  their  medical  officers  only ;  so  that,  officially,  I  could  have  no  relations  with 
other  parties. 

443.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  relations  which,  under  the 
jS^uisances  Removal  Act,  necessarily  exist  between  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  boards  of 
guardians  and  them  only,  the  medical  officers  of  the  board  of  guardians  were  the  only 
officers  with  whom  you  could  officially  be  called  upon  to  co-operate  ? — Exactly  so. 

444.  Did  you,  on  the  evening  of  the  Saturday,  have  a  conference  with  those  medical 
officers  ? — On  the  Saturday  evening  I  attended  the  board  of  guardians  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  there  I  saw  several  of  the  medical  officers  in  the  presence  of  the  board  in  the  board 
room.    Then  subsequently  I  had  other  communications  with  them. 

445.  Did  you  immediately  proceed  to  offer  to  the  board  of  guardians,  as  a  board,  and 
also  through  their  medical  officers,  such  suggestions  as  you  thought  best  calculated  to 
mitigate  or  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  ? — I  did,  on  the  Saturday  evening.  I  then 
stated  to  them  the  measures  which,  according  to  my  general  instructions  from  the  Board 
of  Health,  were  considered  best  to  resist  the  epidemic  ;  for,  as  an  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  my  duty  was  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Board,  which  I  knew  with 
reference  to  epidemic  cholera.  I  stated  to  the  guardians  that,  generally  speaking, 
it  was  desirable  to  carry  out  the  same  kind  of  measures  which  I  found  had  already  been 
recommended  to  them — house-to-house  visitation,  the  establishment  of  local  dispensaries, 
obtaining  additional  medical  aid,  and  various  other  measm-es  of  that  kind ;  but  that  will 
doubtless  appear  upon  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  guardians — and  upon  that  evening,  as 
I  now  remember,  the  board  of  guardians  resolved  to  appoint  several  gentlemen  in  medical 
practice  to  assist  the  ordinary  medical  officers,  and  sixteen  senior  students  to  act  as  house- 
to-house  visitors. 

446.  Can  you  recollect  at  what  time  those  suggestions  for  house-to-house  visitation, 
dispensaries,  and  additional  medical  attendants,  were  carried  out  ? — That  appears  partly 
in  some  of  the  reports  which  are  before  you  with  reference  to  the  Board  of  Health  ;  but 
I  may  state  generally  that  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  sixteen  medical 
students  as  visitors  ;  because  they  were  to  be  obtained  from  among  the  medical  students  oi 
the  schools  iu  this  town,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  many  of  them  were  then  absent  from 
Newcastle,  and  I  know  that  several  had  to  be  fetched  from  some  distance.  I  think  there 
were  some  four  or  five  obtained  almost  immediately  by  the  medical  officers,  or  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two. 

447.  Was  it  your  duty,  or  was  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  guardians,  to  provide  these 
medical  visitors  ? — It  was  the  duty  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

448.  It  was  your  duty  to  recommend  the  providing  of  them,  if  you  thought  it  expe- 
dient ? — My  function  then  ceased.  I  think,  however,  it  is  but  right  that  I  should  mention 
that  I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  have  facilitated  the  obtaining  of  senior  students 
to  act  in  the  house-to-house  visitation  from  another  quarter,  that  is  to  say,  from  London  ; 
only  that  I  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  publicly  offering  to  do  so,  as  I  was  assured  that 
the  medical  visitors  could  be  obtained  from  the  two  medical  schools  in  Newcastle.  I  did 
not  like  to  do  it  for  fear  I  should  have  appeared  to  have  been  so  far  stepping  out  of  my 
strict  duty.  I  thought  it  would  have  appeared  discourteous  to  the  schools  in  this  town,  to 
have  offered  to  obtain  from  the  London  schools  visitors  for  that  purpose  ;  but  I  also  thiuk 
it  right  to  state  that  on  Monday,  the  1.2th,  I  sent  this  telegraphic  message  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health — "  Obtain  addj-esses  of  some  senior  students  to  come  if  wanted  "  There 
was  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  medical  students  in  the  town,  that  I  thought  I  was 
bound  to  provide  for  the  emergency,  if  it  could  not  be  met  here  ;  but  efforts  were  made,  and 
the  gentlemen  were  obtained  from  day  to  day  to  carry  on  the  house-to-house  visitation. 

449.  Do  you  wish  to  give  in  these  reports  of  yours  to  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
together  with  the  documentary  information  thereto  appended,  as  evidence  before  this 
Commission  ? — I  do. 

"  Copies  of  the  Reports  to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  made  on  the  llth,  12th,  Uth, 
14i/i,,  15th,  and  imh  September,  1853,  by  R.  D.  Grainger,  Esq.,  together  with 
extracts  from  the  documentary  information  thereto  appended. 

"  "  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  September  1 1th,  1 853. 

"  I  BEG  to  report  forjthe  information  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  that  I  reached 
this  town  early  yesterday  morning. 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


R.  D  Grainger,  "  I  have  had  several  interviews  Avith  all  the  medical  officers,  and  with  several  of  the 
£sq.  leading  physicians  and  surgeons.    The  concuiTent  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  is,  that 

■   the  present  attack  of  cholera  13  undoubtedly  of  the  malig-nant  form,  and  that  it  is  epidemic 

19th  Jan.  1854.        ^j^jg  ^j^g     Newcastle.    Many  of  these  medical  men  have  had  large  experience  in  the 

~  "      disease,  and  mention  in  their  evidence,  herewith  appended,  the  facts  which  support  their 

Copies  of  Reports,  opinion.  In  the  correctness  of  their  view  I  entirely  agree,  and  for  the  folio Aving  reasons  : — 
Sfc,  1 1th  Hept.1853.  u  J  _  -pjjg  disease  has  been  wide  spread,  and  has  appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  but  in 
different  degrees  of  intensity. 

"2.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  diarrhoea  attacking  all  classes,  high  and  low,  so  that 
there  is  a  general  feeling  of  apprehension. 

"  3.  The  characteristics  of  the  disease  are  unquestionably  those  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  I 
have  seen  'some  cases,  and  find  all  the  marks  of  the  epidemic. 

"  4.  It  has  already  acquired  a  considerable  height ;  the  number  of  attacks  of  collapsed 
cholera  reported  as  having  occurred  in  the  public  practice  of  the  medical  officers  up  to  this 
day,  and  almost  all  within  eight  days,  being  114  ;  of  these,  forty-one  have  occurred 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  deaths  reported  by  these  gentlemen  amount  to 
fifty-three,  of  which  seventeen  within  tM'enty-four  hours.  Several  cases  were  left  in 
articulo  mortis  when  the  surgeons  made  their  report.  Besides  these,  there  have  been 
several  deaths  among  the  better  classes  of  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers,  but  to 
what  amount  cannot  at  this  moment  be  ascertained. 

"5.  The  intensity  and  fi'ightfuUy  rapid  pi'ogress  of  the  attacks,  several  persons  having 
died  in  seven  or  eight  hours  after  appearing  to  be  in  health. 

"  6.  There  have  been  observed  other  secondary  but  significant  marks  of  an  epidemic  charac- 
te)-,  such  as  the  peculiar  uneasiness  and  anxiety  at  the  prsecordia  ;  this,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  preceding  the  diarrhoea  for  two  to  three  days  ;  another  sign  is,  the  increased 
action  of  aperients  and  tendency  to  general  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  even  when  not 
amounting  to  diarrhoea. 

"  As  to  the  future  progress  of  the  epidemic,  I  have  had  this  evening  a  conference  with  all 
the  medical  officers,  and  they  agree  that,  at  this  time  the  disease  is  increasing,  as  shewn 
by  the  returns.  The  general  opinion  likewise  is,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  severe 
attacks,  so  far  as  it  can  be  now  judged  of,  that  has  yet  occurred.  The  virulence,  as 
indicated  by  the  rapidly  fatal  result,  and  the  large  mortality,  very  few  having  rallied  from 
collapse,  are  considered  important  indications. 

"  All  the  medical  men  are  agreed  that  premonitory  diarrhoea  is  almost  universally  present, 
and  that  the  only  mode  for  giving  effectual  aid  to  the  population  is  by  systematic  house- 
to-house  visitation  ;  prompt  treatment  being  the  one  end  of  all  the  eflorts  now  being  made 
by  the  authorities. 

"  The  Board  of  Guardians  have  been  most  active  and  zealous.  On  Friday  they  met,  and 
resolved  to  meet  daily  during  the  epidemic.  Some  few  extra  medical  men  were  appointed 
on  Friday,  and  the  sanitary  measures  within  the  province  of  the  Board  were  decided  on.  ' 
Last  evening  a  second  meeting  was  held  attended  by  the  medical  officers,  at  which  I  was 
pi-esent.  After  reports  had  been  made  shewing  the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  I  explained 
the  views  and  principles  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  for  the  management  of  the  disease, 
particularly  pointing  out  that  now  Avas  the  time  to  make  every  effort  to  check  the  pesti- 
lence by  efficient  house  visitation  ;  that  for  this  purpose  a  sufficient  number  of  medical 
visitors  should  be  immediately  appointed,  to  make  at  least  two  visits  per  diein  in  the  affected 
districts,  namely,  in  the  early  morning  before  the  people  went  to  work,  and  in  the  evening 
after  they  returned  home.  I  also  advised  the  opening  of  dispensaries  and  all  other 
measures,  required  to  assist  those  attacked.  The  sanitary  measures  required  were  particu- 
lai'ly  enforced,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  the  board  readily  responded  to  all  these  suggestions. 
They  directed  the  medical  officers  to  state  what  extra  assistance  was  at  this  time  requisite  ; 
and  the  resiilt  was,  that  four  out  of  the  five  officers  had  an  assistant  appointed,  being  a 
qualified  gentleman  in  practice,  and  besides  this,  sixteen  senior  students  were  directed  to 
be  engaged  as  medical  visitors,  acting  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  medical 
officers,  each  of  these  acting  as  an  inspector  for  his  district. 

"  Up  to  this  time  no  house  visitation  has  been  attempted,  as  only  a  foAV  (six)  of  the 
students  have  been  secured,  and  the  medical  officers  and  their  assistants  have  been  inces- 
santly occupied  in  attending  to  calls  for  assistance.  Messengers  are  to  be  despatched  to 
the  neighbouring  towns,  to  find  the  students  there  residing  belonging  to  the  medical 
schools  of  this  town,  and  it  is  expected  the  required  number  will  very  soon  be  obtained  ; 
but  if  not,  I  have  advised  the  chairman  of  the  guardians  to  allow  me  to  send  to  the 
London  hospitals  for  assistance. 

"  A  plan  of  procedure  has  this  evening  been  agreed  upon  by  the  medical  officers  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  the  staff  can  be  collected  and  put  in  action,  the  disease  will  be 
controlled. 

"  But  it  is  right  to  mention  that  I  have  to-day  been  through  some  of  the  worst  districts, 
and  have  inspected  many  of  the  houses  where  deaths  have  taken  place.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  unfavourable  as  to  the  public  health  ;  the  alleys  are  very  narrow,  not 
more  than  four  feet ;  the  houses  dark,  foetid,  and  enormously  over-crowded  :  filth  and 
ordure  lying  about  in  aU  directions,  confirming  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Newton  and  the 
inspector  of  nuisances. 

"  The  Common  Lodging-houses  Act  has  not  yet  been  put  in  operation  ;  but  there  is  to 
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be  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  Wednesday,  when  I  trust  the  byelaws  will  be  E.  D.  Grainger, 
approved.  Esq. 

"  The  mayor  is  most  anxious  to  assist  in  all  the  measures  required.    At  my  recommen-  

dation  he  has  very  promptly  ordered  500  copies  of  the  Instructions  of  the  General  Board    19th  Jan.  1854. 

for  Captains  to  be  printed  and  distributed.  - —  — 

"  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Board  to  the  important  statement  of  Doctor  Copies  of  Reports, 
Greenhow  of  Tynemouth. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  S^c,  Sept.  1853. 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  K  D.  Grainger." 


"  Dr.  White — Is  a  physician  to  the  Infirmary,  and  has  practised  in  Newcastle  for  many 
years.  In  18.32  had  charge  of  the  Cholera  Hospital,  Gateshead,  and  had  then  a  large 
experience  of  the  disease.  Has  seen  a  number  of  cases  within  the  last  ten  days  ;  of  these 
almost  the  whole  have  died  :  not  one  which  had  passed  into  collapse  recovered.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  diarrhoea  in  the  town,  among  all  classes,  high  and  low:  some  of  his 
fatal  cases  were  among  shopkeepers  of  tlie  most  respectable  classes.  This  is  different 
from  what  took  place  in  1832,  when  the  disease  was  almost  confined  to  the  poor.  In  all 
the  cases  he  has  investigated  there  had  been  more  or  less  of  diarrhoea,  and  this 
neglected.  The  epidemic  is  more  malignant,  and  decidedly  more  rapid,  than  he  has  ever 
seen ;  in  some  cases  death  took  place  in  from  nine  to  twelve  hours.  *  * 

*****  The  disease  is  unquestion- 

ably established  in  its  epidemic  form.  The  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  give 
assistance  in  the  diarrhoeal  stage  :  medical  men  should  be  sent  into  the  infected  districts, 
from  house  to  house,  to  seek  out  and  treat  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  ;  little  or  nothing 
can  be  done  in  collapse. 

"  Septimus  William  Rayne,  Esq. — Has  been  in  practice  several  years  in  this  town : 
witnessed  the  cholera  of  1832,  and  saw  much  of  it  in  1849.  Is  superintending  surgeon  of 
the  police,  and  in  1849  had  charge  of  Walker  Colliery  District  for  the  owners.  * 

*  *  *  *  *  *  Found  that  by 
early  treatment,  by  separating  the  healthy  from  the  sick,  and  thoroughly  cleansing  and 
lime  washing,  the  epidemic  was  arrested :  this  was  marked.  A  good  many  of  the  people 
were  taken  out  of  the  worst  houses  and  placed  in  tents  :  not  one  of  them  was  attacked. 
The  majority  of  the  collier  cottages  have  no  drainage  whatever  ;  they  have  no  privies  ; 
the  men  go  behind  the  hedges  ;  the  females  use  vessels,  and  empty  them  on  the  midden 
just  in  front  of  the  door,  perhaps  three  steps  olf ;  and  the  children  deposit  their  excrement 
just  in  front.  In  the  country  districts  the  cottages  in  the  interior  are  very  clean,  but 
this  is  defeated  by  the  filth  around.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fever  in  these  colliery 
villages.  Is  anxious  to  call  Mr.  Grainger's  attention  to  a  serious  evil  close  to  the  town  ; 
it  is  a  colliery  district  called  Spital-tongues  :  it  has  a  large  population.  There  are  large 
accumulations  of  ashes  and  filth  close  to  the  dwellings,  no  drainage,  and  the  cottages, 
differing  from  the  country  districts,  are  very  dirty.  Fever  alwa^-s  exists  here  m.ore  or 
less.  At  this  time  there  has  been  no  cholera,  but  an  immense  deal  of  diarrhoea ;  he  is 
employed  by  the  owners  of  the  pits  to  attend  the  people.              *  *  * 

*  *  *  Has  had  six  fatal  cases  of  cholera  in  private 
practice,  all  among  the  middling  class  :  no  case  of  collapse  has  yet  recovered.  There  had 
been  in  all  premonitory  diarrhoea,  except  in  one  case.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  His  first  case  occurred  on  Sunday  last ;  believes 
no  case  took  place  before  August  31st.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  diarrhoea  among  his 
private  patients,  with  depression  and  sinking  at  the  epigastrium.  Is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  this  is  an  epidemic  outbreak,  and  more  severe  than  that  of  1832  or  1849  : 
death  takes  place  much  more  rapidly,  and   occurs  among  shopkeepers  and  others. 

*.  .  *  *  *  *  *  The  only  effectual 

mode  of  giving  assistance  is  by  seeking  out  and  treating  the  diarrhoea.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  increase  in  the  epidemic.  ***** 

Dr.  Emhleto7i.~ls  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  infirmary,  and  lecturer  on  physiology 
at  the  College  of  Medicine  in  connexion  with  Durham  University. — witnessed  the  cholera 
of  1832,  in  Newcastle,  also  that  of  1849.  The  present  is  an  epidemic  attack  of  cholera ; 
of  this  has  no  doubt.  The  attacks  of  cholera  are  scattered  in  various  parts  of  tlie  town, 
among  middling  and  lower  classes.  One  fatal  case  has  occurred  in  the  infirmary.  There 
IS  a  large  amount  of  diarrhoea  all  over  the  town.  As  far  as  he  can  ascertain  there  is  a 
tendency,  at  this  time,  in  the  epidemic  to  increase.  Has  not  had  any  case  of  cholera  in 
his  private  practice.  The  town,  as  to  its  sanitary  condition,  is  not  much  if  any  better 
than  in  1849.  Some  trunk  sewers  have  been  made,  but  very  few  houses  are  yet  drained 
into  them.  There  was  no  compulsory  power  to  enforce  house  drainage  in  tiie  old  local 
Act,  or  if  so  was  never  put  into  force ;  by  the  new  Act,  passed  in  August  last,  ample 
powers  are  given.  The  poorer  districts  are  in  a  very  bad  state.  There  is  great  over- 
crowding, especially  in  the  lodging-houses.  Is  of  opinion  it  is  most  important  to  the 
public  health  that  the  Lodging-house  Act  should  be  immediately  ehforced.  The  only 
mode  of  giving  medical  assistance  to  the  population,  is  by  ferreting  out  the  diarrheal 
cases,  by  house-to-house  visitation  and  prompt  treatment.  This  is  the  universal  opinion 
of  the  medical  men  here,  so  far  as  he  knows. 
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R.  D.  Grainger,       John  Sang,  Esq. — Is  medical  officer  of  Westgate  District,  and  has  also  the  Union 
Esq.  Workhouse.    At  this  time  there  are  about  450  inmates  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  diarrhoea 

  among  them,  hut  as  yet  no  cholera  ;  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  guard  the  inmates. 

19th  Jan.  1854.    Has  had  two  cases  of  cholera  in  private  practice  ;  one  fatal.  No  attack  yet  among  the  pau- 

  pers  of  liis  district,  but  a  great  deal  of  diarrhoea.       *       *         *         *        The  disease 

Copies  of  Reports  has  been  worst  in  and  about  Cumberland  Eow  and  neighbourhood.  This  is  a  respectable 
4-c.,  Sept.  1853.  part  of  the  town,  with  tradesmen,  &c.  The  privies  are  in  a  bad  state  ;  smells  are  some- 
times horrible.  In  one  instance,  in  a  veiy  respectable  house,  the  smells  were  so  bad  that 
he  advised  the  tenant  to  leave  ;  in  this  house  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  sickness — dis- 
turbance of  the  stomach — especially  among  the  children  ;  the  family  have  improved  in 
health  since  they  left.  Has  heard  of  other  similar  instances.  Has  seen  the  cesspool  matter 
running  out  of  the  privies  into  the  street.  Considers  this  an  epidemic  outbreak,  and 
threatens  to  be  as  serious  as  in  ]  832.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  alarm  in  the  town.  The 
sanitary  state  of  his  district  is  very  bad  ;  no  proper  drainage,  merely  open  gutters,  and  no 
house  drains.  The  foul  water  stands  in  pools  close  to  the  houses,  back  and  front.  The 
district  is  new,  witliin  these  few  years  ;  the  streets  are  only  here  and  there  paved  ;  there 
are  privies,  but  in  a  very  dirty  state.  There  is  not  by  any  means  so  much  crowding  as 
in  Sandgate  and  other  old  parts  of  the  town  ;  the  population,  too,  generally  is  m,ore  respec- 
table— mechanics,  &c.,  but  few  Irish.  The  Board  of  Guardians  have  appointed  six  extra 
medical  visitors — four  being  senior  students — at  present  three  of  these  have  been  obtained 
and  are  at  work  ;  expects  to  get  the  others  without  delay.  The  only  effectual  method  of 
giving  medical  assistance  to  the  poor,  is  by  house-to-house  visitation.  At  present  no  dis- 
pensaries have  been  provided :  at  present  does  not  think  one  is  wanted  in  his  district. 
No  lime- washing  has  yet  been  done,  but  it  is  to  be  put  into  effect.  The  police  have  had 
directions  to  prevent  the  sale  of  bad  fruit  and  fish. 

Dr.  Robinson. — Has  paid  great  attention  to  the  question  of  the  public  health  and  to  the 
state  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Has  had  two  cases  of  cholera  in  private  practice  ;  both  fatal. 
In  one  there  had  been  diarrhoea  two  days,  in  the  other  twelve  hours.  Considers  tliis  to  be 
an  epidemic  outbreak  of  cholera ;  the  fatal  attacks  are  scattered  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  town,  from  the  extreme  east  to  west.    There  is  much  dianiioea  among  all  classes. 

Has  inquired  into  the  first  cases  of  cholera.  No  cases  are  known  to  have  been  imported 
from  Hamburgh  or  elsewhere.  The  earliest  cases,  he  believes,  occurred  at  Bill  Quay,  a 
small  place  on  the  Tyne,  three  miles  from  Newcastle.  A  man  was  attacked  with  diar- 
rhoea, not  cholera  ;  he  lived  at  a  distance  of  twenty  yards  from  the  river,  opposite  to  a 
ship  which  is  reputed  as  coming  from  Bremen  ;  no  case  of  cholera  had  occurred  in  this 
ship  on  the  passage,  nor  at  any  time  after  her  arrival.  The  vessel  had  been  at  Bill  Quay 
a  fortnight  before  the  above  man  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea.  He  had  mingled  with  the 
sailors  of  the  vessel  on  shore,  not  on  ship.  This  man's  wife  and  daughter  were  subse- 
quently attacked  with  cholera  and  died.  Some  of  the  people  thought  disease  was  brought 
by  the  ship  ;  but,  as  explained,  no  attack  of  cholera  or  anything  like  it  had  occurred,  or 
has,  so  far  as  he  knows,  since  taken  place  among  the  crew. 

"  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  whole  profession  of  this  town  of  the  importance  of 
treating  the  premonitory  diarrhoea,  and  of  seeking  this  out  by  house-to-house  Adsitation. 

"  W.  Nezvton,  Esq. — Has  the  district,  including  Sandgate,  one  of  the  most  densely 
crowded  parts  of  the  town  ;  is  also  a  member  of  the  town  council ;  cholera  has  attacked 
many  of  the  poor;  has  had  up  to  this  time  (September  11th),  41  cases  of  collapsed 
cholera,  of  which  20  have  proved  fatal.  His  district  has  sufiered  more  than  any  other  in 
the  town.  The  attack  is  undoubtedly  epidemic,  and  very  generally  disseminated.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  diarrhoea  of  a  severe  type.  *  *  *  Attributes  the 
greatest  importance  to  house-to-house  visitation. 

"  The  scavenging  is  very  bad ;  there  are  awful  smells  in  the  poor  streets  and  alleys ;  he 
foimd  this  especially  so  yesterday  (Saturday)  morning  at  4  o'clock.  In  many  parts  there 
are  no  privies  at  all,  and  the  poor  often  throw  the  soil  out  of  the  window,  or  use  kits," 
i.e.  small  tubs,  pots,  &c.,  and  deposit  the  filth  at  the  doors  for  the  scavengers  to  remove. 
It  is  in  these  localities  where  disease  prevails.  There  is  at  this  time  fearful  overcrowding, 
more  than  usual,  owing  to  Irish  coming  from  the  south  for  the  harvest ;  has  counted  in 
one  small  room  25  ;  there  are  many  other  houses  as  crowded  as  this.  The  Common 
Lodging- House  Act  has  not  yet  been  put  in  operation. 

"  Sir  John  Fife — Is  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  general  infirmary.  Has  had  three  cases 
of  cholera  among  the  poorer  class — none  fatal.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  diarrhoea 
among  all  ranks  ;  it  is  severe.    Considers  present  an  epidemic  attack.       *       *  * 

"  Mr.  Harvey, — Medical  officer  of  a  district.  Saw  the  epidemic  of  1832  and  1848-49. 
According  to  his  experience,  the  epidemic  is  not  so  severe  as  in  1832.  His  district  is 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  better  ventilated  and  cleaner  than  the  lower  part.  There 
are  no  lodging-houses  in  it.    The  epidemic  is  not  much  developed  in  his  district. 

"Mr.  Jenkins — Relieving  officer.  Some  of  the  attacks  have  been  very  sudden.  Two 
men  died  last  night,  one  of  Avhom  in  the  evening  he  saw  singing  at  a  club.  He  went 
home  and  was  dead  this  morning.  The  second  case  was  a  butcher,  who  went  home  at 
twelve  last  night  after  attending  the  market,  and  he  was  dead  by  eight  this  morning 
(Sunday).  There  is  immense  overcrowding;  he  counted  in  one  room  25  persons.  The 
dimensions  were  12  feet  wide,  15  feet  long,  and  7  feet  liigh. 

"  This  is  not  uncommon.    The  stench  on  Entering  these  rooms  at  night  is  horrible  ;  it  is 
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just  enougli  to  knock  you  down.    He  cannot  remain  in,  as  it  causes  sickness.    Was  for-  R.  D.  Grainger, 

merly  in  the  police,  and  was  inspector  of  nuisances ;  has  heard  the  constables  complain  Esq. 

that  they  could  not  stay  in  these  crowded  rooms.    There  are  no  privies  scarcely  in   

Sandgate,  public  or  private.       *       *       *  l^th  Jan.  1854. 


Copies  of  Reports, 
"  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  12th  September  185.3.      ^c,  Sept.  1853. 

"  SxR, — I  forwarded  yesterday  as  fall  a  report  as  the  pressure  of  my  engagements  would 
allow.  In  order  to  save  time,  I  commence  this  letter  previous  to  meeting  the  medical 
staff  and  guardians  this  evening. 

"  As  to  the  mode  in  which  cholera  appeared  in  this  town,  I  have  not  had  time  to  make 
close  inquiry  ;  but  it  is  stated  by  the  many  physicians  and  surgeons  whom  I  have  seen, 
that  there  have  been  no  imported  cases  of  cholera  from  Hamburgh,  or  other  foreign  port, 
where  the  disease  existed  ;  nor  is  there  any  suspicion  among  the  profession,  so  far  as  I 
have  inquired,  that  this  pestilence  was  in  any  way  introduced  by  contagion.  I  men- 
tioned that  the  first  attacks  are  believed  to  be  those  at  Bill  Quay,  the  circumstances 
attending  which  were  investigated  by  Dr.  Eobinson,  a  gentleman  particularly  well 
qualified  for  the  inquiry,  as  he  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  public  health. 
The  facts  of  the  case,  as  described  by  Dr.  Robinson,  entirely  negative  the  idea  of  an 
introduction  by  contagion.  I  propose  to  enquire  further  into  the  first  attacks  in  Newcastle 
itself  I  may  add,  that  at  Gateshead,  no  suspicion  of  importation  or  contagion  is  enter- 
tained. Since  this  was  written,  I  have  received  the  important  statement  of  Mr.  Gregson, 
herewith  forwarded. 

"  I  briefly  alluded  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  town  in  my  report  of  yesterday ; 
and  the  jnedical  evidence,  forwarded  to  the  general  board,  shows  that  Newcastle  is,  in  this 
respect,  in  a  most  u.nsatisfactory  state.  Owing  to  the  want  of  privies  and  house-drains,  the 
densely  populated  parts  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  filth.  According  to  the  medical 
officer  and  relieving  ofiicer,  in  the  district  called  Sandgate,  occupied  by  multitudes  of  the 
labouring  classes,  especially  Irish,  there  are  neither  private  nor  public  privies.  The  con- 
sequence is,  the  people  are  compelled  to  throw  the  soil  into  the  alleys,  or  to  retain  it  in 
the  houses  in  tubs,  &;c.  The  scavenging  is  said  to  be  imperfectly  performed.  In  Sandgate 
and  elsewhere  there  is  inordinate  overcrowding — constituting  at  all  times  a  great  evil,  and 
at  this  time  constituting  a  most  dangerous  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  public  health. 
The  density  of  population,  as  I  witnessed  yesterday,  cannot  be  conceived  of  without  actual 
inspection.  The  instances  forwarded  yesterday  may  serve  for  hundreds  of  similar  dwel- 
lings. In  the  room  described  to  me  on  Saturday  morning  by  Mr.  Newton,  the  surgeon  ot 
the  district,  as  containing  20  occupants,  two  attacks  of  the  epidemic  cholera  took  place  in 
the  course  of  the  same  day.  The  infiux  of  Irish  labourers  coming  from  the  south  for 
harvest  work,  has  fearfully  increased  the  evil.  The  relieving  ofiicer,  Mr.  Jenkins,  informed 
me  yesterday,  that  a  few  days  since  he  saw  from  100  to  150  of  these  people  land  from  a 
Hull  steamer,  who  immediately  walked  up  in  a  troop  to  the  already  densely-packed 
houses  in  Sandgate.  Many  of  the  houses  I  entered,  OM'ing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  alleys, 
less  than  four  feet,  the  smallness  and  dirt  of  the  windows,  and  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling, 
were  so  dark  that  I  was  obliged,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  come  out  to  see  to 
write  my  notes.  Several  deatJis  have  taken  place ;  and  in  one  room  I  saw  the  bodies  of  a 
mother  and  daughter  who  had  died  in  the  morning — a  third  person  having  been  re- 
moved in  a  dying  state. 

"  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  that,  although  many  of  these  alleys  were  flagged 
and  channelled  by  the  Town  Council  nearly  two  years  ago,  as  I  was  informed,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Common  Lodging-house  Act,  by  which  alone  the  principal  evils  could  have 
been  removed,  have  not  been  enforced.  The  subject  is  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  on  Wednesday,  and  it  is  intended  to  suspend  the  standing  orders,  so  that 
the  byelaws  may  immediately  be  adopted.  I  have  had  two  interviews  with  the  mayor, 
who  is  most  anxious  that  every  eflfort  should  be  made  to  promote  the  public  health.  I 
have  suggested  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  cleanse  out  the  narrow  alleys  and 
courts,  and  in  aU  cases  where  these  are  flagged,  so  that  they  will  quickly  dry,  to  have 
them  washed  out  daily  by  the  hose  and  jet.  Also  to  send  the  police  into  the  crowded 
lodging-houses,  and  to  endeavour  to  effect  some  diminution  of  numbers. 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  this  epidemic  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  poor  ;  many 
of  the  better  classes  have  been  attacked.  I  have  just  seen  two  such  cases — one  a  shop- 
keeper, in  good  circumstances  and  living  in  a  principal  trading  street ;  he  was  dying. 
The^  second,  a  child,  who  had  somewhat  rallied.  They  presented  all  the  characters  of 
malignant  cholera.  In  that  neighbourhood,  at  the  back,  is  a  miserable  district  (part  of 
Westgate),  where  several  deaths  have  occui'red.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general 
malaria  lising  out  of  the  neglected  and  miserable  parts  of  Newcastle  overhangs  the  wliole 
town  and  penetrates  into  every  domicile ;  and  acts,  in  this  epidemic  period,  as  an  intensi- 
fyiiig,  predisposing,  and  all-influential  cause.  The  state  of  things  in  this  town  induces  me, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  intrusted  to  me,  to  express  to  the  General  Board  of  Health 
my  strong  conviction,  that  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  at  this  critical  period,  when  Europe 
has  been  visited  by  the  most  deadly  outbreak  of  cholera  that  it  has  yet  experienced,  and 
when  it  has  shown  itself  in  a  most  fatal  and  intractable  form  in  Newcastle,  that  all  possible 
precautionary  measures  should,  without  delay,  be  put  in  execution  in  all  populous  places. 
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R.  D.  Grainger,       "  At  the  meeting  of  the  guardians  this  evening,  a  dispensary  was  appointed,  to  be  open 
Exq.  night  and  day  to  all  who  want  medicine,  without  expense.    I  forward  a  statement  of  the 

progress  of  the  epidemic  during  the  last  2-i  hours. 
19th  Jan.  1854.       u     jg  ijoped  that  to-morrow  the  remaining  students  will  be  forthcoming." 


Copies  of  Reports,  ~  

S}c.,  Sept.  1853.     u  STATEMENT  of  Cholera,  &c.,  under  Medical  Officers  during  the  last  24-  hours  (many  m 

private  practice.) 

New  Cases  Choleraic  ^i.  -r. 

of  Cholera.  DiarrhcEa.  Eecovevies, 

57  Many  28  10. 

(not  counted.) 

(Signed)  R.  D.  Graingek. 


"  T.  Leslie  Gregson,  Esquire,  has  been  several  years  in  practice  in  Newcastle.  Was  seven 
years  in  Egypt,  and  there  witnessed  the  great  epidemic  of  1882,  which  carried  off  in 
in  Alexandria  many  thousands.  He  had  a  distinct  case  of  cholera  six  weeks,  and  a  second 
a  fortnight  ago.  No  communication  whatever  with  ships  or  sailors.  He  also  attended 
what  were  considered  to  be  the  first  cases  in  Newcastle  in  the  present  epidemic.  These 
took  place  previous  to  those  at  Bill  Quay ;  the  first  of  them  on  September  1st. 

This  was  a  family  which  lived  in  Forth  Street,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  river.  The  father  was  first  seized  ;  he  was  a  person  in  respectable  circum- 
stances, very  temperate,  and  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  shipping,  having  principally 
employment  with  the  railways  and  coal.  There  was  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  he 
had  had  any  communication  with  vessels  or  sailors.  He  was  rather  subject  to  diarrhoea, 
but  believes  he  had  none  at  the  time  ;  he  was  seized  at  three  in  the  morning,  in  two  hours 
and  a  half  was  collapsed,  and  died  in  seven  hours.  His  wife  had  diarrhoea  during  her 
husband's  attack  ;  he  (Mr.  G.)  tried  to  check  it  by  camphor,  opium,  and  calomel  in  full 
doses  ;  but  disease  went  on,  and  on  the  third  day  after  the  attack  of  her  husband,  she  was 
seized  with  collapse,  and  in  three  days  died.  Two  children  were  also  attacked,  but  both  re- 
covered. Had  attended  the  family  formerly,  and  also  others  in  the  street.  There  are  no 
particular  causes  of  unhealthiness  that  he  is  aware  of ;  there  had  been  no  fever  pre- 
viously, but  a  case  occuri'ed  during  the  cholera.  A  girl  two  doors  off  was  attacked  b}'' 
cholera  after  fever,  and  died.  Speedily  after  these  first  cases  attacks  occurred  in  all  parts 
of  the  town.  There  was  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  there  had  been  any  commu- 
nication between  these  pei'sons  and  the  first  attacked.  Has  had  many  cases,  and  six 
deaths,  and  fears  others  will  die.    In  some  cases  the  attacks  were  fatal  in  a  few  hours. 

******  Knows  that  last 

night  four  deaths  took  place  in  one  court  near  the  river,  and  knoAvs  that  several  took 
place  also  last  night  in  Gateshead.  The  epidemic  has  been  most  fatal  and  severe  ;  thinks 
that  three-fourths  of  those  in  collapse  have  died. 


"  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  13th  September  1853. 
"  Sir. — I  beg  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  that  the 
Guardians  of  this  town  adopted  some  further  measures  at  their  meeting  last  evening,  for 
improving  the  public  health  and  checking  the  epidemic — of  these  a  note  is  herewith 
forwarded  (vide  paper  A.)  The  Mayor,  to  whom  I  had  recommended  the  washing  out  of  the 
alleys,  &c.,  yesterday,  as  I  am  informed,  ordered  the  fire-engines  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

A  very  large  amount  of  diarrhoea  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  the  surgeries  of  the 
medical  officers  being,  as  they  state,  almost  besieged  ;  many  applications  are  also  made 
during  the  night.  The  druggists  are  also  much  occupied,  especially  in  the  poorer  parts. 
A  multitude  of  cases  of  diarrhoea — many  of  rice-water  character — were  yesterday  detected 
by  the  extra  medical  men,  and  promptly  treated.  It  was  found  impossible,  especially 
without  printed  forms  (which  are  not  yet  printed),  to  keep  account  of  the  totals  of  these 
diarrhoeal  attacks.  All  the  medical  offi.cers  spoke  to  the  vast  advantage  of  the  preventive 
system.  One  gentleman  stated  that  more  than  sixty  had  been  thus  treated  in  this 
district,  and  he  expected  they  would  be  checked  almost  entirely.  Another  surgeon  had 
himself  visited  a  second  time  twelve  severe  choleraic  cases,  discovered  in  the  morning,  and 
these  all  promised  recovery.  Shall,  if  time  permit,  add  any  important  matter  commu- 
nicated at  the  meeting  this  evening.  It  is  my  intention  to  accompany  some  of  the  visitoi's, 
if  time  permits. 

"  At  tlie  meeting  of  the  guardians  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  more  than  the  total 
number  of  fresh  attacks  of  cholera  and  diarrhoea. 

"  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  choleraic  diarrhoea,  and  a  stiU  larger  number  of  cases 
of  simple  diarrhoea,  with  various  reports  from  druggists  as  to  the  increased  applications 
for  medicine.  The  Board  have  made  some  additional  appointments  to  meet  the  demand 
on  the  medical  officers.  The  importance  of  early  treatment  was  stated  by  several  of  the 
surgeons.  (Signed)        R.  D.  Gkaingek. 
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Report  of  Cholera  for  this  day,  September  13th,  reported  by  the  medical  officers. 
Total  new  cases  of  developed  cholera   -    -    -  86. 
Deaths  -  37. 

(Signed;  R.  D.  Grainger. 


R.  D.  Grainger, 
Esq. 


19th  Jan.  1854. 


"Newcastle,  September  14,  18-53. 

"  Sir, — AH  the  accounts  I  have  received  to-day  tend  to  show  that  the  epidemic  in  this 
town  is  in  no  degree  diminished.  I  have  requested  to  be  furnished  with  a  full  return 
from  the  sub-registrars,  of  all  the  deaths  from  cholera  that  have  taken  place  up  to  this 
date  ;  and  also  with  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea  during  the  same  period,  so  as  to  show  the 
total  mortality :  this  information  I  was  promised  this  evening. 

"  The  reports  of  the  medical  officers  and  of  the  registrar  of  deaths  were  received  this 
evening,  and  prove  that  there  has  been  a  great  development  of  the  disease  during  the  last 
twenty -four  hours.  I  have  to-day  seen  some  physicians  in  large  private  practice.  They 
state  thei-e  is  an  enormous  amount  of  diarrhoea,  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  and  other  pre- 
monitory indications  ;  and  this  among  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  One 
physician,  (Doctor  Humble),  stated  he  had  been  called  to  several  cases  of  developed  cholera 
among  the  most  respectable  tradesmen,  clerks,  &c.,  but  as  yet  he  had  heard  of  none  among  the 
professional  and  higher  classes.  All  my  informants  state,  there  is  (as  the  rule)  premonitory 
diarrhoea,  and  that  it  has  been  neglected.  This  fatal  apathy  and  ignorance  cannot,  it  may 
be  expected,  continue  much  longer — as  some  thousand  liand-biUs  are  to  be  circulated,  it  is 
hoped  this  evening.  The  inclosed  notice  was  placarded  in  large  size  this  morning  all  over 
the  town.  The  return  from  Gateshead  for  to-day  shows  a  decided  increase,  and  the 
epidemic  is  there  also  very  severe. 

'*Last  night,  from  ten  to  twelve,  I  accompanied  the  surgeon  of  the  worst  district  in 
Newcastle,  with  two  of  his  visitors.  The  people  were  standing  at  their  doors,  and  in  the 
streets,  in  crowds,  and  constant  applications  were  made  for  assistance.  I  saw  many  cases 
in  all  stages — three  or  four  were  in  articulo  mortis.  In  one  house  there  had  been  two 
deaths.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  stench  arising  from  the  excrement  thrown  into  the 
streets.  A  druggist  living  next  door  said  the  stench  was  awftil ;  and  Mr.  Newton,  the 
medical  officer,  stated,  when  he  went  through  the  district  at  night,  after  the  people  had 
emptied  their  vessels  into  the  guUey,  &c.,  that  the  effluvia  was  overpowering.  Not  one  of 
those  houses  which  I  visited  had  a  privy.  The  district  is  distinct  from  the  one,  already 
noticed  in  a  former  report,  called  Sandgate.  The  people  were  urgent  in  their  complaints 
of  the  enormity  of  these  most  fatal  conditions.  In  several  of  the  severe  cases,  I  ascertained 
there  had  been  neglected  diarrhoea;  one  or  two  cases  are  specimens  of  hundreds.  I 
questioned  a  woman  in  collapse  ;  she  had  had  diarrhoea  a  week,  but  did  not  apply  for 
advice  till  Sunday,  when  coUapsa  had  begun.  In  another  room  I  found  a  man  pulseless, 
and  evidently  dying ;  he  had  had  diarrhoea,  his  wife  informed  me,  but  neglected  it,  think- 
ing it  would  go  off.  I  saw  many  patients  progressing  favourably,  who  had  been  treated 
by  the  visitors,  several  of  whom  had  made  no  application  for,  or  had  received  medical  aid 
previously. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  very  severe  mortality,  the  returns  up  to  the  present  day  show,  I 
feel  entirely  satisfied,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  medical 
aid,  a  much  larger  sacrifice  of  life  would  have  occurred.  I  hope  to-morrow  to  send  an 
account  of  the  medical  assistance  that  has  been  provided. 

"  I  have  to  report  that  1  have  this  day  had  an  interview  with  the  town  council,  presided 
over  by  the  mayor.  The  result  I  will  explain  to-morrow  ;  the  main  results  will  be  gathered 
from  the  accompanying  letter  of  the  town  clerk.  The  standing  orders  were  suspended, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  regulation  of  the  Irish  and  other  common  lodging- 
houses.  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
 "  R.  D.  Grainger." 

"  G7i.TESHEAD  TowN. — September  14th. 

"  (No  returns  from  out-districts,  but  medical  officers  were  directed,  two  days  ago,  to  i-eport 

all  new  cases.) 

"  Return  of  Cholera  and  Diarrhcea. — September  14th,  1853. 
"  Medical  Officer  of  town :— R.  H.  Wilson. 


Copies  of  Reports 
S;c.,  Sept.  1853. 


Disease. 

New 
Cases. 

Cases 
remaining 
from  12th. 

1 

Total.  1 

1 

Recovered. 

Dead. 

Remaining 
on  hand. 

Cholera      -       -       -  . 

9 

12 

21 

1 

3 

17 

Rice  Water  Stools 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Simple  Diarrhrea 

1  So 

"  Many  cases  at  dispensary,  and  seven  deaths. 
"  The  Registrar  of  deaths  of  the  town  sub-district  reports  a  total  of  twenty- two  deaths  in 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  as  registered — 

Last  return  of  deaths  -  -  -  *  -611t.,ioo 

New  deaths  -  -  -  .  ,  -    22 )  ^ 

I 
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R. 


D.  Grainger, 
Esq. 


19th  Jan.  1854. 

Copies  of  Reports 
^c,  Sept.  1853. 


"  Mr.  Wilson  and  also  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Dispensary,  report  great  increase  of  disease. 
"  Four  of  the  six  visitors  have  been  obtained,  and  three  have  been  at  work,  the  other 
two  are  expected. 

"  Authority  is  given  to  medical  officer  to  obtain  more  visitoi's  if  he  I'equire  them.  One 
extra  has  been  appointed  to-day  to  attend  at  a  druggist's  shop. 

"  Dispensers  are  to  be  supplied  to  every  private  surgeon  requiring  it. 
"  The  hospital  has  been  opened. 

"  Notices  to  be  served  immediately  to  Irish  lodging-houses  to  register  ;  and  police  em- 
ployed in  interval  to  endeavoiir  to  thin  them  ;  the  question  of  procuring  tents,  which  it  is 
said  are  available,  was  considered  by  committee,  and  will  be  again  to-morrow,  after  result 
of  police  effort  is  known.  I  have  advised  the  use  of  tents  ;  the  removal  to  be  under 
medical  advice.  There  was  and  is  much  alarm  among  the  people  ;  but  the  placard  has 
given  satisfaction  and  lessened  alarm.  The  medical  men  report  that  there  is  almost  always 
premonitory  diarrhoea,  often  neglected,  but  controllable  if  seen  early. 

'•  R.  D.  Grainger." 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Union. 
Number  of  Deaths  from  Cholera  and  Diarrhoea  registered. 


Cholera. 

DiAEKHCEA. 

Dates. 

All  Saints. 

St.  Nicholas. 

St.  Andrew. 

Westgate. 

Total. 

All  Saints. 

bt.  Nicholas. 

^    St.  Andrew. 

Westgate. 

j  Byker. 

Total. 

VJlaXiU. 

Total. 

1853. 

August 
September 

31 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

J) 

2 

1 

1 

1 

)> 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

6 

3J 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

'J 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

6 

5» 

6 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 

7 

35 

7 

3 

2 

1 

6 

6 

!) 

8 

1 

3 

1 

5 

5 

)) 

9 

8 

I 

4 

7 

20 

1 

1 

21 

>) 

10 

7 

4 

3 

3 

17 

1 

1 

1 

3 

20 

3J 

11 

12 

5 

2 

2 

21 

21 

;) 

12 

6 

8 

6 

7 

2 

29 

2 

2 

31 

5J 

13 

10 

7 

4 

4 

2 

27 

27 

5r 

14 

18 

22 

6 

7 

5 

58 

1 

1 

59 

64 

57 

28 

3.9 

10 

198 

3 

4 

2 

7 

16 

214 

(Signed)  R  D.  Grainger. 

"  R.  D.  Grainger  to  T.  Taylor,  Esq.  "  Newcastle,  15th  September  1853. 

"  Sir, — I  herewith  en  lose  a  return  of  the  number  of  extra  medical  men,  appointed  by 
the  guardians  to  give  assistance  to  the  sick.  The  plan  has  been  to  appoint  one  or  more 
assistants,  being  qualified  practitioners,  to  each  of  the  five  regular  medical  oflicers,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  senior  students  to  act  under  them  and  conduct  the  house-to-house 
visitation. 

"  In  the  reports  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  last  year, 
relative  to  the  progTess  the  cholera  had  made  in  Poland  and  Germany,  I  stated  that  it  was 
the  most  severe  outbreak  that  had  yet  appeared  in  Europe.  I  regret  to  state,  that  on  com- 
paring the  daily  returns  of  new  cases  and  deaths,  which  were  recorded  in  the  '  Newcastle 
Courant,'  as  having  occurred  in  the  epidemic  of  1831-32  in  Newcastle,  with  the  present 
mortality,  it  appears  that  the  present  outbreak,  so  far  as  it  has  extended,  like  that  on  the 
Continent,  is  much,  more  severe;  this  w01  appear  from  the  enclosed  return  for  lb31-32. 
There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  mortality.  The  reports  received  from  the  Sub- 
Registrars  show  the  deaths  for  the  last  twfinty-four hours, — 

Cholera  -  -  -  -         '-  -  -971mAiim 

-r..     1  .  >  Total,  101 

Diarrhoea       -  -  -  -  -  -  -4J' 

"  P.S. — Authority  was  given  to  the  medical  officers  to  call  in  the  aid  of  any  number  of 

private  practitioners  they  deem  necessary." 

"Newcastle. 
"Return  of  Deaths,  Septec^ber  16th,  1853. 

Cholera.  Diarrhoea.       Grand  Total. 

Total  -       -       -       101  4  105 

.  (Signed)  "  R.  D.  Grainger.' 

"No  return  has  been  forwarded  fcctm  Gateshead." 
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"  Newcastle,  Septemlber  16th,  1853.       R.  D.  Grainger, 

SiR^ — "  I  beg  to  report  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  town  council  and  guardians  was  Esq. 
appointed  last  evening,  to  take  steps  for  providing  a  house  or  houses  of  refuge,  and  take  _ 
into  consideration  the  question  of  providing  tents  for  the  people  occupying  the  d.ensely    I9tli  Jan.  1854. 
populated  and  infected  localities.  ~_  7~ 

"A  meeting  was  held  this  morning,  at  which  Mr.  Hurst,  the  Poor-law  inspector,  also  ^ojpies  Heports 
attended.  I  fully  explained  all  the  advantages  of  taking  the  poor  out  of  their  pestilential  ^^P*' 
dwellings  ;  and  that,  in  the  present  emergency  and  amount  of  disease,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that,  under  medical  advice  and  superintendence,  the  people  might  be  safely  encamped, 
and  stated  that  the  plan  ought  to  be  tried.  The  committee,  however,  were  so  apprehensive 
of  increasing  the  alarm  in  the  public  mind,  that  for  the  present  they  declined  the  proposal. 
A  large  building,  or,  I  believe,  block  of  warehouses  belonging  to  the  corporation,  being  now 
vacant,  is  immediately  to  be  prepared  under  medical  advice  as  a  house  of  refuge,  and  the 
committee  and  surveyor  left  to  examine  the  place.  I  propose  visiting  this  building  witli 
Mr.  Hurst.    The  committee  meet  again  to-morrow  at  10  A.M. 

"  Two  of  the  churchyards  have  been  closed,  and  it  is  expected  that  othei'S,  if  not  all,  will 
soon  be  shut  up  also.  There  are,  I  am  informed,  two  cemeteries,  east  and  west — one  having 
ten  acres,  with  the  means  of  getting  six  more  if  needed ;  this  it  is  stated  has  plenty  ot 
room  for  interments.    The  smaller  one  has  three  acres,  and  is  said  to  be  nearly  full. 

"  The  Whittle  Dean  water  company  have,  on  the  representations  made  to  them  both  by 
the  council  and  guardians,  positively  abandoned  the  Tyne,  and  have  taken  possession  of  what 
is  affirmed  by  all  to  be  a  veiy  pure  stream  some  iniles  off :  and  this  with  their  original 
supply  at  their  reservoirs  is,  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  the  town  clerk,  quite  sufficient  to 
supply  the  whole  of  the  districts  connected  with  the  company  with  pure  water.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  company  that  since  July,  the  polluted  water  of  the  Tyne  has  been  largely 
supplied  to  the  joint  populations  of  these  towns,  and  only  very  imperfecfcty  filtered,  the 
filter  apparatus  being  out  of  order.  The  most  urgent  complaints  have  been  made  at  the 
meetings  of  the  authorities,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  opinion  that  the 
disease  has  been  exasperated  by  this  most  improper  procedure.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  ' 
addressed  by  G.  L.  Lambert,  Esqv.ire,  the  mayor  of  Newcastle,  to  Mr.  Hurst,  relative  to 
the  water  supply. 

"  I  am  desirous  of  submitting  to  the  General  Board  some  general  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  epidemic  now  prevailing,  and  I  will,  if  possible,  forward  them  by  the 
second  post  this  evening. 

"  I  send  a  notice  on  the  occurrence  of  cholera  at  Hexham,  also  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Glbb, 
a  gentleman  of  superior  attainments,  which  throws  an  important  light  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  epidemic  in  most  cases  attains  the  collapsed  form.  In  the  midst  of  this  most 
severe  outbreak,  the  medical  officers  find  the  diarrhceal  stnge  hitherto  controllable  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  Out  of  the  eight  reports  received  last  night  from  the  medical  officers 
and  assistants,  it  was  reported  that  in  six,  so  far  as  it  had  been  possible  to  ascertain,  not 
one  had  passed  into  collapse  after  treatment.  It  was  impossible  for  the  medical  officers  to 
state  the  number  of  diarrhoeal  cases  which  they  had  seen  themselves,  nor  did  the  visitors, 
though  I  had  urged  thein  to  do  so,  bring  me  in  several  instances  their  forms  filled  up  ;  but 
it  -vfas  stated  by  all  that  the  number  of  cases  was  very  great  indeed.  At  the  dispensary, 
200  cases  of  premonitory  attacks  had  been  relieved,  without  any  being  known  up  to  last 
night  to  have  passed  into  collapse.  One  case,  after  treatment,  was  reported  by  one  surgeon 
as  going  into  collapse,  and  a  visitor  reported  seven  in  a  similar  state,  ending  in  cholera  after 
treatment.  As  regards  this  last  report,  although  I  closely  questioned  the  young  man,  I 
have  considerable  doubt  whether  there  was  not  some  mistake.  He  had  been  fagged  early 
and  late,  and  scarcely  seemed  to  be  certain  as  to  the  number.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
fully  decided  at  present  how  all  the  cases  above  referred  to  will  terminate.  The  visitors 
are  reported  as  being  extremely  well  received  by  the  poor,  and  it  is  confidently  anti- 
cipated by  those  whom  I  question,  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  will  work  well,  the 
'jeople  themselves  assisting.  The  greatest  interest  is  taken  in  the  whole  of  this  preventive 
system  by  the  guardians,  and  especially  because,  when  complete,  it  affords  the  only 
sure  means  of  ascertaining  the  relative  intensity  of  the  disease  in  each  particular  locality. 
I  have  explained  to  the  guardians  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  appoint  some 
medical  gentleman  to  superintend  the  details,  as  at  present  I  find  it  almost  impossible, 
with  so  many  demands  on  my  time,  to  do  this  satisfactorily. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"R  D.  Grainger." 

"  Newcastle,  September  16th,  1853. 
"  C.  /.  Oihh,  Esq. — has  been  five  years  the  house  surgeon  of  the  infirmary — has  had 
an  unmense  number  of  diarrhceal  cases,  certainly  600,  in  various  stages  ;  a  great 
many  had  neglected  it  for  one,  two,  three  or  four  days ;  this  is  to  a  great  extent 
caused  by  the  painless  nature  of  the  attacks.  A  man  last  night  came  for  himself.  He 
said  his  brother  had  died  the  day  before,  that  he  had  had  the  diarrhoea  for  some  time  ; 
and  had  neglected  it.  From  what  he  has  heard,  he  is  satisfied  that  this  must  have  been 
the  case  in  numerous  instances.  The  attacks  seen  to  early  are  in  most  cases  controllable. 
Has  not  the  means  of  tracing  out  the  termination  of  many  of  the  cases,  as  this  relief  at  the 
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R.  D.  Grainger,   infirmary  is,  of  course,  no  part  of  the  house  visitation  system — but  knows  in  many  the 
Esq.  disease  was  stopped,  and  has  no  doubt  this  was  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of 

  attacks.    A  great  number  of  those,  even  with  simple  diarrhoea,  have  pallor,  dark  areola 

19th  Jan.  1854.    round  the  eye  ;  slight  prostration — distinct  proofs  in  his  judgment  of  all  these  cases  forming 

 ■      a  part  of  the  epidemic.    Since  the  public  notices  have  been  issued,  the  applicants  for 

relief  have  greatly  increased.  Some  among  them  being  more  alarmed  than  hurt ;  the 
placards  have  been  the  means  of  relief  being  given  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

"  Newcastle,  15th  September  1853. 

"  Mr.  Grace,  a  guardian,  stated  at  meeting,  that  lie  had  gone  with  two  other  guardians 
to  visit  a  part  of  St.  Peter's ;  they  found  large  heaps  of  ashes,  soU,  &c.,  leaking  out  and 
causing  a  horrible  nuisance,  dangerous  to  the  neighbourhood. 

"  I  recommended  to  have  them  and  aU  others  removed,  if  thought  safe  by  a  medical  officer, 
and  imder  his  authority  and  with  proper  disinfectants. 

"  Chairman  of  guardians  questioned  closely  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  nothing  satisfactory 
was  elicited.  Board  adopted  my  recommendation  and  directed  one  of  their  surgeons  to 
advise  the  inspector  as  to  the  safe  procedure. 

"  Water  Supi:)ly. — Great  complaints  have  been  made  at  the  town  council,  and  guardians, 
of  the  noxious  quality  of  the  water  supplied  by  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company.  It 
appears  owing  either  to  the  want  of  rain  in  the  north,  or  to  the  company  extending  their 
business  beyond  their  capability  of  supply,  or  to  both  these  causes,  tliat  they  have  largely 
supplied  the  people  of  this  town  with  water  pumped  from  the  Tyne,  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  the  town,  where  it  is  affirmed  it  is  polluted  by  the  sewage.  Specimens  were  exhibited 
of  a  most  noxious  quality.  I  strongly  pointed  out  the  vast  evil  thus  caused,  as  it  is  well 
known  cholera  in  1849  was  repeatedly  traced  in  its  most  virulent  form  to  the  use  of  water 
polluted  by  drainage  and  soakage  from  cesspools. 

"  The  chairman  of  guardians  was  instructed  by  the  meeting  to  communicate  with  the 
company,  and  this  evening  (1 5th)  it  was  announced  that  they  had  abandoned  the  river 
supply  entirely,  and  had  supplied  only  the  water  from  their  reservoirs  and  gathering 
oTOunds  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  town." 


450.  {Mr.  Newton.) — Do  you  not  remember  attending  a  committee  meeting  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  at  which  the  vice-chairman  was  in  the  chair  ? — On  what  day  was  that  ? 

451.  I  do  not  remember  the  day  ;  it  was  attended  by  yourself  and  all  the  medical  officers 
of  the  union.  The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  about  issuing  a 
prescription  to  the  public.  Do  you  not  remember  my  submitting  to  your  notice  a  placard 
containing  a  prescription,  a  cheap  formula,  so  that  everybody  might  get  proper  medicine 
from  the  druggists,  without  having  recourse  to  the  charities  of  the  town  or  to  any  other 
source  ? — I  remember  your  {Mr.  Ne-ivton)  making  a  request  that  I  would  issue  such  a  pre- 
scription and  formula  for  the  druggists. 

452.  You  refused  ;  you  said  that  you  would  take  no  such  responsibility  on  yourself? — I 
remember  stating  this  perfectly  well,  that  I  would  not,  upon  my  own  responsibility,  issue 
any  general  prescription  to  the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  but  I  advised  that  some 
of  the  leading  practitioners  should  meet  together  and  agree  txpon  such  a  formula,  to  be 
issued  to  the  public. 

453.  Do  you  know  that  Dr.  Gavin,  when  he  came  down  here,  did  what  I  recommended 
you  to  do,  but  which  you  refused  to  do  ;  and  that  a  formula  was  published  by  the  authority 
of  that  government  inspector,  and  given  to  the  public  ? — I  understood  so  from  the  papers, 

454.  {Chairman) — Do  you  know  that  Dr.  Gavin  did  so  ? — Yes. 

455  Was  it  part  of  your  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  take  upon  yourself 
such  a  responsilDility  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

456.  {Mr.  Newton.)  Was  it  part  of  Dr.  Gavin's  duty? — It  rested  with  his  discretion; 
but  I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my  wishes  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  that  the 
authority  which  I  considered  should  issue  such  a  general  prescription — and  that  was  the 
College  of  Physicians — should  forthwith  do  so.  And  I  would  also  state  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Newton's  question,  that  in  my  ■^'iew  of  the  case  (I  am  not  a  physician)  it  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  intrusion  upon  the  province  of  the  distinguished  medical  practitioners  of  this  town,  if 
I  had  stepped  out  of  my  way  to  send  forth  such  a  prescription  to  this  town.  I  must  say  it 
seemed  to  me  to  rest  rather  with  the  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  town, 
than  with  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health,  whose  motives  and  position  afterwards  might 
have  been  called  in  question.  Moreover,  when  that  matter  of  issuing  a  prescription 
publicly  was  first  mentioned,  I  stated  that  one  had  already  been  issued  and  printed  by  the 
General  Board  of  Health  ;  and  to  show  that  I  was  not  backward  in  beginning  to  afford 
relief  where  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  desirable,  I  called  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  and  saw 
the  then  mayor  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Lambert,  and  brought  before  his  notice  the  jorescription 
for  treating  cholera  on  board  ship,  and  the  directions  to  seamen  ;  with  an  express  request 
on  my  part  that  he  would  take  some  measures  to  have  proper  handbills  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  shipping ;  and  that  was  done  the  next  day. 

4)57.  {M7\  Kayne.)  When  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  medical  students,  would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  have  called  into  action  at  once  the  junior  branches  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  place,  who  were  qualified  ? — I  endeavoured  when  I  saw  the  medical 
officers  to  ascertain  when  these  students  would  be  forthcoming,  and  I  was  assured  that 
they  would  be  obtained  ;  that  dispatches  and  messages  had  been  sent  to  them,  and  that 
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they  would  be  immediately  forthcoming.  But  I  may  state,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  ji  j)  chamger, 
gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  you,  that  within  some  two  or  three  days  there  was  a  Esq. 

carte  hlanche  given  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  board  of  guardians,  to  employ  any  of  the   

practitioners  of  Newcastle  to  assist  them  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  giving  them  relief        29tli  Jan.  1854. 

4.58.  (Chairman.)  Was  it  part  of  your  duty  to  call  into  action  either  medical  students   

or  iunior  practitioners,  or  was  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — It  was  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  guardians  to  find  the  medical  assistance  which  the  Board  of  Health 
through  me  might  suggest  or  order ;  but  you  will  allow  me  to  state  that,  at  that  time,  I 
had  no  leo-al  power,  nor  had  the  Board  of  Health  any  legal  power,  to  employ  or  order  thft 
employment  of  a  single  medical  practitioner  or  student  for  any  purpose.  The  Board  of 
Health  can  only  exercise  that  power  over  the  board  of  guardians,  after  an  order  in 
council  o-ivino-  that  power  to  the  Board  of  Health  ;  and  at  the  time  when  I  came  to 
Newcastle  the  order  in  council,  authorizing  the  Board  of  Health  to  act,  had  not  been  passed. 

459.  On  what  day  was  it  passed? — It  must  have  been  passed  between  the  15th  and 
20th  ;  I  think  about  the  15th  of  September.  Yes,  here  is  the  document  afterwards  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Health. 

460.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  order  in  council  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Health  and  its  officers  bore  date  the  15th  day  of  September  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it 
from  that  document. 

461.  Then  perhaps  even  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  London  may  not  have  received 
notice  of  it  till  the  1 6th  ? — Probably  not.    That  will  probably  appear  on  their  minutes. 

462.  And  on  the  17th  you  resigned  your  charge  here  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gavin? — I  did. 

463.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  not  only  that  it  was  no  part  of  your 
duty  to  call  the  junior  medical  practitioners,  or  any  other  persons  into  action,  but  that 
if  it  had  been  part  of  your  duty,  you  had  not  the  power  even,  so  long  as  you  were  here,  to 
do  so  ? — I  had  not. 

464.  Is  it  one  of  the  standing  instructions  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  their 
superintending  inspectors  dispatched  to  a  place  labouring  under  cholera,  to  call  together 
the  medical  officers  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place ;  or  is  their  conduct  in  this 

respect  left  to  their  own  discretion  ? — Their  conduct  in  that  respect,  so  far  as  my  know-  i 
ledge  extends,  is  left  to  their  own  discretion. 

465.  i3Ir.  Neioton.)  Were  you  advised  not  to  call  the  medical  profession  together  in 
this  town  1 — No  ;  but  I  think  I  showed  my  wish  that  the  leading  members  of  the 
profession,  and  all  who  chose  to  come  together,  should  take  part  in  the  measures  which 
were  then  being  adopted  ;  because  v/hen  Sir  John  Fife  attended  the  guardians  and  gave 
them  the  benefit  of  his  opinion,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  stand  up  and  to  say  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health  that  I  begged  to  tender  him  my  thanks  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  for  the  valuable  information  which  he  had  given,  and  which  I  thought  it 
most  desirable  that  the  guardians  .should  receive  from  such  a  quarter. 

466.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Newton  wishes  to  ask  you  whether  you  were  advised  by  any 
persons,  medical  practitioners  or  others,  in  this  town  not  to  call  the  medical  profession 
together  ? — Certainly  not. 

467.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  make  known  to  the  medical  profession  generally  the 
arrangements  which  were  then  about  to  be  put  in  force  in  the  tov/n  ? — I  took  no  other 
steps  beyond  suggesting  and  discussing  those  arrangements  in  the  open  meeting  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  which  was  attended  by  many  medical  gentlemen,  and  particularly 
by  Dr.  Robinson.  Dr.  Robinson  was  present  and  gave  his  advice  to  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  must  have  been  cognizant  of  all  that  was  going  on.  It  was  my  duty  to 
communicate  specially  with  the  board  of  guardians,  and  with  no  other  body  ;  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  decide  on  tJie  arrangements  to  be  made  and  to  carry  them  out. 

468.  Was  it  then  part  of  your  duty  to  inform  the  medical  profession,  or  anj^  member 
of  it,  of  the  arrangements  which  the  board  of  guardians  in  their  discretion  miglit  think 
fit  to  determine  on  ? — It  was  no  part  of  my  official  duty,  but  it  was  my  wish,  which  I 
evinced  by  trying  to  see  all  the  leading  medical  men  of  the  town. 

469.  -{Mr.  Rayne)  Was  it  your  duty,  as  the  servant  of  the  public  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  to  suggest  measures  to  the  board  of  guardians  as  preventitives  of  the 
cholera  ? — It  was  my  duty  to  suggest  measures,  and  I  did  suggest  measures. 

470.  Do  you  remember  having  a  communication  with  me  (i/ r.  Rayne)  on  Sunday,  the 
11th  of  September,  when  I  recommended  to  you,  at  the  central  hotel,  the  immediate 
separation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy  by  means  of  tents,  to  v/liich  you  fully  agreed  ? — Fully. 

471.  At  what  time  did  you  order  or  suggest  to  the  l^oard  of  guardians  the  pro- 
vision of  those  tents  and  the  removal  of  the  healthy  ? — I  cannot  recall  the  time  when 
first  the  recommendation  as  to  the  rem.oval  of  the  healthy  into  houses  of  refuge  was 
made  to  the  board  of  guardians  ;  it  is  alluded  to  in  my  report  of  the  1 6th  September  ; 
but  my  impression  is,  that  when  I  saw  them  on  the  Saturday  evening  previous,  I  recom- 
mended that  they  should  provide  houses  of  refuge,  to  separate  those  who  were  well  from 
those  who  were  sick.  Nor  can  I  remem.ber  when  fii'st  I  may  have  suggested  to  them  the 
providing  of  tents  ;  but  I  see  by  my  report  of  the  16th  September  that  I  had  urged  that 
matter  on  the  joint  committee  of  the  town  council  and  of  the  board  of  guardians  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  September,  explaining  at  the  time  the  advantages  of  the  plan, 
and  stating  that  it  ought  to  be  tried  ;  but  the  committee  were  so  apprehensive  of  increas- 
ing the  alarm  in  the  public  mind  that  for  the  present  they  declined  the  proposal. 

in' 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


R.  D.  Grainger,       472.  [Chairman.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  at  what  time  those  houses  of  refuge  were 
S'-  instituted  ? — My  conviction  is  that  I  recommended  them  the  first  evening,  as  I  told  you. 

19th  T      18"      There  was,  however,  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  rooms  or  buildings  whatever  for  the 
an.  Ib.j4.   puT^pQgg     They  told  me  they  could  not  be  got.    I  urged  it  again  and  again  upon  the 
guardians,  but  several  days  intervened  before  premises  could  be  got ;  and  then,  as  I  see 
by  my  report  of  the  16th,  some  large  warehouses,  belonging  to  the  corporation  or  some 
public  body,  were  obtained  about  the  middle  or  close  of  the  week. 

473.  Do  you  believe  that  the  board  of  guardians,  after  getting  your  recommendation  to 
that  effect,  proceeded  with  reasonable  diligence  in  looking  about  for  such  houses  of  refuge  ? — 
I  believe  they  did,  from  the  general  willingness  I  found  in  the  board  of  guardians  to  carry 
into  full  effect  every  recommendation  which  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  them. 

474.  Had  you,  at  that  time,  any  power  to  compel  ? — No. 

(Mr.  Rayne.) — How  many  people  may  have  died  in  this  town  before  you  got  that 
power? — I  cannot  tell.    The  order  in  council  is  dated  on  the  15th  of  September. 

475  (Chairman.) — Did  any  member  of  the  medical  profession  suggest  to  you  that  you 
should  call  together  the  medical  profession  as  a  body  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  any  such 
suggestion  was  made.  I  do  not  say  it  was  not  made.  It  might  have  been  made,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  it. 

476.  Can  you  remember  whether  Dr.  Robinson  did  or  not  make  to  you  such  a  sugges- 
tion?— I  have  no  recollection  of  Dr.  Robinson  making  me  any  such  suggestion. 

477.  Do  you  consider  that  the  removal  of  the  sick  into  hospitals  would  have  improved 
their  chances  of  recovery? — My  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  cholera  is  this — that  it  is 
much  safer  and  better  to  take  away  to  houses  of  refuge  those  who  are  healthy,  than  to 
take  the  sick  to  hospitals.  There  is  great  danger  in  transporting  persons  in  a  state  of  collapse 
to  a,  hospital,  and  the  Board  of  Health  have  always  advocated  the  tieatment  of  sick  persons 
in  their  own  houses,  if  possible,  because  of  the  danger  of  transporting  them  in  a  state  of 
collapse.   I  have  known  several  persons  die  upon  the  passage  from  their  house  to  the  hospital. 

478.  (Mr.  Neivton.) — Do  you  remember  your  saying  in  the  board-room,  "  Science, 
gentlemen,  knows  no  cure  for  collapsed  cholera  ? "  Do  you  think  that  the  utterance  of 
those  expressions,  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind  was  peculiarly  susceptible  and  was 
looking  to  you  as  an  authority,  was  calculated  to  depress  or  encourage  the  community  ; 
in  fact,  calculated  to  predispose  to  cholera  or  not  ? — My  remark  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  general  mode  of  giving  relief  to  a  population  attacked  by  cholera,  and  with  a 
view  to  encourage  the  carrying  prompt  and  early  medical  treatment  into  every  poor  man's 
house  in  this  town ;  and  I  did  say  that,  as  far  as  my  opinion  went,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  knowledge  of  cholera  in  Europe,  science  could  do  little  or  nothing  in  an  advanced 
or  collapsed  state  of  cholera.    That  is  my  opinion  still. 

479.  "  Science  knows  no  remedy  " — do  you  recollect  those  words  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  have 
yet  to  learn  what  that  remedy  is,  if  there  is  one. 

480.  (Mr.  Simon.) — If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  said  this  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  context,  namely,  that  it  was  desirable,  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  to  treat 
premonitory  diarrhoea  ?— Yes  ;  I  believe  I  used  the  words,  that  premonitory  diarrhoea  was 
as  manageable  as  a  collapsed  state  was  unmanageable  ;  and  my  experience  of  the  manage- 
ment of  this  disease  in  London  has  been  this,  that  the  carrying  to  the  poor  man's  house 
daily  medical  assistance  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  means  of  allaying  alarm,  inspiring  confi- 
dence, and  preventing  that  fear  which  predisposes  to  cholera. 

481 .  (Chairman.) — Your  opinion  is  requested  as  to  whether  it  would  have  been  judicious 
for  the  board  of  guardians  to  call  together,  the  medical  profession  ? — I  did  not  conceive,  at 
that  time,  it  was  necessary  to  have  called  the  whole  profession  together. 

4S2.  Do  you  think  that  the  board  of  guardians  exhibited  any  negligence  or  want  of 
zeal  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  which  you  had  suggested  for  the  arrest  of  the 
epidemic  ? — They  adopted  every  recommendation  which  I  made  but  one  ;  which,  I  think, 
on  all  accounts  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  I  recommended  that  they  should  immediately 
appoint  some  medical  gentleman  of  this  town,  in  whom  the  town  had  confidence,  actively 
to  superintend  the  details  of  the  medical  assistance  which  was  being  rendered^  by  the 
medical  visitors  and  students  employed.  That  recommendation  the  guardians  did  not 
think  proper  to  adopt ;  but,  with  that  one  exception,  unless  the  matter  of  the  tents  be 
a  second,  they  adopted  every  recommendation  which  I  made. 

483.  With  regard  to  the  recommendations  which  they  did  adopt,  do  you  think  that 
they  used  due  diligence  in  carrying  them  into  execution  ? — I  should  think  that  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  have  got  houses  of  refuge  sooner  ;  but  in  justice  to  the  board  of 
guardians  I  will  say,  that  I  know  in  many  of  the  parishes  in  London  that  weeks  some- 
times elapsed  before  houses  could  be  obtained  for  that  purpose  ;  no  persons  would  let  their 
houses  for  the  purpose  ;  and  I  know,  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  for  two  or  three  weeks 
no  house  could  be  got. 

484.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  the  board  of  guardians  that,  in  consideration  of  the  sick 
being  occasionally  neglected  by  the  healthy,  it  might  therefore  be  desirable  to  provide 
hospitals  ? — I  might,  perhaps,  have  done  so  ;  I  think  not ;  but  I  cannot  now  charge  my 
memory  on  all  the  individual  points  ;  there  were  some  minutes  probably  taken  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  board  upon  all  these  subjects,  which  might  show. 

(The  witness  afterwards  handed  in  a  copy  of  the  "  Newcastle  JoiirnaV  of  the  1*7 th 
September,  containing  the  following  Re'port  or  Abstract  of  Proceedings,  from  the 
9tJi  to  the  15th  September  inclusive.) 
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"  Progress  of  Cholera  in  Newcastle.  e.  b.  Grainger, 

"  Epidemic  cholera,  the  outbreak  of  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last,  has  since  continued  Esq. 

to  spread  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  till  nearly  eveiy  part  of  the  town  has  more  or  less  

been  embraced  within  its  pestilent  folds.     Though  a  number  of  the  higher  class  of  ^^^^ 

working  people,  and  many  even  of  the  middle  classes,  have  been  struck  down,  the  disease,  " 

as  on  former  occasions,  has  for  the  most  part  been  confined  to  the  more  densely  populated  f^^l^^g  ^{^^j^' 

part  of  the  town,  especially  those  parts  where  accumulations  of  filth,  close,  dirty,  crowded,  ^^^J^^j^^^^^i 

and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  foul  miasmata,  and  puddly  waters  (in  which  last-named  j^^^^  g   .  jg^g 

misfortune  all  were  more  or  less  participators,)  seemed  even  to  invite  rather  than  to  repel 

the  ravages  of  the  destroyer.    The  people  mihappily  perish  for  the  guilty  negligence  of 

their  magistrates.    All  must  sympathize  with  those  famihes  which  find  themselves,  by  no 

fault  or  will  of  their  own,  settled  upon  spots  mapped  out  as  the  habitat  of  typhus,  and  the 

constant  walk  of  the  blue  death  whenever  he  alights  upon  our  land.     Still  even  with 

them,  as  well  as  with  people  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  much  more  might  have 

been  done  to  ward  off  the  disease  ;  for  the  cholera,  when  seizing  on  a  victim,  almost  always 

does  so  by  a  grasp  which  may  be  shaken  off  at  first,  though  neither  strength  nor  skill 

avail  to  atone  for  a  fewhoui's'  inattention  to  the  insidious  attack,  and  in  too  many  instances, 

arises  from  the  person's  own  culpable  neglect  or  from  the  scarcely  less  culpable  neglect  of 

the  authorities  to  interpose  with  a  promptitude,  and  to  inform  them  what  to  do  when  . 

attacked,  and  aid  them  in  the  duty ;  manj^  a  life  has  been  lost  that  might  have  been  saved. 

Our  notice  of  the  progress  of  this  virulent  epidemic  was  brought  up  to  the  evening  (of  the  9  th 

September)  preceding  our  publication,  when  the  board  of  guardians,  by  taking  up  the  subject, 

directed  public  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  disease,  which  had  been  known,  during  the 

previous  six  days,  to  have  entered  and  to  be  making  head  in  the  town,  despite  the  most 

assiduous  efibrts  of  the  private  medical  practitioners  in  every  part  of  the  town.  On  Friday 

evening  little  was  done  beyond  receiving  the  reports  of  the  medical  ofiicers,  authorizing  the 

medical  staff"  to  attend  to  all  cases  which  might  apply  to  them  without  the  hcence  ol  the 

relieving  officers,  and  forming  the  entire  board  into  a  committee  to  meet  every  evening  to 

receive  repoi-ts  and  take  such  measures  as  might  appear  necessary  to  meet  the  emergency. 

While,  therefore,  medical  men  in  every  part  of  the   town  were  vigorously  engaged  in 

dealing  with  the  epidemic  in  their  own  respective  circles  of  patients,  attention  has  more 

particularly  been  directed  to  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  guardians,  and  the  medical 

aid  enlisted  by  them  to  deal  with  the  malady  amongst  the  general  masses  and  poorer 

portion  of  the  population.    Considerable,  however,  as  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers 

of  the  Poor  Law  Union  show  the  extent  of  the  disease  to  have  been  in  the  first  week  or 

ten  days  of  its  progress,  to  the  numbers  reported  by  them  must  be  added  the  numbers  of 

cases  and  deaths  which  did  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  operations  of  the 

guardians.    To  advert  more  particularly  to  the  guardians  at  present,  it  may  be  mentioned 

that  the  reports  of  their  medical  officers  at  the  board  meeting  on  Saturday  evening  left  no 

doubt  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  ;  and  the  necessity  of  extending  the  amount  and 

efficiency  of  their  means  of  prevention  and  cure.    The  agency  of  the  Board  of  Health 

was  now  also  brought  dilatorily  into  play,  and  to  the  appearance  of  one  of  its  medical 

officers,  as  one  who  might  be  expected  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  weight,  as  well  as 

from  the  importance  of  his  remarks,  we  devote  considerable  space. 

"  Mr.  Grainger,  a  medical  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who  has  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  epidemic  in  all  its  phases,  from  having  been  sent  by  the  Government  to 
investigate  the  disease  on  the  continent  prior  to  its  extending  to  this  country  in  18  9, 
and  having  subsequently  taken  a  leading  part  in  dealing  with  it  when  it  had  reached  the 
metropolis,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  on  Saturday  i  the  10th  September; 
evening  and  gave  the  board  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  suggestions.  In  the  outset  he 
observed  that  he  should  state  to  the  board  that  it  might,  well  be  expected  that  the  occurrence 
of  cholera  in  this  part  of  England  had  excited  the  attention  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
as  it  had  always  proved  in  former  epidemics  that  this  part  of  the  country  had  first 
suffered.  Previous  indications  which  have  been  before  the  public  must  have  shown  (and 
it  had  doubtless  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  pi-esent)  that  there  had  been  for 
some  time  a  threat^iing  state  of  things  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  whence  the 
existence  of  cholera  in  former  years  had  usually  extended  to  this  country,  and  therefore 
the  present  state  of  things  in  this  country  could  not  but  be  considered  of  a  serious 
cha,racter.  He  trusted,  however,  that  his  visit  to  this  important  town  would  not  be  one 
to  inspire  alarm,  because,  on  the  contrary,  his  object  was,  by  suggesting  the  adoption  of 
suitable  measures,  to  assist  in  removing  alarm  and  inspiring  conhdence  in  the  means  and 
powers  of  medical  science  to  deal  with  the  epidemic,  and  remove  the  false  impression  with 
respect  to  the  actual  character  of  cholera  that  it  was  a  most  sudden  and  uncontrollable 
disease.  He  believed  he  might  state  that  this  disease  was  not  of  that  sudden  and 
destructive  character  which  it  was  often  supposed  to  be,  and  which  was  doubtless  one  of 
the  most  alarming  circumstances  in  the  public  mind  in  connection  with  the  epidemic. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  known  to  the  whole  medical  men  of  Europe,  as  of  this  country, 
that  this  epidemic  disease  was  almost  invariably  preceded  by  a  period  of  attack  called 
epidemic  diarrhoea,  in  which  it  was  extremely  manageable,  and  he  thought  there  was  no 
circumstance  would  more  tend  to  allay  public  alarm,  if  it  could  be  well  known,  than  that 
the  cholera  was  a  disease  which  in  itself  presented  a  time — a  stage  extremely  cm-able,  and 
was  not  that  sudden  destructive,  and  incurable  disease  which  it  was  supposed  to  be.  He 
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•would  not  at  all  go  into  any  detail  in  proof  of  this  fact  further  than  to  mention  that, 
having  had  during  the  epidemic  of  184:9  the  superintendence  under  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  measures  adopted  for  public  security  in  the  metropolis,  he  found  that,  of  the  cases 
brought  under  early  treatment, —  which  was  the  great  thing  to  be  kept  in  view — not 
more  than  one  case  in  five  hundred  afterwards  passed  into  the  alarming  and  destruc- 
tive form  of  the  disease  called  collapse.  He  could  not  conceive  there  was  any  circumstance 
more  encom-aging  for  those  brought  personally  into  such  diificult  circumstances  at  this 
moment  than  to  know  the  fact,  that  out  of  those  treated  early,  not  more  than  one  in  five  hun- 
dred passed  into  cholera.  The  experience  obtained  in  Scotland  was  equally  satisfactory,  and  he 
would  merely  mention  that  in  the  large  city  of  Glasgow,  out  of  nearly  1  ^OOO  cases  of  cholera, 
many  of  the  attacks  of  which  were  on  the  very  verge  of  collapse,  rather  less  than  thirty, 
after  treatment,  passed  on  to  the  collapse.  He  might  say,  therefore,  that  it  was  perfectl}'- 
obvious — and  the  experience  of  this  country  was  confirmed  by  that  of  Europe — that,  by 
prompt  and  early  treatment,  the  disease  could  usually  be  combated.  Then  he  thought 
they  would  find  from  this  that  in  fact  the  great  object  of  any  public  body  charged  with 
the  responsible  duties  sucli  as  rested  upon  the  gentlemen  here  present  shoidd  be  to  discover 
and  treat  in  the  earliest  possible  form  the  cases  of  diarrhoea.  He  had  ascertained  from  some 
of  the  gentlemen  present,  and  also  from  other  practitioners  in  all  ranks  of  life  connected 
with  various  parts  of  the  profession,  that  there  was  no  doubt  a  large  amount  of  diarrhoea 
prevailing  in  this  town,  which  was  always  the  case  where  there  was  anything  like  cholera, 
and  the  great  object  was  to  seek  out  these  cases  and  give  prompt  and  eflicient  treatment. 
There  was  another  subject  of  great  importance — that  was,  that  the  poor,  not  Icnowingthe 
great  importance  of  diarrhoea,  very  frequently  neglected  it,  and  he  had  been  told  only  to- 
day by  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  town  that  he  had  had  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
diarrhoea  for  two  days,  and  when  advised  to  have  medical  ad\'ice,  would  not  attend  to  it, 
and  on  the  third  day  liis  case  passed  into  one  of  collapse,  and  yesterday  he  died.  The 
poor  particularly  were  liable  to  neglect  the  warning  to  attend  promptly,  and  at  once,  to 
the  first  manifestations  of  diarrhoea,  not  being  aware  of  its  importance.  And  another 
circumstance  in  connection  with  this  diarrhoea  had  been  most  properly  noticed  by  one  of 
the  public  journals,  viz.  that  cholera  was  frequently  introduced  by  a  painless  diarrhoea, 
and  by  that  means  persons  were  Irdled  into  security,  and,  not  knowing  the  great  import- 
ance of  dealing  with  this  state  of  the  disease,  never  complained  tid,  as  it  often  proved  to 
be,  too  late.  Well,  then,  general  experience  hitherto,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  attain 
it  by  communication  with  his  professional  brethren  both  here  and  on  the  continent,  was, 
that  if  the  poor  were  to  be  beneficially  assisted,  the  cases  of  diari'hoea  must  be  sought  out. 
It  was  necessary  that  medical  men  should  go  into  the  districts  afilicted  with  diarrhoea, 
and  carry  medicines  upon  their  persons  and  dispense  it  upon  the  spot.  And  he  saw, 
from  the  piiblic  prints,  that  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  board,  suggestions  had  been 
made  by  one  experienced  medical  officer,  Mr.  Newton,  which  he  thought  in  all  respects 
were  excellent,  and  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  public  benefit  that  they  should  be  carried 
out  as  far  as  practicable.  He  had  had  no  communication  with  Mr.  Newton  ujDon  this 
subject ;  and  as  this  appeared  to  be  the  first  developed  attack  of  cholera  in  this  country 
it  was  really  a  point  of  great  importance  what  measures  tliis  board  adopted,  and  he 
should  take  the  liberty  of  making  some  suggestions  resvilting  fi-om  his  inquiries  into  the 
nature  and  mode  of  treating  the  disease  on  the  continent,  and  his  experience  during  the 
visit  of  the  epidemic  in  1849.  Now  was  the  time  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  nip 
this  disease  in  the  bud,  to  prevent  it  spreading,  to  prevent  alarm  by  showing  the  public 
it  could  be  cured,  to  disarm  public  alarm,  and  take  away  the  idea  that  this  disease  was 
overwhelming  and  struck  down  whomsoever  it  attacked,  and  that  there  was  nothing- 
could  be  done,  that  people  were  attacked  at  night  and  dead  in  the  morning,  whereas, 
generally,  cholera  was  preceded  by  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  of  diarrhoea  ;  therefore 
the  great  object  was  to  nip  it  in  the  bud,  and  it  was  highly  to  their  credit  that,  in  1849,  the 
system  of  house  to  house  visitation  wks  adopted,  and  certainly  with  such  success  that  the 
disease  was  speedily  eradicated  in  this  town.  But  he  should  fail  in  performing  his  duty 
to  this  board  and  to  the  public  if  he  did  not  state,  without  wisliing  in  the  least  to  inspire 
alarm,  but  only  to  excite  vigilance  and  care — that  in  the  parts  of  Germany  which  it  had 
visited  this  year  it  had  been  unusually  severe.  In  Germany  and  Poland,  in  fact,  it  had 
been  more  severe  on  this  occasion  than  during  its  previous  visits  ;  there  were  more  attacks 
and  they  were  more  fatal  ;  and  therefore,  he  repeated,  without  wishing  to  excite  any 
alarm,  he  was  anxious  that  at  all  events  the  amount  of  the  evil  should  be  appreciated  by 
the  fact  that  the  present  was  the  most  severe  visitation  that  had  ever  occurred  in  Europe. 
They  had  already  had  submitted  to  them,  and  had  adopted,  what  he  conceived  to  be  excellent 
measures — in  fact,  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  than  to  recommend  them  to  carry  them 
out — carefully  and  early  searching  out  all  cases,  by  sending  medical  men  into  the  houses 
and  dwellings  of  the  poor,  to  advise  the  poor,  to  prevent  alarm  amongst  the  poor,  and 
point  out  the  great  importance  of  attending  to  the  first  stages  of  diarrhoea.  And  he  did 
not  speak  without  experience  on  this  point,  because  in  1849  in  London,  when  the 
preventitive  system  was  originated  and  brought  into  operation  in  the  middle  of  the  gTeat 
epidemic  of  that  year,  on  the  medical  men  going  to  the  poor  they  were  received  with  great 
thankfulness  and  they  were  glad  to  attend  to  their  suggestions  ;  and  the  poor  people  said, 
"  Oh,  if  you  had  come  earlier,  my  father,  or  husband,  or  wife  would  have  been  alive,  for 
"  they  were  attacked  with  this  complaint,  and  did  not  know  the  importance  of  attending 
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"  to  it  at  once."  There  was  confidence  engendered  by  this  visitation,  which  at  once  dis-  ^,  Grainger, 
armed  the  epidemic  of  its  terrors.    Again,  it  was  very  important  they  should  knoAv  Esq. 

precisely  every  night  what  was  the  precise  course      the  disease,  and  have  the  means  of   

knowing  what  attacks  occurred  every  day  througli  the  registrar  of  deaths,  the  medical     19th  Jan.  1854 

officers,  or  other  officers — to  know  precisely  where  they  had  occurred,  because  where  

cholera  occurred  probably  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  diarrhoea.  They  would  thus  Abstract  of  Pro- 
know  exactly  from  day  to  day  the  progress  of  tlie  disease,  for  it  would  change  its  course,  feedings,  Sfc,  New 
attacking  one  point  and  then  another,  and  this  would  enable  them  to  know  where  to  17^/^^''^"^"  ^3 
plant  their  officers  and  direct  their  strength.  He  would  state  further  that  it  was  of  great  ^" 
importance  that  there  should  be  the  most  perfect  confidence  between  the  medical  officers 
and  this  board  ;  that  each  medical  officer  should  be  responsible  for  the  proper  attendance 
of  his  district,  and  receive  such  medical  assistance  as  would  enable  him  to  doit  efficiently, 
such  assistance  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  recognised  medical  officers ;  that 
every  evening  they  should  have  an  exact  statement  of  all  that  had  been  going  on  during  * 
the  day,  and  it  was  particularly  and  extremely  important  to  watch  the  first  stages  of 
epidemic  diarrhoea,  before  it  had  become  cholera.  That  was  in  fact  carrying  out  their 
,own  system,  because  prevention  was  the  great  object  of  this  board,  and  liberality  in 
carrying  out  this  object  v\^ould  be  the  most  economical  also.  Where  they  now  expended 
pounds,  it  would  save  tens  of  pounds ;  nothing  was  so  expensive  as  to  neglect  a  severe 
epidemic,  because  every  head  of  a  poor  family  cut  ofi"  left  a  permanent  charge  upon  the 
parish.  And  this  decisive  and  prompt  action  was  the  more  important  inasmuch  as  the 
eyes  of  England  would  soon  be  fixed  upon  this  town,  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
setting  an  example  of  what  could  he  done  by  this  plan,  and  the  towns  of  this  countr}^ 
must  be  beneficially  influenced  by  seeing  that  this  disease  could  be  controlled  b}^  prompt 
and  efficient  treatment.  jSTow,  they  must  well  weigh  what  was  tlie  great  object  of  this 
preventive  treatment.  It  v^^as  to  discover  and  arrest  cases  of  diarrha3a,  and  with  this 
view  it  was  highly  important  that  the  labouring  poor  should  be  seen  after  they  came 
home  at  night,  and  before  they  went  out  in  the  morning,  in  order  that  if  diarrhoea  should 
have  occurred  either  before  they  came  in  from  work,  or  during  the  night,  it  might 
be  stopped  before  they  got  to  bed  or  before  they  went  out  to  work  again,  because  these 
hours  were  the  grains  of  life,  and  if  they  allowed  it  to  go  on  for  six  or  ten  hours  the  time 
for  cure  was  past.  And  if,  over  and  above  the  medical  officers  whom  they  employed, — 
whether  the  gentlemen  in  practice  or  the  gentlemen  whom  they  might  call  upon  for 
assistance, — there  became  the  least  difficulty  in  finding  extra  assistance,  rather  than  allow 
the  poor  to  be  neglected  in  the  diarrhoea  stages,  they  ^vould  he  perfectly  justified  in 
employing  senior  students, — because  the  treatment  of  this  tliarrhoea  was  not  very 
difficult, — and  v/ith  a  medical  school  in  this  town  they  might  obtain  advanced  students, 
who  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  treat  it.  What  amount  of  extra  assistance  would 
be  required  they  would  learn  from  their  medical  men.  Though  a  medical  man  himself 
he  might  be  excused  for  saying  that  he  knew  no  men  in  this  country  who  devoted 
themselves  more  zealousl}^  to  assist  and  relieve  the  poor  during  the  course  of  such  an 
epidemic  than  the  members  of  his  own  profession;  and  he  knew  some  of  them  in  this 
room  who  had  not  been  in  bed  for  two  whole  nights.  Then  the  guardians  might  be  sure 
they  would  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  give  advice  as  to  what  was  right  and 
proper,  and  as  to  what  assistance  should  be  granted  to  them,  and  it  was  essential  to  the 
public  safety  that  it  should  he  rendered.  He  would  not  touch  upon  the  question  of 
liberal  remuneration,  because  he  was  quite  sure  he  spoke  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen 
who  knew  the  value  of  such  service,  and  it  was  highly  important  for  the  public  welfare 
there  should  be  perfect  harmony  and  confidence  between  the  board  and  their  medical 
officer.  He  would  observe  also  that  it  was  of  great  imp(«'fance  that  they  should  attend 
the  poor  at  their  own  houses,  and  not  have  cholera  hospitals,  because  very  often  the 
removal  would  give  a  fatal  tendency  to  the  disease.  Tlien  the  sanitary  measures  which 
must  be  considered  by  either  this  board  or  the  town  council  became  of  double  importance. 
Now  it  seemed  that  just  at  this  time  their  powers  in  this  respect  would  soon  be  handed 
over  to  the  town  council  ;  but  he  understood  they  still  remained  in  tlieir  hands,  and  there 
must  be  no  discussion  as  to  who  was  to  do  it.  One  oi'  the  other,  or  both,  must  set  to 
work  to  carry  out  the  sanitary  part  of  the  business.  There  were,  however,  great 
difficulties  in  this  town,  which  could  be  i-elieved  by  no  measures  this  board  could  adopt, 
and  amongst  others  there  were  few  private  water-closets  amongst  the  poor,  and  the 
consequence  was,  the  excreta  of  a  Jai'ge  population  were  kept  in  pails  or  kits,  as  they  were 
called,  and  turned  into  the  street  as  he  was  informed.  It  was  most  important  that  this 
should  as  speedily  and  regularly  as  possible  be  removed  :  that  must  be  obvious  ;  and  the 
scavenging  must  be  most  particularly  and  carefully  attended  to.  But  there  was  another 
subject  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  was  the  overcrowding 
rn  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Now,  he  did  not  know  any  measure  of  greater  importance 
towards  removing  the  pre-(iisposing  causes  of  disease  than  the  prevention  of  overcrowding. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  a  town  like  this,  but  it  was  after  all  the  most 
important  of  all  with  reference  to  the  health  of  the  population,  that  of  overcrowding: 
That  was  one  of  the  most  vital  things  as  to  the  pre-disposing  causes  of  cholera.  It 
happened,  very  forcibly  to  show  the  truth  of  these  things,  that  he  had  taken  a  few  notes 
from  Mr.  Newton  and  other  people,  and  he  mentioned  a  house  in  which  he  had  counted 
twenty  people  in  one  small  room  densely  overcrowded,  and  here  came  another  medical 
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officer  this  eveniBg,  and  stated  there  had  been  two  cases  of  cholera  in  that  place  since 
this  morning.  Therefore  it  became  a  most  important  consideration  what  was  to  be  done. 
There  was  an  Act  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  this  subject.  He  felt  as  deeply  as  any 
one  the  sacred  character  of  an  Englishman's  house,  and  this  was  a  reg-ulation  which  uid, 
to  some  extent,  trench  upon  the  principle,  but  it  had  been  brought  forward  for  the  public 
good,  and  whei-ever  brought  into  operation  it  had  produced  nothing  but  good.  It  was 
most  remarkable  the  diminution  of  disease  and  fever, ^ — and  they  would  afterwards  find 
of  cholera, — which  had  ensued  in  all  lodging-houses  brought  under  the  operation  of  this 
Act.  The  powers  of  this  Act  did  not  belong  to  this  board,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
town  council,  but  there  might  be  members  of  the  coimcil,  who  were  also  members  of  this 
board,  present. 

"  Mr.  Ridley.  Several. 

"  Mr.  Grainger.  And  he  really  did  not  consider  any  point  of  more  importance  at  the  pre- 
sent time  than  a  careful  supervision  of  the  lodging-houses  in  this  borough,  with  a  view  to 
the  prevention  of  that  evil — overcrowding.  There  was  another  point  he  believed  would  be 
most  beneficial,  and  that  was  the  free  use  of  lime-washing  of  houses  and  courts,  which  had  been 
adopted  in  many  towns,  and  might  be  done  at  a  moderate  rate  by  a  few  men  going  about 
from  house  to  house — it  had  been  done  in  Edinburgh  for  ninepence  a  house,  and  at  the 
present  time  that  obviously  would  be  a  thing  of  great  importance.  The  only  method  of 
dealing  with  cholera  was  the  seeking  out  from  house  to  house  of  the  diarrhoeal  cases,  for 
he  must  say  in  conclusion,— however  great  and  efficacious  the  discoveries  and  applications 
of  medical  science — for  that  form  of  cholera  called  collapse  medical  science  knew  no  remedy. 

"  Mr.  Grainger  resumed  his  seat  amidst  applause,  and  the  chairman  said  he  was  sure 
the  board  would  join  with  him  in  thanking  him  for  attending  here  to-night,  and  for  the 
information  he  had  given  to  them — (applause) — and  he  hoped  they  would  be  able  by  his 
advice  to  stem  the  progress  of  this  mahgnant  disease. 

"  Mr.  Newton  said  the  Lodging-houses  Act  had  not  been  put  in  force  ;  but  their  vice- 
chairman  ^Mr.  Ridley),  who  was  also  chairman  of  the  watch  committee,  might  move  the 
suspension  of  the  standing  orders  at  the  council  meeting  on  Wednesday  (the  14th 
September),  and  have  the  Act  put  into  operation.  Mr.  Graingei' s  observations  about  the 
overcrowding  of  houses  could  not  be  too  strong  :  it  was  really  as  bad  as  the  middle  passage. 

"  Mr.  Ridley  said  it  was  his  intention  to  move  the  suspension  of  the  standing  orders, 
with  a  view  to  ha^dng  the  Act  brought  into  operation  at  once. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  a  parochial  officer  in  the  east  district,  gave  some  examples  of  the  OA^er- 
crowding  in  Sandgate.  In  one  room  12  feet  square,  as  many  as  25  wei  e  huddled  together 
lying  among  shavings.  In  the  room  a  case  of  cholera  had  occurred,  and  in  other  rooms 
several  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  the  parties  were  dead  and  buried. 

"  Mr.  Hunter.  How  many  houses  are  there  of  this  kind  ? 

"  Mr.  Jenkins.  If  you  AviU  go  down  with  me  to  Sandgate  about  eleven  or  twelve  to- 
night, you  will  find  all  the  lodging-houses  full.  They  come  in  from  Walker,  400  of  them, 
drunk,  and  mix  up  with  those  sick  and  bad. 

"  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hamond,  it  was  resolved  that  a  few  of  these  cases  be 
collected  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ridley  for  the  use  of  the  meeting  of  tlie  council. 
On  the  motion  of  the  same  gentleman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hunter,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt 
the  system  of  house-to-house  visitation,  and  the  medical  men  were  requested  to  hand 
in  a  statement  of  what  assistance  would  be  required  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  it. 
Eventually  an  assistant  was  appointed  to  each  of  the  five  medical  officers,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  further  the  aid  of  sixteen  medical  students. 

"  Mr.  Winship  suggested  the  use  of  handbills  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  course 
that  they  should  adopt  at  this  crisis. 

"  Mr.  Grainger  said  that  handbills  had  been  tried  in  many  towns,  but  had  been  found 
insufficient ;  besides  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  alarm  the  people.  There  was  an  apathy, 
which  was  a  most  important  fact  in  connection  with  this  disease,  and  seemed  almost  to  be 
a  part  of  it,  so  that  however  people  might  be  warned  they  would  neglect  the  diarrhoea. 
In  Posen,  the  police  were  employed  day  by  day  to  go  round  and  urge  the  people  to  go  for 
medicines ;  but  they  still  neglected,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary,  if  they  wished  to 
ari'est  the  disease,  that  the  visitations  should  be  carried  on  by  medical  men  who  would 
have  medicine  in  their  pocket,  and  he  narrated  some  instances  of  the  success  which  in  other 
places  had  followed  sucla  a  mode  of  treatment.    The  guardians  separated  about  ten  o'clock. 

"  The  epidemic  continued  to  prevail  during  Sunday  and  Monday  (the  11th  and  12th 
September; ;  on  the  evening  of  which  latter  day  the  board  of  guardians  again  met,  when 
Mr.  Ingledew  occupied  the  chair,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  clerk  (Mr,  G.  Forster \  who  had 
been  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  Mr.  Ridley  officiated.  From  the  statement  of  the  medical 
officers,  the  disease  appeared  to  have  increased  since  Saturday  night,  and  to  be  still  on 
the  increase,  and  lists  were  handed  in  showing  the  number  of  cases  and  the  deaths  from 
the  commencement  up  to  that  time  : — from 

'     St.  Nicholas'  District. 
Cases       -  -  -       -  31  I  Deaths     -  -  -       -  18 


Gases 
Cases 


All  Saints'  District. 

-  51  I  Deaths  - 

St.  Andrew's  District. 

-  13  J  Deaths 


31 
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Byker  District. 

Cases      -        -         -         -  24  I  Deaths  -         -         -  6 

Westgate  District. 

Cases       -  -  -       -  26  I  Deaths     -  -  -  26 

ceeaings,  c^'c,  lye' 

showing  a  total  of  155  cases,  and  70  deaths;  with  respect  to  diarrhoea  the  cases  were  castle' Journal, 
described  as  being  so  numerous  that  an  account  of  them  could  not  be  kept ;  and  it  appeared  17^/4  ;^ept.  1853. 
that  the  medical  officers  had  been  out  constantly,  engaged  almost  night  and  day,  and  that 
their  surgeries  had  been  crowded  for  medicines  almost  beyond  their  ability  to  supply. 

"  The  list  of  cases  having  been  read,  the  board  inquired  to  what  extent  the  amount  of 
assistance  ordered  on  Saturday  night  had  been  supplied.  It  appeared  that  some  seven 
or  eight  students  were  still  required,  and  further  steps  were  taken  to  supply  the  deficit. 
On  the  suggestion  of  constituting  Mr.  Proctor  dispensing  chemist  in  Collingwood  Street, — 

"  Mr.  Newton,  who  had  made  a  list  of  valuable  suggestions  on  Friday,  proposed  the 
following,  the  board  by  their  applause  when  the  suggestion  as  to  water  was  read  marking 
their  emphatic  concurrence  : — 

"  '  1st.  That  the  boards  or  its  medical  officers,  be  directed  to  draw  out  a  notice  to  the 
public  calling  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  checking  diarrhoea,  however  slight,  and 
that  a  cheap  medicine  be  recommended  to  be  prepared  by  all  druggists.  At  present  the 
public  mind  is  in  a  state  of  panic,  and  the  working  classes  are  willing  to  provide  them- 
selves with  medicine,  but  they  don't  know  to  whom  they  can  apply. 

"  '  2d.  That  the  relieving  officer  be  provided  with  medicines  for  adults  and  children,  to 
be  given  with  a  short  printed  direction  to  every  pauper ;  this  measure  will  not  cost  2(i. 
per  case  ;  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  clergymen  be  requested  to  impress  upon 
their  respective  people  the  necessity  for  a  provision  against  sudden  attacks. 

"  '  3d.  That  all  manufacturers  employing  large  numbers  of  workpeople  be  desired  to  see 
every  workman  in  their  employment  provided  with  a  little  medicine. 

"  '  4th.  That  it  is  desirable  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  government  inspector  to  the 
state  of  the  water  at  present  used  for  dietetic  purposes  by  this  large  community,  as  calcu- 
lated of  itself  to  cause  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  to  aggravate,  if  not  partly  to  cause, 
the  epidemic  condition  from  which  the  town  is  suffering.  The  causes  of  cholera  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  contamination  of  some  one  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life — food,  au",  or 
water. — and  it  can  be  rationally  combated  only  by  making  all  these  three  as  pure  as 
possible. 

"  '  5th.  That  these  measures,  as  well  as  others  that  might  be  devised,  be  carried  out 
contemporaneously  with  house-to-hoiise  visitation.' 

"  Mr.  Grainger  intimated  that  he  considered  these  suggestions  to  be  very  valuable  ; 
but  he  must  state  to  them  that  the  object  he  had  in  view  was  simply  to  suggest  the 
various  preventive  measures  he  had  found  most  efficient  in  checking  cholera,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  medical  treatment  must  rest  with  the  medical  officers  of  the  board, 
but  he  would  be  most  happy  to  meet  with  them  and  state  his  views,  and  if  these  met 
their  sanction  he  woLild  be  most  happy  if  some  medical  formulee  went  forth  with  their 
sanction.  Mr.  Grainger,  on  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  issuing  general  directions 
as  to  where  the  poor  people  might  apply  for  advice  and  medicine,  said  that  the  epidemic 
had  reached  a  stage  when  such  a  public  intimation  would  be  calculated  to  allay  rather 
than  increase  alarm,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  drawn  up  and  issued.  It  was 
intimated  by  Mr.  Pearse,  on  behalf  of  the  dispensary,  that  that  establishment  would  be 
open  day  and  night  for  the  purpose  of  affording  medical  aid,  which  would  be  done 
without  the  applicant  being  required  to  have  an  order.  Mr.  Gibb,  the  house  surgeon 
of  the  infirmary,  also  intimated  that  infirmary  cases  would  be  admitted  at  all  times. 
Mr.  Newton  further  urged  the  importance  of  issuing  a  prescription,  which  everybody 
might ,  use,  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  public  who,  at 
present,  were  at  a  loss  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  ;  but,  excepting  what  had  been  already 
stated,  the  matter  was  waived  for  the  present. 

"  The  Rev.  C.  Moody,  the  vicar  of  Newcastle,  who  was  present,  said  he  knew,  as  a 
clergyman  in  the  habit  of  mingling  among  the  poor  very  much,  that  they  were  under 
the  impression  that  they  could  get  no  medical  relief  without  an  order  from  the  relieving 
officer,  and  they  would  be  under  the  same  impression  with  regard  to  this  cholera.  He 
would,  therefore,  suggest  that  some  notice  should  be  published  relative  to  this  point, 
giving  the  names  of  the  medical  men  to  whom  apphcation  should  be  made,  and  of  the 
chemists  from  which  medicines  might  be  had.  He  thought  that  vv'ould  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  medical  men  considerably,  and  enable  them  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in 
deahng  with  the  disease.  As  vicar  of  Newcastle  also,  he  should  be  glad  to-morrow  to 
call  upon  the  clergy  of  the  town  to  meet  him  on  the  subject,  and  if  they  would  forward 
to  him  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  several  districts,  with  the  names  of  the  chemists' 
shops  where  medicines  might  be  got,  they  would  endeavour  to  make  it  as  widely  known 
as  possible. 

"  Among  other  matters  referred  to,  was  the  progress  of  sanitary  precautions,  in  con- 
nection with  which  Mr.  Grainger  referred  to  a  visit  he  had  made  through  Sandgate  on 
the  previous  day,  and  gave  a  melancholy  account  of  the  filth  and  defective  sanitary 
awangemeuts  which  prevailed  ;  he  said  he  had  found  rooms  and  houses  unfit  for  human 
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habitation,  and  which  should  be  forthwith  closed  by  the  authorities  imder  the  new  Act. 
It  was  intimated  that  lime- washing  of  the  houses,  and  clearing  away  of  the  nuisances 
and  washing  of  the  lanes,  in  the  infested  districts,  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town,  was  in  progress  ;  and  two  additional  inspectors  of  nuisances  were  now  appointed 
to  assist  in  attending  to  that  department  of  sanitary  precaution.  Mr.  Grainger  remarked, 
in  the  course  of  his  observations,  that  every  gentleman  must  regret  that  so  many  of 
these  measures  had  not  been  adopted  till  under  the  pressure  of  epidemic. 

"  Tuesday  (the  13th  September;  brouglit  no  alleviation  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  evening 
the  reports  of  the  medical  officers  gave  86  new  cases  of  cholera  and  34  deaths,  besides 
innumerable  cases  of  diarrhcea,  which  had  been  treated  and  thereby  impeded  in  their 
progress  to  cholera.  At  this  meeting  the  proof  of  a  lai-ge  handbiU  containing  some  few 
directions  and  supplying  the  names  of  the  medical  officers  and  chemists'  shops  where  advice 
and  medicines  might  be  had  was  submitted,  but  nothing  appeared  to  be  done  with  it 
excepting  to  add  the  name  of  a  chemist  or  two  to  the  list.  Mr.  Newton  wished  some 
medical  formula  to  be  issued  in  it,  in  accordance  with  his  suggestion  on  the  preceding 
evening,  adding  that  people  were  looking  for  some  authoritative  medical  prescription  which 
they  might  depend  upon,  and  obtain  at  a  cheap  rate,  say  Id.  or  2d.  anyv/heie.  He 
referred  to  a  statement  already  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  though  he  did  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Grainger  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  collapse,  their  adoption  and  issue 
of  that  statement  might  be  very  advantageous  now.  Mr.  Grainger  observed  that  though 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Newton  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  piescription  referred  to,  and  thought 
its  general  adoption  might  be  advantageous,  yet  it  was  rather  a  delicate  point  to  prescribe  a 
uniform  mode  of  treatment  to  their  medical  men,  whose  mode  of  treatment  might  be  in  some 
respects  varied  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  should  it  be 
resolved  to  issue  such  a  prescription,  he  should  be  happy  to  co-operate  with  them.  No 
formal  resolu.tion  was  however  come  to,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
discussions  on  various  points,  and  in  completing  the  required  contingent  of  medical 
assistance  required  by  the  medical  officers. 

Wednesday  (the  Mth  September)  appeared  to  be  more  deadly  than  any  preceding  day, 
there  being  reported  in  the  evening  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  guardians  upwards  of  one 
hundred  new  cholera  cases,  and  nearly  fifty  deaths.  A  resolution  had  been  passed  on  Monday 
evening  that  the  registrars  should  furnish  every  night  a  I'eturn  of  the  deaths  registered 
from  diari'hoea  and  cholera.  But  it  was  not  till  Wednesday  evening  that  it  was  supplied, 
bringing  the  returns  up  to  five  o'clock  the  same  evening.  The  total  reported  from 
August  3]  st  to  September  14th  was  198  deaths  from  cholera,  andl6  from  diarrhoea,  making 
214  in  all.  But  as  probably  some  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which  would 
not  be  registered  until  the  following  or  subsequent  day,  the  above  numbers  are  no  doubt 
rather  under  than  overstated.  The  return,  of  course,  is  not  confined  to  the  cases  attended 
by  the  guardian  officers,  but  includes  the  deaths  in  the  whole  town. 

"  Mr.  Grainger  addressed  the  board  at  some  length- — in  the  course  of  which  he  inti- 
mated that  the  epidemic  did  not  appear  to  be  on  tlie  decrease.  The  general  report 
of  the  medical  officers  showed  that  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  bowel  complaints  existing 
among  all  ranks  of  society ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  most  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  disease  could  be  easily  controlled  in  its  first  and  milder  indications.  Notwith- 
standing the  numbers  that  had  already  fallen  under  its  power,  and  although  it  was  most 
painful  to  see  so  many  cut  ofi*  by  it,  yet  it  was  still  a  matter  of  infinite  gratitude  to 
God,  that  in  so  large  a  population  as  in  this  town,  so  many  had  been  spared  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  havoc  going  on  around  them.  He  must  also  further  state  that  he  thought 
that  the  measures  adopted  by  that  board  had  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives. 
The  evening  previous  he  went  along  with  Mr.  Newton  to  the  most  infected  district  of 
the  town,  and  he  there  ascertained  in  many  cases  that  where  the  disease  had  been  taken 
in  its  early  stages  it  had  passed  off.  In  every  part  of  the  town  indeed,  by  the  perse- 
verance and  energy  of  the  medical  officers,  many  lives  had  been  saved,  and  a  great  many 
more  would  have  been  preserved,  if  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  disease  at  the 
beginning.  As  to  the  medical  profession,  they  had  been  employed  early  and  late,  and,  as 
many  of  them  were  almost  exhausted,  it  was  requested  that  some  additional  assistance 
should  be  got  to  relieve  them  in  their  duties.  Some  conversation  ensued,  and  it 
appearing  that  all  the  medical  students  in  the  town  were  already  engaged,  Mr.  Grainger 
Avas  authorized  to  write  for  four  from  Edinburgh. 

"  Dr.  Robinson  said,  that  he  coincided  with  all  that  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Grainger,  and 
that  the  medical  profession  were  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  valuable  services  he  had 
rendered  them  since  his  arrival ;  but  he  much  regretted  that  the  General  Board  of  Health 
had  not  acted  upon  the  recommendations  he  sent  up  to  them  last  week.  Among  the 
steps  taken  to  I'epress  the  e]:>idemic,  one  means  was  to  consider  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  was  in  some  measure  kept  up  by  the  physical  impmities  allowed  to 
accumiilate  at  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  removal  of  them  required  some  care 
and  attention.  One  other  ]3hysical  predisposing  cause  in  propagating  the  epidemic  was 
the  impurities  in  the  water  consumed  by  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  some  places,  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  epidemic,  it  had  been  ascertained  that  whole  famiUes  had  been 
affected  with  diarrhoea  in  consequence  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  water  ;  and  he 
would  urgently  impress  upon  the  board  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  complaint  to  the 
water  company.    He  knew  not  whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  in  the  matter,  but  it 
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was  absolutely  reqmsite  that  it  should  be  obtained  from  a  purer  source  than  the  present. 
(Applause.)  He  had  that  day  been  shown  water  from  the  taps  which  contained  sufficient 
impurities  in  it  to  produce  diarrhoea.  (Hear,  hear.)  Under  these  circumstances,  some 
communication  was  called  for  from  that  board  to  the  Whittle  Dean  water  company. 

"  Mr.  Furness  exhibited  a  bottle  of  the  water  which  had  been  handed  to  him  ; 
several  guardians  complained  of  the  unwholesome  condition  of  the  present  supply. 

"  Mr.  Newton  observed  that  there  were  also  otlier  causes  in  operation  besides 
water  to  produce  the  present  state  of  things  ;  and  he  would  like_  to  know  from 
Grainger  whether  or  not  he  v/as  prepared  to  take  into  his  consideration  the  entire 
matter  relating  to  sanitary  improvement.  The  question,  he  considered,  was  of  vast 
importance,  as  the  public  health  must  be  protected.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
present  state  of  things  ought  to  be  met  promptly. 

"  Mr.  Grainger  observed,  that  it  was  of  vast  importance  to  have  a  supply  of  good 
water  ;  and  in  order  not  to  defer  business,  he  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  board  to 
the  subject  before  it  broke  up. 

"  Mr.  John  Clayton  said  that  he  thought  the  water  company  were  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of  just  now.  It  was  well  known  that  the  source 
of  supply  at  Whittle  Dean  was  exhausted,  and  tlie  company  were  obliged  to  take  it  from 
the  Tyne  or  not  supply  the  town  at  all ;  and  in  that  position  they  must  remain  until 
proper  works  were  established  to  filter  the  water.  It  was  evident  that  the  company 
must  have  made  some  mistake  either  about  the  supply  or  demand  when  they  commenced 
the  Whittle  Dean  works. 

"  Dr.  Headlam  next  called  attention  to  the  great  inconvenience  felt  in  burying  the 
dead  from  the  want  of  proper  places  of  interment.  At  the  Ballast  Hills  the  place  was 
overcrowded,  and  some  coffins  had  to  be  put  upon  otliers  ;  and  the  same  remark  might 
also  appl}'  to  the  parish  church-yards  in  the  town.  The  question  for  consideration  was, 
as  to  where  a  cheap  and  proper  place  could  be  provided. 

"  Some  conversation  ensued,  both  as  regarded  the  propriety  of  suitable  places  of  inter- 
ment being  found,  and  also  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  houses  of  refuge  fitted  up  for 
the  residence  of  the  healthy  portion  of  an  infected  family,  and  the  erection  of  encamp- 
ments was  suggested ;  but  Mr.  Philipson  suggested  that  this  was  scarcely  necessary, 
and  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  defen-ed. 

"  A  deputation  of  the  council,  including  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Philipson,  and  Dr.  Headlam, 
was  introduced  by  the  Chairman,  who  stated  that  the  sum  of  500^.  had  been  put  at  the 
"service  of  the  guardians  by  the  town  council,  to  be  used  in  measures  independent  of  those 
for  which  the  funds  of  the  board  were  applicable  in  the  present  emergency. 

"  The  medical  officers  had  by  this  time  left ;  many  of  the  guardians  had  also  gone,  the 
rest  were  leaving ;  and  the  chairman  was  just  about  to  vacate  the  chair,  when 

"  Mr.  Grainger  rose  and  said,  he  should  like  to  state  before  they  left  the  room,  with 
respect  to  the  water  question,  that  he  fully  agreed  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  guardians  on  the  subject,  that  if  the  water  be  of  the 
quality  described,  and  if  it  be  taken  from  the  river  Tyne,  into  which  the  sewerage  of  the 
town  goes,  it  could  not  be  suitable  and  fit  for  domestic  purposes,  but  must  be  most 
injurious  ;  for  it  was  a  well-ascertained  fact,  in  a  number  of  instances  in  which  the  water 
used  had  been  fouled  by  the  sewerage,  that  it  had  been  a  predisposing  and  aggravating 
cause  of  epidemic  in  the  attack  of  1849  ;  and  if  the  v/ater  used  in  Newcastle  be  of  the 
foul  character  described  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  corroborated  by  other  gentlemen,  the  sooner 
a  remedy  be  applied  by  the  water  company  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  town. 
"Mr.  Philipson  :  Can  not  you  pass  a  resolution  expressive  of  that  opinion? 
"  Mr.  H.  Glynn  :  That  would  be  throwing  the  onus  upon  the  company. 
"  Mr.  Philipson  :  You  hear  the  medical  officers  tell  you  the  water  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  epidemic ;  and  I  think  if  such  be  the  complaint  respecting  it,  let  the  company 
assume  the  responsibility,  and  take  it  upon  their  shoulders. 

"  Mr.  Ridley  suggested  that  the  guardians  wait  upon  the  directors  on  the  subject. 
"  Mr.  Hamond  thought  it  would  be  better  to  send  a  letter  ;  for  there  was  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  the  disease  was  occasioned  by  the  impurity  of  the  water.    He  would 
propose,  therefore,  that  a  letter  be  written  to  the  Directors  of  the  Whittle  Dean  water 
company,  informing  them  of  the  opinions  of  the  medical  officers  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Grainger, 


R.  D.  Grainger, 
Esq. 

19th  Jan.  1854. 


Abstract  of  Pro- 
ceedings, ^c,  New- 
castle Journal, 
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as  to  the  impurity  of  the  water 


measures  ought  to  be  taken  forthwith  to 


that  some 

remedy  the  same ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  from  the  board  would  be  glad  to  meet 
the  directors  on  the  subject. 

"  Mr.  Hunter  seconded  the  motion.  He  thought  the  directors  had  broken  faith  with 
the  public.  They  had  used  the  water  that  belonged  to  the  town  in  supplying  manufac- 
tories ;  he  believed  one  manufactory  alone  consumed  more  water  than  was  consumed  by 
the  whole  town  under  the  old  company,  and  the  Tyne  was  used  to  supply  what  the  town 
ought  to  have  had  from  Whittle  Dean. 

"  Mr.  Grainger  said  it  was  not  to  be  understood  that  he  made  any  charge  against  the 
company.  What  he  said  was  if  the  water  was  such  as  had  been  described  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  it  was  very  deleterious. 

"  Mr.  Glynn  objected  to  any  letter  at  all. 

"  Mr.  Ridley  (the  chairman)  :  You  may  object  as  long  as  you  please. 

"  Mr.  Hamond  :  And  you  can  sleep  upon  it. 

"Mr.  Glynn  :  I  say  the  letter  is  not  true,  and  I  object  to  it. 
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"  The  Chairman  :  Do  you  wish  your  objections  recorded  ? 
"  Mr.  Glynn :  Certainly  I  do. 

"The  Chairman  (to  the  clerk)  :  Then  record  that  Mr.  Gljrm  says  the  medical  gentlemen 
do  not  speaJs:  the  truth. 

"  The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

"Thursday  (the  15th  Sept.)  brought  with  it  no  abatement  of  the  epidemic.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase.  Considerable  gloom  pervaded  the  town,  increased, 
ever  and  anon,  by  the  toUing  of  the  fanereal  bell.  Iri  the  course  of  the  day  lime  was 
dusted  over  many  of  the  streets,  and  the  cleansing  operations  were  proceeded  with  in 
various  directions.  Night  and  day  medicines  were  supplied  by  the  various  druggists  in 
the  town ;  and,  in  the  morning,  the  placard,  which  had  been  in  course  of  being  prepared 
for  the  previous  three  days,  was  issued  by  the  board  of  guardians,  in  order  to  remove 
alarm,^  and  to  inform  the  poor  how  to  obtain  medical  aid  as  early  as  possible.  The 
following  is  the  document : — 

"  '  Cholera  is  not  so  fatal  as  is  supposed  ;  it  may,  if  proper  medicines  are  obtained,  be 
stopped.'  It  comes  on  with  looseness  or  botvel  complaint^' which  continues  for  a  day  or 
two.  There  is  often  no  pain  ;  but  no  one  must  be  put  off  his  guard  by  this  circumstance, 
but  must  immediately,  when  purging  comes  on,  apply  for  proper  medicine,  by  which  the 
disease  may,  with  a  few  exceptions,  he  cured.  Cholera  is  often  brought  on  by  eating  fruit, 
such  &s plums,  apples,  &c — also  green  vegetables — all  these  shoidd  be  avoided  at  present;  and 
also  fermented  liquors  in  excess,  as  drunkards  and  tipplers  always  suffer  most.  Great 
caution  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  purgatives  ;  and  none  should  be  taken  unless  by  the 
direction  of  a  medical  practitioner,  Medical  attendance  and  medicines  for  the  poor  can 
be  got,  free  of  all  expense,  and  without  orders  from  the  relieving  officers,  or  letters  from 
the  dispensary  or  infirmary,  at  all  hours,  night  and  day,  at  the  following  places : — 
"  '  The  Dispensary,  Nelson  Street ;  the  Infirmary. 

"  '  District  No.  ]  .—Mr.  Winship,  Percy-street :  Mr.  Preston,  Bath-row,  Westgate  ; 
Mr.  Proctor,  Chemist,  ColHngwood-street. 

"  '  District  No.  2.— Mr.  Newton,  Hood-street ;  Mr.  Allison,  Kegent-terrace  ;  Mr.  Swan, 
Chemist,  Pilgrim-street. 

"  '  District  No.  3. — Mr.  Harvey,  30,  Newgate-street ;  Mr.  Irons,  Northumberland-street. 

"  '  District  No.  4. — Mr.  McNay,  9,  Gibson-street ;  Mr.  Bvirley,  Richmond-street ; 
Mr.  Thornton,  Chemist,  Gibson-street ;  Mr.  Brown,  Chemist,  Ouseburn. 

"  '  District  No.  5. — Mr.  Sang,  1,  Charlotte-square  ;  Mr.  Boyd,  Marlborough-crescent ; 
Dr.  Burnup,  Derwent-place  ;  Mr.  I' Anson,  Arthur  s-hill ;  Mr.  Turner,  Chemist,  Westgate  ; 
Mr.  Reed,  Chemist,  Arthur's-hill.' 

"  The  board  of  guardians  again  met  in  the  evening ;  and  on  the  medical  officers' 
returns  being  examined,  it  appeared  that  there  were  ninety-eight  new  cases  and  fifty-seven 
deaths;  while,  in  addition,  an  announcement  was  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  Surgeon,  of  Walker, 
that  the  cholera  had  broke  out  at  St.  Peter's  that  day,  and  that  in  thirty  cases 
four  had  passed  into  collapse.  The  cases  above-mentioned  comprise,  of  course,  only  those 
which  came  within  the  province  of  the  board.  The  entire  deaths  registered  from  the 
previous  evening,  including  those  above,  were  reported  as  being  ninety-seven  from  cholera, 
and  four  from  diarrhoea,  being  101  in  all.  The  annexed  is  the  return  of  the  registrar  of 
the  deaths  from  cholera  and  diarrhoea  from  the  commencement  up  to  Thursday 
evening. — 
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"  Mr.  GrAinger,  after  hearing  the  returns  from  the  medical  officers,  observed,  that  from    R.  D.  Grfdnger, 
the  considerable  height  whicli  the  epidemic  had  assumed,  it  was  necessary  to  know  that 
it  was  not  merely  on  the  increase,  but  also,  that  in  its  early  stages  it  could  still  be  success-     ^  JT~1854 

fully  grappled  with  ;  in  proof  of  which,  out  of  eight  returns,  seven  fully  corroborated  the   ' 

fact  of  the  success  attending  the  adoption  of  proper  measures  on  seeing  the  premonitory  ^j^^^^^^,  ^  p^^. 
symptoms.    It  was  most  vital  to  let  the  public  know  tliat,  in  order  to  show  them  the  ceedings,  Sfc.^  New- 
propriety  of  attending  to  tlie  first  symptoms.    The  returns  of  deaths  during  the  last  castle  Journal, 
twenty-four  hours,  as  recorded  by  the  registrars,  was  97  from  cholera  and  4  from  diarrhoea,  l^tli  Sept.  1853. 
making  in  all  101  deaths.    After  adverting  to  the  indispensible  necessity  of  having 
additional  medical  assistance,  either  from  the  students  of  Edinburgh  or  London,  as  the 
applications  from  the  sick  were  so  numerous  that  they  could  not  be  answered — he  said, 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  it  would  be  well  to  make  some  arrangements  with  the 
various  legal  practitioners  of  the  town,  to  authorize  them  to  render  aid  when  called  upon. 
Whatever  expense  might  be  incurred,  he  believed  that,  in  a  measure,  it  would  be  met  by 
the  town  council,  or  contributions  from  London  and  other  places.    It  appeared  to  him 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  disease,  a  number  of  gentlemen  should  be  selected  from 
that  board  to  confer  with  the  town  council  on  the  subject.    He  recollected  that  on  the 
day  previous,  he  named  to  some  of  the  Town  Improvement  committee  that  it  would  be  a 
measure  of  great  advantage,  in  severe  visitation  of  the  cholera,  for  tents  to  be  erected  in 
suitable  places,  so  that  in  districts  suffering  most  from  it,  the  healthy  part  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  placed  in  them  for  a  time.    It  was  no  new  measure,  as  it  had  been 
tried  in  1849  with  considerable  success;  so  much  so,  that  the  persons  removed  were 
preserved  from  its  effects.    He  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  submit  this  plan  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  board.     But,  further,  the  question  was  one  which  had 
been  viewed  in  so  important  a  light,  that  he  had  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
to  furnish  gratuitously  the  use  of  such  tents.    Whatever  might  be  the  alarm  arising  from 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  it  should  not  be  put  against  the  vast  importance  qf  saving 
life.    The  scheme  had  often  been  resorted  to  in  saving  the  life  of  the  army  in  India  ;  and 
it  was  invariably  the  rule  when  an  epidemic  broke  out,  the  army  was  instantly  removed 
to  a  healthy  locality.    If  once  adopted,  he  felfc  confident  it  would  tend  to  calm  the  alarm 
of  those  connected  with  the  pestilential  districts  ;  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  not 
a  man,  woman,  or  child,  had  to  be  removed  against  their  will.    The  entire  country  would 
have  their  eyes  fixed  intensely  on  what  was  going  on  in  the  town ;  and  it  was  due  to  the 
safety  of.  the  town  as  well  as  the  country  at  large,  that  what  he  suggested  should  be 
immediately  taken  into  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  adoption. 

"  Mr.  Newton  said,  it  was  clear  that  the  medical  staff  could  not  go  on  without 
assistance ;  and  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Grainger,  as  to  the  medical 
officers  being  authorized  to  make  arrangements  with  other  medical  practitioners  in  the 
town  to  obtain  their  assistance. 

"  Mr.  Philipson  then  moved  and  Mr,  Richardson  seconded,  that  the  medical  officers  of 
that  board,  at  the  head  of  each  district,  be  authorised  to  employ  any  medical  gentleman 
they  thought  proper  to  assist  them,  the  board  undertaking  to  pay  them. 

"  The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

"  Mr.  Hamond,  being  desirous  to  hear  the  returns  from  the  medical  officers  of  that  day, 
begged  Mr.  Grainger  to  read  them  to  the  board. 

"  Mr.  Grainger  replied  that  he  had  no  objection,  although  the  returns  were  far  from 
being  perfect.  He  then  read  the  returns  which  showed  that  of  upwards  of  300  cases 
treated  in  the  early  stage,  only  eight  had  gone  into  collapse,  than  which  he  said  no  better 
argument  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  measures  that  had  been  adopted ;  and  no  greater 
ground  for  confidence,  or  inducement  to  watchfulness  and  promptitude  could  be  mentioned. 
It  was  also  stated  that  various  patients  who  had  pi'eviously  gone  into  collapse,  had 
recovered,  or  were  recovering  under  medical  treatment — a  fact  which  indicates  that  the 
disease  was  assuming  a  milder  character. 

"  Some  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt  for  the  future ;  after  which  a 

■  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  cholera  committee  of  the  town  council,  on 
the  propriety  of  tents  being  erected  at  suitable  places  for  the  removal  of  the  healthy  portion 
•of  a  h.ousehold  from  the  sick.    The  board  then  adjourned. 

"  In  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  tlie  board  of  guardians  may  be  mentioned  that, 
'  arising  out  of  the  opening  of  some  of  the  churchyards  for  interments,  a  deputation  waited 
upon  the  vicar  on  Thursday  afternoon — when  the  rev.  gentleman  promised  to  call  the  clergy 

■  together  to  consider  the  propriety  of  closing  them  for  the  present  ;  but,  if  this  is  deter- 
mined on,  it  is  evident  that  some  proper  plot  of  ground  ought  to  be  selected,  to  dispose  of 
the  dead  in  a  suitable  manner.  The  committee  of  the  town  council  also  met  on  Thursday, 
and,  on  a  representation  being  made  regarding  the  crowded  state  of  the  church-yards  and,  on 
the  improper  mode  of  interment  of  cholera  sufferers,  especially  with  reference  to  St.  John's 
Church,  where  the  graves  were  only  between  two  and  three  feet  deep — it  was  agreed  that 
a  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  churchwardens  of  each  parish,  apprising  them  of  the  state 
of  things,  and  that  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  after  the  Act  of  Paxliament  just 
passed,  they  would  provide  new  places  of  interment  olitside  of  the  town.  A  letter  was 
also  read  by  Capt.  Weatherley,  from  Mr.  Thompson,  governor  of  the  gaol,  apprising  them 
that  there  were  31  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  4  deaths ;  and  that  some  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted  to  procure  pure  water.    Some  conversation  took  place  respecting  the  Whittle 
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B.  D.  Grainger,  Dean  water  company,  and  it  was  stated  that  water  from  the  Pont  had  been  directed  into 

Esq.  the  company's  pipes,  and  that  the  supply  appeared  of  a  clearer  and,  more  satisfactory 

—  character.    Ultimately  it  was  agreed  to  wait  upon  the  company,  and  after  various 

19th  Jan.  1854.  measures  to  promote  sanitary  improvement  had  been  discussed,  the  committee  adjourned." 


485.  Are  you  cognizant  of  the  fact,  or  is  it  a  correct  statement  of  the  course  of 
procedure  usually  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  its  officers,  that  they  devote  too 
large  a  proportion  of  their  attention  to  those  who  are  not  already  seriously  affected,  and 
too  little  to  those  that  are  ? — No  ;  so  far  from  that  being  the  fact,  it  is  my  duty  to  state 
and  to  show,  that  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  fleal*-h  to  its  medical  inspectors  are 
these :  that  those  who  are  in  an  advanced  stage  oi  chc;  disease  should  have  the  best 
medical  advice  ;  namely,  that  of  the  medical  officers,  and  of  the  surgeons  appointed  as 
their  assistants ;  and  that  the  visitors,  cr  students  who  conduct  the  house-to-house  visita- 
tion, should  merely  take  the  simple  cases ;  and  where  persons,  who  have  been  attended  by 
senior  students,  are  passing,  or  appear  to  be  passing,  into  the  stage  of  collapse,  the 
instructions  of  the  students  have  been  to  hand  them  over  to  the  treatment  of  the  medical 
officers. 

486.  Did  you  make  any  suggestion  to  the  board  of  guardians,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding houses  of  reception  for  the  corpses  of  deceased  victims,  with  a  view  of  separating 
the  dead  from  the  living  ? — None  fm-ther,  as  I  remember,  than  the  most  speedy  inter- 
ment of  the  dead. 

487.  You  did  not  ]-ecommend  any  houses  of  reception  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  I  did. 

488.  Is  that  one  of  the  standing  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  their  super- 
intending inspectors  ;  or  was  it  a  special  instruction  to  you  in  this  matter  to  make  such  a 
suggestion  ? — I  had  no  special  instructions  whatever ;  and  it  is  not  a  standing  instruction 
of  the  Board  of  Health.  It  is  a  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Health  with  reference 
to  interrnent,  that  there  should  be  houses  of  reception  for  the  dead. 

489.  But,  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances  of  an  epidemic,  they  do  not  issue 
instructions  to  their  superintending  inspectors  to  recommend  such  an  arrangement  ? — 
No,  I  have  never  received  such  an  express  instruction. 

490.  I  am  pressed  to  ask  you  whether  the  Board  of  Health  are  responsible  for  the  issue 
of  orders  by  the  Privy  Council,  putting  in  force  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act  ? — Not  at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  they  do  or  do  not  properly 
represent  the  existence  or  the  threatening  of  serious  epidemic  disease. 

491.  Did  they  do  so  ? — They  did  ;  and  I  think  it  is  right  to  myself  to  state,  as  it  has 
been  made  a  charge  against  me,  that  I  was  occupied  two  or  three  days  in  obtaining 
medical  evidence,  as  to  whether  the  cholera  was  epidemic  in  Newcastle  or  not  ;  that  I 
arrived  in  Newcastle  at  six  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  and  that,  at  twenty  minutes 
past  one  on  that  day,  I  sent  this  telegraphic  despatch  to  the  Board  of  Health  :  "  On 
medical  authority,  cholei'a  is  epidemic  here."  Now  I  state  that,  because  the  declaration 
of  the  existence  of  epidemic  cholera  was  a  very  weighty  and  responsible  matter,  for  it 
involved,  as  I  knew,  the  probable  issue  of  the  Order  in  Council ;  and  when  that  was 
done,  it  might  have  happened,  as  it  had  happened  before,  that  various  countries  in  Europe 
should  have  put  the  whole  of  England  into  quarantine,  in  consequence  of  the  issue  of  that 
Order  in  Council ;  and  it  was  a  very  serious  thing  for  me  to  make  a  representation  to  the 
government  that  cholera  was  epidemic  in  this  town,  which  I  did  seven  hours  after  my 
"arrival. 

492.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  whether  you  know  under  what  authority  the  Board  of 
Health  sent  you  down  here  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  threatened  or  antici- 
pated outbreak  ;  was  it  under  their  usual  authority  or  otherwise  ? — I  think  it  is  right  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  also  to  myself,  that  it  should  be  known  that  I  am  not  a  perma- 
nent officer  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  that  I  cannot  be  employed  by  the  Board  of  Health 
without  the  superior  authority  of  the  Government.  But  before  Dr.  Robinson's  letter 
came,  that  is  to  say  on  the  30tli  day  of  August,  I  Avas  instructed  by  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  without  that  superior  authority,  to  make 
inquiries  into  cases  of  cholera  that  had  occurred  in  London,  to  know  whether  it  were 
epidemic  or  not  :  and  the  evidence,  that  I  received  from  the  medical  officers  in  London, 
was  that  it  was  not  epidemic.  Dr.  Robinson  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  2d  of 
September,  stating  that  some  cases  of  cholera  had  occurred  here  ;  and  I  know  that  Dr. 
Robinson's  letter  was  received  by  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  3d,  and  that  they  imme- 
diately communicated  its  contents  to  the  Government ;  and  after  some  further  inquiries 
and  correspondence,  I  was  sent  down  here  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  9th,  upon  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  having 
been  received  indirectly  from  Dr.  Glover,  a  physician  in  this  town,  to  the  effect  that  the 
cholera  had  increased  in  Newcastle. 

493.  Are  you  aware  that  immediately  after  they  had  adopted  that  discretionary  step, 
the  General  Board  of  Health  applied  to  those  superior  authorities  for  their  sanction  of  the 
step  so  taken  ;  and  that  such  sancftion  was  given,  as  shortly  thereafter  as  official  correspoD- 
dence  would  allow  ?— All  that  took  place. 
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{The  ^vitness  afterwards  handed  in,  in  confirmation,  the  following  extracts  of  minutes    R.  D.  Graimjer, 

and  copies  of  letters) : —  ^^9- 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

30th  August  1853. 

Read  : — Reports  of  Cholera  cases  from  the  Registrar  General. 
Report  of  case  of  Sporadic  Cholera  at  Stourbridge. 

Report  of  cases  of  Cholera  and  Diarrhoea  reported  in  common  lodging-houses,  communi- 
cated by  Captain  Hay. 

Ordei'ed. — That  in  the  last  two  cases  the  ordinary  inquiry  be  directed,  and  that  in  the 
first  case,  Mr.  Grainger  be  requested  to  inquire  into  the  particulars,  for  the  information  of 
the  Board. 


Letter  from  George  Robinson,  M.D.,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

"  26,  Eldon  Square,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
2d  September  1853. 

"  Sir, — I  do  not  know  whether  the  General  Board  of  Health  contemplates  any  active 
interference  in  districts  which  may  be  the  seat  of  a  visitation  of  cholera,  but  as  this  town 
is  now  threatened  by  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  a  malignant  form,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Board,  that  I  yesterday  saw  a  fatal  case,  which  presented 
every  symptom  of  the  most  intractable  form  of  the  disease. 

"  The  victim,  a  young  woman  aged  twenty-four,  residing  at  Bill  Quay,  a  village  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  about  three  miles  below  Newcastle,  was  attacked  with 
simple  diarrhoea  on  Monday  ;  and  on  Wednesday,  while  still  suffering  under  this  complaint, 
she  came  to  Nevv^castle  by  a  steamer,  and  while  landing  fell  on  the  ground  from  weakness. 
On  being  assisted  to  the  house  of  her  relatives,  who  are  in  but  indifferent  circumstances, 
she  was  found  to  be  suffering  severely  from  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  painful  spasms  of  the 
legs  and  abdomen.  Mr.  Birly,  a  sm-geon  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  sent  for,  and 
supplied  the  usual  medicines  ;  he  found  the  face  and  extremities  cold  and  livid,  the  breath 
also  void  of  natiiral  heat,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  peculiar  corpse-like 
expres"sion  of  the  countenance.  The  evacuations  resembled  weak  broth  or  water  in  which 
meat  had  been  boiled,  being  light  coloured  with  shreds  of  mucus.  On  the  following  day 
(Thursdaj^),  I  was  requested  by  him  to  see  her,  and  found  her  in  a  state  of  deadly  collapse, 
with  the  unmistakeable  countenance  of  malignant  cholera.  From  this  state  nothing  coidd 
rouse  her,  and  she  died  last  night. 

"At  the  eastern  dispensary  in  this  town,  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  which 
embraces  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  unhealthy  districts,  I  yesterday  found  cases  of 
diarrhoea  to  be  unusually  frequent  and  severe,  even  for  the  season ;  and  I  have  just  been 
summoned  to  a  child  in  whom  the  choleraic  sj^mptoms  also  indicate  a  fatal  termination. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  trust  the  Board  of  Health  will  excuse  me  for  troubling 
them  with  the  above-mentioned  facts  ;  but,  from  the  geographical  position  of  Newcastle 
and  its  notoriously  defective  sanitary  condition,  I  cannot  but  be  apprehensive  that  an 
epidemic  visitation  of  cholera,  under  existing  circumstances,  may  be  productive  of  a 
fearful  loss  of  life.  I  shall,  therefore,  feel  obliged  by  your  directing  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Board  to  the  subject,  and  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

(Signed)       "George  Robinson, 
"  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.' 


Letter  froTii  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  to 

Dr.  Robinson. 

"  The  General  Board  of  Health,  Whitehall, 
"  oth  September  1853. 
'•'  Sir, — 1  am  directed  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  information  contained  in  it. 

"  The  Board  will  be  much  obliged  by  your  furnishing  them  with  information  from  time 
to  time,  of  any  cases  of  Cholera  which  may  come  under  your  notice,  or  of  any  unusual 
prevalence  of  that  class  of  complaints  which  precede  or  accompany  Cholera. 

"  The  Board  are  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  Cholera  on  the  Continent,  and 
making  the  closest  inquiry  in  their  power  into  cases  occurring  in  this  country. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  &;c., 

(Signed)      "  T.  Taylor" 


Letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  to 
H.  Waddington,  Esq.,  Home  Office. 

"  The  General  Board  of  Health,  Whitehall, 
"  3d  September  1853. 
"  Sir,—!  am  directed  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  state  that  they  have  received 
returns  from  the  Registrar  General,  of  various  cases  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  reported  as  having 
occurred  ia  lioudon  and  in  the  country,  and  further  from  the  Commissioners  of  Metropo- 
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R.  D.  Grainger, 
Esq. 

19th  Jan.  1854. 
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litan  Police,  of  cases  of  Cholera  and  Diarrhoea,  I'eported  as  occurring  in  common 
lodging-houses.  They  have  also  to-day  received  a  report  from  Dr.  Robinson,  a  physician 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  of  a  fatal  case  of  Asiatic  Cholera  in  that  town.  His  letter  (a 
copy  of  which  is  appended),  states  an  unusual  prevalence  of  Diarrhoea  in  Newcastle,  even 
for  this  period  of  the  year. 

"  The  very  wide-spread  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  its  epidemic  form  on  the  Continent, 
and  especially  in  Berlin  and  Hamburgh,  induce  the  Board  to  regard  all  indications  of  the 
presence  of  Cholera  in  this  country  with  anxiety,  although  the  cases  themselves  are 
sporadic,  and  do  not  amount  in  any  part  of  England,  as  to  which  the  Board  have  received 
information,  to  an  epidemic  outbreak.  The  Board,  under  these  circumstances,  are  care- 
fully watching  the  reported  cases  ;  and  I  am  to  append,  for  the  information  of  Viscount 
Palmerston,  the  Report  of  Mr.  Grainger,  on  the  cases  included  in  the  Registrar-General's 
Report,  inquired  into  by  him. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.. 
(Signed)       "  T.  Taylor, 
"  To  H.  Waddington,  Esq.,  &c.,  &ic.  "  Assistant  Secretary." 

"  Home  Office." 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 
"3d  September  1853. 

"  Read, — Letter  from  Dr.  Robinson,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  reporting  a  fatal  case  of 
Asiatic  Cholera,  and  stating  the  unusual  prevalence  of  Diarrhoea  in  that  town. 

"  Ordered, — That  a  Letter  be  sent  to  the  Home  Office  stating  the  reports  of  cases  of 
Asiatic  Cholera  received  by  the  Board,  and  enclosing  a  copy  of  Dr.  Robinson's  letter  and 
of  Mr.  Grainger's  report  on  cases  included  in  the  Registrar-General's  report  to 
the  Board,  and  inquired  into  by  Mr.  Grainger  ;  and  that  Viscount  Palmerston 
be  informed,  that  though  the  Board  consider  these  cases  sporadic,  and  that  in  no 
place  in  England,  of  which  they  have  accounts,  can  the  attacks  be  considered  to 
amount  to  an  epidemic  outbreak,  yet  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  its  presence  in  an  epidemic  form  at  Hamburgh  and  Berlin,  induce  the  board 
to  watch  all  cases  of  it  here  with  anxiety,  and  to  feel  strongly  the  importance  of  all  cases 
being  immediately  investigated,  whenever  practicable." 

"  Ordered  further, — That  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  sent  to  Sir  William  Molesworth. 

"  Friday,  9  th  September. 

"  Read, — A  Letter  from  Dr.  H.  Gavin,  forwarding  a  letter  from  Dr.  Glover,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  announcing  the  appearance  of  Cholera  there,  and  requesting  the  attendance 
of  Dr.  Gavin,  with  authority  from  the  Board,  if  possible. 

"  Read  also, — A  Letter  from  Dr.  Greenhow,  Chairman  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
Tynemouth,  announcing  the  same  facts. 

"  Ordered — That  as  from  these  communications,  and  the  intelligence  contained  in  the 
local  papers,  it  appears  that  an  unusual  and  alarming  number  of  fatal  cases,  represented 
as  Asiatic  Cliolera,  have  occurred  in  and  about  Newcastle  ;  and  as  the  presence  of  cholera 
at  Hamburgh,  certain  parts  of  Sweden,  and  other  places  on  the  Baltic,  appears  to  the 
Board  to  justify  the  apprehension  of  its  appearance  in  this  countrj^,  where  it  has  always 
hitherto  become  epidemic  within  a  short  time  after  breaking  out  in  an  epidemic  form  at 
Hamburgh — Mr.  Grainger  be  directed  at  once  to  visit  Newcastle,  and  report  to  the  Board 
on  the  alleged  cases  of  cholera  and  the  health  of  its  locality,  with  reference  to  that  disease. 

"  Ordered  further — That  information  be  sent  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  that  the  Board  have  taken  this  step,  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  procure  information,  on  which  they  can  rely  with  reference  to  this  alleged  outbreak 
of  Asiatic  Cholera — with  a  view  either  to  the  removal  of  public  apprehension,  should  the 
report  be  found  without  such  foundation  as  may  watrant  alarm :  or,  if  it  should  be  well 
grounded,  of  taking  all  the  precautionary  measures  in  their  power. 

"10th  September  1853. 

"  Read — Telegraphic  despatch  from  Mr.  Grainger,  announcing  that,  on  medical  authority, 
cholera  is  epidemic  at  Newcastle. 

"  Ordered — That  a  copy  of  the  despatch  be  appended  to  the  letter  to  the  Treasury, 
informing  them  that  the  Board  have  despatched  Mr.  Grainger  to  Newcastle. 

"  Ordered  further — That  a  copy  of  the  letter  and  despatch  be  sent  to  Sir  Wm.  Moles- 
worth. 

"Monday,  September  1 2th  1853. 

"  Read — Telegraphic  despatch  from  Mr.  Grainger,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  stating  73 
cholera  cases  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  exclusive  of  those  dealt  with  in  private  practice  at 
Gateshead,  and  27  deaths. 

"  Ordered — That  on  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Grainger  explaining  the  despatches, 
information  be  sent  to  Viscount  Palmerston  and  Sir  W.  Molesworth. 

"  Read — Report  from  Mr.  Gi-ainger,  with  appendix  of  evidence  from  medical  practitioners 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  showing  the  undoubted  presence  there  of  epidemic  cholera  in  a 
.yer J  severe  form.  '  . 
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"Ordcjred^ — -That  copies  be  directed  to  be  made  for — 

"The  Privy  Council  Office, 

"  The  Home  Office, 

"  The  President  of  the  Board, 

"  The  College  of  Physicians, 

"  The  Poor  Law  Board,  and 

"  The  French  Consul  General. 
"That  a  letter  be  sent  to  the  Privy  Council  Office,  with  the  report  of  Mr.  Grainger, 
submitting  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  issuing  an  Order,  under  the  Diseases'  Prevention 
Act ;  there  being  now  present  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  formidable  epidemic  disease, 
requiring  measures  of  precaution  to  be  taken  suited  to  the  emergency. 

"13th  September  1853. 

"  Read, — Second  report  from  Mr.  Grainger  on  Cholera  at  Newcastle  and  Gateshead. 

"  Ordered — That  copies  be  sent  to  the  same  addresses  as  yesterday  ;  and  that  the  attention 
of  the  Privy  Council  be  called  to  the  obstructions  to  medical  preventive  arrangement, 
already  beginning  to  be  felt,  in  the  absence  of  an  Order  in  Council." 


R.  D.  Grainger, 
Esq. 

19th  Jan.  1854. 


Copies  of  Letters 
and  Minutes,  S^c. 
September  1854. 


Letter  from  T.  Taylor,  Esq.  to  G.  G.  F.  Greville,  Esq. 

"  13th  September  1853. 
"  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  request  that  you  will  lay  the 
accompanying  letter  from  this  Board  before  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council. 

"  To  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council.  "  13th  September  1853. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  state  that,  while  they 
have  watched  with  great  anxiety  the  progress  of  epidemic  Cholera  from  Persia  to 
Russia,  and  its  spread  to  the  north  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  they  had 
regarded  with  still  greater  apprehension  its  outbreak  at  Hamburgh,  since  it  has  never  yet 
been  prevalent  in  that  city,  without  shortly  afterwards  appearing  in  England.  They 
now  grieve  to  have  to  state  that  they  have  received  information  of  a  violent  outbreak 
at  Newcastle  ;  that  fatal  cases  are  also  reported  by  the  Local  Board  as  having  occurred 
at  Hexham  and  Morpeth  ;  and  that  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  are  in  a  state  of 
great  apprehension.  The  Board  are  satisfied,  from  past  experience,  that  measures  of 
precaution,  promptly  taken,  are  not  only  attended  with  a  great  saving  of  life,  but  are 
most  efi"ectual  in  preventing  panic,  one  of  the  most  powerful  predisposing  causes  of  the 
disease.  I  am  directed  to  forward  the  report  of  Mr.  Grainger,  one  of  the  Board's 
medical  superintending  inspectors,  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  together  with  the  evidence 
of  the  medical  practitioners  of  that  town,  showing,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  presence  of 
Asiatic  Cholera  there  in  an  epidemic  and  very  severe  form.  Under  these  painfal  circum- 
stances, the  Board  feel  it  their  duty  to  submit  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  issuing 
Order  in  Council,  under  the  10th  section  of  the  Nuisances'  Removal  and  Diseases' 
Prevention  Act,  1848  ;  a  part  of  the  kingdom  being  attacked  with  formidable  epidemic 
disease,  requiring  measures  of  precaution  to  be  taken  with  promptitude,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  case. 


From  T.  Taylor,  Esq.  to  C.  G.  F.  Greville,  Esq. 

"  The  General  Board  of  Health,  Whitehall, 
"  13th  September  1853. 
"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  forward,  for  the  information 
of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  a  copy  of  a  second  despatch  on  Cholera 
at  Newcastle,  received  by  this  Board  from  Mr.  R.  D.  Grainger.  I  am  to  request  that 
you  will  direct  their  Lordship's  attention  to  the  marked  passage  which  shows  the 
obstructions  which  are  already  beginning  to  be  felt  from  the  deficiency  of  powers  of 
boards  of  guardians — a  deficiency  which  could  at  once  be  removed  by  regulations  by 
this  Board,  under  an  Order  in  Council,  issued  on  the  authority  of  the  10th  section  of  the 
Nuisances'  Removal  and  Diseases'  Prevention  Act,  1848  ;  but  which,  failing  such  an  order, 
neither  local  or  central  authority  can  supply." 


From  T.  Taylor,  Esq.  to  H.  Waddinyton,  Esq. 

"  The  General  Board  of  Health,  Whitehall, 
,    .  .  ,  "  ISth  September  1853. 

, .  V"*-  ^™  f^irected  by  tlie  General  Board  of  Health  to  forward  to  you,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Sn-  W.  Molesworth  and  Viscount  Palmerston,  a  copy  of  the  report  just  received 
by  the  Board  froni  Mr.  Grainger,  one  of  their  medical  superintending  inspectors,  who 
was  sent  on  Friday  night  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne— with  the  evidence  of  medical  prac- 
titioners m  that  town— from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen,  Asiatic  cholera  is  epidemic  at  Newcastle  in  a  very  severe  form.  . 
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J2.  Z>.  Grainger,       "  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Board  have  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  Office 
-^^1'  suggesting  the  issue  of  an  Order  under  the  10th  section  of  the  Nuisances'  Removal  and 

19th  Jan  1854    -^-^iseases  Prevention  Act,  1848  (11  and  12  Vict.  c.  123)." 

"  From  T.  Taylor  Esq.,  to  H.  Waddington,  Esq.,  Home  Office. 

"  13th  September  1853. 
"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  forward,  for  the  information 
of  Viscount  Palmerston,  a  copy  of  the  second  report  of  Mr.  Grainger  on  cholera  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

"16th  September  185.3. 

"  Read, — Telegraphic  despatch  from  Mr.  Grainger,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  a  letter 
asking  for  the  services  of  medical  superintendents  under  him. 

"  Ordered — That  Dr.  Waller  Lewis  be  directed  by  electric  telegraph  to  proceed  to 
Newcastle. 

"Ordered — That  this  be  communicated  to  the  Treasury,  the  Home  Office,  and  the 
President. 

"  The  Board  received  a  copy  of  the  order  in  council  under  the  9th  section  of  the 
Nuisances'  Removal  and  Diseases'  Prevention  Act. 

"  Ordered — That  the  issue  thereof  be  communicated  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision  of  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  Lord  Advocate. 

"  That  in  communicating  to  the  Home  Office,  the  attention  of  Viscount  Palmerston  be 
called  to  the  important  services  rendered  in  the  last  attack  of  cholera  in  18-18-9  by  the 
inspectors  of  prisons  and  inspectors  of  factories,  and  that  it  be  suggested  that  they  be 
requested  to  act  on  their  former  instructions. 

"  Read, — Fourth  report  of  Mr  .Grainger  from  Newcastle,  and  report  from  Mr.  Stainthorpe, 
medical  officer,  Hexham,  announcing  three  cases  of  choleraic  diarrhoea. 

"  Ordered — That  copies  be  sent  as  before." 


494.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  exertions  in  arresting  or  mitigating,  to  the  best 
of  your  ability,  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1853,  were  such  and  so  continuous,  that  after 
your  return  to  town,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  you  were  seriously  ill  and  indisposed 
from  the  effects  of  those  exertions  ? — That  is  very  true.    I  was  in  bed  five  days  I  think. 

495.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  your  conduct  and  behaviour  here  then,  you 
exerted  yourself  to  the  best  of  your  ability  to  mitigate  the  evil  then  impending  on  the 
community  ? — Certainly  ;  I  had  an  enormous  amount  of  labour. 

496.  Did  you,  during  the  time  of  youx  stay  here,  receive  from  Dr.  Robinson  a  printed 
copy  of  a  letter  having  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  late  outbreak,  written  by  him 
to  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ? — I  did. 

497.  Is  it  there  stated  as  follows: — "In  the  strictures  passed  upon  the  General  Board 
"  of  Health,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  include  their  excellent  officer  Mr.  R.  D.  Grainger,  to 
"  whom,  were  it  merely  for  his  distinguished  private  and  professional  reputation,  the  utmost 
"  respect  is  due  from,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  has  been  rendered,  by  the  medical  profession 
"  of  the  district  ?" — It  is. 

498.  That  is  dated  I  see,  the  13th  of  September,  1853  ;  did  you  accept  that  on  the 
Tuesday  as  an  evidence  of  the  approbation,  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  least,  of  your  previous 
exertions  in  respect  of  that  outbreak  ? — I  put  that  interpretation  upon  those  words. 


R.  D.  Grainger,  499.  {Chairman)  Have  you  anything  further  to  observe  with  reference  to  the  further 
Esq.  allegation  as  to  the  tardiness  and  inefficiency  with  which  the  house-to-house  visitation 
  was  carried  out  ? — I  may  repeat  what  I  stated  yesterday,  that  on  the  first  occasion  when 

zutn  Jan.  i804.  j  communicated  with  the  guardians — on  the  Saturday  evening  of  my  arrival — the  medical 
officers  who  were  present  were  consulting  as  to  the  requirements  that  they  thought  were 
befitting  to  carry  out  an  efficient  system  of  house-to-house  visitation.  I  was  a  stranarer 
to  Newcastle  at  the  time.  I  had  once  been  here  for  half  a  day  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
I  but  was  really  a  stranger  to  the  town  in  its  general  extent,  and  to  the  requirements  that 
might  be  necessary.  When  the  medical  officers  attended  the  guardians  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  September  the  10th,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  amount  of  assistance 
which  was  then  required,  and  the  conclusion  was,  that  sixteen  medical  students  should  be 
obtained  to  carry  out  the  house-to-house  visitation  system,  and  that  tlie  medical  officers 
should  receive  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  in  practice  to  assist  them  in  attending  to  the 
cases  of  developed  cholera  ;  and  I  may  state  that  every  evening  it  was  my  practice,  when 
the  medical  officers  were  present,  to  put  to  every  gentleman  when  I  saw  him,  and  to 
every  medical  officer,  the  question,  what  extra  assistance  of  any  kind  was  required  to 
meet  the  epidemic.  Various  requirements  were  made  by  those  gentlemen.  I  took  notes 
of  them  and  submitted  them  to  the  guardians ;  and  in  all  instances,  without  an  exception, 
as  I  now  remember,  all  the  requirements  of  the  medical  officers  for  extra  medical  assistance 
were  granted  by  the  guardians.  There  was  considerable  delay,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  and 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  sixteen  medical  students.  Mr.  Newton,  I  know,  was 
able  to  supply  himself  almost  immediately,  and  probably  the  very  first  day,  but  there  was 
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great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  other  medical  students.    I  urged  repeatedly  upon  all  parties    R,  jo,  Grainger, 
that  spoke  to  me  about  them  the  necessity  of  having  these  students  brought  in  at  once,  Esq. 
for  several  of  them  were  in  the  country  ;  I  urged  that  they  should  be  sent  for;  that  7~  -io^A 

messengers  should  be  dispatched  to  fetch  them  ;  and  it  did  not  rest  with  me  but  with  the  ^wti  -'an. 
guardians,  with  the  assistance  of  the  medical  officers  and  those  who  furnished  the  names 
of  the  medical  students^  to  obtain  them.  I  made  repeated  representations  of  the  great 
necessity  of  obtaining  these  medical  visitors  instantly  ;  but  I  considered  that  those  gentle- 
men who  furnished  the  list  of  the  medical  students  connected  with  the  schools  of  the  town 
were  the  parties  who  ought  to  obtain  them  ;  for  the  students  that  were  to  be  obtained, 
and  their  names  and  addresses  and  all  about  them,  were  utterly  unknown  to  me.         _  _ 

500.  Speaking  generally  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  house-to-house  visi- 
tation system,  dui  you,  and  did  the  board  of  guardians  as  far  as  you  know,  use  your  and 
their  best  endeavours  to  organize  that  system  as  fast  and  as  efficiently  as  you  could  ? — Yes  ; 
I  mentioned  yesterday  that  I  telegraphed  to  London  to  have  the  addresses  of  students 
there  obtained — to  meet  the  case  of  this  town  being  unable  to  supply  itself  from  its  own 
schools,  if  that  should  happen.  I  also  telegraphed  Dr.  Christison,  in  Edinburgh,  to 
inquire  about  medical  students ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  obtained  there.  I  took  every 
possible  means  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  these  medical  students,  and  to  organize  the 
system  as  fast  as  possible. 

501.  {To  Mr.  Neivton.)  Are  you  aware  that  JAr.  G]-ainger  not  only  suggested,  or  endorsed 
the  suggestion  of,  the  organization  of  a  house-to-house  visitation  system,  but  that  he 
specially  suggested  one  detail  of  it,  on  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  which  he  had 
reported  in  1849 ;  namely,  as  to  the  visiting  of  the  working  men  at  their  own  abodes 
in  the  morning,  before  they  went  to  their  work,  and  in  the  evening  after  their  return 
from  it  ? — I  am  aware  that,  several  days  before  Mr.  Grainger  came,  I  suggested 
house-to-house  visitation,  and  it  v/as  agreed  to  be  carried  out  upon  my  suggestion. 
With  reference  to  the  suggestion  ascribed  to  Mr.  Grainger,  about  visiting  the  v/orking 
classes  before  they  went  out  and  after  they  came  in,  I  believe  that  was  the  result  of  a 
conversation  between  Mr.  Grainger  and  myself ;  but  we  agreed  that  that  was  the  best 
time  when  they  ought  to  be  visited. 

502.  {Mr.  Sivion.)  Supposing  that  were  exactly  so,  it  would  probably,  in  your  opinion, 
indicate  that  Mr.  Grainger  was  willing  to  receive  suggestions  which  might  render  the 
system  of  visitation  as  efficient  as  possible  ? — I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Grainger's  intentions 
were  good.    I  do  not  question  his  intentions  at  all. 

Mr.  Grainger  :  Further,  I  wish  to  state  that  as  soon  as  any  medical  students  were 
obtained,  I  called  them  together,  and  had  a  special  interview  with  them,  giving  them 
express  instructions  as  to  their  mode  of  procedure  ;  that  a  visitors'  return,  or  proper 
form  in  blank,  was  printed  and  given  to  tlie  visitors,  in  order  that  the  guardians  might 
know  the  exact  pi'Ogress  of  the  disease  from  day  to  day;  but  that — and  mainly,  I 
believe,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  pressure  to  which  the  medical  officers  and 
everybody  else  engaged  in  this  visitation  were  subject  day  by  day — there  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  those  blank  returns  filled  up,  and  scraps  of  paper  frequently  were 
brought  in,  which  introduced  some  confusion ;  but  all  those  returns  and  plans  were 
devised  by  me.  I  also  think  it  right  to  state  that  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  Mr.  Newton  or  any  other  gentleman ;  but  still  Mr.  Newton's 
suggestions  to  the  board  of  guardians  for  the  treatment  of  cholera,  which  I  have  seen 
in  the  IVeivcastle  Journal  of  the  10th  September,  and  which  I  think  perfectly  excellent 
and  sound,  are  simply,  I  must  say,  the  measures  which  have  for  years  been  advocated  and 
practised  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  I  may  state,  in 
the  presence  of  the  medical  gentlemen  in  this  room,  that  the  very  tei-m  of  house-to-house 
visitation  originated  solely  and  entirely  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  ]84<9, 
for  the  term  was  not  known  in  the  English  language  before,  or  in  the  dictionary  of  medicine. 

Mr.  Newton :  1  must  correct  Mr.  Grainger.  House-to-house  visitation  had  its  origin 
with  a  gentleman  in  iSewcastle  in  1832. 

503.  Chairman  {to  Mr.  Grainger.)  Did  you,  at  any  time  during  your  stay  here, 
between  the  10th  and  the  19th  of  September,  in  any  way  oppose  or  discountenance, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  calling  together  of  the  medical  profession  as  a  body,  or  any 
number  of  them  ? — In  no  degree  whatever  ;  I  solicited  their  opinions  in  every  way.  I 
remained  at  the  hotel  at  certain  hours  expressly  to  see  them.  Bodies  of  them  came,  the 
medical  officers  and  so  forth ;  and  I  never  opposed  the  calling  together  of  the  medical 
men  of  this  town  in  any  way. 

504.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  with  reference  to  the  providing  of  cholera 
hospitals  for  the  sick  ? — I  did  not  expressly  recommend  the  formation  of  cholera 
hospitals,  and  my  reason  for  not  doing  so  was  the  experience  obtained  in  Germany,  and 
particularly  in  this  country  in  1849,  as  to  the  extreme  evil  of  cholera  hospitals  ;  indeed, 
before  the  cholera  became  epidemic  in  1849,  the  Board  of  Health,  upon  the  information 
they  had  obtained  from  various  sources,  stated  that  the  establishment  of  cholera  hospitals 
was  not  successful.  I  find  that,  out  of  5,168  cases  of  cholera  treated  at  home,  the  deaths 
were  1,909,  or  36-9  per  cent. ;  while,  out  of  2,040  cases  treated  in  hospitals,  the  deaths 
were  no  less  than  1,099,  or  53  per  cent.,  making  a  difi"erence  of  16-1  per  cent,  in  favom- 
of  home  treatment,  which,  in  the  whole  of  the  hospital  cases,  would  amount  to  a  saving 
of  about  345  lives.  Now  that  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 
in  the  epidemic  of  1849.    But  even  before  this  experience  had  been  obtained,  the  Board 
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MINUTES  Ol?"-  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


JR.  D.  Grainger,    of  Health  had  had  experience,  whidi  led  tbeivi  to  state  that  the  estaoiishment  of  cholera 
Esq.  hospitals  v-'as  not  successful. 

  Air.  Simon  :  Without  at  all  impugning  }-our  right  iind  duty  to  form  your  own 

20th  Jan.  1854.     opinion  on  the  subject,  and  to  act  upon  that  opinion,  I  would  ask  you  whether  that 

 dilference  of  mortality  in  hospitals  and  out  of  hospitals  may  not,  perhaps,  have  arisen 

from  the  fact  that  the  more  advanced  and  woi'st  cases  chiefly  were  sent  to  hospitals  ? — 
That  may  partly  account  for  it ;  but  facts  are  given  which  show  that  the  mortality 
greatly  depended  upon  the  distance  to  which  the  patients  were  transported,  for  the 
experience  of  both  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and  particularly  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Duncan,  of  Liverpool,  shows  the  effect  of  distance  in  increasing  the  mortality.  Here  is 
a  table  of  three  cholera  hospitals  in  Liverpool,  at  different  distances  from  the  infected 
districts,  with  the  results. 

505.  (G/iairman.)  Are  you  reading  from  a  report  by  Dr.  Sutherland  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  on  epidemic  cholera,  published  in  1850  ? — I  am — page  128. 

506.  These  are  points  which  influenced  y out  judgment  r — They  are;  there  is,  first  of 
all,  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Sutherland  upon  the  effect  of  distance.  The  effect  of  distance  in 
the  cases  of  patients  carried  to  hospitals  has  been  made  the  subject  of  statistical  inquiry. 

507.  Those  are  the  materials,  or  part  of  the  materials,  on  which  you  formed  your  judg- 
ment that  it  was  not  ad'sdsable,  in  all  cases  at  all  events,  to  suggest  cholera  hospitals  ? — 
Yes.  Will  you  allov/  me  also  to  say  that  I  do  not  find,  first  of  all,  in  Mr.  Newton's 
recommendations  to  the  board  of  guardians  in  the  Newcastle  Journal  of  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, that  he  ever  recommended  hospitals ;  and  no  medical  ofiicer,  or  other  person,  ever 
at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  guardians  stated  or  advanced  the  necessity  of  an 
hospital  being  provided- — to  my  recollection,  at  least. 

508.  It  is  complained  that  the  Board  of  Health  and  their  otiicers  destroyed  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  medical  profession  here,  and  prevented  them  from  taking  the  matter  up, 
and  did  not,  on  their  own  part,  institute  such  measures  as  the  crisis  needed.  In  answer 
to  that  would  you  wish  to  say  anything  ? — I  must  say,  in  answer  to  one  thing,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  assistance  to  the  poor  having  been  ca.rried  out  by  strangers,  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  on.  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  my  stay  here,  the  guardians  gave  a  carte 
blanche  to  the  medical  officers  to  employ  any  medical  men  that  they  thought  proper  ;  and 
that  no  strangers  whatsoever  were  employed,  until  after  I  left  the  town,  that  I  am  aware 
of.    There  was  not  one  employed  under  me. 

509.  I  remember  that  yesterday  Mr.  Rayne,  as  well  as  Mr.  Newton  to-day,  seemed  to 
complain  that  the  services  which  the  junior  practitioner .s  of  the  town  might  have  rendered 
were  over-looked,  at  a  moment  when  people  were  going  to  a  distance  to  get  medical 
attendants.  How  is  that?  Did  not  the  board  of  guardians  employ  any  junior  prac- 
titioners from  the  district  here? — I  do  not  know  who  they  wtre,  but  on  the  first  night  of 
my  attendance  there  were  six  or  eight  extra  practitioners  appointed  altogether. 

510.  Resident  practitioners? — Resident  medical  practitioners,  as  I  understood. 

511.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Is  it  in  any  degree  a  principle  with  the  Board  of  Health 
under  circumstances  of  this  nature,  to  prefer  elder  medical  students,  or  persons  not  locally 
in  practice,  to  those  that  are  actually  engaged  in  practice  in  the  locality? — The  general 
custom  has  been  to  employ  senior  students  for  the  house-to-house  visitation.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  they  can  give  up  a  larger  amount  of  their  time  to  it ;  that  is  the  view  of  the 
Board  of  Health  ;  and  that  the  general  practitioners  of  the  town  should  be  appointed  by 
the  guardians  to  attend  the  serious  cases  of  developed  cholera, — the  medical  students  acting 
under  the  direction  of  each  medical  officer  in  his  district,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering, 
by  house-to-house  visitation,  the  incipient  cases  of  premonitory  diarrhoea. 

512.  [Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  wish  to  make  any  further 
observations  ? — I  think  it  is  still  due  to  myself,  as  so  many  allegations  have  been  made 
against  me  by  certain  medical  gentlemen  of  this  town,  to  refer  once  more  to  this  paper — 
the  Newcastle  Journal  of  September  1 7th— -Dr.  Robinson,  for  instance,  has  made  various 
allegations  against  me  for  inefficiency,  and  so  forth.  Now  I  put  in  one  letter  yesterday, 
addressed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  dated  September  13th,  and  which 
seemed  to  express  approbation  of  my  endeavours  ;  and  now  1  find  here  that,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  on  Wednesday  the  14th,  Dr.  Robinson  observed  "  that  he  coincided 
"  with  aU  that  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Grainger,  and  that  the  medical  profession  were  much 
"  indebted  to  him.  for  the  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  them  since  his  arrival."  That 
was  on  Wednesday  the  14tli,  when  the  whole  of  the  measures  which  I  had  recommended 
were  being  carried  out,  as  far  as  they  could  be ;  and  what  I  can  have  done  to  forfeit 
Dr.  Robinson's  good  opinion,  between  the  Wednesdaj^  when  Dr.  Robinson  thus  said  that 
the  medical  profession  of  Newcastle  were  much  indebted  to  me  for  my  valuable  services, 
and  the  Saturday,  when  I  introduced  Dr.  Gavin,  and  handed  over  the  whole  management 
of  the  affair  to  him,  is  still,  I  must  say,  an  entire  mystery  to  me.  I  will,  however,  put  in 
that  newspaper,  if  you  will  allow  me.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  I  find 
it  so  reported. 

513.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gibb,  of  your  having  stated  that 
you  were  anxious  to  call  together,  not  so  much  the  medical  profession  at  large  as  the  medical 
parochial  officers  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr.  Gibb  has  given  a  perfectly  accurate 
statement  of  what  took  place.   The  only  point  that  I  recollected  yesterday,  when  the  subject 

meeting  of  the  profession  was  mentioned  f,o  me.  was  this — that  I  received  an  invitation 
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trom  the  Pathological  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Gibb  is  secretary,  to  attend  a.  meeting  on  r,  />.  Grainger, 
Thursday,  the  15th.    It  was  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  guardians  met ;  and  probably  Mr.  Esq. 

Gibb  has  got  the  letter  that  I  then  sent,  but  it  was  to  this  effect :  that  the  guardians  met   

the  same  evening,  and  that  I  must  attend  there  ;  that  my  duties  called  me  to  see  them  ;    ^Oth  Jan.  1854. 

but  that  if  the  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society  had  not  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the   

meeting  of  the  guardians,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  met  my  professional  brethren 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society,  and  should  have  gone. 

514.  My  question  had  no  reference  to  anything  on  the  15th,  but  to  the  interview 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Gibb,  in  tlie  presence  of  Dr.  Gavin,  on  Simday  the  18th.  Do 
you  remember  the  circumstance  to  which  Mr.  Gibb  has  alluded,  namely — that  you  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Gavin,  stated,  that  you  did  not  so  much  wish  to  call  the  medical 
profession  as  a  body  together,  as  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  parochial  officers  i 
— I  do  not  recollect  that,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  so,  and  that  I  gave  that  answer.  I 
may  not  have  thought  that  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  were  at  that  time  par- 
ticularly called  upon  to  meet  the  whole  body  of  the  profession  in  the  town.  My  view  may 
have  been  this  :  that  I  had  already  had  communications  with  a  large  body  of  physicians 
and  surgeons ;  that  many  of  them  had  attended  at  the  meetings  of  the  guardians ;  and 
that  the  views  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  town  had  been  sufficiently  consulted  on 
those  occasions.  If,  however,  they  had  called  a  meeting  together,  I  should  have  been  very 
happy  to  have  attended  it. 

515.  {Mr.  Simon.)  But  you  did  not  consider  it  your  duty  to  take  the  initiative  in 
calling  such  a  meeting  ? — Certainly  not. 

516.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  find  any  particular  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties 
here,  greater  than  under  similar  or  analogous  circumstances  you  have  experienced  in  other 
places  ? — I  certainly  did,  very  considerable  difliculties,  peculiar  to  this  town. 

517.  That  had  some  influence  probably  on  your  disinclination  to  call  together  the 
medical  profession  ? — I  cannot  charge  my  memory  at  this  time  that  it  did ;  but  there 
were  various  most  difiicult  points  and  delicate  points  to  deal  with  in  reference  to 
the  medical  profession  in  the  town  ;  from  circumstances  which,  I  believe,  are  tolerably 
well  known  to  the  profession,  conflicting  opinions  between  different  parties  of  the  medical 
profession  here,  so  that  it  might  have  been  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  act  in  liarmony 
and  with  common  consent.  And  in  proof  of  that,  I  think  I  ought  to  say,  that  when  I 
recommended  to  the  guardians  that  they  should  appoint  some  gentleman  of  the  town,  in 
whqm  they  had  confidence,  to  superintend  certain  measures,  I  sliould  have  liked  to 
bave  recommended  one  gentleman  in  particular,  who,  I  thought,  had  great  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  but  I  really  was  deterred  from  doing  so  because  I  knew  that  I  should  thereby 
give  offence  to  other  medical  gentlemen,  owing  to  the  division  of  opinion  in  the  town. 

518.  Did  the  difficulties  which  you  thus  experienced  tend  to  impede  you  in  the 
energetic  discliarge  of  your  duties  ? — 1.  wanted  medical  assistance  to  be  obtained,  which 
I  think  might  have  been  obtained  more  promptly  but  for  those  difficulties. 

519.  Supposing  the  unusual  circumstances  alluded  to  had  not  been  in  operation,  do 
you  think  that  you  could  have  discharged  those  duties  with  greater  ease  and  greater 
energy  ? — It  is  probable,  from  what  I  saw  ;  and,  in  fact,  if  I  were  to  state  the  numerous 
communications  of  various  sorts  that  I  received  from  different  medical  gentlemen  in  this 
town,  I  think  it  would  be  perceived  that  I  was  in  a  very  difficult  position  in  acting 
between  them. 

520.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  Avhetlier  any  special  or  peculiar  oljstacles  were  thrown 
in  your  w&y  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  brought  the  charges  against  the  Board  of 
Health  or  its  officers  ? — I  do  not  know  who  those  gentlemen  are  altogether.  There 
were  constant  communications  made  to  me  by  medical  gentlemen  here  of  different 
opinions  and  views  with  reference  to  each  other.  It  placed  me  in  a  very  painful 
position ;  for  instance — it  was  a  point  of  great  importance  to  obtain  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  medical  students  who  were  to  act  in  the  town,  and  I  found  that  one 
(i(msiderable  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  arose  in  consequence  of  their  having  to  be 
obtained  from  the  two  conflicting  medical  schools  of  this  town. 

521.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  communications  to  which  you  allude  ? — They  were 
j    opinions  which  were  expressed  to  me,  but  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to  mention 

them. 

522.  What  sort  of  opinions,  and  on  what  points  ? — There  were  conflicting  opinions 
expressed  of  several  medical  gentlemen. 

523.  Were  they  opinions  respecting  persons  ? — Persons  entirely. 

524.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Depreciatory  expressions,  used  by  one  set  of  persons  relatively  to 
another  set  of  persons  ? — If  I  am  pressed,  I  must  say  they  were. 

525.  {Chairman)  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  individuals  who  expressed  to  you 
any  such  depreciatory  opinions  of  any  others ;  and  of  the  times  and  places  where  those 
depreciatory  opinions  were  expressed  ? — I  would  not  charge  my  memory  at  this  time 
with  what  any  one  individual  said  of  any  other  individual,  for  I  might  confuse  names 
together,  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  being  utter  strangers  to  me.  But  the  main  fact 
which  I  state  to  you  I  state  on  oath,  viz.,  that  such  communications  were  made. 

526.  Mr.  Potter  wishes,  if  possible,  to  refresh  your  memory  on  this  subject,  with 
reference  to  certain  individuals.  Do  you  recollect,  or  can  you  at  this  moment  charge 
your  memory  to  the  effect,  that  either  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Furness,  Mr,  Potter,  or  Sir 
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R.  D.  Grainger,    John  Fife  ever  expressed  any  such  depreciatory  opinions  of  any  other  members  of  the 
^^q.  profession  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  of  those  gentlemen  doing  so. 

~~ —  527.  Can  you  recollect  that  any  members  of  the  sanitary  committee,  then  existing  in 

Jan.  1854.    .j^]^jg  town,  at  any  time  expressed  any  such  depreciatory  opinions  of  any  other  members  of 
the  profession  ? — Certainly  not. 

528.  Or  did  they  make  any  recommendation  to  you  not  to  call  together  the  profession? 
— I  have  no  recollection  that  they  did.  With  reference  to  my  connexion  with  the 
profession,  there  was  another  circumstance,  which  seemed  to  me  to  give  the  gentlemen  of 
the  profession  facilities  for  making  communications  to  me.  Dr.  Headlam  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  you  have  alluded,  and  I  was  in  frequent  communi- 
cation with  him  as  chairman  of  that  joint  committee,  so  that  they  all  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  views,  either  through  him,  or  else  personally  at  the  meetings  of  the 
board  of  guardians. 

529.  Did  you  in  the  exercise  of  your  discretion  suggest  that  expense  was  an  objection 
to  employing  the  junior  medical  practitioners  of  the  town  ? — -I  think  it  is  very  possible 
that,  knowing  the  painful  discussions  which  had  arisen  at  the  end  of  previous  epidemics 
between  many  of  the  medical  men  and  the  guardians  in  many  towns  of  England  with 
reference  to  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  relief  given  in  cholera,  I  might  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  guardians  to  the  fact  that  they  must  at  all  events  consider  the  question  of 
expense,  and  that  the  proposal  alluded  to  might  resolve  itself  ultimately  into  a  general 
employment  of  the  whole  body  of  the  medical  gentlemen  in  the  town,  without  any  previous 
arrangement  about  expenses  and  so  forth. 

530.  (^Mt.  Simon.)  Will  you  now  look  at  that  statement  of  the  Registrar-General's — 
at  the  top  line  of  it.  Do  those  figures  represent  high  rates  of  mortality? — Very 
high  rates. 

531.  {Chairman)  You  find  three  years  in  which  the  mortality  exceeds  30  per  1000  ? — 
Three  years,  excluding  1853. 

532.  {Mr.  Simon.)  In  this  country  should  you  not  look  upon  a  death  rate  of  30  in 
1000  as  almost  a  pestilent  death  rate? — It  is  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality,  and  indicative 
of  a  large  amount  of  epidemic  and  zymotic  diseases. 

533.  There  is  one  year,  I  think,  where  it  stands  at  36  and  a  decimal  ? — Yes,  1846,  that 
is  very  high  indeed. 

534.  In  the  last  year  it  stands  at  43  and  a  decimal  ? — 43-3. 

535.  Does  your  experience  of  death  rates  in  England  tell  you  of  many  cases  of  a 
population  of  this  extent  having  a  death  rate  of  that  amount  for  a  year  ?  — Not  certainly 
for  so  large  a  mass  of  population  as  89,000. 

536.  What  inference  should  you  draw  from  that  tfible  as  to  the  condition  of  human 
life  in  Newcastle  ? — I  should  infer,  as  what  may  be  called  the  natural  mortality  among 
mankind  is  very  fixed  and  not  uncertain,  that  this  great  excess  of  mortality  must  be 
dependent  upon  unnatural  causes  of  unhealthiness,  as  they  may  be  called — on  epidemic 
diseases,  which  may  be  prevented. 

537.  The  Eegistrar-General,  in  having  that  table  prepared  for  us,  has  appended,  you 
will  observe,  to  the  line  of  general  death  rate,  a  second  line,  in  which  he  specifies  the 
rates  at  which  the  population  has  died  from  zymotic  diseases  ? — -Yes,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years. 

538.  Speaking  in  round  numbers,  should  you  think  that  that  line  would  express  the 
proportion  of  preventible  deaths ;  or  that  it  would  bear  any  ratio  to  the  proportion  of 
preventible  deaths  1 — A  very  near  approximation,  because  it  seems  to  me,  from  my 
experience,  that  v/here  the  best  sanitary  arrangements  are  carried  out,  diseases  of  the 
zymotic  class  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  capable  of  being  eradicated. 

539.  {Chairman)  When  you  say  that  you  should  consider  the  class  of  zymotic  deaths 
to  be  nearly  preventible,  what  public  institutions,  or  what  instances  would  you  allege  in 
support  of  that  opinion  ? — The  best  instance  that  I  knoAV  of  our  capability  of  controlling- 
zymotic  diseases  as  regards  any  numbers  of  people,  is  the  model  lodging-houses,  in  London, 
which  I  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  examine ;  and  where  the  zymotic  deaths  are 
almost  reduced  to  nothing  among  a  population  of  about  1,600  or  1,700  people. 

540.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Of  all  ages? — Of  all  ages,  and  particularly  with  a  very  large 
proportion  of  children. 

541.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  also  a  fact,  known  to  you  as  a  sanitary  ofiicer,  that,  whereas 
typhus  and  some  other  such  diseases  used  at  one  time  to  prevail  very  extensively  in  union 
workhouses  and  prisons  and  so  on,  those  diseases  have  been  practically  eradicated  from 
the  better  regulated  among  those  public  institutions  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  fact  also. 

542.  Would  you  not,  as  a  sanitary  ofiicer,  consider  that  the  presence  of  typhus,  or  any 
such  form  of  zymotic  disease  to  any  considerable  extent  in  a  union  workhouse,  in  a 
prison,  or  in  any  other  public  institution  of  that  kind,  implied  a  negligence  of  sanitary 
precautions  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  those  institutions? — I  should  .say,  at  all 
events,  it  indicated  the  existence  of  removable  causes  of  disease  ;  and  if  there  are 
authorities  charged  with  the  removal  of  those  causes,  it  would  imply  neglect  on  their 
part. 

543.  {Mr.  Simon).  It  would  be  your  general  impression,  from  looking  over  that  paper, 
that  there  has  prevailed  in  Newcastle,  for  a  series  of  years,  a  considerable  amount  of 
preventible  disease  ? — -Yes. 
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54!4<.  Have  you,  in  your  visitation  of  different  districts  of  Newcastle,  seen  with  your    E.  D.  Grainger, 
own  eyes  any  physical  conditions  surrounding  tlie  population  there,  that  would  in  your  Esq. 
judgment  account  for  that  high  zymotic  mortality  ? — 1  have.   • 

5-^5.  Will  you  mention  those  conditions? — The  most  serious  evil  that  I  witnessed  in    20th  Jan.  1854. 
the  inspections  whicli  I  made  of  Newcastle  was  the  excessive  overcrowding.  That 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  serious  sanitary  evil.    It  had  extended  to  a  great  degree  ; 
and  had  been  exasperated,  as  I  understood,  shortly  before  my  arrival  by  a  new  influx  of 
Irish. 

546.  Perhaps  it  would  save  you  time  if  you  were  briefly  to  mention  the  districts  of  the 
town  with  which  you  are  most  familiar  ? — I  may  say  I  am  most  familiar  with  Sandgate. 
I  visited  some  other  parts  with  Mr.  Newton,  but  I  do  not  know  their  names.  I  know 
Sandgate — I  went  into  a  considerable  number  of  places  there. 

547.  And  in  that  district  you  found  to  a  considerable  extent  the  prevalence  of  over- 
crowding ? — Yes,  in  the  houses  that  I  went  int;:) ;  but  I  saw  tlie  woi-st  specimens  of  over- 
crowding with  the  inspector  of  nuisances. 

548.  In  the  same  district  ? — That  Avas  in  Sandgate. 

549.  Will  you  illustrate  the  kind  of  overcrowding  that  prevailed? — One  fixct  was 
mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Newton,  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons  being  in  one  room 
as  I  remember,  12  feet  by  15  feet. 

550.  But  we  would  rather  get  your  evidence  as  to  what  you  yourself  saw  ;  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  whether  you  found  single  rooms  answering  the  purpose  of  a  house  to 
entire  families  ? — Certainly. 

551.  Whether  also  you  found  any  rooms  occupied  by  families,  in  which  corners  of  the 
rooms  vrere  sub-let  to  other  families,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  I  saw  that,  in  one  room 
particularly,  where  a  man  was  lying  on  the  floor,  dying  of  some  chronic  disease,  and 
where  the  room  was  full,  so  to  speak,  of  men,  women,  and  children  besides. 

552.  (Chairman.)  Members  of  more  than  one  family  ? — Membei'S  of  more  than  one 
family — that  I  saAv  repeated  instances  of 

553.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  find  as  a  frequent  thing,  in  these  crowded  rooms,  that  the 
atmosphere  was  offensive  ? — Highly  offensive. 

554.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  in  that  locality  for  the  necessities  of 
the  population  in  regard  to  their  evacuations? — I  saw  that  they  were  most  defective — • 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  defective. 

555.  Did  you  see  evidence,  as  you  went  round,  of  defective  privy  accommodation  ?— In 
every  direction. 

556.  Did  you  see  excrement  extensively  scattered  about  on  the  pavements? — I  saw  it 
rejieatedly  on  the  pavements  and  on  the  gratings. 

557.  Did  you  in  the  dwelling-rooms,  inhabited  in  the  manner  you  have  described,  see 
that  the  excrements  of  persons  were  contained  in  what  are  here  called  "kits" — ixi  tubs, 
and  in  vessels  of  various  kinds — till  a  convenient  time  arrived  for  discharcing;  them  on  to 
the  pavement  ? — They  were  pomted  out  to  me  in  going  through  the  rooms  and  passages. 

558.  (Chairman.)  You  saw  them  repeatedly? — I  saw  them  in  many  instances;  I 
connot  charge  my  memory  with  the  number. 

55.9.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  presence  of  matters  of  that  kind  for  some 
hours  in  dwelling-rooms  would  be  detrimental  to  health  ? — Most  pernicious  ;  and  I  wish 
briefly  to  state  in  proof  of  that,  that  cholera  and  fever  particularly  prevail  in  houses  next 
to  privies,  and  over  them,  in  preference  to  other  houses  in  tlie  same  alleys  and  courts. 

560.  Would  it  be  an  over-statement  in  respect  to  such  districts  as  you  describe — and  I 
will  take  particularly  the  district  of  Sandgate — would  it  be  an  over -statement,  in  respect 
of  the  inner  dwellings  in  the  enclosed  part  of  Sandgate,  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  there 
are  constantly  in  an  atmosphere  of  their  own  excrements  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

561.  Do  you  believe  that  that  condition  of  their  atmosphere  would  have  exerted  an 
appreciable  influence  on  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  that  locality  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

562.  Do  you  believe  that  an  atmosphere  of  the  kind  which  you  have  described  is  com- 
patible with  liealth  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  it  is  not  compatible  with  health. 

563.  It  has  been  represented  to  us,  that  in  some  of  the  higher  districts  of  the  town  

in  some  of  the  better  conditioned  houses — cholera  has  prevailed  with  some  severity  ;  and 
although  we  have  not  yet  collected  full  evidence  on  this  pointy  it  seems  probable  from 
what  we  hear,  that  in  many  of  these  houses  the  arrangement  for  the  matters  in  question 
is  not  that  of  water-closets,  by  which  the  excrements  are  rapidly  carried  away  throuoh 
pipes  to  a  distance  from  the  habitations,  but  of  open  privies ;  so  that  the  exei-ementai 
matters  soak  more  or  less  into  the  soil,  and  accumulate  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
dwellings.    Should  you  consider  this  an  arrangement  detrimental  to  health  ?  —  Decidedly  so. 

564.  Suppose  it  should  transpire  that  in  this  town  thei-e  are  well  built  and  otherwise 
well  conditioned  houses,  in  tolerably  broad  streets,  inhabited  by  wealthy  persons,  where 

this  arrangement  prevails,  where  at  the  backs  of  the  houses,  or  perhaps  in  their  cellai's  

but  take  the  more  favourable  case,  and  say  at  the  backs  of  the  houses — there  are  open 
privies  of  this  kind  in  a  row,  with  other  houses  behind  them,  so  as  to  confine  any  emana- 
tions which  may  arise  from  these  privies  ;  Avould  it  surprise  you,  would  you  think  it 
unaccountable,  that  cholera  should  select  those  houses  for  its  visitation  ? — No,  I  shoidd 
not  indeed. 
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■B.  D.  Grainger,       565.  Should  you  consider  those  as  unwholesome  houses  in  respect  of  that  state  of  privy 
Esq.  accommodation? — Yes,  I  should. 

~ —     ^         566.  Will  any  diligence  of  the  housenuiid  in  rubbing  the  floors,  or  in  maintaining  what 
2Ulli  Jan.  18o4.    -g^  in  general  terms,  called  the  cleanliness  of  a  house,  compensate  for  the  bad  influence  of 
'  such  a  foecal  atmosphere  around  it  ? — Nothing  v^hatever. 

567.  A  house  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  in  good  condition,  inhabited  by 
decent  people,  with  a  proper  array  of  servants,  and  so  forth,  but  with  these  airangements 
behind  it,  woiJd  be  substantially  an  unwholesome  house,  and  one  likely  to  engender 
disease  ? — Certainly. 

568.  (Ohairman.)  Supposing  we  take  the  case  of  an  almost  model  house,  surrounded 
on  several  sides  by  bad  and  pestiferous  districts,  would  it  be  unaccountable  to  you,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  that  the  inmates  even  of  this  model  house  should  be  more  or  less 
affected  with  epidemic  disease  ? — Not  at  all.  Exactly  a  similar  case  occurred  in  1849,  in 
a  very  good,  well-built  row  of  houses  in  Kensington  parish,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  district 
called  the  Potteries,  where  a  large  number  of  pigs  were  kept  in  a  very  offensive  condition  ; 
so  that  the  smell  was  perceived  in  the  row  of  houses  to  which  I  am  alluding ;  and  when  the 
outbreak  of  cholera  occurred  in  that  row,  which  it  did  very  severely,  the  medical  men 
attributed  it  to  the  foul  air  thus  carried  thither  from  a  distance. 

569.  Reverting  to  the  general  state  of  Sandgate,  when  you  visited  it,  v/ould  you  be 
disposed  to  say  or  to  thiid^  that  the  state  of  that  district,  as  you  saw  it,  would  naturally 
suggest  to  a  person  acquainted  with  sanitary  matters  the  probability  of  that  district 
being,  sooner  or  later,  visited  with  epidemic  disease  ? — Certainly ;  it  presents  all  the 
characters  favourable  to  such  a  result. 

570.  Could  you,  with  your  knowledge  as  to  the  sanitary  conditions  which  are  requisite 
for  healthy  existence,  resist  the  impression  which  such  a  locality  would  make  upon  you 
as  to  the  inevitable  probability,  sooner  or  later,  of  some  virulent  epidemic  occurring 
there  ? — T  could  not.  It  is  not  only  in  tlie  interior  that  the  want  of  all  sanitary 
arrangements  is  obvious,  bvit  the  houses  are  so  close  together.  I  measured  one  passage, 
and  I  think  the  width  was  between  three  and  four  feet. 

571.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  record  of  any  sucii  locality  having  existed  in  such  a 
condition  for  any  length  of  time  without  having  been  virulently  aftected  with  epidemic 
of  one  kind  or  another  ? — No  ;  I  know  no  such  instance  ;  and  I  should  think  there  is  no 
such  place  but  what  would  be  habitually  affected  by  epidemic  disease. 

572.  Were  there  more  districts  than  Sandgate  in  such  a  condition  as  to  suggest  tliat 
inevitable  probability  of  epidemics  ?  — I  have  seen  some  others  in  the  town,  but  I  cannot 
distinguish  them  by  name — houses  against  the  banks  particularly. 

573.  (Mr.  Simon.)  In  reference  to  certain  cases  of  cholera  which  seem  to  have  occurred 
in  houses  of  the  better  class,  such  as  I  adverted  to  before,  suppose  that  it  should  appear 
on  inquiry  that  those  houses  are  properly  furnished  with  water-closets,  and  with  all 
arrangements  foi'  carrying  away  the  excrements  produced  in  the  establishment,  and  that 
thei'e  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  their  individual  drainage  ;  should  you  consider,  from 
the  generally  defective  state  of  Newcastle — in  respect,  first  of  all,  of  its  containing  such 
places  as  Sandgate  and  its  vicinity,  and,  secondly,  in  respect  of  the  common  prevalence 
of  open  privies,  even  in  the  better  parts  of  the  town — that  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  as  affected  by  these  influences,  was  capable  of  accounting  for  the  occurrence  of  cholera 
in  those  houses  that  themselves  might  present  no  particular  structural  defect  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  isolated  cases  in  a  moderate  attack  of  cholera  ; 
and  if  a  great  epidemic  like  that  which  has  now  visited  Europe,  the  most  destructive 
attack  of  cholera  that  has  yet  occurred  in  Europe,  were  to  break  out  in  a  town  as  it  did 
break  out  here  in  Newcastle,  the  general  malaria  to  which  you  aUude  would  undoubtedly 
expose  persons  living  in  the  best  ventilated  and  best  drained  houses  in  this  town  to  the 
danger  of  an  attack  of  the  epidemic. 

574.  So  that  you  would  not  consider  such  cases  as  telling  against  the  general  doctrine 
that  filth  invites,  while  cleanliness  gives  immunity  against,  epidemic  disease  ? — Not  in  the 
least  degree. 

575.  Was  your  attention  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  water  supply  of  Newcastle  during 
your  stay  here  ? — It  was  repeatedly. 

576.  Had  you  occasion  to  examine  the  water  supplied  to  the  greater  part  of  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead  by  the  Whittle  Dean  Company  ? — I  did  not  examine  it  at  the  time,  nor 
have  I  myself  examined  it  at  all  ;  but  this  I  have  done  :  I  requested  Dr.  Gavin  to  have 
some  jars  of  water  taken  fi-om  the  Tyne,  at  the  same  state  of  the  tide,  and  the  same  locality, 
at  which  the  water  had  been  drawn  by  tlie  company,  previously  to,  and  partly  during  the 
outbreak  of  cholera ;  and  I  can  state  that  that  water  was  examined  microscopically  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Rainey,  and  chemically  by  Dr.  Robert  Dundas  Thompson. 

577.  While  you  were  making  your  investigations  in  this  town,  did  you  hi, ;ir  complaints 
on  the  subject  of  the  water  supply  ? — Repeated  and  constant. 

578.  As  to  its  quality  or  quantity  ? — More  particularly  as  to  its  quality,  during  the  two 
months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  cholera.    At  least,  I  will  say  from  J uly. 

579.  What  was  the  general  tenor  of  those  complaints  ? — The  fact  was  brought  before 
my  notice  on  the  occasion  of  my  urging  the  thorough  cleansing  out,  by  the  jet  and  hose, 
of  the  dirty  holes  and  corners  in  Sandgate.  I  made  that  suggestion,  among  others,  to  the 
mayor  ;  and  some  gentleman  present  said,  "  To-morrow,  then,  we  shall  drink  that  water 
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again,  supplied  by  the  water  company/'  That  was  the  first  indication  I  had  how  the  town    R.  D.  Grainaer, 
was  supplied  with  water.    Then  after  that  there  were  repeated  communications  made,  and  Esq. 
particularly  to  the  board  of  guardians,  with  reference  to  that  subject.  ~ 

580.  Did  you  in  any  degree  verify  thooe  coinptu  nts  ?  Did  youin  any  rough  and  general    ^""^  "^^"^ 
way  examine  the  condition  of  the  water  ?    Did  you  see  it  in  a  glass  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  see 

the  water  myself  at  all,  excepting  at  the  hotel,  where  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  ;  where  it 
came  from  I  do  not  know. 

581.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  do  not  know  whether  it  may  have  been  filtered  before  you 
received  it  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

582.  (Ghairman.)  Supposing  that  it  should  liereaffcer  appear  tliat  the  water  was  turbid 
from  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter,  mechanically  diffused  throughout 
it,  in  the  form  of  flocks  ;  that  these  flocks  consisted  of  organic  forms,  similar  to  those  oi 
infusorial  or  diatomaceous  beings  ;  that  very  distinct  animaculai,  or  vil^riones,  were  sporting 
about  in  great  numbers  through  this  water  ;  and  that  the  weight  of  this  foreign  matter 
amounted  to  4-5  grains  in  a  gallon ;  would  you  consider  that  such  water  was  desirable,  or 
the  contrary,  for  house  purposes  ? — I  should  think  it  most  undesirable  for  domestic 
purposes. 

583.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Should  you  consider  that  the  presence  of  the  vibriones,  there  men- 
tioned, indicated  that  any  putrid  process  was  in  action  there  ? — I  should  think  that  the 
presence  of  all  those  minute  microscopic  animals  there  indicated  also  the  presence  of  the 
food  upon  which  they  live,  which  is  known  to  be  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

584.  Then  you  would  infer  from  the  presence  of  the  vibriones,  and  the  other  low 
organized  forms  there,  that  decomposition  was  proceeding  in  that  water  ? — At  that  time. 
They  would  take  up  the  last  particles  of  organic  matter  before  it  passed  into  flnal  de- 
composition. 

585.  (Chairman.)  Should  you  consider  that  7"1  grains  of  matter,  derived  from  organic 
sources,  in  a  gallon  of  water,  was  a  large  amount  ? — Certainly  it  is. 

586.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  visited  several  districts  of  this  town  ? — Yes.  They  may  be 
called  several,  I  think  ;  but  I  am  speaking  now  rather  at  hazard,  because  I  do  not  Imow 
the  exact  districts  and  divisions. 

587.  Did  you  put  yourself  under  other  guidance  than  Mr.  Newton's  ?  Did  joxi  go  mth 
other  functionaries  of  the  town  ? — More  particularly  with  Mr  Jenkins,  the  relieving  officer. 
That  I  understand  is  the  same  district,  namely,  Mr.  Newton's.  I  saw  some  districts  also 
with  Mr.  Gregsou,  as  I  remember  now. 

588.  Was  the  condition  of  the  houses  which  you  visited  out  of  Sandgate,  in  the  other 
districts  to  which  you  allude,  a  good  condition  ? — I  saw  in  some  other  districts  some 
very  badly  constructed  houses  ;  and  those  struck  me  as  the  worst  class  which  were  built 
against  the  banks.    Those  I  saw  also  with  Dr.  Robinson  in  1852. 

589.  {Chairman.)  We  find  that  under  a  local  act,  which  came  into  force  in  June 
1846,  the  town  council  is  empowered  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  registering  of  lodging- 
houses,  for  maintaining  cleanliness  therein,  and  for  keeping  tliem  in  a  wholesome 
condition  ;  to  lay  down  rules  for  cleansing  filthy,  and  unwholesome  dwellings,  and  to 
ascertain  and  fix  the  penalties  to  be  incurred  by  persons  for  the  breach  of  such  rules  and 
bye-laws.  Should  you  have  inferred,  from  your  inspexjtion  of  the  different  districts  of 
the  town,  that  a  law  of  this  nature  had  been  in  operation  for  seven  years  past  ? — I 
certainly  should  not  have  inferred  it. 

590.  Should  you  have  inferred  that  it  had  been  actively  and  zealously  performed  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  should  have  thought  so. 

591.  Did  you  ever  see  the  interiors  of  the  dwellings  througliout  so  large  a  district  in 
so  bad  a  condition  ? — Taking  the  whole  of  Sandgate,  with  a  population,  as  I  am 
informed,  of  between  4,000  and  5,000,  1  do  not  recollect  any  equal  area  in  so  bad  a 
condition. 

592.  Of  which  the  interiors  generally  were  in  so  filthy  and  unwholesome  a  condition  ? 
Yes  ;  and  with  such  a  total  absence  of  privies. 

593.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  believe  that  any  amount  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  amid  the  panic  of  an  epidemic,  can  compensate  for  the  previous  non-execution  of 
similar  duties  during  a  long  period  of  time  ? — It  is  impossible,  I  think. 

594.  (Chairman.) — You  alluded  just  now  to  the  question  of  banks.  Did  you  also 
pay  attention  to  the  system  of  house  construction,  which  prevails  in  Sandgate  and  in 
other  districts  ? — Yes. 

595.  Did  you  find,  as  a  common  form  of  house  construction  there,  that  rows  of  houses 
are  built  back  to  back,  with  deep,  I  will  not  say  alleys,  but  with  deep  chinks  between 
their  fronts  and  the  fronts  of  similar  double  rows  beside  them  ? — Yes,  I  saw  tha  t. 

596.  (Supposing  such  a  mode  of  house  construction  to  prevail  extensively  over  n 
district,  so  as  effectually  to  impede  all  thorough  ventilation,  and  to  insure  th;it  the  walls  of 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  habitations  shall  never  see  the  sun  nor  feel  the  wind,  <:l  )  you 
conceive  it  possible,  by  any  regulations  of  sewering  or  of  internal  cleanliness,  to  maintain 
such  ;i  ■listrict  in  a  wholesome  and  healthy  condition  ? — I  think  it  is  impossible. 

5'.)7.  (Mr.  Simon.)  If  yon  had  had  to  imagine  death-rates  for  a  population  subsisting 
in  the  condition  in  which  you  appear  to  have  found  a  large  portion  of  this  population 
subsisting,  would  those  death  rates  have  accorded  pretty  nearly  with  the  very  high  deatli 
rates  which  the  Registrar-General's  paper  discloses? — I  can  quite  conceive  that  thev 
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R.  D.  Grai7iger,    would  be  as  Ligli  as  these.    I  have  knoAvn  death  rates^  in  special  localities,  quite  as  high 

Esq.  from  similar  causes. 

20th  JaiT  1854  i^'^'^^'^™^'^'''^^-)        y*^^^  know  any  town  in  England  in  which  you  could  find  a 

 ■        ■    district  at  all  approaching  in  area  to  that  of  Sandgate,  in  which  the  form  of  liouse 

construction  is  so  radically  bad  and  unwholesome  ? — I  tliink  not.  I  think  that  the 
courts  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Avhich  are  about  the  worst  I  know,  are  decidedly 
wider  and  larger,  and  more  abundantly  supplied  with  privies. 

599.  Secondly,  as  to  the  construction  of  houses  in  what  are  here  termed  "  banks," 
would  3^ou  not  consider  that  the  building  of  a  house  with  its  back  or  side  into  an 
undrained  and,  perhaps,  sewage-sodden  mass  of  earth,  Avas  a  very  improper  mode  of 
construction  with  a  view  to  the  public  health  ? — So  much  so,  that  I  think  such  houses 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist. 

600.  In  so  far,  I  suppose,  you  would  consider  that  the  having  a  house  built  into  a 
damp  and  unwholesome  bank  was  even  worse  than  having  it  built  up  against  the  back 
of  another  house  ? — Certainly,  owing  to  the  constant  soakage  into  the  walls  of  ford 
inatter  from  the  higher  parts  above. 

601.  Did  you,  in  your  inspections  of  these  bank  districts,  see  any  evidences  of  the 
banks,  into  which  these  houses  are  built,  being  in  the  damp  and  unwholesome  state  to 
which  I  allude  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  seen  the  walls  damp,  and  was  told  that  it  was  their 
constant  condition,  and  that  the  liquid  from  the  walls  sometimes  leaked  into  the  rooms 
after  heavy  rain. 

G02.  "When  you  speak  of  liquid  in  that  Avay  saturating  the  brick  work  and  appearing 
on  the  walls,  do  you  mean  simple  dampness,  or  something  worse  ? — I  mean  the  liquid 
Avhich  comes,  loaded  with  sewage  matter,  from  the  general  soakage  from  above.  I  saw 
that  particularly  in  Tynemouth. 

60.3.  Let  us  keep  to  Newcastle.  Did  you,  in  your  personal  inspections,  see  enough  to 
induce  you  to  credit  the  information  thus  given  to  you,  as  to  the  walls  of  these  houses 
being  fi-equently  soaked  and  wet  with  dilute  foecal  matter  ? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  all  sorts  of  foul  liquids  formd  their  way  into  those  houses  at  times,  particularly  after 
heavy  rains. 

604.  Can  you  conceive  tho  co-existence  of  public  health,  in  any  width  of  the  term, 
with  such  a  state  of  house  construction  and  house  walls  ? — I  cannot  possibly.  That  is 
my  conviction. 

60.5.  I  think  you  alluded,  in  general  terms,  to  the  fact  that  you  were  informed,  and 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  privies  in  these  districts  ? — Yes ;  I 
saw  distinct  evidence  of  that. 

606.  I  presume  that  want  of  such  accommodation  in  districts  of  any  considerable  size 
Avoidd,  in  your  opinion,  lead  to  an  inevitable  and  extensive  pollution  of  those  districts  ? 
• — Inevitably  so  ;  and  I  found  it  so  in  going  round,  particularly  at  night,  with  Mr. 
Newton,  after  the  vessels  had  been  emptied  into  the  gutters,  and  particularly  on  to  the 
gratings,  Avhere  the  stench  was  most  oppressive. 

607.  Yesterday,  I  think,  in  specifying  the  causes  of  epidemic  visitations  here,  one  of 
the  medical  gentlemen  alluded  rather  pointedly  to  the  habits  of  the  population.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  conditions  of  privy  accommodation,  and  so  fortli,  which  jon  saw, 
do  you  conceive  tliat  any  zeal  for  cleanliness  or  any  habits  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  could,  in  the  long  run,  avail  to  keep  their  districts  clean 
and  wholesome,  or  to  save  them  from  the  poisonou.s  influences  of  this  malaria-exhaling 
soil  ? — I  think  it  is  impossible  that  any  habits  could  correct  that  evil. 

608.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  that  as  far  as  you  had  received  information  upon 
the  point,  there  Avere  houses  Avhich  had  been  recently  erected,  Avliich  Avere  in  as 
bad  a  sanitary  condition  as  the  old  district  of  Sandgate  ?— I  received  information  to 
that  effect  ;  scarcely  so  bad  as  Sandgate,  but  in  a  most  defective  sanitary  condition. 

609.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Did  you  ever  see  a  mass  of  building  as  large  as  Sandgate  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  so  closely  occupied  by  inhabitants,  in  any  other  town?— Not 
the  same  amount  of  area. 

610.  Do  you  knoAv  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  for  instance? — I  do  not  know  much  of 
Edinburgh  ;  but  I  visited  Glasgow  during  the  cholera  of  ]849. 

611.  Do  you  think  that  that  part  of  Newcastle  is  more  closely  packed  than  equal  areas 
in  Glasgow  ? — I  think  than  the  parts  which  I  saAv  in  Glasgow.  The  custom  in  Scotland 
of  high  houses  of  course  causes  a  great  condensation  of  inhabitants  upon  a  given 
area  ;  but,  speaking  of  the  toAvn  generally,  Avhat  I  saw  in  Glasgow  Avas  not  so  compact 
as  in  Sandgate.  The  narroAvness  of  the  passages  struck  me  particularly  in  Sandgate  ; 
and  I  had  them  measured  in  one  or  two  instances,  they  Avere  so  very  narrow. 

612.  Supposing  that  better  thoroughfares  betAveen  the  houses  existed,  and  that 
the  other  domestic  and  sanitary  arrangements  were  such  as  could  be  desired,  would 
the  croAvding  of  inhabitants  in  those  piles,  one  aboA^e  another,  which  exists  in 
Scotland,  be  largely  injurious  to  health  ? — OvercroAvding  would  be  injurious. 

613.  I  do  not  mean  overcroAvding ;  I  mean  living  in  flats  one  above  another? — I 
think  not  ;  and  for  this  reason — that  the  block  of  model  lodging-houses  in  the 
St.  Pancras  Eoad,  in  London,  containing  about  700  people,  is  very  high  ;  and  it  is 
found  that  the  ujoper  rooms  are  chosen,  because,  first  of  all,  of  their  quietness,  but 
also  because  they  are  found  to  be  so  remarkably  airy  and  healthy. 
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614.  Do  the  upper  rooms  obtain  their  healthiness  at  the  expense  of  the  lower    e.D.  Grawger, 
rooms  ? — ^The  lower  the  room  the  less  the  air  ;  the  higher  the  room  the  better  the  Esq. 
condition. 

615.  Would  you  think  the  houses  of  a  town,  consisting  of  four  or  five  or  six  stories,     20lli  Jan.  18o4. 

as  healthy  as  in  a  town  consisting  of  houses  of  two  stories,  everything  else  being  the  

yame  ? — No,  I  think  not.    I  think  the  lower  houses  would  be  the  healthier.    The  blocks 

of  houses  I  speak  of  are  in  open  spaces,  surrounded  by  open  spaces  in  all  directions. 

616.  {Chairman.)  We  asked  you  just  now  your  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  Avhich 
certain  local  Acts  had  been  put  in  force.  With  respect  to  the  public  Act,  the  ComuKm 
Lodging-houses  Act  of  1851,  did  you  ou  the  11th  of  September  1853  report  to 
the  Board  of  Health  that  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act  had  not  been  put  in 
operation  ? — I  did. 

617.  Was  it  Avithin  your  knowledge  that  a  meeting  of  tlie  town  council  was  to 
be  held  on  the  Wednesday  following,  the  14th,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  in  operation  ? 
— There  was  to  be  a  meeting,  more  particulai-ly  for  that  purpose. 

618.  You  understood  that  ? — Yes;  whether  exclusively  or  not  I  do  not  know;  but 
that  was  one  main  object. 

619.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  you  aware  that  there  were  one  or  two  remarkable  points  in 
relation  to  the  barracks  at  this  place,  during  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  ? — Yes,  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  some  very  important  and  peculiar  ftxcts. 

620.  That  they  were  exempt  from  cholera,  but  that  they  suffered  considerably  from 
diarrhoea,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  in  the  dragoon  regiment  they  had  on  an  average  two 
attacks  of  diarrhoea  to  every  individual  of  the  regiment? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that  fact. 

621.  And  that  in  the  infantvy  regiment,  on  an  average,  they  had  something  less  than 
one  case  of  diarrhoea  to  every  individual ;  and  tliat  none  of  all  those  cases  went  on  to 
cholera  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

622.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion,  either  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  large  prevalence  of 
diarrhoea,  or  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  non-occurrence  of  cholera  among  that  population  of  51 9 
persons  ? — The  opinion  that  I  have  formed  upon  that  point  is  this,  that  the  diarrhcsa  was 
dependant  upon  two  causes — the  general  presence'of  the  epidemic,  and  the  malaria  to  which 
the  barracks  were  subjected  by  the  effluvia  from  the  town  of  Newcastle  and  th.e  neigh- 
bouring districts.  The  fact  of  no  cases  going  on  to  cholera  I  conceive  depended,  first  of  all, 
upon  the  good  sanitary  state  of  the  barracks,  and  the  precautions  taken  to  keep  them 
in  a  healthy  condition  ;  and,  secondly,  the  great  promptness  with  which  the  premonitory 
diarrhoea  was  treated  on  its  earliest  appearance. 

623.  I  take  for  granted  that  you  have  read  this  communication  from  the  assistant  llde  Evidence, 
surgeons  of  those  regiments  to  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  post.  p.  241,  242. 
Department  ? — I  have. 

624.  And  you  believe  that  the  great  pains  taken  to  enforce  cleanliness  througliout  the 
establishment,  the  care  of  diet,  and  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  were  tlie  means  of 
counteracting  the  tendency  Avhich 'otherwise  the  diarrhoea  might  have  had  to  pass  on 
into  cholera  ? — ^Certainly,  Avith  the  prompt  treatment. 

625.  {Chairman)   That  together,  at  all  e\'ents,  they  mitigated  the  tendcuic}^  to 
cholera  ? — Greatly,  I  have  no  doubt. 

626.  {Mr.  Simon.)  If  it  had  been  possible  to  pursue  a  similnr  plan  of  management 
for  the  whole  toAvn  of  NcAvcastle,  to  make  all  the  poorer  houses  as  clean  as  the  barracks 
Avere  made,  to  make  all  the  thoroughfares  and  all  the  wajs  of  the  town  as  clean  as  the 
open  space  of  the  barracks,  to  meet  e\"ery  case  of  diarrhoea  by  appropriate  treatment  at 
its  commencement,  and  so  forth,  do  you  belieA^e  that  Newcastle  altogether  might  haA'e 
been  exempt  from  cholera,  as  the  barracks  Avere  ?~I  should  think  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Precisely  the  same  conditions  would  have  had  the  same  success,  no  doubt. 

627.  You  believe,  in  short,  tlia.t  Avliat  is  here  illustrated  on  a  small  scale,  in  a  com- 
munity of  519  persons,  might  have  been  illustrated  to  any  extent  by  the  application  of 
similar  means  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

628.  You  regard  this,  then,  simply  as  an  illustration  of  efiicient  sanitary  management  ? 
— Yes  ;  as  I  regard  the  exemption  of  the  model  lodging-houses  in  the  midst  of  London 
in  1849. 

629.  It  is  a  point  which  has,  I  believe,  been  included  by  implication  in  the  evidence 
which  you  have  already  given,  but  was  your  attention  much  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
paving  here  ?— Not  particularly. 

630.  Did  you  notice  in  any  neighbourhoods  of  the  town  much  reteirtion  of  filth  in 
interstices  of  the  pavement  ? — I  have  seen  it  in  a  general  way  repeatedly. 

631.  {Chairman.)  Is  a  large,  or  any  considerable  part  of  Sandgate  paved  Avith 
pebbles,  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  large  quantities  of  filth  in  the  interstices  ? — It  is 
paved  in  an  imperfect  manner  ;  and  there  are  spaces  between  tlie  stones. 

632.  ^  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  scavenage  was  adequately  performed  in 
any  district  of  the  toAvn  ? — My  attention  Avas  not  particularly  directed  to  that,  but  the 
existence  of  filth  indicated  that  it  AA'as  not. 

633.  {Chairman.)  Considering  Avhat  you  heard  of  the  want  of  privy  accommodation, 
could  any  extent  or  energy  of  scavenage  ever  avail  to  keep  such  a  district  clean  ? — I 
believe  not. 
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U.  B.  Grainger,  634;.  (i/v.  Simon.)  Did  you  see  any  of  the  few  public  privies  that  are  in  the  town  ? — I 
-E"**/.  examined  one,  but  that  was  in  1852,  not  this  last  year  ;  it  was  near  a  large  church  in  the 
  town  that  I  saw  it. 

i^'Oth  Jan.  1854,  y^^^^      condition  decent  ? — Very  far  from  it ;  it  was  highly  oflfensive,  and  greatly 

complained  of  to  me  by  the  neighbours.    Urgent  complaints  were  made. 

636.  So  that  a  clean  person  would  rather  have  relieved  himself  in  an  alley,  than  in  that 
place,  perhaps  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  but  it  was  remarkably  offensive. 

637.  (Chairman.)  Should  you,  from  the  personal  inspection  which  you  made  of  that 
one  public  privy  in  the  year  1852,  have  considered  that  the  powers  of  a  certain  local  Act 
of  18  4!  6,  empowering  the  town  council  from  time  to  time  to  make  byelaws  for  regulating 
the  management  of  public  privies,  had  been  efficiently  put  in  opei-ation  ? — I  should  think 
not  from  what  I  saw  of  that  one.  It  was  greatly  crowded — there  was  not  sufficient 
accommodation  for  the  neighboui'hood. 

638.  Can  you  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  distance  to  whichthe  fcecal  scavenage  of  a  town  like 
this  ought  to  be  carted  ? — One  of  the  best  tests  is,  whether  you  can  smell  it  with  prevail- 
ing win  !s  ;  and  it  must  be  a  good  distance,  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  effluvia  of 
large  accumulations  of  foetid  matter  are  carried  by  the  winds  to  a  very  considerable 
distance. 

639.  Do  you  think  that  the  accumulation  of  a  large  mass  of  filth  within  three  or  five 
minutes'  walk  of  any  considerable  amount  of  population  is  conducive  to  their  health  ? — I 
should  think  it  would  be  injurious  to  health  at  that  distance.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it. 


David  Blair  White,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sworn : 
^'  ^M^d'  (GhairTnan.)  You  are  senior  physician  of  the  infirmary  of  this  town 


am. 


641.  And  physician  to  the  dispensary,  and  to  the  fever  hospital? — ^Yes. 

642.  How  many  years  have  you  been  coimected  with  those  institutions  ? — I  have  been 
been  connected  with  the  infirmary  about  seventeen  years. 

643.  And  how  many  years  have  you  been  in  practice  in  the  town  ?-  —I  should  think 
about  twenty-five  years. 

644.  You  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1831  ? — I  did. 

645.  Had  you  charge  of  the  Gateshead  dispensary  at  that  time  ? — It  was  not  then 
established.    I  had  charge  of  the  Gateshead  cholera  hospital. 

646.  You  saw  a  good  deal  of  that  outbreak? — I  did. 

647.  You  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  I  believe  ? — I  did. 

648.  Did  you  express  strong  opinions  in  that  pamphlet  as  to  the  effect  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions on  the  virulence  of  such  outbreaks  ?  —  1  expressed  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the 
power  of  preventing  the  fatality  of  that  disease.  I  do  not  know  that  I  entered  much  upon 
the  sanitary  question.    I  have  the  pamphlet  with  me. 

649.  Did  you  insist  upon  any  pai-ticular  means  for  mitigating  the  fatality  of  the 
disease  ? — Yes  ;  I  advised  that  the  state  of  the  districts  should  be  examined,  and  that 
district  officers  should  be  appointed,  and  that  something  in  the  nature  of  house-to-house 
visitation  should  be  established  and  carried  through,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the 
premonitory  symptoms.  I  imdertook  to  say  that  that  would  very  much  diminish 
the  evil. 

650.  You  recommended  that  with  a  view  to  prompt  treatment  ? — Just  so. 

651.  When  you  suggested  that  districts  should  be  examined,  with  what  view  did  you 
suggest  that,  or  in  what  points  did  you  wish  the  districts  to  be  examined  ? — The  fact  is, 
that  in  Gateshead  at  that  time,  and  indeed  in  Gateshead  at  the  present  time  in  some 
parts  of  the  town,  the  houses  are  in  a  filthy  and  very  dirty  condition. 

652.  It  was  with  reference  to  sanitary  conditions  ? — As  far  as  that  goes,  it  was. 

653.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  in  some  evidence  which  you  recently  gave  before  Mr. 
Grainger,  that  cholera  was  entirely  confined  to  the  poor  at  that  time  ? — At  that  time 
it  was. 

654.  Have  you  any  remembrance  of  the  years  between  1838  and  1841  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  give  evidence  upon  that ;  I  have  not  a  sufficient  recollection. 

655.  We  had  found  a  very  large  increase  of  the  cases  admitted  into  the  fever  hospital 
in  those  years,  and  we  wished,  if  we  could,  to  know  something  about  the  diseases  that 
prevailed  then  you  have  no  recollection  wliat  they  were  ? — No. 

656.  In  the  various  reports  of  the  dispensary  and  fever  hospital,  we  find  statements  as 
to  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  of  contagious  fever  in  1843-44,  of  scarlet  fever  in 
1845-47,  Irish  fever  in  1846-48,  and  so  on,  together  with  opinions  as  to  the  causes  or 
aggravations  of  the  same,  as  brought  out  in  detail  in  the  evidence  of  Doctor  Headlam 
yesterday.  In  your  opinion  might  we  take  those  statements  of  the  fever  hospital  and  of 
the  dispensary  reports  to  be  correct  ? — I  think  so. 

657.  You  had  charge  of  the  fever  house  in  the  year  1847? — I  had. 

658.  The  intensity  of  that  epidemic  was  unparalleled,  was  it  not?- --As  far  as  numbers 
went,  not  as  to  fatality. 

659.  I  think  you  mentioned  in  your  report  to  the  fever  hospital  for  1848,  pages  9 
and  10,  that  out  of  698  cases,  only  64  died  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  correct.  The 
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cases,  I  think,  were  very  much  confined  to  the  Irish  population  of  this  town.  In  that  D.  B.  White,  Esq. 
hospital  report  it  will  be  found  that,  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  Irish.    It  is  rather  M.D. 

an  important  point.  2oth  Jan  1854 

660.  We  had  evidence  from  Dr.  Headlam,  however,  to  the  effect  that  the  disease   ' 

spread  extensively  among  the  English  population  also  ? — It  was  very  contagious, 
certainly.    I  mentioned  in  the  report  tlmt  it  was  exceedingly  contagious,  but  generally 

its  malignity  was  not  great. 

661.  Taking  the  statement  of  these  reports  as  true,  do  you  consider  that  Newcastle 
has  been  visited  with  epidemics,  cholera,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  fcc,  to  an  extent  greater 
than  that  to  which  other  towns  of  the  same  size  and  population  have  been  visited  ? — 
Do  you  mean  of  late  years  ? 

662.  Generally;  at  any  time  within  your  experience? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
been. 

663.  {Mr.  Simon)  In  the  last  14  years  ? — I  should  think  not.    I  have  seen  measles  here 
in  a  form  as  malignant  as  cholera. 

664.  In  the  poorer  and  lower  neighbourhoods  ? — Among  all  classes  ;  not  confined  to 
poor  people. 

665.  (Chairman)  There  was  one  phrase  you  used  in  your  report  to  the  fever  hos- 
pital for  the  year  1848,  at  page  10,  to  which  I  would  dravv^  your  attention.  After 
stating  that  nothing  could  be  more  ingeniously  adapted  for  the  engendering  or  dissemi- 
nating of  infection  than  the  trampers'  boarding-house,  or  the  tenemented  dwellings  of  the 
lower  Irish,  you  go  on  to  use  this  phrase  :  "  Here  fever  has  its  constant  home."  Is  that 
the  opinion  which  you  held  at  the  time  ? — It  is. 

666.  Do  you  stiU  entertain  it  ?-  -I  think  that  things  are  very  considerably  improved. 

667.  Since  1848  ? — Yes,  there  has  been  a  gradual  progression  of  drainage,  in  a  way 
which  I  think  useful.  When  the  health  of  towns  investigation  took  place  here  some 
years  ago,  I  contributed  to  a  report  in  which  we  stated  the  deficiencies  of  drainage. 
Many  of  the  bad  places  were  pointed  out.  In  this  map  I  find  that  the  very  woi  st  parts 
are  now  drained,  and  that  the  remainder  of  those  which  we  spoke  of  are  in  process  of 
being  drained  at  this  time. 

668.  (Mr.  Simon)  Does  that  map  show  where  the  houses  are  draiaed  into  the  sewers 
or  only  where  sewers  are  constructed  ? — I  do  not  quite  know  that. 

669.  (Chairman)  With  reference  to  that  statement  of  yours,  that  at  one  time  fever  had 
its  constant  home  in  certain  districts  of  this  town,  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  condition  of 
those  districts  has  been  materially  improved  since  then  ? — It  has  been  improved  certainly, 
I  believe. 

670.  You  have  mentioned,  as  one  instance  of  supposed  improvement,  the  introduction 
of  sewers,  although  you  do  not  profess  to  know  what  number  of  houses  may  drain  into 
those  sewers  ? — Yes. 

671.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  which  you  think  that  the  condition  of  those  dis- 
tricts has  been  improved  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  there  is. 

672.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  of  mortality  in  these  districts  corresponding  to  the 
supposed  improvements  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  cannot  speak  within  the  last  few  years  so 
decisively  as  I  could  have  spoken  in  the  years  previous,  inasmuch  as  I  have  not  had  so 
much  to  do  latterly  with  those  locahties. 

673.  (Mr.  Siition.)  There  is  some  record  here  of  your  opinions  at  the  time  when  Mr 
Rawlinson  visited  the  town,  as  superintending  inspector  of  the  General  Board  of  Health 
in  1849?— Yes. 

674.  You  were  then  a  member  of  the  medical  committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head Sanitary  Association  ? — Yes. 

675  Which  made  a  communication  to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  and  which  had  the  advantages, 
apparently,  of  your  advice  and  assistance  ? — Yes  ;  I  signed  the  communication. 

676.  The  paper  begins  with  speaking  of  the  mortality  of  Newcastle  for  the  previous 
seven  years,  and  then  there  occurs  this  paragraph  : — "  This  excessive  mortality  during  the 
"  last  few  years  has  arisen  solely  from  zymotic  or  epidemic,  which  are  in  fact  the  most 

preventible  diseases.  Scarlatina,  influenza,  typhus,  and  other  forms  of  continued  fever, 
"  measles,  small  pox,  and  cholera,  are  the  chief  of  this  group  ;  and  the  former  have  in  turn 
"  raged  with  great  severity  in  this  district."  Further  on  again  it  is  stated  that  "  To  describe 
"  the  seats  of  typhus  and  other  forms  of  continued  fever,  would  be  to  enumerate  all  the 
"  narrow  undrained  alleys  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  together  with  many  equally  un- 
"  healthy,  because  still  more  neglected,  districts  in  the  suburbs.  In  many  parts  of  Newcastle, 
"  fever  may  be  said  to  be  never  absent ;  and  a  continued  residence  in  those  unwholesome 
"  dwellings  is  certain  to  involve  the  prostration  and  eventually  the  death  of  some  members 
"  of  the  family  by  fever.  As  an  illustration  of  this  statement  we  may  refer  to  the  statistics 
"  of  fever  in  a  notorious  locality,  during  a  portion  of  the  epidemic  of  1847  ;  by  which  it 
"  appeared  that  in  nine  rooms  in  Craig's  Court,  tenanted  at  the  time  of  inspection  by  fifty- 
"  five  inhabitants,  there  had  been,  within  the  three  months  immediately  preceding  our  visit, 
"  no  less  than  fifty  cases  of  fever  and  five  deaths."  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  alter  the 
opinion  which  is  there  given  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  was  founded  at  the  time 
upon  the  experience  of  those  gentlemen. 

677.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  districts  here  referred  to  are  materially 
altered  since  then  ? — Some  of  the  districts  are  very  greatly  altered.    The  very  worst  dis- 
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D.  B.  White,  Esq.  tricts  in  the  town  were  down  at  tlie  bottom  of  Westgate  Street — where  the  High  Level 
M.D.  Bridge  and  Eailway  has  interfered,  and  taken  them  aAvay. 

  678.  Is  Craig's  Court  still  in  existence  ? — Yes. 

20th  Jan.  1854.  gyc)^  (Ghairman.)  Were  not  the  railway  operations,  to  which  you  allude,  finished  before 
1849  ? — Perhaps  so;  I  may  have  confounded  two  repoi'ts.  On  one  occasion,  at  all  events, 
I  went  into  the  investigation,  and  I  took  the  trouble,  with  Dr.  Humble,  to  mark  out 
certain  parts  of  the  town.  There  was  an  entry  at  the  bottom  of  Westgate  Street,  which 
was  afterwards  swept  away. 

680.  Whether  these  improvements  were  or  were  not  consequent  upon  the  railway  ope- 
rations, or  upon  some  other  circumstances,  it  is  your  opinion  that,  since  the  date  of  this 
Report  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  1849,  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  some  ot 
the  localities  there  alluded  to  ? — I  would  hesitate  to  speak  decidedly  upon  the  subject,  on 
account  of  my  experience  of  those  localities  not  having  been  so  great  latterly.  At  the 
time  when  these  sanitary  investigations  were  going  on,  1  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

681.  {Mr.  Simon.)  There  is  another  paragraph  here,  which  we  think  of  a  good  deal  of 
importance  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  our  investigation.  It  speaks  of  the  cholera  of 
1848,  and  the  comparative  lightness  with  which  it  visited  this  town.  The  paragraph  runs 
thus,  "  The  comparatively  few  cases  of  malignant  cholera  which  have  occurred  in  New- 
"  castle,  suj^ply,  we  think,  amply  sufficient  evidence,  both  of  the  invariable  dependence  of 
"  the  attacks  of  this  epidemic  on  certain  predisposing  physical  causes,  and  also  of  the 
"  necessity  for  continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  lest  this  fearful  disease, 
"  in  the  event  of  second  visitation  (by  no  means  an  uncommon  accident  in  its  erratic 
"  couroC, )  should  exercise  a  more  destructive  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle." 
That  sentence  implies  that  you  would  look  to  the  removal  of  certain  predisposing  physical 
causes  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  epidemic  cholera  ? — I  certainly  should. 

682.  You  retain  that  opinion? — Yes,  to  a  great  extent.  I  must  confess  that  this  last 
attack  has  very  considerably  modified  my  opinion  on  that  question. 

683.  And  you  would  look  to  continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  for  the 
removal  of  those  predisposing  physical  causes  ? — Yes. 

684.  Does  it  then  appear  to  you  that,  from  1849  to  the  present  time,  the  authorities 
have  exercised  that  necessary  continued  vigilance  for  the  removal  of  predisposing  physical 
causes  ?— I  could  have  wished  they  had  proceeded  a  little  faster,  certainly. 

685.  {Chairman)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  since  the  date  of  that  report  you  had 
very  considerably  modified  your  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  influence  which  these  so- 
called  predisposing  physical  causes  have  on  the  aggravation  of  cholera  ? — I  have. 

686.  {Mr.  Simon.)  To  what  extent? — In  the  original  epidemic  of  1831  and  1832,  I 
found  the  disease  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  very  lowest  localities.  On  this  last 
occasion  I  found  it  in  the  residences  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  in  whichj 
as  far  as  we  know  about  sanitary  matters,  everything  had  been  attended  to.  I  can  men- 
tion on  the  map  places  which  will  show  what  I  refer  to. 

687.  Can  you  speak  from  your  own  personal  knowledge  to  the  occurrence  of  groups  of 
cholera  cases  in  houses  where  the  drainage  was  unexceptionable  ? — ^  Where  the  drainage,  as 
I  pi'esume,  was  unexceptionable — inasmuch  as  there  were  drains  there,  I  beheve — I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  say  that  I  made  personal  investigation  as  to  how  far  the  drainage 
acted.  For  instance  —  here,  where  I  reside,  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  cholera ;  but  when 
you  turn  down  Oxford  Street  up  Carliol  Street  and  into  Carliol  Square,  you  find  yourself 
I  believe  in  one  of  the  worst  affected  districts  of  this  town  during  the  last  visitation ; 
and  yet  there  it  was  drained. 

688.  (  Chairman.)  What  is  the  condition,  in  other  sanitary  respects,  of  Carliol  Sti-eet  and 
Carliol  Sc[iiare  ? — I  would  say  such  as  you  would  see  in  small  towns. 

689.  (il/r.  Towji  Clerk.)  And  there  is  a  good  descent  for  drainage  ? — Yes. 

690.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  what  was  the  extent  of  the  privy  accommodation,  for 
instance,  in  those  places  ? — I  believe  there  was  privy  accommodation  in  all. 

691.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  privies  there ;  as  to  whether  they  had  been 
properly  emptied  and  cleansed,  and  in  a  jDroper  state — because  of  course  an  uncleansed 
privy  is  as  complete  a  poison-pit  as  you  can  imagine  ? — Quite  so. 

692.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  state  of  those  places  in  that  respect  ?— No,  I  do  not 
know,  further  than,  generally  speaking,  the  privies  were  such  as  are  usual  in  respectable 
residences  of  the  middle  classes.  Indeed  I  was  anxious  to  find  the  contrary ;  because  my 
wish  was  to  find  that  sanitary  defects  had  led  to  the  virulence  of  this  epidemic. 

693.  Supposing  this  allegation  were  made ;  viz,  that  in  the  years  1831  and  1832  the 
accumulation  of  filth  in  the  worst  districts  were  such  as  to  aflfect  those  districts  only,  but 
that  in  the  interval  between  1831  and  1853  those  accumulations  of  filth  had  so  increased, 
and  the  malaria  evolved  from  them  had  gained  so  much  in  virulence  and  intensity,  that  it 
spread  from  these  worst  districts  to  the  better  districts  adjoining  them  ;  and  that  the 
affection  of  the  better  districts  during  this  last  outbreak,  as  well  as  the  worst  districts, 
was  owing  to  an  intensification  of  the  previously  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  poorer 
districts  ;  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  just  and  tenable  allegation  ? — I  think  that  if 
you  could  prove  to  me  that  any  such  intensified  cause  is  in  existence,  it  would  modify  my 
opinion.    I  grant  that. 

694.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  ever  of  late  had  occasion  to  walk  through  Sandgate  in 
the  morning  ? — I  had  occasion  to  visit  Sandgate  during  the  last  epidemic  of  cholera. 
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695.  Did  you  find  a  very  great  diffusion  of  excrement  on  the  thoroughfares  of  Sand-  D.  B.  White,Esq. 
gate  ? — I  cannot  say.    I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Sandgate  to  speak  to  that.  M.D. 

696.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  it  should  be  put  in  evidence  before  us  hereafter  that  in  a    20th  Jan.  1854. 
j  district  like  Sandgate,  containing  perhaps  some  5,000  people,  there  have  for  years  been  at   

the  utmost  but  some  half-a-dozen  privies,  of  which  but  one  was  public,  and  that  a  large 
I  proportion  of  this  population  have  literally  had  no  resource  except  to  shed  their  excre- 
I  ment  on  the  surface  of  the  streets,  can  you  doubt  that  the  filthiness  of  those  districts  has 
been  increasing  in  intensity  every  year  since  the  outbreak  of  1831  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  been  increasing  in  intensity.  I  know  that  I  made  very  considerable  personal 
exertions — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  made  more  exertions  than  other  people — but  I 
made  very  considerable  exertions  to  have  some  of  those  filthy  places  cleaned  out.  They 
were  cleaned  out  for  a  time,  just  to  accumulate  again,  I  dare  say,  but  as  I  stated  before  I 
have  not  any  great  personal  experience. 

697.  Our  position  is  this.  We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  a  certain  number  of  facts 
j  in  connection  with  this  matter.  We  are  at  this  moment  unable  to  comprehend  how  tlie 
i  intensity  of  the  filth  nuisance  in  these  districts  should  not  have  been  continually  increasing. 

We  cannot  understand  what  circumstances  can  have  prevented  it.  Now  can  you  suggest 
to  us  anything,  or  give  us  any  explanation  tending  to  show  that  that  has  not  been  the 
case  ? — I  fancy  that  these  places  are  cleaned  out  occasionally.  I  do  not  mean  by  any 
means  to  defend  such  places.  I  Icnow  what  they  are,  and  have  for  many  years  been,  and 
my  earnest  endeavour  has  been  to  relieve  it  as  far  as  I  could,  but  I  believe  that  they  are 
!  occasionally  cleaned  out. 

698.  But  occasionally  the  filth  will  accumulate  again? — It  will. 

699.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  filth  nuisance  has  gradually  been  accumulating  ? — I 
think  that  it  accumulates  at  times,  and  is  gradually  cleared  away.  I  remember  many 
years  ago  being  thoroughly  shocked  at  the  state  of  things  as  I  found  it. 

700.  Supposing  the  surface  of  the  soil  there  to  be  for  three  days  of  the  week  or  for  one 
day  only  of  the  week,  covered  with  an  accumulation  of  excrement,  would  not  the  soil 
gradually  become  sodden  with  the  infiltrations  from  this  filth  ? — I  should  presume  so. 

'  701.  Then  in  your  opinion  has  the  soil  of  some  of  these  districts  been  becoming  from 
i  year  to  year  more  and  more  sewage-sodden  ? — I  can  only  draw  my  inference  upon  that 
j  point  as  you  have  done.    I  do  not  really  know,  but  I  know  that  there  are  very  many 

places  existing  in  Sandgate  which  contain  very  comfortable  and  commodious  dwellings. 

It  depends  so  very  much  upon  the  class  of  the  tenantry. 

702.  Is  it  conceivable  or  tenable  that  this  nuisance  of  the  state  of  the  soil  should  not 
have  been  increasing  from  year  to  year  in  many  of  these  districts  ?  Is  it  comprehensible  ? — 
I  canaot  say  any  farther  than  any  stranger  might.  It  is  only  just  the  inference  which  any- 
body may  draw  for  himself 

703.  Supposing  then,  one  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  great  sanitary  defect 
of  certain  bad  districts  has  from  year  to  year  been  becoming  more  intense,  do  you  think  it 
possible  that,  although  the  poisonous  emanations  thence  arising  in  the  year  1831  were  not 
then  able  to  reach  beyond  those  bad  districts,  the  malaria  there  produced  in  the  year  1853 

I  may  have  been  so  intense  as  to  spread  from  the  bad  to  other  better  districts  ;  and  might 
i  not  this  perhaps  account  for  the  facts  to  which  you  have  alluded,  namely,  that  in  the  late 
I  outbreak  apparently  well  situated  districts  were  affected  as  well  as  the  others  ? — I  I'eally 
I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reason  for  not  thinking  so  :    There  is  a  district  in 
this  neighbourhood  called  Spital  Tongues,  that  could  not  be  affected  by  anything  which 
might  occur  in  the  lower  district.    Now,  Spital  Tongues  was  affected  to  a  degree  as  great 
as  any  part  of  Newcastle. 

704?.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  Spital  Tongues  ? — I  dare  say  it  is  not  in  the  condi- 
tion in.  which  it  might  have  been.  But  there  is  another  villas  in  this  neio-hbourlujcd 
(and  I  give  these  opinions  with  veiy  great  regTct,  because  my  desire  was  to  connect  tlie 
disease  as  much  as  possible  witli  the  want  of  sanitary  provisions),  called  Wha,lton,  and  to 
all  appearance  a  fine  healthy  village,  and  yet  an  outbreak  took  place  thei'e  of  the  most 
terrible  nature. 

7_05.  {Mr.  Simon.)  We  should  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  your  opinions  on  these 
subjects,  from  your  long  experience  here,  and  therefore  I  dare  say  you  will  excuse  me 
pressing  you  further  on  one  of  the  points  to  which  you  have  spoken — the  condition  of 
Carliol  Square,  and  Carliol  Street — you  spoke  of  those  places  as  illustrating  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  in  districts  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief  health^',  and  in  a  decent 
sanitary  condition  ? — Yes. 

706.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  those  bouses  are  furnished  with  water-closets 
or  with  privies  ? — Privies. 

707.  And  behind  the  privy  a  dust  heap  ? — And  behind  the  privy,  I  believe,  generally  a 
dust  heap. 

/08.  So  that  the  habitual  arrangement  of  those  houses  is,  that  the  excrements  arc 
retained  in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  dwellings  for  some  considerable  time  ? — Doubtless. 

/  09.  {Chairman.)  Are  the  privies  in  these  streets  within  the  houses  or  behind  them  ? — 
Behind  them  as  ftir  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them. 

710.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  the  yards  of  those  houses  large  ?— No,  they  are  not  large. 
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D.  B.  White,  Esq.      711.  The  houses  are  occupied  by  single  families,  I  presume,  for  the  most  part  ? — Yes  ;  I 
M..D.  believe  they  are  altogether  so. 

20th  Jan  1854        'l^'^-  The  inmates  of  these  houses  using  privies  in  connexion  with  dust  heaps,  there 

 '        '    would  occur  all  along  that  whole  row  of  buildings  a  certain  infiltration  of  excrement  into 

the  soil  ? — No  doubt. 

713.  These  districts  then  would  become,  in  themselves,  foci  of  that  particular  unhealthy 
atmosphere  about  which  we  have  asked  your  opinion  ? — Certainly. 

714.  {Ghairman.)  Are  the  back  yards  of  these  houses  confined? — Yes,  they  are  rather 
confined. 

715.  Are  there  high  walls  behind  the  privies? — There  are  houses  which  come  up  a 
good  deal  against  them. 

716.  Are  there  other  yards  and  other  privies  attached  to  those  houses? — I  am  not 
quite  aware. 

717.  Are  the  houses  which  you  speak  of  behind  them  as  high  as  the  houses  in  Carliol- 
street  ? — I  should  think  they  were. 

718.  Then,  except  in  the  case  where  the  wind  should  happen  to  blow  directly  along 
the  line  of  these  streets,  there  would  be  a  very  considerable  stagnation  of  any  poisoned 
atmosphere  in  the  well,  so  to  speak,  between  the  two  rows  of  houses  ? — Probably. 

719.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  village  you  spoke  of — 
Whalton  ? — Not  farther  than  that  it  is  generally  considered  a  healthy  village. 

720.  {Mr.  Simon.)    A  pretty-looking  village  ? — Yes. 

721.  (Chairman.)  You  will  be  perfectly  aware  that  two  or  three  nuisances,  in  the 
shape  of  beastly  ditches,  uncleansed  privies,  and  so  on,  may  make  the  prettiest  village  in 
the  world  a  whited  sepulchre  ? — It  is  quite  true. 

722.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  Spital-tongues,  there  are  any  drains  at  all,  or  any 
privies  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

723.  (Mr.  Bateman.)    You  know  the  situation  well  ? — Yes. 

724.  Is  it  a  high  situation  ? — Yes. 

725.  Far  away  from  other  houses  ? — Yes. 

726.  And  from  its  position  it  shotJd  be  a  healthy  place  ? — Yes. 

727.  I  think  I  gathered  from  you  that  you  instanced  Spital-tongues  as  one  of  the 
cases,  which  led  you  to  doubt  whether  a  good  sanitary  condition  would  prevent  cholera  ? 
- — I  was  speaking  of  Sandgate. 

728.  If  you  were  told  that  there  were  bed-rooms  in  Spital-tongues  fifteen  feet  by  ten 
and  eight  feet  high,  in  which  seven  people  slept,  that  there  were  no  privies,  and  that  all 
the  reftise  of  the  houses  was  thrown  out  in  front  of  the  houses,  would  you  be  surprised  at 
that  state  of  things  producing  or  aggravating  an  outbreak  of  cholera? — I  should  think  not, 
if  that  is  the  fact.    T  was  not  aware  of  it. 

729.  (Mr.  Simon.)  On  re-consideration  of  those  circumstances  which  you  were  just 
now  good  enough  to  tell  us  about  Carliol-street,  do  you  think  that  they  will,  perhaps, 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  cholera  there,  without  assuming  that  it  invades  healthy 
districts  ? — I  could  mention  another  locality.  There  is  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  who  lives  opposite  to  Ridley  Villas.  This  gentleman  had  his  house  attacked 
by  this  complaint,  and  two  of  the  most  fatal  and  most  sudden  and  malignant  cases  I  ever 
noticed  occurred  there. 

730.  (Ghairman.)  Are  not  Ridley-villas  in  immediate  proximity  to  Shield-field? 
— Yes,  but  Regent-terrace,  to  which  I  am  alluding,  is  on  the  other  side  of  Ridley-villas. 

731.  How  far  is  the  place  to  which  you  allude  from  Shield-field  ;  is  it  100  yards,  or 
more? — 150  yards. 

732.  Is  it  the  fact  that  Shield-field  is  totally  iindrained — frequently  covered  with 
stagnant  water — that  it  has  been  reported  for  such  by  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  that 
the  sanitary  condition  of  it  is  altogether  bad  ? — Shield-field  is  so,  I  dare  say. 

733.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carliol- 
square  and  Carliol-street,  the  blue  clay  comes  very  near  the  surface  ? — I  believe  it  does. 

734.  Supposing  then,  that  in  that  district  there  is  any  such  infiltration  of  excremental 
juices  as  there  probably  may  be  in  the  back  premises  of  the  streets  spoken  of,  the  clay 
would  be  likely  to  retain  them,  would  it  not  ? — It  might. 

735.  There  would  be  some  difference  as  respects  the  liability  of  a  district  so  circum 
stanced  to  sufier,  whether  there  was  a  less  or  greater  depth  of  gravel,  through  which  the 
filth  might  have  to  percolate  before  reaching  the  clay? — It  might  be  so. 

736.  (Ghairman.)  Is  it  also  the  case  that  the  place  you  allude  to.  Regent-terrace,  is 
about  the  same  distance  on  the  one  side,  from  Pandon  and  Pandon-bank,  as  from  Pandon- 
dean  on  another  side,  and  from  Shield-field  on  the  third  ? — I  dare  say  it  is. 

737.  It  is  within  100  yards,  probably,  of  these  three  localities  ? — I  dare  say  it  is. 

738.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  aU  of  these  three  places  are  in  a  bad  sanitary 
condition  ? — I  thinlc  those  three  places  are  not  in  a  good  condition. 

739.  Supposing,  then,  the  house  of  your  friend  to  be  thus  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
extensive  nuisances  within  the  distance  of  100  yards,  or  thereabouts,  do  you  think  that 
those  circumstances  woidd  account  for  the  presence  of  cholera  in  that  house,  notwith- 
standing the  comparatively  good  state  of  the  house  itself? — I  cannot  say.  I  know  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  reside,  houses  very  near  us  were  affected,  and  the  whole 
street  in  which  I  live  escaped.    I  cannot  teU  why  these  things  are. 
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740.  Supposing  every  wind  that  has  northing  in  it  to  come  across  large  districts  in  a  D.  B.  White,  Esq., 
bad  sanitary  condition,  do  you  not  think  that  that  might  be  expected  to  have  an  effect  in  M.I). 
lowering  the  health  of  such  a  locality  as  Eegent  Terrace,  and  predisposing  its  inhabitants     ^^^^^  Jajri854 
to  disease  ? — -It  think  it  might.  *   ' 

741.  Then  you  do  now  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  recent  subjection  of  the  house 
opposite  Kidley  Villas  to  attacks  of  cholera  was  a  thing  totally  unaccountable  on  ordinary 
sanitary  principles  ? — I  can  only  say,  with  respect  to  this  question,  that  in  the  former 
epidemic  all  these  places,  in  which  respectable  persons  resided,  escaped  altogether  ;  but  in 
this  last  case  both  Pilgrim  Street  and  Carliol  Street  were  affected,  which,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  said,  were  among  the  class  of  houses  that  were  generally  considered  the 
best. 

742.  Is  public  opinion  at  tliis  moment  a  very  good  index  of  a  really  good  sanitary 
state  as  regards  houses  ? — I  think  the  sanitary  state  is  not  at  all  what  it  should  be, 
admit. 

743.  When  you  say  that  Pilgrim  Street  is  generally  considered  to  be  in  a  good  i  ondi- 
tion,  is  that  decisive  on  the  point  ? — No  ;  I  said  that  in  Pilgrim  Street  there  was  a 
succession  of  houses  which  this  disease  attacked,  and  in  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  proper 
sanitary  arrangements  were  adopted. 

744.  {Mr.  Batemcm.)  And  they  were  ais  good  as  their  neighbours  ? — Yes,  it  took  a  very 
arbitrary  course. 

745.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  spoke  of  Ridley  Villas  and  Regent  Terrace  being  visited 
by  the  disease  ;  did  you  mean  that  they  were  generally  visited  throughout  their  extent  ? 
— No  ;  but  I  saw  in  Ridley  Villas  and  in  Regent  Terrace  some  of  the  most  desperate 
cases  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

746.  (Chairman.)  It  seems  to  me,  looking  at  the  map,  that  Ridley  Villas  is  a  place 
situated  as  it  were  in  the  centre  between  Sandgate,  Pandon  and  Shield  Field  ? — As  far 
as  that  goes,  it  is ;  but  the  disease  dropped  in  this  peculiar  way, — along  this  range  of 
New  Bridge  Street  I  believe  there  was  no  case ;  immediately  you  turned  down  Carliol 
Street  and  into  Carliol  Square,  the  disease  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent ;  when  you 
got  into  Pilgrim  Street  here  in  a  succession  of  houses,  and  opposite  here  (pointing  out 
the  same)  it  prevailed  also,  making  no  difference,  according  to  what  I  can  conceive  and  I 
have  studied  it  a  good  deal,  between  these  places,  and  others  more  likely  to  be  affected. 
It  went  up  into  Northumberland  Street. 

747.  (Mr.  Simon.)  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  your  friend's  house  in  Regent  Ter- 
race which  you  visited,  you  know,  of  course,  that  it  was  a  well-conditioned  house  ;  that 
it  was  the  house  of  a  gentleman  1 — I  believe  so. 

748.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  condition  of  the  drainage  of  the  house  ? — There 
were  all  the  facilities  of  drainage  there.  Of  course  I  did  not  investigate  further  than 
that. 

749.  (Chairman.)  You  know  that  it  ought  to  have  been  healthy  ? — Yes. 

750.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ? — No. 

751.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  in  the  town  of  Newcastle  sewera 
exist  very  extensively,  without  the  houses  having  made  use  of  them,  by  house  drainao-e 
into  them  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  whole  of  Regent  Terrace  is  very  well  drained  • 
this  house  is  very  well  drained. 

752.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  remember  the  mortality  in  Ridley  Villas  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
I  know  that  I  saw  a  case  there  of  the  most  intense  malignity  that  I  ever  witnessed  and  in 
the  opposite  house,  in  Regent  Terrace,  I  saw  these  two  cases  in  this  gentleman's  family, 
almost  of  the  same  intense  character. 

(Here  the  witness  was  suddenly  called  away.) 


Dr.  White :  Perhaps  you  wiU  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  statement  which  I  made  D.  B.  White^  Esq., 
yesterday.,  and  about  which  there  was  some  doubt,  with  reference  to  certain  parts  of  the  M.D. 

town  which  had  been  swept  down  by  the  approaches  to  the  high  level  bridge.  I   

alluded  to  a  report  which  I  had  written,  or  joined  with  others  in  writing,  and  which  I 

could  not  then  exactly  refer  to.    Since  then,  Dr.  Humble  has  found  it  in  his  possession.   

Here  are  the  places  to  which  I  refer.    We  mention  particular  spots  in  the  town,  and 
several  of  them  have  been  swept  down  by  the  approaches  to  the  high  level  bridge. 

754.  (Chairman.)  The  localities  which  I  here  find  mentioned  are  Percy  Street ;  does 
that  remain  ? — Percy  Street  remains. 

755.  Newgate  Street — does  that  remain  ? — It  does. 
766.  Head  of  Side  ? — It  remains. 

757.  Foot  of  Westgate  Street  ? — That  is  partially  swept  away. 

758.  Bailey  Gate  ?— Part  of  that  is  swept  down. 

759.  Queen  Street  ? — One  side  of  Queen  Street  is  swept  away,  and  one  side  of  Bailey 
Gate  ;  but  I  do  not  well  know  aU  these  places. 

760.  (To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Has  Castle  Garth  been  affected  by  the  railway? 

Mr._  Town  Surveyor:  Yes,  a  great  portion  of  that  has  been  swept  away  bv  the 
operation  of  the  railway.  # 
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Z).  B.  White,  Esq.,      761.  Bankside  1 — A  great  part  of  tliat  too. 

M.D.  762.  Tlie  Close  ?— A  portion  of  tlie  Close  also. 

  763.  {Mr.  Simon.)  A  large  portion  ? — No,  not  a  large  portion  of  the  Close.    It  merely 

21st  Jan.  1854.     crosses  over  tlie  Close. 

764.  Butcher  Bank  ? — No — part  of  Butcher  Bank  only. 
76.5.  Quay  Side  ? — No,  not  by  railway. 

766.  Foot  of  Pilgrim  Street  ? — Yes,  a  portion  of  that  has  gone. 

767.  Silver  Street  ? — No — that  remains. 

768.  Wall  Knoll?— No. 

769.  Sandgate  ?— No. 

770.  It  is  here  stated  that  the  worst  localities,  following  the  above  route,  are 
Mackford's  Entry  ;  does  that  remain  ? — That  remains.  At  the  foot  of  Westgate  there 
is  a  Mackford's  Entry  swept  aAvay. 

771.  Sweeps'  Entry  ? — I  do  not  know  the  Entry. 

772.  Meeting  House  Entry  ? — That  is  in  Silver  Street ;  that  continues. 

773.  Furs  Chapel  Lane  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

774.  Pot-house  Entry  ? — That  is  in  Sandgate  ;  that  still  remains. 

775.  Keel  Entry  1 — That  remains.  Several  houses  have  been  pulled  down  in  Keel 
Entry  ;  but  some  portion  of  the  Entry  remains  :  and  in  a  portion  of  Pot-house  Entry 
some  houses  have  been  pulled  down. 

776.  Nag's  Head  Alley  ? 

Br.  White  :  That  is  in  existence. 

777.  Somerfield  Entry  ? 

Mr.  Toivn  Surveyor:  That  is  in  existence. 

778.  Nimmo's  Entry  ? — Yes,  that  is  in  existence. 

779.  Were  all  these  alterations  effected  by  the  passing  of  the  railway  ? — With  the 
exception  of  Keel  Entry  and  Pin  Entry.  Those  were  not  effected  by  the  railway  ;  they 
were  ordered  to  be  pulled  down  by  the  Corporation,  but  the  bulk  of  the  others  have 
been  by  the  railway — all  but  those  two  places. 

780.  (i/r.  Totvn  Clerk)  Pin  Entry  and  Keel  Entry  are  in  Sandgate  ? — Yes. 
Dr.  White :  That  was  what  I  referred  to  yesterday. 

781.  {Chairman.)  Those  were  the  points  in  which  you  considered  that  the  bad 
localities,  alluded  to  in  the  report,  had  been  materially  improved  ? — Yes,  some  of  them 
have  been  swept  down  in  fact. 

782.  More  or  less  ? — Yes. 

783.  Reverting  to  the  evidence  you  gave  us  yesterday  as  to  the  opinions  which,  in 
1831,  you  entertained  with  reference  to  the  usual  co-existence  of  bad  sanitary  conditions 
and  epidemic  disease,  and  as  to  the  modified  opinions  you  have  recently  adopted,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  state  whether,  upon  re-consideration  and  re-deliberation,  the  facts 
of  the  recent  epidemic  would  now  induce  you  to  modify  to  any,  and  if  so  to  what 

i  extent,  those  previous  opinions  ? — My  opinions  originally,  when  I  witnessed  the  outbreak 

of  this  disease  in  1831-32,  Avere,  that  under  ordinary  sanitary  conditions,  and  with  the 
ordinary  precautions  of  house-to-house  visitaticm,  and  attention  to  medical  superin- 
tendence, the  disease  might  be  almost  altogether  escaped ;  but  during  this  last  attack  I 
have  seen  it  in  some  houses,  which,  though  of  course  I  grant  they  are  not  what  sanitary 
improvement  should  make  them,  yet  I  should  consider  to  be  as  good  as  the  average 
of  those  in  old  towns ;  and  I  would  hesitate  in  saying  that  we  could  do  as  much 
as  I  formerly  expected  we  could. 

784.  {Mr.  Simon.)  By  measures  of  extemporaneous  cleansing? — Yes.  W^hat  I  would 
wish  to  say  is,  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  this  town,  I  have  no  doubt  inseparable 
from  all  old  towns,  which  it  is  probably  impossible  for  the  authorities  entirely  to 
overcome.  For  instance — there  is  Carliol  Street,  which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  and  in 
which  I  was  last  night.  Now,  I  find  that  the  observation  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
Newton  is  absolutely  correct  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  smaller  houses  do  obtrude 
themselves  upon  the  better  ones,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  are  not  in 
what  we  should  consider  a  proper  sanitary  state ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  you  could 
avoid  the  evil  without  pulling  down  these  neighbouring  small  houses. 

785.  ( Chairman.)  Then  may  I  understand  your  evidence  to  amount  to  this ;  that, 
supposing  a  bad  sanitary  state  to  be  radically  inherent  in  an  old  town,  no  limited  or 
temporary  measures  can  wholly  prevent  epidemic  disease  there  occuiTing? — I  doubt 
whether  they  can  wholly  prevent  it.  I  think  they  might  greatly  mitigate  it.  That  is 
the  modification  of  opinion  which  I  wish  to  express.  In  1831  and  1832  I  thought  that 
even  in  the  objectionable  state  in  which  the  old  town  was  and  is,  the  disease  under 
ordinary  circumstances  might  be  guarded  against  ;  but  now  I  do  believe  that  under 
ordinaiy  circumstances,  there  are  places  in  which,  if  the  malignance  of  the  attack  is  no 
great  as  it  has  been  this  last  time,  it  cannot  be  prevented. 

786.  {'dr.  Simon.)  If  we  rightly  understand  you  then,  you  see  the  necessity  for  larger 
and  more  complete  sanitary  alterations  ?— Certainly  I  do.  I  would  add  one  word, 
namely,  that  in  my  opinion,  if  three-fourths  of  the  old  towns  of  England  which  I  have 
seen,  had  been  attacked  in  the  way  that  Newcastle  has  been,  they  would  have  had  very 
probably  the  same  mortality.  In  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General,  which  is  one  of  the 
things  that  I  wish  particulalfly  to  make  some  observations  upon,  this  town  has  been 
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selected,  as  may  be  said,  f^r  universal  opprobrium  almost.  Now,  I  believe  that  probably  D.  B.  White,  Esq, 
the  gentleman  who  drew  up  that  report  did  not  at  that  time  know  the  real  malignity  M.D. 

of  this  attack,  as  compared  to  the  previous  one.    I  remember  both  these  epidemics  ;  I   

remember  the  epidemic  of  18.31  and  18.32,  and  I  believe  this  epidemic  of  18-53  and  1854    21st  Jan.  1854. 

to  have  been  a  much  more  serious  one ;  and  I  believe,  instead  of  Newcastle  being  in   

any  degree  worse  than  many  otlier  towns,  that  it  stands  upon  very  much  the  same 
footing  ;  all  of  them  equally  wanting  sanitary  improvement. 

787.  This  epidemic  has  been  considerably  more  severe,  to  your  recollection,  than  the 
epidemics  of  1831  and  1818? — There  was  a  very  severe  attack  in  1848  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  I  witnessed.  I  did  not  see  much  of  it  myself  here,  but  there  was  a  small 
village  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Wrekenton,  which  I  was  called  to,  and  had  the 
superintendence  of— that  was  in  1849.  That  small  town  of  Wrekenton  was,  I  say, 
fearfully  affected  ;  but  still  I  believe  that  the  last  epidemic  was  much  more  severe  for  a 
continuance  tha.n  that  of  1831-32,  though  the  mortality  on  the  Christmas  night,  1831,  in 
Gateshead,  was,  I  believe,  almost  unparalleled  for  one  single  night. 

788.  {Chairman.)  We  wished  to  take  a  little  further  evidence  from  you  on  that  point. 
You  say  you  consider  the  attack  of  1833  to  have  been  severer  than  any  previous  attack  ? 

—I  do.  .... 

789.  Do  you  consider  that  that  greater  degree  of  severity  was  inherent  in  any  ultimate 
cause  which  you  may  please  to  assume  ;  or  do  you  think  that  it  may  have  been  due  to  a 
greater  intensity  of  local  predisposing  causes,  such  as  filth  and  bad  sanitary  condition  ? — 
I  do  not.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  that  latent  mischief  which  Mr.  Simon  has  so  well 
alluded  to  in  his  late  admirable  report,  and  which  we  cannot  exactly  specify.  I  believe 
that  this  town  had  a  most  severe  attack  from  the  beginning,  from  whatever  cause. 

790.  {Mr  iS'/'mo«.)  But  are  there  not  some  local  mfluences,  which,  as  your  evidence  would 
lead  us  to  believe,  lie  at  the  root  of  this  greater  development  of  cholera  in  particular 
places?  Are  tliere  not  some  influences  that,  from  1832  to  1853,  would  have  been 
increasing  in  this  locality  ?  For  instance,  the  construction  of  the  railway  bridge — at  the 
same  time  that  it  brought  a  number  of  workmen  and  others  into  the  town — displaced 
from  their  habitations  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  poor  population,  as  you  have  jusc 
now  shown  us?  Where  would  that  poor  population  and  those  workmen  have  gone  to  ? — 
I  dare  say  it  would  have  crowded  itself  into  Sandgate,  or  wherever  it  could  find  a 
resting-place  ;  but  you  must  understand  that  a  great  number  of  these  people,  who  were 
here  at  the  building  of  the  high  level  bridge,  would  possibly  pass  away  at  its  conqiletion. 

791.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  we  find,  from  the  census,  that  the  population  has 
increased  very  considerably? — Yes  ;  but  not,  probably,  the  same  class  of  population. 

792.  There  has  been,  no  doubt,  a  large  increase  of  new  buildings  here? — Very  large.  '  , 

793.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Much  more  extensive  than  those  taken  away  ? — Yes. 

794.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Toiun  Clerk.)  But  perliaps  of  a  difterent  class  ? 

Mr.  Toiun  Cleric :  No — residences  for  the  poor ;  for  instance,  some  of  those  objectionaljle 
places — Dixon's-buildings. 

795.  {Chairman.)  That  is  in  Westgate,  in  the  suburbs,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Toivn  Clerk:  It  is. 

796.  {Chairman.)  Let  us  take  the  question  of  the  state  of  the  soil  at  large.  We 
have  evidence  from  our  own  eyes,  and  also  from  many  witnesses,  that  the  surface  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  thoroughfares  in  this  town  is  habitually  loaded  with  excrement. 
Supposing  those  thoroughfares  to  be,  every  one  of  them,  carefully  swept  out  at  least 
once  a  day,  so  that  this  mass  of  excrement  should  remain  but  for  a  few  hours  of  each  day 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil — would  you  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  ram  and  otlier  atmo- 
spheric influences  would  be,  that  a  large  portion  of  that  excrement  would  gradually  sink 
and  sink  into  the  soil,  daily  more  and  more  ? 

Dr.  White :  I  dare  say  it  would. 

797.  Do  you  doubt,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  soil  here  has  gradually  been  getting 
worse  from  year  to  year  ?— I  should  suppose  the  evil  would  increase  as  years  went  on.  I 
must  naturally  draw  that  inference. 

798.  {Mr.  Simon.)  But  that  evil  would  affect  the  higher  districts  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  the  lower  ? — I  siiould  think  it  must  contaminate  the  air  to  a  certain  extent  on  all 
hands.    I  cannot  say  how  far. 

799.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  not,  then,  suppose  that,  with  such  an  increase  of  this 
poisonous  state  of  the  soil,  there  would  also  be  an  increased  intensity  in  the  malarious 
exhalations  thence  arising  ? — I  dare  say  there  would. 

800.  Supposing,  then,  an  ultimate  virus,  or  atmospheric  ]ioison  of  the  same  intensity, 
to  come  at  successive  epochs  into  a  place,  in  which  a  local  predisposing  cause,  such  as 
malai-ious  exhalations  from  the  soil,  was  gradually  increasing,  would  you  not  expect  the 
result  of  that  to  be,  tliat  there  should  be  an  apparently  increasing  severity  in  the 
successive  attacks  ?— In  the  places  where  it  existed  I  should  naturaUy  anticipate  that  it 
would  be  so. 

801.  We  want  to  know  what  evidence  there  is  to  displace,  as  we  may  say,  t\\Q  prima 
/acie  presumption,  that  this  increased  severity  of  tlie  cholera  in  1853  has  been  owing, 
not  to  any  increase  in  the  ultimate  malignity  of  the  virus,  but  to  the,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
inevitable  increase  of  malignity  in  these  predisposing  local  causes  ? — In  the  first  place,  I 
doubt  much  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  in  these  local  causes,  and  for  this  reason : 
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D.  B.  White,  Esq.,  I  went  down  myself  and  examined  Sandgate,  and  I  found  it  in  a  very  mucli  worse  state 
M.D.  than  I  did  subsequently.    Of  course,  as  I  have  previously  told  you,  for  the  last  few 

years  I  have  not  seen  much  of  Sandgate,  but  I  do  not  question  that,  previously  to  om- 
inspection,  accumulations  had  lain  there  for  a  very  considerable  time,  which  subsequently 
were  not  allowed  to  accumulate  to  that  extent. 

802.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that,  on  your  subsequent  inspections  of 
Sandgate,  you  found  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  cleanlier  and  better  condition  than  you 
did  at  your  first  ? — I  found  there  was  less  accumulation.  There  were  cart-loads  upon 
cart-loads  of  horrible  and  offensive  stuff  in  these  places  when  I  first  examined  them. 
We  brought  this  before  the  authorities,  and  the  authorities  removed  them  ;  and  subse- 
quently, for  some  time,  I  know  they  were  much  cleaner  than  they  had  been  before. 

803.  Admitting  that  the  condition  of  the  thoroughfares  was  from  time  to  time  better 
than  it  had  been  in  previous  years,  do  you  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  soil  beiow  was  in 
a  worse  state  in  the  autumn  of  1853  than  it  had  been  in  1831  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  know 
this,  that  at  the  time  I  witnessed  it  it  was  better  than  it  had  been  previously.  There  is 
another  reason  why  I  should  think  Sandgate  better,  and  that  is,  that  since  then  there 
have  been  drains  placed  in  some  parts  ;  but  my  opinion  of  Sandgate  is,  that  it  will  never 
become  much  better,  till  it  is  all  swept  away. 

804.  Still,  to  get  rid  of  that  point,  can  you  doubt  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  a  vast  mass  of  decomposing  organic  matter  is  daily  and  hourly  passing  into  the  soil 
of  the  thoroughfares  of  the  town?— I  dare  say  it  is. 

805.  Then  how  can  you  doubt  that  the  virulence  of  this  particular  predisposing  local 
cause — at  least,  I  mean  the  poisonous  state  of  the  soil  below — was  more  intense  in  the 
autumn  of  1853  than  in  the  autumn  of  1831  ? — I  grant  you  that  -,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  think  that  there  is  more  care  taken  now  in  preventing  those  horrible  accumulations 
than  there  was  in  former  days,  which  will  probably  more  than  counteract  what  you  have 
alluded  to.    That  is  my  opinion. 

806.  {Mr.  Bateman)  You  think  the  balance  of  affairs  is  in  favour  of  1853  ? — Yes. 
When  you  take  into  consideration  the  drains,  which  there  are  now,  and  the  removal  of 
the  cart-loads  of  offensive  matter,  it  is  in  quite  as  good  a  state  as  it  was. 

807.  Would  you  express  a  stronger  opinion,  viz.,  that  it  was  in  a  less  noxious  state  in 
1853  than  on  previous  occasions  ?— I  would  not  like  to  enter  upon  a  statement  of  that 
sort.  But  there  has  been  drainage  introduced ;  and  there  have  not  been  allowed,  as  far 
as  I  understand,  the  same  horrible  accumulations  which  existed  before.  T  brought  the 
matters  before  the  local  authorities,  who  then  acted  upon  it ;  and  heaps  of  cart-loads  were 
removed  at  the  time. 

808.  {Mr  Simon.)  You  have  attributed  some  importance  to  the  fact,  that  within  the 
last  few  years  drains  have  been  made  in  Sandgate  1 — Yes,  1  have  understood  they  have. 

809.  The  advantage  of  drains,  I  presume,  you  would  conceive  to  lie,  in  a  great  degree, 
in  their  carrying  away  house  refuse  ? — Yes. 

810.  Are  you  aware  whether  many  houses  in  Sandgate  communicate  with  sewers? — 
I  am  not. 

811.  If  there  were  official  evidence  before  you  to  the  eftect,  that  in  Sandgate,  the  fact 
of  a  house  having  any  means  of  discharging  its  refuse  into  the  drains  through  the 
ordinary  channel  of  a  house-drain  was  exceptional- — that,  speaking  generally  of  that 
mass  of  buildings,  the  houses  had  no  privies,  and  that  the  excrements  were  flung  abroad 
into  the  street ;  would  you  still  conceive  that  the  drains  there  estabHshed,  but  serving 
very  little  use  as  regards  the  houses,  exerted  an  important  sanitary  influence  ? — If  they 
were  not  used,  I  should  certainly  think  they  were  not  of  any  very  great  value  ;  and  I 
should  think,  further,  that  an  imperfect  drain  was  probably  worse  than  no  drain  at  all — 
that  I  can  agree  to. 

812.  If,  then,  in  traversing  that  district,  you  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  houses 
were  without  privies,  that  the  sewers  did  not  drain  the  houses,  and  that  the  gTatings  of 
the  sewers  were  scattered  over  with  excrement  flung  from  the  houses,  you  would  doubt 
the  utility  of  those  drains  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  the  importance  of  the 
improvement  thereby  effected  in  the  district  ? — Undoubtedly. 

813.  As  respects  the  accumulation  of  filth  generally,  suppose  it  appeared  in  evidence 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera,  all  about  the  poorer  habitations  of  the 
town  where  cholera  prevailed,  there  were  more  or  less  considerable  accumrdations  of 
refuse  matter,  should  you  think  that  that  would  counterbalance  to  a  gTcat  degree  the 
influence  which  you  have  attributed  to  the  previous  removal  of  certain  large  masses  of 
refuse  ? — I  should. 

814.  And  if  such  small  gatherings  of  filth  had  been  pretty  generally  diffused  over  the 
ai-ea  of  Newcastle,  would  that,  in  your  judgment,  account  for  a  pretty  general  diffusion 
of  the  disease  ? — I  cannot  tell  how  far  it  might  operate.  I  should  certainly  think  it 
would  have  a  noxious  influence,  generally  speaking.    I  grant  that. 

815.  Supposing  that  such  influences  were  more  generally  diffused  over  the  town  in 
1853,  and  over  a  wider  area  than  on  the  occasions  of  the  former  epidemics,  would  you 
expect  the  disease  similarly  to  be  diffused  over  a  wider  area  ? — I  should,  undoubtedly. 

816.  Perhaps,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  we  may  not  have  been  able  altogether  to  bring 
out  what  are  your  opinions — which  we  are  very  anxious  to  obtain — as  to  the  relation 
existing  between  epidemic  diseases  generally  and  the  presence  of  defective  sanitary  con- 
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ditious.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  us,  without  reference  to  any  particular  2).  B.  White,  Ssq., 
question  that  we  may  have  asked,  but  generally,  what  are  your  views  of  their^  relations  M.D. 

in  this  respect  1 — I  have  no  doubt  of  the  enormous  influence  of  sanitary  conditions  upon   

any  epidemic  which  may  prevail.  21st  Jan.  1854. 

817.  {Chairman)  How  was  it  that  you  accounted  to  yourself  for  the  lightness  of  the  

attack  of  cholera  in  1848-49? — I  really  cannot  tell  you,  any  more  than  I  can  tell 

you  the  reason  why  a  typhus  fever  occasionally  visits  us  with  greater  severity  at  one 
time  tlian  another,  all  the  other  local  circumstances  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  same. 

818.  {Mr.  Simon.)  As  a  member  of  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Sanitary  Association, 
you,  about  that  time,  communicated  a  report,  containing  the  following  passage,  to  Mr.  Kaw- 

linson  "  The  comparatively  few  cases  of  malignant  cholera  which  have  occurred  in 

"  Newcastle  supply,  we  think,  amply  sufficient  evidence  both  of  the  invariable  dependence 
"  of  attacks  of  this  epidemic  on  certain  predisposing  physical  causes,  and  also  of  the 
"  necessity  for  continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  "  ? — Yes. 

819.  Does  that  substantially  express  your  opinion  ? — Yes.  I  should  think,  of  course, 
o-enerally  speaking,  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  place  would  influence  the  cholera  ;  but 
every  medical  man  knows  that  all  kinds  of  diseases  attack  with  more  or  less  malignity  at 
difierent  periods,  and  from  causes  which  it  is  very  difiicult  to  explain. 

820.  {Chairman.)  We  have  had  from  the  reports  of  the  medical  institutions  here,  of 
which  you  are  physician,  definite  expressions  of  opinion  upon  this  point.  For  instance,  in 
respect  of  the  year  1849-50  being  healthy  as  regards  zymotic  disease,  Dr.  Headlam  in  his 
report  to  the  fever  hospital  for  the  year  1850,  page  7,  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
attributable  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  sanitary  measures  of  removing  the  accumula- 
tions of  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  from  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the 
town,  which  had  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  approach  of  epidemic  cholera ;  and  in  a  pamphlet  with 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  water  supply  here  it  is  stated,  that  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  lightness  of  the  cholera  here  at  that  time  was  due  to  the  recent  cleansing 
of  the  town,  and  to  the  abundance  of  water  at  the  time.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinions 
there  expressed,  or  do  you  wish  now  to  modify  them  ? — I  think  from  what  I  have  seen  of  this 
epidemic,  that  had  the  same  malignant  influence  prevailed  in  1848-9,  as  prevailed  in  1853, 
it  would  have  been  a  very  different  attack.  I  think  that  originally  this  last  was  a  much 
severer  attack  than  any  that  we  have  yet  been  visited  with. 

821.  {Mr.  Simon.)  There  is  a  question  which  we  should  like  to  ask  you,  although  it 
does  not  fall  very  importantly  within  the  range  of  our  inquiry  ;  but  you  have  alluded  to 
Wrekenton  ? — I  have. 

822.  Were  the  sanitary  conditions  there  good? — Not  very  particularly  so  ;  they  were 
just  what  large  villages  generally  are. 

823.  ( Chairman.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  that  Wrekenton,  though  situated  nearly 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tyne,  is  situated  in  a  shallow  basin,  having  no  natural 
means  or  possibility  of  drainage  whatsoever  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

824.  Are  you  aware  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  outbreak  there,  its  sanitary  condition  , 
was  altogether  very  unsatisfactory  ? — I  believe  that  its  sanitary  condition  is  not  very 

favourable. 

825.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  What  would  you  say  of  it  in  comparison  with  other  pit 
villages  ? — I  should  say  that  it  was  very  similar,  as  far  as  general  appearances  went.  I 
have  never  strictly  entered  into  an  investigation  of  the  matter,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an 
opinion  which  would  be  very  important. 

826.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Reference  is  made  in  a.  report  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  which  is  before  us, 
on  the  state  of  the  borough  of  Gateshead,  which  includes  Wrekenton,  to  Ship  Lane  and 
Hosegood  Square  there.    Do  you  recollect  those  plaros  in  Wrekenton  ? — I  do  not. 

827.  Places  behind  the  Ship  Inn  ? — I  know  the  Ship  Inn. 

828.  It  is  stated  in  tliis  report ;  "  We  saw  one  or  two  rooms  in  this  locaHty" — which 
I  believe  was  the  locality  where  the  cholera  not  only  commenced,  but  was  most  fatal — 
"  with  direct  openings  into  ash-pits.  These  rooms  were,  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera, 
"  inhabited  by  muggers,  tinkers,  and  broom-makers ; "  and  it  is  further  stated,  and  I 
believe  in  respect  of  the  same  houses  ;  "  These  houses  at  the  time  formed  a  nest  for 
"  tinkers  and  muggers,  who  were  continually  coming  and  going,  and  who  located  them- 
"  selves  rent-free,  or  paid  very  little  rent  indeed,  and  lived  huddled  together  (four  or  five 
"  in  a  housej  with  horses,  asses,  dogs,  and  in  one  case  pigs  ;  the  ashes  and  other  accumula- 
"  tions  being  allowed  to  coUect  in  a  corner  of  the  room?" — I  beheve  that  to  have  been 
the  case — I  did  not  visit  it.  There  was  a  hand-bill  published  by  the  inhabitants,  in 
which  they  ordered  these  people  to  absent  themselves  immediately,  or  worse  consequences 
might  follow. 

829.  "  And  not  only  did  the  inmates  vegetate,  and  behave  much  in  the  same  way  as 
"  Mr.  Schorey  mentions  in  his  report  on  the  lodging-houses  of  Gateshead" — which  refers 
to  some  of  the  evils  of  overcrowding  and  a  state  of  things  similar  to  this — "  but  females, 
"  besides  males  and  children,  often  come  out  into  the  lane  to  obey  the  calls  of  nature  in  a 
"  state  of  complete  nudity."  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  substantially  true  ? — I  dare  say  it 
is  true.  I  heard  a  very  bad  account  of  them  when  I  was  up  there.  Of  course  I  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
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B.  White.  Esq.,      830.  Then  although  Wrekenton   may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  situated  500  feet 
M.Ij.  above  the  level  of  the  Tjoie,  you  would  not  doubt  that,  with  the  condition  of  things  hfere 

  ^       described,  there  might  have  been  about  the  houses  quite  as  great  sanitary  evils  as  any 

21st  Jan.  1854.     lowness  of  level  could  have  produced  by  its  interference  with  the  drainage  ? — I  think  so. 

  831.  {Mr.  Bateman)  You  spoke  of  the  removal  of  noxious  parts  of  the  town  by  the 

High-level  bridge  ;  and  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Simon,  you  answered,  that  the  proba- 
bility was,  that  the  people  driven  out  from  there  would  go  into  Sandgate  ? — -Yes,  at  that 
time. 

832.  The  consequence  of  which  would  be  to  overcrowd  Sandgate  ? — Very  likely. 

833.  Are  you  aware  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ? — I  only  imagine  so,  because  they  had 
certainly  been  expelled  from  there,  and  they  would  naturally  fix  their  residence  in  some 
similar  locality.    I  only  draw  an  inference  ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  actual  facts. 

834.  Perhaps  you  did  not  take  into  consideration,  when  you  gave  that  answer,  the 
extension  of  buildings,  suitable  for  tiie  habitation  of  those  people,  which  might  have 
occurred  in  the  surrounding  district  ?— I  think  that  very  likely  this  railway  sweep  would 
take  place  too  suddenly  for  any  such  buildings  to  be  erected  in  time  ;  but,  as  I  stated,  I 
believe  that  a  great  number  of  the  other  parties  that  were  alluded  to,  the  parties  who  built 
the  High-level  bridge,  would,  of  course  take  their  departure  when  the  High-level  bridge 
was  built. 

835.  {Chairman)  V/e  read  in  the  reports  of  some  of  the  medical  institutions,  I  think  I 
may  say  in  almost  every  report,  that  catarrh  and  rheumatism,  and  certain  other  diseases, 
have  prevailed  "  iis  usual  would  you  concur  in  the  opinion  which  ascribes  such  diseases 
as  catarrh  and  rheumatism  very  considerably  to  the  damp  state  of  houses  built  on,  or 
against  banks  of,  insufficiently  drained  clay  ? — I  should  think  that  exposure  to  wet  and 
damp  would  be  likely  to  produce  both  I'heumatism  and  catarrh. 

836.  Would  you  concur  in  the  opinion  which  ascribes  cases  of  ague  to  the  effects  of  tho 
undrained  surfaces  of  agricultural  districts  ? — Yes. 

837.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  within  a  few  years,  some  twenty  or  thirty,  ague, 
which  used  once  to  be  a  very  common  affection  here,  has  all  but  ceased  to  exist  ? — It  is 
true  to  my  own  knowledge. 

838.  Do  you  think  that  the  cases  of  catarrh  and  rhuematism  have  decreased  in  a  similar 
proportion  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  am  not  aware  whether  rheumatism  or  catarrh  has  diminished 
or  not. 

839.  You  could  state  whether  they  have  disappeared  altogether? — They  have  not 
certainly. 

8  iO.  Do  you  think  that  they  have,  in  any  material  degree,  decreased  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  they  have. 

84il.  Would  you  from  thence  be  inclined  to  concur  in  the  inference  which  might  be 
drawn,  that  the  drainage  of  the  agricultural  districts,  round  Newcastle,  has  of  late  years 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  improvement  of  the  town  in  those  respects  has  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

842.  I  think  you  expressed  an  opinion,  not  very  different  from  that  expressed  by  Mr. 
Lee,  viz.,  that  there  were  some  parts  of  the  town  which  could  hardly  be  made  healthily 
habitable  ? — I  think  so. 

8-i3.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Which  might  advantageously  be  "bombarded  ?" — Exactly. 

844.  [Mr.  Bateman.)  I  suppose  a  lucif'er  match  would  do  as  well  ? — Far  better. 

845.  (Mr.  Tovm  Clerk.)  As  they  cannot  be  reformed  they  must  be  destroyed? — Yes. 

846.  You  have  not  calculated  the  cost  of  tliat  process  ? — No  ;  I  believe  that  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  delaj;-.  I  may  mention  that  it  is  very  singular  that  Wrekenton  has  recently 
escaped  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  aware  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  state  of  Wrekenton 
at  this  moment  from  what  it  was  in  1848-.9. 

847.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  guarantee  Wrekenton  through  1854  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

848.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Had  there  been  any  circumstances  previous  to  1853,  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town,  or  the  employment  of  the  lower  classes,  which  might  have  led  to  any 
sudden  overcrowding  previous  to,  or  in,  1853  ? — I  think  the  state  of  the  locality  has  been 
highly  prosperous  in  the  period  Avhich  you  have  mentioned. 

849.  Do  you  think  that  the  prosperity  has  been  among  that  class  of  people  which  would 
congregate  in  the  old  parts  of  the  town  ? — I  think  that,  generally  spealdng,  all  the  lower 
classes  have  participated  in  the  prosperity  of  the  late  time. 

850.  Do  you  find  that  in  prosperous  times  overcrowding  is  greater  or  less  than  in  times 
of  distress  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

851.  {Mr.  Tovm  Clerk)  Is  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  more  or  less  in  prosperous 
times  ? — I  should  think  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  very  much  in  proportion  to  the 
receipts  of  the  parties,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

851a.  {Chairman.)  Cfeteris  paribus,  I  suppose  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  working 
classes  is  conducive  to  the  public  health,  and  adverse  to  the  spread  of  epidemic  disease 
among  those  classes  ? — I  dare  say  it  is. 

852.  Poverty  is  itself  a  serious  sanitary  defect ;  is  it  not  ? — I  believe  it  is  undoubtedly. 

853.  You  are,  and  I  believe  have  from  the  beginning  been,  a  director  of  the  Whittle 
Dean  Water  Company  ? — I  have. 

854.  We  wish,  notwithstanding  that,  to  take  your  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  water. 
Ordinarily  you  believe  the  water  to  be  good  ? — I  do. 
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855.  Wliat,  in  your  judgment,  was  the  character  of  the  water,  say  about  tlie  beginning  b.  White,  Esq., 
of  July,  when  they  began  to  pump  from  the  Tyne,  or  rather  just  before  they  began  to  M.D. 

numn  from  the  Tvne  ? — I  heard  no  complaint  of  it  until  about  the  period  when  that  com-   

menced.  21st  Jan.  1854. 

856.  You  had,  no  doubt,  your  attention  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  water,  after  they 
began  to  pump  from  the  Tyne  ? — I  had. 

857.  Did  you  think  it  requisite,  as  a  medical  man,  to  make  any  suggestions  to  your 
patients,  relative  to  the  use  or  disuse  of  it  ? — 1  did  not. 

858.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  water  of  the  Tyne  was  desirable  for  drinking  purposes  ? 
— The  water  of  the  Tyne  was  not  such  as  I  should  have  preferred  or  recommended  ; 
certainly  not. 

859.  Do  you  entertain  no  stronger  opinion  than  that  ? — I  certainly  do  entertain  a  strong 
opinion  against  the  water  of  the  Tyne,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it ;  and  if  any 
alternative  or  resource  had  been  left,  it  would  not  have  been  adopted.  It  was  as  much 
aofainst  the  wish  of  the  directors  as  could  be. 

860.  I  think  in  the  prospectus,  put  forth  at  the  time  the  company  was  formed,  it  was 
stated  that  the  complaints  of  the  quality  of  the  water  obtained  from  the  Tyne  were  then 
universal  and  loud  ?  — Yes. 

861.  Would  you  consider  that  the  quality  of  the  Tyne  water  had  in  any  degree 
improved  between  184!5  and  1853  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  had. 

862.  Then  would  you  think  that  the  water  of  the  Tyne  was  as  justl}^  to  be  objected  to 
in  1853  as  in  1  8Jj5  ? — I  think  it  was  objectionable  ;  it  was  a  matter  which  we  should  have 
avoided  if  we  could, 

863.  Have  you  expressed  the  whole  of  your  opinion  upon  the  subject  ? — I  think  so.  I 
give  it  unhesitatingly,  for  I  consider  that  the  company  is  not  at  all  interested  in  any  dis- 
guise of  the  matter.  We  did  not  resort  to  the  Tyne  except  upon  absolute  compulsion.  It 
there  had  been  any  other  means  open  to  tlie  company,  they  would  have  adojited  them ; 

-and  they  only  did  it  at  the  last,  failing  all  others. 

864.  In  your  opinion  would  it  have  been  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  this  town,  that  baths  and  wash-houses  should  be  established  ? — Most  certainly. 

865.  Are  you  aware  that  about  the  year  1848,  one  establishment  of  the  kind  was 
instituted  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

866.  I  see  in  the  fever  hospital  report  for  the  year  1850,  page  7,  Dr.  Headlam  stated 
that  the  introduction  of  the  washing  and  bathing  establishment  in  Sandgate  had  had  a 
most  salutary  effect.    Do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

867.  Dr.  Headlam  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  So  decidedly  beneficial  has  been  its  success, 
that  I  hope  to  see  it,  in  a  short  time,  extended  to  other  populous  districts  of  the  town." 
Would  you  have  concurred  in  that  opinion  ? — -I  would. 

868.  Has  that  hope  been  realized  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  have  been  any  more 
uilt  than  that  one. 

869.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  allegations  as  to  the  state  of  that  one  establishment  ;  of 
the  extent  of  which  the  poorer  classes  do  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  of  the  extent  to  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  they  might  have  availed  themselves  of  it  ? — No. 

870.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  with  reference  to  the  gas  of  this  town  ? — No  ;  I 
have  not. 

871.  Do  you  use  it  in  your  own  house  ? — I  do  not. 

872.  Supposing  it  should  appear  that  the  quality  of  the  gas  is  such  as  to  evolve,  on  com- 
bustion, considerable  quantities  of  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid,  do  you  think  that  that 
would  be  likely  to  exercise  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  public  health,  particularly  in  resjject 
of  shopkeepers,  who  use  it  largely  in  the  rooms  in  which  also  tliey  live  ? — -I  cannot  speak  aa 

•.  to  its.  effect  upon  the  health,  but  I  have  very  little  doubt  as  to  its  effect  upon  property.  The 
bindings  of  books  and  perishable  articles,  I  dare  say,  might  be  injured,  if  there  were  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  evolved. 

873.  Do  you  think  that  any  such  acids  could  be  evolved .  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
damage  the  bindings  of  books,  without  also  damaging  the  health  of  those  who  should 
live  for  many  hours  of   the  evening,  or  night,  exposed  to  the  same  emanations  ? — ■ 

.  I  should  think  that  very  probably  it  might  have  that  effect ;  but  I  have  simply  an 
opinion. 

874.  Considering  the  ordinary  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
town,  do  you  think  that  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  the  local  authorities  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  any  public  statute  which  might  be  in  force,  enabling 
them  to  provide  model  lodging-houses  for  those  poorer  classes  ? — I  think  that  the  authorities 
should  have  done  everything  they  could,  especially  in  a  town  like  this,  where  there  are 
such  horrible  places  existing. 

875.  And  if,  by  any  local  acts,  the  local  authorities  should  have  been  empowered  to 
make  regulations  for  the  management  of  common  lodging-houses,  for  keeping  them 
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Z>.  B.  White,  Esq.,  clean  and  wholesome,  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings,  and  for  fixing  and 

M.D.  enforcing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  such  regulations,  do  you  think  it  would  have 

  been  desirable  that  those  powers  of  the  local  acts  should  have  been  put  in  force  ? — 

2l8t  Jan.  1854.  Undoubtedly. 

876.  ( Mr.  Simon)  Do  you  think  that  the  water  of  the  Tyne  is,  in  its  quality,  such  as 
to  be  likely  to  produce  diarrhoea  ? — I  am  not  aware  that,  at  the  time  when  almost  the 
whole  of  the  water  that  was  suppHed  to  the  town  was  supplied  from  the  Tyne,  there  was 
any  great  amount  of  diarrhoea  prevailing. 

877.  Probably  you  are  aware  that,  supposing  there  were  some  slight  purgative  quality 
in  the  water,  the  system,  by  long  use,  might  get  habituated  to  it  ? — I  quite  agree, 
to  that. 

878.  Accordingly,  the  fair  test  of  its  operation  in  this  respect  would  be  whether  it 
produced  any  aperient  action  upon  a  stranger  ;  or  whether,  after  a  long  disuse  of  it,  a 
return  to  it  would  produce  a  purgative  effect  ? — I  quite  agree  to  that. 

879.  From  your  knowledge  of  its  contents,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  it  would  act  in 
any  degree  as  an  aperient  or  laxative  ? — T  am  not  aware  of  its  having  done  so.  Of 
course,  we  know  very  well  that  pernicious  properties  existing  in  water  will  create 
diarrhoea. 

880.  Do  you  believe  that  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter  ? — I  believe 
that  it  contained  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  undoubtedly. 

881.  Do  you  believe  tliat  in  hot  weather,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  river 
would  be  considerably  raised,  that  organic  matter  would  be  likely,  at  all  events  in 
susceptible  persons,  to  produce  diarrhoea  ? — I  would  not  like  to  speak  about  its  producing 
diarrhcea,  but  I  could  have  no  doubt  that  water  containing  organic  matter  would  be  very 
injurious. 

882.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  it  should  appear  that  the  water  of  the  Tyne,  on  the  l7th 
of  October  1853,  contained  4-5  grains  of  organic  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, and  2*6  grains  of  organic  vegetable  matter  in  the  same  state,  would  you  consider 
that  water  containing  such  an  amount  was  calculated  seriously  to  affect  the  public  health? 
— I  certainly  would  not  recommend  anybody  to  take  such  water,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
all  these  matters  must  be  matters  of  investigation,  and  J  believe  an  investigation  was 
entered  upon  ;  and  I  believe  further,  that  that  investigation  did  not  tend  to  show  that 
the  Tyne  water  was  more  deleterious  than  the  other  waters  around. 

883.  {Mr.  Simon.)  What  would  be  the  alternative  to  the  drinking  of  the  company's 
water  in  Newcastle  ? — There  would  be  nothing  but  the  pants  and  wells  ;  but  you  must 
understand  that  never,  during  the  whole  time  of  this  pumping  from  the  Tyne,  did  we 
take  more  than  one-third  from  the  Tyne. 

884.  Would  you  consider  the  pants  and  wells  likely  to  be  free  fi'om  organic  admixture  ? 
— I  have  understood  that  some  of  them  are  not  quite  fi-ee. 

885.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  it  should  appear  that  the  geological  character  of  the  soil 
is  as  foUows : — A  hard  blue  clay  below,  hollowed  out,  here  and  there,  into  what  are 
called  "bowls,"  or  "pot-holes/'  filled  with  sand,  or  alluvium,  or  peat,  or  other  form  of 
earth  capable  of  imbibing,  and,  with  the  blue  clay  below  it,  of  holding  a  great  quantity 
of  water ;  supposing  it  should  also  be  stated  that  on  the  top  of  this  is  a  stratum,  which 
sometimes  is  brick  clay  and  sometimes  a  strong  loam,  but  which  is  so  veined  with 
irregular  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  that  surface  soakage  percolates  to  a  very  great  extent 
into  many  or  all  of  these  pot-holes  ;  would  you,  then,  suppose  that  the  water  di-awn  from 
these  pot-holes  would — considering  the  filthy  state  of  the  surface  in  many  districts  of 
this  town — be  likely-  to  be  free  from  the  admixture  of  organic  remains,  or  similar 
deleterious  ingredients  ? — I  should  not  certainly  make  choice  of  a  well  of  the  kind  which 
you  particularize,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  what  the  facts  of  the  case  are. 

886.  Supposing  that  to  be  the  geological  character,  do  you  conceive  it  probable  that 
you  would  get  pure  water  from  such  sources  in  Newcastle  ? — I  believe  some  of  the  wells 
have  very  fine  and  pure  water. 

887.  (^Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  speak  fi-om  testings  ?— Not  from  chemical  testing. 

888.  In  general  terms? — Yes.  I  may  mention  in  reference  to  that,  that  in  the  house 
at  Regent  Terrace,  which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  that  individual  gentleman  took  alarm 
from  the  general  rumours  that  were  spread  respecting  the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company, 
and,  a  fortnight  before  the  desolation  spread  into  his  family,  ceased  fi^ora  taking  their 
water  and  had  recourse  to  a  well  in  his  yard,  and  it  was  the  well  water  which  they  were 
drinking  at  the  time  when  this  dreadful  visitation  came  upon  them. 

889.  (ifr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  know  how  long  that  well  in  his  yard  had  been  unused  ? — 
I  do  not. 

890.  Or  the  character  of  the  pump  which  raised  tne  water  ? — I  do  not. 

891.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  considered  the  instance  of  the  exemption  or  comparative 
exemption  of  the  garrison  here  during  the  late  outbreak  ? — The  exemption  did  not  extend 
generally,  as  far  as  I  understand  from  the  surgeon's  report.  There  was  a  very  general 
run  of  diarrhoea  cases. 
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892.  Would  you  doubt  that  out  of  the  451  cases  of  diarrhoea  which  there  occurred,  D.  B.  White,  Esq. 
some  at  least  might  have  proceeded  into  the  more  developed  stage  of  cholera,  supposing  M.D. 

no  precautionary  measures  had  been  adopted  ?— I  think  it  is  likely  they  might  have  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
done  so.   

893.  Are  you,  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  town,  aware  of  any  particular 
natural  circumstances  which  should  tend  to  make  the  situation  of  the  barracks  more 
healthy  in  any  respect  than  the  districts  immediately  around  them  ?— No,  I  am  not. 

894.  You  do  not  know  of  any  difference  of  soil  ?— No. 

895.  Or  level,  or  exposure,  or  climate,  which  in  any  material  degree  would  produce  a 
difference  of  healthiness  ?— No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

896.  Are  you  aware  that  in  a  district  called  Spital  Tongues,  within,  I  believe, 
250  yards  of  the  barracks,  the  mortality  was  very  considerable  ? — I  have  understood  it 
was. 

897.  Have  you  heard  that  hardly  a  cottage  there  escaped  without  numbering  one 
or  more  deaths  among  its  inmates? — I  have  heard  that  it  was  very  fatal  in  that 
locality. 

898.  Supposing,  then,  that  it  should  appear  that  the  officers  of  the  garrison  took  verT. 
active  precautionary  measures  in  respect  of  cleanliness,  diet,  and  prompt  treatment  o* 
the  diarrhoeal  cases,  would  you  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  immunity  of  the  garrison 
from  any  cholera  cases  was  owing  mainly  to  these  precautionary  measures  ? — I  think  to  a 
very  great  degree  it  might  arise  from  the  precautionary  measures  adopted.  I  think  it  is 
very  probable. 

899.  Supposing  a  local  authority  had  existed  in  Spital  l^ong-ues,  and  had  commenced 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  Spital  Tongues  at  the  skme  date  and  with  the  same 
energy  with  which  the  officers  of  the  garrison  comm«ncfed  improving  its  sanitary 
condition,  do  you  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  mortality  in  Spital  Tongues  might, 
at  all  events,  have  been  greatly  mitigated  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  might  have  been  greatly 
mitigated.  Of  course  I  am  well  aware  that  in  the  barracks  there  is  a  discipline 
and  order  which  would  conduce  perhaps  to  render  less  noxious  the  influence  of  the 
epidemic. 

900.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  thought  that  a  complete  exemption  might  have 
been  obtained  for  Spital  Tongues  as  for  the  garrison,  but  whether  the  mortality  in  Spital 
Tongues  might  not  have  been  considerably  mitigated  ? — I  quite  agree  to  that. 

901.  As  a  last  point,  we  have  had  brought  under  our  notice,  as  you  probably  are  aware, 
statements  more  or  less  inculpatory  of  the  Board  of  Health,  or  of  its  officers ;  and  we 
would  wish  you  to  express,  in  a  perfectly  unfettered  manner,  your  opinions  on  the  subject  ? 
— Owing  to  the  authorities  of  the  board  of  guardians  not  having  done  me  the  honour  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  consult  me  upon  the  question,  I  scarcely  became  acquainted  with 
those  gentlemen;  but,  as  f;ir  as  I  could  understand  of  their  proceedings,  I  certainly 
consider  that  their  conduct  was  praiseworthy  and  active,  especially  Dr.  Gavin's. 

902.  Would  you  countenance  any  charge,  in  any  form,  against  any  of  them  ? — I  would 
bring  no  charges  against  these  gentlemen  ;  but  I  would,  with  that  same  candour  which  I 
trust  I  have  shown  throughout  this  examination,  certainly  not  extend  my  approbation  to 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Health.  1  am  of  opinion  that  this  disease  was 
notoriously  fast  advancing  into  this  locality  ;  and  I  think  that  it  would  have  been  better 
— I  mean  if  the  Board  of  Health  had  the  power  (I  am  only  speaking  on  the  supposition  of 
their  having  had  the  power) — that  some  precautionary  means  should  have  been  taken  as 
respects  the  coming  on  of  this  epidemic,  before  these  gentlemen  came  down. 

903.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say,  that  j'our  experience  of  this  recent  case 
induces  you  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  the  Board  of 
Health  to  have  been  able  to  interfere  authoritatively  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  at 
which  they  did  ? — Undoubtedly  that  is  my  opinion. 

904.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  on  this  point? — No,  I  have  not.  I  think,  if  it 
had  been  attended  to  earlier,  the  disease  might  have  been  mitigated  in  its  form  ;  especially 
if  an  organization  had  been  carried  through,  as  at  a  former  period. 

905.  If  you  have  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence  which  we  have  already  elicited  from 
you,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it  ? — No,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  further  than  that  I 
perhaps  may  mention  to  you  as  interesting,  especially  to  Mr. 'Simon,  a  fact  which  occurred 
here  some  years  ago,  as  proving,  in  my  opinion,  by  experimental  process,  the  absolutely  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  disease.  In  the  year  1848  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Gregson,  called  me 
to  see  a  case  of  cholera  to  which  he  had  had  his  attention  drawn  in  West  Clayton-street. 
I  went  to  this  place,  and  I  certainly  found,  in  a  very  healthy  tenement,  a  man,  a  nawy 
as  he  is  termed — a  kind  of  sub -contractor — in  the  most  perfect  state  of  cholera.  At  that 
very  period  there  was  no  diarrhoea,  that  is  to  say,  none  to  attract  attention,  and  no 
cholera  cases  occurring  in  the  town.  I  attended  this  man  in  conjimction  with 
Mr.  Gregson,  and  the  man  died.  I  inquired  into  the  circumstances,  which  were  these.  The 
disease  at  that  time  was  existing  in  Coldstream.  This  man  was  one  of  a  family  of  sub- 
contractors who  took  pieces  of  work,  and  were  then  working  on  the  railway.    His  brother 
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D.  B.  White,  Esq.,  had  been  taken  ill,  and  the  man  had  come  into  Newcastle :  he  had  taken  fright,  and  by 
M.D.  the  time  he  had  got  to  Newcastle  he  was  very  ill,  and  the  disease  went  on  after  he 

  arrived  here.    The  family  had  every  comfort— yoii  may  almost  say  luxury — for  tht 

2\st  Jan.  1854.     working  classes,  and  the  house  was  as  good  as  any  house  need  be,  and  none  of  the  rest  oi 

~-  '       the  family  had  been  up  in  that  place.    There  was  not  another  single  case  existing  in 

Newcastle  ;  nor  was  there  any  extraordinary  diarrhoea.  His  mother  nui'sed  him  ;  and  the 
mother  took  the  disease  and  died.  Three  or  four  of  the  other  parties  connected  with  him, 
relatives,  also  took  it  but  slightly.  I  believe  the  old  gentleman  also  took  it  rather  severely. 
But  the  result  was,  that  the  man  himself  died  ;  and  he  communicated  it  to  his  mother,  and 
she  died,  and  the  rest  did  not — it  ceased  there.  Now,  what  I  was  going  to  say  was,  tliat 
mv  opinion  of  the  disease  is  that  it  is  both  contagious  and  epidemic  ;  and  consequently, 
if  there  had  been  an  epidemic  influence  at  work  in  this  town  at  that  time,  the  disease 
would  have  spread. 


T.  Humble,  Esq,,  Thomas  Humble,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sworn. 

9Qg_  {Chairman)  You  are  physician,  are  you  not,  to  the  dispensary  and  to  the  fever 
21st  Jan.  1854.     hospital  of  this  place  ?— Yes. 

 .         907.  How  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  them  ? — As  physician  only  since 

the  year  1852,  but  as  resident  medical  officer  from  the  year  1838. 

908.  "Were  you  also  secretary  to  those  institutions  ? — I  was. 

909.  Have  yoM  not  practised  for  many  years  in  the  town  ? — In  the  institution  only,  till 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half 

910.  Would  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  reports  of  the  dispensary,  and  of  the  fever 
hospital,  be  inclined  to  concur  in  the  statements  of  facts  there  made,  regarding  the  different 
epidemics  which,  at  various  times,  visited  Newcastle  ? — I  woidd. 

911.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Headlam's  evidence  yesterday  ?— I  did. 

912.  Do  you  concur  in  the  expressions  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  causes  or  aggra- 
vations of  those  different  epidemics,  which,  in  taking  Dr.  Headlam's  evidence  yesterday,  I 
read  out  of  the  reports  of  those  institutions  ? — Certainly. 

913.  We  may  take  both  the  statements  of  facts,  and  the  expressions  of  opinion,  as  meet- 
ing with  your  approval  ? — Yes. 

914.  In  the  fever  hospital  report  for  the  year  1848,  at  page  10,  Dr.  White  says,  "nothing 
"  can  be  more  ingeniously  adapted  for  the  engendering  or  disseminating  of  infection  than 
"  the  tramper's  boarding-house,  or  the  tenemented  dwellings  of  the  lower  Irish.  Here  fever 
"  has  its  constant  home."  Would  you  concur  in  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion  1 — I  should 
concur  in  it  in  a  general  sense.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  say  that  in  such  a  house  fever 
was  never  absent. 

915.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  would  read  "  seldom"  for  "  never." — Yes. 

916.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation in  1847-49  ? — I  was. 

917.  Did  you,  at  that  time,  make  any  personal  inspection  of  any  districts  in  Newcastle  ? 
— With  Dr.  White  I  did  ;  of  part  of  the  south  side  of  Sandgate. 

918.  Was  that  the  corporatioa  side,  or  the  other? — I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  corpo- 
ration property  is  on  that  side — on  the  river  side. 

919.  From  your  acquaintance  with  those  localities,  would  you  consider  that  those  dis- 
tricts have  been  materially  improved  since  the  date  of  your  report  in  1848  ? — I  have  not 
visited  those  districts  lately — -not  within  this  last  year  and  a  half — but  at  that  time  I 
should  consider  they  were  much  in  the  same  state  generally  as  they  had  been  previously. 

920.  At  which  time  do  you  mean  ? — A  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  did  not  consider  that 
there  was  much  difference  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  district. 

921.  That  is  to  say,  you  consider  that  no  material  improvement  had  taken  place  between 
1848  and  1852  ? — Except  that  certain  of  the  houses  had  been  closed  which  were  formerly 
inhabited,  and  some  of  them  pulled  down. 

922.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  certain  houses,  in  badly  infected  districts  like 
Sandgate,  had  then  been  shut  up  by  the  local  authorities  ? — They  had  ceased  to  be 
inhabited.  I  am  not  aware  whether  they  had  been  shut  up  by  the  authorities  or  not ;  but 
they  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited. 

923.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  ever  since  been  re-inhabited  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

924.  Had  you,  at  the  time  of  the  recent  outbreak,  such  a  knowledge  of  the  localities 
which  you  had  previously  examined,  as  to  enable  you  to  say  whether  the  expression, 
"  there  fever  has  its  constant,"  or  frequent  "  home,"  woidd  have  been  as  applicable  to  them 
in  1853  as  in  the  year  1848  ? — I  had  no  such  acquaintance  at  that  time. 

925.  {3Ir.  Si'mon.y — In  the  discharge  of  your  duty  as  visiting  medica]  officer  before 
yon  were  physician,  in  the  days  when  you  were  resident  medical  officer  to  the  Fever 
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Hospital,  did  it  fonu  any  part  of  your  dixty  to  represent  to  any  authorities  whatsoever  T,  Humble,  Esq., 
the  condition  of  those  houses  which  you  visited  ? — Not  at  all.  M.D. 

926.  Pid  you,  however,  occasionally  do  so  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  did  make  any    21st  ^iT"]  854 
such  representation.   

927.  (Chairman.) — Were  you  in  the  habit,  as  such  resident  officer  of  the  Fever 
Hospital,  of  visiting  patients  at  their  own  residences  ? — As  resident  officer  of  the  dispen- 
sary I  was. 

928.  So  as  to  make  you  personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  their 
residences  ? — Yes. 

929.  During  about  what  years  Avei'e  you  in  the  habit  of  making  such  visits  ? — Con- 
stantly from  the  year  1838  to  1852,  with  the  exception  of  certain  periods  at  which  illness 
prevented  me. 

9.30.  '(Mr.  Simon.)  — During  those  fourteen  years,  were  you  able  to  trace  any  progressive 
improvement  in  those  localities  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  Avas.  There  were  improvements 
made  from  time  to  time ;  but  when  the  whole  of  these  alleys  are  cleaned  out,  and  are 
perhaps  perfectly  clean  one  week,  the  next  week  they  are  just  as  bad  as  ever ;  so  that  the 
progressive  improvement,  I  should  say,  was  very  slight. 

931.  (Chairman.) — Do  you  think  that  that  recurring  filthiness  about  the  dwellings  of 
the  poorer  classes  is  owing  to  any  perversity  or  love  of  dirt  on  their  part  ?  or  is  it  owing  to 
the  want  of  proper  accommodation  in  the  dwellings  which  they  are  forced  to  inhabit  ? — 

\  I  should  say  that  both  those  causes  were  in  operation  ;  for  in  some  districts  in  other  parts 
I  of  the  town,  where  there  were  better  accommodations,  the  houses  of  a  certain  class  of 
!i  people  were  just  as  dirty. 

932.  (ifr.  Simon.)  Dm'ing  the  last  six  years  of  your  service  as  visiting  medical 
officer  a  local  Act  existed,  under  which  the  town  council  was  empowered  to  lay  down 
rules  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings  —  did  you,  in  your  practice  as  such 
visiting  officer,  see  in  the  dwellings  of  this  class  any  evidence  of  rules  of  this  nature  having 
been  carried  into  effect  ? — I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  seeing  the  evidence  you 
mention. 

933.  (Chairman.)  Would  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  district,  have  conceived 
that  any  such  rules  or  regulations  were  in  force  ? — I  should  not.  I  am  referring  now 
more  especially  to  the  Sandgate  district. 

931;.  (Mr.  Simon)  We  have  before  us  a  very  important  paper,  signed  by  yourself,  in 
conjunction  with  several  other  members  of  your  profession,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Raw- 
linson,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  1849 — being  the  report  of  the  medical  committee  of  the 

'  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association  ? — I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  signed  such 

I  a  document. 

I  935.  I  should  like  to  recall  some  of  the  passages  of  it  to  your  recollection,  to  see 
|l  whether  you  would  be  willing  now  to  adopt  them  as  a  fair  rej^resentation  of  tlie  state  of 
l!  things  at  the  time  ;  and  I  should  also  wish  to  have  your  opinion,  as  to  whether  you 
believe  any  material  change  has  occurred  in  the  circumstances  to  which  the  passages  refer. 
First  of  all,  it  speaks  of  an  excessive  mortality — of  rates  of  mortality — such  as  we  have 
before  us  in  the  Registrar  General's  return.  It  says  :  "  This  excessive  mortality  during 
"  the  last  few  years  has  arisen  solely  from  zymotic,  or  e|>idemic,  which  are  in  fact  the 
"  most  preventible,  diseases.  Scarlatina,  influenza,  typhus,  and  other  forms  of  continued 
"  fever ;  measles,  small-pox,  and  cholera,  are  the  chief  of  this  group,  and  the  former 
"  have  in  turn,  raged  with  great  severity  in  this  district." — Yes,  I  perfectly  concur 
in  that. 

936.  "  Scarlatina,  which  raged  here  with  considerable  malignity  during  the  year  1846, 
"  fixed  its  principal  seat  in  the  newly-built,  but  densely-populated  and  much-Jieglected, 
"  district  situated  betwe,en  Gallowgate,  Arthur's  Hill,  and  the  barracks — a  district  described 
"  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Sanitary  Association  as  constituting  a  new  and  rapidly- 
"  increasing  town,  which  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  arisen  in  the  north-western 
"  suburb  of  Newcastle,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation.  These  streets 
"  are  mostly  inhabited  by  labouring  men  and  their  families  ;  and  present,  in  a  marked 
"  degree,  the  physical  and  moral  evils  which  afflict  the  poor  when  deprived  of  all  official 
"  superintendence  and  protection.  Undrained,  unpaved,  they  constitute  in  winter  a 
"  perfect  swamp  ;  whilst  the  summer's  sun,  acting  on  the  mass  of  animal  and  vegetable- 
"  refuse  embedded  in  the  mire,  produces  the  poisonous  exhalations  from  which  fevers 
"  originate.  This  district  is  consequently  the  chief  focus  whence  the  epidemic  of  scarlatina 
"  (which  last  year  ravaged  Newcastle)  spread  its  fatal  influence  ;  and  the  mortality  here 
"  among  the  children  was  excessive."    Would  you  confirm  that  ? — I  confirm  that. 

937.  Then  comes  a  paragraph  relating  to  typhus.    "  To  describe  the  seats  of  typhus 
and  other  forms  of  continued  fever  would  be  to  enumerate  all  the  narrow  undrained 

"  alleys  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  town,  together  with  many  equall}^  unhealthy,  because 
"  still  more  neglected  districts  in  the  suburbs.  In  many  parts  of  Newcastle,  fever  may  be 
"  said  to  be  never  absent,  and  a  continued  residence  in  those  unwiiolesome  dwellings  is 
"  certam  to  involve  the  prostration,  and  eventually  the  death  of,  some  meinbeis  of  the 
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7',  Humble,  Esq.,  "  family  by  fever.    As  an  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  may  refer  to  the  statistics  of 
M.V.  "  fever  in  a  notorious  locality,  during  a  portion  only  of  the  epidemic  of  1 847,  by  which 

"it  appeared  that  in  nine  rooms  in  Craig's-court,  tenanted  at  the  time  of  inspection 
.-'Jst  Jan.  1854.     u  inhabitants,  there  had  been,  witWn  the  three  months  immediately  preceding 

"~  "  our  visit,  no  less  than  50  cases  of  fever  and  five  deaths." — I   believe  that  to  be 

correct. 

938.  Do  you  happen,  of  your  personal  knowledge,  to  know  whether  Craig's-aUey  is  still 
inhabited  ? — I  believe  it  is  partly  so,  but  not  so  fully  as  before. 

939.  There  is  one  paragraph  which  is  of  quite  a  difierent  character.  The  report  having 
been  made  at  the  close  of  1849,  it  speaks  of  the  recent  exemption  of  the  town  from 
cholera,  in  1848-9,  in  connection  with  certain  works  of  cleansing,  then  recently  carried 
out  by  the  local  authorities,  and  with  the  improved  supply  of  water  recently  furnished  to 
the  town  ;  and  then  proceeds — "  The  comparatively  few  cases  of  mahgnant  cholera  which 
"  have  occurred  in  Newcastle,  supply,  we  think,  amply  sufficient  evidence  both  of  the 
"  invariable  dependence  of  attacks  of  this  epidemic  on  certain  predisposing  physical 
"  causes,  and  also  of  the  necessitj'^  for  continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
"  lest  i  his  fearful  disease,  in  the  event  of  a  second  visitation — by  no  means  an  uncommon 
"  accident  in  its  erratic  course — should  exercise  a  more  destructive  influence  upon  the 
"  inhabitants  of  Newcastle."  That  clause  goes  to  impute  the  light  visitation  of  cholera  in 
1848-9  to  the  care  which  was  taken  by  the  authorities  at  that  time  in  extemporaneous 
works  of  cleansing.    You  agree  in  that  ? — I  quite  agree  in  that. 

940.  You  agree  also  in  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  for  continued  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  ? — Certainly. 

941.  Would  you  then  infer  from  the  very  great  severity  with  which  cholera  recently 
prevailed  here,  that  that  continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  had  been 
absent  ? — I  should  say  so. 

942.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  of  the  districts  of  Newcastle  extended,  or  so  far  as  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  or  just  before  the  cholera,  you  had  opportunity  of  visiting  them, 
should  you  have  said  that  their  condition  was  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that  cholera, 
if  it  reached  those  districts,  would  prevail  severely  in  them  ? — Certainly. 

943.  In  your  opinion  the  state  of  those  districts  at  that  period  would,  to  quote  a  phrase 
which  is  used  in  one  of  the  fever  hospital  reports,  have  warranted  the  fear  of  an  epidemic 
disease  being  generated  among  them,  even  without  any  actual  importation  of  it  from 
abroad  ? — In  many  of  the  districts  that  would  be  the  case. 

944.  I  suppose  during  the  years  that  you  worked  for  the  fever  hospital,  you  had  as 
much  knowledge  as  any  one  person  here  could  possibly  obtain  of  the  degi'ee  in  which  fever 
prevailed  in  the  several  localities ;  and  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  fever 
as  any  other  practitioner  here  could  have? — I  think  I  had  as  many  opportunities  of 
knowing. 

945.  It  was  your  business  to  know  the  residences  of  the  several  fever  patients  ? — Of 
those  who  were  patients  of  the  dispensary. 

946.  And  your  experience  on  the  subject  goes  to  confirm  the  sense  of  the  paragraphs 
which  I  have  read,  as  to  the  universal  association  of  that  disease  with  defective  sanitary 
conditions  ? — In  many  districts  certainly. 

947.  Do  you  happen  to  know  Ridley  Villas  ?  —I  have  passed  them.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  houses  in  them. 

948.  Carliol-street  and  Carliol-square  do  you  happen  to  know  ? — Yes ;  but  they  are  not 
inhabited,  generally  speaking,  by  dispensary  patients. 

949.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  anatomy  as  regards  privy  arrange- 
ments ? — Some  slight  knowledge  of  it.  I  believe  that  the  privies  are  behind  the  houses, 
and  chiefly  in  small  yards. 

950.  Are  they  privies  or  water-closets  ? — Privies  I  beheve.  I  have  not  seen  a  water- 
closet  in  that  street ;  there  may  be  water-closets,  but  I  have  not  seen  them. 

951.  Is  a  water-closet  a  rare  phenomenon  in  Newcastle  ?  In  the  poorer  districts  it  is 
certainly. 

952.  In  the  richer  is  it  infrequent? — I  should  say  so. 

953.  Is  the  ordinary  arrangement  then,  that  of  having  an  open  privy  in  connection  with 
the  house  ? — Among  the  better  classes  in  several  streets  it  is  so. 

954.  So  that  speaking  generally  of  Newcastle,  without  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  but 
only  numerically,  you  would  confirm  the  impression  that  has  been  given  to  us,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  is  altogether  without  privy  accommodation,  and  that  where 
there  is  accommodation  of  the  kind,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  an  accommodation  by 
open  privies  and  not  by  water-closets  ?— Yes,  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  I  am  merely  giving 
it  as  an  opinion ;  I  cannot  speak  statistically  of  the  matter. 

955.  It  is  very  important,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  establish  whether  cholera  has  or  has  not 
occurred  in  any  considerable  groups  of  cases  in  really  healthy  neighbourhoods.  Carliol- 
street  has  been  mentioned  to  us  as  an  illustration  of  it :  it  has  been  said  to  us,  "  This 
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"  disease  certainly  does  visit  low  places,  but  it  is  not  essentially  associated  with  defective  T.  Humble,  Esq., 
"  sanitary  conditions,  for  see  — it  occurred  in  Carliol-street,  in  very  good  houses,  well  tenanted  M.  D. 

by  decent  people,  and  always  kept  sweet  and  clean.   How  far  would  your  opinion  go  

with  that  statement  ? — I  cannot  give  an  opinion,  inasmuch  as  I  did  not  see  a  case  of    21st  Jan.  18i  u 
cholera  in  Carliol-street,  and  was  not  aware,  until  this  moment,  that  there  had  been  any 
cases  there. 

956.  How  far  should  you  think  that  argument  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
open  privies  in  immediate  connection  with  the  houses  there  ? — I  should  say  that  the  con- 
nection of  open  privies  with  houses  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  health,  and  that  anything 
which  was  detrimental  to  health  would  further  the  development  of  cholera  when  the 
epidemic  was  raging  in  the  town. 

957.  That  it  would  in  a  certain  degree  (perhaps  in  a  great  degTee)  furnish  that  kind 
of  atmosphere,  which  the  evidence  leads  one  to  believe  to  prevail  in  its  intenser  degrees 
in  the  lower  districts  of  the  town — an  atmosphere  predisposing  to  epidemic  disease  ? — In 
a  less  degree  it  would. 

958.  You  would  not  consider  those  houses  as  unexceptionably  healthy  ? — I  should 
consider  no  house  unexceptionably  healthy,  which  had  an  open  privy  in  close  contiguity 
with  it ;  more  especially  where  there  were  no  means  of  ventilation  to  sweep  off  the  effluvia 
arising  therefrom. 

959.  And  in  that  locality  means  of  complete  ventilation  do  not  exist? — I  believe  not. 

960.  (Chairman.)  Would  you,  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Carliol-street, 
and  CarUol  Square,  be  disposed  to  concur  in  an  assertion  to  the  effect,  that  they  presented  an 
exception  to  the  ordinary  doctrine,  that  cholera  and  bad  sanitary  condition  were  almost 
.  always  to  be  found  together  ? — I  should  not  say,  with  the  exception  of  the  privies,  that 
these  houses  were  hi  a  bad  sanitary  condition. 

961.  (Mr.  Simon.)  But  taking  the  condition  of  the  privies  also  as  an  element  in  the 
case,  should  you  say  so  ? — I  should  say  certainly,  that  they  were  not  in  an  unexceptionable 
condition. 

962.  {Chairman.)  Dr.  White,  in  his  evidence,  first  stated  to  us  that,  although  previously 
he  had  entertained  very  strong  opinions  in  reference  to  that  doctrine — namely,  that  cholera 
or  epidemic  disease  was  seldom  or  ever  to  be  found  apart  from  bad  sanitary  conditions — 
his  opinion  had  since  been  considerably  modified  by  his  experience  of  the  recent  outbreak ; 
and  he  quoted  to  us  these  places  as  instances  or  materials  from  which  he  formed  that 
modified  opinion.  Would  you  then  consider  that  the  occurrence  of  cholera  in  a  place  like 
Carliol-street,  having  obviously  bad  sanitary  arrangements,  in  respect  of  privies  at  least, 
would  constitute  a  valid  exception  to  the  previous  doctrine  ? — I  would  not. 

963.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Supposing  that  the  atmospheric  decomposition  of  organic  impurities 
arising  from  the  soakage  and  evaporation  of  excrement,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
predisposition  of  a  district  to  cholera ;  should  you  say  that  this  influence  existed  in  an 
appreciable  extent  in  Carliol-street  ? — I  am  scarcely  sufiiciently  well  acquainted  with  the 
street  to  be  able  to  say  so  ;  because  these  privies  may  have  been,  for  anything  I  know, 
cleansed  out  very  frequently,  and  the  refuse  may  have  been  removed  so  frequently,  as  to 
render  them  very  much  less  prejudicial  to  health  than  is  supposed. 

964.  But  would  any  practicable  frequency  of  cleansing  prevent  the  soakage  of  ordure 
and  urine  into  the  soil  ? — It  could  not  do  so. 

965.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  an  all  but  model  house  to  be  existing  in  a  locaHty,  which 
we  will  term  Ridley  Villas,  and  supposing  it  to  be  surrounded  on  several  sides  with 
decidedly  pestiferous  locahties,  would  you  consider  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  that  house 
to  constitute  any  exception  to  that  same  doctrine — that  filth  and  cholera  are  almost  always 
co-existent  ? — No  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  house  would,  in  all  probability,  be  breathing 
the  exhalations  from  the  localities  to  which  you  are  referring. 

966.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  meaning  of  rates  of  mortality,  as 
shown,  for  instance,  in  this  statement  by  the  registrar  general  ? — No. 

967.  You  have  not  turned  your  attention  to  the  difference  of  death-rates  prevailing  in 
different  towns  in  England  ? — I  have  not. 

968.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Headlam's  evidence  yesterday  ? — I  did — the  greater 
part  of  it. 

969.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion,  which  I  think  he  expressed — namely,  that  there  was 
no  good  evidence  or  even  allegation  of  the  cholera,  on  this  last  occasion,  having  been 
imported  by  means  of  infected  ships  coming  from  infected  localities,  or  by  infected  persons  ? 

I  — 1  agree  with  that.    I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  an  instance  of  any  such  thing  having 
happened. 

970.  You  may  suppose  an  importation  from  abroad  by  atmospheric  influence  ;  but  you 
are  not  aware  of  importation  by  infected  ship  or  person  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  such  having 
been  the  case. 

971.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Was  your  attention  during  the  period  of  the  late  epidemic  directed  to 
the  water  supply  of  this  town  ?— Not  especially  so.    I  am  aware  that  previously  to  the 
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epidemic  the  water  was  very  bad,  and  very  much  complained  of  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August — more  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  town. 

.972.  When  you  say  that  the  water  supply  was  very  bad,  do  you  mean  in  quality  or 
quantity  ?  —It  was  complained  of  as  being  bad  in  quality. 

973.  Do  you  receive  your  water  supply  from  the  Whittle  Dean  Company  ?— Yes. 

974.  What  was  your  personal  experience  of  the  quality  of  the  water  ? — During  the 
months,  I  think,  of  July  and  August,  the  water  was  very  much  discoloured— very  yellow, 
and  very  dirty — so  much  so  that  none  of  my  family  or  servants  could  drink  it. 

975.  What  about  the  taste  of  it  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  tasted  it.  I  may  add  that' 
our  supply  of  drinking  water  is  derived  from  one  of  the  pants  of  the  town,  in  Blackett 
Street,  which  is  very  good  water. 

976.  Were  you  deterred  from  using  the  company's  water  by  its  appearance  ?  or  do  you 
not  usually  employ  it  ? — We  do  not  usually  employ  it. 

977.  Did  you  think  it  necessary,-  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  water,  to  dissuade 
any  of  your  patients  from  drinking  it  ?  — During  the  cholera  I  did  so — my  own  family. 

978.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  dissuade  any  other  of  your  patients  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
did. 

979.  {Mr.  Simon.)  To  speak  of  bad  water  is,  of  course,  but  a  vague  way  of  speaking. 
Water  is  1  ad  if  it  is  turbid,  and  yet  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  turbid — if  it  were  turbid,  for 
instance,  with  sand — would  not  be  very  deleterious  to  health.  Have  you  any  impression 
as  to  the  character  and  specific  nature  of  the  badness  of  the  water  at  that  period  ?— I  did 
not  make  an  examination  of  the  water  at  that  time. 

980.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  discolouration? — I  have  heard 
that  the  water  was  pumped  up  from  the  Tyne,  and  of  course  the  water  that  flowed  in  the 
Tyne  was  discoloured. 

981.  Did  the  water  appear  foul  to  you  ? — Yes. 

982.  I  mean  not  simply  turbid,  but  as  though  it  contained  rotten  stuff  of  any  kind  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  the  water  ever  had  a  bad  smell  to  my  knowledge,  though  I  have  heard 
it  stated  that  such  was  the  case. 

983.  And  you  did  not  proceed  further  in  the  inquiry  ?— I  did  not. 

984.  Did  yoxL  hear  from  any  of  your  patients  complaints  of  the  flavour  of  the  water  ? — 
Not  from  any  patients,  but  I  remember  one  morning,  in  passing  along  Elswick  Lane,  seeing 
a  woman  shew  the  collector  of  the  Water  Company  a  glass  of  it ;  she  complained  very 
bitterly,  and  declined  paying  the  rate  which  was  demanded  of  her,  on  account  of  the 
badness  of  the  water. 

985.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  stated  that  at  one  time  you  were  pretty  familiar  with 
the  district  of  Sandgate  ? — Yes. 

986.  Had  you  occasion  at  that  time  to  observe  the  form  of  construction  of  the  houses 
there  ? — Yes. 

987.  We  has^e  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  Sandgate 
would  be  to  bombard  it,  or  apply  a  lucifer  match  to  it,  and  build  it  up  again.  Now  we 
want  your  opinion  in  reference  to  that  point.  Do  you  think  that  the  state  of  house 
construction  in  Sandgate  would  admit  of  that  district  practically  being  put  into  a  good 
sanitary  condition  ? — Not,  I  should  say,  without  pulling  one-half  of  it  down. 

988.  You  would  not  bombard  the  whole,  but  would  pull  one-half  of  it  down  ? — Perhaps 
that  miglit  be  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  end. 

989.  Supposing  you  pulled  every  other  of  those  double  back-to-back  rows  of  houses 
down,  would  not  the  back-to-back  form  of  construction  of  the  alternate  double  rows  still 
be  very  objectionable  ? — Certainly. 

990.  Supposing  you  had  between  the  fronts  of  two  such  sets  of  back- to-back  rows  of 
houses  not  merely  the  chinks  which  at  present  exist,  but  also  the  open  space  now  occupied 
by  an  intermediate  set  of  back-to-back  rows,  would  not  that  still  remain  a  very  objection- 
able form  of  house  construction  ? — I  think  it  would. 

991.  You  are  also  probably  aware  of  the  practice  in  this  town  with  reference  to  the 
building  of  houses  into  banks  ? — Yes. 

992.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  as  to  that  being  highly,  and  I  may  say  radically  S 
objectionable,  as  a  form  of  house  construction  ? — I  do. 

993.  (Mr.  Simon.)  In  your  experience  of  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes,  particularly 
of  the  tenemented  houses,  used  you  to  find  much  inconvenience  and  much  filth  occa- 
sioned by  the  absence  of  privy  accommodation  ? — Yes  ;  their  "  kits  "  were  kept  either 
in  the  room  or  at  the  stair  head,  and  they  were  very  foul  and  very  offensive,  generally 
speaking. 

994.  So  that  either  in  the  room  or  at  the  stair  head  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  their 
own  excrements  ? — Generally  speaking  there  was  ;  it  depended  upon  the  frequency  with 
which  the  excrements  were  emptied.  In  some  instances  in  Sandgate  you  never  felt  it ; 
they  went  outside  and  did  not  deposit  their  excrements  in  the  house. 


T.  Humble,  Esq., 
M.D. 

21st  Jan.  1854. 
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995.  Tliey  deposited  tliem  where  ? — In  the  gutters  or  in  the  \->vi\'y.  T.  Humble,  Esq , 

996.  On  the  final  issue  of  these  "  kits,"  what  became  of  their  contents  ?— -I  believe  they  M.D. 
Avere  generally  thrown  into  the  chare,  or  upon  the  open  grating  of  the  drain.  ^jg^.  jan  1854 

997.  {Chairman)  Would  you  say  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  excrement  of   

these  districts  found  its  way  into  the  thoroughfares  of  the  districts,  and  had  to  be  removed 

by  scavenage,  if  it  was  removed  at  all  ? — Certainly,  unless  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  it 
might  be  removed  in  that  way  ;  washed  away  into  the  river. 

998.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Was  the  scavenage  very  regularly  performed  in  these  polluted 
neighbourhoods  ?— Not  at  all  so. 

999.  (Chairman.)  Would  any  amount  of  scavenage  have  availed  to  keep  a  district  so 
radically  deficient  in  privy  accommodation  clean  or  wholesome  ? — -Not  considering  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  who  generally  live  in  that  district ;  they  are  too  careless  of 
their  own  comfort. 

1000.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Would  you  expect  among  a  poor  population — among  a  population 
very  imperfectly  educated  in  the  meaning  of  sanitary  regulations — having  no  privy 
accommodation  whatsoever,  and  who  were  habitually  obliged  to  discharge  their  excie- 
ments  into  "kits,"  into  chamber  utensils  of  one  kind  and  another,  that  they  should  take 
the  trouble  of  carrying  this  cumbrous  and  foul  vessel  to  any  considera1)le  distance  to  get 
rid  of  it  ? — Certainly  not ;  that  was  the  meaning  of  my  answer. 

1001.  You  would  expect  that  it  would  be  emptied  out  directly  at  or  close  to  the 
doorway  of  the  house  ? — Certainly. 

1002.  And  that  was  the  case  ? — Yes. 

1003.  And  the  scavenage  in  these  neighbourhoods  was  not  regular? — It  was  not 
regularly  performed. 

1004<.  There  were  accumulations  of  filth  in  the  passages  ? — There  was  generally  a  layer 
of  filth. 

1005.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  a  layer  of  filth  should  be  deposited  daily  on  the  sui-face  of 
the  thoroughfares  of  a  considerable  district,  and,  after  lying  thei-e  for  one  or  more  hours, 
should  be  removed  by  very  careful  and  diligent  scavimage  at  least  once  a  day,  at  some 
time  or  other,  can  you  doubt  that  such,  a  state  of  things  would  lead  to  a  gradual 
saturation  of  the  soil  below  with  foecal  matter  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  it  would. 

1006.  Do  you  doubt,  then,  that  under  the  state  of  things  which  has  existed  in 
Sandgate  and  elsewhere  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  soil  of  a  considerable  number  of 
districts  has  been  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  sewage-sodden  ? — I  cannot  doubt  it. 

1007.  Assuming  that  that  is  the  case,  and  that  the  soil  of  certain  districts  has  gradually 
become  more  and  more  saturated  with  fcecal  filth,  would  you  entertain  the  opinion  that 
that  would  account  for  the  greater  intensity  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  cholera,  and  for 
the  spread  of  the  cholera  from  the  poor  inhabitants  of  those  districts  (to  which,  in  1831, 
it  was  confined)  to  the  middling  classes,  inhabiting  better  districts  in  the  vicinity,  to 
which,  in  1853,  it  extended  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  I  think  it  would  ;  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  epidemic  of  1853  was  more  severe  in  its  intensity  than  any  previous 
epidemic  which  we  have  ever  had. 

1008.  When  you  say  more  severe,  do  you  mean  in  the  extent  of  the  cases  or  in  the 
severity  of  the  cases  ? — Both. 

1009.  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Clanny,  quoted  by  Dr.  Eeid, 
that  on  the  25th  of  December  1831,  the  first  case  of  cholera  was  reported  in  Gateshead, 
and  that  on  the  27th — that  is  to  say,  within  two  days — 1 72  persons  had  been  attacked, 
and  63  had  died.  Do  you  think  that  the  recent  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Newcastle 
presented  any  instance  of  gTeater  intensity  than  that  ? — Not  than  in  that  single  instance. 

1010.  Do  you  entertain  the  opinion  strongly  that  the  recent  outbreak  was,  in  its  own 
nature,  more  virulent  than  preceding  ones  1 — From  the  cases  that  I  saw  in  1831, 1  should 
say  the  last  outbreak  was  certainly  more  virulent.    These  are  matters  of  opinion. 

1011.  (il/r.  Simon.)  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  information  on  this  point — whether 
houses  that  have  been  built  within  the  municipal  jurisdiction,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
fifteen  years,  are  better  arranged  for  sanitary  purposes,  or  better  provided  with  appliances 
for  health,  than  those  of  a  former  date — I  speak  of  the  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes  ? 
— I  can  scarcely  tell  the  extent  of  the  niunici|)al  jurisdiction 

1012.  Is  Shield-field  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction?    Pei'haps  Mr.  Clayton  can 
inform  us  ? 

(Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  It  is. 

1013.  (Mr.  Simon)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  houses  recently  built  there  ? — The 
•  houses  are  smaller,  and  appear  on  the  outside  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  dwellings  of 

the  poor  than  those  which  have  been  existing  for  many  years  in  Sandgate.    I  cannot  say 
that  I  can  speak  of  the  internal  arrangements. 

1014.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  drained  ? — I  have  been  told  that  there  is  one 
drain  in  Shield-field  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  more. 
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T.  Humble,  Esq.,       1015.  Do  3'ou  know  Gai  tli-lieads  ? — Yes. 

1015a.  What  is  the  character  of  the  property  there  ? — The  houses  are  smaller  ;  they  are 
21st  Jan  1854      ^'^^  ^'^  'lig^^ ;  there  are  not  such  blocks  of  buildings  as  in  Sandgate,  and  the  general 
'     character  of  the  inhabitants,  I  think,  is  better  than  that  of  Sandgate. 

1016.  Is  there  paving  round  about  tliese  houses  ? — In  the  back  streets  I  behave  there 
is  none. 

1017.  Do  you  know  Park-place,  Prudhoe-street  ? — Perfectly  well. 

1018.  Is  it  in  good  condition? — I  should  say  that  Park-place  itself  is  not  in  bad 
condition ;  there  are  some  entries  in  it — there  is  the  entry,  Smith's-court,  Park -place,  in 
which,  in  184'6,  almost  every  house  contained  scarlet  fever. 

1019.  And  are  those  new  buildings — at  least  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ? 
—I  should  think  within  the  last  forty  years.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  date  of  those 
buildings. 

1020.  {Mr.  Toiun  Clerk.)  Far  more  tlian  twenty  years  ?  —Yes,  I  may  say  far  more 
than  twenty  years  in  Park-place. 

1021.  {Mo\  Simon)  Brandling-place? — I  do  not  know  much  of  Brandling-place. 

1022.  Mitehison's-buildings  ?— I  do  not  know  that  place. 

1023.  Do  you  know  Dublin-terrace  ? — ISTot  by  name. 

1024.  About  the  Westgate  district,  about  Buckingham-street  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  it,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  one  sort  of  new  buildings  there,  is  there  not ;  in  Oyster 
Shell-lane  and  Dixon's-buildings  ? — Yes,  in  Dixon  s-buildings  there  is. 

1025.  Is  that  a  good  conditioned  property? — Dixon's-buildings  is  peculiarly  ill- 
conditioned. 

1026.  In  what  respect? — In  respect  of  the  population  dwelling  there,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  want  of  drainage  and  the  state  of  the  roads. 

1027.  The  want  of  paving? — The  want  of  paving  and  the  swampy  condition  of  the 
roads,  milking  it  very  difficult  for  a  carriage  of  any  description  to  pass  through. 

1028.  (Ghairman.)  In  your  experience  of  the  district  of  Sandgate,  or  of  any  other 
district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  did  you  see  signs  or  evidences  of  adequate 
sewerage  existing  ? — I  saw  in  those  districts,  for  instance,  in  Sandgate,  large  accumulations 
of  filth  lying  about  on  the  surface.  I  believe  that  there  were  sewers  there,  but  whether 
the  houses  were  drained  into  them  or  not,  I  cannot  say.    I  believe  not. 

1029.  With  regard  to  ash-pits,  in  a  district  like  Sandgate,  where  the  privy  accommo- 
dation is  deficient,  how  did  you  find  the  accommodation  in  respect  of  ash-pits  ? — The 
refuse  and  ashes  were  carried  out  in  tubs  or  kits,  and  taken  away  by  carts. 

1030.  Did  you  find  any  ash-pits  in  the  houses  ?— I  have  occasionally  done  so. 

1031.  In  what  state  did  you  usually  find  those  ash-pits? — In  some  instances  I  have 
seen  large  accumulations  of  ashes ;  I  allude  more  particularly  to  an  entry,  which 
has  since  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 

1032.  Do  you  remember  more  than  that  one  case,  in  which  the  ash-pits  of  a  district  at 
large  were  habitually  in  an  uneinptied  or  uncleansed  state  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

1033.  Did  you  find  ashes  and  filth,  and  so  on,  which  ought  to  have  been  thrown  into 
ash-pits,  thrown  about  where  ash-pits  were  present  ? — I  have  seen  that. 

1034.  Was  that  done  before  the  ash-pit  was  full  ? — I  am  sure  I  could  not  speak  to  that. 

1035.  Have  you  ever  found  walls  damp,  and  in  a  bad  condition  in  that  respect? — 
Yes. 

1036.  Was  that  dampness  with  pure  water,  or  rain  water,  or  did  you  ever  see  anything 
worse  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  anything  worse. 

1037.  Have  you  habitually  found  any  number  of  houses  in  want  of  what  you  would 
call  proper  cleansing,  and  whitewashing,  and  purifying  ? — Yes. 

1038.  Supposing  it  should  appearthat  in  a  local  Act,  which  has  been  in  force  here  since  1846, 
this  enactment  were  to  be  found :  that  when  it  should  appear  to  the  council  conducive  to  the 
public  health,  and  when  it  might  tend  to  prevent  or  check  infectious  or  contagious  disease, 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  council  from  time  to  time,  if  they  should  think  it  expedient,  to 
order  the  occupier  of  any  dv/elling-house,  within  the  said  borough,  to  whitewash,  cleanse, 
and  purify  tlie  same  in  such  manner,  and  within  such  time  as  the  council  might  deem 
reasonable,  or  if  he  neglected  it,  to  do  it  themselves  at  his  expense ;  would  you,  from  your 
experience  of  the  dwelling  houses  generally  in  such  districts,  have  been  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  power  had  been  enforced  in  the  six  or  seven  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  passing  of  that  Act  ? — No. 

1039.  You  would  not  think  that  the  dwelling  houses  had  been  cleansed,  and  so  on  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

1010.  In  cases  where  it  would  have  been  conducive  to  the  public  health  that  they  should 
have  been  cleansed  ? — Just  so. 
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1041.  Considering  generally  the  state  of  the  habitation*  to  which  tlie  lower  classes  of  T.  Humble,  Lsq, 
tliis  town  are  obliged  to  resort,  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  have  been  desirable,  if  power  had 

existed  for  the  local  authorities  so  to  do,  to  provide  better  lodging-houses  for  them  ? — Better  T^^T"  1854 

lodging-houses  would  be  very  desirable  indeed.  ' 

1 042.  Supposing  it  should  appear  that,  by  an  Act  which  has  been  in  operation  since  the 
24th  of  July  1851,  the  town  council  of  any  borough  were  authorized  to  borrow  money,  to 
buy  lands,  to  erect  lodging-houses,  to  contract  for  the  supply  of  those  lodging-houses  with 
water  and  gas,  to  make  byelaws  for  regulating  them,  to  make  charges  for  the  tenancy  or 
occupation  of  them,  and,  in  fact,  to  erect  and  maintain  model  lodging-houses  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  classes,  do  you  think  that,  especially  in  the  circumstances  of  Newcastle,  it 
wordd  have  been  desirable  for  the  local  authorities  here  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permissive 
and  discretionary  powers  thereby  conferred  u})on  them  ?— I  think  it  would. 

1043.  (ilfr.  Simon.)  Do  you  think  that  such  circumstances  as  you  have  mentioned  in 
your  description  of  Sandgate,  and  such  conditions  as  exist  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in 
other  parts  of  the  town,  would  seem  to  render  it  peculiarly  desirable  that  model  lo  'ging- 
houses  should  be  establislied  for  Newcastle? — I  should  say  it  was  very  desirable.  I  am 
not  aware  that  Newcastle  presents  any  peculiarity  in  that  respect,  more  than  other  towns, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  not  aware  of  the  state  of  other  towns. 

1044.  But  in  respect  of  its  containing  such  a  district  as  Sandgate,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  5,000  persons,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  privy  accommodation  and  ash-pits,  should 
you  think  it  would  become  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  those  who  have  the  charge  of  such 
matters  to  see  that  those  things  were  provided  ? — If  the  Act  of  Parliament  gave  them  power 
to  do  so,  yes. 

1045.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  under  any  local  or  public  Act,  or  both,  the  town  council 
of  this  town  had  had  powers  conferred  upon  them  for  the  well  ordering  of  common  lodging- 
houses,  would  you  be  of  opinion  that  the  non-enforcement  of  those  Acts,  during  the  years 
which  elapsed  between  their  passing  into  Acts  respectively,  and  the  recent  outbreak  of  the 
cholera  here,  might  have  had  any  influence  on  the  aggravation  of  that  outbreak  ? — I  con- 
sider that  the  over-crowding  of  people  together  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  predis- 
pose to  epidemic  diseases  in  general,  and  to  cholera  among  the  rest. 

1046.  Can  you  proceed  to  any  further  inference  in  answer  to  my  question? — That  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  have  had  the  Lodging-houses  Act  carried  into  operation. 

1047.  Supposing  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act  had  been  carried  into  operation  zea- 
lously, from  the  time  of  its  passing  in  1851,  or  the  109th  section  of  the  local  Act  of  1846, 
from  the  time  it  passed  into  law,  do  you  think  that  this  might  have  had  any  effect  in 
mitigating  the  outbreak  ?  — I  think  it  would  have  had  an  effect  in  lessening  the  amount  of 
predisposing  causes  to  the  epidemic. 

1048.  Did  you  hear  the  questions  which  we  addressed  to  Dr.  White  or  Mr.  Grainger, 
with  reference  to  the  recent  immunity  of  the  garrison  ? — Yes. 

1049.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  very  numerous  cases  of  diarrhoea,  which 
there  occurred,  would  probably  in  many  instances  have  proceeded  into  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  cholera,  if  certain  precautionary  measures  had  not  been  adopted  ? — Certainly. 

1050.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  fact  of  no  death  having  occurred  anions' 
519  people,  although  451  cases  of  diarrhoea  presented  themselves  in  that  number,  might 
be  owing  to  the  precautionary  measures  of  cleanliness,  diet,  and  prompt  treatment  which 
they  received  at  the  hands  of  the  garrison  officers  ? — I  should  say  that  it  might. 

1051.  Lastly,  you  cannot  have  failed  to  hear  something  with  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Healtli ;  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  the  expression 
of  your  opinion  upon  that  subject  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  officer  acted  in  a  most 
praiseworthy  manner;  that  he  did  all,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  that  he  was  able  to  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

1052.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  say  "he,"  do  you  speak  of  Mr.  Grainger  or  Dr.  Gavin? — The 
question  refers,  I  presume,  to  Mr.  Grainger. 

1053.  (Ghair7nan.)  Would  you  countenance,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  any  of 
the  charges  as  to  tardiness,  inefficiency,  unwillingness  to  adopt  reasonable  suggestions,  or 
any  of  the  many  inculpatory  allegations  which  have  been  made  before  us  yesterday  and 
to-day  ? — Certainly  not. 

1054.  Have  you  any  further  remarks  which  you  would  wish  to  offer  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  have.    I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 


Dennis  Embleton,  E.sq.,  M.D.,  sworn.  Dennis  Emhleton, 

Esq.,  M.D. 

1055.  (Ghairma,n.)  You  are  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  infirmary  ? — Yes.   

1056.  How  many  years  have  you  been  so  ?— I  was  elected  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  20th  Jan.  1854. 

1057.  You  were  previously  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  college  of 
medicine  in  connection  with  the  Durham  University Yes,  and  still  am. 
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Dennis  Emhlcton,       1058.  How  many  years  have  you  practised  in  this  town  ? — Since  1839. 

Esq.,  M.D.  1059.  Did  you  witness  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1832,  in  Newcastle? — Yes;  as  a  student. 

20th  Jan.  1854         1060.  Did  you  also  witness  that  of  184:9  ? — Yes. 

 1061.  We  3^esterday  took  a  good  deal  of  evidence,  which  I  think  you  heard,  with  refe- 
rence to  statements  made  and  opinions  expressed  in  the  reports  of  the  dispensary  and  fever 
hospital ;  taking  Dr.  Headlam's  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  those  statements  and 
opinions.  Is  it  your  opinion,  also,  that  we  may  take  those  statements  and  opinions  as 
correct  ? — I  believe  so  ;  T  believe  they  are  correct.  I  know  that  Dr.  Humble  was  house 
surgeon  for  some  years,  daring  the  time  when  those  reports  were  made ;  and  I  know  him 
to  be  a  perfectly  trustworthy  physician. 

1062.  Considering  the  various  epidemics  of  typhus,  of  scarlet  fever,  of  Irish  fever,  of 
influenza,  of  small  pox,  and  of  cholera,  which  by  those  reports  appear  to  have  been  preva- 
lent here  since  the  year  1838  downward,  do  you  think  that  the  town  of  Newcastle  has 
been  visited  with  epidemics  more  than  ordinary  towns  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  except 
as  rea;ards  the  last  visitation  of  cholera. 

1063.  Do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  Dr.  Headlam,  that  cholera  has  been 
present  here,  sporadically,  ever  since  1831-32  ? — I  believe  that  cases  have  occasionally 
occurred ;  very  few  probably  and  at  distant  intervals.  I  know  that  some  of  the  cases, 
called  cholera  cases,  have  been  disputed  as  to  whether  they  were  cholera  cases  or  not ;  but 
1  have  not  seen  any  of  them  myself,  and  therefore  T  cannot  speak  personally  to  them. 

1064.  Do  you  think  that  typhus  and  ordinary  forms  of  fever,  svhen  not  present  in  an 
e])idemic  form,  have  been  more  prevalent  here  than  might  fairly  be  expected,  considering 
the  size  of  the  town  and  the  extent  of  the  population  ? — I  do  not  think  Newcastle  has 
been  worse  in  that  respect  than  other  large  towns  of  the  same  or  greater  size. 

1065.  Have  you  any  definite  acquaintance  with  the  statistics  on  that  head  ? — No,  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have. 

1066.  Looking  on  this  statement  by  the  Registrar  General,  giving  the  rates  of  mortality 
per  thousand  in  the  several  years  since  1839,  Avould  not  you  consider  those  rates  high  ? — 
Yes,  I  should  say  they  are  high ;  but  I  think  in  many  other  large  to^vns  the  rates  will 
be  found  quite  as  high. 

1067.  Do  you  know  any  such  town? — No,  I  cannot  speak  from  facts.  I  know  that 
Newcastle  has  been  supposed  to  stand  rather  low  on  the  scale  of  health  as  regards  the 
towns  of  the  kingdom ;  but  there  are  others,  I  understand,  worse,  and  some  wliich  are 
about  the  same  as  Newcastle.  I  am  not  aware  that  Newcastle  stands  the  lowest  in  the  list. 

1068.  With  reference  then  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  reports  of  the  medical 
institutions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  to  the  opinions  delivered  by  Dr.  Headlam  and 
others  in  corroboration  of  them,  namely  as  to  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  good  ventilation, 
and  what  are  ordinarily  understood  as  sanitary  conditions,  being  the  causes  of  those 
epidemics,  do  you  concur  in  those  views  and  opinions  ? — I  do  not  think  that  those  things 
are  exactly  the  causes  of  the  epidemics. 

1069.  The  causes  of  the  aggravation  of  the  epidemics? — Yes,  I  think  that  all  those 
things  tend  to  the  increase  of  epidemics ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  cause  of  them. 

1070.  You  think  that  the  virulence  of  the  epidemics,  on  the  occasions  to  which  we  are 
alluding,  has  been  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  want  of  such  sanitary  provisions  ? 
— Yes ;  I  think  that  the  want  of  sanitary  provisions  was  likely  to  increase  the  virulence 
of  those  epidemics. 

1071.  Have  you  any  knowledge  yourself  as  to  the  degree  in  which  those  evils  existed; 
have  you  inspected  the  town  pretty  generally  ? — Yes,  I  know  the  town  very  well,  I  have 
visited  the  greater  part  of  it. 

1072.  At  what  time  did  you  begin  to  pay  attention  to  its  local  condition  ? — As  a  medical 
man,  I  have  attended  to  it  more  or  less  ever  since  I  started  in  practice,  in  the  winter  ot 
1838-39. 

1073.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  degree  of  improvement  that  the  town  has 
undergone  in  those  respects  since  the  year  1838?— I  think  the  improvements  have  been 
very  considerable ;  but  I  believe  that  a  good  deal  still  remains  to  be  done ;  I  know  that 
some  very  long  trunk  drains  have  been  made  under  several  of  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
and  no  doubt  at  very  considerable  expense. 

1074.  Can  you  bear  in  mind  now  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  say  in  the  year 
1848-49  ;  at  the  time  of  the  then  outbreak  of  cholera? — Yes,  I  believe  there  were  some 
new  drains  made  before  that  time  and  about  that  time.  I  also  know  that  consideralile 
precautions  were  used  by  the  authorities  in  cleansing  the  town  at  that  time. 

1075.  What  improvements  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  have  been  made  since 
the  year  1849  ? — Several  large  trunk  drains  have  been  made  through  the  principal  streets. 

1076.  Has  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  materially  improved  since  the  year  1849  ? 
— I  should  say  it  is  considerably  improved. 

1077.  You  eave  some  evidence  before  Mr.  Grainger  last  September,  did  you  not? 
—Yes. 
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1078.  In  that  evidence  I  find  these  words — "The  town  as  to  its  sanitary  condition  is  Dennis  Emhleton, 
"not  much  (if  any)  better  than  in  1849,"  and  I  wish  to  get  your  deliberate  opinion  upon       i^-??-,  M.D. 
that  point.    Is  the  town  as  to  its  sanitary  condition  any  better,  and  if  so  how  much    20th  Jan.  1854. 

better  than  in  1 849,  and  in  what  respects  ? — It  certainly  lias  improved  in  some  respects,  \  

inasmuch  as  these  principal  drains  have  been  made  ;  but  as  I  said  before,  a  great  deal 

remains  to  be  done. 

1079.  In  your  evidence  before  Mr.  Grainger  you  say,  "  Some  trunk  sewers  have  been 
"  made,  but  very  few  houses  are  yet  drained  into  them ;"  is  that  your  impression  still  ? 
—Yes. 

1080.  You  do  not  of  course  speak  as  a  surveyor  or  engineer  ? — No  ;  I  know  that  som  . 
small  drains  have  been  laid  in,  but  few  I  believe  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of 
the  houses. 

1081.  As  to  the  poorer  districts  in  particular,  what  has  been  the  improvement  in  their 
state  ?  —I  visited  several  of  them  lately,  having  been  sent  by  the  corporation.  Dr.  Charlton 
and  I  tvere  sent,  and  we  found  that  many  parts  were  very  dirty.  Our  mission  more  par- 
ticularly was  to  ascertain  whether  certain  houses  were  fit  for  human  habitation  or  not. 
We  found  a  good  many  that  were  quite  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  they  were  con- 
demned and  shut  up. 

1082.  You  were  a  member  of  tlie  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association  at  its 
formation  in  1847,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1083.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings  ? — I  did  not. 

1084.  Did  you  on  that  occasion  visit  any  of  the  districts  either  in  connection  Avith  any 
of  the  union  medical  officers  or  otherwise  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did,  at  least  not  for 
the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining. 

1085.  Did  you  at  that  time  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
poorer  districts  ? — Not  having  visited  with  that  object  I  did  not.  I  knoAV  the  general 
character  of  them,  being  acquainted  with  it  in  some  measure  from  passing  through  the 
places  occasionally. 

1086.  With  reference  to  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  these  poorer  dis- 
tricts, say  since  about  that  time,  do  you  think  that  they  are  considerable,  or  what  is  your 
opinion  on  that  point  ? — I  do  not  know  what  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  poorer 
districts,  except  that  latterly  they  have  been  more  attended  to  than  they  were  before, 
before  and  during  the  cholera  and  since. 

1087.  My  object  was  to  ascei'tain  what  improvements  in  your  opinion  had  been  made 
between  about  1848  or  1849  and  the  3Ist  of  August  1853,  that  is  to  say  previously  to  the 
last  outbreak  of  cholera.  Had  any  material  improvement  taken  place  in  that  interval  ? — 
I  believe,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  some  of  the  yards  in  Sandgate  have  been  paved  which 
were  unpaved  before. 

1088.  Tiiat  was  in  the  spring  of  1852,  I  believe.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  Impiwe- 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  districts  between  1849  and 
August  1853  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  any  particular  locality  in  that  respect.  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  scavenging  has  been  more  extensive,  but  1  do  not  know  the  exact 
amount  of  difference. 

1089.  Had  you  such  a  knowledge  of  these  localities  as  to  enable  you  to  say,  for  instance, 
whether  the  overcrowding  there  was  lessened  and  the  ventilation  improved  generally 
between  those  times  ? — When  the  new  Lodging-house  Act  came  into  operation,  I  believe 
/the  lodging-houses  were  regulated,  and  the  overcrowding  there  prevented. 

1090.  Are  you  aware  when  that  Act  did  come  into  operation  ? — Not  exactly. 

1091.  Do  you  confirm  the  opinion  that  there  was,  just  previously  to  the  late  outbreak  of 
cholera,  great  overcrowding,  especially  in  the  lodging-houses  ;  and  are  you  of  opinion  that 
that  is  a  point  most  important  to  the  public  health  ? — It  Is  a  point  of  veiy  great  im- 
portance to  the  public  health.  I  am  not  aAvare  from  personal  observation  that  these 
places  were  so  overcrowded.    I  have  heard  that  they  were. 

1092.  Had  you  occasion,  as  a  medical  practitioner,  to  pay  attention  shortly  previously  to 
the  recent  outbreak  to  the  state  of  the  water  in  Newcastle  ? — I  have  not  analysed  tlie 
water  at  all.  I  have  observed  it  as  people  commonly  do  who  take  an  interest  in  these 
things.  Sometimes  it  was  tolerably  good,  at  other  times  again  very  objectionable  in 
appearance  and  taste. 

1093.  About  what  period  do  you  think  you  first  noticed  the  state  of  the  water  as 
objectionable  ? — I  cannot  clearly  give  you  the  dates  ;  from  time  to  time  the  water  in  the 
house  that  I  occupy  has  been  clear  ;  at  other  times  it  has  been  muddy ;  it  has  had  sediment 
in  it,  and  so  on. 

1094.  When  you  say  from  time  to  time,  do  you  mean  that  in  different  years  you  have 
noticed  this,  or  that  at  different  periods  of  last  year  you  noticed  it  ? — Both,  I  think,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

1095.  Have  you  noticed  the  state  of  the  water  as  objectionable  in  years  previous  to 
1853  ? — Occasionally. 
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Dennis  Embleton,       1096.  How  often  ? — I  really  do  not  recollect. 

Esq.,  M-D.  ]  097,  Would  it  be  once  in  a  year,  or  once  in  two  years,  or  once  a  month  ? — It  was  not 

"   so  Much  as  to  lead  me  to  complain  to  the  water  company  about  it ;  we  have  almost  always 

20th  Jan.  1854.  been  drinking  the  water. 

1098.  Have  you  ever  at  any  time  noticed  the  water  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  in  your 
opinion  objectionable  for  drinking  pui-poses  ? — Yes  ;  at  the  time  the  cholera  was  here,  it 
Avas  very  much  so. 

1099.  For  how  long  previously  to  the  outbreak  do^'ou  think  that  the  state  of  the  water 
had  been  so  objectionable  as  you  mention  ? — I  believe  it  was  at  the  worst  at  tlie  coming 
on  of  the  cholera,  and  during  a  part  of  the  time  when  that  was  most  vii'ulent. 

1100.  May  we  take  the  31st  of  August,  which,  I  believe,  is  regarded  as  the  date  of  the 
first  case  of  cholera,  as  the  time  to  which  you  allude  ? — It  was  somewhere  about  that 
time. 

1101.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  this  objectionable  state  of  the  water,  shortly 
previously  to  the  outbreak,  had  any  elfect  in  aggravating  the  virulence  of  tliat  outbreak  ? 
—Possibly  ;  although  I  certainly  would  say  that  I  could  not  distinctly  trace  it.  I 
believe  it  possible  ;  if  the  water  were  taken  from  the  river,  the  river  containing  excremen- 
titious  matter,  I  think  it  is  possible  ;  although  I  do  not  know  how  any  one  could  clearly 
trace  such  a  series  of  results  from  one  to  the  other. 

1102.  Did  you  consider  the  state  of  the  water  such  as  to  call  upon  you,  as  a  medical 
man,  to  dissuade  your  patients  from  using  it  ? — I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  we  were 
getting  river  water — I  heard  afterwards  that  we  had  been  getting  it — and  therefore  I  .  did 
not.    I  recommended  people  to  take  a  little  brandy  with  their  water. 

110.3.  But  you  did  not,  as  I  understand,  dissuade  them  from  the  use  of  the  water  ? — No  ; 
for  they  could  not  get  other  water,  and  water  they  must  have. 

1104.  You  did  not  recommend  them  to  use  filters  previously  to  drinking  the  water  ?  — 
No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

1105.  You  did  not  consider  it  so  objectionable  as  to  call  upon  you  to  make  that  recom- 
mendation ? — No  ;  it  was  dirty,  and  so  on  ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  anything 
deleterious  in  it. 

1106.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  the  matter  in  it  which  rendered  it  objectionable  was 
simply  what  you  would  call  dirt — earthy  matter  ;  or  did  you  think  that  there  was  any- 
thing more  pernicious  ?—  I  thought  it  was  a  very  disagreeable  thing,  and  possibly  it  might 
be  very  objectionable  ;  but  I  traced  no  ill  efiects  from  it  in  my  own  family. 

1107.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  mentioned  that  it  was  objectionable  in  its  taste  ? — Yes. 

1108.  Did  that  taste  convey  to  your  mind  any  particular  impression  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  contamination  ? — No,  none  whatever,  except  that  it  seemed  to  be  rather  of  an  earthy 
description.  It  is  difiicult  to  determine  these  things  distinctly,  but  it  gave  me  no  impres- 
sion of  anything  worse  in  it. 

1109.  (Chairman.)  You  Avould  consider  the  presence  of  decomposing  organic  matter, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  highly  objectionable  ?— Certainly. 

1110.  But  the  general  impression  which  it  produce^i  upon  your  mind  did  not  suggest  to 
you  the  presence  of  any  such  highly  objectionable  matters  ? — No. 

nil.  Have  you  had  your  attention  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  gas  here? — Yes. 

1112.  You  heard  the  examination  of  Dr.  Headlam  upon  that  point  yesterday  ;  what  is 
your  opinion  upon  the  subject  ? — I  think  the  gas  is  very  impure. 

1113.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  efl^ect  of  that  gas  upon  the  public  health, 
esjDecially  in  regard  of  shopkeepers  who  use  it  largely  in  their  shops,  in  which  they,  so  to 
say,  live? — Yes;  I  think  it  must  be  injurious  to  them,  in  shops  not  very  well  ventilated. 
I  know  the  effect  also  upon  the  binding  of  books  in  the  library  which  was  mentioned 
yesterday.  I  know  that  the  binding  there  has  been  destroyed  in  many  instances,  and  I 
have  had  lamps,  sucli  as  they  have  in  the  library,  put  up  in  my  house  for  keeping  it  clean  ; 
in  one  room  at  all  events. 

1114.  For  carrying  away  the  products  of  combustion  ? — Yes. 

1115.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  impure  state  of  tlie  gas  has  had  any  perceptible  or 
material  efi'ect  in  aggravating  the  virulence  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  cholera  ?—  I  think 
that  everything  which  contaminates  the  air  is  likely  to  predispose  in  some  measure  to  it ; 
and  therefore,  I  think  that  the  products  of  combustion  from  gas,  particularly  if  it  is 
impure,  are  likely  to  injure  health  to  some  extent  ;  in  the  same  way  as  all  kinds  of  vapours 
are  likely  to  do  so,  and  smoke,  and  all  sources  of  impurity,  emanations  from  church-yards, 
overcrowded  places,  ill  ventilated  places,  and  jilaces  which  are  not  jiroperly  cleaned  and 
drained  and  so  on ;  these  are  all  sources  of  unhealtliiness,  and  all  tend  to  make  people 
more  sensitive  to  zymotic  diseases. 

1116.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  alleged  with  truth  that  it  had  any  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  health  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  direct  efi'ect  from  the  gas,  so  as  to 
see  that  it  was  productive  of  cholera. 
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1117.  Does  your  practice  take  3^011  at  all  among  the  very  poor  districts  ? — I  saw  a  good  Dennis  E^ibleton, 
deal  of  the  cholera  in  certain  poorer  parts  of  the  town  during  the  past  epidemic,  and  also       Esq.,  M.D. 
dining  the  first  epidemic.   

1118.  What  is  your  opiuiou  of  tiie  state  of  those  poorer  districts  in  respect  of  sanitary  ^^^^ 
conditions,  at  the  time  of  the  last  outbreak  I — I  think  on  the  whole  they  were  very  "  * 
defective.    They  required  more  drainage  and  scavenging  ;  if  possible,  also  to  have  the 

habits  of  the  people  living  there  coi'rected  ;  without  sucli  correction,  the  sanitaiy  arrange- 
ments of  the  town,  for  the  surface  cannot  really  be  carried  into  effect.  I  have  observed 
that  many  alleys  and  lanes,  wliich  have  been  perfectly  cleaned  in  the  morning,  have 
perhaps  in  the  evening  been  very  dirty  again,  and  till  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 

1119.  Do  you  consider  that  any  habits  of  cleanliness,  on  the  part  of  the  population  of  the 
poorer  districts,  would  have  availed  to  keep  those  districts  in  a  decent  condition  ? — Not 
without  drainage  and  proper  scavenging. 

1120.  Are  you  aware,  or  is  it  in  your  opinion  a  fact,  that  large  extents  of  these  poorer 
districts  may  be  said  to  be  almost  without  drains,  without  privies,  without  ash-pits,  and 
without  any  of  those  accommodations  which  should  relieve  the  inhabitants  from  the  necessity 
of  flinging  filth  of  all  kinds  about  in  every  direction? — I  believe  that  many  of  those  districts 
are  very  defective  in  these  respects.  I  know  that  the  want  of  privies  is  very  greatly  felt. 
As  to  the  actual  extent  of  drains  I  cannot  speak,  but  I  know  that  some  of  the  streets  are 
without  them — a  good  many,  probably,  are  without  them. 

1121.  You  alluded  to  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes.  It  would  be  material  in  our 
inquiry  to  ascei'tain  how  much  of  the  filthiness  of  these  districts  might  be  owing  to  perverse 
and  uncleanly  habits  on  the  part  of  the  population,  and  how  much  was  absolutely 
inseparable  from  the  condition  of  the  districts  in  which  they  live.  Did  we  rightly  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  no  habits  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  population  would  have 
enabled  tliem  to  keep  those  distiicts  in  a  decent  condition,  for  want  of  proper  drainage 
and  proper  scavenging  ? — In  many  parts  of  these  districts,  I  believe  that  drains  are 
very  much  required  ;  I  believe  they  are  absent  in  many  places  altogether. 

1122.  (Mr.  Toiuii  Clerk.)  To  what  particular  parts  do  you  allude  ? — I  have  understood 
that  in  Sandgate,  or  in  parts  of  Sandgate  at  all  events,  there  are  no  drains.  In  many  of  the 
alleys  leading  from  Sandgate,  I  have  understood  that.  I  have  heard  so  about  Peel-street, 
and  some  parts  of  that  neighbourhood. 

1123.  That  neighbourhood  is  in  the  new  part  of  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

1121<.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  said  that,  during  or  shortly  previously  to  the  recent 
outbreak,  you  examined  several  houses  and  tenements,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
they  were  fit  or  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — After  tlie  outbreak. 

112-5.  What  was  the  genei'al  state  of  the  tenements  in  tliose  poorer  districts  which  you 
examined  ? — We  were  taken  Ijy  tlie  inspectors  of  nuisances  to  the  worst  parts  ;  to  those 
houses  as  to  which  tliey  were  in  doubt  whether  they  were  habitable  or  not :  and  those 
which  we  visited  certainly  were  very  bad  indeed. 

1126.  What  was  the  extent  of  these  districts,  in  your  opinion  ? — Really  I  cannot  tell 
you  in  figures.  We  went  partly  through  Pandon  and  Sandgate,  Peel  Street,  some  parts 
of  the  Head  of  the  Side,  and  Newgate  Street,  and  Ouseburn.  Those  Avere  the  principal 
parts  visited. 

1127.  In  the  Local  Act  of  ISI'6  it  was  enacted  that  the  town  council  should  be  empowered 
to  make  bye  laws  for  regulating  the  registering  of  lodging-houses,  maintaining 
cleanhness  therein,  and  keeping  tliem  in  a  wholesome  condition  ;  and  also  for  laying 
down  rules  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings.  Do  you  think  that  in  the 
seven  years  which  elapsed  between  the  passing  of  that  Act  and  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
those  powers  had  been  duly  and  efiectively  exercised  ? — No  ;  I  think  they  had  not  been 
duly  carried  out. 

1128.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Did  the  houses  which  you  visited  give  you  the  impression  of  their 
having  been  under  the  operation  of  a  law  "  for  the  cleansing  of  filthy  and  unwholesome 
"  dwellings"  ? — No. 

1129.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  garrison  in  this 
town  enjoyed,  at  all  events,  a  comparative  immunity  from  cholera  during  the  recent 
visitation  ? — Yes. 

1130.  Are  you  aware  that  diarrhoea  prevailed  there  very  extensively  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
it  did.    I  do  not  know  the  number  of  cases,  but  I  believe  there  were  a  good  many. 

^  1131.  Have  you  any  doubt  that,  under  difierent  circumstances,  many  of  those  cases  of 
diarrhoea  or  a  certain  number  of  them  at  all  events,  might  have  passed  on  into  the  stage 
of  cholera  ? — They  might. 

1132.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  no  one  case  out  of  the  4.51  having  passed  into  the 
advanced  stage  of  cliolera,  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  garrison  officers  with  refer- 
ence to  sanitary  conditions  ? — I  think  it  is  probably  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  casea 
being  treated  at  the  first  moment  of  their  appearance. 

1133.  You  would  ascribe  it  mainly  to  prompt  treatment  ? — Together  with  the  sanitary 
arrangements  ;  the  treatment  is  the  material  point— the  first  thing. 

1134.  (il/r.  Siraon.)  Of  the  premonitory  diarrhoea? — Yes,  because  I  know  that  in  some 
of  the  worst  parts  of  the  town,  premonitory  symptoms,  if  they  were  at  once  attended  to 
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Dennif  Emhleton,  were  put  a  stop  to.    I  have  always  considered  house-to-house  visitation  one  of  the  most 
Esq.,  M.  D.       valuable  means  to  be  put  into  operation,  with  a  view  to  the  administering  of  medicines  at 
•   once. 

20th  Jan.  1854.        1135.  Can  you  speak  to  that  having  occurred  within  your  own  observation  on  a  large 

  scale,  viz.,  that  in  bad  districts  of  the  town,  the  diarrhsea  that  occurred  was  arrested  by 

proper  prompt  treatment,  where  otherwise  you  would  have  expected  it  to  run  on  into 
cholera  ? — Yes. 

1136.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  with  regard  to  the  measures  taken 
under  the  directions  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Health  officers  for  the  pallia- 
tion of  the  recent  outbreak  ? — I  believe  the  arrangements  which  they  made  were  perhaps 
the  best  that  could  be  made  under  the  circumstances. 

1137.  Have  you  any  further  remarks  to  make  ? — I  will  merely  make  this  remark,  that 
I  think  that  the  causes  of  these  epidemics  are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  dirt  alone.  My 
opinion  is  that  they  are  contagious,  but  it  is  difficult  to  siiy  to  what  extent,  or  to  pio- 
nounce  exactly  the  circumstances  under  which  contagion  is  possible.  I  believe  it  is 
possible,  and  to  that  I  attribute  very  much  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  I  have  known 
several  examples  of  its  apparently  being  so  propagated  from  one  place  to  another.  It 
is  necessary  that  all  sanitary  arrangements  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  is  possible,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  if  they  were  fully  carried  out,  vfe  should  put  a  stop  to  epidemics. 

1 138.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  ever  known  typhus  to  prevail  extensively  in  a  place  with 
vmexceptionable  sanitary  arrangemements  ? — I  have  no  instance  present  to  my  mind  just 
now. 

1139.  Can  you  recall  any  instance  of  cholera  prevailing  extensively  in  any  town  with 
unexceptionable  sanitary  arrangements? — I  do  not  knoAV  any  toAvn  that  has  unex- 
ceptionable sanitary  arrangements. 

1140.  {Mr.  Town  Glerh)  Do  you  know  Exeter  ? — I  do  not.  I  have  known  it  ocem-  in 
villages  where  tlie  sanitary  arrangements  were  as  far  as  I  know  very  good  indeed — 
unobjectionable. 

1141.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Speaking  generally  of  the  presence  of  cholera  in  this  town,  would 
it  be  your  impression  tliat  its  prevalence  in  the  different  parts  of  the  town  has  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sanitary  defects  of  those  parts  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that 
question  directly.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  town,  that  even 
the  most  healtliy  })arts  of  the  town  have  been  affected  by  it.  Cases  have  occurred  in  the 
most  elevated  parts  of  the  town,  and  parts  that  I  believe  are  drained  parts,  from  which 
there  is  a  fall  in  two  directions  at  all  events,  if  not  in  three  directions,  and  where  the 
houses  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  are  perfectly  clean  and  new. 

1142.  But  speaking  of  groups  of  considerable  numbers  of  cases,  are  you  aware  of  any 
such  clustering  of  cases  having  occurred  in  houses  of  unexceptionable  cleanliness  ? — I  do 
not  know  of  any  such  groups  of  cases.  Cases  have  been  scattered  here  and  there  indif- 
ferently through  every  part  of  the  town,  and  I  have  understood  that  Sandgate,  which  has 
been  so  very  deficient  in  sanitary  arrangements,  has  not  been  the  worst  part  in  the  town  ; 
tliat  greater  numbers  of  deaths  occurred  in  other  districts.  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  this. 

1143.  You  have  no  doubt  that  Sandgate  suffered  veiy  considerably  from  cholera  ? — 
Just  so. 

1144.  And  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  Sandgate  are  of  a  most  defective  charcter  1 
—Yes. 

1145.  {Chairman.)  You  said  I  think  that  you  suggested  the  shutting  up  of  a  certain 
number  of  houses  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — Yes. 

1146.  That  implied,  did  it  not,  a  strong  opinion  on  your  part  as  to  the  aggravation  at 
all  events  of  cholera  by  a  defective  condition  of  habitations  ? — I  think  that  all  sanitary 
arrangements  ought  to  be  fully  carried  out.  1  believe  that  if  they  were  they  would 
mitigate  the  severity  of  epidemics,  but  would  not  destroy  them  altogether. 

1147.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  extent  of  the  improvements  to  which  you  alluded  in 
Sandgate  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  an  appreciable  improvement  in 
the  rates  of  mortality  there  ? — I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know  the  whole  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  there.  Those  which  I  know  have  been  made  during 
and  since  the  outbreak,  are  very  likely  to  diminish  it  in  some  degree  but  not  perhaps  very 
greatly.    The  place  is  radically  bad  altogether — it  requires  remodelling. 

1148.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Bombarding? — Perhaps  bombarding  ;  but  gentler  means  per- 
haps would  be  equally  effective. 


Sir  John  Fife.  Sir  John  Fife,  Alderman,  sworn. 

2l8t  Jan.  1854.        1 1       {Chairman)  1  believe  you  are  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  infirmary  here  ? — Yes. 
— 11.51.  And  have  been  for  many  years  connected  with  that  institution? — For  many  years. 

1152.  And  have  practised  in  the  town  since  about  when? — 1819. 

1153.  As  an  officer  of  that  institution  are  you  cognizant  of  the  contents  of  the  reports  put 
forth  by  it  ? — I  am. 
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1154.  Would  you  concur  in  the  statements  tliere  made  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  the  views      Sir  John  Fife. 
there  expressed  as  to  matters  of  opinion  ? — I  have  not  considered  these  reports  with  reference 
to  the  question  under  your  consideration,  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  me  to  give  a  general 
opinion.    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  question. 

1155.  In  general  terms  are  you  aware  that,  since  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1831-2,  there 
have  in  this  town  been  different  epidemics,  as  of  typhus  in  1843,  of  scarlet  fever  from  1845 
to  1847,  of  Irish  fever  from  1846  to  the  spring  of  1848,  of  influenza  in  the  winter  of  1847-8, 
of  scarlet  fever  in  1851  and  1852,  of  continued  fever  and  so  on?  Are  those  facts? — 
Those  are  facts  to  the  best  of  niy  recollection. 

1156.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  reports,  issued  by  medical  institutions  of 
such  a  character  as  the  fever  hospital  and  the  dispensary  of  this  town,  would  contain  either 
statements  of  fact  or  expressions  of  opinion  materially  incorrect? — I  should  certainly  expect 
that  their  statements  of  fact  would  be  correct,  and  that  their  expressions  of  opinion  would 
approach  correctness. 

1157.  (M?'.  Batem.an.)  Such  as  at  the  time  you  would  be  induced  to  coincide  in? — 
Probably  I  might. 

115S.  [Chairman})  In  one  of  those  reports  we  find  one  remarkable  expression,  to  which 
we  wish  to  direct  your  attention.  After  alluding  to  certain  lodging-houses  occupied  by 
trampers,  and  tenements  occupied  by  the  lower  Irish  in  this  town,  the  report  says,  "Here  fever 
"  has  its  constant  home ;"  and  in  a  report  by  the  medical  corhmittee  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Sanitary  Association,  made  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  1849,  and  signed  by  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  most  eminent  medical  pi'actitioners  of  this  town,  we  find,  in  reference  to  certain 
similar  localities  the  similar  expression,  that  "  fever  is  never  absent."  Now  I  would  ask  you 
whether  you  have  such  a  knowledge  of  these  localities  as  would  enable  you  to  give  a  con- 
fident opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  those  expressions? — I  do  not  often  see  those  localities; 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  fever  is  very  generally  more  or  less  prevalent  in  them.  I  may 
add  that  I  know,  as  a  magistrate  of  the  bench  of  Newcastle,  that  the  borough  magistrates 
have  very  lately  shut  up  a  great  many  houses,  forbidding  that  they  should  be  occupied  again 
until  certain  changes  were  made;  and  many  heavy  fines  have  been  levied  upon  pei'sons  who 
have  allowed  too  great  a  number  of  people  to  sleep  in  a  room. 

1 1 59.  ( Mr.  Simon.)  Has  that  interference  in  closing  houses  occurred  during  a  long  period, 
or  only  within  these  few  months  ? — The  actual  interference  has  occurred  of  late.  It  was 
debated  in  the  town  council  two  years  ago,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  then 
was,  to  take  powers  by  a  new  town  improvement  bill,  to  enable  them  to  adopt  measures  with 
respect  to  these  lodging-houses.  It  was  objected  by  some  leading  members  of  the  council 
that  this  might  be  more  or  less  an  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 

1160.  (Chairman.)  By  the  Local  Act  of  1846,  in  the  109th  section,  it  is  enacted,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  council  trorn  time  to  time  to  make  regulations  for  the  registering  of 
lodging-houses,  maintaining  cleanliness  therein,  and  keeping  them  in  a  wholesome  condition  ; 
to  lay  down  rules  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings;  to  fix  the  penalties  to  be 
incurred  upon  the  breach  of  such  rules  and  bye-laws;  and  so  on.  Now  at  the  period,  two 
years  since,  when  it  was  debated  whether  the  corporation  should  take  fresh  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  adopt  measures  vv'ith  respect  to  improving  the  lodging-houses,  and 
other  tenemen(s,  in  fever-haunted  localities,  were  these  previously  existing  powers  con- 
sidered insufficient  ? — The  powers  were  considered  insufficient;  and  a  great  objection  was 
taken  to  the  employment  of  the  officers  of  the  police  respecting  those  houses. 

1161.  In  what  respect  were  these  powers  supposed  to  be  insufficient?  I  do  not  see  it 
here  enacted  that  the  town  council  should  necessarily  employ  the  officers  of  the  police  in 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  ? — The  inefficiency  of  the  clause  might  arise  from  the  doubt 
whether  the  police  could  with  propriety  be  employed  in  that  service.  1  can  only  account 
for  it  in  that  way. 

1162.  Are  you  aware  of  any  regulations  ever  having  been  made  under  that  clause  of  the 
Act  of  1846  before  the  31st  of  August,  1853? — I  have  no  recollection  of  any  active  pro- 
ceedings till  of  late. 

11 63.  Till  after  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera? — I  think  since  the  outbreak. 

1164.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Would  such  active  proceedings  have  come  under  your  notice  as  a 
magistrate,  if  there  had  been  any  such  ? — I  think  they  must  have  done  so  occasionally,  I 
doing  duty  in  the  court  once  in  six,  or  seven,  or  eight  weeks.  My  colleagues  are  indulgent 
to  me.    1  do  not,  perhaps,  spend  so  much  time  in  the  police  court  as  most  of  them. 

1165.  (Chairman.)  You  mentioned  recently  that  you  were  in  a  general  way  familiar 
with  this  fact,  that  in  certain  localities  of  this  town  fever  habitvially  prevailed  to  a  consi- 
derable extent.  Do  you  there  understand  by  the  term  fever  a  class  of  diseases  which  is 
more  or  less  preventible? — I  understand  by  the  term  fever,  there  used,  some  variety  of 
typhus.  I  conceive  that  ventilation,  good  drainage,  and  temperate  and  cleanly  habits, 
must  always  contribute  vastly  to  keep  down  the  prevalence  of  fever. 

1166.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  as  a  medical  man,  that  typhus,  and  the  varieties  of 
typhus  to  which  you  allude,  used  to  prevail  extensively  in  union  workhouses,  in  prisons,  and 
so  on  ? — Yes. 

1167.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that,  in  a  great  number  of  such  institutions  through- 
out the  country,  typhus  may  be  said  to  have  been  abolished  and  eradicated  ?—!  believe 
that  is  the  case. 
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Sir  Joh>.  Fife.         1168.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  special  localities  of  Newcastle,  to  which  you  allude  as 
T  seats  of  typhus,  and  other  forms  of  fever,  could  by  any  precautions  have  been  rendered 

21st  Jan.  1854.    ^^^^        ^.j^  "^j-  ^j^^^^  diseases?— Comparatively  so. 

~  1169.  Among  those  precautions  what  do  you  include? — Amongst  the  very  first,  I  should 

perhaps  place  good  and  complete  drainage. 

1170.  Both  of  foecal  matter,  and  of  surface  water? — Yes. 

1171.  (M?-.  Simon?)  To  remove  dampness  and  to  remove  excrements  ? —Both,  of  course; 
but  perhaps  dampness  more  than  the  other.  I  have  several  times  noticed  much  fatal  typhus 
fever  at  a  great  elevation  ;  some  morass  amiil  a  wood  having  been  for  a  time  to  windward 
of  the  locality  in  which  the  disease  prevailed. 

1772.  [Chairman.)  Then  you  do  not  refer  to  what  may  be  called  simple  dampness,  but 
to  the  effect  of  dampness  in  conjunction  with  large  masses  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter  ? 
— I  believe  that  to  be  the  most  injurious ;  most  of  all  so,  I  think,  when  there  are  exhalations 
from  the  gradual  drying  of  wood. 

1173.  Do  you  believe  that  simple  dampness,  that  is  to  say,  the  exhalations  from  pure 
water,  have  any  materially  bad  eft'ect  on  the  public  health  ? — Not  the  exhalations  from  pure 
water,  but  the  exhalations  from  water  in  which  animal  or  vegetable  matter  may  be  under- 
going decomposition. 

1174.  Therefore  the  material  evil,  as  I  understand  you,  arising  from  dampness,  occurs 
when  that  dampness  is  co-exisient  with  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter? — I 
believe  so. 

1175.  Such  as  we  should  expect  to  have  removed  by  sewerage  and  scavenage  — 
Certainly. 

1176.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  which  precautionary  measures  might  be  adopted  with 
success,  besides  sewering  and  scavenging  ? — If  the  local  authorities  had  power  to  regulate 
ventilation,  and  to  secui-e  a  certain  amount  of  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  would  be  beneficial. 

1177.  If  they  had  had  power  to  keep  lodging-houses  and  dwellings  in  a  clean  and 
wholesome  condition,  it  might  have  had  an  effect  ? — It  must  have  had  a  great  eft'ect. 

1178.  Do  you  doubt  that  they  had  that  power  under  that  clause  which  I  read  to  you 
from  the  Local  Act  of  1846 — to  say  nothing  of  the  general  Common  Lodging-houses  Act? — 
I  do  not  doubt  it. 

1179.  And  might  have  acted  ? — And  might  have  acted. 

1180.  Do  you  admit  that  for  seven  years,  between  1846  and  1853,  the  corporation  had 
powers  by  means  of  which  they  might  matei'ially  have  improved  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
considerable  districts,  and  yet  that  for  those  seven  years  they  neglected  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  ? — Partly  neglected  them. 

1181.  Were  there  then  circumstances  which  interfered  with  their  exercise  of  them  ? — I 
remember  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  interested  and  active  at  one  time  with  refer- 
ence to  sanitary  proceedings — that  public  meetings  were  held,  and  that  at  one  of  these  public 
meetings  a  sanitary  committee  was  appointed — 1  was  a  member  of  that  committee  myself 
It  was  expected  that  this  committee  would  have  some  power  given  them  by  Govei'nment, 
by  which  thej  might  be  enabled  to  proceed  actively  in  enforcing  sanitary  regulations.  No 
such  powers  were  ever  conveyed;  and  if  1  recollect  rightly  (I  cannot  charge  my  memory 
with  it  very  clearly,  but  the  records  of  the  corporation  will  show  whether  I  am  right  or 
not),  about  tour  years  ago  I  presented  a  memoi'ial  to  the  town  council  from  tiie  inhabi- 
tants, or  from  that  committee,  begging  the  council  to  appoint  a  sanitary  committee  of  the 
members  of  the  council,  so  that  tliere  might  be  a  committee  which  really  was  efficient,  and 
which  might  have  efficient  powers. 

1182.  {Mr.  Simon.)  The  committee  which  you  first  mentioned  was  a  committee  of 
volunteers? — A  committee  of  volunteers,  but  their  appointment  was  sanctioned  by  a 
public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

1183.  {Chairman.)  Was  that  about  the  year  1847-48  ? — I  think  it  was. 

1184.  Would  you  regard  the  establishment  of  that  sanitary  association  as  a  result  of 
the  prevalence  of  Irish  lever,  and  so  on  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  attention  of 
the  public  was  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  prevalence  of  that  disease. 

1185.  Did  the  exertions  and  the  activity  of  that  association  fall  away  when  the  cholera 
of  1848-49  disappeared? — The  committee  were  no  longer  called  together;  the  members  of 
the  committee  became  utterly  indifferent,  feeling  that  they  had  no  power  to  make 
themselves  useful. 

1186.  {Mr.  Simon.)  In  terminating  their  labours,  did  they  suppose  that  they  left  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  and  that  the  corporation  would  deal  with  the 
matter  in  proportion  to  its  importance  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

1187.  {Chairman.)  You  alluded  recently  to  ;i  memorial  you  presented  to  the  town 
council.  1  have  a  note  here,  which  implies  that  on  the  20th  of  November  1848,  a 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  eastern  district  was  adopted,  to  this 
effect:  "That  the  corporation  be  memorialised  on  the  subject  of  a  general  drainage 
"  throughout  the  borough,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  supply  the  board  with  a  map  of 
"  the  drainage."  Is  that  the  memorial  ? — I  think  so ;  out  of  that  resolution  the  memorial, 
perhaps,  arose. 

1188.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  recent  epidemic  might  be  properly  characterised  as 
unprecedentedly  severe  ? — I  remember  one  locality  where,  in  the  year  1832,  one  person  in 
five  of  the  entire  population  was  carried  off  by  cholera^ — a  few  miles  distantfrom  hence. 
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1189.  What  place  was  that? — Newburn.  Sir  John  1< if e. 

1190.  Do  vou  remember  Wrekenton  in  1849  ? — Yes.  

1191.  There  one  in  six  was  carried  ofF?— Yes.  .  2xst  Jan.  18ort 

1192.  Therefore,  if  by  severity  you  mean  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population,  would 
you  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  last  attack  was  unprecedentedly  severe? — I  can  only 
admit  that  it  was  unprecedentedly  severe  as  regards  this  town,  but  not  in  comparison  with 
these  other  places;  for  instance,  in  Newburn,  in  1832,  the  population  of  the  village  bemg 
S.'iO,  the  cases  of  premonitory  symptoms  and  of  developed  disease  together  amounted  to 
416^  and  the  deaths,  if  I  remember  rightly,  were  98.  The  first  eighteen  cases  were  all  of 
them  fatal,  and  those  made  a  large  proportion  of  the  mortality  which  Ibllowed. 

1193.  Within  vour  knowledge,  may  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1848  and  1849  properly 
be  characterised" as  having  been  very  light  here? — Most  singularly  so,  and  I  think  that 
this  circumstance  put  off  their  guard  the  public  and  .he  authorities  of  the  town— something 
approaching  nearly  to  immunity  from  the  disease. 

1194.  Did  you  form  any  opinion,  or  have  you  now  any  opinion,  as  to  the  causes  whicL 
led  to  that  comparative  immunity  of  Newcastle  at  that  period  ? — I  remember  expressing  a 
strong  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  conducting  Mr.  Grainger  afterwards  to  the  olBce  of 
the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company,  introducing  him  to  the  persons  who  are  officially 
employed  there,  and  gratifying  him  exceedingly  by  showing  him'  the  arrangements  oF  the 
whole  thing:  and  1  I'ecollect  his  attributing  the  comparative  immunity  of  cholera  in 
1848-49  to  the  then  abundant  supply  of  water  to  the' town.  1  remember  regarding  this 
with  great  triumph,  because  I  had  previously  (not  for  the  last  five  years)  something  to  do 
with  that  company. 

1195.  Do  you  think  that  that  one  cause  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  immunity; 
or  do  you  think  that  other  causes  were  in  operation  at  that  time  ? — I  think  that  there  were 
others.  You  will  perceive,  by  referring  to  the  history  of  cholera,  that  whenever  this  disease 
invades  a  country,  the  point  on  which  it  first  falls  is  the  point  where  the  mortality  is  usually 
the  greatest.    The  disease  seems  to  be  more  active  and  malignant  where  it  first  appears. 

1196.  Where  did  it  first  appear  in   1848-49  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was 
..arouiid  us  here. 

1197.  With  reference  to  those  other  causes,  which  you  think  may  have  had  an 
influence  in  exempting  Newcastle,  in  1849,  from  the  ravages  of  cholera,  could  you  specify 
any — any  cause  beside  the  abundant  supply  of  pure  water? — 1  cannot,  at  this  moment, 
call  to  mind  any  other. 

1198.  In  a  pamphlet  published  with  l  eference  to  the  water  supply  it  is  stated,  that  the 
lightness  of  the  cholera  was  then  generally  ascribed  to  a  general  cleansing  of  the  town.  v,'hich 
had  recently  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  serious  prevalence  of  Irish  fever,  and 
of  the  anticipation  of  that  outbreak  oi  choU^ra,  as  well  as  to  the  abundance  of  good  water. 
Would  you  consitler  that  that  cleansinsi  and  purification  of  the  town  had  any  effect? — I 
should  certainly  expect  it  to  have  exerted  a  considerable  influence. 

1199.  {Mr.  Simov.)  Have  you  any  belief  that  the  town  has  been  cleansed  since  that 
period? — I  believe  not:  but  there  has  been  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  securing  anything  like 
cleanliness  in  this  town  for  some  years  p;jst,  and  this  arises  partly  from  its  extremely  rapid 
increase;  new  buildings  are  going  on  in  all  directions — excavations  are  made,  brick  yards 
are  formed — soil  and  lime,  and  bricks  and  stones  are  passing  through  the  streets  constantly 
— and  there  has  been  more  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  orderly  and  clean  state  of  the 
streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  new  buildings  are  going  on,  and  the  town  is  extending.  The  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation would  show  that  it  has  increased  very  considerably. 

I'iOO.  (^Chairman.)  In  the  fever  hospital  report  for  the  year  1850,  page  7,  Dr.  Headlam, 
in  his  report  to  the  committee  of  that  institution,  makes  this  statement — that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  healthiness  of  the  year  1849-50,  as  regards  zymotic  disease,  was  in  a 
considerable  degree  attributable  to  the  sanitary  measures  of  removing  the  accumulations 
of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter  from  the  crowded  parts  of  the  town,  which 
were  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  preceding  year,  and  in 
anticipation  of  the  approach  of  epidemic  cholera,  l-^o  you  coincide  in  the  opinion  thus 
expressed  by  Dr.  Headlam  ? — I  do. 

1201.  Do  you  believe  that,  since  the  date  of  that  report,  the  accumulations  of  decom- 
posing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  at  that  time  removed,  have  again  made  their 
appearance  ? — I  do  not  think  it  probable.  I  am  not  able  to  assert  positively  either  that  it 
is  so,  or  that  it  has  not  been  so, 

1202.  You  have  no  such  specific  knowledge  of  those  districts,  especially  the  lower 
districts  of  the  town,  as  would  enable  you  to  say  whether  their  condition  in  the  period 
between  1849  and  1853  had  in  any  degree  reverted  to  that  objectionable  state  in  which 
they  were  before  these  operations  of  the  year  1848  ? — From  my  own  personal  observation 
in  going  through  these  places,  1  should  certainly  say  that  they  had  not  become  more  filthy 
or  more  disorderly  since  that  period. 

1203.  Have  they  improved  in  any  respect  ?— In  some  situations  they  certainly  have,  in 
consequence  of  the  flagging  and  paving  being  better  done ;  and  considerable  attention,  I 
know  and  have  constantly  seen,  has  been  paid  to  the  cleansing  of  these  places.  1  think 
the  corporation  paid  2,500/.  a-year — perhaps  2,800/.  a-year — for  the  work  at  that  lime. 
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Sir  John  Fife.         1204.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  tlie  district  of  Sandgate  ? — I  am.    I  ride  through 
■■  it  sometimes, 

21st  Jan.  1854.        1205.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  tliat  district  is,  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
'————^      destitute  of  privy  accommodation^- — lam  atraid  that  is  tlie  case;  because  I  remember 
the  subject  being  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  council,  and  I  heard  statements 
made  at  that  time  wiiicli  showed  that  these  accommodations  were  not  so  numerous  and  so 
conveniently  placed  as  they  ought  to  be. 

1206.  Supposing  a  district  of  the  size  of  Sandgate  to  be  destitute  of  privy  accommoda- 
tion, to  the  extent  to  which  Sandgate  is  destitute,  do  you  conceive  it  possible  that 
accumulations  of  filth,  and  especially  of  excrements,  sliould  not,  day  by  day  and  hour  bv 
hour,  be  taking  place  in  every  court  and  alley  and  direction  of  it? — I  should  expect  that 
this  calamity  (lor  I  certainly  regard  it  as  one)  might  be  very  much  modified  by  the  vicinity 
of  tlie  river,  the  river  running  within  a  few  yards. 

1207.  {Mr.  Simon.)  That  the  "  kits  "  might  be  carried  to  the  river? — Yes;  and  the 
degree  of  declivity  from  the  houses  in  Sandgate  to  the  river  is  considerable.  There  is 
a  sufficient  fall  for  drainage — surface  drainage,  at  all  events — by  which  such  accumulations 
might  be  very  easily  carried  off. 

1208.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  that  Sandgate  were  even  on  a  steep  slope,  do  you  think 
that  any  great  proportion  ot  the  excrement  which  might  be  deposited  on  the  tlioroughfares 
there  would  readily  be  swept  by  the  rain,  or  by  any  such  other  process,  into  the  river? — If 
not  swept  into  the  river,  I  should  expect  it  to  be  carried  into  surface-drains,  which  I 
think  there  are  between  Sandgate  and  the  river,  and  from  those  drains  into  the  river. 

1209.  In  the  course  of  this  gradual  rain-fall-washing  of  it,  either  along  the  general 
surface  or  down  the  drains,  such  as  they  are  in  Sandgate,  what  eifect  do  you  ihink  that 
process  would  have  on  the  state  of  the  soil  beneath  ?— I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
penetrate  into  the  soil  beneath,  the  drains  being  paved. 

1210.  Supposing  the  course  of  an  open  drain  there  to  be,  as  vve  with  our  own  eyes  have 
seen  it,  plastered  or  dotted  over  for  a  considerable  width  with  deposits  of  excrement,  and 
supposing  the  pavement  of  that  drain  to  consist,  as  it  often  does  consist,  of  round  pebbles, 
with  large  interstices  between  them,  out  of  which  no  practicable  amount  of  scavenging 
could  cleanse  and  remove  that  excrement,  do  you  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  excre- 
raentitious  matter  would,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  be  infiltrating  and  soaking  into 
the  soil  below  ? — I  have  no  doiibt  that  would  be  the  case. 

1211.  Supposing  such  a  process  to  continue  from  year  to  year,  do  you  doubt  that  the 
soil  woidd  become  m^ore  and  more  sewage-sodden  ? — Such  fluid,  so  saturating  the  soil, 
would  pass  downwards  till  it  readied  the  clay,  or  some  impervious  sub-soil,  1  conceive : 
but  I  expect  that  much  effluvium  would  not  arise  from  the  surface,  provided  it  was  occa- 
sionall}'  washed,  because  the  surface  would  be  limited. 

1212.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a  great  part  of  the  site  of  Newcastle  consists  of 
a  shallow  stratum  of  indifferent  yellow  clay,  or  loam,  over  a  remarkably  impervious 
stratum  of  blue  clay,  so  that  tlie  literal  surface  of  the  soil  is  often  but  difficultly  permeable 
by  these  fluids  ? — 1  have  seen  that,  wherever  foundations  have  been  sought  for,  in  almost 
every  part  of  Newcastle. 

1213.  So  that  the  soil  would  present  great  difficulties  to  the  infiltration  or  soaking  of 
these  pernicious  fluids  to  such  a  depth  as  to  be  beyond  the  i-each  of  atmospheric  influences 
tending  to  cause  poisonous  exhalations  ? — Yes,  I  admit  that. 

1214.  Would  you,  then,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  intensity  of  the  poisonous  exhalations 
liable  to  be  evolved  fi-om  these  sewage-sodden  surfaces  at  every  variation  of  the 
atmosphere,  either  in  respect  of  wet  or  heat,  has  been  increasing  from  year  to  year  ? — My 
reason  for  doubting  whether  on  the  average  they  have  been  increasing,  or  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  population  and  the  buildings  of  the  town,  is  this,  that  more  has  been 
done  in  sweeping  away  and  clearing  localities  of  their  wretched  habitations,  and  in 
constructing  better  houses. 

1215.  We  understand  you  to  have  come  previously  to  the  conclusion  that  the  surface  of 
a  great  part  of  this  town,  say  of  the  thoi'oughfares  in  Sandgate  and  other  similar  districts, 
was,  from  the  nature  of  those  districts,  inevitably  liable  to  become  more  and  more  filth- 
sodden  fi'om  time  to  time.  Do  you  doubt,  then,  that  the  intensity  of  the  poisonous 
exhalations  thence  evolved  by  atmospheric  influences  has  been  increasing  from  year  to 
year  ? —  It  would  have  been,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  Sandgate  had  not  been  rendered  considerably 
more  open  than  formerly.    The  buildings  have  been  cleared  away  in  several  situations. 

1216.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Of  course  our  knowledge  of  the  local  geography  must  be  very 
inferior  to  yours,  but  are  not  there  large  parts  of  Sandgate  which  are  almost  solid  masonry, 
where  internal  dwellings  get  light  and  air  only  through  chinks  ? — I  remember  one  or  two 
places  where  openings  have  been  made — one  place  called  the  Swirle,  on  the  south  side. 
Another  of  these  is  east  of  the  Swirle ;  and  I  think  that  the  wide  opening  made  in  that 
direction  was  for  a  gas  factory. 

1217.  [Chairman.)  Has  there  been  such  a  removal  of  the  houses  which  you  speak  of  in 
Sandgate  as  to  enable  the  sun  to  get  more  easily  to  the  thoroughfares  of  the  previously 
existing  streets  ? — The  sun,  the  wind,  and  the  rain. 

1218.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  know  any  house  in  Sandgate  which  is  capable  of  getting 
sunshine  on  both  sides  ? — I  do  not. 
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1219.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  such  changes  to  be  made  as  would  enable  the  rain  to  fall     Sir  John  Fife. 

more  freel}-,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  beat  more  freely,  on  a  surface  previously  saturated   

with  filth,  do  you  think  that  tliat  would  tend  to  mitigate  the  poisonous  nature  of  tlie     2ist  Jan.  1854. 

exhalations  thence  arising? — I  think  it  would  contribute  to  make  tlie  exhalations  less  ■  • 

injurious. 

r220.  What  are  the  influences  which  affect  the  evaporation  of  poisonous  gases  from  a  soil 
such  as  I  have  described  ? — The  retention  of  moisture,  particularly  in  animal  or  vegetable 
matter. 

1'221.  Will  that  reteiuion  of  moisture  be  practically  injurious,  unless  heat  cause  that 
moisture  to  rise  in  the  shape  of  vapour,  carrying  along  with  it  the  poisonous  exhalations  of 
that  animal  or  vegetable  matter? — I  have  no  doubt  that  evaporation  would  go  on  more 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun,  but  I  very  much  doubt  wliether  the  poisonous 
exhalations  would  be  more  malignant  from  it.  1  am  informed  by  the  best  authorities,  that 
in  India  they  sometimes  render  a  district  more  wholesome  by  burning  a  jungle,  and  they 
immediately  get  rid  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  fevers — the  jungle  fever. 

1222.  No  doubt  :  by  burning  up  the  vegetable  matter,  which  evolves  the  malaria  pro- 
ducing that  I'ever.  And,  supposing  you  could  scorch  and  burn  up  all  tlie  surface  and  other 
filth  of  Newcastle,  might  you  not  also  produce  the  same  effect  here  ? — -Yes. 

1223.  Did  not  the  great  fire  of  London  burn  out  the  great  plague  there  in  that  way  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  it  did. 

1224.  Would  you  then  concur  in  the  opinion,  which  ascribes  the  increased  severity  of 
this  recent  outbreak  to  the  increased  intensity  of  tlie  poisonous  exhalations  liable  to  be 
evolved  from  tlie  soil  of  districts,  in  which  the  eternal  depositing,  and  re-depositing,  and 
re-re-deposiiing  of  excrement  on  the  surface,  is  a  matter  of  inevitable  necessity? — I  should 
not  be  inclined  to  concur  in  that  opinion ;  because  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Newcastle  is  worse  now  than  it  was  many  years  ago. 

122.5.  Have  you  considered  all  the  points  of  that  sanitary  condition  ? — -Perhaps  not  so 
carefully  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 

1226.  [Mr.  Sirnon.)  Not  only  in  Sandgate,  but  in  a  considerable  district  in  that  part  of 
tlie  town,  it  appears  that  the  excrements  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  not  of  individual 
dirty  people  only,  are  spread  over  the  place.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  ihat  to  be  the 
case  with  reference  to  a  large  portion  of  the  town  in  that  direction  ? — I  should  very  much 
doubt  its  being  the  case  with  the  more  decent  part  of  the  population. 

1227.  Should  you  doubt  thac  in  respect  of  Sandgate? — In  respect  of  Sandgate. 

1228.  Pandon  ? — And  in  respect  of  Pandon. 

1229.  We  have  very  strong  evidence  upon  that  subject,  and  we  have  the  evidence  of  our 
own  senses,  as  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  excremental  matter  there  ? — I  should 
expect  that  these  people  use  vessels  of  some  kind  or  another. 

1230.  Which  are  emptied  out  ? — And  that  the  contents  of  these  vessels  would  be  carried 
off  by  the  carts  which  go  round. 

1231.  {Chairman.)  We  arrived  here  shortly  after  a  fall  of  snow.  That  fall  of  snow,  at 
all  events,  covered  up  whatever  arrears  of  filth  had  previously  accumulated.  On  the  top  of 
this  snow,  where  it  remained  in  corners,  and  so  on,  wc  saw  with  our  own  eyes  what  seemed 
lo  us  to  be  astounding  accumulations  of  excrement,  in  every  possible  form.  Was  that  the 
usual  state  of  things ;  or  did  we  look  in  at  a  very  remarkable  time  ? — I  apprehend  that  you 
saw  only  that  state  of  things,  which  had  obtained  for  ages  in  and  about  Newcastle. 

1232.  (i/r.  Simon.)  Are  we  to  believe  that,  at  the  present  time,  in  these  districts,  a  casual 
walker  in  them  would  find  a  very  general  accumulation  of  excrement? — Not  exactly  where 
the  steps  of  passengers  or  of  horses  passed. 

1233.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  as  a  matter  affecting  the  feet  of  the  wayfarer,  but  in  the 
open  way,  on  the  gratings  of  sewers,  in  the  corner  of  courts  and  the  like,  in  the  sides  of 
courts,  along  the  line  of  the  house  wall,  and  so  on.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  state  of 
things  has  for  ages  prevailed  in  Sandgate  ? — I  believe  it  is  a  general  thing. 

1234.  Can  you  doubt  that  such  a  system  of  things  leads  to  a  gradual  poisoning  of  the 
soil? — I  have  no  doubt  it  must  have  a  most  noxious  influence,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that 
ithere  is  any  gradual  increase  of  the  mixture. 

1235.  As  to  the  effects  of  the  accumulation  de  die  in  diem,  that  is,  of  the  condition  of  the 
pavement  in  Sandgate,  in  Pandon,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  old  town,  you  agree  with  us 
generally  ? — That  such  a  state  of  things  has  a  most  important  influence  on  the  public 
health. 

1236.  We  have  evidence  before  us  of  other  extensive  districts,  where  privy  accommo- 
dation is  present,  but  where  the  accommodation  consists,  not  of  the  more  refined  arrangement 
of  a  water-closet,  by  which  the  excrement  shall  be  washed  along  pipes  to  a  distance,  but  of 
open  privies  at  the  back  of  the  houses,  or  close  to  them,  so  that  whatever  excrements  are  fur- 
nished by  the  establishment,  remain  there  in  close  contiguity  to  the  house.  You  are  aware 
that  that  is  the  case  1 — I  am  aware  of  that.  In  fact,  we  have  shut  up  some  houses  lately  in  con- 
sequence of  that  state  of  things,  and  prohibited  those  houses  being  used  as  human  habitations. 

1237.  Is  it  not  the  case  that,  as  a  general  arrangement  for  the  necessities  of  the  people  in 
Newcasde,  even  of  the  better  classes,  open  privies  largely  preponderate,  and  that  water- 
closets  are  exceptions  ? — Water-closets  are  only  found  in  the  best  houses. 

1238.  Evidence  is  before  us  that  the  water  company  supply  1,166  water-closets;  so  that 
we  have  general  evidence  on  that  subject.    Bearing  in  mind  then  that  ^ve  have  large  districts, 
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John  Fife.     where  on  the  pavement  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  excrement — that  we  have 

  considerable  districts  where  privies  are  present,  but  where  the}'  are  only,  as  it  were,  watch- 

21st  Jan.  1854.     boxes  put  over  similar  accumuladons  of  excrement — excrement  not  removed  by  daily  or 
 weekly  scavenging — does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the  area  of  Newcastle  continuously  fur- 
nishes a  very  considerable  evaporation  of  foecal  matters  ? — Of  course  it  must. 

1239.  Do  you  know  of  any  acre  of  the  area  on  which  Newcasde  stands,  within  the  muni- 
cipal boundary,  which  does  not  furnish  such  an  evaporation  ?—  Yes  ;  I  think  there  are  several 
acres  in  the  town  which  are  only  formed  of  first-class  houses,  with  water-ciosets  and  good 
se  we  ras  e. 

o 

1240.  Water-closets  for  the  servants? — Yes;  even  for  the  servants. 

1241.  Do  you  think  you  could  put  your  finger,  on  this  map,  upon  an  acre  of  ground  that 
does  not  contribute  at  all  to  the  evaporation  of  ordure  ? — I  am  not  perfectly  certain  about 
one  or  two  of  the  best  localities  having  accommodation  of  that  sort  ibr  servants.  I  know 
some  of  them  have.    I  could  not  take  upon  me  with  confidence  to  assert  it. 

1242.  But  you  do  not  doubt  the  general  statement,  with  respect  to  the  inhabited  area  of 
Newcastle  generally,almost  universally,  furnishing  a  certain  evaporation  of  ordure  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  of  it. 

1243.  And  that  with  new  building  that  area  increases,  and  that  with  the  increased  popu- 
lation the  material  increases? — Of  course. 

1244.  [Mr.  Bafeman.)  You  have  been  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  town  council,  and 
you  have  evidently  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  town. 
Is  there  any  considerable  body  of  members  of  the  town  council  who  agree  with  you,  or 
assist  vou  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  public  improvements  of  that  character  ? — To  the 
best  oF  my  recollection  upon  most  occasions  the  council  Iiave  been  willing,  and  cheerfully 
willing,  to  do  everything  which  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  required. 

1245.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  council  ? — I  believe  so. 

1246.  Does  there  exist  to  any  extent  an  opposition,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case  in 
town  councils,  against  doing  anything  which  may  incur  expense,  and  increase  the  rates 
upon  the  inhabitants  ? — Undoubtedly ;  the  consideration  of  expense  restrains  the  council 
in  the  performance  of  a  great  many  acts  which  might  contribute  to  tht»  improvement  of 
the  town,  not  only  in  sanitary  matters,  but  in  every  other  way.  There  iias  been  great 
reluctance  indeed  to  adopt  any  mode  of  proceeding  which  would  entail  upon  the  council 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  rates  upon  the  inhab.itants. 

1247.  Has  that  feeling  operated  in  the  continuance  of  many  things  which  the  members 
of  the  council  felt  would  have  been  better  removed?— 1  do  not  at  tliis  moment  remember 
any  particular  instance  of  the  kind  ;  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  principle,  it 
must  be  admitted. 

1248.  (^Chairman.)  That  is  the  case  in  most  places ? — It  is. 

1249.  Has  it  operated  with  greater  intensity  here  than  in  other  places  ? — 1  am  not  aware 
that  it  has. 

1250.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  The  members  of  the  town  council  of  course  ai-e  elected  by  the 
rate-payers  generally  ? — Yes. 

1251.  What  class  numerically  do  the  rate-payers  consist  of? — Numerically,  I  should  say 
that  the  class  of  persons,  whom  you  might  regard  as  intermediate  between  the  working 
classes  and  the  higher  classes,  in  most  wards  formed  the  majority.  Of  course  the  wards 
vary  considerably. 

1252.  [Chairman.)  The  higher  class  of  mechanics  and  artizans,  and  small  shopkeepers? 
—Yes. 

1253.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  What  kind  of  representatives  do  the  ratepayers  generally  send 
to  the  council? — They  send  every  description  ;  because  some  of  the  wards,  of  course, 
consist  of  a  larger  proportion  of  highly-educated  persons,  who  it  seems  have  their  eyes  a 
little  more  open  to  the  importance  of  sanitary  measures.  I  must  say,  though,  that  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  when  sanitary  considerations  were  before  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town  generally,  some  yeax's  ago,  the  most  energetic  and  the  most  enthusiastic  of  our 
supporters  were  to  be  found  actually  amongst  the  working  classes.  1  remember  also,  very 
distinctly,  at  that  particular  time,  that  after  the  appointment  of  the  sanitary  committee 
appeared  almost  forgotten,  and  the  committee  iiad  proved  utterly  inoperative,  the 
working  men  had  a  sanitary  committee-room,  which  1  think  was  subsequently  converted 
into  a  reading-room ;  that  they  continued  organized  long  after  any  other  party  did,  and 
they  appeared  more  attentive  to  the  subject  than  their  better  educated  neighbours. 

1254.  Do  you  know  whether  these  men  were  ratepayers  to  any  extent? — I  do  not  think 
the  majority  of  them  were. 

1255.  Then  they  could  not  be  represented  in  the  town  council  ? — No. 

1256.  (M?:  Simon.)  But  they  were  the  persons  who  suffered  most  from  the  state  of  the 
town  having  been  neglected  ? — In  all  probability. 

1257.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  that  during  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera,  out  of  1,527 
deaths,  1,174  were  in  the  class  of  artificers  and  labourers,  you  would  not  think  it  a  matter 
of  surprise,  if  they  came  to  a  knowledge  of  those  or  similar  facts,  that  they  should  take 
the  steps  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — Probably  not. 

1258.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  A  large  proportion  of  the  labouring  classes  live  in  tenements  ? — Yes. 

1259.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  rental  that  they  pay  per  room? — No. 
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1260.  We  have  been  told  that  it  would  be  from  Is.  to  Is,  6d.  a-room  per  week.    Of     Sir  John  Fife. 

course  there  must  be  a  large  amount  of  owners  of  tenemented  property,  and  thus  the   

ownership  of  tenemented  property  forms  an  important  element  in  the  constitution  of  your    21st  Jan.  1854 

town  council? — It  forms  an  important  element;  but  it  certainly  has  not  a  preponderating   

influence. 

1261.  Has  it  such  an  influence  as  would  make  the  town  council  reluctant  to  interfere 
with  anything  which  might  affect  the  tenemented  dwellings? — I  think  not. 

1262.  (ifr.  Simon.)  You  took  part  in  the  committee  of  the  Sanitary  Association,  and 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  town  council  the  defects  of  drainage? — I  did. 

1263-  As  a  member  of  the  town  council  also,  had  you  any  opportunities  of  following- 
up  that  subject? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  had  ;  my  occupations  prevented  my  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  council,  and  I  do  not  think  that  my  attention  was  very  strongly 
directed  to  the  point  afterwards. 

1264.  We  may  probably  take  for  granted  that  you  would  express  to  the  town  council, 
or  to  the  committees  of  the  town  council  with  which  you  may  have  been  associated,  the 
opinions  which  you  entertained  on  the  necessity  for  an  effective  drainage  of  the  town  ? — 
I  should  say  that  in  all  probability  I  have  done  so,  though  I  have  no  strong  remembrance 
of  any  particular  instance.  I  have  always  held  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 
have  generally  expressed  it  everywhere. 

1265.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  your  committee  in  the  year  1848, 
proceedings  had  been  adopted  and  an  increase  of  power  had  been  obtained  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  if  the  drainage  of  the  town  had  been  heartily  and  thoroughly  set  about,  do  you 
believe  that  there  would  have  been  a  considerable  difference  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
at  the  late  outbreak? — I  do. 

1266.  I  have  here  an  Act  dated  29th  July  1850,  "for  extending  and  amending  the 
"  Acts  for  regulating  and  improving  the  borough  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; "  there  was 
then  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  any  increased  powers  which  might  be  requisite  with 
I'espect  to  the  drainage  of  houses.  Can  you  at  all  remember  whether  you  at  that  time 
pressed  upon  the  town  council  the  necessity  of  then  obtaining  such  increased  powers  for 
house  drainage?— I  cannot  distinctly  remember. 

1267.  Do  you  believe  that  the  corporation  possesses  at  the  present  time  all  the  powers 
that  are  requisite  for  the  improvement  of  houses  within  the  municipal  jurisdiction  ? — At 
the  present  time  I  think  the  corporation  does. 

Mr.  Town  Clerk:  Our  perfect  power  dates  from  the  last  Act,  1858. 

1268.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Sir  John  Fife.)  After  such  a  recommendation  as  your  committee 
made  to  the  town  council  in  the  year  1848  of  the  necessity  for  improved  drainage,  you 
would  consider  it  a  serious  defect  in  a  bill  in  Parliament  in  the  year  1850  that  it 
contained  only  imperfect  provisions  for  securing  the  drainage  of  private  premises  into 
sewers  .'' — I  should  consider  it  a  serious  difficulty. 

1269.  {Chairman.)  You  have  favoured  us  with  your  opiijion  upon  the  points  of  sewers 
and  of  privies.  Have  you  had  occasion,  in  your  experience  of  Sandgate,  or  of  any  other 
district,  say  Pandon,  lo  consider  the  effect  which  the  form  of  house  construction,  there  most 
prevalent,  would  have  on  ventilation  ? — I  consider  that  the  effect  which  it  would  have  on 
ventilation  has  been  most  unfiivonrable.  I  conceive  that  the  window-tax  operated  most 
injuriously  upon  ventilation  as  it  formerly  existed.     I  have  reason  to  believe  that  builders, 

n  building  houses  for  persons  of  very  limited  circumstances,  considered  that. 

1270.  In  your  experience  of  Sandgate,  you  have  found  old  windows  blocked  up  ? — Yes, 
lhave  seen  such  things. 

1271.  Frequently,  or  only  occasionally  ? — 1  do  not  know  that  1  have  noticed  such  things 
frequently  ;  but  it  seems  familiar  to  my  recollection. 

1272.  Do  you  believe  that  since  tlie  house  tax  was  substituted  for  the  window  tax,  any 
considerable  number  of  those  blocked-up-windows  have  been  knocked  out  again,  or  that 
new  windows  have  been  knocked  into  the  walls  in  these  ill-conditioned  houses  ? — I  dare 
say  that,  where  the  tenants  could  prevail  ^ipon  their  landlords  to  make  such  improvements 
for  them,  they  have  been;  but  I  am  afraid  they  may  not  have  been  made  very  extensively. 

1273.  Alluding  to  the  form  of  house  construction,  which  1  understand  to  be  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception  in  Sandgate,  namely,  that  houses  are  built  back  to  back,  with  very 
narrow  cliinks  or  alleys  only  between  their  fronts;  would  you  consider  that  any  improve- 
ments in  sewerage,  in  draining,  or  in  privy  and  ash-pit  accommodation,  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  put  such  a  district  as  that  into  a  satisfiactory  sanitary  state  ? — So  long  as 
the  houses  stand  back  to  back,  and  witli  only  narrow  passages  between  them,  1  should  in 
that  case  consider  the  situation  of  Sandgate,  even  with  all  the  advantages  of  sewerage  and 
drainage,  to  be  hopeless,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

1274.  [Mr.  Simon?)  That,  if  you  drained  it  ever  so  well,  you  would  have  to  spread  it 
over  a  square  mile  to  make  it  healthy  ?— Yes. 

1275.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  To  depopulate  it  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  depopulation  would  be 
necessary,  because  I  know  that  there  are  some  model  houses  in  London,  a  considerable 
number  of  stories  in  height — I  have  seen  some  which  have  been  exceedingly  successful. 

1276.  Have  they  alleys  from  four  to  six  feet  wide  round  them  ? — No;  but  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  the  plan  showed  four  or  five  flights  under  one  roof,  one  above  another ;  so 
that  a  very  great  population  might  occupy  a  well  ventilated  building  upon  a  comparatively 
smaU  area. 

Q  4 
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Sir  John  Fife.         1277.  (Mi:  Simon.)  With  a  proportionate  breadth  of  street? — I  should  not  be  inclined  to 

  think  that  any  considerable  breadth  of  street  existed. 

21st  Jan.  1854.        1278.  But  you  have  no  doubt  that  a  greater  width  of  street  would  be  necessary  to  afford 

  proper  ventilation  in  tall  houses  ? — I  have  not  a  doubt  that  a  greater  width  of  street  would 

be  necessary,  if  buildings  were  very  high. 

1279.  (Chairman.')  Apart  from  the  question  of  house  construction,  is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  district  of  Sandgate  consists  of  old  dilapidated, 
more  or  less  rotten,  damp-walled  houses  ? — Yes. 

1'280.  That  a  considerable  portion  of  Sandgate  is  built,  not  of  brick,  but  with  timber? — 
I  remember  observing  wood  in  many  places. 

1281.  That  timber  being  so  rotten  in  some  places,  that  you  could  drive  the  point  of  a 
common  steel  imibrella  some  way  into  it  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1282.  Do  you  conceive  that,  if  you  abolished  every  alternate  double  row  in  Sandgate, 
houses,  the  materials  of  whose  walls  were  in  such  a  slate  as  that,  could  by  any  possibility 
be  put  into  a  satisfactory  sanitary  condition  ? — I  think  not. 

1283.  Do  you  not  then  see,  in  the  existing  condition  of  Sandgate,  such  elements  of  a 
necessarily  bad  sanitary  state,  as  to  render  the  opinion  which  has  been  delivered  here  as  to 
the  necessity  of  literally  abolishing  the  place,  reasonable  in  your  eyes? — I  think  it  would  be 
reasonable. 

1284.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Are  we  rightly  informed  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  Sandgat 
is  the  property  of  the  corporation? — I  am  not  sure  what  proportion  of  it,  but  1  believ 
the  corporation  possesses  a  good  deal  of  property  there. 

1285.  (Ckairman.)  For  how  many  years  do  you  think  that  this  district  of  Sandgate  has 
been  in  this  condition,  namely — not  only  unfit  for  human  habitation,  but  practically 
incapable  of  being  rendered  fit  for  human  habitation  ? — It  is  amongst  the  recollections  of 
mv  childhood,  to  have  seen  Sandgate  with  very  open  eyes  indeed,  as  a  wonderful  place ; 
and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  Sandgate  was  very  considerably  worse  then  than  it  is 
now.  I  am  quite  sure  that  for  forty  or  forty-five  years,  Sandgate  has  not  been  getting 
worse  unless  it  be  by  the  supposed  accumulation  of  the  germs  of  noxious  effluvia. 

1286.  ( Mr.  Batcmnn.)  Has  there  been  no  change  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  in 
ihat  time? — There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants;  because 
there  were  a  larger  proportion  of  people  living  in  the  place  formerly,  than  of  late  years. 

1287.  Was  it  not  formerly  lai-gely  occupied  by  keelmen  ? — It  was. 

1288.  And  are  not  keelmen  among  the  cleanest  of  your  inhabitants  in  Newcastle  ? — I 
think  on  the  whole  they  have  been  tolerably  cleanly. 

1289.  Then  if,  forty-five  years  ago,  it  was  inhabited  by  cleanly  people  like  keelmen,  and 
it  is  now  inhabited  by  dirty  people,  like  Irishmen,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  that  place  has  been  getting  worse?  — I  should  rather  expect  from  keelmen,  that  they 
would  have  a  very  natural  way  of  doing  things ;  and  1  should  very  much  doubt  wliether 
they  were  particularly  fastidious  or  nice  in  some  of  those  habits  which  seem  to  have 
shocked  others. 

1290.  Have  you  been  in  their  houses  ? — I  have. 

1291.  Are  not  their  houses  rather  patterns  of  cleanliness  than  otherwise? — I  have  seen 
them  very  cleanly  and  very  tastefully  ornamented  to  some  extent. 

1292.  (Mr.  Simon.)  I  suppose  it  would  hardly  happen  that  you  are  called  to  perform 
surgical  operations  in  these  poorer  localities? — -Now  and  then,  but  very  seldom. 

1293.  Should  you  look  sanguinely  to  the  result  of  a  surgical  operation,  supposing  you 
were  called  upon  to  perform  one  there  ? — 1  should  not  be  so  sanguine  of  its  success  in  any 
place  which  was  tainted  in  its  atmosphere,  or  low  in  its  situation,  or  damp,  as  in  a  more 
elevated  and  well  drained  and  comparatively  pui'e  locality. 

1294.  Your  infirmary  here  is  upon  high  ground  ? — Yes. 

1295i,  Do  you  suffer  from  damp  at  all  ? — We  thought  we  did  at  one  time.  Some  very 
active  measures  have  been  taken  to  improve  its  drainage;  and  since  we  have  filled  up  a 
hollow,  where  sometimes  stagnant  water  might  have  lodged,  the  infirmary  has  suffered  less 
from  erysipelas  and  gangrene.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  deeply  interested  us  of  late  years — 
and  we  have  been  exceedingly  jealous  indeed  of  its  ventilation,  and  of  preserving  an  open 
space  around  it  on  every  side. 

1296.  And  you  believe  that  you  have  materially  improved  its  sanitary  condition  by 
attention  to  drainage  ? — That  is  my  opinion,  and  although  we  have  added  very  considerably 
to  the  extent  of  the  building,  yet  1  conceive  that  the  drainage  of  the  whole  has  been 
improved  by  filling  up  tliis  hollow,  arching  it  ovei',  making  a  large  thorough  drain,  and' 
providing  against  moisture. 

1297.  Used  you  to  suffer  largely  from  erysipelas  ? — Very  largely  indeed,  and  it  ran 
from  bed  to  bed. 

1298.  Were  you  crowded  there  ? — We  have  been  exceedingly  crowded,  and  very  often' 
the  prevalence  of  erysipelas  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  house. 

1299.  Have  you  seen  much  of  gangrene  ? — ISlot  lately. 

1300.  (Chairman.)  In  the  infirmary  report  of  1852,  I  read  this  statement:  "  At  a 
"  meeting  of  the  medical  officers,  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Cargill,  Mr.  Potter, 
"  and  Mr.  Gibb,  was  appointed  to  report  upon     that  matter  of  erysipelas ;  and  they 

report  in  these  terms : — "  In  the  ravine,  west  of  the  building         ?  " — That  is  the  ravine  to 

which  I  alluded. 
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1301.  "  A  space  now  in  process  of  being  filled  up  by  the  corporation — we  found  that      Sir  John  Fife. 

"  the  material  used  for  that  purpose  is  chiefly  the  mud  from  the  streets,  and  we  believe   

"that  this  depijsit,  though  frequently  very  liquid,  is  not  a  source  of  infectious  miasm.     2 1st  Jan.  1854. 

"  Near  the  south  corner  we  found  a  large  open  manhole,  communicating  with  the  large  —  

"  sewer  which  runs  through  that  part  of  the  infirmary  grounds,  and  giving  out  very 
"offensive  effluvia — "  but  whicli,  they  also  came  lo  the  conclusion,  was  not  the  source. 
They  say  that  they  further  examined,  near  the  west  end  of  the  burial-ground,  a  privy  of 
very  bad  construction,  but  that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effluvia  from  it  were 
also  not  the  cause  of  wliicli  tliey  were  in  search ;  and  they  state  :  "  We  did  not  detect  any 
"other  source,  external  to  the  building,  from  which  erysipelatous  or  other  diseases  might 
"  spring."  Tlie  report  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  conclusion  to  which  they  came  was, 
that  the  prevalence  of  erysipelas  in  the  infirmary  was  due  mainly  to  overcrowding  and 
want  of  ventilation  ;  that,  acting  on  that  impression,  they  decreased  the  numbers  in  the 
institution,  and  improved  the  ventilation  ;  and  that  the  result  of  those  operations  was 
almost  to  drive  erysipelas  out  of  the  infirmary? — But  I  happen  to  know  that,  contempo- 
raneously with  these  operations  of  diminishing  the  crowded  stale  of  the  wards,  the 
manhole  was  closed,  and  not  only  was  it  closed,  but  the  filling  up  of  this  ravine  was 
completed.  I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  ravine  was  half  filled  up,  and  particularly  filled 
up  with  street  mud,  effluvia  might  have  arisen  from  it,  and  even,  for  the  time,  have  been 
increased  ;  but  since  the  complete  filling  up  of  the  ravine,  and  the  shutting  of  this 
aperture,  and  securing  the  institution  in  every  possible  way  against  dampness,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  atmosphere  round  has  Improved. 

130-J.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  stale  of  the  M'alls,  as  well  as  of  the  timbers  to  which 
you  alluded,  i»  the  district  of  Sandgate  ? — I  think  I  observed  the  walls  to  be  damp. 

130.3.  I  think  you  said  that  the  district  was  worse  fifty  years  ago  than  it  Is  now? — I 
think  so,  because  the  pavement  was  so  much  worse. 

1304.  Should  I  be  correct  in  the  assumption,  that  for  fifty  years  past  the  walls  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  tenements  In  Sandgate  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  more  or  less 
damp  ? — I  think  so. 

1305.  Do  you  think  that  the  walls  of  a  building  can,  for  that  length  of  time,  be 
periodically  damp,  without  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  building  being  ver}^  materially 
impaired? — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  must  be  most  materially  impaired  In  that 
one  respect. 

1306.  Must  not  the  houses,  in  that  respect,  have  become  rapidly  more  and  more  unfit 
for  human  habitation  ? — I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  progress  of  tlie  evil  beyond  a  certain 
point ;  because,  admitting  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  In  Sandgate  were  damp,  to  a 
certain  degree,  throttgh  all  the  seasons  of  the  year  fifty  years  ago,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  ihey  would  be  much  more  damp  at  the  present  time. 

1307.  Would  the  continuous  dampness  of  either  brick  or  timber  tend  to  rot  It  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  it  would. 

1308.  Do  you  think  that  a  habitation  within  rotten  walls  is  conducive  to  health  ? — I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  first  stage  of  the  decay  of  wood,  and  the  effluvium  arising  by 
evaporation  from  it  In  that  stage,  is  not  quite  as  injurious  as  the  effluvium  from  it  in  the 
last  stage. 

1309.  The  progress  of  decomposition  in  wood  under  stich  circumstances,  I  suppose,  is 
from  the  surface  inwards  ? — From  the  surface  inwards. 

1310.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  deleterious  effects  of  timber,  which  is  rotten  to  the 
core,  are  greater  than  the  deleterious  effects  of  timber  which  is  only  rotten  on  the 
exterior? — I  do  not,  and  for  a  great  many  years  I  had  a  very  strong  opinion  on  that 
subject.  If  I  had  my  own  way,  I  never  woidd  allow  the  boards  of  a  hospital  to  be 
washed;  I  would  have  them  dry-rubbed  over.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  effluvium 
more  injurious  than  that  which  arises  from  fresh,  sound  wood,  wet,  and  gradually  drying 
by  evaporation. 

1311.  Do  you  think  that  the  evil  effects  arising  from  the  dampness  of  sound  boards  are 
equal  to  the  evil  effects  arising  from  the  dampness  of  rotten  boards  ? — I  have  long  held 
that  opinion. 

1312.  Would  the  opinion  which  you  have  thus  expressed  with  regard  to  timber,  namely, 
that  it  would  be  as  bad  to  have  the  outside  of  It  wet  or  rotten  as  to  have  the  whole  timber 
rotten  lo  the  core ;  would  that  also  apply  to  the  case  of  soil,  and  wotiid  you  think  that  a 
soil,  the  surface  of  which  was  wet  or  plastered  with  excrements,  was  as  injurious  as  a  soil 
saturated  with  wet  und  excrement  to  the  centre  of  the  globe? — Certainly  not;  because 
the  superficial  portion  of  it  would  be  most  saturated,  and  possibly  more  and  more  saturated ; 
but  I  conceive  that  when  wood  has  gone  through  a  certain  process  of  decay,  when  the 
external  part  of  It  has  passed  through  certain  changes,  noxious  effluvia  cease  to  emanate 
from  it. 

1313.  (M?-.  Simon.)  Are  you  aware  that  a  very  large  population  in  this  town  is  distributed 
m  what  are  called  tenemented  houses — houses  let  in  separate  tenements? — Yes. 

1314.  Where  a  single  family  inhabits  a  single  room  ? — Yes. 

1315.  And  where,  ni  some  cases,  that  family  additionally  takes  lodgers? — I  know  that  to 
be  the  case  too. 

1316.  Vou  would  consider  that  houses  of  that  kind  require  very  frequent  and  very 
careful  supervision  ? — Certainly. 
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1317.  That  they  would  be  apt  to  get  filthy  and  unwholesome  ? — Yes. 

1318.  You  have  perhaps  at  this  moment  hardly  a  knowledge  of  ihem  sufficiently  iritimate 
to  enable  you  to  say  whether,  in  a  large  part  of  Newcastle,  these  dwellings  are  at  the 
present  time  filthy  and  unwholesome  ? — I  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  strong  opinion  upon  that 
subject. 

1319.  But  so  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  what  should  you  say  ? — So  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends  they  are  so. 

1320.  You  would  think  it  very  desirable  that  any  povrers  possessed  by  the  corporation 
for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings  should  be  exercised  in  respect  of  houses 
of  this  description  ? — I  do  think  so. 

1321.  Would  you  likewise  think  it  desirable  that  the  powers  possessed  by  the  corpor 
ration  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  lodging-liouses  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes 
shovdd  be  exercised  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  that  would  not  be  better  done  by  some  private 
or  public  company.  I  happen  to  know  that  at  this  time  a  great  many  wealthy  persons  have 
put  down  their  names  for  subscriptions  to  a  considerable  amount;  the  object  of  which  is  to 
construct  a  great  extent  of  model  houses  for  the  working  men  ;  or  houses  upon  a  sanitary 
model  at  all  events;  and  it  is  to  be  one  of  tlie  rules  of  this  company  that  they  shall  not 
take  any  return  exceeding  4^  or  5  per  cent. 

1322.  {Chairman.)  That  is  a  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Association,  is  it  not? — Not  a 
branch;  I  think  it  is  an  independent  party,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  not 
do  it  quite  as  well  at  the  corporation. 

1323.  You  are  interested  in  the  Whittle  Dean  Company,  are  you  not? — I  was  so 
years  ago.  I  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company,  to  the  bst 
my  recollection,  about  four  and  a  half  or  five  years  ago. 

1.324.  In  speaking  of  such  districts  as  we  have  been  speaking  of — Sandgate,  Pandon, 
and  so  on — did  you  find  the  water  supply  there,  in  your  opinion,  adequate  and  sufficient? — 
Do  vou  mean  from  the  Whittle  Dean  Company  ? 

1325.  From  any  source  ? — I  remember  a  pant  of  very  good  water,  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
at  the  end  of  Sandgate. 

1326.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  In  the  milk  market? — ^  es. 

1327.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  courts,  and  Janes,  and  chares 
or  whatever  they  are  called,  in  Sandgate,  have  an  adequate  supply  of  water  in  any  par- 
ticular ? — I  never  heard  it  complained  that  they  had  not.  I  remember  a  pant  at  each  end 
of  Sandgate. 

1328.  The  length  of  Sandgate  I  suppose  may  be  some  400  or  500  yards  ? — I  think  so. 

1329.  Do  you  think  that  the  necessity  of  having  to  go  out  in  all  weathers,  and  bring 
water  sav  100  or  150  yards  on  the  average,  and  carry  it  up  a  number  of  steps  or  stairs, 
might  have  any  effect  in  deteriing  this  poor  and  ignorant  population  from  the  use  of 
water? — I  doubt  it;  because  I  think  they  would  probably  use  the  river  water  for  washing 
and  other  ablutions  ;  while  perhaps  they  reserve  the  water  from  the  pant  for  drinking  and 
cooking. 

1330.  (Mr.  Simon  )  Should  you  recommend  their  using  the  river  water  for  washing? — 
I  do  not  so  much  object  to  it.    1  do  not  think  it  easy  to  contaminate  so  very  large  a  stream. 

1331.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  the  Tyne  water  to  be  contaminated;  and  supposing  poor 
people  to  wash  their  clothes  in  this  contaminated  water  in  their  own  rooms,  and  to  hang 
them  up,  saturated  wiih  it  and  with  what  the  tissue  of  the  clothes  may  retain  from  it,  in 
their  own  rooms  to  dry,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  there? — I  do  not  think  that  hanging  clothes  to  dry  in  a  room  which  people 
occupy,  supposing  the  clothes  to  have  been  washed  with  the  purest  water,  is  conducive  to 
health ;  but  I  imagine  that  any  animal  matter  in  the  water  of  the  Tyne  must  be  too  much 
diluted  to  operate  as  a  very  strong  poison. 

1332.  {Mi:  Simon.)  Do  you  consider  that  in  giving  a  pant  at  one  end  of  Sandgate,  and 
a  pant  at  the  other  end  of  Sandgate,  the  distance  being  several  hundred  yards,  sufficient 
provision  is  made  for  the  supply  of  the  poor  population  dwelling  intermediately  between 
those  pants? — I  think  that  they  may  get  as  much  water  as  they  want. 

1333.  But  as  much  as  they  ought  to  want? — No,  not  as  much  as  they  ought  to  want. 

1334.  Then  you  would  consider  it  a  defective  supply  of  water? — Perhaps  it  might  be 
so.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  an  abundant  supply  could  be  more  completely  obtained,  a 
much  larger  quantity  would  habitually  be  used. 

1335.  {Mr.  2\>wn  Clerk.)  Are  you  not  aware,  that  between  these  two  pants,  at  each 
extremity,  there  are  several  taps  of  the  Whittle  Dean  water  ? — I  am  aware  that  there  are. 

1336.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  powers  could  have  been  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling landlords,  negligent  of  their  duty,  to  perform  that  duty,  in  respect  of  supplying 
their  tenants  with  as  much  water  as  is  necessary  for  health,  do  you  think  that  the  circum- 
stances of  Newcastle  have  been  such  as  to  call  upon  the  local  authorities,  at  any  soliciting 
of  a  local  act,  to  obtain  such  powers,  with  a  view  to  compelling  landlords,  who  would  not 
willingly  do  their  duty  to  their  tenants,  to  do  it  under  penalties  and  upon  compulsion  ? — 
I  have  some  doubt  whether  the  inhabitants  of  any  part  of  the  town  have  ever  been  so 
very  badly  supplied  with  water  as  to  induce  them  to  appeal  to  the  corporation,  and  urge 
them  to  obtain  better. 

1337.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  the  local  authorities,  who, 
ao  to  say,  are  charged  with  the  care  of  people  who  are  too  ignorant  and  too  poor  to  be 
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able  to  take  cai'e  of  themselves,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  such  a  powei-  for  compelling  Sir  John  Fife. 
reluctant  landlords  to  do  their  duty  in  such  respect  ? — I  do  think  so.   

1338.  (Mr.  Simon.)  In  respect  of  house  drainage,  do  you  think  the  same? — It  is  most  21st  Jan.  1854. 
desirable. 

1339.  Reverting  to  the  condition  of  the  population  which  is  distributed  in  tenemented 
houses,  and  of  the  families  occupying  single  rooms,  your  experience  of  the  condition  of 
that  population  and  of  their  rooms  would  lead  you  to  consider  it  desirable  that  any 
practicable  rules  should  be  enforced  for  the  procuring  of  cleanliness  and  for  the  diminishing 
of  overcrowding  in  such  places? — Most  desirable. 

1340.  There  are  powers  given  to  the  corporation  in  the  109th  clavise  of  the  Local  Act 
of  1846,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  make  byelaws,  laying  down  rules  for  cleansing  filthy 
and  unwholesome  dwelli?7gs.  Are  you  aware,  as  a  member  of  the  town  council  and  as  a 
magistrate  of  the  borough,  whether  previously  to  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  in  18.53  any 
such  byelaws  had  been  made  or  enforced? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  had  either  been 
made  or  enforced,  because  I  have  understood  that  it  is  only  since  the  year  1850,  or, 
perhaps,  unless  I  am  corrected  by  Mr.  Town  Clerk,  since  the  passing  of  the  last  Town 
Improvement  Act  in  1853,  that  we  have  really  had  full  powers, 

1341.  That  is  in  respect  of  house-drainage;  but  the  question  now  is  in  respect  of  the 
cleansing  of  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings,  such  as  those  where  single  families  inhabit 
single  rooms,  sometimes  taking  a  great  quantity  of  lodgers  in  them  ? — No.  I  have  not 
been  aware  that  we  have  had  such  powers,  I  confess. 

1342.  Have  you  not  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  powers? — Not  of  the  existence 
of  such  powers. 

1343  (Chairman.)  Reverting  to  the  question  of  water,  is  it  within  your  knowlcflge  that 
the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company  have  been  willing  to  supply,  at  very  reasonable  rates, 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  courts  which  are  now  destitute  of  any  private  supply,  provided 
the  landlords  of  those  courts  would  have  been  willing  to  become  responsible  for  the  rates, 
and  to  relieve  the  company  of  the  great  trovible  and  expense  of  getting  their  rates  out  of 
the  individual  occupiers  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  though  I  do  not  remember  at  the 
moment  any  particular  instance. 

1344.  Supposing  svich  a  state  of  things  to  have  existed  for  some  years,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  take  power  by  one  or  other  of  the  Local  Acts  obtained 
since  the  establishment  of  that  water  company,  for  making  the  landlords  of  these  unsup- 
plied  courts  and  entries  liable  to  the  rates  incurrable  on  a  proper  supply? — I  think  so. 

1345.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Toion  Clerk.')  Could  you  not,  in  this  last  Local  Act  of  185-3, 
have  taken  powers  to  make  the  landlords  or  the  owners  of  property  below  the  net  annual 
value  mentioned  in  section  65  of  that  Act  liable  to  pay  the  rates  to  the  water  company  foi 
the  supply  of  water  to  their  tenants,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  borough  rates  on  their  property 
thereby  authorised  ?  Could  you  not  have  introduced  a  clause  analagous  to  those  in  the 
Towns  Improvement  and  Public  Health  Acts? 

(?!fr.  Town  Clerk.)  I  cannot  say  whether  such  a  clause  might  have  been  possible  or  not ; 
the  landlords  probably  would  have  resisted  it. 

1.346.  (Chairman.)  Would  it  be  right,  on  the  resistance  of  landlords  evincing  s'.  obvious 
a  neerlect  of  their  duty,  to  abandon  such  an  intention  ? 

(Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  I  am  not  aware  of  a  case  where  the  water  is  supplied  by  a  commercial 
company,  in  which  the  local  authorities  have  power  to  force  anybody  to  take  the  water  of 
that  company. 

1347.  (Mr.  Simon.)  The  city  of  London  has. 

(Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Under  a  peculiar  Act. 

1.348.  (Mr.  Simon.)  T  can  answer  for  that  upon  my  own  knowledge. 

(Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  I  am  not  aware  of  its  existing,  unless  in  Manchester,  for  instance, 
and  other  large  towns,  in  which  the  Public  Health  Act  prevails.  That  is  the  principle 
upon  which  that  Act  is  founded  as  to  water,  that  the  inhabitants  are  rated  for  the  expense 
of  the  water  works,  and  the  water  is  administered  to  them. 

1.349.  (Chairman  to  Sir  John  Fife.)  Supposing  a  landlord,  or  any  number  of  landlords, 
in  a  municipality  to  be  unwilliog  to  discharge  their  duties  to  their  tenants  by  supplying 
them  with  an  amount  of  water  requisite  for  the  necessities  of  life,  do  you,  or  do  you  not, 
think  that  it  would  be  right  for  the  local  authorities  of  such  a  place  1o  step  in  between, 
or  to  endeavour  to  step  in  between,  these  landlords  and  the  health  of  their  tenants  ? — I 
think  it  most  desirable  that  we  should  have  got  such  powers,  if  we  could. 

1350.  In  your  opinion  is  it  one  object  of  tlie  institution  of  municipal  authorities,  that 
they  provide  for  the  well-being  of  those  individuals  of  that  municipality,  who  may  not  be 
able  to  secure  such  advantages  for  themselves  ? — One  of  the  most  important. 

1351.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  then,  as  regards  water  for  instance,  that  the  town 
council  of  this  place  have  made  any  efforts,  in  that  respect,  to  step  in  between  the  poorer 
tenants  and  their  landlords  ? — I  believe  that  no  such  effort  was  made  through  the  medium 
of  any  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  applied  for.    I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

1352.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  The  provisions  of  the  last  Act  of  Parliament  were  very  fully 
discu=;sed  ?—  Yes. 

1353.  — Was  it  ever  suggested  by  any  one  to  the  town  council  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  get  into  that  act  a  clause  to  compel  people  to  take  the  water  of  the  water  company  ? — No 
such  suggestion  was  made. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Sir  John  Fife.         1354.  {Chainnan.)  Do  you,  as  a  member  of  the  corporation,  conceive  it  possible  that  the 
  town  council  should  at  that  time  have  been  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 

21st  Jan.  1854.     districts  in  respect  of  water  supply? — Not  that  they  should  have  been  absolutely  ignorant 

 of  it.  but  that  the  supply  of  water  had  not  been  so  defective  as  many  persons  supposec 

because,  had  it  been  so,  it  is  quite  impossible  but  that  some  of  the  councillors  representing 
the  wards  where  that  poor  population  was,  would  liave  been  pressed,  by  some  part  of  the 
population,  to  direct  tlieir  attention  to  that  fact ;  for  though  the  councillors  are  theoretically 
the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  yet  I  conceive  that  lliey  are  virtually  als^^,  and  tbey 
have  been  really,  the  representatives  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people ;  and  in  every 
instance  where  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people  have  any  strong  or  pressing  grievance  to 
complain  of,  it  is  known  to  those  who  represent  the  wards  in  whiih  these  people  reside. 
And  it  could  scarcely  have  been  passed  over  altogether  if  the  people  had  expressed  them- 
selves as  the  subjects  of  excessive  suffering  from  that  cause. 

13.30.  Are  we  justified  in  assuming,  that  at  the  time  when  the  local  Acts  of  1850  and 
1853  were  solicited,  the  town  council  of  this  borough  were  ignorant  of  the  state  in  whicii 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  worst  districts  were,  and  are,  in  regard  of  water  ? — 
1  think  we  must  suppose  them  ignorant  of  it,  if  the  deficiency  has  been  as  great  as  is  now 
imagined.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  impression,  while  these  Acts  were  under 
consideration,  upon  tlie  mind  of  any  portion  of  the  ccuncil,  or  of  any  member  of  the 
council,  that  the  working  classes  in  this  borough  were  suffei  ing  severely  from  want  of  vyater. 

1356.  {Mr.  Bateman^  In  obtaining  these  Acts  at  the  various  limes  at  which  you  obtained 
them,  was  it  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  corporation  to  acquire,  at  each  successive  period, 
all  tlie  powers  which  they  thought  desirable  for  the  improvement  of  the  town  ? — For  that 
period. 

1357.  As  far  as  their  impressions  or  their  information  went,  they  left  nothing  out  of  their 
applications  to  Parliament,  which  they  thought  would  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
town? — They  omitted  nothing  which  they  thought  would  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  tov,'n.  Subsequent  experience  discovered  something  new,  and  then  another  Town 
Improvement  Act  was  applied  for. 

1358.  That  the  gradual  progress  of  enlightenment  accounts  for  the  number  of  local  Acts  ? 
— For  the  number  of  local  Acts  ? 

1359.  [Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  water  which  was 
sujjplied  to  the  town  of  Newcastle  about  the  period  of  the  recent  epidemic  ? — 1  remember 
(to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  in  July)  that  the  water  became  remarkably  discoloured, 
and  I  heard  frequent  complaints  of  it.  Some  people  imagined  that  some  slight  symptoms  ot 
bowel  disorder  about  that  time  might  be  attributable  to  it. 

1860.  (Chairman.)  As  early  as  July? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  in  July  ;  but 
I  myself  never  cared  much  about  it,  Ijecause  I  supposed  from  the  peculiar  tinge  of  discolora- 
tion, that  it  arose  from  the  water  passing  over  moss  and  peat;  and  the  inhabitants  of  hilly 
districts  drink  such  water  without  experiencing  any  evil  from  it.  I  never  ceased  drinking 
it;  but  went  on  drinking  it,  averaging  three  tumblers  per  day. 

1361.  Did  you  notice  both  opacity  and  discolouration  ? — Yes. 

1362.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Opacity  from  passing  through  peat  ?— Yes. 

1363.  In  as  great  a  deg'"ee  as  in  September  ? — 1  think  so. 

1364.  Do  you  speak  of  the  two  months,  from  July  to  September  ? — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  it  was  in  July  and  August  that  I  observed  the  discolouration.  I  did  not  observe 
any  in  September. 

1365.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Are  you  a  water  drinker  ? — Yes. 

1366.  And  you  did  not  hesitate  to  drink  it? — Never;  attributing  it, as  I  did,  to  the  dis- 
colouration of  the  moss. 

1367.  [Chairman.')  Between  July  and  September  you  do  not  think  that  you  noticed  any- 
thing further  than  such  a  discoloration  as  you  would  attribute  to  its  passing  over  peat  ? — 
Just  so. 

1368.  {Mr.  Simon.).  Knowing  that  about  one-third  of  the  water  supply  was  derived  from 
the  river  Tyne  during  that  period  ? — I  never  was  aware  of  that. 

1369.  But  knowing  it  now,  it  being  a  matter  of  history,  and  a  matter  of  evidence  upon 
oath,  would  your  opinion  continue  as  to  the  turbidity  of  that  water  having  been  due  solely 
to  moss  ?— If  I  had  been  aware  at  that  time  that  the  water  had  been  taken  from  the  river,  I 
should  certainly  have  attributed  its  turbid  character  to  its  having  been  taken  from  that 
source  ;  but  the  peculiar  sort  of  tinge,  which  I  remember  in  it,  1  never  hesitated  to  attribute 
to  moss,  because  i  could  not  myself  account  for  it  in  any  other  way  ;  and  it  was  so  precisely 
like  v/hat  I  had  observed  before. 

1370.  Being  at  that  time  totally  ignorant  of  tiie  fact  that  it  vvas  partially  derived  from 
the  Tyne  ? — Yes. 

1371.  Would  you  consider  that  water,  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  Whittle  Dean  water 
and  one-third  of  Tyne  water,  was  a  proper  water  to  drink  ? — It  would  depend  upon  what 
part  of  the  Tyne  the  proportion  of  Tyne  water  vvas  taken  from. 

1372.  If,  however,  it  were  so  taken  that,  on  a  careful  microscopic  examination,  it  were 
found  to  contain  vibriones,  and,  chemically  examined,  found  to  contain  a  certain  cpantity 
of  organic  matter — and  probably  you  would  look  upon  the  vibriones  as  some  evidence 
that  that  organic  matter  was  undergoing  decomposition — would  you  consider  that  to  be 
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evidence  of  its  ineligibility  for  drinking?— I  should  imagine  that  fastidiousness  would  be      Sir  John  Fife. 

diso-usted.    I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  description  of  water  has  a  very  deleterious   

influence,  because  we  know  that  horses  and  cattle  thrive  upon  it  better  than  ihey  do  upon  21st  Jan,  1854. 
water  from  a  s])ring.  , 

1373.  [Mr.  Bateiiian.)  It  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  spring? — There  are  few 
springs  upon  which  a  horse  would  keep  his  condition  and  thrive  so  well,  as  upon  the 
water  in  a  stagnant  pond  in  his  pasture. 

1374.  Simon.)  I  will  read  you  an  analysis  of  this  water:  supposing  it  were  found 
to  contain  4.5  grains  of  decomposing  organic  animal  matter  in  a  gallon,  and  2*68  grains 
of  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  should  yon,  in  that  case,  consider  it  water  likely  to 
produce  diarrlioea? — I  do  not  tliink  that  seven  grains  in  a  gallon  would  produce  diarrhoea. 

1.375.  You  would,  probably,  think  it  a  difficult  thing  to  determine  what  quantity  of 
organic  matter  would  produce  injurious  effects  ? — Certainly  a  difficult  thing. 

1376.  You  would,  no  doubt,  recollect  the  infinitesimal  quantity  of  particular  poisons 
which  produce  their  results — the  small-pox  poison,  for  instance — and  would  hardly, 
perhaps,  be  disposed  to  measure  the  operation  of  oi'ganic  poisons  by  the  same  rule  as  you 
would  applv  to  oxalic  acid  or  arsenic  ? — Of  course,  because  the  one  generates  and  developes 
itself,  multiplying  its  powers  with  its  quantity. 

1377.  You  would  recognise  certain  of  these  matters  not  so  much  as  poisons,  perhaps, 
but  as  ferments ;  and  you  would  consider  it  hazardous,  at  a  time  of  epidemic  disease,  to 
make  a  part  of  the  water  supply  of  the  population  dependent  on  a  river  liable  to  the 
contiminations  of  sewage  and  other  organic  matters,  however  small  that  admixture  might 
be? — Not  only  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  but  at  all  times  I  should  object 
to  it. 

1378.  And  at  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  peculiarly  so? — Certainly. 

1379.  And  of  a  bowel  epidemic  most  of  all  so? — Perhaps  so. 

1380.  [Chairman.)  You  do  not  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  quality  of  the  water 
served  out  to  the  public  in  August  and  September  did  exercise  anj'very  material  influence 
in  causing  or  aggravating  the  recent  outbreak? — I  have  not  myself  been  able  to  establish 
that  it  did  so. 

1381.  Not  to  trace  it  in  any  appi'eciable  manner  ? — No. 

138*2.  Have  you  anything  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  gas? — I  have  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  it,  I  believe  that  its  character  is  not  of  the  very  best.  Our  pipes  and 
bracket  joints  every  now  and  then  become  foul. 

1383.  You  would  not  suppose  that  bad  gas  would  contribute,  any  more  than  bad  water, 
to  the  health  of  the  population  ?  — Certainly,  it  would  not  conduce  to  the  health  of  the 
population. 

1384.  But  you  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  appreciable  influence  of  the  impurity 
of  the  gas  on  the  health  of  the  population? — Chitfly  becaus-e  1  have  not  been  able 
to  compare  the  gas  of  one  city  or  town  with  the  gas  of  another  city  or  town,  but  I 
have  very  often  noticed  that  persons  who  are  veiy  much  exposed  to  burning  gas, 
particularly  in  crowded  I'ooms,  sulT'ered  severely;  the  face  vs as  extraordinarily  discoloured 
at  the  time,  beyond  that  which  the  temperiiture  could  lia\  e  produced,  anrl  I  have  perceived 
a  nervous  condition,  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  accounting  for  by  the  influence  of 
the  burning  gas. 

13S5.  It  would  tend  to  depress  the  genera'  health,  no  doubt,  but  in  any  marked  degree 
to  aggravate  the  late  epidemic  ? — I  thuik  the  strongest  man  u  ould  feel,  to  a  certain  degree, 
its  exhaustmg  influence. 

1386.  [Mr.  Simon.)  Would  you  think,  perhaps,  that  that  might  depend  in  part  upon 
the  absence  of  sufficient  ventilation  of  the  room  in  which  the  gas  was  employed? — I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  injurious  effect  of  gas  upon  the  health  is  vastly  aggravated  by  want  of 
ventilation,  because  I  have  seen  the  evil  corrected  by  an  increased  supply  of  air,  and  have 
observed  that  the  rooms  have  been  more  comfortable  afterward.s,  and  have  not  exercised 
so  injurious  an  influence  upon  the  health  of  those  in  them. 

1387.  It  would  be  difficult,  then,  to  decide  how  much  of  the  inconvenience  experienced 
by  gas-burners  depends  upon  tlie  unventilated  state  of  the  room  and  the  retention  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  room,  which  would  be  a  necessary  result  of  unventilated  gas-burning, 
and  how  much  depeiuls  iq>on  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid? — Yes,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine. 

1388.  But  you  still  think  that  the  gas  here,  in  its  combustion,  does  form  a  considerable 
cjuantity  of  sulphvuous  acid,  and  that  that  is  hurtful  ? — I  do. 

1389.  But  not  hurtful  specifically  in  respect  of  the  disease  which  we  have  to  report 
upon  ? — Precisely. 

1390.  [Ciinirman.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstances  connecrod  with  the  comparative 
immunity  of  the  garrison  ? — I  remember  being  told  by  several  officers  of  the  garrison,  at 
dift'erent  times,  that  they  had  cut  off  communication  with  the  town,  and  that  they  were 
very  strict  in  the  hours  kept  by  the  men. 

1391.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  as  to  any  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  which 
there  may  be  between  this  comparative  immunity  and  any  local  causes  or  precautionary 
measures? — The  situation  of  the  barracks  being  high  and  dry,  and  exposed  to  wind  and 
cold  in  an  extreme  degree,  must  have  been  extremely  favourable,  I  think,  to  the  health  of 
the  garrison  at  that  time. 
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Sir  John  Fife.         1392.  Is  the  situation  of  the  barracks  materially  different,  in  respect  of  height  and 

  dryness,  from  the  situation  of  Spital  Tongues  ? — Yes,  I  tliink  the  elevation  of  the  barracks 

21st  Jan.  1854.  must  be  above  that  of  Spital  Tongues.    It  certainly  showed  no  sign  of  damp  or  stagnant 
  wet  about  it,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  that  about  Spital  Tongues. 

139.3.  Do  you  think  that  that  arises  from  the  difference  of  the  soil? — I  attribute  it  to 
the  drainage. 

1394.  [Mr.  Simon.)  You  think  in  Spital  Tongues  there  is  the  absence  of  proper 
drainage  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1395.  {Chairman.)  The  presence  of  proper  drainage  in  the  barracks  may  have  had 
some  influence  then  ? — Most  important. 

[396.  (il/r.  Simon.)  Proper  drainage  in  Spital  Tongues  might  have  had  some  influence 
upon  the  cliolera  there  too  ? — Provided  there  had  not  been  a  bricl<  yard  in  Spital  Tongues  ; 
and  I  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  cholera  had  been  very  prevalent  and  very  fatal  in 
four  or  five  situations  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  two  or  three  of  which  formerly  it  was 
scarcely  at  all  known,  but  where  during  the  last  outbreak  it  had  been  fatal  ;  the  only 
change  in  them  since  the  former  visits  of  cholera  having  been  the  Ibrmation  of  a  brick  yard. 
I  refer  to  Shield  Field  and  Lovaine  Place,  where  it  was  scarcely  heard  of  before. 

1397.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  gone  into  that  subject  sufficiently  to  form  a  confident 
opinion  th.-it  no  other  change  had  taken  place? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  change, 
"inhere  is  a  considerable  elevation,  and  it  is  considered  o-enerallv  one  of  the  most  salubrious 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle. 

1398.  Have  any  new  houses  been  built  there? — There  are  new  houses  building  in  all 
these  situations. 

1399.  Do  you  know  whether  those  new  houses  are  provided  with  drainage  or  sewerage 
in  any  form? — I  am  not  aware;  but  I  should  expect  that  they  were,  because  most  of  them 
are  in  excellent  situations — houses  of  a  better  description. 

1400.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject  ? — No. 

1401.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of 
Health  or  its  officers  or  any  of  them  during  the  recent  epidemic? — I  had  occasion 
frequently  to  regret  that  the  concurrence  and  co-operation,  harmonious  if  possible,  of  the 
whole  of  the  professional  men  in  the  neighbourhood  had  not  been  at  an  early  period 
obtained  ;  and  I  have  had  conversations  upon  the  subject  with  Dr.  Gavin.  I  think  Mr. 
Grainger's  visit  was  so  transient,  and  I  had  so  few  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  that  I  do 
not  remember  having  conversed  with  him  upon  that  subject;  but  I  imagine  that  Mr. 
Grainger  perhaps  expected  that  Dr.  Gavin  should  call  togesher  the  })rofession,  and  that 
Dr.  Gavin  perhaps  exjiected  that  Mr.  Grainger  had  done  so.  This  was  the  construction 
which  I  put  upon  the  fact. 

140-2.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Will  you  state  what  is  the  arrangement  which  you  think  would 
have  been  most  desirable  for  them  to  adopt  with  the  powers  at  their  command  ? — I  believe 
that  the  powers  at  their  command  were  not  of  the  greatest,  and  that  they  were  given  at  too 
late  a  period  to  be  useful.  I  believe  that  these  gentlemen  were  not  empowered  to  come  to 
this  place  to  give  their  advice  or  to  afford  assistance  in  any  way,  until  it  was  far  too  late; 
and  that  this  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Board  of  Health  being  in  the  metropolis 
while  the  mischief  was  in  Newcastle.  I  think  the  board  of  guardians  might  perhaps  in  the 
very  first  instance,  by  a  little  activity,  have  done  some  good  by  calling  together  the 
profession,  and  by  laying  down  a  complete  plan  of  operation  by  which  they  might  meet  the 
epidemic. 

1403.  You  think  that  the  board  of  guardians  should  have  undertaken  that  duty? — T 
think  they  should.  I  myself  am  a  guardian,  but  only  ex  officio.  I  attended  some 
meetings  of  the  board  at  that  time,  and  they  seemed  desirous  to  do  their  best.  I  think 
they  might  have  been  a  little  more  active  in  the  first  instance,  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
judicious  afterwards. 

1404.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  and  indeed  put  in  evidence,  that  in  this  place  there 
might  be  peculiar  difficulties  in  obtaining  that  harmonious  co-operation,  which  you  have 
suggested  it  should  have  been  the  first  endeavour  of  Mr.  Grainger  and  Dr.  Gavin,  or  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  to  obtain  ? — I  take  upon  myself  to  deny  that  allegation,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  most  sincerely  and  positively. 

1405.  (ifr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  think  the  gentlemen  would  have  acted  harmoniously  if 
they  had  been  called  together  ? — I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  they  would  have  acted 
rightly. 

1406.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Perhaps  you  a  little  over-estimate  the  doubt  which  has  been  expressed 
to  us.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  a  considerable  and  important  portion  of  the  medical 
profession  of  this  town  is  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  sects.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
they  would  have  co-operated  for  a  great  public  purpose ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  to  us 
that  it  was  peculiarly  difficult  for  a  stranger  arriving  there  extemporaneously,  to  bring 
these  not  usually  co-operating  elements  into  the  harmonious  condition  which  was  desirable. 
Do  you  believe  that  that  may  have  been  possible? — I  believe  that  it  may  have  been 
possible;  but  I  believe  that  the  most  successful  course  for  a  stranger  under  such  circum- 
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stances,  would  have  been  to  have  ignored  any  such  division.     Gentlemen  of  both  parties      Sir  John  Fife. 
co-operate  cordially  in  public  institutions;  and  1  therefore  do  not  see  why  they  should  not 
have  co-operated  cordially  in  any  great  scheme  or  plan  adopted  by  the  board  of  guardians 
or  any  other  local  authority  for  the  pur[,ose  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 

1407.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  board  of  guardians  was  at  all  deterred 
from  taking  such  measures  by  any  other  cause  than  the  one  assumed  with  reference  to  the 
discord  between  the  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  ? — The  apprehension  of  increasing 
the  rates,  1  imagine,  operated  with  the  board  of  guardians. 

1408.  {Mr.  Simun.)  Do  you  think  that  they  could  have  called  together  any  members 
of  the  profession  here  practising,  not  for  considtation  merely,  but  with  a  view  to 
obtain  their  services  for  the  suppression  of  the  disease  ? — A  great  many,  like  myself, 
could  not  allow  themselves  to  be  retained  by  the  board  of  course;  only  a  certain  prnporti<in 
could;  but  in  that  the  guardians  were  certainly  unfortunate,  because  tiiey  got  assistance 
from  great  distances,  and  a  number  of  persons  not  fully  qualified  were  brought  to  atford 
that  assistance,  when  1  happen  to  know  that  at  the  time  there  were  several  g<-ntlemen  in 
the  town  who  might  have  been  retained  by  the  board,  who  were  fully  qualified;  men  of 
attainments,  men  of  natural  talent,  and  men  who  had  seen  the  disease  in  1832,  and  in  1849, 
and  who  really  knew  what  cholera  was;  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  these  gentle- 
men were  not  retained  by  the  board  of  guardians,  belbre  a  number  of  strangers  were 
brought  from  distant  places,  many  of  whom  had  never  seen  cholera  before. 

1409.  You  conceive,  then,  that  the  responsibility  of  that  part  of  the  transaction  rests 
entirely  with  the  board  of  guardians  ?—  With  reference  to  obtaining  the  services  of  distant 
strangers,  and  neglecting  those  which  might  have  been  had  nearer  at  hand,  certainly. 

1410.  Is  there  any  other  charge,  any  other  statement  inculpatory  either  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  or  of  its  officers,  of  which  you  are  cognizant,  and  to  which  you  would  give  any 
sanction  whatever? — When  you  say  any  other  charge,  I  rather  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  1  make  no  charge. 

141 1.  If  there  has  been  any  inculpation  of  the  Board  of  Health,  or  of  its  officers,  would 
you  sanction  it  with  relation  to  the  late  epidemic? — I  do  not  remember  any.  I  think  that 
the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  might  have  rendered  greater  service  here,  if  pow  er  had 
been  given  to  them  by  the  Privy  Council  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  Newcastle  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  sooner  than  they  came. 

141'2.  But  seeing  the  limitations  in  the  state  of  the  law,  put  upon  the  operations  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  do  you  believe  that  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Health  and 
its  officers,  was  done  here  ? — I  do  believe  it. 

1413.  And  so  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  you  have  no  belief  in  any  inefficiency  or 
apathy,  or  indifference,  or  any  fault  whatsoever  imputable  to  the  gentlemen  who  were 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  persons  in  this  town?—!  acquit  them  entirely  ;  the  faults  of 
the  system  are  not  to  be  visited  upon  the  officers. 

1414.  And  the  faults  of  the  system,  if  I  rightly  understand  you,  are  the  faults  of  the  law, 
which  requires  a  certain  machinery  to  be  put  in  operation  before  the  Board  of  Health  can 
act  authoritatively  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1415.  [Mr.  Bateman.)  Assuming  that  there  is  a  fault  in  the  law  which  does  not  allow 
the  body  to  act  so  expeditiously  as  is  desirable  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  do  you  think  that 
reliance  upon  it  in  any  way  operated  upon  the  guardians? — I  think  it  might  have  done. 

1416.  In  sucii  a  way  as  to  render  them  less  active  and  less  energetic  in  the  first  instance 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been? — That  is  very  probable. 

1417.  {Chairman.)^  Then  am  I  to  understand  you  that  the  appearance  and  presence  here 
of  these  Board  of  Health  officers,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  powers  at  the  moment  of 
their  appearance,  may  have  had  a  bad  influence  ? — I  think  it  may  have  had  an  influence. 

1418.  That  they  should,  if  possible,  have  come  invested  with  all  the  powers  which  at  any 
time  it  was  desirable  they  should  exercise  ? — Certainly. 

1419.  (Mr.  Simon.)  But  although  from  the  state  of  the  law  they  were  powerless  during 
the  early  days  of  the  epidemic,  do  you  think  that  their  presence  m  the  town,  and  the  advice 
they  were  able  to  give  the  authorities,  although  not  authoritative  advice,  still  was  of  service? 
— 1  think  it  was. 

1420.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Would  you  consider,  that  generally  speaking,  better  results 
would  follow  from  each  place  depending  upon  its  own  local  exertions,  than  upon  those  of 
some  foreign  body  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  instances  in  which  the  sys;em 
of  centralization  is  objectionable.  1  think  that  a  local  authority  might  not  only  be" more 
immediately  available,  but  more  acceptable  in  its  proceedings. 

1421.  [Mr.  Simon.)  There  is  a  last  point  on  which  we  shoidd  be  very  glad  to  have  your 
evidence,  owing  to  your  position  in  practice,  your  position  as  a  magisti'ate,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  town  council,  but  particularly  as  a  medical  member  of  the  town  council.  We  should 
be  very  glad  if  you  could  tell  us  your  opinion  of  the  progress  on  the  whole  which  has  been 
made  by  the  town  council  during  the  last  few  years  in  works  of  sanitary  improvement? — I 
remember  some  very  great  and  extensive  works  in  new  sewerage. 

1422.  You  would  probably  consider  that  sewerage  would  be  of  importance  only  when 
the  houses  drained  into  the  sewers;  but  not  without? — It  would  be  inoperative  without^ 
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Sir  John  Fife.  1423.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  corporation? — Since  the  passing  of 
  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in  1635. 

21st  Jan.  1854.  1424.  Within  fihat  time  can  30U  trace  any  important  sanitary  improvements  carried  out 
by  the  corpoi-atif'n  ? — Paving  and  flagging,  and,  unavoidably,  along  with  those  you  include 
surface  drainage.  Deep  and  extensive  sewers,  also,  have  been  ibrmed.  Those  are  the 
most  important  points  that  I  remember.  In  many  situations,  too,  the  ventilation  has  been 
materially  improved  by  masses  of  old  buildings  being  pulled  down  and  streets  widened. 

1425.  Where? — In  Newgate-street;  at  the  end  of  Grainger-street ;  in  the  Side,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  near  a  place  where  boats  were  once  moored  a  century  ago,  near  the 
bottom  of  Dean-street ;  in  the  Close,  which  is  in  a  line  direct  west  from  this  building,  a 
sort  of  Thames-street  of  Newcastle. 

1426.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  must  not  forget  the  city  of  Sandgate  ? — .4nd  in  the  city 
of  Sandgate. 

1427.  {Mr.  Simon)  Do  those  constitute,  in  your  judgment,  the  most  important  sanitary 
improvements  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

1428.  A  greater  extent  of  paving,  by  which  the  running  off  of  filth  from  the  surface  has 
been  assisted? — Yes;  and  a  very  great  improvement  in  flagging. 

1429.  I  included  that  in  paving.  A  considerable  extension  of  sewerage  but  without 
drains?- — I  am  afraid  we  had  not  power  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  make  private  drains 
from  their  residences  into  the  sewers. 

1430.  And  the  destruction  of  certain  bad  neighbourhoods  in  the  progressive  construction 
of  new  streets? — Constant  progressive  work  of  that  kind  ;  every  year  will  furnish  some 
instance,  1  have  no  doubt.  If  you  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Town  Improvement  Committee, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  every  year  will  show  considerable  operations  of  that  kind,  and  large 
sums  annually  expended, 

1431.  In  model  lodging-houses  nothing  I  believe  has  been  done  ? — Yes;  by  a  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

1432.  But  by  the  town  council  on  this  side  of  the  river? — By  the  town  council 
nothing ;  but  there  have  been  baths  and  wash-houses  erected  for  the  working  classes. 

1433.  In  supervision  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  has  anything  been  done? — 
I  am  afraid  little  or  nothing. 

1434.  In  the  obtaining  of  powers  to  enforce  sanitary  improvements  on  landlord? — In 
the  last  Town  Improvement  Act  of  1853  such  powers  have  been  obtained. 

1435.  Towards  the  end  of  your  nineteen  years'  struggle  for  sanitary  interests  in  the 
corporation  ? — Yes. 

1436.  (Chairman?)  Are  we  fully  in  possession  of  your  views  on  the  various  points  of 
this  matter? — So  far  as  I  can  at  this  moment  recollect. 

1437.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.^  In  an  early  period  of  your  examination  you  spoke  of  the 
exhalations  from  the  surface  of  the  town  of  Newcastle — do  you  think  that  the  exhalations 
from  Newcastle  are  distinguishable  from  those  of  other  great  towns,  for  instance  from  the 
old  town  of  Edinburgh,  with  which  you  are  familiar? — I  undertake  to  say  that  in  point  of 
intensity,  and  in  point  of  the  small  diminution  of  these  exhalations,  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
as  far  exceeds  Newcastle  as  it  does  in  ancient  fame  and  dignity. 

1438.  {Chuirman.')  Do  you  think  that  the  rates  of  mortality  bear  a  corresponding 
proportion  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  I  have  not  compared  them,  but  Edinburgh  is  placed 
where  a  sanitary  board  would  have  placed  her.  She  is  placed  iipon  a  foundation  almost  of 
rock,  at  a  considerable  elevation  and  remarkably  open  to  the  wind  in  every  directioii ;  and 
Edinburgh  ought  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  empire. 

1439.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  looked  critically  at  comparative  death-rates? — I  have  not. 

1440.  Are  you  aware  that  up  the  Tyne  some  d. stance  there  is  a  district  where,  during 
a  period  of  seven  years,  the  average  mortality  was  14  in  1,000,  and  that  there  are  very 
large  districts  in  England  where  the  average  mortality  is  from  15  to  18  per  1,000 — a 

,  mixed  population,  town  and  country  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

1441.  if,  however,  you  have  a  considerable  rin-al  populationin  the  neighbourhood,  having 
a  death-rate  of  14  10  the  1,000  Ibr  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  if  the  average  death-rate 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  in  Newcastle  has  exceeded  28  per  1,000,  you  would  probably 
think  that  that  pointed  to  considerable  sanitary  defects  ? — 1  should  certamly  think  so. 

1442  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Would  you  compare  Newcastle  with  a  rural  district  ? — It  is 
quite  unfair  to  compare  any  town  or  city  with  any  rural  district,  unless  under  peculiar 
circumstances. 

1443.  The  rural  district  alluded  to  is  the  district  of  Haltwhistle,  which  is  a  peat  district, 
inhabited  by  shepherds? — 1  should  not  think,  for  one  moment,  of  comparmg  the  two. 

1444.  [Mr.  Simon.)  Why  not? — Because,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  always  thought  that 
a  movmtain  district  is  peculiarly  salubrious,  more  so  than  any  other.  You  find  the 
strongest  and  hardiest  people  in  the  world  in  a  niountain  district. 

1445.  Do  you  not  consider  that  an  altitude,  such  as  pi-evails  here,  of  an  elevation  of 
200  or  300  feet  above  the  river,  is  sufficient  for  the  puiposcs  of  health  ? — Sufficient  Ibr 
the  j)in-po3es  of  health,  assisted  by  good  drainage. 

1446.  Then  your  point  would  be,  that  tiie  dilference  is  not  a  difference  of  elevation,  but 
a  want  of  drainage  ? — They  must  both  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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1447.  What  is  the  next  reason  for  which  you  would  think  that  you  ought  not  to  compare      Sir  John  Fife. 

the  two  districts  ? — Because,  wherever  the  population  is  more  thinly  scattered  there  is  a   

purer  atmosphere,  and  we  find  health  and  lite  prolonged.  _  ...       21st  Jan.  1854. 

1448.  Then  your  second  point  is,  that  the  unfairness  of  the  comparison  consists  in  this,  — 
that  in  Newcastle  the  population  is  more  crowded? — In  all  cities. 

1449.  But  take  the  particular  case  ?— No  doubt. 

1450.  Is  there  any  other  point  which,  in  your  opinion,  makes  the  comparison  unfair? — ■ 
I  think  those  points  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference. 

1431.  (Mr.  Toicn  Clerk.)  Do  you  think  that  some  effect  is  produced  by  the  sick  being 
attracted  to  Newcastle  as  the  centre  of  medical  advice  ? — There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  rates 
of  mortality  are  increased  in  that  way.  Our  hospital  is  the  resource  of  the  worst  cases 
from  the  tlu'ce  adjoining  counties. 

1452.  {Mr.  Simon.)  What  is  the  annual  mortality  of  the  hospital  ? — I  cannot  tell, 

1453.  Does  it  amount  to  200  in  the  year? — I  think  not;  but  1  cannot  tell  you  the 
number.  A.  vast  number  of  people  do  not  come  directly  to  the  hospital — do  not  become 
hospital  patients. 

1454.  {Chairman.^  Do  you  think  that  the  same  thing  operates  in  a  town  like  London  as 
in  a  town  like  Newcastle? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1455.  You  think  that  the  correction  due  to  hospitals  should  be  proportionately  as  great 
in  London  as  in  Newcastle  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1456.  Li  the  case  of  London,  then,  whose  southern  part,  at  all  events,  is  partly  below, 
partly  level  with,  and  partly  but  a  few  feet  above  high  water  level,  supposing  it  should 
appear  that  the  average  mortality  of  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  is  24  per  mille, 
how  do  you  propose  to  account  to  us  for  the  fact  that  Newcastle,  with  its  steep  and  com- 
paratively elevated  site,  has,  on  the  average  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  had  a  mortality  of 
28  per  mille,  rising  last  year  to  a  mortality  of  43  per  mille? — I  should  have  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  it,  unless  it  arise  from  the  same  cause  which  influences  vegetation.  I 
have  very  often  looked  at  the  foliage  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  In  London.  We  see  nothing 
like  it  in  the  interior  parts  of  this  town. 

1457.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Are  they  more  luxuriant  here  or  there? — Infinitely  more  luxuriant 
there.  In  all  probability,  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  by  tlie  exhalation  of  gases 
and  by  the  quantity  of  smoke  may  have  a  considerable  effect  in  shortening  human  life  and 
increasing  disease ;  but  the  effect  upon  vegetation  is  very  considerable. 

1458.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Has  the  power  ever  been  exercised  with  regard  to  smoke? — I  once 
struggled  very  hard  to  pass  a  resolution  to  obtain  powers  to  abate  tlie  smoke  nuisance. 

1459.  You  obtained  a  clause,  I  presume  ? — We  obtained  a  clause,  but  not  so  strong  as 
was  desirable. 

1460.  Has  it,  to  the  extent  of  Its  strength,  been  worked  ? — It  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon,  that  I  am  aware. 

1461.  When  did  you  obtain  that  clause? — Very  recently  indeed. 

Mr.  {Town  Clerli^  We  had  a  clause  before,  though  not  so  strong  as  the  last. 

1462.  [Chairman.)  Referring  to  the  question  of  the  vegetation  In  London,  would  vou 
really  say  that  the  whole  of  the  vegetation  in  London  is  luxuriant ;  or  would  you  confine 
it  to  the  plane  trees,  which  are  very  common  there? — There  are  three  or  four  others  which 
are  quite  citizens,  I  think.  The  common  poplar,  the  hawthorn,  the  lilac,  and  the  horn- 
beam, all  bear  contamination  very  well,  if  they  have  a  deep  soil ;  but  the  pine  can  only 
live  in  a  pure  atmosphere.  I  apply  It  generally  to  the  vegetation.  In  parts  of  London 
where  the  population  Is  dense,  we  find  vegetation  luxuriant.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Newcastle  nothing  will  grow. 

1463.  W^ould  you  dispute  the  opinion  that,  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  nothing 
grew  well  but  plane  trees;  and  that  the  fact  of  the  plane  trees  growing  well,  when  other 
trees  did  not,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  trees  annually  shed  their  bark,  so  as  to  get 
annually  afresh  transpiratory  surface? — I  believe  that  the  injurious  effect  of  smoke  upon 
vegetation  is  malnlv  from  its  action  upon  the  leaf. 

1464.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  comparison  with  which  we  started, 
of  the  low  mortality  of  that  rural  district  and  the  high  mortality  of  this  urban  district, 
comparing  that  mortality  of  14  per  1,000,  even  for  the  long  period  of  seven  years,  with  a 
mortality  for  the  still  longer  period  of  fifteen  years  of  28  per  1,000,  the  inference  which 
you  are  disposed  to  draw  from  that  disparity  is  that  in  Newcastle  the  drainage  is  not 
sufficient  and  the  crowding  over-sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  human  life  ? — As  in  all 
great  towns,  I  am  not  aware  that  Newcastle  is  more  defective  than  other  great  towns  in 
this  particular.  I  have  just  thought  of  another  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality,  and 
that  is  the  number  of  accidents  which  very  frequently  occur  in  this  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  there  is  a  very  great  loss  of  human  life — accidents  occurring  In 
manufactories  and  mines.  Now,  although  coal  mines  are  exterior  to  the  town,  yet  many 
of  the  pitmen,  I  have  no  doubt,  live  witliin  the  town,  In  those  localities  nearest  to  them  ; 
and,  of  course,  when  men  are  drowned  in  a  mine  or  destroyed  by  an  explosion,  or  when  a 
number  of  men  lose  their  lives  by  boiler  explosions,  or  by  any  of  those  accidents  which  occur 
in  great  manufactories,  those  events  must  contribute  largely  to  swell  the  rate  of  mortality. 

1465.  Would    you    say  largely? — I  think   they  contribute  considerably.     I  never 
attempted  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  precise  proportion. 
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Minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 


Si'j  John  Fife.         1466.  {Mr.  Superintending  Inspector  Lee.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Dudley,  Bilston, 

  and  Wolverhampton  district  ? — I  know  nothing  of  it. 

21st  Jan.  1854.        1467.  Are  you  aware  that  a  similar  statement  was  made  in  that  district  as  to  the  loss  ot 

 life  by  accidents  greatly  increasing  the  rates  of  mortality;  and  that,  on  inquiry,  the 

increase  was  found  to  be  only  a  fraction  of  1  in  1,000  over  a  long  series  of  years,  when 
ascertained  ? — I  am  not. 

1468.  {Chairman.)  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  whole  mortality  arising 
from  the  accidents  in  that  very  extensively  mining  country  amounted  to  more  than  a 
fraction  per  mille  ? — I  could  not  admit  that. 

1469.  You  would  not  undertake  to  deny  that? — I  should  undertike  to  deny  it  with 
reference  to  this  district. 

1470.  You  would  undertake  to  deny  that,  with  reference  to  this  district,  the  deatlvs 
attributable  to  accidents  arising  from  mining  and  manufacturing  causes  are  but  a  fraction 
per  mille  ?— I  should  certainly  expect  them  to  be  very  much  more,  and  believe  them  to  be 
vastly  more. 

1471.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  believe  that,  in  a  series  of  years,  those  deaths  form  a  pretty 
constant  annual  average  ? — A  pretty  constant  annual  average. 

1472.  That  one  year  would  correspond  pretty  much  with  another? — Yes. 

1473.  We  find  by  looking  at  the  registrar  general's  account  of  tlie  mortality  here  in 
Newcastle,  that  in  1844  the  mortality  was  a  low  as  20*9  in  the  1000  and  that  last  year  the 
mortality  was  as  high  as  43-3  in  the  1000? — Yes;  may  not  that  have  arisen  from  the 
increased  care  and  accuracy  in  registration  ? 

1474.  The  year  when  the  mortality  was  under  21  in  the  1000  was  the  year  1844— six 
years  after  the  commencement  of  registration,  when  I  believe  it  was  as  perfect  as  it  is  now. 
You  attribute  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  the  smoke  contamination  of  the  air,  as  detri- 
mental to  life  ? — I  do. 

1475.  And  you  are  not  aware  of  any  ejBficient  action  yet  against  that  nuisance  and 
detriment? — The  only  information  which  I  possess  upon  that  subject  is  frcmi  the  Glasgow 
committee,  who  have  been  very  active  and  exceedingly  successful  in  abatino-  the  nuisance. 
They  have  three  different  modes  of  proceeding,  by  which  they  state  that  they  can  mee't 
almost  every  exigency.  I  am  not  prepared  to  describe  these  with  any  precision  ;  but  they 
boast  that  they  can  obviate  any  difficulties  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  use  of  any 
description  of  fuel,  or  in  any  description  of  furnace. 

1476.  But  no  such  powers  have  been  exercised  in  this  town  ? — None  whatever,  except 
that  we  did  something  in  relation  to  a  brewery  in  Grey-street.  I  remember  being  compli- 
mented upon  the  success  with  which  the  immense  quantity  of  smoke  from  that  brewery 
had  been  diminished. 

1477.  Do  you  think  that  the  quantity  of  smoke  in  the  town  has  decreased? — It  has 
increased,  and  progressively  increased,  I  am  afraid. 

1478.  As  respects  offensive  trades,  are  you  aware  of  any  rules  having  been  put  in  force 
for  the  regulation  of  them,  or  of  slaughter  houses  ? — I  have  an  impression  on  my  mind  that 
something  has  been  done  with  reference  to  that. 

1479.  Does  your  medical  experience  lead  you  to  attribute  any  importance  to  the  presence 
of  tanneries,  and  similar  trades  in  the  town? — 1  remember  in  one  or  two  instances 
observing,  in  the  vicinity  of  tan  yards,  that  erysipelas  was  more  frequent  than  in  other 
localities,  or  that  some  sympathetic  or  irritative  fevers  assumed  a  typhoid  form. 

1480.  You  would  look  upon  that  as  being  caused  by  such  circumstances  ? — As  arising 
from  the  tan  vards. 


E.  Charlton,  Esq.,  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sworn. 

1481.  {Chairman.')  You  are  physician  to  the  infirmary  of  this  place ? — Yes. 
23d  Jan  1854         1482.  And  to  the  fever  hospital  ? — Yes. 

1483.  And  to  the  dispensaries,  both  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead? — Yes. 

1484.  You  were  formerly  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

1485.  How  many  yeai's  have  you  practised  in  this  locality? — Between  fourteen  and 
fifteen.  , 

1486.  As  an  officer  of  the  institutions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  may  we,  in  your  opinion, 
take  the  annual  reports  of  those  institutions  as  correct? — Ye?. 

1487.  {Mr.  Simon.)  They  are  published  with  your  concurrence  ? — Yes.  I  have  only 
recently  been  attaclied  to  the  infirmary — since  April  last.  I  have  been  eleven  or  twelve 
years  at  tlie  Guteshead  dispensary,  and  two  years  and  rather  more  at  the  Newcastle  dis- 
pensary and  fever  hospital. 

1488.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  one  epidemic  which  is  alluded  to  in  those  reports, 
namely,  the  epidemic  of  scarlatina  in  1845,  1846,  and  1847,  1  believe  you  paid  particular 
attention,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

1489.  In  that  I  find  it  stated,  that  the  disease  had  been  more  or  less  frequent  in  the 
town  from  spring  1845  to  spring  1846,  but  that  it  did  not  appear  as  an  epidemic  till  spring 
1846  ? — I  believe  it  did  not. 

1490.  That  "  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year  it  prevailed  in  Newcastle,  and 
"  its  neighbourhood,  to  an  extent  almost  unprecedented,  whether  we  regard  the  number 
"  of*  cases  that  occurred,  or  the  great  mortality  they  occasioned  ?" — Yes. 
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1491.  And  that  in  your  opinion,  as  far  as  you  could  ascertain,  though  scarlet  fever  had  e.  Charlton,  Esq., 
occasionally  been  both  extensive  and  severe  since  1778,  yet,  that  since  that  year  no  such  M.D. 
visitation  had  occurred  as  that  of  the  year  1846  ? — None,  I  believe. 

1492.  In  an  after-part  of  that  pamplilet  I  find  t'lis  written  :  "  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  .^^cl^^aru^i- 
"  the  increase  above  the  usual  average  of  deaths  from  this  epidemic  cannot  have  been 

"  much  less  than  700  in  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  two 
"  boroughs  ?" — Yes. 

1493.  "  While  we  must  not  forget  that  this  fearful  mortality  has  been  still  further  aug- 
"  mented  by  the  prevalence  of  measles  and  hooping-cough."  You  then  go  on  to  state  the 
details  of  the  mortality  among  the  children,  and  continue:  "  It  may  be  truly  said  that  had 
"  such  a  mortality  occurred  among  the  adult  portion  of  our  population,  a  general  panic 
"like  that  which  prevailed  in  the  cholera  year  would  inevitably  have  ensued?" — 1 
believe  so. 

1494.  I  believe  that  at  that  time  the  infant  population  among  the  better  classes  did  not 
escape? — They  did  not  escape. 

1495.  You  say  here,  "  Although  the  better  classes  by  no  means  altogether  escaped  the  late 
"  epidemic,  yet  my  inquiries  and  my  experience  have  convinced  me  that  by  far  the  greatest 
"  amount  of  mortality  from  the  disease  occurred  in  those  paits  of  the  town  where  there  is 
"  the  most  urgent  necessity  for  sanitary  improvement?" — That  I  am  quite  convinced  of. 

1496.  "  The  fever  was  not  confined  to  the  ancient  and  low-lying  streets  along  the  water 
"  side^  on  either  bank  of  the  Tyne ;  it  spread  through  the  streets  and  courts  higlier  above 
"  the  level  of  that  river,  especially  to  those  recently  built  houses,  inliabited  by  numerous 
"  families,  about  Arthur's  Hill,  to  the  densely  crowded  courts  and  narrow  lanes  at  the  foot 
"  of  Westgate-street  and  about  the  castle  ?" — Yes. 

1497.  "  Still  the  disorder  prevailed  extensively  in  other  spots  apparently  less  subject  to 
"  deleterious  influences.  But  those  who  know  the  general  neglect  of  ventilation  and 
"  cleanliness,  too  apparent  among  our  labouring  population,  will  not  vvonder  at  the  spread 
"  of  the  epidemic  in  well  situated  streets ;  and  the  surprise  of  others  will  be  lessened  by  the 
"  well-known  fact  that  many  of  tliese  streets  are  totally  without  any  but  surface  drainage. 
"  Many  of  the  courts  are  still  unpaved  ;  the  wet  and  filth  accumulates  in  the  irregularities 
"  of  the  surface,  and  soaks  into  the  surrounding  soil,  until  the  whole  works  up  into  an  almost 
"  impassible  quagmire."  You  still  think  that  that  was  a  correct  statement  both  of  facts 
and  opinions  ?  —Yes  ;  at  that  time.  It  has  been  improved  since,  though  much  remains  to 
be  done. 

1498.  "In  these  localities,  too,  we  find  many  families  occupying  one  house;  nay,  more 
"  than  one  family  congregate  in  a  single  room  ;  and  in  some  of  the  lodging-houses  we  find 
"  four  or  five  beds  in  one  small  apartment,  lighted  by  a  single  window,  which  is  rarely 
"  opened,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  to  struggle  through  the  dirty  panes  patched  with 
"  paper,  and  must  encounter  still  further  obstacles  in  long  lines  of  ill-washed  linen,  stretched 
"  across  the  chamber." — That  is  quite  the  case. 

1499.  "  We  cannot  then  wonder  at  the  mortality  having  been  so  great  in  these  places  ?" 
— Yes  :  I  can  name  localities  corresponding  to  that  description,  especially  in  Gateshead. 

1500.  You  think  that  these  sanitary  misconditions  adequately  accounted  for  the  mortality 
then  experienced?— Yes.  I  chiefly  blame  the  overcrowding,  which  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  fruitful  cause  of  disease. 

1501.  Returning  to  the  case  of  the  mortality  which  had  occurred  among  the  higher 
classes,  you  proceed :  "  That  cases  of  great  malignity  occasionally  occurred  among  the 
"  higher  classes  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  in  a  large  town,  like  Newcastle,  all  ranks  of  society 
"  even  are,  more  or  less,  subjected  to  the  deleterious  influences  we  have  alluded  to  ;  and 
"  the  health  both  of  parents,  and  of  their  children,  is  undermined  by  a  variety  of  causes,  all 
"  tending  to  reduce  the  standard  of  vitality,  and  predisposing  to  malignant  disease  ?" 
— Yes. 

1502.  You  still  think  that  those  opinions  are  correct  ? — Quite  so. 

1503.  We  have  had  evidence  to  this  effect,  that  in  the  recent  epidemic  of  1853,  the 
cholera  was  not  quite  confined  to  the  low-lying  or  very  ill-conditioned  districts,  but  that  it 
also  spread  among  the  higher  classes  in  comparatively  better  situations.  Do  you  think  that 
the  same  explanation,  which  you  there  gave  of  the  spread  of  scarlatina  into  such  districts, 
will  also  account  for  the  spread  of  the  recent  epidemic  of  cholera  into  those  rather  better 
districts? — I  should  in  one  respect,  assuming  cholera  to  bear  the  same  character  as 
scarlatina. 

1504.  Do  you  assume  that?— I  do.    I  assume  them  both  to  be  contagious.  , 

1505.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  were  a  member  of  the  medical  committee  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Sanitary  Association? — I  was. 

1506.  Which  communicated  a  certain  report  to  Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  Superintending 
Inspector  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  in  1849?— I  was  a  iiieniber  of  the  association  at 
that  time.     I  did  not  communicate  with  Mr.  Rawlinson  myself 

1507.  This  is  your  signature  ? — 1  signed  the  report,  certainly.     I  was  not  personally 
examined  by  Mr.  Rawlinson. 

1508.  This  is  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  medical  committee  of  that  association,  and 
signed  by  yourself,  with  several  of  your  professional  brethren  here.  Dr.  White, 
Dr.  Bulman,  Mr.  Glover,  Mr.  Greenhow,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Gibb,  Dr.  Robinson, 
Dr.  Humble,  Dr.  Cargjll,  and  others  ?— Yes. 
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E.  Charlton,  Esq.,      1509.  (Chairman.)  You  are  cognizant  of  the  statements  contained  there  ? — Yes. 

M»D.  1.510.  {Mr.  Simon.)  We  find  there,  in  reference  to  the  very  trifling  degree  in  which 

  cholera  had  then  lately  afflicted  the  town,  this  paragraph  : — "The  comparatively  few  cases 

23d  Jan.  1854.  u  malignant  cholera  which  have  occurred  in  Newcastle  supply,  we  think,  amply 
"""  "  sufficient  evidence  both  of  the  invariable  dependence  of  attacks  of  this  epidemic  on 

"  certain  predisposing  physical  causes,  and  also  of  the  necessity  I'or  continued  vigilance  on 
"  the  part  of  the  authorities,  lest  this  fearful  disease,  in  the  event  of  a  second  visitation 
"  (by  no  means  an  uncomnion  accident  in  its  erratic  course),  should  exercise  a  more 
"  destructive  influence  upon  the  iidiabitants  of  Newcastle."  In  reading  that,  shall  I  be 
right  in  inferring  from  it  that  you  recognise  the  influence  of  certain  predisposing  physical 
causes  as  tending  to  increase  the  malignity  of  this  disease  1 — Yes. 

1511.  Speaking  of  the  invariable  dependence  of  attacks  of  this  epidemic  on  certain 
predisposing  physical  causes,  and  leaving  for  a  moment  out  of  account  solitary  cases  of 
cholera,  but  taking  groups  of  cases  on\y,  would  you  still  adhere  to  that  opinion  ? — Yes. 
I  may  have  modified  my  opinion  regarding  those  physical  causes  ;  but  certain  physical 
causes,  and  certain  local  causes,  I  believe,  can  influence  the  disease.  Whatever  tends  to 
lower  the  health  of  the  population  will  naturally  render  persons  predisposed  to  a  disease, 
whether  it  is  produced  by  contagion  or  by  an  epidemic  in  the  atmosphere. 

1512.  Would  you  not,  perhaps,  think  that  a  particular  class  of  influences,  tending  to 
lower  the  health,  act  much  more  powerfully  than  certain  others;  as,  for  instance,  that 
influences  associated  with  uiicleanliness,  with  defective  drainage,  with  the  accumulation  of 
filth  about  houses,  would  act  much  more  powerfully  than  causes  of  mere  debility  ?  Have 
you  found,  in  your  practice  as  a  physician,  that  persons  merely  weakened  by  chi'onic 
diseases  (say  weakened  by  phthisis,  weakened  by  exhausting  suppurations,  weakened  by 
diabetes),  have  been  particularly  liable  to  cholera  ? — They  went  down  very  rapidly  under 
it.  1  would  not  say  that  they  were  extraordinarily  liable  to  it,  but  they  went  down  rapidly 
if  they  did  get  the  disease. 

1513.  Woidd  you  not,  oii  the  other  hand,  say,  of  persons  living  in  undrained  and 
stinking  places,  that  they  were  peculiarly  liable  to  attacks  of  cholera? — The  cholera  has 
undoubtedly  prevailed  greatly  in  those  places ;  and  those  places  are  the  ones  in  which  the 
individuals  are  subject  to  the  debilitating  influences  likewise  which  I  allude  to;  but 
especially  they  are  subject  to  that  influence  which  is  the  worst  of  all,  the  want  of  a 
suflicient  quantity  of  fresh  air  for  health.  Overcrowding  I  look  upon  as  the  greatest 
injury  possible. 

1514.  Then  we  understand  you,  that  the  debility  which  predisposes  them  to  cholera  is 
produced  by  the  local  circumstances  ? — To  a  considerable  extent. 

1515.  So  that  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  the  difference  with  which  cholera  prevails  in 
different  districts  you  would  take  to  be  determined  by  social  conditions  of  that  kind  ? — In 
many  cases;  certainly  in  the  large  towns.    In  villages  it  appears  to  be  different. 

1516.  Have  you  yourself  been  able  to  inquire  into  any  severe  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
villages  where  sanitary  conditions  have  been  perfect  ? — I  have  directed  my  attention  a 
good  deal  to  this,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  Newcastle.  I 
shall  be  ready  to  give  any  information  to  the  Commissioners  that  I  possess  upon  that  subject. 

1517.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  evidence? — I  do  not  suppose  that  any  village, 
anv  place  in  existence,  even  any  gentleman's  house,  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  perfect 
with  regard  to  ventilation  ;  but  1  may  also  be  permitted  to  make,  preliminarily,  one 
observation,  and  that  is,  tliat  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  the  cholera  broke 
out  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  its  virulence.  Everybody  will 
recollect  that  the  atmosphere  at  that  time  was  the  densest,  the  heaviest,  and  the  closest 
atmosphere  that  perhaps  has  been  felt  in  Newcastle  for  a  great  number  of  years  ;  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ventilate  even  large  houses,  such  as  we  ourselves  inhabit.  No  change 
of  air  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  those  houses  almost  for  a  week  together.  So  much  the 
worse  was  it  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor ;  and  to  that  I  ascribe  a  great  deal  of  the  fearful 
virulence  of  the  disease,  leaving  out  the  question  of  the  virulence  of  the  contagion,  which 
might,  I  believe,  have  been  brought  from  abroad,  and  was  so. 

1518.  There  was  a  condition  of  atmosphere  which  you  could  feel  as  painfully  oppressive 
— a  hurtful  condition  of  atmosphere  ? — Yes;  there  is  no  person  present  who  will  not  call  it 
a  frightful  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

1519.  But  you  believe  a,lso,  that  that  atmospheric  condition  would  operate  most  power 
fully  in  districts  where  the  ordinary  ventilation  was  most  defective  ? — Unquestionably. 

1520.  Where  there  was  crowding? — Yes,  it  reduced  the  better  class  of  houses  in  many 
respects  almost  to  the  condition  of  the  worst  class ;  for  there  was  no  ventilation  at  all  in 
any  of  them. 

1521.  And  of  course,  with  this  stagnant  condition  of  atmosphere,  the  influence  of  local 
nuisances  would  be  much  more  felt  than  under  other  circumstances  ? — There  is  no  question 
of  that  also. 

1522.  You  spoke  of  some  villages  in  which  cholera  had  prevailed  with  severity? — Yes, 
I  may  mention  one,  the  village  of  Whalton,  to  which  I  paid  particular  attention.  I  was 
four  times  out  at  Whalton — I  saw  the  disease  there  at  the  commencement,  and  saw  it 
during  its  progress.  I  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  health  previously 
to  that  time,  and  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  village  likewise. 
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1523.  What  was  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  village  ?— I  should  consider  myself,  that  E.  Charlton,  Esq.^ 
the  sanitary  condition  of  tliat  village  is  considerably  above  the  average.    It  is  regarded  M.D. 

so  in  the  descriptions  of  Northumberland.     It  is  usually  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  -  ■ 

healthiest  and  best  of  villages  in  existence.    As  to  its  health,  1  can  state  from  tiie  evidence      ^»id  -Jan.  1804. 
of  the  medical  man  who  has  practised  there  for  a  great  number  of  years— nearly  forty 
years— that  he  has  scarcely  sold  twenty  shillings  worth  of  medicine  throughout  the  year 
among  the  labouring  classes  in  the  village;  and  that  if  the  village  alone  were  a  type 
of  the  district,  he  would  be  beggared. 

1524.  Is  it  an  old  village  or  one  of  recent  construction  ? — It  is  an  oldish  village,  chiefly 
standino-  upon  freestone  rock,  which  in  some  parts  comes  pretty  near  the  surface.  The 
direction  of  the  freestone  rock  dips,  as  I  should  think,  at  an  angle  of  30.°  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  the  angle,  scarcely  so  much  I  should  think,  and  dipping  towards  the 
south  ;  the  rock  rising  towards  the  north,  and  cropping  out  a  little  above  the  village. 
The  village  looks  to  the  south,  and  commands  a  wide  prospect  over  Northumberland. 

1525.  What  soil  do  the  houses  stand  on  ? — The  debris  of  the  freestone  rock — there  is 
no  particular  clay  soil. 

1526.  No  stagnation  of  fluid  around  them  ? — No ;  the  houses  are  very  much  separated ; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  houses  in  that  village  consist  of  isolated  gentlemen's  houses — 
villas  we  may  call  them — surrounded  by  gardens. 

1527.  Did  the  cholera  prevail  in  those  houses  ? — Yes,  one  half  of  the  deaths  prevailed 
in  those  very  houses. 

]  528.  How  were  those  houses  provided  in  respect  of  their  refuse  ?—  They  had  very 
large  yards,  water-closets,*  and  everything  that  is  requisite,  apparently. 

1529.  Cesspools  ? — I  believe  not.* 

1530.  Where  would  the  refuse  then  run  to  ? — It  would  be  carried  out  into  the  drain  * 

1531.  Where  to? — I  do  not  exactly  know  where  it  would  be  carried  to — I  have  not 
investigated  that.* 

1532.  I  suppose  you  can  hardly  imagine  that  there  was  any  system  of  sewerage  there  ? — - 
No,  there  is  none. 

1533.  Is  it  likely  that  the  drainage  of  these  houses  passes  into  any  open  ditch  or  puddles 
just  about  the  houses? — 1  do  not  think  it  can  well  enter  any  open  ditch.  There  are  some 
houses  on  the  south  side;  the  fall  would  naturally  be  in  that  direction,  and  those  houses 
would,  I  suppose,  be  drained  into  some  of  the  fields ;  of  that  I  cannot  speak  from  positive 
observation — I  only  suppose  it  from  the  fall  of  the  ground  and  the  nature  of  tlie  houses, 
which  are  mansions.* 

1534.  I  suppose  you  would  hesitate,  without  having  gone  in  detail  through  that  matter 
of  drainage,  to  speak  of  that  case  as  an  exception  to  the  general  principles  which  you  have 
laid  down  here  ? — I  should  consider  it  as  an  exception  decidedly  in  one  respect — that  it  is  a 
village  above  the  ordinary  average,  with  respect  to  its  sanitary  condition  ;  and  the  best  proof 
of  this  is,  that  no  fever  has  ever  been  known  to  prevail  there.  Fever  is  unknown  in  that 
village. 

1535.  That  would  be  conclusive  as  to  one  class,  perhaps,  of  sanitary  errors,  but  you 
would  hardly  think  it  so  as  to  all,  would  you  ?  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  water 
supply? — Yes,  there  are  at  least  four  very  good  wells  in  the  village;  there  is  one  at  the 
west  end,  one  about  tliC  middle,  one  at  the  east  end,  and  one  at  the  churchyard  below. 

1536.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  according  to  the  supply 
from  one  or  other  of  these  wells? — I  believe  not,  it  is  all  good  drinking  water;  but  the 
best  drinking  water  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  village,  so  Mr.  Vardy  tells  me.  I  tasted  the 
water  there  :  it  was  uncommonly  good. 

1537.  The  explanation  of  that  case,  of  course,  is  incomplete  till  one  knows  what  becomes 
of  the  drainage  ;  because  if  it  lingers  in  any  way  about  the  houses,  (and  you  have  not  yet 
provided  it  with  an  outfall,)  or  in  cesspools  under  them,  one  cannot  tell  that  the  springs 
there  are  not  contaminated  by  it,  or  that  there  is  not  soakage  into  the  cellars  there  ?— I 
believe  it  is  not  the  general  construction  of  the  houses  in  Northumberland  to  have  cesspools, 
as  they  have  more  in  the  south  of  England.  Most  of  the  gentlemen's  houses  in  Northum- 
berland are  provided  with  drains  following  the  fall,  and  getting  away  into  some  burn.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that.* 

1538.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  interesting  fact  to  establish  what  the  exact  arrange- 
ments of  drainage  in  this  locality  are  ?— The  drainage  cannot  be  very  deep,  as  it  is  upon 
the  freestone  rock. 

1539.  [Mr.  Bateman.)  Are  not  the  ground  floors  of  the  houses  below  the  sod  generally? 
— No,  they  almost  all  stand  on  a  bank  which  falls  away  towards  the  south;  one  house,  Mr. 
Meggison's,  is,  I  think,  about  two  inches  below  the  soil. 

1540.  [Mr.  Simon.)  What  is  the  population  of  this  village  ? — I  have  not  exactly  ascer- 
tained the  population ;  the  population  of  the  township  is  about  350,  I  think ;  that  of  the 
village  would  be  less.     (  The  witness  subsequenth/  ascertained  that  it  was  about  224.)  ^ 

1541.  [Mr.  Bateman.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  cholera  is  contagious? — Yes,  I  hold 
that  opinion. 

*  The  witness  afterwards  corrected  his  evidence  on  this  point,  and  stated  that  there  was  only 
one  water-closet  in  the  village,  viz.  in  the  Rectory,  from  which  the  family  were  absent  during  the 
time  of  the  cholera.    All  the  other  houses,  excepting  six  cotiages  had  privies, 
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E.  Charlton,  Esq.      1542,  Can  you  account  for  its  travelling  to  Whalton  in  any  way  ? — l  ean.    There  was 
M.D.  jjQj  ^  i,^gg      diarrhoea  at  Whalton,  nor  had  there  been  for  a  considerable  time  before.  I 

1854     '^^^^  particular  inquiries  as  to  that,  and  had  a  letter  also  from  Mr.  Vardy  stating  the 
Jan.     o  .     gg^jjjp  iaLCi.    The  carrier,  of  the  name  of  ^^'omach,  came  into  Newcastle  on  the  9th  or 

■  September,  and  he  put  up  at  places  where  the  cholera  was  about ;  he  came  at  first  into  the 

market  in  Nun's  Street;  several  people  had  died  about  there  at  that  time.  We  do  not 
know  whether  he  had  had  communication  with  cholera  premises  or  not :  but  on  his  return 
to  Whalton,  where  there  had  not  been  the  slightest  diarrhoea  previously,  he  was  taken  on 
the  Sunday  with  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  'Ihese  symptoms  continued  on  the  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday,  and  on  the  Wednesday  it  assumed  the  character  of  cholera,  and  he 
died  on  the  Thursday  morning.  That  was  the  first  case.  He  was  visited  by  a  very 
considerable  number  of  the  people  of  the  village ;  and  of  the  cases  which  have  since 
occurred,  1  can  trace  every  one,  1  think,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  I  have  not 
followed  up,  because  I  was  not  very  certain  whether  it  was  a  case  of  cholera ;  as  the  person 
had  bec^ji  suffering  from  bronchitis,  and  was  an  old  woman  :  I  mean  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  every  one  of  them  to  this  original  source  of  contagion. 

1543.  {Chairman.)  1  think  you  said  tiiat  the  usual  course  of  drainage  in  such  villages  was 
an  underground  one  along  the  n;itural  slope  of  the  soil  to  some  burn  ? — Generally.* 

1544.  You  have  stated  that  in  this  case  the  freestone  dips  to  the  south  ? — Yes;  therefore 
the  fall  would  probably  be  that  way ;  the  fall  of  tlie  water  there  is  that  way.* 

1545.  1  presume  that  in  this  case  it  would  be  along  the  surface  of  the  freestone  ? — Most 
likely;  there  is  sufficient  depth  for  drainage,  because  the  fields  are  all  rich  to  the  south, 
especially  the  glebe  fields  of  the  rectory. 

1546.  Do  you  know  how  far  from  the  houses  may  be  the  burn  into  which,  as  you  say, 
those  things  generally  debouch  ? — There  is  a  burn — at  least  there  is  a  ditch — of  consider- 
able size  (but  I  cannot  state  that  that  is  the  one  into  which  the  whole  of  the  drainage  flows), 
which  borders  the  turnpike-road  from  Newcastle  up  to  Whalton,  and  goes  down  into  a  burn 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  it.* 

1547.  {Mr,  Simon.)  Suppose  it  were  this  ditch  that  received  the  sewage  of  the  place, 
would  it  be  in  sufficient  proximity  lo  houses  to  account  for  cholera  there  ? — No,  that  ditch 
is  not  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  nearest  house.* 

1548.  {Chairman.^  Do  you  think  with  a  south  or  south-west  wind  blowing  over  such  a 
ditch,  that  any  offensive  effluvia  from  it  might  not  range  as  far  as  100  yards? — I  should 
think  not ;  indeed,  with  a  south-west  wind  it  would  blow  eastward  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
village;  because  that  ditch  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  village  rather,  not  to  the  south-west.* 

1549.  Then  following  the  natural  dip  and  slope  of  the  strata,  you  would  hardly  get  to 
that  ditch  ? — I  am  speaking  here  with  a  doubt  about  the  question  ;  because  1  would  not  like 
to  say  that  that  is  the  ditch  into  which  the  drainage  goes.* 

1550.  In  fact  you  are  not,  as  I  understand,  fully  informed  as  to  the  details  of  where  the 
drainage  goes,  or  what  is  done  with  it  ? — I  am  not* 

1551.  It  may,  for  all  you  know  to  the  contrary,  be  in  some  improper  and  off'ensive 
position? — Yes;  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  can  be  deep  cesspools,  I  think,  as  it  is 
not  the  habit  to  make  them  in  Northumberland.* 

1554.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Axe  there  water-closets  and  not  privies  in  all  the  houses  ? — There 
are  water-closets  in  one  or  two  of  the  houses. 

1555.  I  took  for  granted,  from  your  previous  answers,  that  water  closets  was  the  general 
arrangement? — No;  there  are  a  good  many  houses  of  poor  people:  it  is  not  entirely  a 
village  of  villas. 

1556.  As  respects  districts  where  you  can  vouch  from  your  personal  knowledge  for  even 
the  small  details  of  sanitary  arrangements,  do  you  know  of  any  group  of  cholera  cases 
occurring,  where  the  sanitary  conditions  are  quite  unimpeachable  ? — I  know  of  no  district 
in  which  1  believe  the  sanitary  regulations  to  be  absolutely  perfect. 

1557.  Would  you  not,  perhaps,  think  this — that  the  prevalence  is,  generally  speaking,  in 
proportion  to  the  defect  of  sanitary  conditions  ? — -I  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  so,  were 
I  not  met  with  examples  like  Whalton,  and  some  other  places  of  the  same  kind. 

1558.  But  again,  as  a  set-off' against  this,  you  have  cases  such  as  we  have  had  mentioned 
in  evidence  here  to-day,  with  four  out  of  six  inmates  of  a  house  dying  with  the  stink  of  a 
grating  under  their  noses ;  and  a  mortality  on  one  side  of  a  court,  of  one  in  seven  of  the 
inmates,  no  deaths  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  court,  and  this  one  side  having  a  drain 
running  under  the  houses,  and  stinking  incessantly  under  them? — I  should  do  so  certainly; 
but  I  have  unfortunately  met  with  cases,  where  the  inhabitants  on  the  stinking  side  of  the 
court  have  escaped,  and  where  the  inhabitants  on  the  sanitary  side  of  the  court,  as  you  may 
call  it,  have  been  aff'ected.-f" 

1559.  Will  you  give  us  the  name? — Broomhill,  near  Acklington.  1  have  not  the 
medical  report,  but  merely  the  report  of  Mr.  Dixon  Brown,  the  clergyman  of  the  village. -f* 

,  *  All  these  questions  and  answers  are  founded  on  a  misapprehension,  there  being  but  one  instance 
in  the  village  of  a  house  having  any  water-closet  drainage,  viz.  the  Rectory.  From  the  subsequent 
testimony  of  the  witness,  it  appears  that  "  a  large  covered  main  drain  runs  down  the  central  srreet 
•'  under  thft  turnpike  road  ;  and  into  this  the  drainage  of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
"  passes.  The  great  majority  of  the  houses,  and  almost  all  that  were  affected  by  cholera,  are  on 
"tie  north  side  of  the  road.  Through  this  main  drain  there  is  a  constant  runner  of  spring  water, 
"  both  winter  and  summer,"  &c. 

-j-  These  statements  also  the  witness,  on  making  further  enquiries,  recalled  as  incorrect. 
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1560.  On  a  difficult  question  of  this  sort,  would  you  be  satisfied  witli  a  clerical  opinion  ?  e.  Charlton,  Esq. 
— Yes,  because  he  writes  as  an  intelligent  man,  as  many  of  the  clergy  are,  and  on  the  M.D. 
sanitary  part  of  the  affair  I  would  take  his  testimony  as  readily  as  I  would  a  medical 


23d  Jan.  1854. 


1561.  That  clerical  testimony  would  be  counter  to  tlie  whole  experience  of  your  medical 
life,  would  it  not  ? — -I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  in  most  cases,  where  there  is  the  greatest 
stench,  and  greatest  deficiency  of  sanitary  regulation,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  appre- 
hend disease. 

1562.  Would  you,  in  your  own  mind,  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  must  be  some 
fallacy  or  other  in  his  observations  ? — I  believe  myself,  that  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  contagion ;  because  in  a  house  which  may  be  most 
perfectly  drained,  if  the  people  were  crowded  together,  let  that  house  be  a  palace,  and  let 
the  cholera  get  in  there,  and  it  would  soon  produce  a  disastrous  result.* 

1563.  I  was  not  at  all  intending  to  exclude  crowding  from  the  list  of  bad  sanitary 
arrangements? — I  consider  it  the  worst  evil  of  all — worse  than  want  of  drainage  or  any- 
thing else. 

1564.  Reverting  to  the  paragraph  of  the  report  to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  which  I  was  reading, 
you  infer  in  this  passage  the  necessity  for  continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities ; 
lest  this  fearful  disease,  in  the  event  of  a  second  visitation,  should  exercise  a  more 
destructive  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  than  it  it  did  in  1848-9.  The 
cholera  has  made  a  second  visitation,  and  unfortunately  has  exercised  a  much  more  destruc- 
tive influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle.  Do  you  associate  that  with  a  want  of 
continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  ? — I  am  notable  to  speak  positively  upon 
that  point — 1  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  authorities  in  this 
respect.  They  have  certainly  done  somewhat  in  repairing  these  places,  but  1  should  not 
like  to  give  detailed  evidence  upon  that. 

1565.  Have  you  had  occasion,  within  a  few  months  anterior  to  the  last  outbi^ak  of 
the  cholera,  say  in  the  early  portion  of  1853,  to  pass  much  through  the  poorer  neighbour- 
hoods of  the  town  ? — I  have  visited  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  at  different  times.  I  visited 
Sandgate,  for  instance,  in  1847,  during  the  Irish  fever,  and  examined  many  of  the  localities 
there. 

1566.  But  since  that  time,  in  the  period  between  the  Irish  fever  and  the  late  outbreak 
of  cholera? — In  1850  and  1851,  when  I  first  came  to  the  dispensary,  I  visited  several 
localities  in  Sandgate  and  Mount  Pleasant,  and  thereabouts,  and  can  speak  from  personal 
recollection  of  them. 

1567.  As  physician  to  the  dispensary,  you  then  had  occasion  to  visit  the  houses  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  town  ? — I  had. 

1568.  Extensively? — Not  extensively;  but  I  have  visited  them,  both  then  and  also  at 
various  times,  in  regard  to  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

1569.  Have  you  seen  many  there  to  which  you  would  apply  the  terms  "filthy  and 
"  unwholesome  "  ? — Undoubtedly. 

1570.  Supposing  that  it  has  been  lawful  for  the  authorities  of  this  borough,  since  1846, 
to  make  rules  for  the  cleansing  of  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings,  would  it  be  your 
impression,  from  such  dwellings  as  you  there  visited,  that  those  rules  had  been  made  and 
were  actively  in  force? — I  have  found  many  dwellings  filthy  and  unwholesome;  in  August, 
September,  October,  and  November,  1853,  still  filthy  and  unwholesome — depending,  I 
believe,  chiefly  upon  the  extreme  filth  of  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

1571.  Anterior  to  that  period,  have  you  seen  any  evidence  of  the  enforcement  of  rules 
for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings  ? — Do  you  refer  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
apartments  themselves  ? 

1572.  Yes?  — I  cannot  say  I  have  seen  much  cleansing  of  the  apartments  themselves. 
1  have  seen  an  improvement  in  Sandgate,  for  instance,  in  the  surface  drainage;  in  the 
flagging  of  the  courts  I  have  seen  an  improvement. 

1573.  A  vast  amovint  of  evidence  has  come  before  us  with  respect  to  the  almost  general 
absence  of  privy  accommodation  in  the  poorer  districts  of  this  town.  Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  very  great  defect  in  that  respect? — 1  think  it  is  extremely  deficient. 

1574.  Are  yovi  personally  cognisant  of  the  inconveniences  which  are  alleged  to  arise 
from  that  defect,  in  the  scattering  of  excrements  about  the  open  ways  of  the  town  ? — I 
have  seen  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  have  not  seen  it,  perhaps,  to  the  extreme  extent 
that  others  may  have  done,  but  my  visits  may  happen  to  have  been  at  a  time  when  they 
have  been  partially  cleansed. 

1575.  Would  you  consider  it  a  great  defect  that  additional  privy  accommodation  has  not 
been  furnished  ? — 1  do  consider  it  a  defect,  and  a  great  one. 

1576.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  such  privy  accommodation  as  there  i>  lor 
the  poorer  classes  in  this  town  consists  almost  universally  of  a  privy  communicating  with  a 
dust-bin  or  ash-pit,  so  that  there  is  no  continuous  carrying  away  of  these  matters,  but  tliat 
they  remain  on  tlie  surface  of  the  ground,  merely  covered  over  by  what  you  may  call  the 
watch  box  of  the  privy  ? — Quite  so  :  and  1  have  seen  it  in  a  gieat  number  of  new  ludldiiiiis 
as  W'ell  as  old  ones ;  and,  moreovei  ,  in  some  of  the  newest  buildings  I  iiave  met  witli  a 
privy  underneath  the  upstairs  dwelling  room — a  privy,  not  a  water-closet. 

*  See  Note  to  1558-59,  preceding  i);n>;('.  - 
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E.  Charlton,  Esq.,      1577,  Can  you  say  In  what  place  you  have  noticed  that? — I  can  take  you  to  a  house  in 
M.D.  Derby-street  where  that  is  very  well  shown.    I  think  it  is  in  Derby-street;  it  is  the  last 

  row  of  houses  goinfj  up  to  the  town  moor.    It  is  either  Derby-street  or  Darnell-street.  It 

23d  Jan.  1854.     ]g  quite  out  of  the  borough. 

■   1578.  But  within  the  municipal  boundary,  are  you  aware  of  tlie  general  arrangement  of 

privies  which  I  have  described  ? — The  arrangement  of  privies  is,  I  think,  generally  bad. 

1579.  You  would  look  upon  that  as  a  circumstance  very  likely  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere 
of  this  town  ? — It  docs  not  benefit  the  atmosphere,  nor  the  health  of  the  individual?. 

1580.  Do  you  know  anything  with  respect  to  the  ash-pit  accommodation  in  the  poorer 
localities  ? — Some  of  it  is  bad. 

1581.  Regard  being  had  to  that,  and  to  the  absence  of  privy  accommodation,  would  you 
quite  adhere  to  your  previous  view,  attributing  the  filthy  conditions  of  their  dwellings  to 
the  habits  of  dirtiness  of  the  people  ? — I  must  attribute  a  good  deal  to  that,  undoubtedly. 
They  are  not,  perhaps,  all  of  them,  as  has  been  told  you  before,  denizens — born  Inhabitants 
— of  Newcastle ;  many  of  them  are  Irish,  and  the  neglect  of  sanitary  habits  by  them  is 
excessive — both  Irish  and  Scotch. 

1582.  It  is  In  evidence  before  us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  privy  accom- 
modation, a  very  large  portion  of  the  poorer  population  here  is  obliged  to  retain  within 
rooms  inhabited  by  single  families  the  full  complement  of  the  day's  excrement,  till  an 
opportunity  at  dark  occurs  for  its  being  emptied  into  a  cart  or  Into  the  public  highway  ? — 
I  cannot  speak  so  much  from  observation  in  Newcastle  in  that  respect  as  in  Gateshead.  I 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  that  in  making  the  sanitary  investigation  Into  Pipewell  Gate, 
and  I  found  that  a  very  great  many  of  the  people  were  too  lazy  to  remove  the  "kit"  when 
the  cart  came  round,  and  that  they  allowed  it  to  remain  there  until  it  was  too  late — that 
they  deposited  It  on  the  stairs  or  in  the  room,  and  very  rarely  took  the  trouble  to  liave  a 
cover  over  the  kit. 

15^3.  In  your  opinion,  is  not  that  an  evil  arising  from  the  absence  of  privy  accommoda- 
tion ? — I  think  it  a  great  evil,  because  it  makes  the  apartments  filthy,  as  the  people  rarely 
open  their  windows. 

1584.  Would  you  think  that  a  great  portion  of  disease  would  result  from  that  in 
connection  with  over-crowding  ? — Yes,  the  air  is  not  only  vitiated,  but  it  is  unchanged. 

1585.  (^Chairman.)  Supposing  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  that  considerable  districts 
of  this  town  are  so  constructed — the  houses  back  to  back  and  within  a  few  feet  of  one 
another's  fronts — as  to  allow  of  no  thorough  ventilation,  and  scarcely  to  permit  of  the  walls 
seeing  the  sun  or  feeling  the  wind;  supposing  it  should  also  appear  that  great  parts  of 
those  districts  are  so  destltitte  of  privy  and  ash-pit  accommodation  that,  for  many  hours  of 
each  day,  at  all  events,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  retain  fcecal  matter  In  their  rooms  or 
at  their  stair-heads ;  and  supposing  it  should  further  be  shown,  that  in  large  parts  of  those 
districts  the  walls  are  damp,  the  houses  dilapidated,  the  timbers  rotten,  and  so  on,  would 
any  cleanliness  of  habits  on  the  part  of  the  population  avail  to  render  such  dwellings  clean 
and  wholesome  ? — The  cleanliness  of  the  population  would,  of  course,  be  a  favourable 
set-off  against  that,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  counteract  all  the  evil. 

1586.  You  do  not  think  that  any  reasonably-to-be-expected  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  could,  under  any  circumstances,  avail  to  render  such  dwellings 
fit  for  human  habitation? — I  consider  such  dwellings,  and  I  can  name  some  to  be,  unfit 
for  human  habitation. 

1587.  Do  you  think  that  any  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  poor  occupiers  of  those 
districts  could  render  those  dwellings  fit  for  habitation? — I  do  not  think  that  any  exertions 
could  make  certain  of  them  fit  for  human  habitation.  Much  might  be  done  by  clean 
occupiers;  but  some  are  so  situated  that  it  is  impossible;  and  I  would  name  the  dwellings 
In  Peel-street,  where  it  Is  Impossible  to  make  windows,  even  in  the  higher  rooms,  so  as 
to  have  perfect  ventilation.    There  Is  a  high,  dead  wall  against  them. 

{Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Peel-street  is  without  the  ancient  borough. 

1588.  {Chairman.)  I  had  understood  you  to  attribute  part  of  the  bad  sanitary  condition 
of  such  districts  to  the  filthy  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  am  I  now  to  understand  you  to  say 
that  no  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  would  render  those  dwellings  perfectly 
wholesome  ? — Perfectly  wholesome,  I  would  not  say  ;  it  would  have  improved  them  no  doubt ; 
but  I  look  upon  the  filthy  habits  of  many  of  the  population  to  have  been  one  of  the  great 
Increasing  causes  of  disease. 

1 589.  i^llusion  has  been  made  in  the  report  which  has  been  mentioned,  to  a  district  of  that 
sort,  which  is  situated  between  Gallowgate,  Arthur's  hill,  and  the  barracks,  as  "presenting 
"  In  a  marked  degree  the  physical  and  moral  evils  which  afflict  the  poor,  when  deprived  ot 
"  all  official  superintendence  and  protection."  You  would  have  considered  it,  no  doubt, 
exceedingly  desirable  therefore,  that  districts  of  that  sort  should  have  been  under  the 
supervision  of  an  efficient  sanitary  government  ? — That  Is  what  we  wished — that  they  should 
be  included  in  the  town,  which  they  were  not,  I  believe. 

1590.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Town  Cie?'/t.)  Are  not  these  districts  witliin  the  borough? — 
{3'Jr.  Town  Clerk.)  Gallowgate  is,  but  not  those  between  Gallowgate  and  the  otlier  place. 

1591.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Dr.  Charlton.)  With  respect  to  those  which  are  within  the  borough, 
Pandon,  and  Sandgate,  in  your  sanitary  investigations,  have  you  looked  through  those 
districts  extensively  ? — I  have  looked  through  them,  but  of  course  my  evidence  can  only  be 
vague,  compared  with  that  of  others,  who  have  examined  them  day  by  day.    The  medical 
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officers  of  the  districts  ol"  the  union  are  much  better  fitted  to  give  evidence  upon  that  E,  Charlton,  Esq., 
point  M.D. 

1592,  You  can  hardly  have  been  in  Sandgate  two  or  three  times  without  having  formed  

an  opinion  as  to  its  general  character  ?— I  have  formed  a  very  strong  opinion  as  to  its     w3d  Jan.  1854. 
general  character. 

1593.  Do  vou  believe  it  to  be  fit  for  human  habitation  ? — There  are,  as  has  been  told 
you  this  morning  by  Mr.  Newton,  certain  rooms  looking  out  upon  the  river  and  raised 
hi<>-h,  which  I  think  are  very  good  for  habitation;  but,  taking  the  average  of  the  dwellings 
ln*Sand<>ate,  and  especially  on  the  north  side  of  Sandgate,  that  is,  the  side  not  looking  to 
the  river,  1  think  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  construction  of  them — it  is  a  construc- 
tion of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  probably  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
years  ago. 

1594  So  tliat  if  you  couid  convert  the  lower  parts  of  all  the  houses  into  mere  staircases 
you  might  leave  a  few  garrets  there  as  an  alternative  to  the  bombardment  which  has  been 
proposed  ? — I  think  we  might  leave  a  considerable  number  there. 

159.5.  Of  garrets  ? — Not  only  the  garrets,  but  the  second  floors.  Many  of  these  houses 
have  been  inhabited  by  persons  of  a  superior  class  in  former  times;  and  though  the  access 
to  them  is  bad,  and  the  staircase  narrow,  yet  at  the  same  time,  the  rooms,  when  you  get 
into  them  are  not  so  very  bad. 

1596.  Do  you  recollect  that  they  are  utterly  without  privy  accommodation,  and  without 
ash-pits  ? — I  am  afraid  that  that  is  the  case  in  a  great  measure. 

1597.  Does  it  not  seem  inseparable  from  the  habits  of  a  poor  population  that,  in  the 
absence  of  privies  and  ash-pits,  the  pavement  should  be  brought  into  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  reported  to  be,  and  in  which  indeed  we  have  seen  it  ? — I  vvill  not  speak  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pavement,  excepting  what  I  have  witnessed  myself  occasionally.  I  have  seen 
it  far  worse,  of  course,  in  Edinburgh  and  other  places ;  but  it  is  very  bad. 

1598.  But,  speaking  of  the  district  generally,  would  you  believe  it  to  be  fit  for  human 
habitation  ? — If  you  press  me  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  that  district,  I  should  say  that  the 
remodelling  of  it  is  most  necessary. 

1599.  As  the  first  step  in  which,  would  you  pull  it  down  ? — I  should  recommend  it  to  be 
pulled  down. 

1600.  In  Pandon,  similarly,  what  would  be  your  opinion? — I  speak  mostly  of  Pandon, 
as  regards  Mount  Pleasant  and  Craig's  Alley,  and  other  parts  running  up  from  Pandon. 

1601.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  fit  for  human  habitation  ? — It  is  very  bad  ;  consisting  of 
old  houses,  most  of  them.  Looking  on  them  as  I  do,  with  the  eye  of  an  antiquary,  I  find 
them  to  consist  of  three  or  four  diffierent  erections.  There  has  been  the  original  old  house; 
previously  I  believe  only  one  storey  high — the  stones  of  it  are  at  the  base.  A  little  higher 
than  that  there  is  another  rude  stone  erection,  probably  of  Elizabeth's  time;  later  on,  we 
have  something  higher  than  that;  and  they  have  been  thus  raised  up.  Perhaps  originally 
some  of  them  were  not  so  high,  and  there  was  better  ventilation  ;  thev  were  nearer  the 
fields. 

1602.  But  ill  their  present  state? — In  their  present  state  they  are  very  bad.  Many  of 
them  are  placed  against  the  bank,  some  are  at  times  converted  into  stables ;  whilst  others, 
which  have  been  stables,  appear  to  be  sometimes  converted  into  dwelling-houses  again. 

1603.  In  respect  of  a  good  deal  of  the  property  in  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  John's  parish, 
would  you  form  a  somewhat  similar  opinion  about  it,  such  as  Castle  Garth? — I  have  not 
visited  the  Castle  Garth  so  completely  as  I  have  visited  other  parts ;  1  iiave  seen  bad 
places  there,  but  not  so  generally  bad  as  in  Sandgate,  I  think.  There  are  some  very  bad 
places,  however,  about  the  Castle  Garth.  The  very  oldest  part  of  Castle  Garth  itself,  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  old  castle's  walls,  is  of  no  age  at  all — it  is  not  two  hundred  years  old. 

1604.  Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  newer  buildings  ?  I  suppose  one  must  not  call 
them  new  ;  but  there  are  more  recent  buildings  wiiich  have  been  erected  within  the 
municipal  boundary:  such  as  Shield  Field? — I  am  not  very  familiar  with  those.  I  have 
seen  them. 

1605.  Garth  Heads? — I  have  seen  them,  but  I  cannot  give  a  very  good  opinion  upon 
them. 

1606.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  extends  do  you  look  upon  them  as  fit  for  the  habitation 
of  the  labouring  classes  ?— There  has  been  a  great  improvement.  I  think  if  there  was  more 
drainage  through  the  streets  it  would  be  belter. 

1607.  An  improvement  in  respect  of  their  getting  more  air  ?— Yes. 

1608.  More  widely  built  ?  — Rather  more  widely  built.  They  are  not  so  deficient  in  that 
respect  as  the  other  places. 

1609.  But  in  respect  of  drainage,  privy  accommodation,  ash-pits,  and  the  like,  do  they 
present  any  improvement? — I  cannot  speak  positively  upon  that  point,  for  I  have  not 
examined  into  the  drainage. 

1610.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  scavenage  in  this  town? 
— I  caimot  speak  positively  upon  that.  I  cannot  form  an  opinion  upon  it.  There  appears 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  activity  regarding  the  scavenage  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years ;  more  than  there  used  to  be. 

1611.  {Chairman.)  Reverting  to  those  districts  of  which  you  have  spoken,  say  Sandgate 
.'IS  a  block,  Pandon  as  a  block,  and  the  Castle  Garth  and  the  Close  as  a  block — supposing 
it  were  alleged,  as  it  is  in  a  certain  fever  hospital  report,  that  the  poverty,  filth,  and  bad 
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,E.  "Charlton,  Esq.,  ventilation  of  these  districts  were  such  as  to  warrant  tlie  fear  of  an  epidemic  disease  being 
M.D.  sjenerated  among  them  without  any  actual  importation  of  it,  would  you  agree  in  that 

I  opinion  ? — I  do  not  believe  ti;;at  cholera  would  be  generated  in  them  anv  more  than  scarlet 

..23(i  Jan.  1854,  fever. 

 ..  1612.  Would  it  be  true  that  any  other  form  of  epidemic  disease,  such  as  typhus,  might 

be  expected  to  be  generated  there  under  the  circumstances? — I  have  my  doubts  as  to 
whether  typhus  is  ever  generated,  excepting  by  contagion. 

1613.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  its  having  been,  so  to  say,  eradicated  from  certain 
public  institutions,  in  which  it  used  to  prevail  extensively? — I  am. 
,  1614.  [Mr.  Simon.)  I  find,  in  the  same  report  to  Mr.  Rawiinson,  that  you  say,  "To 
"  describe  the  seats  of  typhus  and  other  forms  of  continued  fever  would  be  to  enumerate 
"  all  the  narrow  undrained  alleys  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  together  with  many  equally 
"unhealthy,  because  still  more  neglected,  districts  in  the  suburbs?" — Yes;  I  certainly 
agree  that  the  worst  drained  localities — the  worst  in  a  sanitary  view — are  the  worst  in 
regard  of  fever. 

161.5.  "  In  many  parts  of  Newcastle,  fever  maybe  said  to  be  never  absent;  and  a 
"  continued  residence  in  those  unwholesome  dwellings  is  certain  to  involve  the  prostration, 

and  eventually  the  death,  of  some  members  of  the  family  by  fever?" — I  believe  that  is  so 
far  generally  correct. 

1616.  As  an  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  may  refer  to  the  statistics  of  fever,  in  a 
"■  notorious  locality,  fluring  a  portion  only  of  the  epidemic  of  1847,  by  wiiich  it  appeared 
"  that,  in  nine  rooms  in  Craig's  Court,  tenanted,  at  the  time  of  inspection,  by  fiftv-five 

.  ".inhabitants,  there  had  been,  within  the  three  months  immediately  preceding  our  visit,  no 
"  less  than  fifty  cases  of  fever  and  five  deaths  ?" — That  is  perfectly  correct.  I  know  the 
locality  perfectly. 

1617.  Are  you  aware  that  Craig's  Court  is  still  inhabited  ? — It  is  partially  inhabited. 
,1618.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  fit  for  human  habitation? — Upon  my  word  the  sooner  it 

-is  pulled  down  the  better. 

1619.  {^Chairman.)  Passing,  then,  from  that  subject  to  the  question  of  the  water  shortly 
previously  to  the  recent  epidemic,  will  you  favour  us  with  your  opinion  as  to  its  quality 
and  taste  ? — It  was  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  in  the  year  before,  when  the  water  supply 
failed,  and  it  was  then  extremely  bad. 

1620.  When  you  say  "bad,"  do  you  mean  to  the  eye,  or  anything  more?— It  was  very 
muddy  to  the  eye.  I  think  about  the  middle  of  July  it  began  to  be  bad,  and  it  got  worse 
and  worse  as  the  supply  continued  to  fail  ;  and  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  drinking  it, 
for  I  found  a  disagreeable  saltish  taste  about  it,  as  if  partly  mixed  with  salt  water. 

1621.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Should  you  say  it  was  brackish  ? — 1  cannot  say  ;  I  have  not  drunk 
brackish  water. 

1622.  {Chairman.')  Did  you  smell  anything  offensive  about  it? — No. 

1623.  Did  you  ever  feel  called  upon  to  dissuade  your  patients  from  the  use  of  it  ? — No; 
never. 

.   1624.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  did  not  analyze  the  water? — I  did  not. 

1625.  Were  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  source  of  this  peculiar  quality  in  it? 
— I  should  think  it  arose  partly  from  the  deficient  supply  of  the  reservoirs  themselves,  with 
which  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted,  and  partly  from  the  Tyne  itself.  The  Tyne  itself, 
however,  was  low  at  that  period. 

1.626.  What  do  you  think  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  impurity  which  you  tasted  in 
the  water? — A  good  deal  of  it  was  what  we  should  call  muddy  water.  The  brackish  taste 
would  not  probably  be  produced  by  the  mud,  unless  it  had  met  with  some  saline  spring 
in  sufficient  quantity,  or  some  deposit  or  bed  of  some  kind,  to  produce  it;  a  bed  of 
decomposing  sulphuret  of  iron,  for  instance  ;  but  I  know  of  nothing  of  that  kind. 

1627.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  gas  ? — The  gas  was  not  good,  I 
must  say;  it  was  very  injurious  to  books,  but  I  believe  that  all  gases  are. 

1628.  You  have  no  opinion  to  offer  as  to  whether  it  did  or  did  not  affect  prejudicially 
the  health  of  any  class  of  inhabitants,  such  as  shopkeepers  ? — I  have  no  opinion  to  offer, 
excepting  that  in  a  room  where  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  consumed  by  a  number  of  gas- 
burners,  whether  the  gas  is  good  or  bad,  if  that  room  is  much  crowded  besides,  it  will  have 

,  a  bad  effect. 

1629.  And  where  the  gas  is  bad,  it  will  be  worse  ? — And  where  the  gas  is  bad,  it  is,  of 
course,  worse  still. 

1630.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Is  not  there  a  great  carelessness  in  the  consumers  of  gas,  in 
neglecting  to  make  provision  for  the  passing  off"  of  the  products  of  combustion  ? — Very 
great  indeed  ;  they  are  extremely  deficient  in  that  respect.  In  the  ventilation  of  gas  iu 
houses  we  are  perfectly  in  our  infancy. 

1631.  Were  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  the  garrison 
there  was  a  very  great  prevalence  of  diarrhoea,  and  that  none  of  that  diarrhoea  passed 
on  to  cholera?—!  should  imagine  that  it  .depended  upon  two  or  three  points.    In  the  first 

...place,  soldiers  are  under  strict  regimen,  well  taken  care  of,  and  every  case  of  diarrlicEa 
that  occurs  is  promptly  and  immediately  attended  to;  and  hence  the  great  value  of  the 
,  house-to-house  visitation.    The. barracks  are  situated  high,,  and,  consequently,  whatever 
little  air  might  be  moving  would  be  rather  in  their  favour.    It  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
town  almost. 
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1632.  You  are  aware  that,  on  nrnch  the  same  level  with  it,  is  a  place  called  Spittal-  £.  Charlton,  Esq. 
tongues? — 1  am.  '  * 

1633.  And  that  cholera  prevailed  very  fiercely  in  that  locality? — It  did.  -  ■ 

1634.  What  do  you  think  may  have  made  the  difference  between  the  two  ? — In  the  first     '^9^  -^'^n.  1834., 

place,  the  houses  themselves  are  not  so  bad  at  Spittal-tongues  ;  for  I  went  up  to  examine       '  '   

them.    I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  them  better  than  I  had  expected.    It  is  difficult, 

indeed,  to  account  for  it.  The  first  case  at  Spittal-tongues  appeared  to  have  been 
imported  from  Gateshead.  I  have  the  whole  details  of  the  case,  and  have  been  at  the 
house  where  it  took  place.  I  have  no  doubt  Mi-.  Rayne  can  give  you  more  information 
upon  the  subject  than  I  can.  If  the  inhabitants  opened  their  windows,  there  would  be  a 
thorough  ventilation  in  Spittal-tongues ;  for  there  is  a  back  window,  and  it  opens  on  to  an 
open  moor  of  a  thousand  acres.  With  regard  to  drainage  in  Spittal-tongues,  the  houses 
themselves  probably  are  not  drained,  but  there  is  a  very  strong  runner  of  water  from  the 
pits,  which  runs  down  past  Eldon-street,  and  that  runner  is  quite  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill. 

1635.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  it  should  appear  that,  among  the  304  infantry  privates  in 
the  barracks  there  were  but  252  cases  of  diarrhoea,  or  not  quite  one  to  a  man;  and  that, 
among  the  82  cavalry  troopers,  there  were  168  cases,  or  rather  more  than  two  to  a  man; 
and  supposing  it  should  be  alleged  (.hat  this  was  an  instance  of  the  aggravation  of  the 
tendency  to  diarrhoea  by  stable  eflSuvia,  how  would  you  regard  such  an  allegation.'' — I 
should  first  have  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  cavalry  barracks  themselves,  as 
regards  the  soldiers ;  that  is,  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  soldiers,  their  state  of  accom- 
modation and  discipline,  and  many  other  matters  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  I  may 
mention  that  I  did  not  find  that  grooms  and  stable-keepers  were  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
disease  in  Newcastle,  but  I  found  that  one  other  class  of  people  that  was  very  liable — the 
drivers  of  hearses,  and  men  who  were  employed,  about  the  sick  were  very  liable  to  it. 

1636.  Finally,  what  opinion  have  you  to  offer  to  us  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  of  the  Board  oi  Health  who  were  here  during  the  time  of  the  epidemic  ? — I  did 
not  come  personally  in  contact  with  Mr.  Grainger.  He  called  upon  me.  1  returned  his 
call,  and  endeavoured  to  see  him,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  called  two  or  three  times. 
Dr.  Gavin  1  had  known  formerly,  and  not  only  from  my  previous  knowledge  of  him,  but 
from  what  I  have  seen  this  time,  I  am  of  opinion  that  his  behaviour  has  been  exactly  what 
I  should  have  wished ;  that  he  exhibited  great  energy  ;  and  that  the  measures  which  he 
adopted  were  beneficial. 

1637.  Then  am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Grainger's 
proceedings,  you  had  no  such  cognizance  of  them  as  would  enable  you  to  give  an  opinion  ? 
— The  personal  cognizance  which  I  have  had  of  Mr.  Grainger's  proceedings  is  not  what 
I  have  had  of  Dr.  Gavin's  proceedings ;  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Grainger's 
proceedings — the  establishing  of  a  house  of  refuge,  for  instance — which  Mr.  Grainger 
started  with,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  that  can  possibly  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  an  epidemic. 

1638.  (^Mr.  Simon.)  Are  you  cognizant  of  Mr.  Grainger's  proceedings  generally  during 
the  time  he  was  here  ? — I  gathered  them  from  the  newspapers,  and  also  from  the  reports  of 
those  parties  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

1()39.  Were  they  in  your  judgment  suitable  for  the  emergency  ? — 1  think  so. 

1640.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  if  any  inculpatory  allegation  were  made  against 
either  of  these  gentlemen,  tending  to  charge  them  with  inefficiency,  or  with  indolence  or 
indifference,  or  with  any  fault  whatever  in  relation  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  hei-e, 
would  you  sanction  any  charge  of  that  kind  ? — 1  certainly  would  not. 

1641.  You  have  no  belief  that  any  such  charge  is  merited? — I  do  not  believe  that  any 
such  charge  was  merited. 

1642.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  like  to  offer  evidence? 
— I  should  state  that  since  the  cholera  I  have  been  eneasied  with  Di-.  Embleton  in 
examining  some  of  the  houses,  and  shutting  them  up,  in  regard  of  their  being  unfit  for 
human. habitation.    I  should  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  upon  that  subject. 

1643.  Since  the  epidemic  ? — And  during  the  epidemic,  while  it  was  still  prevailing,  J 
examined  some;  but  chiefly  since  it  has  almost  entirely  subsided. 

1644.  {Mr.  Simon.)  How  many  houses  have  you  closed? — Unless  1  refer  to  my  book  I 
cannot  say  ;  the  inspector  has  the  principal  list.  Our  duty  was  to  examine  and  give  an 
opinion  as  to  their  fitness  for  human  habitation. 

1645.  On  what  principle  have  you  proceeded  in  determining? — We  selected  generally 
the  worst  houses,  if  we  could  get  them.  There  were  a  great  many,  of  which  it  was  difficult 
to  say  they  were  not  the  worst,  but  it  was  impossible  to  shut  up  all,  as  you  would  have 
caused  the  still  greater  evil  of  overcrowding  the  houses  left. 

1646.  Are  you  aware  that  any  of  the  houses  that  were  closed  during  the  time  of  the 
epidemic  have  since  then  passed  into  occupation  again  ? — Some  of  them  have,  after  having 
been  carefully  examined,  and  ventilation  got  into  them  by  opening  back  windows  ;  the 
worst  of  them  are  still  kept  closed. 

1647.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  had  been  closed 
before  the  period  of  the  epidemic  ? — I  believe  the  power  of  closing  the  houses  did  not  come 
into  operation  till  August;  the  cholera  appeared  that  same  month. 

1648.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  know,  of  course,  Edinburgh  pretty  well  ?^ — I  do. 
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£.  Charlton,  Esq.,      1649.  What  would  you  say  of  the  sanitary  conclition  of  the  old  town  of  Eduiburgh  as 
M.D.  compared  with  that  of  the  town  of  Newcastle  ? — I  only  speak  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 

—  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  when  I  was  a  student  there,  and  working  in  the  Wynds  and 

23d  Jan.  1854.     other  places  from  the  year  1832  to  about  the  year  1836. 

 • — —  1650.  You  have  not  visited  it  lately? — No;  excepting  occRsionally  when  1  have  gone  to 

take  a  friend  to  see  two  or  three  of  the  worst  localities,  which  did  not  appear  much  improved 
from  what  they  were  before. 

1651.  Generally  speaking,  how  would  you  compare  the  two? — Edinburgh  is  decidedly 
worse;  the  houses  are  higiier;  the  people  are  so  remarkably  dirty  in  their  habits;  andtiie 
fectrlul  iiabit  of  spirit  drinking  is  ten  times  worse  than  it  is  in  this  country  ;  it  is  bad 
enovTgh  here. 

1652.  {Chairman.)  When  you  say  that  Edinburgh  is  worse,  do  you  mean  that  the  rates 
of  mortality  in  Edinburgh  are  higher  than  here? — I  will  not  venture  to  say  that,  because 
perhaps  the  proportion  of  the  cases  of  poor  to  rich  is  not  so  great ;  but  I  am  unacquainted 
with  tlie  mortality  rates  of  Edinburgh. 

1653.  (Mi\  Si7non.)  Are  you  aware  whether  in  Edinburgh  they  have  very  full  powers 
for  sanitary  improvement? — I  caiuiot  speak  upon  that;  I  do  not  know. 

1654.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  the  excess  of  mortality  in  New- 
castle which  the  returns  of  the  Registrar  General  present? — No;  I  have  not  examined 
them  sufficlenth',  nor  can  I  give  any  reason  for  it. 

1655.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  we  quite  understand  you,  that  a  high  mortality  seems  to  you 
unaccountable  in  a  town  presenting  the  sanitary  features  of  Newcastle  ? — A  large  town  like 
this,  with  many  people  in  pretty  full  work,  and  at  tliesame  time  a  very  considerable  habit  of 
spirit  di'inking  among  tlie  inhabitants,  no  doubt  increases  the  amount  of  mortality. 

J656.  If  the  rates  of  the  Registrar  General,  given  for  a  series  of  years — fifteen  years — 
show  an  annual  death  rate  of  twenty-eight,  or  moi'e  than  twenty-eight,  in  the  thousand, 
should  you  consider  that  quite  independent  of  the  physical  feattu-es  of  the  place  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  to  which  you  have  already  adverted  ? — No,  I  should  not  consider  it 
positively  independent. 

1657.  Should  you  consider  that  the  high  mortality  mainly  depends  upon  circumstances 
of  that  sort? — 1  consider  that  a  great  deal  of  the  high  mortality  depends  upon  over- 
crowding ;  and  that  where  families  are  crowded  in  one  room  the  deaths  are  greater,  the 
ventilation  being  bad. 

1658.  You  would  put  that  the  first  in  your  list  of  evils  ? — Yes. 

1659.  You  would  probably,  in  your  list  of  evils,  give  a  very  Important  place  to  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  house  drainage  ? — Decidedly. 

1660.  It  would  strike  you  that,  as  the  consequence  of  that  almost  entire  want  of  house 
drainage,  there  would  be,  in  Newcastle,  the  results  of  the  vaporization  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  ordure  ? — Yes. 

1661.  You  would  consider  that  detrimental  to  health  ? — That  is  undoubtedly  detrimental 
to  health,  though  I  do  not  consider  it  is  so  detrimental  as  some  people  have  imagined.  I 
do  not  consider  that  every  bad  smell  is  necessarily  an  unhealthy  one,  though  certainly  the 
general  rule  is  in  its  favour. 

1662.  {M?:  Town  Clerk.)  Is  Edinburgh  much  superior  to  Newcastle  in  its  smells  ? — I 
think  the  smells  are  worse ;  but  the  privy  accommodation  is  better  in  some  respects. 
There  is  a  large  public  privy. 

1663.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  How  is  Edinburgh  with  reference  to  over-crowding? — It  was  very 
bad.    I  cannot  say  what  it  is  now. 

1664.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  worse  or  better  than  Newcastle  with  respect  to  that  ? — I  can 
only  speak  to  twenty  years  ago ;  then  it  was  very  bad. 

1665.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  geology  of  this  town — that  it  stands  upon  clay, 
and  that  the  clay  in  some  places  comes  ver}'  near  the  surface  ? — The  geology  is  rather 
peculiar;  there  are  certain  furrows  running  along  the  banks  of  the  river  which  appear  to 
have  been,  at  a  subsequent  period,  filled  in  with  clay,  and  these  contain  waier  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree;  so  that  we  may  have  a  succession  of  terraces  or  depressions  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  each  of  which  contains  its  own  separate  supply  of  water. 

1666.  Into  which  are  sunk  the  foundations  of  the  houses?—!  doubt,  in  an  old  town  like 
this,  whether  they  go  quite  so  deep.  We  merely  get  down  to  the  surface  of  the  clay ;  at 
least,  in  some  cases  we  do. 

1667.  That  being  the  condition  of  the  district,  you  would  think,  probably,  that  subsoil 
drainage  would  be  indispensable  for  its  healthiness  ? — Yes,  it  is  admirably  situated  for  drainage. 

1668.  And  you  would  consider  drainage  essential  for  its  healthiness  ? — Of  the  greatest 
value. 

1669.  House  drainage  being  almost  entirely  absent,  excrement  being  diffused  on  the 
pavements,  and  over- crowding  and  defective  ventilation  prevailing  very  extensively,  we 
may  ask  you,  as  a  physician,  would  you  not  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  death-rate  were 
low  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  whole  of  what  you  bring  against  the  town  does  not  prevail  over  a 
good  portion  of  the  town,  it  is  only  in  a  few  localities. 

1670.  Does  not  there  prevail  over  the  town  almost  universally  the  absence  of  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  off  excrement  ? — I  cannot  speak  positively  to  that,  not  knowing  the 
exact  state  of  the  drainage ;  but  the  town  surveyor  could  show  you  that  there  is  considerable 
drainage.    1  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  very  few  houses  drain  into  the  sewers. 
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1671.  We  need  hardly  tell  you,  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  an  arcade  under  the  street,   E.  Charlton,  Esq. 
a  nominal  sewer,  does  not  do  "much  for  the  health  of  the  place.    The  object  of  a  sewer,  of  M.D. 
course,  is  only  fulfilled  when  the  houses  run  oH"  their  refuse  into  it  ? — Certainly.  ^   

1672.  You  do  not  doubt  that  there  exist  throughout  this  town,  almost  universally,  means      "i^^  Jan.  1854. 
for  the  diffusion  of  such  an  atmosphere  as  I  liave  spoken  of — an  evaporation  of  ordure?— -  

I  cannot  say,  from  my  own  observation,  that  T  have  seen  such  a  large  amount  of  ordure  iu 
the  streets,  excepting  the  very  lowest  ones. 

1673.  In  the  houses  where  there  are  privies,  those  privies  are  not  drained,  I  believe?  * 
Many  of  them,  certainly  not. 

1674.  Do  not  they  evaporate? — They  must  do  so  to  a  certain  extent.    They  fall  into 
the  ash-pit,  and  there  mix  with  the  ashes. 

1675.  They  still  evaporate  ? — There  must  be  evaporation  from  them. 

1676.  We  learn  that  in  the  tov/n  the  water  company  supplies  with  water  1,166  water- 
closets.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  those  are  ni  difll'erent  houses,  would  not  that  be  a  small 
proportion  of  the  houses  of  Newcastle  to  have  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  rel'use  b;^ 
drains  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  small  proportion ;  we  want  many  more  than  that. 

1677.  And  if  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  houses  in  Newcastle  contain  excrements  round 
about  them,  does  not  that  make  an  almost  contimious  evaporation  of  ordure  over  the 
town  ? — It  must,  to  a  certain  extent. 

1678.  Varying  in  detirees,  no  doubt;  in  the  lower  levels  evaporating  from  the  pavement, 
but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town  evaporating  from  such  privies  ;is  there  are.  Does  not 
that  make  up  a  tolerable  continuity  ? — It  makes  up  a  very  tolerable  contribution  to  it. 

167.9.  Can  you  put  your  linger  on  the  map  upon  any  acre  of"  Newcastle  that  does  not 
contribute  very  appreciably  to  that  evaporation  ? — I  shoiild  say  that  tiie  better  parts  of  the 
town  do  not  contribute  very  materially  to  it.    Of  course,  as  in  London,  there  are  good 
localities,  with  bad  localities  not  far  from  them.    In  the  district  in  which  I  live,  Eidon 
square,  there  are,  of  course,  water  closets,  and  several  of  them. 

1680.  And  privies  also? — There  are  privies  in  the  square;  but  some  of  them  wash 
into  the  water-closets. 

1681.  Are  they  tmpped  ? — I  think  most  of  them  are.    Besides,  there  are  many  water- 
closets,  I  believe,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  water  company. 

1682.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Supplied  by  rain  ? — Yes. 

1683.  In  any  town  in  the  kingdom  could  you  put  your  linger  on  an  immaculate  acre  ? — 
Not  in  one  town  in  existence. 

1684.  [Mr.  Simon.^  Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  towns  in  the  country  where  you 
could  put  your  finger  on  such  a  place  as  Sandgate  ? — I  think  South  Shields  and  North 
Shields,  and  some  parts  of  Sunderland,  will  run  a  pietty  good  race  with  it,  but  scarcely  so 
perfect. 

1685.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  district  containing  5,000  inhabitants,  in 
which  4,500  had  no  resource  but  to  throw  their  excrement  about  the  pavements,  unless  they 
went  to  one  single  public  privy  ? — I  think  both  in  Glasgow  and  Edmburgh  we  could  find 
such  ;  the  privy  accommodation  is  not  good  in  Edinburgh. 

1686.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  doubt  that,  if  that  be  so  in  Glasgow  and  in  Edinburgh,  it 
is  a  flagrant  disgrace  to  those  cities  ? — I  think  it  veiy  much  to  be  regretted. 

1687.  Of  course  we  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  your  evidence  on  the  point 
which  is  under  discussion,  from  your  position  here  as  a  physician,  performing  very 
important  business  in  this  town  ;  and  your  opinion,  of  coiu'se,  on  this  subject  ought  to  have 
weight  both  with  us  and  with  those  who  hear  yon.  We  should  not  like  to  leave  the 
slightest  doubt  on  your  interpretation  of  these  death  rates.  When  you  consider  the  non- 
drainage  of  Newcastle — when  you  consider  the  dilFusion  of  filth  in  Newcastle — when  you 
consider  the  crowding  in  Newcastle — when  you  consider  the  absence  of  ventilation  in  great 
parts  of  Newcastle — have  you  the  slightest  doubt  that  those  circumstances  are  the  chief 
influences  in  determining  the  high  mortality? — Perhaps  the  mortality  might  be  compared 
with  that  of  other  large  towns  which  occur  to  me,  Bristol  and  Norwich. 

1688.  Do  you  doubt  that,  in  this  particular  case,  tlie  circumstances  to  which  I  advert 
are  the  causes  of  the  high  mortality? — ^They  will  certainly  tentl  considerably  to  it,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it. 

1689.  Would  you  say  that  they  must  be  the  chief  causes  of  that  high  mortality? — 
Overcrowding,  want  of  ventilation,  and  neglect  of  sanitary  arrangements  are,  un(}ut^siion- 
ably,  great  causes  of  disease,  and,  consequently,  of  death. 

1690.  (Chairman.)  It  appears  from  a  pamphlet,  which  is  pn-tty  good  authority,  that 
the  death  rate  of  Norwich  is  twenty-six,  as  compared  with  twentv-eigiit  in  Newcastle? — 
May  I  ask  for  Bristol  ? 

(Chairman.)  1  do  not  see  that  that  is  given  here. 

1691.  (Mr.  Simon.)  There  are  considerable  rural  populations,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  here,  where  the  death  rate  is  fourteen  in  the  thousand  for  a  series  of  years. 
You  would  not  think  that  they  lived  monstrously  long,  or  that  it  was  a  faulty  longevity 
there? — Are  the  accidents  taken  in  there?  because  we  lose  a  great  number  in  our  pit 
popidation  by  accidents. 

1692.  A  large  proportion  ?— Yes. — It  incre.ises  the  mortality,  I  believe,  considerably. 
The  accidents  from  machinery  are  always  a  very  great  element  iu  those  great  works, 
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Minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 


E^.  Charlton,  Esq.,      1693.  (Mr.  2''own  Clerk.)  There  are  three  large  lead  factories  not  very  vvholesorae? — 
M.D.  Those  also  are  exceedingly  unwholesome. 

  iG94,  (Mr.  Simon.)  Are  they  within  the  town? — All  within. 

23d  Jan.  1854.         1695.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  The  smallest  of  them  was  proved  to  have  .500  workmen  ? — 
Yes. 

1696.  One  word  about  Wlialton.  What  was  the  number  of  fatal  cases  of  cholera  in 
the  village  of  Whalton  ?— I  think  the  fatal  cases  were  either  ten  or  eleven. 

1697.  In  a  village  population  ? — Yes. 

1698.  Was  any  other  village  of  Northumberland  struck  in  the  same  way? — One  or  two, 
but  not  so  much  so.  The  hamlet  of  Broomhaugh,  near  Corbridge — Hexham  is  not  a 
village.    Thei'e  is  Broomhill,  near  Acklington,  and  there  is  Burradoii. 

1699.  [Mr.  Simon.)  You  gave  the  population  of  Whalton  as  350  ? — Of  the  township. 
Vide  ante  Q.  I 1700.  [Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  But  the  village  is  only  a  part? — Yes.    Judging  myself,  I 

should  say  there  were  only  250  inhabitants  in  the  place.    Cases  of  choleraic  diarrhoea 
were  very  numerous  indeed. 

1701.  As  1  understand  yon,  no  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whalton  was  so  struck 
with  cholera  ?-  No. 

1702.  Broomhaugh  is  at  a  great  distance? — Yes;  it  lies  on  the  Tyne.  It  was  brought 
by  tlie  carrier  to  Broomhaugh. 

1703.  Is  that  a  great  distance  ? — Yes.  The  disease  was  brought  by  the  carrier  to 
Broomhaugh  also. 

1704.  Are  the  other  villages  in  the  county  at  all  superior  as  to  drainage  to  Whalton? — 
I  should  say  they  are  inferior. 

1705.  [Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  know  them? — I  know  them,  because  I  have  visited  them. 

1706.  As  to  the  details  of  their  drainage? — Not  the  details  of  their  drainage;  but  I 
speak  of  the  general  features  of  the  place.  Many  of  them  lie  low,  and  consequently  the 
drainage  would  not  be  so  complete ;  and  many  of  them  are  very  old  and  tumble-down  sort 
of  villages. 

1707.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  in  some  places  the  drainage  may  be  very  defective 
indeed? — It  may.  I  believe  there  was  a  statement  made  with  regard  to  Wrekenton  on 
Saturday.  The  lowest  part  of  Wrekenton  had  no  cholera  in  it.  The  cholera  only 
occurred  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  leading  up  to  Mr.  Davis,  the  doctor's  house,  except 
one  case,  a  relative  of  Gowland,  a  man  who  died  at  the  asylum  ;  and  that  occurred,  I  think, 
at  the  Seven  Stars,  and  he  had  been  in  attendance  upon  Gowland. 

1708.  {Chairman.)  You  are  not  familiar  yourself  with  the  actual  situation  of  that  part  of 
Wrekenton  ? — Yes  ;  I  vvas  there  the  other  day. 

1709.  Are  you  aware  that  the  place,  where  the  great  mortality  in  Wrekenton  prevailed, 
is  a  kind  of  shallow  basin  at  a  great  height,  having  no  natural  drainage  whatever? — I 
cannot  figure  to  myself  that  it  is  a  shallow  basin.  1  may  be  mistaken.  The  engineer 
who  examined  it  may  of  coiirse  have  a  better  eye  than  myself. 

1710.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  happened  to  read  a  description,  which  was  published  on 
official  authority,  of  the  filth  that  surrounded  the  inhabitants  who  suffered  from  cholera  at 
Wrekenton  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  very  filthy  indeed. 

1711.  Of  course  you  would  hardly  look  for  great  advantage  in  a  high  level,  if  all  the  filth 
that  can  possibly  belong  to  a  low  level  is  left  up  hill  for  want  of  drainage  ? — Certainly  not. 

1712.  {M?:  Town  Clerk.)  Is  it  more  filthy  than  any  other  of  the  pit  villages,  in  your 
opinion? — No;  I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  it  is.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  inspection  ot 
every  house. 

1713.  The  character  of  pit  villages  is  very  similar? — Very  similar  in  general. 

1714.  You  spoke  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera, 
without,  perhaps,  describing  it  so  fully  as  some  of  us  would  have  liked  you  to  have  done. 
Can  you  describe  it  ? — It  was  extremely  dark — extremely  dense  and  heavy,  though  the 
barometer  was  not  particularly  low.  The  temperature,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
ranged  betwen  60  and  70,  or  between  55  and  65,  which  we  can  easily  ascertain  by  reference 
to  any  of  the  local  papers.  There  was  no  wind  at  all,  and  the  swarms  of  the  small  flies 
augmented  day  by  day,  so  that  it  was  impossihle  to  ride  with  comfort  along  the  lanes.  If  you 
opened  your  mouth  it  was  filled  with  them.  The  same  prevailed  in  other  localities  which  were 
not  visited  by  cholera.  The  cholera  cloud  extended  to  other  places  which  escaped  cholera; 
but  at  Whalton  it  was  as  bad  as  it  was  in  Newcastle — certainly  not  worse. 

1715.  {Chairman.)  Did  this  heavy  atmosphere  prevail  the  same  in  the  higher  parts  of 
vhe  town  where  the  mortality  was  light,  as  in  those  worst  districts  of  the  town  where  we 
have  heard  that  four  out  of  six  people  died  in  one  court,  seven  out  of  twenty  in  another,  and 
so  on  ? — 1  was,  at  the  time  when  this  heavy  atmosphere  prevailed,  attending  with  Mr.  Hood 
in  the  Western-hill  distict.  I  was  helping  him  in  his  private  practice  in  cholera;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  ventilate  the  rooms,  for  the  atmosphere  was  equally  bad,  I  think,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  as  it  was  at  the  lower;  it  was  dreadful ;  nothing  could  exceed  it. 

1716.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  condition  of  atmosphere  prevailed  throughout? — Yes. 

1717.  Therefore  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  will  hardly  be  able  to  account  for  the 
difference  of  intensity  with  which  the  epidemic  scourged  the  different  localities  ?—  No; 
but  it  will  account  for  the  increase  of  intensity  in  the  upper  districts,  1  imagine. 

1718.  For  the  increase  everywhere  ? — Yes. 
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1719.  But  not  in  one  more  than  in  another? — Not  in  one,  pei-haps,  more  than  in  another;  F.  Charlton,  Esq 
the  upper  districts  were  very  severely  visited.  M.D. 

1720.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  And  von  attribute  that  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  very  much?  

attribute  it  to  the  state  of"  the  atmosphere  concentrating  the  virulence  of  the  disease.  23d  Jan.  1854. 

Had  we  had  a  high  wind  I  believe  we  should  have  had  very  little  cliolera  in.  Newcastle. 

1721.  [Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  recollect  the  change  when  the  wind  came  considerably 
from  the  westward? — As  far  as  I  remember  there  was  an  improvement. 


Hector  Gavin,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sworn.  Hector  Gavin,  Esq 

1722.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  superintending  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  ^D- 
medical  department? — lam.  24th  Jan.  1854. 

1723.  In  sucli  capacity  you  saw  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1 849  in  London,  and  specially  _______ 

attended  some  districts  there,  did  you  not?  —I  did.    Most  of  the  districts  of  the  metropolis. 

1724.  Since  that  period  were  you  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  repress  the  ravages  of 
cholera  there? — I  was  there,  as  medical  inspector  of  the  colonies,  for  two  years  and  a  half. 

1725.  And  you  are  now  at  Glasgow? — 1  am  at  Glasgow,  superintending,  as  medical 
inspector,  the  arrangements  in  reference  to  the  epidemic  now  prevailing  there. 

1726.  On  what  day  did  you  first  arrive  here? — On  Saturday,  the  !7th  September  1853. 

1727.  And  you  stayed  here  till  when? — Till  the  30th  October,  when  1  received  a 
telegraphic  order  to  go  off  to  Dundee. 

1728.  Did  you  stay  here  till  the  close  of  the  epidemic? — Yes. 

1729.  During  that  time  were  you,  as  superintendent  of  the  house-to-house  visitation 
system,  in  constant  communication  with  a  great  number  of  medical  visitors,  assistants, 
and  so  on?  — Every  day. 

1730.  Did  you  receive  from  them  daily  reports  bearing  on  the  state  of  their  districts? — 
Every  evening  1  met  them  and  received  accounts  as  to  the  state  of  their  districts. 

1731.  Did  you  yourself  at  all  go  round  about  these  districts? — I  visited  the  districts  to 
ascertain  what  the  visitors  were  doing,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  disease  in  the 
various  localities,  in  order  to  apportion  the  amount  of  the  visitation  which  might  be 
required  in  the  several  districts. 

1732.  [Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  copies  of  those  reports?^ — I  had,  day  byday,  during  the  whole 
•period  of  the  epidemic,  statements  of  each  visitor's  work,  with  summaries  showing  the  total 
amount  of  visitation  performed  by  all  the  visitors,  and  by  each  visitor,  with  the  name,  age, 
sex,  and  locality  of  the  patient,  the  kind  of  disease  that  he  laboured  under,  and  the 
number  of  cases  that  passed  on,  under  each  visitor's  treatment,  from  the  first  to  the  second, 
or  from  the  second  to  the  third  stage  of  the  disease. 

1733.  Had  you  final  reports  from  them,  giving  the  total  result  in  the  districts?  -I  had. 

1734.  Would  you  be  willing  to  put  those  in  evidence? — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  place 
them  in  evidence.    I  have  them  here. 

1735.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  in  this  manner  form  a  confident  opinion  as  to  the  state  ot 
Newcastle  generally  ? — A  very  confident  opinion. 

1736.  Did  you  become  cognizant  of  the  fact  that,  whatever  number  of  sewers  might 
exist,  there  was  next  to  no  house  drainage? — Exactly;  there  was  no  house-drainage. 

1737.  That  the  land  drainage,  the  subsoil  and  rain-fall  drainage  was  very  imperfect? — 
Very  imperfect. 

1738.  That  the  accommodation  in  the  way  of  privies  and  middens  was  also  very 
defective  ? —  Exceedingly. 

1789.  That  the  scavenage  might  have  been  better? — The    scavenage   was  greatly 
neglected,  and  in  some  cases  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  almost  impracticable. 

1740.  Owing  to  what? — The  construction  of  the  properties. 

1741.  And  as  to  the  state  of  the  paving? — Defective  to  an  extreme  in  many  places. 

1742.  Did  you  also  visit  the  interior  of  the  tenements,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  over-crowding? — I  on  many  occasions  acted  almost  as  a  house-to-house  visitor  myself, 
having  gone  round  the  various  localities  and  inspected  them  myself,  and  gone  into  the 
houses  from  time  to  time,  and  ascertained  the  number  of  persons  there  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  various  premises. 

1743.  Your  occupation  as  superintending  inspector  takes  you  habitually  to  the  worst 
infected  towns  in  the  country,  where  the  ravages  of  epidemics  are  the  most  serious,  I 
believe? — Yes  ;  I  have  had  the  superintendence  of  a  considerable  immber  of  places  where 
cholera  ha>^  broken  out  during  the  present  epidemic,  as  well  as  of  places  abroad. 

1744.  In  those  towns  and  cities  you  have  seen  a  good  many  unfavourable  specimens,  I 
suppose,  of  town-conditions? — Very  shocking,  discreditable,  and  horrible  conditions  of 
things. 

1745.  Have  you  seen  in  those  places  a  destitution  in  the  way  of  privy  accommodation 
which  was  equal  to  what  you  have  seen  here?  —Not  quite. 

174G.  Have  you  seen  the  surface-drainage  as  deficient  as  here?  -  Yes. 
1747.  Have  you  seen  paving  and  scavenging  as  indifferent  ? — Yes. 

174H.  But  taking  all  these  things  together,  did  you  ever  in  the  course  of  your  expei 
rience,  see  any  district  in  any  town  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  in  which,  in  the 
totality  of  sanitary  evils,  the  destitution  of  the  place  was  so  appalling  as  here  ?— Sfuitary 
evils  being  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  some  exist  in  greater  intensity  in  some  places  t'  an  in 
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IfectorGavin,Esq.,  others;  but,  taking  all  things  together,  there  are  certain  districts  of  Newcastle  which  seem 
M  D.  to  me  to  exhibit  a  larger  number  of  these  evils  than  any  other  place  with  which  I  am 
  acquainted. 

21th  Jan.  1854.        1749.  You  would  not  deny  that,  in  any  one  or  other  individual  point,  some  other  town 

 might  be  found  lo  present  features  as  unfavourable? — I  am  quite  sure  tbat  many  towns 

present  features  in  tliemseives  more  unfavovirahle  in  special  aspects;  but  when  we  take 
nito  consideration — not  only  the  amount  of  excrementitious  matter  lying  on  the  surface  and 
tiie  want  of  suri'ace  and  house  drainage,  but  also  the  structural  condition  of  the  property, 
and  the  natural  po-iuon  of  it— the  geographical  position  I  mean — all  these  things  being 
taken  together  with  the  want  of  ventdation,  make  a  sum  of  evil  which  it  is  difficult,  1 
think,  to  find  eisewliere. 

1750.  Would  those  remarks  of  yours  apply  to  Sandgate  particularly? — -Pecidiarly. 

1751.  It  has  been  stated  here,  that  Pandon  is  worse  than  Sandgate — is  that  your  opinion  ? 
— It  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  worse.  It  is  very  bad.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so 
bad — inasmuch  as  there  are  not  the  same  number  of  narrovv  alleys  in  it  excluding  ventilation. 

17  32.  In  that  one  lespect  you  thitdc  it  is  better? — I  think  it  is. 

1753.  Is  the  Castle  Garth  and  Close  district  any  better? — They  are  very  bad  districts, 
but  pi'obahlv  belter  in  that  respect,  that  they  have  considerably  wider  alleys,  or  streets  as 
it  were,  which  intersect  them,  so  as  to  give  a  larger  amount  of  ventilation. 

1754.  Iti  other  respects  would  you  think  them  as  bad  ? — Nearly. 

1755.  We  have  had  evidence  given  to  us,  to  the  effect  that  the  condition  of  Sandgate  was 
hopeless,  and  that  to  improve  it  eH'ectually  you  must  pull  it  down  and  re-build  it.  What 
opinion  do  you  entertain  upon  that  point  ? — I  believe  tlmt  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
economy  to  the  I^oard  of  Guardians,  and  to  the  corporation  to  destroy  it  utterlv,  and  to 
rase  it  from  the  ground.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  moral  duty,  which  attaches  to  the  parties 
in  charge  of  the  lives  of  the  luunbler  clashes,  that  they  should  destroy  conditions  of  things 
wiiich  are  inevitable  and  necessary  causes  of  disease  and  premature  death ;  and 
consequently  of  suffering,  and  widowhood,  and  orphanage,  and  I  would  say  of  crime. 

1756.  Supposing  you  wanted  to  put  Pandon  into  a  proper  condition,  would  you  proceed 
ranch  in  the  same  way  with  reference  to  it? — There  are  an  immense  majority  of  the 
houses  ill  these  districts  unfit  for  himian  habitation,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
capable  of  being  rendered  fit  for  human  i)abitation,  except  by  structural  arrangements, 
connnencing  v/ith  the  razui'e  of  the  property. 

1757.  Woidd  those  remarks  of  yours  also  apply  to  the  tliird  district  I  have  mentioned, 
Caslle  Garth  Jind  tlu^  Ciose  ? — I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  those. 

1758.  At  all  events  there  are  considerable  districts  in  this  town,  which  you  think  utterly 
iiicapable  of  being  rendered  fit  for  human  habitation,  without  being  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt'' — Surely  1  do. 

1759.  {Mr.  Simon.)  At  the  time  of  your  arrival,  was  the  epidemic  at  its  heiuht? — It 
did  not  appear  to  be  at  its  height  at  the  time  wht-ii  I  arrived ;  because  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  disease  were  imperfectly  known.  It  really  was  at  its  height,  but 
it  was  wot  supposed  to  be  so  at  that  time.  I  arrived  here  on  the  17th.  The  iiiafhest 
number  of  deaths  occurring  on  any  one  day  was  on  tlie  1  (ith  ;  the  immber  being  114;  but  it 
was  not  till  a  considerable  time  after  that,  that  we  really  supposed  that  we  had  arrived 
at  the  acme  of  tiie  disease,  inasmuch  as  the  deaths  being  registered  some  days,  and  often 
times  several  day.s,  alter  they  had  actually  occurred,  the  mortality  was  made  to  appear, 
on  the  several  days  on  which  the  registration  was  taken,  to  be  larger  than  the  mortality 
ready  was,  and  less  as  referring  to  a  previous  period. 

1760.  {The  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.)  It  was  necessarily  so? — Clearly,  it  is  one  of 
tlie  conditions  necessarily  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  Registration  Act. 

{Tlie  IMtncss  ilien  handed  in  some  reports  hj  him  to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  from 
which  the  folhming  tables  are  extracted.) 

Table  I. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Cholera  in  the  different  classes  of  life  in  the 
several  Districts  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1853. 


Artificers  and 

Gentry. 

Tradesmen. 

Labourers. 

Total. 

All  Saints,  West  of  Ouseburn- 

0 

56 

362 

418 

St.  Nicholas  and  St.  John    -           -           -  - 

2 

69 

267 

338 

St.  Andrews  ----- 

17 

89 

141 

247 

Westgate  and  Elswick       -          -          -  - 

17 

96 

234 

347 

All  Saints,  East  of  Ouseburn    -          -  - 

1 

6 

170 

177 

37 

316 

1,174 

1,527 

Proportion  per  cent  : — 

Gentry               -  -  2-42 

Tradesmen          -  -  20-69 

Artificers  and  Labourers  -  76"82 


(Signed) 


99-93 

Hector  Gavin. 
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Hector  Gavin,  Esq.. 
TABLE  II.  M.D. 

Showing  the  day  by  day  Return  of  Deaths  in  theRegistration  District  of  Newcastle   24ih  Jan.  1854. 
from  31st  of  August  to  4th  November  1853. 


Date. 

1853. 

Gentry, 

Tradesmen. 

Ai-tizans. 

Labourers. 

Paupers. 

■ 

Prisoners. 

Total. 

.1 

September  1 

55 

2 

4 

55 

55 

53 

6 

» 

2 

55 

55 

2 

55 

55 

35 

2 

3 

5> 

1 

4 

58 

35 

55 

5 

J5 

4 

55 

3 

1 

2 

53 

55 

6 

5> 

5 

)) 

2 

2 

53 

51 

7 

!5 

6 

55 

1  2 

2 

55 

1 

55 

5 

;5 

7 

1 

55 

1 

1 

53 

55 

3 

J) 

8 

55 

4 

7 

4 

51 

1 

16 

)> 

9 

)5 

1  5 

5 

55 

55 

19 

}> 

S.  10 

1 

1 

9 

9 

55 

55 

19 

» 

S.  11 

55 

8 

10 

12 

1 

55 

31 

M,  12 

55 

15 

12 

10 

1 

55 

38 

T.  13 

2 

17 

26 

13 

1 

33 

59 

» 

W.  14 

1 

21 

40 

23 

3 

1 

89 

!5 

T  15 

4 

27 

53 

21 

1 

53 

106 

5) 

F.  16 

3 

26 

56 

27 

2 

33 

114 

}^ 

S.  17 

2 

21 

42 

34 

4 

55 

103 

»> 

S.  18 

6 

17 

47 

30 

2 

38 

102 

J) 

M.  19 

2 

24 

47 

35 

2 

58 

110 

>) 

T.  20 

2 

21 

39 

21 

2 

88 

85 

!> 

W.21 

3 

8 

31 

22 

3 

5) 

67 

T.  22 

2 

15 

38 

26 

33 

85 

81 

» 

F.  23 

2 

14 

30 

13 

1 

85 

60 

» 

24 

2 

12 

29 

11 

2 

35 

56 

J> 

25 

55 

14 

29 

13 

1 

5! 

60 

J> 

'' 

5 

21 

8 

55 

58 

34 

)» 

27 

1 

4 

18 

11 

55 

51 

34 

J5 

28 

1 

3 

13 

9 

5> 

>5 

26 

J5 

29 

55 

6 

4 

8 

55 
33 

55 

18 

)> 

30 

55 

2 

7 

3 

55 

12 

October 

1 

5) 

3 

9 

2 

33 

55 

14 

)j 

2 

1 

55 

0 

7 

2 

,5 

15 

3 

55 

3 

9 

3 

1 

55 

16 

» 

4 

!5 

55 

3 

6 

55 

" 

9 

5 

55 

2 

2 

10 

35 

5, 

14 

!) 

6 

55 

1 

4 

5 

33  j 

58 

10 

» 

I 

55 

55 

5 

1 

1 

85 

7 

8 

5) 

55 

5 

1 

2 

18 

8 

J5 

9 

55 

55 

1 

J  ! 

J5 

2 

5! 

10 

55 

55 

2 

"  i 

35 

2 

J> 

11 

}> 

55 

1 

1 

"  1 

35 

2 

55 

12 

55 

1 

1 

3 

1  ! 

53 

6 

»» 

13 

1 

4 

?3  1 

58 

5 

55 

14 

1 

1 

o 

1  j 

33 

5 

55 

15 

55 

55 

3 

1 

55 

4 

55 

16 

55 

1 

55 

5, 

4 

55 

17 

55 

55 

2 

I 

35 

S 

55 

18 

55 

55 

2 

53 

55  • 

4 

55 

19 

55 

1 

55 

o 

55 

20 

53 

1  1 

55 

21 

55 

1 

55 

1  ! 

1 

55 

3 

55 

22 

55 

55 

1 

53  , 

1 

" 

2 

55 

23 

55 

55 

\ 

1  \ 

35 

35 

2 

55 

24 

55 

1 

53 

5. 

'3 

3 

55 

25 

55 

5) 

1 

1 

85 

2 

26 

55 

27 

55 

55 

55 

35 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

» 

55 

55 

85 

S5 

28 

55 

1 

55 

1 

53 

53 

2 

55 

29 

15 

55 

1 

55 

33 

55 

1 

31 

November  2 

55 
55 

55 
35 
55 

1 

1 

35 
35 

35 

55 

1 
1 

55 

4 

55 

1 

35 

55 
53 

55 
55 

1 

37 

316 

701 

434 

37 

2 

1,527 

(Signed)  H.  Gavin. 
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Hector Gavin,Esq.,       1761.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  state  that  such  knowledge  as  you  acquired  at  the  time  led 
M.D.  you  to  consider  many  places  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — Very  many. 

— •  176-2.  Did  you  find  that  any  steps  had  been  taken  before  your  arrival  to  close  those 

24th  Jan.  1854.    houses  ? — Not  any. 

"T""   '  1763.  Did  you  adopt  any  proceedings,  when  that  came  to  your  knowledge  ? — On  the 

Saturday,  being  the  day  of  my  arrival,  1  was  in  communication  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
had  the  charge  of  passing  a  Bill  through  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  the  town  of 
Newcastle;  and  I  discovered  from  iiis  conversation  that  in  that  Act  there  was  a  clause  by 
which  power  v/as  given  to  shut  up  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation.  That  power  seemed 
to  me  so  exceedingly  desirable,  and  so  important  to  make  use  of  at  the  time,  that  I  made 
arrangements  for,  on  the  Monday,  the  next  legal  day,  taking  steps  for  shutting  up  some 
houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  in  order  that  a  commencement  might  be  made  in  what  I 
considered  a  most  important  sanitary  service.  On  the  Monday,  these  steps  were  taken  ;  the 
necessary  certificates  were  given,  and  on  these  steps  the  first  house  in  Newcastle  which 
was  returned  unfit  for  human  habitation  was  shut  up. 

1764.  Who  signed  that  certificate  ? — My  colleague,  Mr.  Grainger,  and  myself. 

1765.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Is  it  Mr.  Thomas  Gray  to  whom  you  allude  ? — I  do  not 
exactly  know  the  gentleman's  christian  name. 

1766.  Was  he  a  Mr.  Gray  ?— Mr.  Gray. 

1767.  (Mr.  Simon.)  As  far  as  you  could  gather  from  the  reports  of  your  visitors,  should 
you  have  inferred  that  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  was  in  active  operation  at  the  time  ? — 
Most  unquestionably  not. 

1768.  Not  on  the  17th? — Certainly  not ;  it  never  had  been  to  my  knowledge. 

1769.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  by  the  town  council  ?— Either  by  the  board  of  guardians 
upon  whom  that  duty  properly  devolved,  or  by  the  town  council  who  subsequently  adopted 
it,  I  believe,  on  the  19th. 

1770.  Do  we  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  aware  that  the  board  of 
guardians  ever  put  it  in  force  ? — I  mean  by  putting  it  in  force,  putting  it  in  force  in 
that  effective  and  complete  manner  in  which  I  consider  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act 
ought  to  be  put  in  force. 

1771.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  observe  any  improvement  of  activity  after  the  2'2d  of 
September  ?— Unquestionably  the  authorities  under  the  influence  of  pressure  from  without 
were  exceedingly  industrious,  and  did  a  great  many  things  which  were  highly  creditable 
to  them. 

1772.  {Cliairman.)  I  find  it  stated  on  the  minutes  of  the  committee  of  the  22d  Sep- 
tember 1853,  that  notice  was  to  be  given  by  advertisement  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Newcastle,  that  the  town  council  would  put  in  force  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act.  Do 
you  believe  that  to  be  correct? — I  am  aware  of  those  circumstances. 

1773.  (Mr.  Simon.)  It  having  previously  been  enforced  by  the  board  of  girardians  ? — By 
tht;  board  of  guardians.  It  was  found  that  the  board  of  guardians  had  not  the  machinery 
and  complete  organisation  necessary  at  the  time  when  so  many  nuisances  prevailed,  and 
80  many  active  measures  were  required,  to  abate  them  with  that  rapidity  which  was 
essential.  The  town  council  had  the  machinery  and  were  willing  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  duties,  and  therefore  the  board  of  guardians  resigned  to  them  the  performance  of  that 
trust. 

1774.  During  any  portion  of  your  superintendence  here  did  you  find  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act  worked  in  a  manner  proportionate  to  the  eniergency — worked  thoroughly  ? — 
1  have  already  stated  that  1  do  not  think  that  that  Act  has  ever  been  put  into  operation  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  conceive  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  ought  to  be  put  into  operation  in 
such  towns  as  Newcastle  for  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

1775.  Were  you  cognizant  during  your  stay  here  of  the  existence  of  any  inspectors  of 
lodging-houses  ? — Yes.  Two  persons,  police  officers,  were  appointed  for  that  special 
purpose.  I  accompanied  these  two  police  oflBcers  one  night — 1  forget  the  exact  date — 
from  about  10  in  the  evening  till  early  in  the  morning,  through  a  vast  number  of  the  worst- 
conditioned  lodging-houses  in  the  worst-conditioned  districts  ;  but  previously,  that  is  till  a 
period  shortly  antecedent  to  my  aiTival,  the  Lodging-houses  Acts  had  not  been  put  into 
operation. 

1776.  Are  you  aware  at  what  time  it  had  come  into  operation;  was  it  during  the 
epidemic  ? — It  was  after  Mr.  Grainger's  arrival,  and,  I  believe,  at  his  suggestion. 

1777.  {Chairman.)  It  had  not  been  put  into  operation  on  the  14tli  of  September.  That 
appears  in  Mr.  Grainger's  reports  of  that  day  and  of  the  12th  September  to  the 
Board  of  Health?  — I  think  it  was  about  the  1 4th,  or  shortly  after. 

1778.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Were  the  returns  that  your  visitors  made  of  nuisances  brought 
mediately  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities  ? — The  visitors  handed  in  their  returns  of 
nuisances  to  me  at  the  same  time  that  they  handed  in  their  reports  of  their  daily 
visitation.  - 

1779.  On  separate  forms? — On  separate  schedules,  and  these  returns  were  handed  by 
me  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  guardians,  who  properly  attended  to  them,  that  is  to  say, 
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when  the  charije  of  the  suppression  of  nuisances  was  in  the  board  of  guardians ;  and  I  Hector Gavin,Esq\ 
take  it  that  that  <ifentleman  subsequently  handed  them  to  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  M.D. 
appointed  by  tlie  sanitary  committee  of  the  town  council.' 

1780.  Substantially,  when  the  matter  was  dealt  with  by  the  corporation,  were  they 
handed  to  the  corporate  officers? — They  were  handed  through  Mr.  Forster  to  the 
corporate  officers. 

1781.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  Is  there  any  record  of  that? — (Mr.  Town  Clerk.) 
The  inspector  of  nuisances  may  have  such  a  record,  but  I  am  not  aware. 

1782.  (Mr.  Simon.)  There  is  no  book  in  which  they  are  registered  ? — (Mr.  Town  Clerk.) 
No. 

{Dr.  Gavin.)  I  may  state  that  it  was  an  early  part  of  my  service  to  propose  to 
the  sanitary  committee  of  the  town  council  that  a  record  should  be  kept,  in  which  all 
nuisances  that  were  reported  should  be  entered,  the  date  of  the  report,  the  date  of  the 
inspection,  the  date  of  the  proceedings  that  were  laken  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisances, 
and  the  results.  I  beg  to  state  also  that  the  visitors  complained  frequently  to  me,  very 
bitterly,  that  it  was  of  no  use  making  reports  of  nuisances,  because  after  having  again 
and  again  reported  nuisances,  the  nuisances  were  found  by  them  statu  quo. 

1783.  (Mr.  Ton-n  Clei-k.)  To  what  period  of  time  do  you  refer?  —  About  the  third  week 
after  my  arrival  here.  It  is  just  and  right  that  it  should  be  understood  tiiat  there  had 
been  a  caution  given  to  the  local  authorities  not  to  attempt  to  abate  nuisances  where  a 
large,  amount  of  filth  would  require  to  be  disturbed;  and  it  had  been  very  wisely 
suggested  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lee,  that  all  such  large  nuisances,  in  place  of  being  removed, 
should  be  abated  temporarily  by  the  placing  above  them  of  an  amount  of  common  earth, 
sufficient  to  absorb  any  deleterious  gases  which  might  arise  from  them,  and  so  render 
them  temporarily  innocuous. 

1784.  You  would  perhaps  add  that  Mr.  Lee's  suggestion  was  promptly  attended  to  ?— 
Certainly. 

1785.  {Chairman).  Were  these  the  class  of  nuisances  alluded  to  by  your  medical  visitors 
when  they  complained  that  they  could  not  get  them  abated? — No;  they  were  nuisances  of 
a  minor  description. 

1786.  [Mr,  Simon.)  Did  improvement  take  place  during  your  stay  here  in  the 
scavenage,  particularly  of  courts  and  alleys  ? — The  corporation  were  exceedingly  desirous 
of  doing  all  they  could  in  the  way  of  cleansing  certain  streets,  lanes,  couits,  and  alleys  by 
the  use  of  the  hose  and  jet ;  and  there  was  considerable  discussion,  I  recollect,  as  to  the 
means  by  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water,  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  certain  parts  of  the  town  at  the  time,  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  from  the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company  a  supply  of  wsiter 
sufficient  to  wash  the  streets  The  question  then  arose  as  io  whether  they  woidd  not 
be  able  to  make  use  of  a  public  fire-engine  so  as  to  bring  water  up  from  the  river  to 
cleanse  the  streets.  I  am  not  aware  whether  that  suggestion  was  ever  subsequently  put 
into  operation  ;  but  I  believe,  had  the  corporation  had  the  power  of  cleansing  the  streets 
to  a  larger  extent  by  a  supply  of  water,  they  would  have  proceeded  more  actively  than 
they  did  in  the  cleansing  of  the  streets. 

1787.  Did  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that  there  were  certain  cholera  deaths  in  the 
gaol,  on  which  coroner's  inquests  were  held,  and  which  were  returned  by  the  jury  as 
having  occurred  through  the  visitation  of  God? — I  am  aware  that  such  deaths  took  place; 
and  I  think  it  very  important  that  some  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  why  so  much 
mortality  happened  in  the  gaol ;  because  it  appears  to  me,  from  all  the  information  that  I 
■  could  gather,  given  to  me  by  the  talented  and  amiable  officer  of  the  gaol,  Mr.  Greenhow, 
that  the  fault  lay  not  with  the  medical  officer,  but  with  the  arrangements  by  which  too 
great  a  number  of  persons  were  improperly  crowded  into  too  linuted  a  space. 

1788.  Have  you  any  details  upon  that  subject? — Yes,  1  have  a  return  which  1  requested 
the  medical  officer  of  the  gaol  to  make  to  me  of  all  the  cases  of  choleraic  disease  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  gaol  from  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  to  its  termination,  the 
number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea,  approaching  cholera,  and  cholera.  This  is  the  return,  signed, 
I  bel  ieve,  by  Mr.  Greenhow  (producing  the  same).  I  believe  that  to  be  an  accurate  return 
as  given  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  gaol. 

1789.  Is  that  a  description  of  the  crowding? — Yes,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  accurate  one. 

1790.  Will  you  read  it  to  us? — "The  prison  contains  fifty-two  sleeping  cells,  comprising 
"from  350  to  400  cubic  feet — one  prisoner  sleeps  in  each  cell — 12  rooms,  originally 
"  intended  for  sick  rooms,  in  consequence  of  deficient  accommodation,  are  now  used  as 
"sleeping  rooms.  They  vary  in  size  from  750  to  800  cubic  feet.  The  number  of  prisoners 
"sleeping  in  these  rooms  varies  from  three  to  five,  and  occasionally  six.  The  tower,  occuj)ied 
"  entirely  by  females,  contains  six  rooms  of  larger  sizes,  containing  from  2,200  to  3,000 
."  cubic  feet.  In  this  part  of  the  prison,  fifty  females  have  been  occasionally — though  rarely 
" — confined  at  one  time.  During  the  late  epidemic,  eight  prisoners  were  confined  to  bed 
"in  one  room,  containing  1,850  cubic  feet;  and  nine  prisoners  in  another  room,  containing 
,"  2,400  cubic  feet.  The  establishment  of  an  hospital  in  the  men's  sick  rooms  relieved  the 
.."overcrowding  of  tbis  part  of  the  prison  ;  and  good  hospital  arrangements  were  made 
•*  for  the  men." 
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Hec  orGamn,Esq.,      1791.  Does  that  description  convey  to  jour  mind  the  impression  of  overcrowding?  . 

■  Unquestionably  to  a  very  great  extent. 

24th  Jan  1854        179"2.  To  an  extent  likely  to  liave  affected  the  health  of  the  prisoners  ? — To  an  extent 

 '        '    such  as  to  render  it  extremely  probable  that,  in  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  the  disease  would 

locate  itself  in  such  an  establishment. 

1793.  Has  the  mortality  of  prisons,  in  this  country  generally,  been  a  high  mortality 
from  cholera? — No;  quite  the  reverse — by  the  happy  arrangements  which  the  legislature 
lias  made  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  lives  of  prisoners,  they  are  placed  in  a 
far  better  position  than  the  great  mass  of  the  industrious  and  labouring  artisans  of  the 
country. 

1794.  Should  you  consider  the  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  that  occurred  in  this 
establishment  to  be  a  high  sickness  and  mortality  ? — To  be  very  excessive. 

1795.  Did  you  visit  the  prison  youi'self  ? — I  did  carefully,  during  five  or  six  hours.  I 
was  engaged  with  Mr.  Greenhow  in  inspecting  every  part  of  it. 

1796.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  arrangements  for  ventilation? — The 
ventilation  was  exceedingly  imperfect — in  fact  it  was  quite  impossible  to  retain  in  a  state 
of  health  the  number  of  persons  who  were  confined  at  that  time  in  the  prison. 

1797.  We  have  had  brought  under  our  notice  that  a  village  some  little  distance  from 
here,  supposed  to  have  been  particularly  healthy,  and  supposed  to  have  very  good 
sanitary  arrangements,  or  at  all  events  not  known  by  the  gentleman  who  gave  us  the 
information  to  have  any  sanitary  defects,  suffered  extremely  from  cholera.  That  was  the 
village  of  Whalton.  Did  any  matters  relating  to  that  village  fall  within  your  knowledge  ? 
— In  consequence  of  the  representation  that  this  so-considered  healthy  village  had  suffered 
severely  from  cholera,  I  received  instructions  from  the  General  Board  of  Health  to 
proceed  to  Whalton,  and  to  make  an  examination  as  to  the  amount  of  mortality  that  had 
prevailed  there,  and  the  causes  which  had  led  to  it. 

1798.  What  was  the  result  at  which  you  arrived  ? — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
impression  that  it  was  anything  like  a  sanitary  village  is  erroneous  in  the  extreme;  for 
having  gone  into  every  room  and  every  house  occupied  by  persons  affected  by  choleraic 
disease  during  the  outbreak  there,  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  village  presented  conditions 
of  things  highly  favourable  to  the  reception  of  the  epidemic  in  almost  every  instance. 

1799.  Is  it  a  pretty  village? — Passing  through  it  by  the  highway  from  Morpeth,  you 
have  on  the  right  hand  side  a  green  sward,  and  the  lime-washed  houses  give  it  a  clean 
aspect,  which  would  quite  deceive  the  passer  by  ;  but,  on  entering  into  the  houses 
themselves,  you  find  a  want  of  ventilation,  a  want  of  house  drainage,  a  percolation  of  water 
from  behind  rendering  the  houses  damp,  the  existence  of  accumulations  of  abomination 
round  about,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  the  houses,  a  want  of  domestic  conveniences, 
and,  where  they  exist,  conditions  such  as  to  be  eminently  favourable  for  the  reception  of 
epidemic  cholera. 

1800.  Having  your  note-book  before  you,  perhaps  you  can  give  us  some  particular 
illustrations  of  what  you  allude  to  ? — The  most  striking  instance  perhaps  is  that  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  district  himself,  whose  wife  was  one  of  the  fii'st  to  perish  by  the 
disease ;  and  whose  house  was  the  last  exhibited  to  me.  Mr.  Vardy's  wife  died  very 
early  in  the  epidemic ;  and  Mr.  Vardj^  with  great  difficulty  was  prevailed  on  by  me  to 
show  me  his  back  premises;  but,  having  visited  those  back  premises,  J  found  that  within 
a  few  feet  of  his  wife's  bedroom  there  were  fourteen  cart  loads  of  manure,  with  a  quantity 
of  the  drainage  matter  from  this  manure  lying  round  about,  and  the  drain  going  under  a 
stable  into  the  common  sewer  immediately  below.  I  cannot  conceive  any  probable 
condition  of  things  which  would  be  more  favourable  for  the  localisation  of  disease  than 
having  that  matter  constantly  under  the  window  of  an  invalid,  imable  to  leave  her  room. 

1801.  If  it  had  happened  to  you  to  survey  this  place,  not  knowing  that  cholera  had 
prevailed  there,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  pronounce  on  its  state  of  sanitary  fortification 
as  against  that  disease,  should  you  have  formed  a  favourable  opinion? — Certainly  not.  I 
think  it  has  all  the  conditions  which  are  unfavourable  to  health.  It  has  no  house  drainage; 
it  had  at  the  time  an  excessively  damp  soil,  which  is  one  of  the  most  predisposing  causes 
we  know  of  in  respect  of  cholera — the  few  feet  of  earth,  imposed  on  the  strata  of  stone, 
were  saturated  with  moisture;  there  are  no  means  for  the  removal  of  the  reftise,  no 
proper  conveniences,  and  no  ventilation  in  many  of  those  houses. 

1802.  Is  it  a  consequence  of  that,  that  the  matters  which  should  pass  off  by  house 
drainage  are  retained? — They  are  raised  in  vapour  by  every  sun  that  shines,  they  are 
inhaled  by  every  individual,  and  always  tend  to  the  deterioration  of  the  health  of  the 
individual. 

1803.  Then,  so  far,  it  would  be  your  belief  that  any  report  which  we  may  have  had 
furnished  to  us  as  to  that  village  being  in  a  sanitary  condition  must  have  been  founded  on 
a  superficial  observation? — It  must  hare  been  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  locality 
from  without,  and  not  from  within. 

1804.  {Chairman.)  In  your  judgment,  and  after  your  detailed  inspection  of  the  whole 
place,  does  that  village  of  Whalton  present  any  exception  whatsoever  to  the  ordinary 
sanitary  doctrine,  that  disease  and  epidemics  are  generally  to  be  found  where  sanitary 
arrauirements  are  defective  ? — Most  unquestionably  not. 
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1805.  It  is  rather  a  confirmation  of  the  rule  ? — The  cleanliness  of  the  exterior,  and  the  Hector Gavin,Esq.i 
cleaiilluecd  of  certain  portions  within,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  lime  washing  of  the  walls,  ^^D. 
give  it  a  cle^n  appearance  which  1  think  has  misled  superficial  observers. 

1806.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  happen  to  know,  whether  zymotic  diseases  of  any  kind  had 
prevailed  there  before  this  "outbreak  of  cholera? — I  am  only  aware  that  one  case  of  cholera 
had  occurred  there  at  an  early  period  in  1832,  in  the  case  of  Douglas— this  case  however 
is  stated  to  have  been  imported,  or  seemed  to  have  been  imported,  from  Wallsend,  where 
cholera  had  been.  The  person  attacked  certainly  had  then  the  disease  incubating  in  him, 
because  he  was  taken  ill  two  hours  after  his  arrival. 

1807.  Were  certain  measurements  taken  of  the  widths  of  the  alleys  or  entries,  in  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  under  your  direction  ? — My  colleague,  Mr.  Grainger, 
being  very  anxious  to  ascertain  the  physic  d  facts  in  relation  to  that  district,  requested  me 
to  obtain  for  him  not  only  statements  as  to  the  privy  accommodation,  but  as  to  the  size  of 
the  various  alleys.  I  sent  him  a  general  summary  which  I  caused  to  be  taken;  but  1 
furnished  myself  with  minute  details. 

1808.  {Chairmon.')  Taken  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  George   Lockey  ? — Yes,  I 
employed  him  to  make  measurements. 

1809.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  those  details? — I  believe 
these  facts  are  accurately  given — great  care  was  taken,  and  continued  inspection  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  accuracy. 

1810.  Is  that  the  paper  (lianding  a  paper  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes. 

1811.  We  find  that  the  average  width  of  the  8,000  or  9,000  links'*  length  of  entries  there 
is,  at  their  entrance,  from  three  feet  four  inches  to  three  feet  six  inches ;  and  that  their 
width  at  the  centre  may  be  taken  at  the  average  as  four  feet.  Will  that  average  accord 
Avith  the  results  of  your  own  personal  observation? — Precisely. 


{The  following  are  the  measurements  alluded  to ;  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  which  was 
afterwards  sworn  to  hy  Mr.  George  Lockey,  toho  made  them.) 

Measurements  of  Entries  in  Sandgate,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

North  Side. 


Breadths. 

No. 

Length  in 

Links.* 

Entrance. 

Centre. 

Outlet. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

1 

Renoldson's  Court 

225 

3 

4 

13 

4 

3 

4 

2 

Barley  Mow  Entry 

Eddy's  Entry 

Seller's  Entry  (no  outlet) 

260 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

210 

3 

4 

7 

4 

7 

4 

4 

140 

3 

4 

4 

8 

0 

Mill  Entry  *  - 
Johnson's  Entry 

260 

3 

4 

8 

0 

4 

0 

6 

265 

3 

4 

8 

0 

3 

4 

7 

Wranghara's  Entry 

255 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Spencer's  Entry  with 

105 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Turning  leading  into 
Three  Tuns  or  Maugham 

65 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

lo 

's  Entry! 

271 

4 

0 

4 

8 

4 

0 

ll 

Gibson's  Entry,  Chapel  Lane  )^  - 

167 

3 

4 

3 

8 

4 

0 

12 

Hill's  Entry,  Chapel  Lane       J  - 

141 

3 

4 

4 

0 

4 

13 

Meeting  House  Lane 
Nag's  Head  Entry 

260 

3 

8 

3 

4 

4 

0 

14 

250 

4 

0 

6 

0 

4 

8 

15 

Robson's  Entiy 

115 

4 

6 

8 

16 

Anchor  Entry 

250 

O 

O 

4 

4 

8 

4 

0 

17 

Blacksmith's  Entry 

270 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

18 

Cox's  Entry  (no  outlet) 

104 

3 

4 

19 

Young's  Entry 
Sommerbell's  Entry 

270 

3 

4 

14 

0 

5 

0 

20 

122 

3 

4 

6 

8 

Youll's  Entry 
Row's  Entry 

Short  Entries  no 

Watson's  Entry 

outlets,  average 

White  House  Entry 

breadth  3  ft.  4  in. 

21 

Hodgson's  Entry 

Wood  Entry  - 

270 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Total 

4,275 

*  A  link  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  chain,  so  that  8,000  links  make  a  mile.  — 

U3 


Vide  Q.  6,990j?ose. 


Hector  Gavin,  Esq., 
M.D. 

24th  Jan.  1854. 


mfnutes  ov  evu>enee  taken  before  the 
South  Side. 


1 

Length  in 

Breadth. 

No. 

Names  of  Entries. 

Links. 

Entrance. 

Centre. 

Outlet. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

22 

Folly  Laue     -             -             -  - 

75 

7  4 

^  A 

7  4 

7  4 

23 

Cross  Keys  Entry - 

252 

4  0 

4  8 

6  0 

24 

Pot  House  Entry  ... 

268 

4  8 

6  0 

5  4 

25 

Flag  Entry            -              -              -  - 

z77 

6  4 

8  0 

6  0 

26 

Petrie's  Entry  ... 

291 

3  4 

5  4 

4  8 

27 

Keel  Entry           -             -             -  - 

140 

4  0 

4  0 

— 

28 

Steam  Wharf  Yard  ... 

290 

13  4 

4  8 

29 

Malcolm  s  Chare    -             -             -  - 

293 

0  8 

0  0 

6  0 

30 

Blue  Bell  Entry 

275 

4  0 

6  8 

6  8 

31 

Bell's  Lane           -                           -  - 

280 

3  4 

7  4 

3  4 

32 

Tyne  Brewery  ... 

280 

15  4 

31  4 

11  4 

33 

Mount  Pleasant      -              -              -  - 

140 

5  4 

5  4 

— 

34 

Pin  Entry  ..... 

1 19 

6  4 

9  4 

35 

Continuation  oi  rm  Entry     -              -  - 

79 

6  4 

Q 

D  0 

— 

36 

Entry  out  of  bandgate  - 

100 

3  4 

4  8 

— 

37 

Half  Moon  Entry  -              -              -  - 

205 

0  0 

4  8 

5  4 

38 

Brewery  Lane  ... 

60 

3  4 

3  4 

39 

The  Swirle            -              -              -  - 

312 

24  0 

24  8 

26  8 

40 

Dock  House  Lane          ~             .  . 

207 

3  4 

6  8 

6  8 

41 

Nimmey's  Entry    -              -              -  - 

209 

4  4 

12  8 

6  0 

42 

Downey's  Entry             .              .  . 

204 

3  4 

7  4 

8  0 

43 

The  Gas  Works,  195  by  108  links 

44 

Dalton's  Entry  ... 

196 

3  4 

6  0 

4  4 

45 

Wide  Open           -             -             -  - 

Total  length 

4,552  links 

The  exact  breadths  are  given  as  to  entrances  and  outlets;  the  centres  are  averaged, 
or  taken  extreme. 

Average  breadths:  —  At  entrance,  3ft.  4in.  to  3ft.  6in. 

At  the  centre  many  of  them  ;ire  wider  than  at  the  entrance;  bift  4  feet  may  be  taken 
as  the  average.    The  outlets  nre  again  contracted. 

Between  tlie  gas  works  and  Wide  Open,  there  is  a  house,  formerl}^  Farrington's,  which 
was  fitted  up  as  a  cholera  hospital  during  the  epidemic  of  1831. 


Le!)glh  of  Sandgate  itself 

St.  Ann's  Street,  being  a  continuation  1 
-  of  Sandgate  / 

Total  length 

-    Width—  feet 

Sandgate   -  -  -  28 

St.  Ann's  Street        -  -  10 

Area  of  Sandgate  Block : — 

South  Side,  from  Folly  to  Swirle 
North  Side,  from  Folly  to  Wood  Entry 

St.  Ann's  Street : — 

South  Side,  from  Swirle  to  Wide  Open 
North  Side,  from  Wood  Entry  to  New  Road 


Total  area  of  Sandgate 


10  chains. 
5  „ 


15 


ft.  in.  feet 
12    0  10 

9    4  8 


A. 

R. 

p. 

2 

2 

32 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

5    0  32 


2  2 


7    2  32 


Prepared  for  Dr.  Gavin. 


George  Lockey, 

October  20,  1853. 


1812.  During  your  stay  in  this  town,  from  such  information  as  you  gathered  for 
yourself,  and  from  such  information  as  the  visitors  brought  under  your  notice,  should  you 
have  inferred  that  the  109th  clause  of  that  Local  Act  of  \SAQ  {handing  the  same  to  the 
witness)  was  in  operation  within  the  borough?  Perhaps  you  will  mention  the  articles  in 
the  clause  separately  ? — "  Be  it  enacted  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  council  and 
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"  they  are  hereby  empowered  from  time  to  time  to  make  bye-laws  as  tliey  shall  think  /it  for  all  Hector Gavin,£sq.f 
"or  any  of  the  purposes  following,  tiiat  is  to  say,  for  making  regulations  for  the  registration  ^^--O. 
"and  inspection  of  slaughter-houses,  and  knackers'  yards,  and  for  keeping  the  same  in  a  " 
"cleanly  and  proper  slate,  atid  for  removing  filth  therelrom  at  least  once  in  every  week."  °'  " 

I  certainly  am  unaware  of  any  regulations  having  been  in  force  for  that  purpose,  if  any 
such  have  ever  been  made. 

1813.  "For  regulating  the  manner  of  keepino-  swine,  and  preventing  the  keeping 
"  thereof  within  any  dwelling  house,  and  for  describing  the  limits  in  such  borough  within 
"  which  it  shiiil  be  lawl'ul  to  keep  the  same."  Did  you  see  evidence  of  the  operation  of 
any  regulations  made  under  that  power  and  authority  ?— I  saw  no  such  evidence. 

1814.  Did  complaints  come  under  your  notice  of  the  keeping  of  swine  about  houses  ? — ■ 
Continually.  I  should  be  very  desirous  to  put  in  evidence  the  returns  of  the  medical 
visitors  with  regard  to  the  nuisances  which  tliey  fuund,  in  order  that  something  like  an 
accurate  idea  might  be  had  of  the  enormous  number  of  nuisances  which  actually  existed, 
and  which  were  complained  of. 

1815.  "  For  regulating  the  duties  of  scavengers,  and  for  regulating  the  management  of 
"  public  privies."  Did  you  see  evidence  of  that  ? — There  must  have  been  some  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  scavenging,  because  it  was  performed  ;  though  certainly  in 
an  imperfect  manner. 

1816.  And  touching  the  puolic  privies? — I  am  not  aware  what  regulations  had  been 
made — perhaps  this  is  a  matter  of  ignorance  on  my  part.  There  mat/  have  been  some 
regulations  made,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  them. 

1817.  Were  they  found  in  a  good  condition.  Did  the  visitors  report  them  to  you  as 
being  in  a  good  condition  when  they  alluded  to  them? — Unless  very  efficient  care  indeed, 
be  taken  of  public  privies,  they  become  intolerable  nuisances,  1  am  not  aware  of  any 
town  in  the  kingdom,  except  perhaps  Inverness,  and  a  new  public  privy  erected  at  Dundee, 
where  efficient  regulations  have  been  made  for  frequent  and  effectual  cleansing  of 
public  privies. 

1817  a.  "  For  making  regulations  for  the  registering  of  lodging-houses,  and  for  main- 
"  taining  cleanliness  therein,  and  keeping  them  in  a  wholesome  condition  ?" — That 
certainly  was  not  adopted. 

1817  B.  "  P^or  laying  down  rules  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings  ?" — I 
believe  no  such  rules  were  ever  laid  down. 

1818.  No  such  rules  came  under  your  cognizance  ? — Unquestionably  not. 

1819.  Did  the  details  brought  under  your  notice  by  your  medical  visitors  make  it  seem 
probable  to  you  that  such  laws  had  been  in  operation  ? — The  only  evidence  I  know  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  rules  is  their  authorization  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

1820.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  here  of  the  working  of  the  public  Act  for  the 
establishment  of  lodging-houses  for  the  labouring  classes  ? — No;  1  believe  no  such  powers 
were  ever  exercised  or  contemplated. 

1821.  Did  it  appear  to  you,  from  the  condition  of  the  poorer  population  here,  that  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  wotild  have  been  desirable  ? — One  of  the  most  valuable  blessings 
and  boons  that  could  have  been  conferred  upon  the  population. 

1822.  Do  you  happen  to  know  much  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  such  establishments 
in  London  as  model  lodging-houses  ? — 1  have  been  over  most  of  them,  and  know  their 
condition  and  their  rules  pretty  well. 

1823.  Have  they  enjoyed  any  particular  exemption  from  illness  ? — Almost  beyond 
belief.  The  amount  of  disease  that  has  prevailed  in  these  establishments  is  so  small  as 
almost  to  strike  the  reader,  lor  the  first  time,  with  incredulity;  and  it  is  only  by  a  series 
of  observations,  extended  over  a  series  of  years,  that  one  is  ultimately  led  to  the  conviction 
that  there  is  not  some  deep-seated  source  of  fallacy  as  to  the  amount  of  mortality  that  prevails 
in  these  establishments.  The  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  those 
establishments  is  so  eminently  in  their  favour,  and  so  largely  against  the  condition  of 
the  people  who  dwell  upon  the  property  close  by,  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  marked 
improvements  in  the  legislation  of  modern  days  in  the  way  of  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

\ 824.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith's  late  pamphlet  upon  tlie  subject  ? — 1  have  the  most  perfect  reason  to  believe  in  its 
exactitude. 

1825.  The  mortality  there  is  stated  to  be  seven  per  mille  per  annum,  instead  of  more 
than  twenty-eight  per  mille,  as  in  Newcastle,  on  the  average  of  the  last  fifteen  years  ?  — 
Yes,  exceedingly  small. 

1826.  [Mr.  Simon.)  Supposing  some  lew  houses  of  that  description  had  been  established 
within  the  borough  of  Newcastle,  do  you  believe  that  the  few  hundred  persons  contained 
in  those  dwellings  might  have  enjoyed  a  comparative  exemption  Irom  disease  ? — I  here 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  the  same  results,  which  have  proved  so  successful 
in  all  other  places,  would  have  proved  equally  successtul  in  Newcastle. 

1827.  Would  they  have  been  ol  advantage  beyond  that? — Infinitely,  in  so  far  as  they 
would  iiave  served  as  examples  to  those  \\ho  were  willing  to  invest  money  in  the  erection 
ot  property  lor  the  accommodation  ol  the  labouring  classes;  and  many  of  the  rich  are 
unvyiUing  lo  invest  their  money  in  that  kind  of  property,  from  a  doubt  as  to  its  being 
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Hector Gavin,Esq.,  remunerative ;  whereas  it  has  been  found  by  these  establishments,  that  such  properties 
M.D.  may  be  made  perfectly  remunerative.    In  further  reference  to  the  model  lodging  houses, 

  and  with  regard  to  a  very  important  and  highly  desirable  clause  in  the  Newcastle  Act 

24th  Jan,  1854.  which  power  is  given  to  shut  up  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  I  would 

 respectfully  submit — supposing  this  inquiry  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  remedying  of 

evils  which  are  proved  to  exist — that  it  is  liighly  desirable  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
prevention  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  represented  to  exist  in  Newcastle  should  be 
made — not  after  they  have  been  arrived  at — but  before ;  and  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
more  expedient, — in  place  of  shutting  up  houses  which  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of 
disease  existing  in  them,  or  for  other  reasons,  have  been  declared  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation, — that  all  houses  should  be  certified  to  be  fit  for  human  habitation  before  they  are 
let,  to  the  very  poor  classes  at  least ;  and  that  if  a  house  be  not  so  certified,  the  power  to 
recover  rent  should  be  taken  away  from  the  landloid;  and  perhaps,  if  necessary,  that  a 
penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  the  landlord,  lor  letting  a  house  which  had  not  been 
certified  to  be  fit  for  the  reception  of  human  beings. 

1628.  You  would  think  that  houses,  let  in  separate  tenements  for  the  reception  of 
several  families,  require  as  much  supervision,  and  as  careful  regulation,  as  those  so-called 
lodging-houses,  which  receive  great  numbers  of  separate  individuals? — It  appears  to  me 
that,  if  it  has  been  found  desirable  by  the  legislature  that  the  mass  of  the  community  of 
the  lowest  description,  the  vagrant  population,  should  have  health  secured  to  them  by  a 
registration  of  the  houses  in  which  they  reside,  and  by  the  enforcemciu  of  conditions 
favourable  to  health,  it  is  very  desirable  to  extend  that  measure  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
industrious  and  labouring  poor  of  the  country. 

1829.  (Chairman.)  You  are  aware  that  similar  arrangements  prevail  to  some  extent  with 
regard  to  ships  ? — They  do. 

1830.  That  the  admiralty  and  other  public  bodies  often  will  not  charter  or  take  up  a 
ship  till  there  is  a  certificate  obtained  from  a  proper  person  that  she  is  sea-worthy,  and  you 
propose  that  the  landlord  shall  not  be  allowed  to  let  a  house  in  that  way  until  he  has 
obtained  a  similar  certificate  from  a  competent  party  that  it  is  fit  for  habitation? — Precisely. 

1831.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Should  you  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  visitors'  returns  in  the  aggre- 
gate brought  under  your  notice  pretty  completely  the  condition  of  the  labouring  and 
artizan  classes  of  this  town  ? — They  had  very  extensive  opportunities  of  acquiring  proper 
information ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  six  or  seven  weeks,  spent  in  visitation  day 
by  day  of  those  localities,  did  give  to  each  of  the  visitors  so  employed  a  very  large  and 
most  important  amount  of  information ;  and  that  the  representations  which  they  made  were 
therefore  based  upon  an  amount  of  service  which  would  be  likely  to  give  very  accurate 
results. 

1832.  What  impression  have  you  thence  derived  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  those 
classes  in  this  town? — That  they  are  placed  under  circumstances  extremely  unfavourable 
and  inimical  to  health,  circumstances  over  which  we  have  or  may  have  control,  circum- 
stances which  could  be  prevented,  and  which  ought  to  be  prevented. 

1833.  Do  you  believe  that  their  lives  are  abridged  of  their  possible  and  normal 
duration  ? — 1  have  no  more  doubt  of  that,  than  that  the  sun  shines. 

1834.  To  a  large  extent  ? — To  a  very  great  degree  I  believe.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out 
the  population  of  Newcastle  undergoes  a  mortality  of  nearly  one  third  in  excess,  that  is  to 
say,  that  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  persons  that  die  here  need  not  die,  at  least,  at  the 
times  when  they  do  die. 

1835.  Estimating  the  average  death  rates  for  this  district,  as  calculated  by  the  Registrar 
General  from  the  mortality  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  at  between  twenty-eight  and  twenty- 
nine  per  1000  per  annum,  do  you  think  that  a  high  death  rate? — Exceedingly. 

1836.  What  allowance  should  you  think  it  requisite  to  make  in  that  death  rate  for  such 
influences  as  are  peculiar  to  the  locality,  but  yet  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  sanitary  regulation;  such  as  accidents  in  mines,  accidents  in  manufactories, 
poisoning  by  lead  and  the  like  ? — Tiiese  form  in  reality  a  very  very  small  proportional 
amount  of  the  death  rate.  Tiiey  are  so  small  as  really  scarcely  to  be  worthy  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  anything  like  enlarged  views  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  excessive 
mortality. 

1837.  (Chairman?)  Do  they  amount  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  1  per  mille? — I  doubt 
very  much  whether  they  do. 

1838.  Did  you,  during  your  stay  here,  apply  to  Mr.  Renwick,  the  registrar,  for  a 
return  of  the  number  of  houses,  of  separate  occupiers,  and  of  persons  in  Sandgate  ? — I  did. 

1839.  Is  that  his  return? — Yes. 

The  foUotoing  is  the  return  alluded  to. 

Stepney  Terrace,  21  October  1853. 
Sir, — The  following  is  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  number  of  separate  occupiers^ 
houses,  and  persons  in  Sandgate,  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  : 
Separate  occupiers,  935, — Houses,  350, —  Persons,  4,600. 

I  mean  by  "  Sandgate  "  the  group  of  lanes  and  houses  on  each  side,  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  river  and  on  the  other  by  the  New  Road. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
Dr.  Gavin.  Matthew  Renwick,  Registrar. 

^  - 
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1840.  Did  you  also  employ  the  same  Mr.  Lockey,  to  whon>  allusion  has  been  made  before.  Hector  Gavin,  Esq., 
to  go  through  Sandgate  to  verify  the  statements  made  to  you  with  respect  to  its  destitution  M.D. 

of  privy  accommodation  ?— 1  employed  this  person  to  go  and  hunt  up  all  the  privies  that  24tii  Jan  1854 

could  possibly  be  found  in  the  locality,  and  give  me  a  statement  as  to  their  existence.  '  ' 

1841.  Is  that  his  return? — Yes. 

The  folloiving  is  the  statement  alluded  to,  and  tvas  afterwards  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Lockey, 

iuho  made  it,  as  correct. 

Privies  in  Sandgate,  October  19,  1853. 

Private. — • 

1.  Water-closet  in  Portland  Arms  public  house. 

2,  J,  in  Eliza  Young's  public  house,  foot  of  Flag  Entry  on  the  quay. 
3      ,j            in  Tyne  brewery-yard.  Locked. 

4.  in  Mount  Pleasant,  used  by  workmen  at  brewery. 

5.  Privy  in  Wharf  Yard,  for  use  of  the  workmen. 

6.  „  '  in  Half-Moon  Lane,  attached  to  the  Half-Moon  public  house.  Locked. 

7.  „    in  Watson's  Entry.    Locked  at  nights. 

Public— 

8.  One  at  the  end  of  the  Swirle,  next  the  river;  had  a  bad  smell,  entrance  closed 

by  a  swing  door. 

The  corporation  are  forming  a  public  privy  at  the  Sandgate  end  of  Malcolm's 
Chare,  seventeen  feet  in  length. 

Entries  and  Lanes  in  Sandgate. 

There  are  about  forty  entries  or  alleys  in  Sandgate,  most  of  which  run  through  to  the 
New  Road,  on  the  north  side,  and  the  quay  on  the  south.  The  entrances  to  the  alleys  are 
generally  covered  over.  Breadth  of  entrances  from  three  feet  four  inches  to  three  feet  six 
inches  ;  at  the  centre  averaging  about  four  feet  and  upwards ;  again  contracting  at  the 
outlets  to  about  the  dimensions  of  the  entrances,  or  nearly  so.  George  Lockey. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  the  annexed  report  of  my  visit  to  Sandgate  this  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  privies,  and  the  breadth  of  the  entries  and 
alleys. 

Mr.  Matthew  Renwick,  of  Stepney  Terrace,  Newcastle,  was  the  registrar  in  this  dis- 
trict for  the  census  of  1851.  If  an  official  letter  be  wi-itten  to  him,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be 
able  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  number  of  houses,  and  the  number  of  occupiers. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant. 
To  Dr.  Hector  Gavin.  George  Lockey. 

1842.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  believe  that,  during  the  period  of  the  epidemic,  all  exertions 
were  made  that  could  be  made  by  the  authoi"ities,  viz. — until  the  2*2d  of  September  by 
the  board  of  guai'dians  and  subsequently  by  the  corporation,  for  the  relief  of  the  evils 
that  had  arisen  ? — 1  am  only  enabled  to  speak  of  the  measures  that  were  taken  previously 
to  my  arrival  from  the  evidence  presented  to  me  by  the  minutes  in  the  various  books,  and 
from  the  information  I  received.  I  am  enabled  to  speak  of  the  measures  taken  subse- 
quently to  my  arrival  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  experience ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe  the  board  of  guardians  did  as  much  as  any  similar  body  of 
men  placed  in  similar  circumstances  could  by  any  possibility  be  expected  to  do.  And  I 
think  that,  though  the  corporation  might  certainly  have  acted  with  more  energy  and  with 
perhaps  more  zeal,  yet  taking  into  consideration  the  structure  of  the  body  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  time,  nearly  as  much  was  done  by  them  as  could  very  well  have  been  expected 
in  the  way  of  alleviating  the  disease.  In  the  way  of  pi'eventing  it,  I  believe,  as  1  stated 
before,  that  nothing  had  been  done. 


1843.  By  alleviating  the  disease,  are  we  to  understand  you  to  mean  the  removal  of 
nuisances  or  the  treatment  of  the  sick? — The  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  the  prevention 
of  persons  becoming  ill  by  proper  systematic  visitation,  i-ested  entirely  with  the  board  of 
guardians  ,  and  that  duty  I  believe  they  fulfilled  with  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
community,  and  with  the  greatest  honour  to  themselves.  I  believe  no  endeavours  were 
wanting  which  could  have  tended  to  benefit  the  people  after  my  arrival.  With  regard  to 
the  corporation,  their  duty  rested  with  the  conditions  of  property  and  the  conditions  of 
things ;  and  1  have  already  stated  that  there  was  some  difficulty  and  considerable  delay  in 
Carrying  out  any  measures  with  reference  to  these ;  but  there  must  be  recollected 
as  an  apology  for,  and  which  I  think  is  due  to,  the  corporation,  first,  the  want  of 
•water-supply  to  wash  the  courts  and  streets;  secondly,  the  necessity  of  not  disturbing 
large  masses  of  refuse  and  abomination  which  might  exist  in  various  localities,  and  that 
even  to  remove  smaller  masses  of  decomposing  filth  in  and  about  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  could  scarcely  be  very  safely  done  at  that  particular  period. 

1844.  Did  accumulations  of  refuse  matter  exist  to  such  an  amount,  and  did  the  filthy 
conditions  of  property  exist  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  lead  you  to  believe  that  there  had  been 
habitual  neglect  of  those  evils,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  epidemic? — To  infer 
neglect  implies  appreciation  of  the  evil.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  authorities  of 
Newcjistle  ever  thought  them  evila  at  all,  or  that  they  were  anything  more  than  normal 
Conditions  of  things. 
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ffeeior  Gavin,Esq.,      1845.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  by  any  amount  of  zeal  and  energy  at  the  moment  Jind 
M.D  amid  the  panic  and  excitement  of  an  epidemic,  to  compensate  for  these  errors  of  sanitary 

  indifference  or  ignorance? — No  amount  of  energy  on  the  part  either  of  a  government  or  a 

24th  Jan.  1854.    corporation  or  of  individuals  can  compensate  for  previous  neglect.    The  only  safe  means  of 

  preventing  disease,  and  especially  cholera,  from  locating  itself  as  an  endemic,  and  not  as 

an  occasional  visitant  of  our  country,  consists  in  the  establishment  of  those  measures  of 
prevention  antecedent  to  its  arrival,  which  are  essential  to  prevent  the  localization  of  the 
disease ;  and  no  measures  taken  during  the  epidemic  would  do  more  than  effect  a  mere 
comparative  mitigation  of  the  calamities  which  will  inevitably  ensue. 

1846.  Is  there  any  information  which  you  can  give  us  with  respect  to  the  measures 
that  you  adopted  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  disease,  the  organization  of  the 
medical  staff",  recommendation  of  hospitals,   and  the  Jikei* — Having  arrived  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  17th,  I  was  in  communication  with  Mr.  Grainger  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  on  the  Sunday,  and  up  to  mid-day  on  the  Monday.  Immediately 
after  that,  Mr.  Grainger  left,  and  tlie  whole  responsibility  of  the  arrangements  then 
devolved  upon  me.    I  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  immediately  to  organize 
a  staff  of  house  to-house  visitors,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  staff'  of  medical  men  and 
medical  assistants  attending  on  the  sick.    In  this  I  was  not  very  fortunate  the  first  day, 
inasmuch  as  I  only  obtained  for  aid  the  assistants  of  the  medical  men,  who^  after  their 
first  day's  service,  declared  that  they  were  unable  to  perform  the  work,  and  the  medical 
men  themselves  stated  that  they  could  not  spare  their  assistants ;  they  required  them  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  the  sick.    In  corroboration  of  this  I  would  hand  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Winship,  the  medical  officer  of  No.  I  district,  in  which  he  states  that  the  visitors 
whom  I  had  appointed  on  that  day  were  unable  to  perform  the  duties,  as  they  were 
required  lor  the  purpose  of  attending  the  sick.    I  hand  in  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  diflSculty  of  my  getting  a  staff  of  house-to-house  visitors  separate  and  distinct  from' 
the  staff  of  assistants  to  the  medical  men.    Placed  in  this  difficulty,  I  solicited  from  the 
medical  men  of  the  town,  in  the  adjoining  townSj  and  from  Loudon,  such  aid  as  I  could 
obtain  in  the  way  of  house-to-house  visitors,  and  I  vvas  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  two 
or  three  persons  who  had  acted  as  house-to-house  visitors  in  the  visitation  of  cholera 
in  1849  in  London,  and  who  were  able  to  aid  very  well  in  assisting  the  others  in  their 
duties.    This  corps  was  established;  they  acted,  I  believe,  most  efficiently  in  the  way 
of  discovering  cases  of  premonitory  disease,  and  of  preventing  such  cases  of  premonitory 
disease  passing  on  to  the  more  developed  stages  of  the  disease.    Besides  that,  a  carte  blanche. 
had  been  most  liberally  given  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  parochial  board,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Philipson,  some  time  before  my  arrival,  allowing  these  gentlemen  to  appoint  any 
number  of  additional  assistants  they  might  require  to  carry  out  the  attendance  on  the 
sick.    This  power,  so  wisely  and  liberally  given,  was  made  use  of,  even  to  a  large 
extent,  after  my  arrival ;  and  in  districts  where  disease  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
medical  officers  were  appointed  to  reside  on  the  spot,  in  place  of  being  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  from  the  infected  localities.    Dispensaries  for  the  giving  of  medicines  day  and 
night  to  all  applicants  were  placed  in  the  infected  localities.    A  wide  notice  was  given 
to  the  inhabitants  by  the  distribution  of  thousands  of  handbills,  and  by  other  means,  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  authorities.    The  house  of  refuge,  which  had  been  organized 
by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Grainger,  was  brought  into  more  complete  operation,  but  was 
not  very  well  or  successfully  followed  out  as  a  measure  of  safety.    The  tent-accommoda- 
tion, which  had  been  provided  at  the  suggestion  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Grainger,  was 
established,  but,  unfortunately,  not  so  successfully  as  a  measure  of  relief  as  it  might  have 
been,  had  we  had  despotic  powers  in  order  to  turn  out  from  their  filthy  and  unwholesome 
houses  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  were  living  in  the  midst  of  pestilence,  and  to  secure 
for  them  the  comparatively  free  and  pure  air  of  the  common.    Hospitals,  properly  so  called, 
were  not  established  in  the  infected  localities,  and  1  am  not  sorry  that  they  were  not;' 
because  all  the  experience  which  1  have  been  enabled  to  acquire  in  this  country  and 
abroad  as  to  the  results  of  hospital  attendance,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  mortality  is 
larger  in  such  establishments  than  that  which  would  take  place  by  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  affected  persons  in  even  their  own  wretched  houses.    I  think,  therefore,  that  as  a 
measure  of  safety  there  is  nothing  to  be  imputed  in  the  way  of  the  non-establishment  of 
hospitals.    The  death  rate  in  the  vagrant  ward,  as  well  as  the  last  death  rate  of  a  hospital 
which  I  refer  to,  namely  in  Dundee,  would  show  an  excess  of  mortality  as  compare^ 
with  the  amount  of  mortality  which  would  probably  have  taken  place  in  the  homes  of  the 
patients  themselves,  had  they  continued  at  home.    Moreover,  as  a  great  many  persons 
are  taken  from  their  homes  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  they  are  actually  shaken  to 
death,  and  have  their  chances  of  recovery  infinitely  diminished  by  transit  for  miles.  I 
believe  that  more  harm  than  good  is  done  by  such  establishments. 

1 847.  With  respect  to  the  issue  of  a  formula,  what  steps  did  you  take  ? — When  I  arrived, 
it  appeared  that  no  common  formula  had  been  adopted  by  the  medical  men  in  the  locality, 
or  at  the  dispensaries  or  depots  of  medicines  which  were  established ;  so  that  in  the  want 
of  such  common  formula,  a  variety  of  medicines  being  prepared  and  dispensed  at  such 
depots,  one  person  might  have,  in  a  series  of  visits  to  the  various  depots,  a  variety  of 
medicines  each  incompatible  with  the  succeeding.  To  avoid  that  difficulty,  I  called  a 
meeting,  through  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  guardians,  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
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UTiion,  am 


id  requested  them  to  unite  in  agreeing  upon  some  common  formula;  and  1  am  Hector Gavm^EsiJ., 
happy  to  state  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  union  agreed.  I  did  not  consider  it  any 
part  of  my  duty  to  lay  down  any  formula— it  was  the  duty  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
board  of  guardians  to  state  the  formula  which  they  considered  would  be  essential,  and  . 
they  did  so.  All  that  I  did  on  the  occasion  was,  simply  to  state  the  results  of  the  expe- 
rience of  some  of  the  house-to-house  visitors  in  the  London  visitation  and  abroad.  The 
adoption  of  the  form  was  a  mere  matter  of  choice  on  their  part,  and  was  not  adhered  to 
entirely  by  Mr.  Rayne,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Trinity  Board,  who,  with  myself  and 
the  medical  officer  of  the  garrison,  also  met  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  formula 
micht  be  adopted.  Mr.  Rayne  agreed  upon  the  formula  which  he  thought  best,  and  I, 
witli  all  proper  decorum,  entirely  acquiesced  in  whatever  view  he  might  choose  to  take  as 
to  the  medicines  to  be  supplied  under  the  circumstances.  I  adopted  another  step  in 
reference  to  this,  which  I  conceived  of  some  importance  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  view  to 
consult  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  act  as  decorously  as  I  could  towards,  the  profession ;  and 
believing  that  they  would  give  an  amount  of  sanction  to  any  common  formula,  which 
could  scarcely  be  given  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  board  of  guardians,  I  called  a 
meeting  through  Mr.  Gibb,  the  secretary  to  the  Newcastle  Pathological  Society,  The 
meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  •20th,  the  first  day  that  1  was  at  liberty,  and  I  submitted 
to  the  meeting  the  propriety  of  agreeing  on  some  common  formula ;  but  I  am  sorry 
to  state  that  the  meeting  was  of  so  confused  and  disorderly  a  nature,  that  no  possible 
conclusion  could  be  arrived  at,— no  formula  was  agreed  upon;  and  the  meeting,  in  place 
of  discussing  the  point  in  question,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  common  formula  for  the 
welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  ended  in  endeavouring  to  teach  me  my  duties  as  to 
what  1  should  do  in  the  execution  of  my  Government  commission. 

1848.  {Chairman})  Did  you  on  that  occasion  feel  that,  by  the  step  you  had  thus  taken  in 
calling  the  medical  profession  together,  you  had  put  yourself  into  a  false  position  ? — I 
conceived  that  I  had  performed  an  act  of  courtesy,  and  was  exhibiting,  in  the  best  way 
that  1  could,  a  desire  to  establish  co-operation  with  my  professional  brethren ;  but  I 
found  that  in  place  of  receiving  the  co-operation  and  aid  which  I  desired,  the  meeting  was 
extremely  disagreeable,  and  that  it  required  an  amount  of  forbearance  on  my  part 
which  I  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  exercise.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  to 
impress  upon  my  mind  the  inadvisability  of  holding  such  meetings,  except  under  very 
special  circumstances. 

1849.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  find  in  Newcastle  any  more  difficulties  than  you  would 
expect  to  meet  v/ith  in  the  average  of  such  meetings  ? — 1  have  had  occasion,  during  or 
since  1849,  to  meet  with  medical  men  in  a  great  number  of  the  parishes  in  London:  I 
have  had  occasion  to  meet  with  medical  men  in  a  great  number  of  localities  abroad; 
I  have  had  occasion  to  meet  with  medical  men  in  the  other  large  towns  and  villages  where 
1  have  recently  had  to  perform  my  official  duties ;  and  1  certainly  have  not  elsewhere  met 
with  a  state  of  things  which  endered  the  co-operation  of  the  profession  so  difficult  to 
obtain  as  it  was  in  Newcastle. 

1850.  Is  it  an  instruction  to  the  superintending  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  preceded  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Grainger  and  your- 
self here,  to  call  together  the  medical  men  ? — It  is  a  private  instruction  of  the  Board  of 
Health  to  endeavour  by  all  means  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  same  as  it  is  an  instruction  to  secure  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  persons  in 
carrying  out  one's  official  duties :  at  the  same  time  the  manner  in  which  the  carrying  out 
of  such  a  general  instruction  is  to  be  performed  is  to  be  dependent  entirely  on  the  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  the  individual,  and  the  expediency  of  the  circumstances. 

1851.  Speaking  generally,  you  would  have  no  doubt  of  the  advisability  ol  obtaining  the 
assistance  and  concurrence  of  the  medical  profession  ? — I  think  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
and  important  things  possible,  that  medical  men  should  unite  together  in  effecting  that 
.which  they  have  so  great  a  power  to  do,  namely,  saving  human  life — a  charge  which 
devolves  upon  them  especially,  through  their  education  and  by  their  profession. 

1852.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  the  medical  service  in  attendance  on  the  poor  in  respect 
'of  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  cases  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  visitors' 
duty,  was  as  complete  and  efficient  as  it  could  have  been  ?— I  might,  perhaps,  decline 
to  answer  that  question;  because  it  places  me  in  the  position  of  passing  an  opinion 
as  to  how  far  my  medical  brethren  had  been  efficient  in  the  performance  of  their  medical 
duties, — a  position  which  I  should  not  always  like  to  assume.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating,  as  my  opinion,  that  1  believe  the  service  was  very  eff  ectively  and  very  honourably 
performed ;  and  that  I  believe  it  was  performed  to  a  degree  which  no  one,  who  does  not 
-know  the  nature  of  so  terrible  an  epidemic  as  we  had,  can  conceive.  I  state  this,  however, 
•with  my  first  reservation,  namely,  that  it  is  not  an  opinion  which  I  should  be  anxious  to 
express,  if  it  were  not  that  I  had  the  happy  chance  of  being  able  to  express  it  in  a 
favourable  way. 

1853.  My  question  was  not,  of  course,  intended  to  invite  criticism,  unless  you  were 
anxious  to  give  it,  on  any  detail  of  medical  practice  ;  but  rather  to  elicit  from  you  whether 
the  medical  organization  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  directed  by  the  board  of 
guardians,  was  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  ? — The  medical  officers,  having  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  them  of  obtaining  any  amount  of  medical  aid  that  might  be 
requisite,  endeavoured  to  see,  I  believe,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  the  attendance  of 
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HectyrGavin.Esq.,  the  sick.    At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  expedient,  in 
'  attempting  to  attend  to  masses  of  sick  persons  in  a  large  town,  during  a  great  epidemic, 

that  the  individuals,  who  had  to  attend  to  the  sick,  should  dwell  as  far  as  possible 
upon  the  spots  affected,  and  not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  infected  localities.  1  think, 
in  this  respect  some  of  the  original  arrangements  might  have  been  made  for  the  better. 

1854.  Did  you  form  an  opinion,  or  make  any  exact  observations  as  to  the  quality  of 
tlie  water  supplied  to  the  people  of  Newcastle  by  the  Whittle  Dean  Company  ? — 1  should 
prefer  not  giving  any  evidence  on  this  point,  because  from  the  pressure  of  the  other  engage- 
ments upon  me,  I  was  unable  to  turn  my  attention  to  that  subject ;  and  my  colleague, 
Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  had  special  charge  of  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  water  supply. 

1855.  Was  Dr.  Lewis  here  at  the  time  of  the  epidemic? — He  came  on  the  19th  or 
20th,— thel  9th,  1  think. 

1856.  vVere  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  th»  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  of 
the  wealthier  class  of  the  population  of  Newcastle,  so  as  to  be  able  to  guide  us  at  all  to  a 
judgment  whether  well-arranged  houses — houses  in  a  good  sanitary  condition — were 
affected  with  cholera? — No,  1  do  not  think  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  any  evidence 
of  that  kind  of  any  value  to  the  Commissioners ;  my  time  was  so  completely  taken  up  in 
measures  of  practical  utility  and  the  saving  of  human  life,  that  I  was  enabled  to  devote 
but  little  time  to  anything  but  that  which  came  in  my  immediate  way. 

1857.  As  respects  the  apportioning  of  the  disease  to  different  localities,  have  you  any 
opinion  as  to  the  association  of  the  disease,  more  or  less,  in  different  places,  with  more  or 
less  of  particular  physical  conditions? — 1  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  map  which  has 
been  agreed  upon  to  be  prepared  by  the  board  of  guardians  shall  be  completed,  in  which 
every  death  from  cholera  shall  be  marked  upon  the  locality  where  it  occurred,  we  shall 
have  a  very  accurate  representation  of  the  unhealthy  places  of  Newcastle.  I  have  no 
doubt,  also,  that  we  shall  find  that  this  map  will  entirely  correspond  with  the  places  which 
are  unhealthy  from  ordinary  endemic  diseases,  from  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  measles,  small 
pox,  hooping  cough,  and  so  on.  I  believe  that  such  places  exist;  and  that  really,  when 
the  question  comes  to  be  cleared  up,  we  shall  find  that  the  spread  of  disease  has  not  been 
so  extreme  over  all  the  town  as  it  has  been  exceedingly  well  marked  in  certain  localities. 

1858.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  endeavour  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  loss  which  may  have 
been  sustained  by  the  community  of  Newcastle  during  this  visitation  in  respect  of  stoppage 
of  trade,  and  certain  other  points  in  this  return  alluded  to?  {Handing  a  paper  to  the 
loitness.) — I  issued  a  circular  to  most  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  large  works,  trades,  and 
manufactures,  who  were  likely  to  be  able  to  give  me  information  on  the  point;  and  this 
is  a  short  digest  or  summary  of  their  replies.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  place  the  whole  of 
the  replies  before  the  Commissioners  if  they  require  it. 

1859.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  pretty  correct? — I  believe  so. 

The  following  is  the  return  alluded  to. 
Report  showing  the  partial  Loss  to  Newcastle  by  Cholera  Visitation,  1853. 


Description  of  Business, 
&c. 


York,  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  Railway. 
York  and  North 
Midland.  Leeds 
Northern  Railway 

Hotels  - 


Linen   and  woollen 
drapers,  &c. 


Name  of  Firm. 


Turk's  Head,  P.  J. 
Brodie. 

George  Hotel,  W. 
J.  B.  Carman. 


J.  Fenton 

Richardson  &  Coxon 

E.  Robson  &  Co.  - 
J.  Corbett  - 
Bainbridge  &  Co. 


Loss,  comparing  from  1st  Sep- 
tember to  15th  October  1853 
■with  the  same  period  of  time 
in  1 852. 


^3,000  Qs.  Od. 


^354  less  receipts  - 


25  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1852. 


Receipts  ^£''179  less  than  in 
1852. 

Receipts  50  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1852,  but  taking 
mourning  into  account, 
only  14^  per  cent. 

.£1,200  less  received  than 
in  1852. 

"  Business  was  a  good  djeal 
affected  during  the  time." 

44^  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1852,  79|;  per  cent,  less 
in  the  seven  Saturdays 
in  1853  than  in  the  cor- 
responding Saturdays  in 
1852. 


Number  of  houses  in  New- 
castle ■who  may  be  presumed 
to  have  an  equal  amount  of 
business  as  those  who  have 
furnished  information. 


About  eight  of  this  class. 


There  are  up'W'^ards  of  420 
inns,  hotels,  and  pub- 
lic-houses, and  about 
eighty  beer-houses. 

Another  much  larger  firm 
who  have  not  replied. 

There  are  about  lOOlinen- 
drapers  and  silk  mer- 
cers in  Newcastle. 
The  eight  are  among 
the  principal. 
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Description  of  Business, 
&c. 


Linen  and  wooUeu- 
drapers — cont. 


Silversmiths 


Iron  Manufacturers 


Grocers 


"Wine  Merchants 
Green-grocer 
Hatters  * 


Name  of  Firm. 


Mr.  Young 


Geo.  Brown 
J.  Caldwell 

W.  Lister  &  Sons 
Reid  &  Sons 


R.  &  W.  Hawthorn 


TurnbuU  &  Wood  ■ 

Marshall  &  Atkinson 
Sidney  &  Ray 
R.  Hastwell 

Monkhouse  &  Co. 

Henry  Deevar 

James  Steven 


Loss,  comparing  from  1st  Sep- 
tember to  1 5th  October  ]853 
■wiih  the  same  period  of  time 
in  1852. 


Number  of  houses  in  New- 
castle who  may  be  presumed 
to  have  an  equal  amount  of 
business  as  those  who  have 
furnished  information. 


Hector  Gavin,Esq.y 
M.D. 


"The  cholera  interrupted 
his  business  to  a  consi- 
derable extent." 

£V20  less  than  in  1852. 

.£70  less,  but  this  includes 
mourning. 

^100  less 

^2,000  less  in  receipts. 

DitHcult  what  to  say  what 
loss  may  be ;  paid  in 
wages,  200/.  a  week  less 
for  four  weeks. 

29  per  cent,  less  in  first 
three  weeks,  and  50  per 
cent,  in  last  three  weeks. 

1 7-^  per  cent,  less  in  receipts. 

25  per  cent,  less  in  receipts. 

Receipts  420^.  less  than  in 
1852. 

Not  varied      -      -  - 

50  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1852. 

Cash  sales  20  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1852 ;  credit 
sales  47^  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1852  ;  combined 
1  ^  per  cent,  more 


These  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal ;  there  are  four 
or  five  others,  but  not 
so  extensive. 

Sixteen  ironfounders  in 
Newcastle. 


There  are  ninety-two 
grocers  and  tea-dealers 
in  Newcastle,  exclusive 
of  provision  dealers. 


Forty- two  wine  and  spirit 
merchants. 

Twenty-two  green-gro- 
cers. 

Twenty-six    hatters  io 
Newcastle. 


24th  Jan.  1854. 


1860.  {The  Tovm  Clerk.)  Who  prepared  that  for  you  ? — Mr.  Gibbon.    There  are  two 
points  which  I  should  be  glad  to  bring  before  the  Commissioners.    1"he  first  is  the  great 
advantage  conferred  upon  the  community  by  preventing  the  children  in  the  ragged 
schools,  and  at  the  jubilee  schools,  from  remaining  at  home  during  the  epidemic,  and  making 
them  attend  their  schools  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing.    Of  the  boys  and  girls  at 
the  ragged  schools,  and  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  jubilee  schools,  those  who  were  in  the 
regular  habit  of  attendance,  and  who  were  questioned  as  to  the  state  of  their  health,  and 
supervised,  had  no  disease  ;  while  of  those  kept  away  from  school,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  ill,  a  certain  number  had  disease  and  died.    Now,  this  immunity  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  homes  of  the  children  being  healthy,  because,  so  far  from  it,  a  great 
number  of  the  homes  of  these  very  children,  vvho  escaped  the  disease  themselves,  have 
been  ravaged  by  cholera.    The  next  point  which  I  should  be  desirous  to  lay  before  the 
Commissioners,  is  the  great  benefits  which  accrued  from  the  system  of  house-to-house 
visitation  as  established,  I  believe,  after  the  20th  of  September.    During  the  first  six  days 
before  the  efficient  establishment  of  the  visitation,  the  mortality  per  cent,  was,  among  the 
class  of  gentry  20.3,  among  the  class  of  tradesmen  47.6,  among  the  labourers  and  artizans 
32.    The  class  of  gentry  did  not  come  under  the  influence  of  the  visitation ;  their 
proportion  of  mortality  remained  much  the  same  during  the  next  six  days,  viz.,  20.1 
per  cent.    The  class  of  tradesmen  came  only  to  a  small  extent  under  the  influence  of 
visitation,  and  their  mortality  considerably  increased  in  the  second  week,  viz.,  to  54.7 ; 
while  among  the  labourers  and  artizans  who  came  strictly  under  visitation,  it  decreased 
to  24.1. 

1861.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk)  You  stated  that  the  house  drainage  was  deficient ;  will  you 
point  out  to  what  particular  districts  that  observation  applies? — To  five,  six,  or  seven 
eighths  of  Newcastle,  as  I  saw  it.  1  may  state  that  my  attention wa.«  never  specially  directed 
to  the  healthy  parts  of  the  town,  or  to  the  houses  of  what  are  called  the  respectable  and 
wealthy  classes.  These  did  not  come  under  the  sphere  of  my  operations,  and,  therefore,  I 
directed  my  attention  almost  exclusively,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
and  to  the  worst  conditioned  districts. 

1862.  That  is  to  say,  in  Sandgate  ? — Sandgate,  Pandon,  and  all  those  places. 

1863.  Any  other  places  besides  Sandgate  and  Pandon  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  all  the  places  to  state  them ;  I  know  them  well  if  I  go  to 
them, 

1864.  Was  it  in  the  same  vicinity  as  Sandgate? — In  all  the  ill-conditioned  localities; 
for  example,  all  that  part  of  Newcastle  which  you  have  built  against  the  hill  side. 
There  is  no  real  bouse  drainage  there. 
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Hector  Gavin,Esq .       1865.  The  communication  between  the  house  and  the  common  sewer  is  what  we  under- 
M-D.  stand  by  house  drainage  ? — There  are  communications  between  the  streets  and  the 

4th  J     1854      ^"^i^"!""  sewer,  but  that  i  do  not  understand  to  be  house  di'ainage. 

■         18G6.  No,  unless  you  have  a  comniunicatiou  with  the  house  the  sewer  is  of  little  use. 
"  Did  your  observation  apply  to  districts  to  the  west  of  the  town  on  the  high  ground? — 

In  Mr.  Sang's  district. 

1867.  In  Mr.  Sang's  district? — Yes:  that  district  seemed  to  me  to  be  tolerably  well 
drained,  so  far  as  I  could  see.  I  would  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 
to  a  very  important  point  with  regard  to  that,  that  even  amongst  the  houses  of  that  class 
of  persons  who  are  so  far  raised  above  poverty  as  to  be  enabled  to  acquire  the  common 
domestic  comforts  and  conveniences  for  themselves,  the  privies  are  placed  away  from  their 
houses,  immediately  abutting  on  the  public  highway,  and  on  any  day  you  may  see  the 
excrementitious  matters  soaking  through  the  walls  which  separate  the  pathway  from  the 
gardens  of  the  houses  attached.  That  does  not  look  to  me  very  like  efficient  house 
drainage. 

!868.  (^Chairman.)  You  would  not  suppose  that  those  privies  had  been  carefully 
emptied  and  cleansed  under  the  powers  of  a  special  clause  of  the  Local  Act  of  the  year 
1846,  would  you  ?— -I  should  think  not. 

,  1869.  Under  the  94th  clause,  which  enables  the  council  at  any  time,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  to  order  privies,  ash-pits,  and  so  on  to  be  emptied  and  cleansed? — 
I  should  not. 

1870.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Of  what  date  do  you  speak  ? — The  late  visitation,  the  same  flay 
that  I  accompanied  Mr.  Sang  to  the  workhouse.  ■ 

1871.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  suggested,  and  very  properly  suggested,  the  putting  in 
force  of  the  Act  for  the  shutting  up  of  houses  that  were  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — 
Yes-.  ^  - 

1872.  You  will  admit,  I  think,  that  some  discretion  must  be  used  in  that,  because  if 
you  shut  up  a  house  in  a  case  in  which  the  inhabitants  must  either  go  to  houses  already 
overcrowded  or  lie  in  the  street,  you  might  aggravate  the  evil  instead  of  lessening  it  ? — 
Of  course  discretion  must  be  largely  exercised  in  all  these  matters ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  tv>.  o  evils,  it  is  better  that  a  person  should  be  placed  in  a  slightly  overcrowded  house 
than  in  a  house  which,  from  its  physical  circumstances,  is  incapable  of  maintaining  health. 
On  the  one  hand  wehave  occasional  deterioration  of  the  air  by  the  temporary  (nightly  i  over- 
crowding, and  consequently  an  occasional  (nightly)  deterioi'ation  of  health;  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  a  constant  state  of  things  producing  a  constant  deterioration  of  health. 

.  1873.  My  question  went  only  to  that  which  must  be  the  opinion,  I  am  sure,  of 
every  reasonable  man,  that  you  cannot  pull  down  everything  at  once? — No,  it  is  with  that 
view  that  I  suggested  a  previous  certifying. 

1874.  In  the  houses  which  you  pronounced  unfit  for  human  habitation,  had  disease 
existed  to  any  very  considerable  extent? — I  certified  as  to  one  house  only,  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  authorities,  and  to  form  the  ground-work  of  further  service. 
The  facts  of  the  case  I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  go  into  now. 

1875.  Had  disease  existed  in  it? — I  do  not  recollect  the  particulars;  I  may,  however, 
add,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  town,  in  all  my  knowledge  and  experience,  in  which  a 
crying  evil  is  not  the  want  of  proper  house  accommodation.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  town 
where  overcrowding  does  not  exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  where  the  people  should 
not  be  spread  over  a  wider  superficies. 

1876.  You  have  said  that  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  since  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  corporation  to  be  put  in  force,  was  not  put  in  force  as  you  think  it  should  be  ? — 
Yes. 

1877.  We  are  very  anxious  to  put  it  in  force,  I  know;  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  in  what  respect  you  think  we  are  deficient? — You  have  not  a  sufficient  staff  of 

,  inspectors  of  nuisances.    You  have  no  proper  schedules  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances, 
no  proper  notices  for  laying  the  information  before  the  parties,  and  no  proper  books. 

1878.  Probably  you  will  find  that  we  have  supplied  that?— That  is  since  my  x-e- 
commendation  then.    You  had  no  proper  book  at  the  time  for  the  entry  of  them. 

1879.  What  would  you  consider  a  sufficient  staff"? — That  would  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  If  you  delivered  your  notices  very  rapidly,  there  would 
be  less  necessity  for  them. 

1880.  We  had  not  a  proper  record,  I  think  you  said  ? — You  had  not  a  proper 
record.    You  had  no  records  at  all. 

1881.  And  these  are  the  respects  in  which  we  were  deficient  in  putting  it  in  force? — 
You  were  deficient  in  another  very  important  point,  and  that  is  in  your  not  desiring  your 
inspectors  to  go  round  among  the  householders  to  find  out  nuisances  instead  of  merely 
waiting  fo)-  complaints.  The  duties  of  inspectors,  moreover,  were  thrown  upon  persons 
having  other  duties  to  perform;  those  duties  being  in  a  great  measure  incompatible 
with  the  effectual  suppression  of  nuisances. 

'  1882.  (Chairman.)  Whatever  may  have  been  the  machinery  employed,  or  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed,  did  you  find  that  the  nuisances  were  removed  as  fast 
as  you  think  they  might  reasonably  have  been? — No;  certainly  not. 

1883.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Was  the  administration  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  as  performed 
after  the  •22d  of  September  an  improvement  on,  the  .  enforcement  of  it  before  that 
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period?— Yes  ;  I  think  that  the  Act  was  rather  better  administered,  and  that  the  service  was  Hector  Gavin,  Esq*^^ 
more  effectually  performed  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  who  had  i  staff  M.D. 

to  do  it,  than  when  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  guardians,  who  had  not  a  staff  to  do  it.  

At  the  same  time,   as  I  said  before,  there  were  very  great  and  grievous  com  ilaints    ^4th  Jan,  1854< 
made  that  the  nuisances  were  not  attended  to  at  the  time  the  corporation  had  charge       "  ^- 
of  their  removal. 

1884.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  As  to  the  class  of  nuisances  of  a  minor  description  which 
were  complained  of,  what  were  they  ? — Accumulations  of  refuse  matter,  accumulations 
of  decomposing  refuse  lying  near  houses,  small  drains,  small  gutters,  and  matters  of 
that  kind,  in  contradistinction  to  large  open  ditches  and  large  sewers — such  as  you 
have  at  Lovaine  Place  for  instance,  a  nuisance  of  a  somewhat  extensive  character — -the 
class  of  nuisances,  for  instance,  which  you  will  find  now  if  you  lake  the  trouble  to 
go  below  the  Castle. 

.1885.  Before  we  pass  from  the  subject  of  drainage,  will  you  allow  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  passage  in  the  report  of  the  metropolitan  sanitary  commissioners  on  the  subject 
of  the  communication  between  the  common  sewer  and  the  houses.  They  say — "  The 
"  object  of  compelling  parties  to  communicate  with  sewers  was  discussed  at  a  meeting 
"of  the  commissioners,  and  it  was  rather  considered  that  that  subject  might  fairly  go 
"by  till  some  complaint  was  made,  and  that  the  arching  over  of  open  sewers,  which 
"  was  a  crying  and  known  nuisance,  be  taken  up  first." 

1886.  {Chairman})  Which  would  you  think  it  most  requisite  to  go  into  first;  the 
covering  of  lar<>e  open  sewers,  or  the  making  of  communicalions  between  house  and 
sevver  ? — It  would  depend  greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  sewers  existing.  If  the  sewers 
were  efficient  sewers,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  house  drainage,  but  when  you  have 
large  masses  of  refuse  in  ditches,  it  is  very  desirable  that  these  collections  of  refuse  should 
be  diminished  in  their  morbid  influence  as  soon  as  possible. 

1887.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  I  am  putting  the  case  of  efficient  sewers;  would  it  be  expedient, 
as  the  commissioners  recommend,  that  we  should  wait  till  a  complaint  was  made,  before 
we  compelled  parties  to  communicate  with  the  sewers  ?  Do  you  coincide  in  opinion  with 
the  metropolitan  commissioners  of  sewers  ? — I  am  not  aware  exactly  of  the  bearing  of  the 
whole  sentence.    I  should  be  glad  to  read  it  before  I  made  any  statement. 

1888.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  would  perhaps  consider  that  an  average  death  rate  of  between 
28  and  29  per  1,000,  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  was  a  sufficient  complaint  on  this' 
subject  ? — I  think  that,  wherever  an  average  death  rate  of  between  28  and  29  exists,  it 
implies  an  amount  of  sanitary  evil  which  ought  to  justify  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  compelling  the  local  authorities  to  do  their  duty  to  the  mass  of  the  people  affected  by 
that  excessive  death  rate,  and  who  lead  to  the  formation  of  it. 

1889.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Then  the  Commissioners  say  this:  "The  Commissioners 
"  consider  that  by  compelling  the  owners  of  houses  to  join"  the  common  sewer,  "  they 
"  would  be  making  them  pay  for  that  which  might  inflict  a  nuisance  upon  them." — Yes,  I' 
can  understand  what  that  refers  to  perfectly ;  that  is  where  the  Commissioners  are  t.ilking 
of  imperfect  sewers. 

1890.  (Mr.  Simon.)   From  what  are  you  reading? — (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)   The  evidence 
appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission. 

1891.  (Chairman)  What  is  the  date? — {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  The  publication  is  of  the  date 
of  1848. 

1892.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Whose  evidence  are  you  reading? — (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  I  am  reading 
the  evidence  of  one  of  their  officers,  Mr.  Beriah  Drew.  The  last  question  is  this :  "  The 
"commissioners  consider  that  by  compelling  the  owners  of  houses  tojoui"  the  sewer,'. 
"  they  would  be  making  tliem  pay  for  that  which  might  inflict  a  nuisance  upon  them." 
Mr.  Beriah  Drew  answers  "  Yes."  Then  they  say,  "  Have  you  had  complaints  to  that- 
"  effect,  that  a  communication  by  a  drain  from  a  house  into  the  sewer  had  really  made  the 
"house  more  disagreeable  to  live  in,  or  more  unhealthy?"  Tiie  reply  is,  "  More  dis-' 
f  agreeable  I  have.  I  know  the  fact  myself  that  it  is  so.  I  have  recently  had  a  com-^: 
"  munication  made  at  our  own  office  with  the  sewer,  and  at  times  it  is  so  offensive  that  we 
"hardly  know  how  to  sit  there." 

1893.  (Chairman.)  What  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  state  of  the  sewerage  in  any 
place  of  which  it  could  be  affirmed  that  the  making  of  a  house  drain  into  the  sewei  made 

the  sanitary  condition  of  the  house  worse? — That  it  was  an  imperfect  sewerage  sewerao-e 

that  ought  not  to  have  been  made.  ' 

1894.  That  it  was  a  sewerage  which  was  in  itself  a  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  itself  put 
down  and  abated  I — Yes. 

1895.  (Mr.  Simon.)  If  that  were  the  defence  of  the  particular  cases  of  non-drainage  to 
which  you  have  adverted  in  Newcastle,  should  you  consider  it  a  valid  defence  of  such  non- 
drainage  ? —  Perfectly  puerile,  and  worse  than  puerile.  , 

1896.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  London  commissioners,  ilien  ? 
—I  beg  pardon ;  I  think  you  have  made  some  mistake  about  it.  I  think  you  are  brino-in* 
forward  a  part  of  some  evidence  which  does  not  properly  bear  upon  the  point.  1  can  per- 
fectly well  understand  that  where  certain  sewers  of  deposit  exist,  for  instance,  as  in' 
Newcastle,  where,  as  has,  I  believe,  been  stated  in  evidence  already,  we  have  large  se«er^- 
opening  into^  small  sewers,  the  large  ones  being  below  the  level  of  the  small,  and  so  on,— 
communication  would  be  a  greater  evil  tlian  non-communication.  / 
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1897.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Westminster,  1  believe,  is  as  badly  sewered  a  place  as  any  in 
England  \ — I  should  think  so. 

1898.  (Chairman.)  You  know  the  level  of  Westminster? — Yes. 

1898a.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk,')  Do  not  you  think  that  within  300  yards  of  the  Houses  of 

Parliament  you  could  find  as  bad  places  as  any  in  Newcastle? — No,  certainly  not. 

1899.  Within  three  or  ibur  years  past? — I  stated  before  that  sanitary  evils  are  of 
various  kinds ;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  comparison  between  the  sanitary  state  of 
one  district  and  the  sanitary  state  of  another,  because  you  seldom  find  that  exactly  the 
same  sanitary  evils  which  exist  in  one  locality  prevail  also  in  another.  You  may  find  an 
excess  of  sanitary  evil  of  a  particular  kind  in  one  locality,  and  an  excess  of  a  different 
description  of  sanitary  evil  in  another.  You  seldom,  I  think,  can  find,  as  in  the  districts 
that  I  have  referred  to  in  Newcastle,  so  general  an  amount  of  those  sanitary  evils. 

1900.  They  are  more  in  the  aggregate  there  than  you  find  elsewhere  ? — I  think  so. 

1901.  (Chairman.)  Did  you,  for  instance,  find  the  same  destitution  in  Westminster  in 
the  way  of  paving  and  scavenging? — There  was,  in  parts,  a  great  want  of  cleanliness, 
and,  even  a  considerable  amount  of  excrementitious  matter  scattered  over  the  surface  ;  but 
by  no  means  the  same  amount  of  defective  ventilation,  and  certainly  not  the  same  amount 
of  rottenness  of  the  walls. 

1902.  {Mr.  Simon.)  But  have  you  found  in  Westminster  that  there  has  been  progressive 
Improvement  within  the  last  few  years? — Great  improvement. 

1903.  Did  you  see  much  evidence  here  of  progressive  improvement  in  those  matters? — 
I  never  was  in  Newcastle  before  I  was  here  on  this  occasion,  excepting  in  passing  through 
by  the  railway. 

1904.  (Chairman.)  You  can  speak  as  to  the  state  in  which  you  found  it  ? — Yes. 

1905.  And  you  never  saw  a  place  in  such  a  state,  on  the  whole? — I  think,  on  the  whole, 
the  districts  I  refer  to  present  a  greater  amount  of  sanitary  evils  than  I  could  find  in  any  one 
other  district.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  find  in  some  other  places  greater  sanitary  evils  of  a 
special  kind  than  you  will  here. 

1906.  Do  you  confine  your  remarks  to  Sandgate  ;  or  also  extend  them  to  the  district  of 
Pandon,  and  to  the  district  of  Castle  Garth  and  the  Close,  and  so  on  ? — The  whole  district 
of  houses  down  to  the  river. 

1907.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Yovl  have  seen  something  of  Glasgow  lately  ? — Yes. 

1908.  How  did  you  find  Glasgow?  —  With  as  many  abominations  on  the  surface, — much 
about  the  same  as  here;  the  ventilation  is  rather  better;  overcrowding  is  very  nearly  as 
bad  in  some  places,  but  not  quite  so  bad  I  think. 

1909.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Have  they  a  high  mortality  in  Glasgow  ? — Fearful. 

1910.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  What  is  their  rate  of  mortality  in  Glasgow  ? — The  mortality  last 
year  was  not  less  than  1  in  26.9. 

1911.  (Mr.  Simon.)  How  much  would  that  be  per  thousand. — Very  nearly  38  per 
thousand. 

1912.  Do  you  know  that  the  mortality  here  for  last  year,  as  given  by  the  Registrar 
General,  was  43.3? — It  was. 

1913.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Liverpool? — In  Liver- 
pool parish  it  was  1  in  29,  some  years  ago. 

1914.  The  model  lodging-houses  have  been  adopted  with  success  in  London  ? — Infinite. 

1915.  But  not  in  other  towns? — I  may  slate  that  in  Dundee  some  very  benevolent 
gentlemen  have  established  some  model  lodging  houses  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  converting  old 
dilapidated  buildings  into  lodging-houses ;  and  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  great 
success. 

1916.  And  you  can  encourage  our  exertions  hereby  telling  us  that  in  London  they  have 
completely  succeeded  ? — In  London  they  have  completely  succeeded,  even  in  a  monetary 
point  of  view  ;  because  now  they  are  becoming  remunerative.  Hitherto  they  have  not  been 
so,  from  a  variety  of  causes  unnecessary  to  enter  into. 

1917.  Are  they  adopted  to  any  great  extent  in  London? — They  have  accommodation 
now  for  many  thousands  of  persons. 

1918.  (Chairman.)  They  have  also  succeeded  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  ? — Highly  so. 

1919.  Are  you  aware  that  on  the  average  of  all  the  years  during  which  these  model  lodging- 
houses  have  been  in  existence,  the  mortality  has  been  but  13  and  a  decimal  per  mille? — Yes. 

1920.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  visit  Walker? — Yes. 

1921.  What  was  the  state  of  things  there? — Ver}'  bad. 

1922.  Was  there  much  cholera  at  Walker? — Yes. 

1923.  Do  you  think  it  depended  upon  the  sanitary  defects  there? — Yes. 

1924.  Is  it  without  drainage  ? — All  the  villages  are,  practically  speaking,  undrained.  ' 

1925.  Is  it  deficient  in  privy  accommodation  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  decent  privy 
accommodation  in  almost  any  of  the  villages  of  Northumberland. 

1926.  Is  there  much  filth  about  the  houses? — About  all.  The  practice  in  Northumber- 
land is  to  have  deposits  of  things  extremely  repulsive  to  a  well-educated  mind,  and  to  a 
person  possessed  of  any  instincts  of  decency.  They  have  their  middensteads  and  privy 
accommodation  together,  forming  large  horrible  masses  of  exposed  excrementitious  refuse, 
exposed  not  only  to  the  rain-fall,  but  constantly  to  the  sunshine. 
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1927.  {Chairman  to  Mr,  Toicn  Clerk.')  Who  are  the  owners  of  Walker  Toim  Clerk.)  Heclor  Gavin,Esq., 
— The  corporation  are  owners  of  the  fee,  but  it  is  let  on  building  leases  for  75  years,  the  M.D 

most  part  of  it, — the  part  that  is  built  on.  ^^^^  Jan  1854 

1928.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk  to  the  Witness.)— e  had  the  benefit  of  your  very  assiduous  '  " 
and  able  assistance  during  the  outbreak,  and  you  frequently  saw  the  sanitary  committee  of 

the  town  council  of  this  borough  ? — Yes. 

1929.  You  are  aware,  I  dare  say,  that  they  sat  from  day  to  day? — I  am. 

1930.  Did  you  perceive  any  want  of  exertion  and  care  on  their  part  in  cariying  out  your 
recommendations  ? — No;  I  think  on  the  whole  they  were  very  active.  1  should  have  been 
glad  if  I  could  have  impressed  them  with  a  little  more  activity  in  the  way  of  the  suppression 
of  nuisances ;  and  I  should  iiave  been  glad  if  they  had  been  good  enough  to  have  infor!;ied 
me  of  the  resolutions  they  arrived  at  in  my  absence,  and  handed  me  copies  of  their  minutes 
when  1  asked  for  them.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  certain  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  cor- 
poration displayed  great  activity.  There  were  two  or  three  gentlemen,  more  particularly, 
who  had  charge  of  the  tent  accommodation,  who  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  trouble  to 
endeavour  to  place  that  in  as  good  a  position  as  they  could. 

1931.  Did  they  decline  to  carry  out  anything  which  you  recommended — for  instance, 
the  tent  accommodation  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1932.  The  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  induced  them  to  believe  that  they  would  not  go 
to  the  tents  ;  yet,  still  because  you  thought  it  desirable  and  necessary,  it  was  done  ? — I 
would  beg  to  state  in  reference  to  that,  that  the  tent  accommodation  was  suggested  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Grainger,  on  the  Sunday  morning  (4  a.m.)  aftei"  my  arrival.  We  went 
to  the  telegraph  office,  and  got  the  arrangements  for  it  made;  it  was  his  particular  desire 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  I  felt  myself  bound  to  carry  out  his  desires. 

1933.  [Dr.  llohinson.)  If  the  arrangements  which  you  completed  on  the  22d  of 
September,  or  similar  arrangements,  had  been  organized  by  the  6th  or  lOth,  would  not 
there  have  been  a  great  saving  of  human  life  in  all  probability? — If  these  arrangements 
had  been  organised,  not  merely  on  t!ie  8th  or  10th,  but  if  they  had  been  organized 
antecedently  to  the  irruption  altogether,  the  advantages  would  have  been  still  more 
complete.  Tliey  were  organized,  I  believe,  at  as  early  a  period  as  the  circumstances, 
under  which  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  acied,  enabled  them  to 
organize  such  a  machinerv. 

1934.  Referring  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Sutherland,  in  the  epidemic  of  1849,  as  to  the 
advantages  obtained  from  the  board  of  guardians  and  the  local  authorities  securing;  the 
general  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  town,  in  your  opinion  might  not 
similar  advantages  have  resulted  had  that  co-operation  been  secured  in  this  instance? — 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  precisely  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  medical  profession. 

1935.  I  shall  beg  permission  afterwards  to  put  in  extracts  from  the  report  of  Dv. 
Sutherland,  explaining  his  views  on  the  subject.  He  alluded  to  the  moral  influence  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  medical  profession  exercise,  and  to  the  advantages  of  their  local 
knowledge ;  and  I  think  that  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession,  if  I  understand 
Dr.  Sutherland's  views  correctly,  would  tend  to  secure  the  general  health  of  the  town, 
and  particularly  the  health  of  the  better  classes,  for  whose  protection  the  machinery  of 
the  Poor  Law  system  does  not  seem  adequately  to  provide  in  my  opinion? — There  can  be 
no  question  that  a  body  of  learned  and  self-devoted  men,  as  the  medical  profession  are, 
co-operating  with  the  Government  and  v.itli  the  local  authorities  in  any  measure  for  the 
advantage  of  their  fellow  beings,  would  be  a  measure  of  the  highest  importance,  and  would 
tend  to  much  public  advantage. 

1936.  In  reference  to  the  meeting  of  September  the  20th,  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
was  any  irritation  or  disapprobation  exhibited  by  the  medical  men  of  Newcastle  towards 
each  other,  or  towards  the  General  Board  of  Health  ?—  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  understand  what  they  were  driving  at;  for  some  gentlemen  blamed 
the  local  authorities,  the  town  council,  or  the  corporation,  or  the  board  of  guardians  ; 
others  the  Board  of  Health  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  what  was  wanted,  I  did 
request  the  advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  the  gentlemen  with  reference  to  a  special 
point,  namely,  that  they  would  unite  in  determining  on  a  formula  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people;  but  so  far  from  that  being  the  point  brought  under  consideration,  every  other 
point  was  brought  under  consideration  instead,  and  the  real  point  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
nothing  done  at  all. 

1937.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  at  any  time  to  induce  the  medical  profession  of  any 
town  to  agree  upon  a  single  formula  for  the  treatment  of  any  disease  ? — I  beg  to  state, 
that  in  all  other  places  where  I  have  been  there  has  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding 
the  profession  co-operate  in  giving  one  connnon  formula  for  the  treatment  of  the  early 
stages  of  choleraic  disease.  The  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  the  faculty  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  the  local  medical  men,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  have  united 
in  one  common  simple  formula  for  the  treatment  of  the  eUmentary  stuge  of  choleraic 
diarrhoea  each  medical  man,  of  course,  reserving  to  himself  his  perfect  right  to  act  in  a 
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f^^se  under  his  care  upon  his  own  disci'etion,  the  object  being  that  persons  not  qualified 

_J  ^  to  understand,  or  to  treat  the  early  stages  of  choleraic  disease,  shall  have  prepared  for  them 

24th  Jan.  1854  competent  persons  such  a  formula  as  shall  enable  them  to  dispense  medicines  with 

.   safety. 

1938.  You  allude  to  chemists  chiefly,  I  presume? — Yes;  chemists  and  druggists — and 
any  unprofessional  person  in  fact. 

1939.  In  censuring  or  blaming  the  arrangements  which  were  adopted,  we  ascribe  the 
defects  in  the  arrangements  in  a  great  measure  to  the  circumstance  of  the  medical  profession 
not  having  been  convened  or  consulted  in  the  first  instance;  there  not  having  been  any 
communication  between  the  medical  profession  as  a  body,  and  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  Of  course  it  is  important,  if  possible,  that  the  reason  for  this  departure  from 
what  should  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  course  should  be  discovered.  1  beg  to  ask  you 
whether  you  were  aware  of  Mr.  Grainger's  hesitation  in  calling  the  medical  profession  of 
this  town  together ;  and  whether  that  hesitation,  or  disinclination,  was  the  result  of  any 
communications  which  he  received  from  tiie  authorities  of  the  corporation,  or  the  sanitary 
committee  of  the  town  council  1 — I  have  no  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  any 
hesitation,  such  as  you  ascribe  to  Mr.  Grainger,  in  respect  of  meeting  the  medical  men, 
arose  in  any  way  of  the  kind.  I  have  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Grainger  as  to 
what  were  the  views  that  he  entertained  on  the  subject,  but  I  believe  his  time  was  so  much 
engaged  during  the  first  few  days  he  was  here  that  the  matter  could  not  receive  his  attention, 
and  1  perceive  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  been  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  medical 
piofession,  which  was  held  on  the  15th  of  the  month. 

1940.  [Mr.  Potter.)  Is  it  not  usual  to  call  together  at  any  rate,  if  not  the  profession  of 
the  town,  the  ofiicers  belonging  to  the  principal  charities  of  the  town  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
conduct  that  Dr.  Sutherland  has  pursued  in  all  instances,  and  I  do  not  know  what  conduct 
Mr.  Grainger  may  have  pursued  in  all  instances ;  but  the  conduct  which  I  have  pursued 
(and  I  must  in  this  case  speak  for  myself)  has  been  to  solicit  a  meeting  of  the  local 
authorities  and  of  the  medical  officers  attached  to  the  board  of  guardians  or  the  parochial 
board  and  to  the  other  public  establishments,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  progress 
made  in  any  measures  in  relation  to  the  public  welfare  which  it  is  desirable  to  discuss; 
that  is  the  course  w[)ich  I  have  adopted  in  nearly  every  instance,  and  where  I  have  not 
adopted  it  I  have  had  some  reason  for  not  doing  it,  such  as  the  impossibility  of  sparing 
the  time  for  it  in  a  city  of  such  a  size  as  Glasgow.  I  have  not  yet  had  a  meeting  there  of 
the  medical  faculty ;  I  have  had  a  meeting  of  the  public  bodies,  the  Lord  Provost,  and 
other  persons,  but  not  a  meeting  of  the  medical  faculty  by  itself.  I,  however,  propose 
to  have  such  a  meeting  as  early  as  possible ;  but  1  must  state  that  if  all  meetings  of  the 
medical  profession  were  to  be  such  as  I  had  the  honour  to  attend  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  at  the  Newcastle  infirmary,  I  should  certainly  not  be  desirous  to  place  myself  in 
the  presence  of  such  meetings. 

1941.  Might  not  that  feeling  arise  from  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  medical  gentle- 
men, at  not  having  been  summoned  together  at  an  earlier  period  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
feelings  it  may  have  arisen  from.  I  know  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  to  a  public  ofiicer,  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  local  interests,  to  receive  him  with  a  gentlemanly  demeanour, 
and  to  behave  well  to  him. 

1942.  (Gliairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  wish  to  offer 
any  evidence  ? — I  am  not  presently  aware  of  any  point  to  bring  before  the  Commissioners. 


The  witness  afterwards  handed  in  a  report  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Langston,  one  of  the  medical 
visitors  in  Newcastle,  in  reply  to  certain  queries  addressed  to  him,  in  common  with  the  other 
medical  visitors,  by  the  witness.  Dr.  Gavin  ;  and  from  that  repot  t  the  following  extracts  have  been 
made  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  inquiry. 

Queries  and  Replies. 

1.  How  long  were  you  employed  as  medical  visitor? — Five  weeks. 

2.  In  what  registration  district  were  you  employed  ? — In  district  No.  4  in  St.  Peter's 
and  Dent's  Hole  (Byker  district). 

11.  In  the  course  of  your  visitation  have  you  discovered  any  place,  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  which  were  tolerably  perfect,  yet  where,  nevertheless,  cholera  prevailed  ? — I 
have  not. 

12.  Has  there  been  any,  and  what  is  the  amount  of,  improvement  in  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  district  visited  by  you,  effected  since  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  ? — None 
whatever;  it  was  feared  that  the  stirring  up  of  so  much  noxious  and  putrid  matter  during 
the  epidemic  would  increase  the  evil,  and  all  yet  remains  the  same.  There  were  not  even 
facilities  for  increased  cleanliness  during  the  epidemic;  for  where  water  has  to  be  paid  for 
at  per  pail  it  is  not  likely  that  the  usual  sluicing  out  and  washing  of  courts,  yards,  and 
passages,  would  be  done  by  the  poor,  nor  could  it  be  done  at  all.  Water  is  not  laid 
on,  there  are  no  drains  or  pavements,  and  if  alleys  were  sluiced  out  the  filth  would  only 
be  washed  into  the  unpaved  streets,  from  which  it  could  not  be  further  transported,  there 
to  do  as  much  mischief  as  if  left  untouched. 
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13,  Have  the  nuisances  which  you  reported  been  abated,  and  to  what  extent  ?  Have  Hector  Gavin,  Esq., 
the  poor  complained  much  of  nuisances  and  of  their  inability,  from  want  of  efficient  paving  M.  D. 

draining  and  scavenging,  to  remedy  tiieir  condition  ? — The  nuisances  have  not  been  abated.   

The  poor  have  complained  much  of  them  and  of  their  inability,  from  want  of  sufficient  24th  Jan.  1854. 
paving,  draining,  and  scavenging,  to  remedy  their  condition.  Medical  Visitor's 

No  scavenging  has  been  ever  known  in  the  district  I  am  told,  from  an  authentic  source,  Replies  to  Queries, 
before  the  last  few  months;  since  then,  a  private  individual  living  in  the  district  has  8fc. 
employed  a  solitary  man  at  his  own  cost  to  do  occasional  work.      Little,  however,  can  be  Byker  District. 
done  in  this  respect  until  other  improvements  are  completed  {set  about?) 

21.  Were  the  chief  causes  of  the  localization  of  the  disease,  in  your  opinion,  irremovable  ; 
that  is,  arising  from  unimprovable  structural  arrang^rne nts  of  property  ? — All  are  remov- 
able, in  my  opinion. 

22.  Will  you  state  the  local  and  removable  causes  in  the  district  visited  by  you,  which 
have  contributed  to  the  localization  of  the  disease?- — -Paving  and  draining  of  streets  and 
yards;  the  cleansing  of  yards,  courts,  &c.,  by  the  removal  of  manure  and  other  putrefying 
masses;  the  emptying  of  privies  and  ash-pits;  the  closing  of  privies,  ash-pits,  and  cesspools 
adjacent  to  dwellings,  with  the  repairing  of  those  existing,  and  the  building  of  others  in 
suitable  situations.  The  use  of  stench  traps  for  drains  and  pans  with  water  laid  on  to 
privies;  spouting,  and  the  repairs  of  roofs,  to  obviate  dampness  of  walls,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  wet;  water  should  be  laid  on  in  plentiful  supply  to  every  house;  those  tenements 
not  amenable  to  this  treatment  to  be  condemned,  and  persons  prevented  from  living  in 
them  (there  are  several  deserving  this).  Overcrowding  to  be  disallowed:  this,  however, 
would  find  a  natural  remedy  if  more  houses  were  built,  for  the  people  would  eagerly  avail 
themselves  of  this. 

Private  speculation  here  is  insufficient  to  the  purpose,  evidently  because  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  owners  of  houses  and  proprietors  of  the  district  to  keep  up  the  present  abominable 
system,  as  the  property  returns  more  income  in  its  present  form.  It  would  seem  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Government,  under  present  circumstances,  to  provide  sufficient  and  proper 
habitations  by  building  model  lodging-houses,  or  something  of  that  kind,  or  encourage 
others  to  do  so;  doubtless  it  would  pay  amply  for  the  outlay.  Street  lighting  is  also 
required.  Until  these  necessary  improvements  are  made,  disease  and  death  must 
flourish  here. 

23.  Has  overcrowding  of  persons  prevailed,  and  to  what  extent? — Overcrowding  prevails 
to  a  deplorable  extent;  I  refer  in  proof  of  this  to  a  report  of  tlie  sanitary  condition  of  the 
district  in  another  part  of  this  paper;  also  to  a  report  upon  "Houses  in  Ropery  Bank,  Dent's 
Hole,"  sent  in  by  me  during  the  epidemic.  For  the  present,  I  select  a  singleinstance  illustrative 
of  the  fact.  John  M'Namee,  of  Chapel  Street,  St.  Peter's,  his  wife  and  two  children, — four 
persons^ — live  in  a  single  room,  having  the  following  dimensions  : — the  room  is  about  7  feet 
wide  by  10  feet  long,  and  8^  feet  or  9  feet  high.  They  all  sleep  in  one  bed  in  the  same 
room,  which  takes  up  so  much  of  the  floor  space  as  just  to  allow  of  a  passage  round  it. 
There  is  no  ventilation,  and  the  allowance  of  air  would  be  about  150  cubic  feet  for  each 
human  being,  and  that  vitiated  not  only  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  their  own  respiration,  but 
by  the  exhalations  from  a  heaped-up  midden,  a  privy,  and  vault  close  against  the  wall  and 
window,  an  undrained  and  unpaved  yard  strewed  with  excrementitious  and  other  matters, 
and  adjacent  to  others  in  the  same  state,  besides  the  exhalations  from  cooking  and  others  of 
domestic  origin.  This  must  be  equal  to  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship.  See  statistics  of  over- 
crowding in  the  "  Sanitary  Report,"  with  this  paper. 

24.  Were  there  any  particular  classes  of  persons  peculiarly  affected  by  the  epidemic,  or 
exempted  from  its  operation  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  peculiar  proneness  or  exemption,  but 
I  can  deny  what  has  been  stated  frequently,  that  workers  in  metal  were  exempt ;  for 
many  cases  occurred  among  the  workmen  in  the  large  iron  works  of  this  locality. 

28.  Please  to  give  an  account  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  your  district,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, under  the  head  of — 

Location  of  houses ; 

Structural  arrangements  and  class  of  houses ; 
Space  allotted  to  dwelling-houses; 

House  accommodation,  that  is,  as  to  dust-bins,  cupboards,  coal  receptacles,  sinks,  fire- 
places ; 

Lodging-houses ; 

House  cleansing  by  drainage  ; 

House  cleansins;  by  removal  of  refuse  ; 

ocavengmg ; 

State  of  yards  and  enclosures  attached  to  houses ; 
Privies  and  cesspools; 
Paving ; 

Street  cleansing,  state  of  streets,  alleys,  and  courts ; 

Nuisances ; 
Water  supply  ; 

Sickness,  disease,  and  mortality. 
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Hector  GcuHn,Eiiq.,  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  ST.  PeTEK'S  AND  DeNT'S  HoLE,  (ByKEK  DiSTRICT)  NEWCASTLE. 

  Tliey  are  both  situate  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  Newcastle,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 

24th  Jan.  1854.  Tyne. 

  The  highest  phice  at  which  liouses  stand  in  St.  Peter's  is  probably  about  thirty  feet 

Medical  Visitors  above  the  water  level,  and  the  greatest  distance  of  tiie  habitations  generally  from  ihe  water's 

Replies  to  Queries,  edge  200  to  300  yards.    From  this  elevation  there  is  a  gradual  incline  to  the  Tyne,  (thus 

.  the  whole  is  disposed  upon  planes  of  from  one  loot  to  tliirty  feet  above  water  level)  and 

Byker  District.  ■ivould  be  admirably  adapted  tor  drainage  purposes. 

Dent's  Hole,  at  the  extremity  adjoining  St.  Peter's,  is  situated  topographically  in  the 
same  relation  with  the  liver,  having  half  or  two  thirds  its  population  on  the  same  plane 
with  St.  Peter's  iu  relation  with  the  river  leveL  It  is  scattered  and  irregular,  and  besides 
this  half  or  two  thirds,  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  persons  occupying  rows  of  tene- 
ments situate  here  and  there  upon  the  summit  of  banks  or  cliff's  rising  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  above,  and  at  angles  of  60''  or  70"  with  the  water;  these  places  I  shall  especially  refer 
to.  The  whole  extent  of  St.  Peter's  and  Dent's  Plole,  along  the  river's  edge,  is  perhaps 
about  a  mile. 

The  more  densly  populated  part  of  St.  Peter's  consists  for  the  most  part  of  five  streets 
running  parallel  with  each  other,  almost  direct  north  and  south, with  another  street  at  right 
angles,  traversing  the  southern  extremities  of  these,  and  between  this  last  and  tlie  Tvne  a 
space  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  yards  in  extent  intervenes,  filled  up  with  glass-houses  and 
ironworks. 

On  the  north  side  are  open  fields.  On  the  west  it  is  continuous  with  Newcastle,  and 
on  the  east  with  Dent's  Hole.  There  are  other  more  or  less  scattered  and  imperfectly 
formed  sli'eets  and  rows  of  iiabitalions  eastward,  separated  from  the  jiver  by  St.  Peter's 
Quay  and  Docks  for  shipbuilding. 

Class  of  Houses  and  Structural  Arrangements. 

Mostly  bouses  of  two  stories ;  some  few  only  one,  having  lofts  above,  only  used  for 
lumber. 

The  structural  arrangement  is  very  bad,  for  in  almost  every  case  the  rooms  are  small 
and  low,  without  means  for  ventilation,  and  have  contracted  windows,  much  below  tlie 
ceiling.  Many  are  very  dark;  and  the  doorway — whereas  there  often  is  only  one,  forming 
a  cul  de  sac  within — is  generally  on  the  same  side  with  the  window. 

Space  allotted  to  DweUing-houses. 

Very  small  indeed;  houses  being  jammed  in  against  other  houses,  and  mingled  up  in 
close  and  conlused  contact  or  near  proximity  vvith  privies,  cesspools,  cinders,  and  refuse, 
middens,  heaps  of  filth  of  every  description,  hovels,  and  other  buildings.  Yards  scarcely 
exist  for  the  few  square  feet  of  filth-bestrewed  surface  at  the  back  of  some  dwellings 
scarcely  deserve  the  name. 

House  accommodation  as  to  Dust-Mas,  Cupboards,  Coal  Recejjtacles,  Sinks,  and 

Fire-places. 

Half  the  district  perhaps  may  have  dnst-bins  of  some  description,  the  other  half  throw 
the  refuse  in  heaps  by  the  pnblic  wayside,  in  some  instances;  in  others  between  the  backs  ot 
houses  forming  a  double  row,  and  the  sides  of  two  streets  ;  as  at  the  back  of  dwellii;gs 
between  Glasshouse  Street  and  Chapel  Street,  where,  may  be,  a  hundred  cartloads  of 
(  iudcrs  are  thrown  in  confusion,  mixed  up  with  fascal  matters,  urine,  animal  and  vegetable 
garbage,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  other  decomposing  matters,  the  accimuilation  of 
some  years.  A  surgeon  of  the  vicinity  assures  me  that  he  has  no  doubt  the  rice-water 
evacuations  of  the  epidemic  of  1849  help,  with  the  aid  of  the  same  fluid  of  this  epidemic 
of  '53,  to  moisten  these  heaps  of  refuse.  Persons  still  continue,  in  the  absence  of 
privies, &c.  &c.,  o  throw  from  their  houses  every  kind  of  pollution  upon  these  heaps. 
Cupboards  are  not  prehaps  deficient  generally;  coal  receptacles  frequently  are  ;  in  these 
instances  cupboards  within  the  room  occupied  by  the  family  supply  the  defect.  Sinks 
are  scarcely  to  be  ibund.  Very  little  is  to  be  observed  about  fire-places,  except  that  they 
are  rudely  constructed  and  have  no  relation  in  their  position  to  ventilation,  but  answer  the 
purpose  for  whicli  they  were  designed  tolerably.  I  find,  however,  on  reference  to  my 
notes,  that  at  a  place  called  Pitty  Mee,  in  Dent's  Hole,  consisting  of  twelve  tenements  or 
rooms,  the  fire-places  generally  are  falling  to  pieces. 

Lodg  ing-houses. 

'Inhere  are  none. 

HoiLse  cleansing  hy  Bemoval  of  Refuse. 

The  houses  and  premises  almost  universally  are  choked  up  with  stinking  materials,  and 
there  had  been  no  change  up  to  my  departure. 
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House  cJeansincj  by  Drainage,  Hector Gavin^Esq.^ 

The  district  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  no  drainage  or  sewerage  whatever.  M.D. 

Scavenging  24thJ^1854 

For  tlie  most  part  would  be  of  no  utility,  where  the  roadways  and  paths  are  not  paved,   

and  therefore  it  is  not  properly  known.    Witli  l  egard  to  yards,  &c.,  I  give  particulars  in  a  Medical  Visitor's 
house-to-house  report  which  I  have  added  to  this  paper,  fearing  many  of  my  statements  Replies  to  Queries, 
would  be  disbelieved  from  tlieir  apparent  extravagance.    In  it  I  hiye  ^\\Q.n  ixames,  ol  Bijker  District. 
tenants,  &c.,  verbatim,  as  I  took  it  down  in  visitation. 

Privies  and  Cesspools. 

In  almost  the  whole  district  of  Dent's  Hole  not  a  privy  exists,  and  persons  here  throw 
out  the  contents  of  utensils  used  within  the  only  room  they  have  for  household  purposes 
and  sleeping  in,  in  front  of  their  doors,  there  not  being  even  ash-pits  for  its  reception. 
Thus  at  a  place  called  West  House,  at  the  extreme  east  of  Dent's  Hole,  and  bordering  upon 
St.  Anthony's,  and  the  notorious  cholera  district  of  Walker,  there  are  in  all  eighty-four 
persons  occupying  only  twenty-four  rooms  and  sleeping  in  eighteen  beds.  Those  living  in 
thp  front  and  two  sides  of  the  square  throw  out  everything  before  their  doors;  drains  even 
being  absent,  except  one  at  the  back,  which  is  not  used  by  those  in  the  front  and  sides,  and 
which  is  in  itself  a  nuisance,  being  close  to  the  doors  of  some  houses,  with  an  open  grate 
evolving  a  loathsome  stench,  and  passing  beneath  the  floors  of  occupied  rooms,  the 
crevices  between  the  boards  of  which  freely  admit  the  effluvium,  and  at  times  even  the  sewer 
fluid  itself,  and  always  keep  the  floors  wet.  Thus  on  referring  to  my  notes  on  this  place 
I  find,  "  there  are  two  stinking  dilapidated  middens  for  reception  of  all  matters,  reeking 
"  with  noxious  gases  and  close  to  the  dwellings  of  some  ftimilies  ;  the  walls  are  broken 
"  down,  and  one  privy  has  been  in  ruins  for  years,  the  wooden  seat  broken  down  and 
"  besmeared  with  dirt,  an  open  vault  filled  to  the  brim  with  liquid  night  soil,  the  roof  off  and 

excrement  lying  here  and  there  upon  the  floor  so  as  to  make  entrance  impossible.  Not 

in  use." 

At  Pitty  Mee,  a  place  near,  occupied  by  eleven  families,  consisting  of  forty-eight  persons 
in  twelve  rooms,  and  sleeping  In  iwenty-one  beds  !  there  are  no  privies,  drains,  nor  middens. 
All  here  again  is  thrown  out  before  the  houses.  At  houses  on  Ropery  Bank,  Dent's  Hole, 
(see  a  special  report  of  those  by  me  sent  in  during  the  epidemic),  twelve  families  live  in 
twelve  rooms,  in  all  fifty-nine  persons,  lying  in  twenty-six  beds.  Of  this  place  the  same  is 
to  be  remarked  in  every  particular. 

I  might  go  through  the  whole  district  of  Dent's  Hole,  reiterating  the  same  at  every  nest 
of  habitations.  In  William  Street,  St.  Peter's,  a  small  but  thickly  populated  street,  there 
are  six  privies,  private  to  twelve  families  numbering  seventy -six  persons,  and  these  are 
mostly  within  a  few  feet  or  close  to  the  walls  and  doors  of  dwellings,  with  open  seats  which 
emit  a  powerful  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases.  The  remaining  thirtv- 
six  families,  the  ascertained  numbers  of  thirtv-two  of  them  beino;  in  the  ao-tvi-eo-ate  126 
persons,  and  four  other  families  whose  numbers  were  not  ascertained,  perhaps  in  all  150 
persons,  have  no  provision  of  privies  of  any  kind.  These  either  throw  out  the  contents  of 
vessels  in  the  front  or  behind  the  dwellings,  or  it  collects  in  earthenware  pots  or  pails, 
standing  to  give  oflP  its  fumes  during  the  day  in  the  single  room  of  the  fiimily,  as  I  have 
myself  frequently  seen,  to  be  carried  at  nightfall  to  the  top  of  the  street,  and  emptied  upon 
a  piece  of  waste  ground  of  some  acre  or  two  in  extent ;  there  polluting  the  atmosphere  close 
to  the  upper  tenements,  where  I  have  seen  much  fever  and  diarrhoea,  for  it  is  the  nearest 
spot  which  is  the  one  commonly  selected  for  its  deposition.  This  is  not  all,  for  a  gentle 
declivity  of  the  surface  from  the  open  ground  above  to  the  streets  below,  (for  this  is 
more  or  less  the  common  depot  to  the  five  streets  whose  extremities  open  into  this  space,) 
permits  the  rain,  in  the  absence  of  any  drainage,  to  wash  the  fermenting  and  putrefying 
fluids  from  this  spot  along  them  in  uneven  channels,  carved  out  upon  the  ground  by  the 
unaided  and  long  continued  passage  of  the  fluid  itself  in  its  course  to  the  Tyne,  wandering 
about  in  various  directions  until  it  arrives  there. 

Paving. 

Scattered  patches  of  rude  paving  are  found  here  and  there,  but  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  street  and  small  portions  of  one  or  two  others  where  there  are  some  general 
rough  pavements,  there  is  no  paving  lohatever  either  in  St.  Peter's  or  Dent's  Hole,  and  I  am 
told  it  is  quite  impassable  for  wheel  carriages  in  some  places  in  winter.  This  I  can 
readily  believe,  for  during  the  rains  of  my  visitation  in  October,  the  streets  became  ankle 
deep  in  black  mud,  ,.uJ  streams  of  blackened  liquid  ran  along  them,  or  filled  the  rugged 
depressions  upon  their  surface. 

Street  Cleansing,  State  of  Streets,  Alleys,  and  Courts. 

Street  cleansing  has  been  remarked  upon  previously.  The  state  of  them  may  be  easily 
imagined  from  what  has  been  described  (at  the  elevated  or  north  end  of  the  five  principal 
streets  is  a  field  or  plot  where  the  debris  and  refuse  of  glass-houses,  potteries,  and  other 
manufactures  are  thrown,  carried  there  by  means  of  carts).  A  handsome  sum  in  the 
aggregate,  1  am  informed,  is  obtained  by  the  owner  for  permission  to  cart  it  there.  It  is 
principally  the  residue  of  combustion,  cinders,  and  vitrified  matters,  often  put  there  in  a 
state  of  ignition,  and  for  a  time  continues  to  burn  beneath  the  surface,  leaving  a  crust 
above  deceptive  of  solidity ;  and  it  is  current  among  the  people  of  the  district  (with  what 
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Hector  Gavin,  Esq.,  amount  of  truth  I  cannot  certify  )  that  several  children  at  a  recent  period  have  been  burnt 
M.D.  to  death  by  llie  giving  way  of  this  crust,  and  their  falling  into  the  lieaied  mass  beneath  while 

  playing  upon  it,  it  being  many  feet  in  depth. 

24th  Jan.  1854.         This  is  the  spot  spoken  of  before  as  the  depot  for  the  ordure  and  filth  from  the  various 
 —       streets  in  the  absence  of  privies  and  middens.    Here,  exposed  to  an  extensive  surface. 

Medical  Visitor's     flowing  down  the  streets  and  stagnating  in  their  hollov.'s,  the  filth  steams  off  its  effluvium, 

Replies  to  Queries,  congenial  to  epidemic  diseases.    The  remaining  principal  street  is  the  one  running  east 
,     ^.    .  and  west  at  the  bottom  of  the  others,  and  to  winch  all  these  nuisances  liave  a  tendency 

JSyker    istrict.  ^ov/.     Backed  by  the  before  spoken  of  glass-houses  (factories),  iron  works,  and  potteries, 

that  lie  between  this  street  and  the  river  here,  scores  of  chimneys,  large  and  small,  pour 
forth  one  almost  unceasing  cloud  of  black  smoke,  which  loads  the  atmosphere  with  carbon, 
and  the  gases  of  combustion;  at  times  thickening  the  air  like  a  fog,  the  particles  falling- 
like  a  black  sleet  on  everything  around,  rendering  the  ground,  the  houses,  and  all  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  same  murky  colour.  The  factories  on  the  one  side,  and  the  extended  field 
space  for  abominations  of  all  kinds  on  the  other,  and  the  midspace  crowded  with  human 
beings  living  in  close  unventilated  rooms  mingled  up  with  manure  heaps,  middens,  and 
privies,  in  confused  masses,  render  this  a  painful  prospect  to  contemplate,  in  a  time  when 
death  hovers  about  in  the  shape  of  a  terrible  epidemic.  To  finish  the  picture,  1  will  add 
that  pigs  wander  freely  about  the  streets,  as  1  liave  seen  them  do  generally  in  the  suburbs 
of  iSlewcastle,  hul  not  so  very  numerous  in  my  district  ;  and  a  great  anomaly  holds  here — 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  coal  producing  district,  there  is  no  gas  nor  any  light  whatever 
in  the  streets  at  night,  in  such  a  densely  populated  extension  of  Newcastle,  consisting 
of  several  thousand  inhabitants  (I  do  not  know  the  exact  population — 1  believe  about 
three  thousand).  In  walking  the  dark  streets  by  night,  you  are  apt  to  come  into 
contact  with  rain-water  casks  set  up  in  front  of  the  houses  to  receive  the  spout  water, 
and  cautiously  feel  your  way  with  your  feet,  constantly  risking  the  dropping  into  gullies 
of  fluid  or  mud. 

Nuisances. 

No  special  ones  beyond  those  spoken  of 

Water  Supply. 

Very  bad  in  St.  Peter's,  where  there  is  not  a  single  well  nor  pump  in  the  place  that  I 
can  make  out,  although  I  am  told,  if  permitted  to  be  sunk,  there  is  very  good  water  almost 
close  to  the  surface.  The  Elswick  Water  Company's  pipes  are  laid  down  in  most  of  the 
streets,  but  are  only  admitted  to  a  few  houses  in  William-street.  A  man,  I  believe, 
attends  daily,  and  opens  a  plug  in  Gray-street  to  retail  water  out  at  a  halfpenny  per  pail 
to  the  neighbourhood.  Great  complaint  is  made  that  the  landlords  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  carry  the  water  into  the  dwellings. 

Sickness,  Disease,  and  Mortality. 

I  cannot  give  any  complete  account  of  this  kind ;  it  may  be  judged  of  from  the  partial 
return  I  shall  now  proceed  to  make.  I  saw  many  cases  of  fever  during  my  stay.  Diarrhoea, 
cholera,  &c.,  prevailed  extensively,  and  it  lingered  here  last  of  any  district  in  Newcastle. 

John  Langston, 
Third  year's  Student  at  the  London  Hospital  College 
of  Medicine;  Prize  Student  in  Surgery,  Medicine, 
Botany,  Forensic  Medicine ;  previously  {i.e.,  in 
the  epidemic  of  1849)  Cholera  Medical  Visitor 
in  the  City,  (East  District  of  the  West  London 
Union), 

Medical  Visitor. 

•Date,  15th  November  1853. 


C  J.  Gibb  Esq  CHARLES  JOHN  GiBB,  Esq.,  sworn. 

"  1943.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe,  resident  surgeon  and  secretary  to  the  infirmary? 

— Yes,  I  am. 

1944.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  so? — I  have  been  five  years  house  surgeon. 
,.I  was  assistant  in  the  infirmary  five  years  before  that. 

1945.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  reports  of  the  infirmary,  or 
otherwise  been  cognizant  of  their  contents  ? — Y  es,  of  late  years. 

1946.  Have  you  taken  a  prominent  part  in  drawing  them  up  ? — Yes. 

1947-  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  we  should  doubt  any  of  the  statements  of  fact,  or 
any  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  which  are  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  other  medical 
institutions  of  this  toAvn,  with  regard  to  the  epidemics  which  have  occurred  here,  and  the 
causes  which  may  have  led  to  or  aggravated  those  epidemics? — I  think  they  are  aU 
correct. 

1948.  As  secretary  to  the  infirmary  you  come  in  contact  with  a  good  many  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  I — I  do.  
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1949.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  alleged  that  this  outbreak  of  cholera  commenced  with  C.J.  Gibb,  Esq. 
persons  who  had  themselves  come  from  any  previously  infected  districts,  or  who  had  come  — - 

in  immediate  contact  with  other  persons  who  had  so  done?— Yes,  I  have  heard  that    21st  Jan.  1854. 
alleged  :  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  the  disease  was  imported  into  this  town  by  ' 
one  or  two  individuals  from  other  localities. 

1950.  You  do  not  think  that  the  epidemic  here  was  owing  to  what  we  may  call  imme- 
diate importation  from  abroad  ? — I  do  not. 

1951.  Does  your  practice  as  resident  surgeon  lead  you  out  at  all  into  the  town,  so  as  to 
familiarize  you  with  the  state  of  the  districts  ? — It  does  not. 

1952.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any  district  of  the  town,  which  would 
enable  you  to  express  a  confident  opinion  on  its  sanitary  state  ? — No,  I  think  I  have 
not  such  a  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  competent  to  give  any  opinion  upon  that 
point. 

1953.  Had  you  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  recent  out- 
break, to  notice  the  state  of  the  water  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

1954  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  favour  us  with  your  views  on  that  subject?—  I  think 
the  water,  for  some  timg  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  epidemic,  was  very  bad 
water  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  full  of  sand ;  whether  it  was  full  also  of 
organic  matter  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

1955.  As  far  as  the  eye  went  was  it  objectionable  ? — Yes. 

1956.  Did  you  ever  smell  it  to  be  offensive  ? — No. 

1957.  Then  you  would  not  express  a  confident  opinion  as  to  the  water  having  been  bad 
in  respect  of  contamination  by  any  decomposing  organic  matter  ? — No. 

1958.  You  merely  know  that  it  was  turbid,  and  looked  dirty  ? — Yes. 

1959.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  which  it  might  have  on  the  health  ? — 
I  think  it  was  decidedly  detrimental  to  health. 

1960.  Did  you  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  suggestion  to  your  patients  as  to  its  use 
or  disuse  ? — No  ;  we  used  it  in  the  infirmary. 

1961.  Did  you  think  it  requisite  to  employ  any  filtering  apparatus? — We  were  accus- 
tomed to  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  short  time  before  using  it. 

1962.  Did  you  resort  to  any  extraordinary  precautions  of  that  sort? — No. 

1963.  If  you  had  entertained  a  confident  opinion  that  it  was  seriously  deleterious,  I 
suppose  you  would  have  thought  it  requisite  so  to  do  ? — -Certainly. 

1964.  There  is  a  curious  matter  respecting  the  water  to  which  I  would  draw  your 
attention,  viz.,  that  on  the  loth  September  the  water  company  ceased  to  pump  from  the 
Tyne,  and  that  on  that  day  the  mortality,  which  had  been  increasing  steadily  from  six  on 
the  1st  of  September,  had  risen  to  106  ;  that  for  the  next  four  days  the  mortahty 
remained  at  about  the  same  figure,  namely,  114,  103,  102,  and  110;  and  that  on  the  fifth 
day  after  they  ceased  to  take  water  from  the  Tyne  the  mortality  fell  to  80,  and  from  that 
time  forth  decreased  as  steadily  as  it  had  before  increased.  Do  you  conceive  that  to  be  a 
mere  coincidence  ;  or  do  you  think  we  should  be  warranted  in  supposing  any  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  to  have  existed  ? — I  think  that  most  probably  it  is  a  coincidence.  I 
believe  all  epidemics  have  their  period  of  increase  and  duration  ;  and  then  they  fall 
away. 

1965.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  favour  us  with  your  opinion  as  to  the  instance  of  the 
comparative  immunity  of  the  garrison  ? — I  think  that  the  men  of  the  garrison  were  men 
in  very  robust  health,  and  that  therefore  they  would  be  comparatively  proof  against  the 
disease. 

1966.  Less  predisposed  ? — Less  predisposed  than  the  ordinary  inhabitants.  I  believe  I 
speak  truly  when  I  state  that  in  the  foot  corps  there  had  been  no  death  during  a  long 
period  before  the  epidemic.  The  surgeon  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  remember  his  telling 
me  that. 

1967.  Would  you  ascribe  the  immunity  of  the  garrison  wholly  to  that  cause,  namely, 
that  the  men  were  able-bodied  and  of  robust  health  ? — Certainly  not. 

1968.  Would  you  attribute  any  share  in  the  securing  of  that  immunity  to  the  precau- 
tionary measures  of  sanitary  regulation,  diet,  and  prompt  treatment  ? — I  think  the  sani- 
tary regulations  and  prompt  treatment  would  be  a  very  effective  means  of  warding  off 
the  epidemic. 

1969.  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Board  of  Health  officers  during  the  late  epidemic  ? — So  far  as  I  witnessed  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health,  I  think  they  behaved  like  gentlemen,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  epidemic. 

1 970.  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  fully  ? — I  think  they  did  aU  they  could  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

1971.  Would  you  countenance  any  charges  against  them  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1972.  Would  you  like  to  add  anything  to  the  evidence  which  we  have  already  elicited 
from  you  ? — I  am  not  very  sure  whether  you  have  asked  any  of  the  medical  gentlemep 
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C,  J.  Gibb,  Esq.    who  have  been  examined  any  question  concerning  the  condition  of  the  air  at  the  time 

  of  tlie  epidemic. 

2ist  Jan.  1854,        19 73.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  your  opinion  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  the  prevalence 
'■      ~"      of  the  epidemic  greatly  depended  upon  the. condition  of  the  weather  at  that  time.  The 
air  was  ver}^  close  and  hot,  and  appeared  to  the  senses  to  be  in  a  state  most  favourable  to 
the  spread  of  an  epidemic. 

1.97-1!.  I  suppose  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  the  health  would  be  approximately 
constant  for  all  districts  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

1975.  So  that  it  would  not,  in  any  degree,  tend  to  explain  the  disproportion  of 
mortality  between  different  localities  ? — Certainly  not. 

1976.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  that  ague  is  a  disease  almost  unknown  in  the 
infirmary  now  1 — Yes.  I  have  not  seen  a  case  from  the  neighbouring  counties  for  some 
years.    We  see  many,  however,  from  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 

1977.  Have  you  heard,  or  do  you  believe,  that  in  former  years  it  was  exceedingly 
common  ? — Yes.  I  made  inquiries  into  that  point,  and  found  that  in  former  years 
it  was. 

1978.  Do  you  think  that  such  diseases  as  catarrh  and  rlieumatism  have  decreased  of 
late  in  an  equal  degree  ? — Certainly  not  in  an  equal  degree. 

1979.  Supposing  any  one,  from  the  rapid  decrease  of  ague  and  the  less  rapid  diminution 
of  catarrh  and  rheumatism,  should  infer  that  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newcastle  had  improved  in  respect  of  drainage  more  rapidly  than  the  tenements  of  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  would  you  be  disposed  to  confirm  such  an  inference  ? — I  am  not  sure 
that  catarrh  and  rheumatism  depend  upon  the  drainage  of  the  town. 

1980.  Supposing  it  should  appear  that  in  considerable  districts  of  this  town,  built,  as 
it  is,  almost  entirely  upon  clay,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  surface-water  into  the 
brickwork  of  the  walls,  the  walls  of  living  and  sleeping  rooms  were  not  imfrequently 
damp  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch,  would  you  not  consider  that  those  were  circum- 
stances which  would  very  materially  tend  to  the  causation  of  catarrh  and  rheumatism  ? — 
They  would  tend,  undoubtedly,  to  catarrh  and  rheumatism  ;  but  the  vicious  habits  of  the 
people  themselves  would  also  tend  very  materially  to  the  same  resiilts,  independently 
of  any  such  consideration. 

1981.  Then  you  would  not  countenance  the  idea  that  these  diseases  had  been  exclusively 
owing  to  the  damp  and  unwholesome  condition  of  the  tenements  of  those  classes  ? — Not 
altogether. 

1982.  Would  you  countenance  it  to  any,  and  to  what  extent  ? — I  certainly  think  they 
are  very  active  agents  in  the  production  of  those  diseases,  but  that  they  are  not  the  sole 
causes  of  those  diseases. 

198.3.  How  far  would  you  be  disposed  to  countenance  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  namely,  that  these  facts  tend  to  prove  that  the  town  has  not,  in  this  respect, 
improved  so  fast  as  the  country  ? — I  think  that  ague  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matters  in  marshy  districts  ;  and  I  think  that  the  diminution  of  ague,  in  fact 
the  almost  total  disappearance  of  it  as  a  disease,  shows  that  the  country  districts  have  been 
very  greatly  improved  indeed ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  catarrh  aiid  rheumatism  would 
decrease  in  the  same  extent,  if  even  you  produced  the  same  amount  of  improvement  in  the 
town. 

1984.  Not  in  the  same  degree  ? — No. 

1985.  Catarrh  and  rheumatism  are  not  so  distinctly  and  exclusively  traceable  to  damp- 
ness of  dwellings,  as  ague  is  to  dampness  of  district  ? — No. 

1986.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  wish  to  observe  ? — No. 

1987.  I  see  your  name  attached  to  the  report  of  the  medical  committee  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association,  to  Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq.  ;  do  you  still  entertain 
the  opinions  that  were  then  expressed  in  that  document ;  or  are  you  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  it  to  be  able  to  say  whether  you  do  or  not  ? — Yes. 

1988.  You  confirm  these,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  medical  institutions  ? — Yes. 


J.  S  Pearse  Esq  JoHN  SAMUEL  Pearse,  Esq.,  sworn.  1^ 

— I  1989.  {Chairman?)  You  are  house  surgeon  to  the  dispensary  of  this  town  ? — Yes  ;  T  am 

house  surgeon  to  the  dispensary,  and  medical  officer  to  the  fever  hosjDital. 

19 89a.  You  have  been  connected  with  those  institutions  for  some  years? — I  have  been 
connected  with  them,  in  one  way  or  another,  about  twelve  years  altogether. 

1990.  You  would  be  disposed  to  express  your  concurrence  in  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments and  the  accuracy  of  the  opinions  contained  in  the  reports  of  those  institutions  ? 
—Yes. 

1991.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Gibb  state,  that  in  his  opinion  the  recent  epidemic  had  not 
been  due  to  importation  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was.  Not  to  an  importation  by  body,  but 
to  contxo-ion  through  the  atmosphere. 
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1992  Has  your  practice  led  you  out  into  the  town  at  large,  so  as  to  render  you  familiar  J.  S.  Pearse,  Esq. 
with  tlie  whole  or  any  part  of  it  ?— Yes  ;  it  continufdly  takes  me  out  into  the  town.  I  am    ^^^^  j~i854 
visiting  about  all  parts  of  it  constantly.   '  " 

1993.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  town,  say  on  the  1st  of  August  1853, 
or  of  those  districts  of  the  town  with  which  you  were  most  acquainted  in  a  sanitary 

point  of  view?  I  think  that  they  were  much  as  usual.    I  did  not  see  that  they  were 

any  worse  at  tliat  time  tlian  at  previous  times.    They  probably  were  in  their  ordinary 
condition  — not  a  very  good  condition — in  a  sanitary  point  of  vicAV. 

1994.  In  your  opinion,  Avas  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tow]i,  at  the  outbreak  of 
1853  materially  better  than  it  was  six  years  before  that? — I  think  the  state  of  the 
town  has  been  better  than  it  was  when  I  remember  it  six  years  ago.  I  think  I  have 
seen  improvement  in  the  town. 

1995.  Are  you  comparing  what  it  was  six  years  ago  with  what  it  is  now,  or  with 
what  it  was  on  the  1st  of  August  1853  ? — With  what  it  was  on  the  1st  of  August  1853. 

1996.  In  respect  of  details,  would  yoin-  flvmiliarity  with  those  districts  suggest  to  you 
that  the  town  was  adequately  sewered  ?• —I  do  not  think  it  is  adequately  sewered.  I 
know  many  places  which  are  not  sewered  that  ought  to  be  sewered,  to  be  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition. 

1997.  Can  you  mention  any  such  places  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  boi-ough  ? — I 
know  a  place  behind  Blackett-street — a  lane.  I  should  think  it  was  within  the  limits  of 
the  borough. 

1998.  And  do  you  know  Sandgate? — Yes. 

1999.  Do  you  know  Pandon  ?— Yes. 

2000.  And  Wall  Knoll  ?— Yes. 

2001.  And  All  Saints  generally? — Yes. 

2002.  With  reference  to  house  drainage,  what  is  your  opinion  ?— I  think  that  that  is 
not  so  good  as  it  might  be.  I  dare  say  it  is  as  good  as  in  the  generality  of  towns,  but  it 
is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be  made. 

2003.  {Mr.  Baicman)  In  the  poorer  districts,  does  house  drainage  exist  at  all  ? — No, 
the  filth  is  thrown  out  and  runs  off. 

2001.  {Ghairman)  In  going  into  the  tenements  in  those  districts,  did  you  habitually 
or  frequently  find  "  kits  "  full  of  excrements  in  the  rooms? — Yes,  it  was  very  frequently 
the  case. 

2005.  And  on  the  stair  heads  ? — On  the  stair  heads. 

2006.  And  was  it  from  such  facts  as  those  that  you  drew  your  conclusion  that  the 
town  could  not  be,  and  was  not,  adequately  sewered  or  drained  ? — I  took  it  more  as  a 
proof  of  the  want  of  places  for  the  people  to  go  to.  There  were  no  privies  or  water- 
closets,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  those  utensils. 

2007.  You  ascribed  it  to  want  of  privj^  accommodation  ? — The  want  of  privy  accom- 
modation. The  same  thing  also  exists  in  most  other  parts  of  the  town.  I  woukl  not 
confine  my  observations  simply  to  those  districts  which  have  been  mentioned. 

2008.  {Mr.  Simon)  Have  you  performed,  or  witnessed  the  result  of,  surgical  operations 
in  those  poorer  localities  ? — No,  we  have  very  little  to  do  with  that.  The  dispensary  is 
more  a  medical  institution. 

2009.  {Chairman.)  In  your  acquaintance  with  Sandgate,  you  woiild  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  way  in  which  that  "  ancient  city  "  is  built — the  general  form  of  the 
construction  of  the  houses  ? — Yes. 

2010.  Back  to  back,  so  as  to  have  no  thorougli  ventilation,  and  witli  such  narrow 
chinks  between  front  and  front  as  almost  to  exclude  the  sun  and  air.  What,  tlien,  is 
you.r  opinion  of  such  an  liabitual  form  of  house  construction  ? — I  think  it  is  very  bad 
indeed. 

2011.  We  have  had  very  strong  opinions  expressed  here  upon  that  point? — I  do  not 
see  that  that  applies  to  Sandgate  alone.    Other  parts  of  tlie  town  are  just  as  bad. 

2012.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  May  Sandgate  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  whole  town,  with  tlie 
exception  of  some  more  modern  streets  and  buildings  ?— I  think  Sandgate  is  rather  clean 
compared  with  some  other  parts. 

2013.  {Ohairman.)  Opinions  have  been  expressed  here  to  the  effect  that  no  practicable 
alteration  or  improvement  of  a  district  so  radically  misconstructed  could  ever  put  it  into 
a  proper  sanitary  condition  ? — You  could  not  put  it  into  a  model  sanitary  condition. 

2014.  (ilfr.  Bateman.)  A  desirable  sanitary  condition? — I  think  it  would  be  very  diflr- 
cult  to  do  that. 

2015.  {Chairman.)  Without  going  into  further  detail,  may  1  take  it  to  be  your 
opinion  that  there  are  considerable  districts  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  borough, 
wliose  sanitary  condition,  in  respect  of  sewers,  drains,  privies,  ash-pits,  scavenage,  over- 
crowding, ventilation,  and  so  on,  is  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  in  1853  far 
from  satisfactory  ?— Yes  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 
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 '  2016.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Are  you  aware  of  the  precise  bounds  of  the  ancient  borough  ? 

21st  Jan.  185-1.    — I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  bounds  ;  but  there  are  certainly  places  to  which  all  these 
 remarks  will  apply. 

2017.  {Chairman?)  Confining  your  remarks  to  what  is  within  the  borough,  would  you 
be  of  opinion  that  at  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1853,  the  districts  of  Sandgate,  Pandon, 
Wall  Knoll,  and  thereabouts,  Pandon  Dean,  and  so  on,  were,  in  those  points  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  to  you,  in  a  far  from  satisfactory  condition  ? — They  were  in  a  far  from 
satisfactory  condition. 

2018.  You  had  occasion,  probably,  as  a  medical  man,  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  state 
of  tlie  water  ? — The  water  was  what  I  call  very  bad, — I  mean  very  bad  in  respect  of 
quality.  It  struck  me  at  once,  on  running  it  out  of  the  taps  in  the  institution,  that  it 
was  very  bad.    It  had  a  bad  smell. 

2019.  {Mr.  Simon)  What  bad  smell  ?  Do  you  mean  a  smell  of  putrefaction? — A  sort 
of  stink  ;  particularly  in  a  bath,  or  where  there  was  any  extent  of  surface,  you  could  smell 
it  at  once. 

2020.  A  large  volume  of  water,  collected  as  in  a  bath,  gave  out  an  offensive  smeU  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  smelt  it. 

2021.  Did  it  happen  to  you  to  taste  the  water  ? — I  carefully  avoided  doing  so. 

2022.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Did  anybody  drink  it  at  that  time  in  Newcastle  ? — I  think  a 
great  many  people  must  have  done  so  ;  they  could  not  get  sufiicient  water  without ;  but 
we  had  a  pant  near  to  the  institution.  T  believe  they  got  all  the  drinking  water  from 
that. 

2023.  {Mr.  Simon.)  The  establishment  got  its  water  from  the  pant  ? — Yes. 

2024.  Are  we  to  understand  you  that  you  officially,  as  a  resident  medical  officer  there, 
made  that  arrangement,  and  dissuaded  the  inmates  from  the  use  of  the  Whittle  Dean 
water  ;  or  was  that  accidental  ? — During  the  first  part  of  the  cholera  I  advised  all  in  the 
institution  not  to  take  that  water,  but  to  use  the  pant  water. 

2025.  Before  that  time  had  they  used  the  Whittle  Dean  water? — We  were  in  the 
constant  habit  of  using  the  Whittle  Dean  water. 

2026.  And  in  consequence  of  this  change  in  its  quality  you  recommended  its  disuse  ? — 
Yes. 

2027.  Were  there  complaints  made  to  you  officially  of  the  quality  of  the  w^ater  ? — No ; 
I  cannot  say  that  there  were  any  complaints  made  to  me  officially. 

2028.  By  "  officially,"  I  mean  by  servants  of  the  institution  ? — Friends  and  others  in 
the  institution,  assistants  and  so  on,  complained  to  me  of  the  water  being  so  bad. 

2029.  Did  they  also  complain  of  the  smell  of  it  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  speak  fi-om  personal 
observation  ;  but  I  was  informed  that  it  was  worse  in  the  Westgate  district. 

20-30.  Was  complaint  made  in  the  institution  of  the  taste  of  the  water  ? — When  I  saw 
that  the  v/ater  was  so  bad,  I  immediately  recommended  that  no  one  should  use  it,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  not  one  in  the  institution  did  use  it. 

2031.  You  made  no  chemical  examination  of  the  water  ? — I  did  not.  I  had  no  time  to 
do  so. 

2032.  {Chairman.)  Had  you  occasion  to  form  any  opinion  with  reference  to  the  gas  ? 
— The  gas  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  ;  it  is  not  very  good. 

2033.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  trace  any  appreciable  bad  influence  on  the  public  health 
from  the  use  of  it  ?—  I  cannot  say  that  I  can  trace  any  appreciable  efi'ect ;  but  I  think 
that  there  may  have  been  an  influence  at  work. 

2034.  With  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Health  officers,  will  you  favour 
us  with  your  opinion  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Health  officers 
was  very  praiseworthy  indeed.  I  believe  that  they  did  the  utmost  that  they  possibly 
could,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  act. 

2035.  Should  you  feel  inclined  to  bring,  or  to  countenance,  any  charge  in  any  way 
inculpatory  of  them  or  their  exertions  ? — No.  I  should  not  sanction  any  censure  at  all 
upon  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  as  individuals.  I  think  that  they  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  so  fai'  as  they  possibly  could.  They  were  placed  in  peculiar 
circumstances,  I  consider ;  and  this  may  have  operated  against  them,  and  have  prevented 
their  exertions  from  being  so  immediately  and  so  properly  appreciated  as  they  would 
have  been  under  other  circumstances.  But,  so  fnr  as  they  could,  I  believe  that  they  were 
very  solicitous,  and  did  the  utmost  of  their  endeavours. 

2036.  {Mr.  Simon.)  To  what  circu.mstances  do  you  refer  as  likely  to  have  operated 
against  them  ? — I  think  the  state  of  parties  in  this  town,  and  the  feeling  which  existed, 
made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  gentleman  who  was  placed  in  the  position  of  one 
of  these  officers  to  carry  out  his  views  with  that  vigour  and  decision  and  celerity  with 
which  he  would  have  done  had  that  state  of  matters  not  existed. 

2037.  {Chairman.)  You  think  that  that  may  have  embarrassed  and  hampered  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  ? — I  do  think  that  it  embarrassed  them. 
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2038.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Did  it  happen  to  you,  in  respect  of  your  office,  to  be  brought  into  J.  S.  Pearse,  Esq. 

close  relations  with  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  ? — Yes,  it  did.    At  first  I  was  not  brought   

much  into  personal  contact  with  Mr.  Grainger,  but  I  made  a  point  of  attending  all  the    ^Ist  Jan.  1854. 
meetings  of  the  board  of  guardians,  with  a  view  of  seeing  and  ascertaining  all  that  was 

going  on  under  their  directions,  in  order  that  I  might  work  the  institution  with  which  I 
was  connected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  co-operate  with  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
render  it  as  useful  as  possible  under  the  circumstances  ;  and  during  that  period  I  could 
see  very  clearly  that  there  was  a  trammel.  There  was  at  first  a  want,  as  I  may  call  it, 
of  a  properly  organised  co-operation  between  us.  That  I  could  scarcely  blame  any  person 
at  all  for,  under  the  circumstances.  Considering  the  suddenness  of  the  outbreak,  I  think 
that  things  fell  into  order,  perhaps,  as  quicldy  as  could  be  expected. 

2039.  (Chairman.)  Adverting  to  the  circumstances  then  in  operation,  would  it  not 
liave  been  exceedingly  difficult  at  that  time  to  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
medical  body  generally  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  upon  tliat  point.  I  think 
such  a  thing  would  have  been  totally  impossible.  What  we  required  was  a  stranger,  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  decision,  who  would  not  care  for  anybody  that  was  here,  or  any 
opposition  that  he  might  have  happened  to  meet  with. 

2040.  {The  Clerk  to  the  board  of  guardians.)  Did  Dr.  Gavin  come  up  to  your  views 
on  that  score  ? — I  think  he  did.    I  was  very  well  pleased  with  Dr.  Gavin. 

2041.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Would  it  not  take  some  time  for  a  stranger  to  the  town  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  this  embarrassing  state  of  affairs,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
such  difficulties,  and  get  over  them  ?— Yes.  I  think  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  town  would 
first  try  to  reconcile  matters. 

2042.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  And  would  find  it  impossible  ? — And  would  find  it  impossible ; 
and,  consequently,  the  next  step  taken  would  be  the  one  that  Avas  taken. 

2042a.  (Cliairman)  Not  to  seek  to  reconcile  them  ? — Not  to  seek  to  reconcile  them  so 
much,  but  to  act  more  independently. 


Mr.  George  Forstee,  sworn. 

2043.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  are  clerk  to  the  board  of  g-uardians  for  this  union  ? — I  am.       jif^^  q  Porster. 

2044.  You  are  cognizant,  therefore,  of  their  medical  arrangements  ? — I  am.   

2045.  Into  how  many  medical  districts  is  the  entire  union  of  Newcastle  divided  ? — Five. 

2046.  Who  are  the  medical  officers  ? — The  medical  officer  of  No.  1  district  is 
Mr.  William  Winship,  No.  2,  Mr.  William  Newton,  No.  3,  Mr.  Henry  Harvey,  No.  4. 
Mr.  T.  F.  McNay,  and  No.  5.  Mr.  John  Sang 

2047.  Should  we,  in  your  judgment,  be  able  to  collect  from  the  evidence  of  those  five 
gentlemen,  an  accurate  notion  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  which  the  poorer  population 
of  Newcastle  subsist  ? — Yes,  I  should  apprehend  so. 

2048.  That  their  practice  gives  them  daily  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  the  poorei'  localities  throughout  the  whole  union? — I  have  no  doubt 
of  it. 

2049.  That  their  evidence,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  would  convey  to  us  a  right  impres- 
sion ? — A  very  correct  notion  of  the  condition  of  those  classes  of  people  whom  they  attend. 

2050.  (Chairman.)  The  five  medical  districts,  I  believe,  are  distinguished  as  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  John's,  All  Saints  West,  St.  Andrew,  All  Saints  East,  and  Westgate  ; 
is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 


William  Winship,  Esq.,  sworn. 

2051.  {Chairman.)  You  are  medical  officer  for  one  of  the  districts  of  this  union? — 
Yes ;  the  No.  1  district. 

2052.  Does  that  include  St.  Nicholas  and  part  of  St.  John's  ? — Yes. 

2053.  (Mr.  Simon)  You  have  about  100  acres  of  district  ? — I  have. 

2054.  All  of  which  lies  within  the  old  limit  of  the  borough  ? — All  of  it. 

2055.  It  is  said  at  the  last  census  to  have  contained  a  population  under  15,000  ? — Yes. 

2056.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  what  proportion  of  that  population  comes  under 
your  charge  ?  —No. 

2057.  Is  it  what  would  be  called  a  poor  district  of  the  town  of  Newcastle  ? — Yes,  very 
poor. 

2058.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  your  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  that 
district,  and  first  of  all  as  to  the  matter  of  their  lodging.  Are  the  houses  generally 
packed  close  together  ? — -Very  closely  together. 

2059.  They  are  let  in  separate  tenements  ? — They  are. 

2060.  Is  it  the  general  aiTangement  among  the  poorer  classes  in  that  district  that  one 
family  has  one  room  to  itself  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  rule. 

2061.  Does  it  often  happen  there  that  a  family  receives  other  lodgers  to  share  its  room 
with  it  ? — Yes,  it  is  frequently  the  case. 

2062.  Are  the  rooms  which  are  so  occupied  furnished  with  a  sufficiency  of  light  an 
air  ? — Very  rarely  indeed  ;  the  houses  are  generally  very  old  and  very  dilapidated. 

Z  2 


W.  Winship,  Esq. 
23d  Jan.  1854. 
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IV.  WinsMp,  Esq.      2063.  By  dilapidated  do  you  mean  not  weather- tight  ?— N  ot  wecather-tiglit. 

  2064.  Is  there  ventilation  through  them  ? — Too  much,  I  should  say.    The  rooms  are 

23d  Jan.  1854.     veiy  low  generally — the  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows  are  very  frequently  broken  out. 
  2065.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk  )  There  is  plenty  of  ventilation  ? — Plenty  of  it. 

2066.  (Mr.  Simon)  Do  you  mean  that  the  flaws  in  the  building  will  let  in  the  wind, 
or  that  the  houses  are  so  constructed  as  legitimately  to  afibrd  the  means  of  ventilation  ? 
— Not  legitimately. 

2067.  Are  they  put  so  closely  together  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  air  and  sunlight  to 
get  access  to  them  ?  — In  many  parts  of  my  district  neither  sun  nor  wind  can  get  to  them 
at  all. 

2068.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  mention  any  particular  places  ? — The  courts  at  the  head 
of  the  Side,  Mill  entry  and  Clogger's-entry. 

2069.  {Mr.  Simon.)  How  are  the  poorer  classes  in  your  district  ofi"  for  privy  accom- 
modation ? — Very  badly  indeed  ;  there  is  hardly  a  privy. 

2070.  Do  you  know,  among  the  parts  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  any  case  of  a 
house  having  a  privy  to  itself  ? — It  would  be  quite  an  exception  in  St.  Nicholas'  parish, 
if  there  were  siich  an  arrangement. 

2071.  What  steps  are  taken  by  the  inhabitants,  when  they  have  to  obey  the  calls  ot 
nature  ? — The  male  part  of  the  population  go  to  the  public  privies,  if  the}'-  are  not  too 
lazy,  and  the  females  and  children  use  utensils,  and  pour  the  contents  of  these  utensils 
down  the  large  gratings  in  the  street. 

2072.  {Chairman.)  In  case  of  sickness,  I  suppose  all  parties  must  use  utensils  within 
the  dwelling? — Yes. 

2073.  (ifr.  Simon.)  Are  these  utensils  emptied  after  each  use  of  them? — Certainly 
not ;  they  are  allowed  to  stand  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  the  rooms. 

2074).  To  be  emptied  at  whatever  time  may  be  most  convenient  for  the  people  ? — Yes , 
they  generally  do  it  night  and  morning. 

2075.  You  say  that  the  male  part  of  the  population  has  recoui'se  to  public  privies  ? 
-Yes. 

2076.  Are  there  many  public  privies  in  that  locality? — There  are  five  public  privies  in 
my  district,  I  find. 

2077.  How  many  sittings  are  there  in  each  ? — There  is  one  at  the  high  bridge  where, 
I  should  think,  eight  people  might  sit  at  once,  and  the  same  number  in  the  one  in  St. 
Nicholas'  churchyard,  and  in  that  in  the  Castle  Garth  I  should  tliink  a  dozen. 

2078.  You  speak  rather  doubtfully  to  the  number.  Are  there  not  separate  stalls  ? — 
No,  there  are  no  separate  stalls. 

2079.  They  sit  side  by  side,  like  persons  in  an  omnibus,  without  any  separations  or 
partitions  between  them  ? — Yes. 

2080.  Are  these  places  cleanly? — ^The  privy  in  the  Castle  Garth  is  very  tolerable,  but 
the  other  two  are  exceedingly  bad —  exceedingly  offensive. 

2081.  Do  you  believe  that  a  decent  working  man  would  willingly  go  there? — He 
must  of  necessity,  unless  he  used  a  utensil  at  home. 

2082.  {Chairman.)  It  is  Hobson's  choice? — It  is  Hobson's  choice.  I  may  state  that 
in  the  large  manufactories  they  generally  have  a  privy  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
workmen. 

2083.  {Mr.  Simon.)  During  their  working  hours  ? — Yes.  . 

2084.  {Chairman.)  When  you  say  that  the  state  of  these  places  is  bad,  do  you  mean 
that  it  is  bad  occasionally,  or  that  constantly  and  generally  it  is  bad  ? — Constantly  ;  the 
smell  is  dreadful. 

2085.  {Mr.  Simon.)  What  ash-pit  accommodation  is  there  in  your  district  among  the 
poorer  houses  ?• — There  is  none. 

2086.  What  then  is  done  to  supply  the  absence  of  ash-pits  ? — If  it  is  not  convenient  for 
the  corporation  cart  to  take  it  away,  it  is  left  in  the  courts — it  is  just  thrown  down  in 
any  corner  of  the  com't. 

2087.  In  the  case  of  the  public  privies  of  which  you  speak,  do  they  open  on  to  ash-])its  ? 
—No. 

2088.  Do  they  run  into  drains  ? — They  run  into  the  common  sewer. 

2089.  Is  the  supply  of  water  in  your  district  good  ? — Yes,  the  supply  of  water  is 
very  good. 

2090.  Do  most  of  the  poorer  houses  have  a  separate  supply — a  tap  to  themselves  ? — 
No  ;  they  have  stand-pipes  in  the  courts. 

2091.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  sufticient  accommodation  for  the  people  there? — No, 
I  do  not  ;  but  there  are  also  pants-  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  where  they  generally  can 
have  water  by  going  for  it. 

2092.  (  Chairman.)  What  distance  do  you  think,  on  the  average,  they  have  to  go  ? — 
I  should  think  one  hundred  yards. 

2093.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Take  the  quality  of  the  water  distributed  there,  is  it  well  or  ill 
spoken  of  in  the  district  ? — With  the  exception  of  the  time  between  July  and  October 
last  year,  the  water  was  of  very  good  quality. 

2094.  What  was  its  condition  then  ? — Very  bad,  exceedingly  so. 

2095.  Have  you  more  to  say  of  it,  than  that  it  was  discoloui'ed  ? — It  was  very 
offensive  both  to  smell  and  taste 
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2096.  Do  you  say  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Of  my  own  knowledge.    At  the  TV.  JVinship,  Esq. 

same  time  I  may  mention  that  I  had  some  water  (when  the  Whittle  Dean  water  was  so   

bad)  brought  from  Blackett's  pant,  and  it  was  equally  oftensive — that  is  one  of  the     23(1  .'an.  185-1. 
public  pants  in  the  town,  behind  Blackett-street. 

2097.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  supplied  by  the  Whittle  Dean  company  or  by  a  subterraneous 
source  ? — By  a  spring. 

2098.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  That  must  have  been  tlie  state  of  tlie  atmosphere  ?  — Yes. 

2099.  Because  the  water  in  Blackett's  pant  is  the  finest  water  that  we  have  ? — It  is, 
generally  speaking,  very  good  water. 

2100.  {Mr.  Simon.)  As  regards  the  cleansing  of  the  public  Avays,  and  the  courts  and 
alleys  in  your  district,  does  that  appear  to  you  to  be  diligently  performed  ? — No ;  the 
courts  and  alleys  are  in  a  very  neglected  state. 

2101.  Speaking  of  the  period  before  the  outburst  of  this  last  ej^idemic,  say  down  to 
the  first  of  September,  how  often  should  you  think  that  the  courts  and  alleys  were 
cleansed  ? — I  can  hardly  tell.  They  ought  to  be  cleansed  night  and  morning  ;  the  people 
are  generally  so  negligent  of  cleanliness,  that  they  toss  all  kinds  of  excrements  into  the 
courts.  Generally  speaking,  the  owners  of  the  property  have  kept  a  person  to  sweep 
them  out  once  in  the  day ;  but  I  believe  that  was  not  well  attended  to. 

2102.  Did  it  often  happen  to  you,  in  passing  through  them,  to  see  them  in  a  cleanly 
state  1 — Almost  never. 

2103.  {Mr.  Toitm  Clerk.)  Are  they  public  thoroughfares  ?— No. 

2104.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  they  open  to  foot  passengers  ? — They  are  blind  entries,  there 
is  no  passage  through  them  at  all,  they  are  only  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  entry-, 
Of  course  any  one  can  go  into  them. 

2105.  {Mr.  Toiun  Clerk)  There  is  no  public  thoroughfare  through  them  ? — None. 

2106.  But  any  person  going  to  a  house  in  the  entry  may  go  in  and  go  out  ? — Of  course.  ' 

2107.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  there  many  of  the  rooms,  inhabited  in  tlie  way  you  have 
mentioned,  that  are  themselves  dirty  foul  rooms  ? — A  great  number. 

2108.  You  have  mentioned  crowding,  defective  ventilation,  insufficient  cleansing  of 
courts,  absence  of  ash-pit  accommodation,  absence  of  privy  accommodation,  badness  of 
water  in  the  autumn,  and  dirty  rooms  ;  have  you  had  occasion  to  make  rejiresentations 
on  any  of  these  subjects  to  any  persons  in  authority  in  the  town  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
the  authorities  of  the  town  have  any  conmiand  over  private  property  ;  Imt  the  inspector 
of  nuisances  had  frequent  notice  fi'om  me  that  such  nuisances  did  exist. 

2109.  Is  the  inspector  of  nuisances  appointed  by  the  board  of  guardians  ? — By  the 
board  of  guardians. 

2110.  To  him  you  have  frequently  complained  ? — Yes. 

2111.  Have  you  complained  to  the  board  of  guardians  itself? — During  the  time  the 
cholera  was  raging  here,  we  were  requested  to  give  notice  of  any  nuisances  that  we  might 
meet  with. 

2112.  But  before  that  period? — Not  before  that  period. 

2113.  Are  you  cognizant  of  any  bye-laws  made  by  the  toM^n  council  of  Newcastle  for 
regulating  the  duties  of  scavengers  and  regulating  the  management  of  public  privies  ? — • 
I  am  not. 

2114.  Or  of  any  rides  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings? — Yes,  I  was 
cognizant  of  that  fact. 

2115.  Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  any  such  rules  ? — I  have  not  seen  a  copy. 

2116.  How  did  you  inform  yourself  what  the  rules  were  ? — I  merely  know  that  the 
corporation  have  the  power  of  white-washing  dwellings,  if  it  is  necessary,  and  making  the 
owners  pay  for  it. 

2117.  {Chairman.)  And  those  Avere  put  in  force  ?  —  I  believe  in  a  fcAV  cases  in  my 
district  they  Avere. 

2118.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Before  the  month  of  Septendier  last? — No;  nothing  previous  to 
the  month  of  September  last. 

2119.  Nothing  previous  to  the  month  of  September,  to  your  knoAv ledge,  was  done  in 
the  way  of  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dAvellings  ? — No. 

2120.  {Chairman.)  Since  the  time  of  the  Irish  fever  ? — Not  since  the  time  of  the  Irish 
fever. 

2121.  At  that  time  there  Avas,  also,  something  done  ? — Yes.  . 

2122.  But  in  the  interval  between  the  two  epidemics  you  are  not  aAvare  of  anything 
having  been  done  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

2123.  {Mr.  Simon.)  From  your  knowledge  of  the  poorer  localities  in  your  district  should 
you  believe  that  any  rules  Avere  in  operation  for  cleansing  the  filth}-  and  unwholesome 
dwellings  ? — No. 

2124.  Can  you  speak  of  any  otlier  than  the  loAA'er  dwellings  in  your  locality;  do  you 
knoAV  pretty  generally  the  condition  of  the  other  houses  there  ? — Yes,  generally. 

2125.  Do  they  seem  to  be  well  provided  with  privy  and  ash-pit  accommodation  ? — No  ; 
very  badly  indeed. 

2126.  Are  the  privies  generally  supplied  Avith  water  or  without  Avater  ? — Without  water. 

2127.  The  privies  of  private  houses? — They  are  not  supplied  with  water. 

2128.  How  are  they  arranged  ? — The  ash-pit  and  privy  communictite  one  with  the  other. 
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TV.  Winship,  Esq.      2129.  Are  you  aware  of  any  regulations  for  the  emptying  of  those  ash-pits  and  privies  ? 
  — No. 

23d  Jan.  1854.        2130.  Are  you  aware  whether  swine  are  kept  within  your  district ;  in  any  parts  of  it  ? 

  — Pigs  are  not  kept  now  nearly  so  frequently  as  they  used  to  be.    A  bye-law  relating  to 

pigs  was  put  in  force  two  or  three  years  ago. 

2131.  Are  pigs  stiU  kept  in  any  part  of  your  district  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of 

2132.  Ai-e  there  any  slaughter-houses  or  knackers'  yards  in  youi-  district? — Yes;  the 
principal  slaughter-houses  of  the  town  are  in  my  district. 

2133.  Public  slaughter-houses? — Yes. 

2134.  Under  regulation  of  course  ? —  Under  regulation. 

2135.  Are  there  any  private  slaughter-houses  ? — There  are. 

2136.  Are  they  under  regulation  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  slaughter-houses  in  Dispensary-lane,  Low  Friar-street.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  under  regulation  or  not. 

2137.  Are  they  complained  of  as  nuisances  ?— No. 

2138.  You  have  given  certain  descriptions  of  the  poorer  localities  in  your  district; 
would  Castle  Garth  answer  to  the  general  description  you  have  given  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

2139.  Would  Cloggers-entry,  Side,  answer  to  the  general  description  you  have  given  ? — 
It  would. 

2140.  Would  Dawson's-court  answer  to  the  description? — They  are  a  better  class  of 
houses  in  Dawson  s-court. 

2141.  Provided  with  privies  ? — No. 

2142.  Provided  with  ash-pits  ? — There  is  one  ash-pit  common  to  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  yard,  and  a  privy  adjoining;  and  there  is  a  drain  from  the  ash-pit 
which  passes  beneath  the  houses  where  cholera  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent. 

2143.  That  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  district  ? — The  houses  are  better. 

2144.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Better  than  those  in  the  Mill-entry  ? — Yes. 

2145.  {Mr.  Simon)  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  less  crowded,  or  that  they  are  better 
constructed  houses  ? — Better  constructed  houses ;  more  newly  built,  and  less  dilapidated. 

2146.  Do  you  believe  them  to  be  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2147.  Does  the  conjunction  of  privy,  ash-pit,  and  drain  make  a  stink  there? — A 
horrible  smell — fearful. 

21 48.  Is  that  horrible  stink  much  complained  of  by  the  inmates  ? — Very  much. 

2149.  Does  Orchard-street  answer  to  the  general  description  which  you  gave  ?— Yes  ; 
to  a  certain  extent  it  does. 

2150.  In  what  particulars  would  the  variation  chiefly  consist  ? — Orchard-street  is  a 
wider  street. 

2151.  Let  in  tenements  ? —There  are  not  a  great  number  of  houses  in  it,  but  the 
piincipal  part  of  the  houses  are  let  in  tenements. 

2152.  Would  South-street  ansAver  to  the  description  you  have  given? — South-street  is  a 
better  street  inhabited  by  a  better  class  of  artizans. 

2153.  Do  they  have  houses  to  themselves? — Two  rooms,  generally. 

2154.  Have  you  any  notion  of  what  the  wages  may  be  of  the  class  of  people  who  live 
there  ? — I  should  think  about  20.s.  a  week. 

2155.  Have  they  privies  on  the  premises  ? — Generally  there  is  a  privy,  which  is  common 
to  a  certain  number  of  houses. 

2156.  And  that  again  in  combination  with  an  ash-pit? — Yes. 

2157.  Does  Forth-street  answer  to  your  general  description? — No;  the  houses  there 
are  a  better  class  of  houses  again ;  one  family  occupying  the  whole  house,  generally 
speaking. 

2158.  Forth  Banks? — That  is  in  my  district;  that  is  a  horrible  place. 

2159.  Does  it  belong  to  the  better  or  the  worse  specimens  of  the  district  ? — There  are 
both  classes  of  inhabitants  there  ;  but  it  is  as  bad  a  place  as  is  in  my  district — Waller's 
tenements  in  the  Forth  Bank  especially. 

2160.  The  Close  ? — The  Close  will  answer  to  the  general  description  I  gave. 

2161.  Pudding  Chare? — That  will  answer  the  description,  too. 

2162.  So  that  Orchard-street,  South-street,  and  Forth-street  would  present  exceptions 
in  respect  of  being  more  widely  built  and  giving  better  ventilation  ? — -Yes. 

2163.  And  presenting  a  better  class  of  houses  ? — Yes. 

2164.  And  having,  at  all  events,  for  each  group  of  houses  an  accessible  privy  and 
dust-bin  ? — Yes. 

2165.  Do  you  believe  these  best  specimens  of  the  poorer  localities  in  your  district  to 
be  in  a  wholesome  state  ? — Yes,  pretty  well. 

2166.  With  an  open  privy  and  dust-bin  ? — Generally  speaking  the  open  privy  and  ash- 
pit are  apart  from  any  dwelling-house — for  instance,  in  a  square  of  houses  the  privy  is 
on  one  side,  probably  not  near  a  dwelling-house,  and  the  other  houses  are  quite  away 
from  it. 

2167.  Was  there  much  cholera  in  Orchard-street  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  good  deal. 

2168.  To  what  did  you  attribute  it  in  that  locality  ? — To  the  dirty  condition  of  the 
surface  of  the  street ;  it  was  very  much  broken  up  by  carts,  a  great  deal  of  filth  accumu- 
lated, and  refuse  animal  and  vegetable  matter  was  thrown  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
street. 
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2169.  In  these  localities,  where  a  single  privy  exists  for  the  use  of  a  group  of  houses,  W.  Winship,  Esq. 

do  they  still  in  your  judgment  find  that  an  insufficient  accommodation  ;  and  do  they  still   

throw  excrements  in  the  open  way  ? — Quite  insufficient.  23d  Jan.  1854. 

2170.  So  that  even  in  these  places,  Orchard-street,  South-street,  and  Forth-street, 
there  was  that  filthy  condition  of  the  surface  ? — Yes,  but  not  in  Forth-street  so  much. 

2171.  Was  there  much  cholera  in  Forth-street  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent. 

2172.  Have  the  houses  in  Forth-street  back  ventilation,  or  are  the  houses  back  to  back  ? 
— They  are  single  houses  ;  not  back  to  back. 

2173.  With  back  windows  ?— With  back  windows. 

2174.  Have  they  yards  ? — That  I  cannot  speak  to. 

2175.  Did  the  fact  that  you  had  a  less  mortality  in  Forth-street  than  in  these  other 
places  which  you  have  specified,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  condition  of 
those  houses  is  better  than  that  of  the  other  houses  mentioned,  suggest  to  you  any  con- 
clusion ? — The  inhabitunts  were  more  cleanly  also. 

2176.  And  the  locality  more  cleanly? — And  the  locality  more  cleanly,  and  there  was 
better  food, 

21 77.  Did  you  infer  that  the  difference  of  cleanliness  had  a  bearing  on  the  difference 
of  cholera  ? — Certainly. 

2178.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion.  You  were  thrown  into  official  communication 
with  them,  were  you  not  ? — I  was. 

2179.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  ? — I  was  satisfied  that  the  medical  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Health  exerted  themselves  very  much  indeed,  and  I  dare  say  were  night 
and  day  occupied  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  attack  of  the  disease  came 
on  so  suddenly,  that  it  almost  baffled  any  human  exertion. 

2180.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  sanction  any  chai'ge  or  inculpation  of  them  whatever  ? 
— No,  I  should  not. 

2181.  And  from  your  official  relations  with  them  yoxi  were  bound,  so  to  say,  to  be  fully 
cognizant  of  their  conduct  ? — Yes. 

2182.  {Mr.  Neioton)  Did  you  enjoy  during  the  epidemic  full  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining from  day  to  day  the  services  performed  to  the  town  by  the  Board  of  Health 
officers  ? — I  was  cognizant  of  everything  that  went  on  up  to  the  1  -ith  September ;  and 
although  I  was  unable  to  be  out  of  the  house  myself  for  some  days  after  that,  I  heard 
everything  that  was  going  on  from  the  house-to-house  visitors. 

218.3.  {Chairman.)  How  many  days  were  you  prevented  from  going  out  of  the  house 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  ? — I  think  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

2184.  Are  we  fully  in  possession  of  your  opinion  ;  or  have  you  anything  further  to  add 
on  that  point  ? — Nothing  further  on  that  point. 

2185.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  like  to  observe? — There  is  one 
particular  part  of  my  district  which  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  cholera  poison ;  and 
this  was  an  old  water-course  which  had  been  cut  oft"  at  two  points  by  the  new  drain  in 
Clayton-street,  and  again  by  the  new  drain  and  sewer  in  CoUingwood-street. 

2186.  {Mr.  Simon)  It  had  been  cut  across  in  the  construction  of  new  sewers  ? — Yes. 
It  came  down  Monk-square  into  Low  Friar-street ;  but  the  water  there  now  goes  into 
the  drain  in  Clayton-street. 

2187.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Its  communication  with  the  Friars  is  stopped,  and  therefore 
it  has  a  new  commencement  ? — Yes. 

2188.  {Chairman.)  Let  us  understand  what  you  think  were  the  bad  results  of  that? — 
In  Monk-square  there  is  one  of  those  horrible  filthy  grates,  which  is  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants for  the  deposit  of  their  night  soil.    There  was  a  mortality  of  one  in  six  there. 

2189.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  In  Monk-square  ?— Yes. 

2190.  {Chairman)  A  mortality  of  one  in  six  in  the  whole  population  of  Monk-square  ? 
—Yes. 

2191.  The  cutting  off  of  this  water-course,  to  which  you  allude,  had  led  to  a 
stagnation  of  water  and  filth  in  certain  points  ?— Yes,  in  certain  points.  The  stream  of 
water  was  cut  off  at  Clayton-street,  and  at  CoUingwood-street,  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  runner  of  water  being  cut  off  at  those  points  —at  Clayton-street  and  CoUingwood- 
street — that  at  that  part  below  CoUingwood-street,  coming  down  to  the  head  of  the  Side, 
it  is  stagnant. 

2192.  {Mr.  Sirnon.)  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  then,  there  were  two  distinct  things 
of  which  you  complain — a  filthy  grating  in  Monk-square,  and  a  stagnation  of  fluid  at  a 
lower  place  ? — At  the  head  of  Clogger's-entry,  Side. 

2193.  Then  the  worst  spot  in  your  district  for  cholera  was  in  Monk-square,  and  in 
Monk-square  there  was  a  great  nuisance  excited  by  a  grating  covered  with  excrement — 
is  that  your  point  ?— Yes,  20  died  out  of  119  inhabitants. 

2194.  In  your  judgment,  was  that  the  filthiest  as  weU  as  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in 
your  district  of  the  town  ?— Decidedly. 

2195.  Did  it  stink  ?— it  did. 

2196.  Were  the  houses  very  close  to  this  grating? — There  was  a  space  thirty  yards 
square,  I  should  think,  and  the  grate  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  square. 
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W.  U'i/iship,  Esq.      2197.  The  liouses  are  not  capable  of  ventilation  in  other  directions  ;  they  have  no  back 

  windows  ? — The  backs  of  those  houses  ai'e  not  ventilated. 

23d  Jan.  185J.        2198.  How  many  houses  are  there? — Seven. 
  2199.  Including  three  houses  opening  into  Low  Friar-street  ? — Yes. 

2200.  Containing  how  many  inhabitants  ? — 119. 

2201.  And  there  were  twenty  deaths  ? — Yes. 

2202.  And  how  many  cases  ? — The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  suffered. 

2203.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  all  suffered  from  cholera  ? — No  ;  but,  more  or  less, 
they  all  suffered.    They  were  all  choleraic. 

220-i.  Did  the  inmates  of  those  houses  complain,  one  and  all,  of  the  stink  from  this 
gi'ating  ? — Yes. 

2205.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Monk-square  is  a  private  entry  ? — Yes. 

2206.  It  is  not  a  public  street  ? — No. 

2207.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Is  it  paved  ?— No. 

2208.  Did  the  filth  on  the  grating  there  accumulate  from  day  to  day,  so  as  to  get  more 
and  more  ? — It  was  almost  always  in  a  very  bad  condition. 

2209.  Was  the  open  area  of  the  square  likewise  foul  in  the  same  way  ? — Not  so  mx:ch 
so.    The  area  of  the  square  contains  an  old  ash-heap. 

2210.  What  about  Clogger's-entry  ? — Clogger's-entry  had  a  uiortality  of  one  in  seven. 

2211.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  numbers? — Seventy  inhabitants  and 
ten  deaths. 

2212.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  What  was  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Clogger's-entry 
and  Mill-entry  ?— Chiefly  Irish. 

2213.  {Chairman.)  How  many  houses  are  there  in  Clogger's-entry? — I  should  think 
seven. 

221  {Mr.  Simon)  The  ventilation  of  those  houses  you  have  spoken  of  already.  It 
was  in  that  locality,  also,  that  there  was  stagnation  in  a  drain,  or  old  water-course  ? — Yes. 

2215.  For  how  long  did  that  obstruction  continue  ? — I  should  think  it  was  continuous. 

2216.  {Chairman.)  Has  it  been  so  for  years  ? — It  is  only  lately  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  it. 

2217.  For  how  long  ? — Four  or  five  months  past. 

2218.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  know  of  its  existence  before  the  time  of  the  cholei-a  ? — 
No. 

2219.  Was  it  during  the  px-evalence  of  the  epidemic  that  your  attention  was  first 
directed  to  it  ? — It  was. 

2220.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Is  Clogger's-entry  also  a  private  entry  ? — It  is. 

2221.  [Mr.  Simon.)  What  privy  accommodation  is  there  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Clogger's-entry  ? — One  privy. 

2222.  Does  it  open  into  this  obstructed  water-course  ? — Yes. 

2223.  It  communicates  with  the  stagnant  fluid  which  you  have  spoken  of? — Yes. 

2224.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  such  points  ?—  There  is  another  point  at 
the  head  of  Tothill-staii's.  There  are  three  cottages  at  the  top  of  that.  There  was  a 
mortality  of  four  out  of  six. 

2225.  What  was  the  condition  of  those  premises  ? — At  the  end  of  the  row  of  cottages 
there  is  one  of  those  filthy  grates,  and  there  is  the  drain  passing  under  the  cottages. 

2226.  The  drain  communicating  with  that  filthy  grating  ? — Yes,  with  the  grating. 

2227.  Have  they  any  privy  for  their  accommodation  ? — I  believe  there  is  one  now. 

2228.  Were  those  four  persons  who  died  grown  up  persons  ? — Yes. 

2229.  Old  people,  or  in  middle  life  ? — Two  were  old  people. 

2230.  Did  they  complain  of  the  stink  ?— Very  much  indeed. 

2231.  Have  you  any  oi^inion  in  respect  of  these  three  places,  as  to  whether  the 
nuisances  which  you  have  there  specified  were  the  cause  of  the  deaths  of  those  persons  ? — 
I  cannot  exactly  answer  that  question.    It  is  difficult  to  say. 

2232.  Is  it  your  professional  opinion  and  belief  that  those  persons  died  from  an 
aggravation  of  the  epidemic  influence  in  that  district  by  these  nuisances? — I  hold  very 
strong  opinions  as  to  the  effects  of  those  privies  and  those  gratings. 

2233.  ( Chairman. )  Generally  ? — Yes. 

2234.  [Mr.  Simon.)  And  as  respects  these  cases  particularly,  do  you  believe  that  the 
death  of  these  persons  was  occasioned  by  an  aggravation  of  the  epidemic  influence  in 
that  locality  by  the  nuisances  you  have  specified  ? — I  do. 

2235.  {Mr.  Town  Cleric.)  Mill-entry  and  Clogger's-entry,  the  Castle  Garth,  and  places 
around,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  are  a  very  ancient  part  of  the  town  ?  —  Yes. 

2236.  Chiefly  inhabited  by  the  low  Irish  ?  They  are. 

2237.  You  know  a  little  of  the  habits  of  these  people  ? — I  do. 

2238.  If  you  cleaned  their  houses  for  them,  how  long  v/ould  they  let  them  remain 
clean  ? — They  are  certainly  very  dirty  in  their  habits. 

2239.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  a  proper  pi'ivy  and  ash-pit  had  been  provided  for  each  of 
the  houses  in  these  places,  do  you  think  you  would  have  found  excrement  lying  about  the 
ground,  or  do  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the  locality  would  have  been  equaUy 
filthy,  within  any  short  time  afterwards  ? — I  do  not. 
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2240.  Then  you  think  that  the  filth  of  these  places  was  dependent  not  so  much  on  the  W.  Winship,  Esq* 
filthy  habits  of  the  people,  as  on  the  want  of  privy  and  ash-pit  accommodation?—!     gSd  jliiTlSS^. 
think  so. 

2241.  {Mr.  Bateman)  "When  you  said  that  four  out  of  six  persons  died,  hpw  many 
inhabitants  were  there  altogether  in  those  three  cottages  at  the  top  of  Tothill-stairs  ?— Six. 
There  is  a  building  close  behind  with  fifty-two  inhabitants  in  it  which  had  not  a  single 
case  of  cholera. 

2242.  {Chairman)  What  building  is  that?— It  had  been  converted  into  tenements, 
and  a  dust-bin  and  water-closet  had  been  supplied. 

2243.  That  house  had  a  water-closet  attached  to  it,  and  a  dust-bin,  one  separated  from 
the  other  ? — Yes. 

2244.  Would  you  ascribe  the  comparative  immunity  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  house  to 
that  cause  ? — Yes. 

2245.  You  think  that  the  filth  of  the  one  place  led  to  the  mortality  there,  and  that 
the  comparative  cleanhness  of  the  other  led  to  its  exemption  from  cholera  ? — Yes. 

2246.  Have  you  any  other  point  to  remark  upon  ? — Dawson's-court  has  been  mentioned 
i  before.    There  were  sixty-four  inhabitants  and  nine  deaths.    Only  one  side  of  the  court 

was  affiected  by  it. 

'       2247.  What  was  the  difference  between  that  side  and  the  other  ? — In  consequence  of  a 
drain  from  the  privy  coming  close  to  that  side. 

2248.  Further  confirming  you  in  your  opinion,  as  to  filth  and  mortality  by  cholei  a 
generally  going  together  ? — 'Yes. 

2249.  Were  they  Irish  people  ? — Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  English. 

2250.  {Mr.  Tovm  Clerk)  Dawson's- court,  I  think  you  said,  was  a  private  court? — 
Yes.  There  was  only  one  death  in  Museum-lane,  and  that  was  in  a  room  immediately 
above  an  ash-pit  and  privy. 

2251.  How  many  inhabitants  are  there  in  Museum-lane? — I  should  roughly  suppose 
about  thirty. 

2252.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  mentioned  that  in  Dawson 's-court,  out  of  sixty-four 
inhabitants,  there  were  nine  deaths? — Yes. 

2253.  That  was  in  the  whole  court  ? — Of  course,  in  the  whole  court. 

2254.  But  the  deaths  happened  only  on  one  side  ? — There  were  sixty-four  inhabitants 
j    of  that  side  of  the  court. 

2255.  {Chairman)  What  was  the  condition  of  the  houses  in  Museum-lane,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  where  the  death  occurred  ? — The  houses  were  very  good. 

I       2256.  With  decent  accommodation? — With  decent  accommodation. 

2257.  Were  there  any  of  them  with  very  bad  accommodation  ? — This  one  room. 

2258.  But  excepting  that  one  room  ? — The  others  were  decently  accommodated. 

2259.  {The  Clerk  to  the  board  of  guardians)  Do  you  recollect  when  you  first  reported 
a  case  of  cholera  to  the  board  of  guardians  ? — The  first  case  occurred  to  me  on  the 
4th  of  September — I  reported  it  on  the  Monday. 

2260.  Do  you  remember,  almost  immediately  upon  your  making  that  report,  receiving 
a  communication  from  me  ? — I  do. 

2261.  Were  you  by  that  communication  informed  that  the  relieving  ofiicers  were  to 
provide  all  the  necessaries  and  clothing  in  every  case  of  cholera  which  occui-red  ? — Yes. 

2262.  Is  it  within  your;  knowledge  that  the  same  communication  was  made  to 
Mr.  Newton  and  the  other  medical  officers  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

2263.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Furness  ? — Yes. 

2264.  Have  you,  at  any  time  during  the  epidemic,  had  any  conversation  with  him 
touching  the  supply  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries  to  the  poor  ? — Not  with 
Mr.  Furness. 

2265.  He  never  asked  you  ? — No. 

2266.  Nor  complained  of  any  want  on  that  score  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  Mr.  Furness 
doing  so. 

2267.  It  is  within  your  own  knowledge  tliat  the  relieving  officers,  in  every  case  where 
you  made  an  order  for  clothing,  promptly  supplied  it  ? — Invariably. 

2268.  {Chairman)  You  have  no  reason,  I  suppose,  to  doubt  that  the  instructions 
given  to  yourself  were  also  given  to  others  in  the  same  official  position  as  yourself? — No. 

2269.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  And  that  it  was  generally  known  tliat  it  Avas  so? — Exactly. 

2270.  {Tlie  Clerk  to  the  hoard  of  guardians)  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there 
were  any  public  notices  placarded  on  the  -walls  ? — I  do. 

2271.  Were  they  not  extensively  placarded  ? — Very  extensively. 

2272.  Would  not,  therefore,  an  ordinary  observer,  if  not  very  fully  occupied,  have 
been  able  to  inform  himself  as  to  where  the  relieving  officers  were  to  be  found  ( — I  should 
think  so. 

2273.  {Chairman)  Would  you  countenance  the  opinion  that  any  unusual  secrecj'  wixs 
indulged  in  with  reference  to  the  arrangements  made  by  the  local  authorities  under  the 
circumstances  ?— Quite  the  contrary. 

2274.  You  think  that  there  was  publicity? — Great  publicity. 
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•  W.  Winship,  Esq.      The  witness  afterwards  handed  in  the  following  paper,  containing  further  details  as 

  to  the  connexion,  in  several  instances,  between  the  virulence  of  the  cholera  and  the 

'23d  Jan.  1854,    presence  of  local  predisposing  causes  : — 

Statement  of  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  the  Cholera  in  Streets  without  Privy, 
Ash-pit,  or  Grating  used  for  the  deposit  of  Excrements. 

Bailifi-gate. — Very  trifling  diarrhoea.   One  fatal  case  in  a  house  which  adjoins  public  urinal. 
Castle-stairs. — Ditto. 
Drury-lane. — Ditto. 
St.  John's-lane. — Ditto. 

Denton-chare. — Disease  very  prevalent ;  three  or  four  fatal  cases. 

This  street  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  now  stagnant  water-course  which  passes 
through  the  district,  between  the  head  of  the  Side  and  Westgate-street. 

Cross  Keys-entry. — Eighty-nine  inhabitants ;  disease  very  slight.  Two  fatal  cases 
occurred  in  rooms  built  over  a  private  privy. 


Statement  of  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  Cholera  in  Courts  and  Entries  having 
an  Open  Privy  and  Ash-pit  (communicating),  common  to  the  Inhabitants  ol 
Tenemented  Property. 

Museum-yard. — One  fatal  case  in  room  above  the  privy  ;  disease  slight. 

Dawson's-court. — Severe  diarrhoea  on  two  sides  of  the  court ;  on  the  third  side,  along 
which  a  drain  passes  from  the  ash-pit,  the  houses  were  occupied  by  about  sixty- 
four  inhabitants,  who  complained  much  of  an  offensive  smeU  arising  from  the 
cellars  ;  nine  fatal  cases. 

Clogger's-entry. — The  privy  here  commimicates  with  a  stagnant  offensive  open  water- 
course ;  seventy  inhabitants  ;  ten  deaths  ;  and  if  the  people  inhabiting  the  rooms 
fronting  the  head  of  Side  be  included,  would  be  thirteen  deaths  in  about  108. 
There  are  two  grates  opposite  the  entrance  to  this  entry,  which  are  much  used  for 
the  deposit  of  every  description  of  filth. 

Pearson's-court  (Westgate-street). — Two  fatal  cases  in  a  large  number  of  inhabitants 
occurred  in  houses  adjoining  two  filthy,  neglected  privies. 

Watson's-court  (Sto well-street). — Four  in  sixty.  In  addition  to  the  filthy  neglected 
privies,  a  sewer  grating,  used  for  the  deposit  of  night-soil. 

Chambers-court  (Newgate-street). — Sixty-one  inhabitants ;  nearly  all  suffered ;  two 
deaths.    A  tanyard  opens  into  the  court  at  the  top. 

AUen's-court. — Only  one  family  suflTered  severely,  and  they  occupied  a  room  immediately 
adjoining  the  privy  common  to  the  court. 
r  Rosemary-lane. — Disease  very  slight  in  houses  facing  St.  John's  churchyard,  but  very 
J  severe  in  the  court  behind,  where  the  privies  are  situated  ;  four  fatal  cases. 

I  Rosemary -terrace. — Eight  fatal  cases  of  cholera  in  one  house,  occupied  by  thirty- 
one  people.  There  is  an  open  ash-pit  and  privy  in  the  yard,  which  is  small ; 
also  a  grate  in  front  of  the  house  door,  which  was  also  used  as  a  depot  for 
excrements.  The  bottom  of  the  sewer  with  which  this  grate  communicates  is 
above  the  level  of  the  cellar  of  this  house,  which  had  been  closed  up  for  some 
years.  On  this  being  looked  into,  it  was  found  to  contain  fi'om  two  to  tln-ee  feet 
deep  of  stagnant  very  offensive  putrid  puddle.  (Vide  Q.  7113-7125,  post.) 

West  Wall  Cottages. — Mortality  five  in  forty-seven.  The  Hquid  oozing  from  the  common 
privy  passes  along  an  open  channel  in  fi-ont  of  the  houses  to  a  large  grate,  which 
is  used  as  much  for  the  deposit  of  excrements  as  the  filthy,  disgusting  privy. 
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Statement  of  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  Cholera  in  Places  having  Sewer  Grates 
used  for  the  deposit  of  Night  soil,  &c.  ;  but  no  Privies. 

Bankside  (Castle  Garth).— Severe  choleraic  disease ;  seventy  inhabitants  ;  two  deaths. 

Castle  Garth. — Tolerably  healthy.  Six  deaths  occurred  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
two  very  filthy  grates.  Three  deaths  close  to  an  ash  heap,  used  as  a  depot  for  night 
soil.    This  locality — the  Raft  Yard — has  a  small  population  not  exceeding  thirty. 

Mill-entry. — Seventy-five  inhabitants  all  suffered  ;  forty -three  severely  ;  two  deaths  ; 
recoveries  very  slow. 

Long  Stairs  and  Com-ts. — 249  inhabitants  ;  four  deaths  ;  disease  most  severe  near  grates  ; 

and  a  large  trap  door  for  clearing  the  sewer. 
Close. — Lowest  level ;  comparatively  free  from  disease. 

Hanover -street. — Houses  built  into  hill ;  thirty-three  families  ;  four  deaths  ;  diarrhoea 
very  prevalent. 

Backrow. — Diarrhoeal  form  of  disease  very  prevalent  and  severe.    Mortality  not  large. 
Monk-square  and  one  house,  in  Low  Friar  street.    Mortality  twenty  in  119. 


Note. — The  Arabic  nu- 
merals    indicate     the  l.  n, 

numlier  of  inhabitants,  i  

and  the  Roman  numerals 
the  number  of  deaths,  in 
each  house. 


I. 

"  Window*  look  into 
Square,  but  no  other 
communication. 

m.  IV.  rv. 

Low  Friar  Street.  I~l  Grate. 

12 
m. 

Friar's-green. — A  spacious  area ;  one  fatal  case  of  cholera,  and  two  fatal  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  a  short  time  before  in  the  only  house  having  a  privy  and  ash-pit,  which  is 
situated  close  to  the  dwelling-house  door. 

Stowell-street. — Houses  small ;  two  stories  high,  erected  not  many  years  ago.  Each 
house,  or  nearly  so,  has  a  privy  and  ash-pit ;  but  placed  so  near  to  the  dwelling 
as  of  necessity  to  be  a  nuisance,  quite  independent  of  the  length  of  time  which 
elapses  before  being  emptied ;  they  are  only  so  when  they  will  contain  nothing- 
more.  The  diarrhoeal  form  of  the  disease  was  very  prevalent  and  severe  ;  but 
the  mortality  was  not  very  large. 

Thornton-street. — In  two  houses  adjoining  each  other,  occupied  by  thirty-nine  inhabitants, 
there  were  five  deaths.  These  houses  are  so  built,  that  the  area  of  the  two 
yards,  in  which  the  privies  are  placed,  does  not  exceed  five  yards  square. 

Buckham's-yard  in  this  street  has  no  privy ;  one  fatal  case  in  forty  inhabitants  ; 
diarrhoea  very  trifling. 

Clayton- street,  West. — Houses  supplied  with  water-closets  within  the  dwellings. 
Several  fatal  cakes ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  ratio  of  mortality. 

There  are  three  courts  in  the  Friars  occupied  by  sixty-nine  inhabitants,  where  the  privies 
are  situated  at  some  distance  fi:om  the  dwelling  houses.  There  was  no  disease  here. 


William  Newton,  Esq.,  and  member  of  the  Town  Council,  sworn. 

2275.  {Mr.  Simon)  You  are  surgeon  under  the  Poor  Law  Boa  rd  to  one  of  the  districts  Newton,  Etq. 
of  this  union,  including  the  western  division  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints  ? — I  am. 

2276.  How  long  have  you  been  surgeon  to  that  district  ? — Nine  years  to  that  district ; 
three  years  to  another  district — altogether  about  twelve  years. 

2277.  And  you  have  taken  great  interest  in  its  sanitary  condition  ? — Yes.    I  have 
worked  night  and  day  in  those  two  districts  ever  since  I  was  appointed. 

2278.  You  have  sixty-nine  acres  of  ground  in  your  district,  I  find  ? — I  cannot  tell  that. 

2279.  And  a  population  something  over  17,000.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  estimate 
of  what  proportion  of  that  population  is  under  your  charge  as  parochial  surgeon  ? — The 
population  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  At  a  rough  guess,  the  population  of  All  Saints'  parish 
is  somewhere  about  30,000,  I  should  say. 

2280.  The  population  of  the  entire  parish  ? — Yes  ;  upwards  of  30,000. 

2281.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  this  statement,  namely,  that 
within  your  district  there  is  a  population  of  17,400 — is  correct  ? — I  think  that  is  not  correct. 
I  should  think  the  population  is  very  likely  to  be  about  25,000.    It  fluctuates  a  good  deal. 

2282.  Within  your  district? — Yes.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  before  the  Irish  come 
into  the  town  for  harvesting  purposes,  that  might  be  the  true  state  of  the  district. 
Afterwards  every  lodging-house  becomes  densely  filled,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
compute  the  population  ;  but  at  a  rough  guess  I  should  say  that  you  might  estimate  it  at 
what  I  have  stated. 

Aa2 


PF.  Winship,  Esq. 
23d  Jan.  1854. 
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fV.  Newton.  Esq  ,        2283.  Sometimes  the  population  in  your  district  would  amount  to  as  much  as  25,000  ? 
— I  think  so. 

23rd  Jan.  1854.         2284.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Are  the  poor  among  that  population  pretty  generally  spread  over 
^   that  district  ? — Nearly  throughout  the  whole  district,  with  some  two  or  three  exceptions. 

2285.  So  that  you  have  official  occasion  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  district  ? — Yes,  nearly 
every  part  of  the  district,  except  one  or  two  streets. 

2286.  We  are  anxious  to  ascertain  your  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  household 
accommodation  of  the  poor  in  this  district ;  and,  first  of  all,  we  would  ask  you  about 
their  lodgmsnt — as  to  matters  of  crowding  and  the  like.  Is  it  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
this  district  for  single  rooms  to  be  the  lodgment  of  single  families  ? — No  ;  there  are  not 
many  single  rooms  occupied  by  single  occupiers. 

2287.  Do  you  mean  that  single  rooms  have  more  than  single  families  within  them  ? — Yes. 

2288.  Are  there  many  cases  within  the  district  where  the  poorer  families  have  two 
rooms  or  three  rooms  among  them  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  many  cases. 

2289.  Do  we  understand  you  rightly  that  it  is  a  frequent  condition  among  the  poorer 
population  in  this  district,  for  single  rooms  to  contain  more  than  single  families  ? — It  is 
the  usual  condition  of  the  district. 

2290.  Is  it  confined  to  Irish  people  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  is. 

2291.  Among  those  who  are  not  Irish  you  find  a  less  dense  crowding  of  people  ? — Yes. 

2292.  To  what  extent  do  you  find  that  this  occasional  crowding  reaches  ? — I  made  a 
statement  in  the  town  council  the  other  day.  I  happened  to  be  down  in  Sandgate, 
attending  a  midwifery  case,  and  I  met  the  inspector  of  lodging-houses.  I  asked  liim  to  go 
through  a  lane  with  me,  and  we  selected  a  lane,  and  this  is  the  result.  (Here  the  witness 
handed  in  a  paper.) 

2293.  You  accompanied  him? — Yes;  and  he  entered  these  premises  and  counted  the 
parties. 

2294.  (Chairman)  What  were  the  number  of  rooms  you  entered  ? — Twenty-three 
small  rooms. 

2295.  How  many  inhabitants  did  you  find  ? — Two  hundred  and  twenty. 

2296.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Is  this  Eddie's-entry  of  which  you  are  speaking  ? — Yes. 

2297.  (Ghairman.)  What  was  the  date  of  your  visit  ?— The  20th  of  November  1853. 

2298.  (Afr.  Simon.)  You  wiU  adopt  that  statement  as  your  own  1 — Yes ;  this  is  six 
weeks  or  two  months  after  cholera  had  been  here. 


Report  of  Persons  taking  in  Lodgers,  having  only  one  Room. 
20th  November  1853. 


Dimensions  of 

Room. 

Where  situate. 

No. 

Names  of  Lodging-house 

No.  of  Family, 

No.  of  Lodgers. 

Rent per 

Num. 

Remarks. 

Keeper. 

week. 

ber. 

Lgth. 
feet. 

Brdth 
feet. 

Hght. 
feet. 

s. 

d. 

Eddye's  Entry, 

1 

James  Flinn 

M  other,l  child 

6  lodgers,  pa  yi  ng 
^d.  per  n  i  ght. 

16 

9 

8 

1 

6 

9 

Boom  very 

Sandgate. 

dirty. 

Ditto  - 

2 

Domnick  Cummins  - 

Wife,  2  children 

8  lodgers,  paying 
^d.  per  night. 

16 

13 

8 

I 

7 

12 

Ditto. 

Ditto  - 

3 

Rodger  Flaharty  - 

Wife,  1  child  - 

6  female  lodgers 

16 

9 

8 

1 

6 

9 

Ditto. 

Ditto  - 

4 

Patrick  Mackintire  - 

Wife,  I  child 

9  lodgers 

16 

13 

8 

1 

9 

12 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

5 

John  Dunbar 

3  visitors  - 

13 

12 

8 

1 

7 

4 

Ditto 

Ditfo  - 

6 

John  Dunbar  - 

Wife  - 

2  lodgers 

16 

13 

8 

1 

7i 

4 

Ditio. 

Ditto  - 

7 

Daniel  Coganes  - 

Wife 

10  lodgers,  paying 

15 

12 

8 

1 

9 

12 

Ditto. 

3s.  9d.  for  their 
lodgingper  week 

Ditto  - 

8 

Robert  Coneley 

Wife,  3  children 

7  visitors 

14 

13 

8 

1 

8 

12 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

9 

Mary  Timmings  - 

14    lodgers  or 
visitors. 

14 

13 

8 

Z 

8A 

15 

Ditto. 

Ditto  - 

10 

Thomas  Cartey 
Michael  ?tlcCassay 

Wife  - 

3  visitors 

13 

12 

8 

1 

6 

5 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

11 

Wife,  4  children 

1 

8 

8 

Ditto. 

Ditto  - 

12 

Patrick  Dockerty 

5  visitors 

1 

9i 

6 

Ditto. 

Ditto  - 

13 

Mathew  Conner  - 

Wife,  1  child  - 

1 

5 

Ditto. 

Ditto  - 

14 

Christopher  Taylor  - 

Wife,  9  children 

3  lodgers 

14 

13 

•  8 

1 

9 

14 

Ditto. 

Ditto  . 

15 

Thomas  McKay  - 

Wife,  2  children 

1 1    lodgers  or 
visitors. 

14 

13 

8 

1 

S), 

15 

Ditto. 

Ditto  - 

16 

James  McLarkey 

Wife,  1  child  - 

9  lodgers  - 

14 

13 

8 

I 

H 

11 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

1? 

Patrick  Barret 

7  visitors 

13 

12 

8 

1 

9 

8 

Ditto. 

Ditto  - 

18 

James  Murphy 

Wife,  3  children 

6  visitors  - 

1 

7 

11 

Ditto. 

Ditto  - 

19 

jMichal  McDonald 

4  brothers  and  2 
sisters. 

1 

9 

7 

Ditto. 

Ditto  - 

20 

Walter  Swift  - 

AVife,  2  children 

3  lodgers  - 

1 

7 

7 

Ditto. 

Ditto  - 

21 

Whinniford  Barret 

16  lodgers 

1 

6 

17 

Ditto. 

Ditto  - 

22 

Thomas  Pardon 

Wife  - 

3  lodgers  - 

1 

4 

5 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

23 

John  Cuyan 

Wife,  1  child  - 

5  lodgers 

1 

3 

8 

Ditto. 

In  the  above  twenty-three  small 
rooms  we  found  220  people 
lodging. 

RiCHABD  J.  ACKRIGG, 

Inspector  of  Lodging-houses. 


I  visited  these  Rooms  accompanied  by  William 
Newton,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  and  No.  117,  Nicholas 
Buglass,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  November 
1853,  and  found  the  above  lodgers. 
Richard  J.  Ackrigg, 

Inspector  of  Lodging-houses. 
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23d  Jan.  1854. 


2299.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  that  represents  a  worse  than  average  condition    JV,  Newion  .Esq. 
of  that  particular  entry  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  think  so.    I  did  not  go  down  there  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  it. 

2300.  Are  there  many  entries  in  your  district  in  which  you  believe  the  crowding 
to  be  equally  great  ? — I  believe  that  in  all  Irish  houses  the  same  overcrowding 
prevails. 

2301.  And  of  such  Irish  houses,  are  there  a  gi-eat  number  in  the  district? — Yes,  a  very 
great  number. 

2302.  Can  you  approach  at  all  to  an  estimate  of  what  amount  of  population  may  be 
living  in  that  way  ? — I  cannot  do  that,  except  by  a  very  rude  approximation.  I  have 
thought  that  perhaps  there  might  be  superadded  to  the  occupiers  of  single  rooms  throughout 
the  town,  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand  people — that  is,  scattered  over  these 
tenemented  rooms  ;  so  that  the  population,  which,  according  to  the  census,  I  believe,  is 
somewhere  about  88,000,  might  be  five  thousand  or  six  thousand  more. 

2303.  You  think  that  these  promiscuous  lodgers  and  visitors  are  not  counted  in  the 
census  ? — I  think  not. 

2301.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  habitually  absent  during  the  day,  and 
present  by  night  ? — If  you  go  to  this  entry  during  the  day,  you  will  find  a  different  set 
of  inhabitants  fi-om  what  you  find  at  night.  The  beds  are  shaken  down  ;  they  are  always 
occupied  by  a  certain  number  ;  but  different  people  take  their  leisure  at  different  hours  of 
the  day  or  night. 

2305.  More  by  night  than  hy  day  ? — Yes. 

2306.  (Mr.  Simon.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  rooms  that  are  crowded  in  this  way, 
and  the  condition  of  the  rooms  of  the  poor  generally  throughout  your  district ;  are  they 
well  ventilated  and  well  lighted  ? — There  is  no  ventilation  ;  the  lighting  is  very  bad  ; 
they  are  mostly  situated  within  narrow  alleys  ;  and  they  are  only  lighted  by  a  reflected 
light.  The  ventilation  is  very  bad.  When  I  made  that  visit  with  Inspector  Ackrigg,  he 
became  sick  in  one  of  the  rooms,  owing  to  the  horrible  effluvia.  It  was  most  offensive  ; 
the  smell  of  faeces  and  human  sweat ;  the  want  of  ventilation  was  most  offensive. 

2307.  (Chairman.)  In  your  presence  he  became  sick,  from  the  stench  in  one  of  the 
rooms  ? — In  my  presence.  He  retired  to  the  door  to  vomit,  and  I  was  very  nearly 
following  him. 

2308.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Are  there  considerable  parts  of  your  district,  to  which  the 
description  you  just  now  gave  would  apply,  viz.,  that  no  direct  light  or  sunshine  can  come 
to  them  ? — A  very  great  portion  of  my  district.    Tl^ere  is  nothing  but  reflected  light. 

2309.  (Chairman.)  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  before  to  feel  ready  to  vomit  in  your 
official  visits  to  these  places  ? — Yes,  I  have  frequently  retired  and  vomited.  Dui'ing  the 
fever  epidemic  it  was  a  usual  thing  in  the  morning. 

2310.  (Mr.  Simon.)  On  entering  these  rooms  the  stink  has  overpowered  you  ? — Yes. 
During  the  time  of  the  fever  tliere  might  be  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  people  lying  in  a 
room,  and  two  or  three  dead  bodies  amongst  the  living  ;  and  I  have  had  to  pick  my 
steps  over  the  dead  to  get  to  the  living ;  and  frequently  I  have  felt  sick. 

2311.  Has  it  happened  to  you  to  find  on  any  occasion  three  dead  bodies  in  a  room? — • 
It  has  upon  an  occasion  which  I  have  in  my  mind  just  now. 

2312.  Has  it  happened  to  you  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  find  two  dead  bodies  in  a 
room  ? — I  have  frequently  seen  two  dead  bodies  in  a  room. 

2313.  To  see  three  dead  bodies  in  a  room  is,  of  course,  so  shocking  a  sight,  that  I  may 
ask  you  whether  you  can  call  to  mind  to  have  seen  that  more  than  once? — I  counted,  in 
the  beginning  of  September  184; 7,  three  dead  bodies  in  a  room,  one  morning  when  I  went 
in  to  visit  some  patients  at  the  head  of  Craig's-alley. 

2314.  Is  the  defect  of  ventilation  in  these  places  owing  to  an  obstinate  closure  of 
windows  by  the  occupants,  or  is  it  owing  to  such  a  construction  of  buildings  in  the  courts, 
and  alle3's,  and  streets,  as  forbids  ventilation  ? — Both  causes.  The  alleys  are  so 
constructed  that  ventilation  is  defective,  and  the  poor  render  that  state  of  things  worse 
by  being  disinclined  to  open  their  windows.  I  know  that  their  windows  have  been 
broken  by  medical  men  to  let  the  air  in.  I  might  add  that  I  think  that  in  winter  their 
clothing  is  so  bad,  that  they  do  not  like  to  expose  themselves  to  cold.  In  summer  tlie 
ventilation  is  better. 

2315.  Can  you  mention  any  considerable  exceptions  to  this  condition  of  things  among 
the  poorer  people  in  your  district  ?  Can  you  mention  any  block  of  houses,  or  any  block 
of  lodgings,  of  any  kind  whatever,  where  the  poor  people  are  decently  housed  ? — No,  I 
do  not  know  in  this  town  any  place  where  the  poor  people  are  decently  housed. 

2316.  How,  in  your  district,  are  the  poor  people  oft"  for  privy  accommodation? — I  do 
not  know  that  the  poor  people  have  any  privies  at  all.  I  think  that  they  are  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  privy  accommodation. 

2317.  How  many  privies  can  you  recollect  in  yoxw  district  ? — There  is  a  public  privy  at 
the  end  of  the  Swirle,  and  there  has  been  a  privy  erected  since  the  cholera  occurred. 

2318.  We  are  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  state  of  things  before  the  cliolera  ? — There 
was  a  privy  at  the  foot  of  the  Swirle  on  the  31st  of  August  that  had  been  there  for  a 
long  time.    That  was  the  only  privy  that  I  know  of  in  that  part  of  the  town. 

2319.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Sandgate  as 
regards  privy  accommodation  on  the  31st  of  August  1853  ?— I  think  so. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOKE  THE 


W.  Newton,  Esq.       2320.  How  many  public,  and  how  many  private  privies  were  there  in  that  district  at 

  that  time  ? — There  was  one  public  privy,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  think  there 

23d  Jan.  1854.     -were  four  private  privies. 

 —  2.321.  Was  there  one  in  the  Tyne  brewery  for  the  use  of  the  hands  there  ? — Yes,  I 

think  there  is  one  there,  and  was  then. 

2322.  Was  there  one  in  the  Portland  Arms,  for  the  use  of  those  resorting  to  that 
public  house  ? — That  was  a  water-closet,  not  a  privy. 

2323.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Was  there  one  in  Half  Moon-entry  1 — Yes. 

2324.  Was  it  public  ? — No,  in  a  public  house. 

2325.  (Chairman.)  And  one  in  a  private  house,  erected  by  the  owner  ? — Yes. 

2326.  Was  the  state  of  these  three  privies  and  one  water-closet  good  and  satisfactory  ? 
— I  do  not  know  much  about  them,  except  one. 

2327.  What  do  you  know  about  that  one  ? — It  was  carefully  locked  up,  and  nobody 
had  any  access  to  it  except  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

2328.  Which  was  that  ?— The  privy  in  the  Half  Moon-lane. 

2329.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Did  the  privy  at  the  foot  of  the  Swirle  exist  on  the  first  of 
September,  1853  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  there  a  long  time. 

2330.  To  how  many  persons  does  it  furnish  what  I  suppose  I  may  call  sittings  ? — I  do 
not  know  how  many  exactly.    They  are  very  hospitable  ;  they  allow  any  one  to  go  in. 

2331.  Is  it  divided  into  separate  seats  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  rude  division. 

2332.  Extending  to  the  top  of  the  place,  or  merely  like  the  arms  of  chairs  ? — No  ;  you 
could  pick  your  neighbour's  pocket  there  if  you  liked. 

2333.  Is  it  in  good  condition  ? — It  is  a  dirty,  filthy  place.    There  is  a  horrible  stencL 

2334.  Is  there  an  ash-pit  in  connection  with  it  ? — No. 

2335.  Do  the  labouring  classes  of  your  district  seem  willing  to  have  recourse  to  this 
privy  ? — I  have  never  asked  them.    I  do  not  know  their  sentiments. 

2336.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  population,  in  your  judgment,  of  this  district  of 
Sandgate  ? — I  think  it  is  under  5,000. 

2337.  Of  these  5,000  people,  how  many  do  you  think  were  enabled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  four  private  privies,  including  the  locked-up  one  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — You 
will  find  upon  the  New-road,  which  by  some  is  called  Sandgate,  upon  the  east  end  of  the 
New-road,  east  of  the  Wood-entry,  there  are  a  few  houses,  perhaps  fifteen,  that  have 
privies.  If  you  exclude  the  parties  in  those  houses  which  do  not  belong  to  Sandgate 
proper,  I  should  say  that  the  people  having  recourse  to  the  four  private  privies  would 
only  be  the  occupants  of  the  houses  themselves — that  is,  every  one  else  would  be  driven 
to  use  the  public  privy.    There  is  no  other  accommodation  for  them. 

2338.  If  you  were  to  compute  that  100  persons  resorted  to  each  of  those  four  private 
privies,  would  it  be  a  fair  computation? — No,  100  persons  would  not  use  them.  I  should 
say  that,  upon  the  average,  you  ought  not  to  put  down  more  than  twelve  for  each 
private  privy. 

2339.  Do  you  think  that  more  than  100  persons  altogether  resorted  to  those  four 
privies  ? — I  should  think  not. 

2340.  Then,  supposing  the  population  of  Sandgate  to  be  under  5,000  people,  and  the 
number  of  persons  resorting  to  the  four  private  privies  there  to  be_  under  100,  would 
you  say  that  as  many  as  4,500  people  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  one  public 
one  ? — Far  more  than  that ;  because,  on  the  quay  side,  there  is  not  only  our  resident 
population,  but  a  large  concourse  of  foreigners  and  sailors  from  various  parts. 

2341.  (Mr.  Bateraan)  How  many  thousand  persons  would,  in  your  opinion,  use  this 
public  privy  ? — I  would  rather  leave  it  indefinite.    I  cannot  tell. 

2342.  (Chairman)  Are  you  quite  confident  that  it  must  be  above  4,500  ? — Yes  ;  you 
cannot  exactly  estimate  it  without  counting. 

2343.  And  this  one  public  privy,  for  a  population  at  all  events  exceeding  4,500,  I 
understand  you  to  say  was  in  an  improper  state  ? — Yes. 

2344.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Is  this  privy  complained  of  by  residents  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  as  a  stinking  nuisance  ? — There  is  nobody  iu  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. I  do  not  think  the  people  do  complain.  In  fact,  in  Newcastle,  people  very  seldom 
complain  of  these  things. 

2345.  Then  we  infer,  from  what  you  say,  that  the  5,000  persons  of  Sandgate  are  not 
at  all  sufiiciently  provided  with  privies  ? — Certainly  not. 

2346.  What  is  the  result  of  that  defective  accommodation  ? — The  result  is,  that  in 
those  common  lodging-houses  you  find  that  man,  woman,  and  child  (I  will  quote  the 
language  I  used  in  writing  to  the  Times)  have  to  perform  the  acts  of  nature  in  each 
other's  presence. 

2347.  They  use  vessels  of  one  sort  or  another  iu  their  rooms  ? — They  use  a  vessel  here 
called  a  "  kit." 

2348.  And  that  kit  is  subsequently  emptied — where  ? — Into  the  lane — that  is,  by  the 
great  majority  of  people  ;  but  I  may  observe,  that  you  have  in  Sandgate  an  aboriginal 
population,  who  carry  their  kits  down  to  the  river,  and  who  are  very  clean. 

2349.  {Chairman.)  How  often  do  they  carry  their  kits  to  the  river,  hourly  or  daily 
—It  is  done  during  dark.    I  never  saw  it  done  in  daylight. 

2350.  (Mr.  Simon)  Are  they  obliged,  in  the  intervals  between  dark  and  dark,  then, 
to  keep  these  kits,  in  their  dwelling-rooms  ? — 1  expect  they  are. 
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2351.  And  on  the  occasions  when  you  have  found  yourself  sickened,  or  have  seen  other    W.  Newton,  Esq. 
persons  sickened,  on  entering  such  rooms,  has  the  atmosphere  which  has  produced  that  | 
sickness  been  tainted  with  the  stink  of  their  kits  ?— Yes.    You  can  generally  detect  it. 

The  atmosphere  is  generally  fsecal. 

2352.  In  their  rooms  ? — Yes,  in  the  rooms  of  the  overcrowded  Irish, 

2353.  Is  the  atmosphere  sensibly  fsecal  in  the  passages  leading  to  their  houses  in  the 
entries  ? — Yes,  if  you  just  put  your  nose  into  the  corner  of  a  street  you  will  feel  it. 

2354.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  habitually,  in  your  visits  to  these  places,  seen  in  room 
after  room  a  kit  more  or  less  full  of  fsecal  matter  ? — Yes. 

2355.  Habitually,  in  room  after  room  ? — In  room  after  room. 

2356.  And  where  you  did  not  see  it  in  the  room,  did  you  frequently  see  it  at  the  stair- 
head, or  the  stair-corner  ? — If  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  room,  I  saw  it  in  the  lane.  It  was 
sure  to  be  near  the  dwelHng. 

2357.  You  saw  it  both  in  the  rooms,  and  on  the  stairs,  and  in  the  thoroughfares  ? — 
Yes  ;  in  the  public  streets  excrement  was  habitually  scattered  about. 

2358.  That  was  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  ? — The  rule  certainly. 

2359.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  the  persons  resident  in  these  districts  complain  of  the  incon- 
venience or  of  the  annoyance  to  which  they  are  thus  put,  and  of  the  nuisance  which  arises 
from  this  diffusion  of  excrement  in  the  streets  ? — The  native  population  do.  The  Irish 
do  not. 

2360.  {Chairman)  Have  you  habitually  found  fever  present  in  these  places,  where 
this  diffusion  of  faecal  matter  in  room,  and  in  staircase,  and  in  thoroughfare  prevailed  ? — 
I  have.    Whenever  fever  has  prevailed  in  the  town,  I  have  found  it  in  these  places. 

2361.  {Mr.  Simon.)  With  this  habitual  distribution  of  filth  upon  the  pavement,  it 
is  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  know  how  frequently  the  scavenging  is 
performed.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  upon  that  subject  ? — Just  now  I  dare  say 
it  will  be  performed  very  frequently.  Scavenging  used  to  be  performed,  I  believe,  in  the 
lanes  of  Sandgate  once  a  week.  In  those  lanes  which  did  not  communicate  with  the 
main  street,  the  cul  de  sacs  I  mean,  it  was  never  done. 

2362.  Before  the  eruption  of  cholera  last  autumn,  how  frequently  was  the  cleansing 
performed  in  your  district  generally  ? — I  think  twice  a  week. 

2363.  Was  there  any  difference  as  regards  cleansing  between  the  alleys  which  are 
thoroughfares  and  those  which  are  cul  de  sacs  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  say,  about  that  time, 
whether  there  was  or  not ;  but  it  used  to  be  the  case  that  the  cul  de  sacs  were  never 
cleansed. 

2364.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  hose  and  jet  used  in  those  alleys  for  cleansing  them  ? — Yes. 

2365.  Frequently  ? — No,  very  seldom. 

2366.  {Chairman.)  At  what  time  ? — I  saw  some  of  them  thus  cleansed  after  cholera 
had  invaded  the  town. 

2367.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  recollect  to  have  seen  it  before  that  period  ? — I  think  I 
remember  seeing  it  used  in  1 84!7. 

2368.  You  can  answer  for  its  not  being  an  habitual  thing  ? — It  certainly  is  not ;  it  was 
very  seldom  used — once  a  year  or  so,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

2369.  Is  there,  throughout  your  district  generally,  good  accommodation  in  ash-pits  ? — 
No  ;  the  usual  method,  even  in  the  better  parts  of  the  district,  is  to  put  the  ashes  into 
scuttles,  and  to  have  them  emptied  into  the  cart  that  comes  round  daily. 

2370.  Are  kits  ever  emptied  into  the  cart  ? — Certainly ;  the  contents  of  the  kit  are 
expected  to  pass  away  into  the  cart. 

2371.  Do  you  believe  that  in  many  cases  the  cart  is  used  for  the  content?  of  the  kit  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  that  a  number  of  residents  in  these  habitations  do  so. 

2372.  The  original  residents,  as  distinguished  from  the  immigratory  or  Irish 
population  ? — Yes,  the  original  residents  in  Sandgate  are  an  extraordinarily  clean 
population,  and  are  well  clothed  ;  the  houses  are  remarkably  clean,  they  are  good  cooks, 
and  live  well. 

2373.  Do  you  speak  particularly  of  the  class  of  keelmen  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  speak  of  the 
older  residents  altogether — the  original  residents  that  we  had  here  before  1846,  before  we 
had  such  an  immigTation  of  Irish.  Previously  to  the  Irish  fever,  the  Sandgate  population 
was  very  different  from  what  it  now  is. 

2374.  {Chairman.)  The  theory  of  scavenging  I  believe  was  that  the  cart  went 
through  the  thoroughfares,  and  did  not  come  into  the  courts,  and  lanes,  and  entries  ? — Yes. 

2375.  So  that  the  kit,  in  order  to  be  emptied  into  the  cart,  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
court  into  the  thoroughfare  ? — Precisely  so. 

2376.  Did  any  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  these  courts  carry  out  their  kits 
in  this  way? — Yes,  I  think  a  few  of  the  old  population  would — they  must  have  done  so ; 
but  a  good  many  threw  it  into  the  area.  That  was  the  way  in  which  aU  the  inhabitants 
of  those  Irish  lodging-houses  disposed  of  their  excrement. 

2377.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Does  the  cart  go  round  now  every  day  ? — Yes. 

2378.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  ? — I  do  not  know.  Just  before  cholera  broke  out  I 
complained  that  it  went  round  too  late,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  in  those 
denser  parts  of  the  town. 

2379.  {Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  ash-pit  accommodation,  did  you  find  it 
sufiicient  ? — Not  by  any  means  suflBcient. 
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JV.  Newton,  Esq.      2380.  Did  you  find  the  ash-pits  which  you  did  meet  with  in  a  good  condition  ? — No, 

  they  were  nearly  all  in  a  bad  condition  ;  there  was  no  regulation  as  to  the  removal  of 

23(1  Jan.  1854.     their  contents.    There  was  a  difficulty,  even  amongst  the  higher  classes,  in  getting  the  ash- 
  pits  cleared  out. 

2381.  Supposing  it  should  appear  that  in  the  year  1846  a  local  Act  was  obtained, 
authorising  the  town  council,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, from  time  to  time  to  order  all  or  any  of  the  privies,  ash-pits,  and  receptacles  for 
manure  and  refuse  within  the  borough,  to  be  emptied  and  cleansed  by  the  occupiers 
of  the  houses,  under  a  penalty,  would  you  consider  that  that  power  had  been 
adequately  put  in  force  from  1846  to  1853  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  put 
in  force.    In  fact  I  should  say  it  is  a  dead  letter. 

2382.  {Mr.  Simon.)  How  is  the  water  supply  of  your  district  ? — A  good  many  of  the 
tenemented  houses  have  water  supplied  to  them,  but  rather  defectively.  The  water  is 
admitted  into  the  house,  but  there  is  no  sink,  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  refuse 
water  ;  so  that  frequently,  when  water  gets  to  a  tenant  liigh  up  stairs,  it  inundates  the 
house. 

2383.  By  his  carelessness  ? — No  ;  there  is  no  waste  pipe  there  to  take  the  water  away  ; 
nothing  to  prevent  the  droppings  percolating  and  going  down  stairs. 

2384.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  The  taps  sometimes  get  out  of  order  too  ? — Yes  ;  and  they  very 
frequently  burst. 

2385.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  believe  that  generally  in  your  district  the  poor  people 
have  a  sufficiency  of  water  ? — Yes  ;  the  people  that  I  know  best  live  very  near  the 
Tyne,  and  they  have  an  abundant  supply  betwixt  the  Tyne  and  the  Whittle  Dean. 

2386.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  among  the  occupiers  of  tenemented  property  as  to 
scarcity  of  water  ? — Not  as  to  scarcity. 

2387.  Or  do  you  observe  any  indications  of  want  of  water  among  them  ? — No,  not  as 
to  quantity. 

2388.  Then  as  regards  the  quality,  have  you  any  opinion  on  that  subject  ? — I  think  the 
water  supplied  to  the  town  had  been  very  bad  for  a  long  time — perfect  puddle. 

2389.  During  what  time  ?— For  about  two  months,  I  think,  previous  to  August  the 
31st,  1853. 

2390.  {Chairman.)  All  July  and  August  ?— Yes ;  in  fact  during  tlie  whole  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  it  was  very  bad. 

2391.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  have  used  the  phrase  "  puddle,"  do  you  mean  it  was  thick  ? — 
It  was  thick  ;  it  was  opaque. 

2392.  Had  it  any  bad  property  beyond  its  opaqueness,  that  you  perceived? — I  thought 
it  occasionally  stank. 

2393.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Did  you  drink  it  ? — No,  I  never  did  for  a  long  time. 

2394.  Did  you  recommend  other  people  to  abstain  from  it  ? — Yes. 

2395.  {Mr.  Simon.)  It  was  offensive  for  a  long  period? — Offensive  both  to  the  taste 
and  to  the  smell. 

2396.  I  should  like  to  know  your  views,  as  a  medical  man,  very  accurately  as  to  this 
taste  and  smell.  Did  it  convey  to  you  the  impression  that  there  was  fuecal  or  decomposing 
animal  matter  of  any  sort  in  it  ? — -My  impression  was  that  it  contained  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  I  never  tasted  it,  but  I  thought  it  had  the  characteristics  of  water  charged 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

2397.  Did  it  have  what  would  be  called  commonly  a  rotten  smeU — a  smell  of 
putridity  ? — Yes. 

2398.  Were  there  complaints  made  to  you  officially  of  its  taste  and  smell  ? — In  almost 
every  house  that  I  went  into,  the  common  question  was — "  What  shall  we  drink  ?  We 
"cannot  drink  the  water."  I  think  the  poor  people  found  that  their  health  was 
deteriorated  by  the  continual  use,  for  ordinary  and  dietetic  purposes,  of  this  water. 

2399.  Do  you  believe  that  the  water  acted  prejudicially  on  health  ? — Certainly  I  do. 

2400.  Will  you  mention  to  us  some  illustrations  of  your  reason  for  forming  that 
opinion  ? — I  had  found  diarrhoea  very  prevalent  for  a  long  time,  and  I  associated  the 
prevalence  of  diarrhoea  in  the  first  instance  with  this  badness  of  the  water. 

2401.  How  soon  did  that  general  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  begin? — I  think  we  had 
diarrhoea  to  a  very  unprecedented  extent  for  about  two  months,  speaking  roughly,  before 
the  31st  of  August :  all  August  and  all  July  we  had  diarrhoea,  which  began  to  prevail 
very  extensively  about  the  beginning  of  August. 

2402.  Did  you  deem  it  requisite,  in  the  discharge  of  your  professional  duties,  to  caution 
people  against  the  use  of  this  water  ? — Invariably. 

2403.  In  the  case  of  those  wlio  had  previously  been  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  to  whom 
you  gave  that  caution,  did  you  find  any  difference  after  any  time  ? — Yes ;  I  saw  no 
fatal  cases  of  diarrhoea  until  about  the  31st  of  August;  so  that  I  concluded  from  that 
that  the  advice  had  been  wholesome. 

2404.  Were  you  able,  in  any  half-dozen  cases,  to  watch  the  operation  of  the  water  in 
such  detail  as  to  say  that,  when  it  was  discontinued,  diarrhoea  ceased,  and  when  it  was 
resumed  diarrhoea  began  again ;  there  being  no  other  difference  in  the  regimen  or 
medical  treatment  of  those  persons  ? — I  do  not  know  such  a  case  as  would  allow  me  to 
speak  upon  that  point.  I  thought  the  water  was  bad,  and  I  never  permitted  my  patients 
to  drink  it  again,  if  I  could  help  it 
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2405.  Did  it  happen  to  you  frequently,  whei^e  you  had  given  that  caution  to  your    /-p.  Newton,  Esq. 

patients,  to  have  them  tell  you  afterwards  that  the  diarrhoea  liad  ceased  ? — I  do  not   

remember  any  instance  of  that  kind.  2^*^  ^^^'^^ 

2406.  So  that  you  would  not  speak  to  more  than  a  general  impression,  that  the  water 
had  to  do  with  purging  ? — I  say  that  the  water  was  physically  offensive,  and  I  associated 
diarrhoea  with  its  use. 

2407.  It  was  such  water  as  you  would  have  expected  to  Jiroduce  diarrhoea  ? — Certainly. 

2408.  Did  your  examination  of  the  water  take  place  at  several  taps  ? — Yes,  it  was 
shewn  to  me  in  several  houses. 

2409.  Can  you  answer  for  having  obser^'ed  an  unjDleasant  smell  from  it  in  several 
different  houses  ? — Yes,  I  can. 

2410.  We  have  asked  your  opinion  generally  as  to  the  lodging  of  the  people  in  your 
district,  and  as  to  the  light  and  ventilation  they  get  ;  whether  they  are  crowded — 
whether  they  have  sufficient  privy  accommodation — whether  they  have  sufficient  ash-pit 
accommodation — and  how  they  are  off"  for  water.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  wliethei- 
the  general  description  you  have  given  us  would  apply  to  Pan  don  ? — Yes, 

2411.  Would  it  apply  to  Silver-street  ? — Yes. 

2412.  Would  it  apply  to  Blyth  Nook  ?— Yes. 

2413.  Would  it  apply  to  Wall  Knoll  ?— Yes. 

2414.  And  to  all  those  places  equally,  or  nearly  equally? — Yes. 

2415.  Would  it  apply  to  Craig's-alley? — Craig's-alley  has  been  a  good  deal  improved 
since  cholera  in  1 849 — since  the  Irish  fever,  in  fact.  Craig's-alley  is  better  than  it  used 
to  be. 

2416.  Do  you  consider  it  a  proper  place  for  human  beings  to  live  in  at  present  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is,  but  it  might  be.  It  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  nearly  drains 
itself. 

2417.  Have  the  inmates  of  it  privy  accommodation  ? — No. 

2418.  Have  they  ash-pits  ? — They  have  an  ash-pit  amongst  them,  at  the  top  of  Mount 
Pleasant. 

2419.  Are  they  tenemented  dwellings  ? — -Yes,  inhabited  by  the  low  Irish  stick -makers, 

2420.  Are  they  overcrowded  ? — Yes. 

2421.  And  dirty? — Yes,  very  dirty.  In  fact,  I  was  there  a  day  or  two  ago  ;  it  was 
very  unpleasant.  1  saw  excrement  lying  about  in  all  directions,  and  had  to  pick  my 
steps  in  getting  up  the  lanes.    I  saw  overcrowding,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

2422.  The  next  place  I  need  hardly,  perhaps,  ask  you  about,  as  that  is  about  a  type  of 
your  district — that  is  Sandgate  ? — I  think  you  are  wrong  about  Sandgate  ;  I  think  that  is 
the  best  pai-t  of  my  district. 

2423.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  to  us,  from  many  quarters,  that  Sandgate  for  the 
greater  part  is  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  the  houses 
in  many  of  the  lanes  are  old  houses  certainly,  but  many  of  them  are  placed  at  such  an 
elevation,  after  you  get  to  them,  that  you  have  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  of  the 
shipping,  and  there  is  anything  but  a  want  of  ventilation  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
dwellings  of  Sandgate. 

2424.  Of  some  of  them  ? — Of  a  great  number  of  them. 

2425.  {Chairman?)  We  have  understood  that  the  houses  in  a  great  part  of  Sandgate 
are  built  back  to  back,  with  the  fronts  within  a  few  feet  of  one  another,  so  that  the  sun 
and  wind  never  get  to  the  houses  hardly.  Is  tliat  so  ? — I  think  the  ventilation  is  not  so 
very  bad  in  Sandgate,  as  the  wind  blows  from  the  river  up  the  alleys.  In  certain 
directions  you  have  a  ventilation. 

2426.  (Mr.  Simon.)  But  in  many  cases  is  not  the  way  to  the  entries  a  covered  way? — 
Yes. 

2427.  So  that  there  would  be  very  little  current  of  air  from  the  river  in  that  case, 
would  there  ? — 1  think  the  current  of  air  would  depend,  not  upon  the  entrance  being 
covered,  but  upon  the  relative  temperatures  of  the  air  upon  the  river  and  the  air  up  the 
lane. 

2428.  The  opportunities  for  ventilation  which  you  have  spoken  of  Avould  probably  be, 
however,  confined  to  the  topmost  rooms  of  the  houses,  would  they  not  ? — No,  I  think 
that  the  lower  parts  might  be  tolerably  well  ventilated.  I  do  not  say  that  the  lowei' 
rooms  are  the  best  rooms,  or  altogether  fit  for  human  habitation,  but  I  mean  to  say  they 
are  a  great  deal  better  than  the  rooms  in  Wall  Knoll,  and  Pan  don,  and  Pandon  Dean, 
and  Dog  Bank,  and  Silver-street,  and  various  other  parts  of  my  district. 

2429.  (Chairman.)  You  think  that  the  Pandon  district  is  unfit  for  human  habitation 
as  compared  with  the  Sandgate  district  ? — I  should  say  that  the  Sandgate  district  is  by 
no  means  the  worst.  I  should  say,  considering  the  large  number  of  dwellings  there,  it 
is  the  best. 

2430.  We  have  had  strong  evidence  from  two  or  three  superintending  inspectors — 
from  Sir  John  Fife,  Doctor  Humble,  and  many  others — that,  in  their  opin.  on,  Sandgate 
could  hardly,  by  any  contrivances,  be  rendered  fit  for  human  habitation  without  first 
demolishing  it,  and  then  building  it  up  again.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  s  equally,  or 
still  more  applicable  to  the  Pandon  district  ? — To  all  of  Pandon.  I  have  been  in  every 
room  in  Sandgate  frequently.    I  have  spent  days  and  nights  in  those  r  )on  s  in  the 
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fF.  Newton,  Esq.   disitharge  of  my  official  duties,  and  I  know  them  well.    Within  the  last  three  years  the 
"  lanes  on  the  north  side  of  Sandgate  have  been  flagged  out,  and  since  then  you  will  find 

IZd  Jan.  1854.     ,^  great  diminution  of  endemic  disease  and  fever. 

2431.  {Mr.  Simmi.)  You  find  that  that  has  very  sensibly  improved  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  ? — It  has.    Before  that  you  had  fever  always  prevalent. 

2432.  Is  the  paving  equally  good  in  Pandon  ? — In  Pandon  the  pavement  has  been  put 
down  within  the  last  twelve  months  ;  until  then  it  was  very  wretched. 

2433.  {Ghairmaii)  But  on  the  whole,  you  think  the  district  of  Pandon  is  quite  as 
bad  as  Sandgate  'i — I  think  Wall  Knoll  and  Pandon  infinitely  worse  than  Sandgate. 

2434.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Silver-street  ?—  Infinitely  worse. 

2435.  Worse  than  Pandon  ?—  I  do  not  know.    It  is  difficult  to  determine  that. 

2436.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Blyth  Nook  ?— Blyth  Nook  is  as  bad  as  can  be. 

2437.  Garth  Heads  ? — Garth  Heads  consists  of  property  of  a  difierent  description — 
newer  property. 

2438.  Built  more  widely  ^ — Not  altogether  more  widely;  some  of  the  streets  are  built 
very  closely.    There  are  Bedford-street  and  some  other  streets,  very  close  streets. 

2439.  Is  the  privy  accommodation  good  there  ? — They  have  more  privies  there,  but 
thej^  are  rarely  emptied,  and  they  become  nuisances. 

2440.  Do  they  communicate  with  the  ash-pits? — In  most  instances  they  do. 

2441.  Do  you  know  of  any  drained  privies  there — privies  with  water  supply — that  is 
to  say,  water-closets  ? — No. 

2442.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  a  water-closet  in  that  district  ? — No. 

2443.  {Chairman.)  You  mentioned  one  in  Sandgate,  I  think  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  not 
in  this  district ;  you  are  talking  about  Garth  Heads. 

2444.  Do  you  know  any  other  gi-oup  or  block  of  streets  like  the  group  about  Sand- 
gate, or  the  group  about  Pandon,  which  you  think  is  in  anything  like  the  same  improper 
condition  ? — I  think,  if  you  look  at  the  map,  you  will  find  a  block  of  houses  from  Dean- 
street  to  Pilgrim-street. 

2445.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Dov/n  to  Butcher-bank,  and  up  to  Mosley-street ? — Yes;  you  must 
make  some  exceptions — that  is  to  say,  the  front  of  Mosley-street  and  of  Dean-street. 

2446.  As  far  down  even  as  Low-bridge  it  is  very  bad  ? — Yes.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
privy  accommodation.  I  know  two  or  three  houses  at  the  Low-bridge.  When  cholera 
was  bad  here,  one  man  went  to  St.  Nicholas-square  common  privy  ;  his  wife  had  to  fetch 
him,  and  he  was  dead  before  she  got  him  to  the  house.  ' 

2447.  There  is  a  common  privy  in  St.  Nicholas-square  ? — Yes. 

2448.  Is  that  a  well-ordered  privy? — No,  it  is  like  all  the  other  public  privies  here — 
beastly  places. 

2449.  Is  it  under  a  house  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  under  a  dwelliag  house 
or  not ;  it  is  under  a  building. 

2450.  {Chairman.)  Taking  as  a  group  this  district  between  Mosley-street,  Pilgxim- 
street,  Dean-street,  and  Butcher-bank,  and  excepting  certain  portions  of  it  along  the 
fi'ont  of  these  better  streets,  would  you  say  that  the  generality  of  that  district,  so 
excepted,  was  as  bad,  or  nearlj^  as  bad,  as  Sandgate  and  Pandon  ? — Quite  as  bad.  In 
the  interior  courts,  and  so  on,  it  is  quite  as  bad. 

2451.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Shield-field? — In  Shield-field  there  are  privies  and  ash-pits. 

2452.  In  combination? — Yes,  mostly  together;  but  there  is  no  drainage,  and  it  is 
ver}^  often  under  water  altogether  nearly.  In  fact,  I  have  two  or  three  patients  there, 
who  have  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  upper  parts  of  their  house  ;  they  have  been  flooded  out. 

24-53.  What  does  that  flooding  come  from  I — I  think  want  of  drainage. 

2454.  Is  it  rain  fall  that  floods  them  ?  Is  it  the  Pandon  Dean  that  floods  them  ? — 
No,  it  stands  right  upon  a  small  table  land,  so  to  speak.  I  might  mention  to  you  that, 
at  the  last  town  improvement  committee  meeting,  the  Rev.  Richard  Clayton  wrote  a 
letter,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  corporation  to  the  state  of  Shield-field,  saying  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  witnessed  the  wi'etched  state  of  Shield-field,  and  asking  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  remedy  it. 

2455.  When  was  that  ? — Last  Wednesday  week. 

2456.  {Chairman.)  The  upshot  of  your  evidence  would  seem  to  be  that,  in  your 
opinion,  a  very  large  proportion  of  your  whole  district  is  in  such  a  state,  that  one  would  be 
tempted  to  say  it  was  unfit  for  human  liabitation  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  any  worse  than 
other  parts  of  the  town.  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  better  in  many  respects.  More  haS' 
been  done  for  it  of  late  years.    It  was  worse,  but  it  is  now  improving. 

2457.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  mean  that  to  be  in  praise  of  your  district,  or  in  dispraise 
of  the  others  ? — I  think  it  is  both.  I  think  we  are  getting  better,  and  the  others  are 
Q-ettino-  worse. 

2458.  But  in  respect  of  your  district  especially,  do  you  consider  it  a  wholesome 
(Hstrict  for  people  to  live  in  ?— A  great  many  most  respectable  people  five  in  it. 

2459.  Do  many  of  them  die  there  too  ? — Yes,  they  do  occasionally. 

2460.  Do  you  think  they  die  out  of  fair  proportion  there  ? — You  will  find  in  this 
return  {handing  in  a  paper)  for  All  Saints'  parish,  including  not  only  all  my  district, 
but  part  of  Mr.  M'Nay's— for  the  correctness  of  the  details  of  which  Mr.  George  Grey, 
the  assistant  overseer,  is  answerable  —  that  the  mortahty  in  Sandgate  was  rather  less 
than  the  mortality  in  some  other  parts  of  the  parish. 
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Cholera  Return  for  All  Saints  Parish,  as  divided  into  seven  Sections,  showing  the 
Number  of  Deaths  in  each  Street,  the  Number  of  Deaths  in  each  Section,  the  Popu- 
lation of  each,  and  the  Proportion  of  Deaths  to  Population  in  each  Section. 


W.  Newton,  Esq. 
.30th  Jan.  1854. 


Sect.  No.  1. 

Pilgrim  Street  and  Lanes 

South  side  of  High  Bridge 

Bells  Court 

Mosley  Street 

Low  Bridge 

Painter  Heugh 

Silver  Street 

Manor  Chase 

Manors,  West  Side 

Dog  Bank  - 

Butcher  Bank 

Side 

Dean  Court 

Quayside  to  Broadchare 
Homsbys  Chare  - 
Pallisters  Chare 
Trinity  Chare 
Rewcastle  Chase 
Grey  Street 
Hoppers  Entry 

1  in  53. 


Sect.  No.  2. 

Carliol  Square 
Gaol 

Carliol  Street 
Trafalgar  Street 
Picton  Terrace 
Pandon  Dean 
Pandon  Bank 
Pandon 
Craig's  Allev 
Wall  Knoll 
Sallyport  Gate  - 
Factory  Lane 
Keelman's  Hospital 
Causeway  Bank 
Vint's  Buildings  - 
Croft  Stairs  . 

Quayside,  East  of  Broadchare 
Byker  Cliare 
Blythe's  Nook 
Stockbridge 

1  in  62. 


Sect,  No.  3. 


Adelaide  Terrace  - 
Shieldfield  - 
Wilkie  Street 
Camden  Street 
Napier  Street 
York  Street  - 
Franklin  Street  - 
Shield  Street 
Wesley  Street 
Wesley  Terrace 
Carlton  Street 
Canada  Street 
Hardy's  Buildings 
Union  Terrace 
Ingham  Place 


No.  of 
Deaths 
in  each 
Street. 


23 
1 
6 

3 
4 

14 
6 
1 
7 

]2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 


94 


2 
9 
1 
5 
1 
7 
8 

10 
3 

11 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
3 


1  in  79. 


Sect.  No.  4. 

Ridley  Villas 
Regent  Terrace 

Argyle  Street  and  Argyle  Place 

Stepney  Terrace  - 

Melbourne  Street 

Buxton  Street 

Gibson  Street 

Blagdon  Street 

Blagdon  Street,  Little 

Bedford  Street  and  Place 

Grenville  Street  - 

No.  Side,  New  Road  - 

Egypt  - 

Howard  Street 

Richmond  Street  - 

Heaton  Terrace 

Chatham  Place 

Elswick 

Elswick  Lane 

Garth  Heads 

Russel  Terrace 

Wilkinson's  Buildings  - 

I  in  47. 


Sect.  No.  5. 

Sandgate 

South  Side  of  New  Road 
North  Shore 
Cross  Keys  Entry 
Pot  House  Entry  - 
Keel  ditto 
Flag  ditto 
Petrie's  ditto 
Maughan's  Chare  - 
Blue  Bell  Entry     ''  ''' 
Pin  Entry 
Halfmoon  ditto 
Swirl  • 

Dock  House,  ditto 
Nimmo's  Entry 
Downey's  Entry 

North  Side. 

Dark  Entry 

Newton's  or  Robson  ditto 

White  Boar  ditto  - 

Ropery  Bank 

Wood  Entry 

Somerville's  ditto 

Rowe'>  Gallery  and  Watson's 

Wnite  House  Entry  - 

Nag's  Head  Alley 

Young's 

Hunter's 

Mill  Entry  - 

Sellar's  Eniry 

Eddy's  Entry 

Jolmson's  Entry  - 

New  Quay  - 


No.  of 
Deaths 
in  each 
Street. 


3 
2 

*7 

4 
7 
7 
14 
5 
5 
6 
4 
2 
3 
8 
5 
1 
3 

1 
2 
2 
1 


1  in  54. 


92 


19 
8 
6 
2 
1 


1 

9 
7 
1 

1 
3 
5 
4 
2 

90 
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TV.  Newton,  Esq. 
23d  Jan.  1854. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Deaths 

Deaths 

in  each 

Street. 

Street, 

Sect.  No.  6. 

Sect.  No.  7. 

Saiflt  Ann's  Row  - 

- 

West  Ballast  Hills 

2 

Cut  Bank  - 

4 

Brewery  Bank 

. 

Lime  Street  ... 

14 

Po.st  Office  Place  - 

2 

Ouse  Street  -             -  - 

7 

Quality  Row 

6 

Tyne  Street        -             -  . 

3 

Burnside  to  York  Street 

3 

Nelson  Street  - 

York  Street - 

2 

Millers  Hill 

1 

East  Ballast  Hills 

9 

Oats'  Landing 

Albion  Row  -              -  , 

Fulton's  Landing  -              -  - 

Saint  Lawrence    -              -  . 

9 

Saint  Ann's  Terrace 

1 

iVliislirooin    -              -  _ 

2 

Saint  Lawrence  Square 

1 

Colliery  Houses 

1 

1  in  57. 

30 

1  in  84. 

33 

Total  of 
Sections. 

No.  of  Deaths 
in  each 
Section, 

Population 
0  f  each 
Section, 

Proportion  of 

Deaths 
to  Population. 

Section  i 

94 

5036 

1  in  53 

2 

80 

5018 

1  in  62 

3 

30 

2370 

1  in  79 

4 

92 

4352 

1  in  47 

5 

90 

4890 

1  in  54 

»  6 

30 

1711 

1  in  57 

»  7 

33 

2780 

1  in  84 

449 

26157 

1  in  58 

246L  (Gkcdrman.)  I  only  find  two  districts  here  whicli  are  worse  than  Sandgate.  The 
mortality  in  Sandgate  I  find  is  1  in  54  ? — Yes,  that  is  about  the  average  of  the  town. 

2462.  In  the  Pilgrim-street  section  I  find  it  is  1  in  53  ? — Yes. 

2463.  In  the  Regent-terrace  section  I  find  it  1  in  47  ? — Yes. 

2464.  Then  the  other  four  districts  are  better  ? — Yes. 

2465.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  find  in  your  district  that  there  is  much  mortality  among 
young  children  ? — Enormous.  I  should  say,  from  a  rough  guess,  about  half  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  die  under  five  or  six  years  of  age  ;  they  die  of  mesenteric  disease. 

2466.  Do  you  believe  that  human  life  is  materially  abridged  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

2467.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  We  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you  over  a  good  many  of 
those  places.  Is  fever  often  absent  from  Eddie's-entry  ? —  Fever  is  not  often  absent  from 
Eddie's-entry. 

2468.  Hunter's  entrjr,  Stringei*'s  yard;  is  that  a  very  bad  place  ? — No,  not  now. 

2469.  Dublin  Terrace  ?— That  is  in  Mr.  McNay's  district. 

2470.  (Mr.  Simon.)  There  seems  in  your  district  to  be  a  very  large  poor  population?-— 
Yes. 

2471.  Can  you  speak  with  any  confidence  of  the  habitations  of  the  other  classes  in  that 
district  ? — In  the  older  parts  of  the  town, — in  the  business  parts  of  the  town,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  no  privy  accommodation,  even  amongst  the  respectable  classes. 

2472  Is  there  ash-pit  accommodation  ? — No. 

2473.  (Chairman.)  What  do  those  classes  use  ? — They  use  kits,  I  suppose. 

2474.  (Mr.  Simon.)  They  are  driven  to  the  same  shifts  as  the  working  classes  ? — Yes. 
When  I  commenced  practice  here  about  thirteen  years  ago,  I  had  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bridge-end.    I  paid  25^.  a  year  for  that  house.    Our  kit  was  placed  in  the  yard  ; 
the  rule  was  to  empty  it  over  the  bridge  in  the  neighbourhood  here  ;  all  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  did  the  same. 

2475.  {Chairman.)  Into  the  Tyne  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  that  is  the-.immemorial  method  of 
disposing  of  that  kind  of  excrement  there. 

2476.  (ifr.  Simon.)  In  respect  of  all  those  things  which  you  have  mentioned  to  us  as 
general  features  of  the  district,  that  there  is  defective  ventilation,  that  there  is  inaccessibility 
to  light  in  the  dwellings  ;  that  they  are  overcrowded ;  that  they  are  dirty  ;  that  several 
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families  are  in  single  rooms  ;  that  there  is  no  privy  accommodation  ;  that  excrements  are    W.  Newton,  Esq. 

shot  out  into  the  public  way  in  all  directions  ;  that  there  is  no  proper  ash-pit  accommo-   

dation;  that  the  water  was  foul  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  so  forth  ;  in  respect  of  these     23d  Jan.  1854. 

things,  did  you  make  any  official  representations  to  any  persons  in  authority  in  the  town  ?   

— I,  from  time  to  time,  being  an  officer  of  the  board  of  guardians,  represented  the  state 
of  my  district  to  them. 

2477.  You  have  from  time  to  time  represented  to  the  board  of  guardians  the  condition 
that  district  ? — Yes. 

2478.  {Chairman)  Viva  voce  or  in  writing  ? — Generally  in  writing. 

2479.  To  Mr.  Forster,  clerk  to  the  hoard  of  guardians) — ^Would  those  representa- 
tions be  forthcoming  ? — [Mr  Forster.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  which  are  in  writing 
will  be  forthcoming. 

2480.  V/ill  you  be  good  enough  to  let  your  minutes  be  searched  for  any  memorials 
or  other  records  presented  to  the  board  of  guardians  by  any  of  the  union  medical 
officers? — {Mr.  Fot'ster)  Most  gladly.    Would  you  restrict  it  to  any  particular  period  ? 

2481 .  Since  the  Irish  fever,  say  at  the  beginning  of  1847.  {To  Mr.  JSfeiuton)  Would  that 
cover  the  time  to  which  you  allude  ? — Yes. 

2481a.  {Mr.  Forster)  Down  to  the  present  time  I  presume  ? — {Ghairma/n)  Down  to 
August  1853  ;  we  do  not  want  anything  since  then. 


The  folloiving  communications  from  Mr.  Newton  to  the  hoard  of  guardians  ivere 
afterwards  handed  in  by  Mr.  Forster,  clerk  to  the  hoa/rd. 

I  visited  this  morning  the  abode  of  Thomas  Snelson,  the  person  reported  to  have  died 
of  cholera.  The  body  of  the  deceased  indicated  nothing  particular.  I  remember  having 
attended  him  four  years  ago,  when  he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  English  cholera. 

The  abode  of  this  family  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  notice.  The  house  of  which  it  is  a  tene- 
ment is  built  against  the  south  side  of  All  Saints  church-yard,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
is  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  burying  ground.  The  side  of  the  dwelling, 
built  against  the  bank  which  descends  from  the  church  walk  to  the  river's  edge,  is  exceed- 
ingly damp,  and  a  closet  in  the  corner,  receding  a  little  way  into  the  church-yard,  is  said 
to  emit  a  horrible  foetor.  Unless  the  wall  of  the  house  is  thick,  the  coffins  in  the  church- 
yard must  be  in  actual  proximity  to  this  door ;  so  that  the  dead  and  living  will  be 
imperfectly  separated.  It  is  the  property  of  All  Saints'  church.  Mr.  Pearson  collects  the 
rent,  and  there  are  several  houses  in  a  similar  condition. 

William  Newton, 

Tuesday,  17  Oct.  1848.  Surgeon. 


Gentlemen, — We  have  attended  during  the  past  week  forty-three  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera; 
of  this  number  twenty-nine  are  new  cases.  We  have  had  ten  fatal  cases  in  tlie  period, 
amongst  whom  is  one  of  the  nurses. 

The  district  has  been  carefully  and  regularly  inspected,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
where  the  patients  came  under  medical  treatment  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  tlie  disease 
life  has  been  nearly  always  saved. 

We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  fact  that  those  localities  in  which  the 
disease  has  hitherto  appeared  are  defective  in  drainage,  and  that  we  think  the  corporation 
should  pay  more  attention  to  those  parts  of  the  tovm  ;  for  by  doing  so  it  seems  evident 
that  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  might  be  arrested. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  recorded  in  the  weekly  report,  we  have  attended  to  tlie  numerous 
applications  whicli  have  been  made  to  us. 

We  are.  Gentlemen,  obediently, 

William  Newton. 
Wm.  R  Shiell. 


Gentlemen, — We  have  attended  during  the  week  just  ended  twenty-seven  new  cases  of 
cholera  ;  during  the  same  period  there  have  been  twelve  fatal  cases.  On  the  whole  the 
epidemic  seems  to  be  dechning  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  expedient  and  practicable,  the  ordinary 
method  of  medical  relief  may  be  resorted  to.  The  experience  of  a  few  days  will  point  out 
the  proper  course  to  be  taken. 

_  We  continue  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  prompt  and  ready  treatment  of  all  cases  of 
diarrhoea. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  board  the  propriety  of  interdicting,  as  far  as  they  have  the 
power,  the  practice  of  intramural  interment,  being  convinced  that  at  the  present  time  the 
practice  is  highly  pernicious. 

The  supervision  of  the  district  has  produced  greater  cleanliness,  and  seems  calculated  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  all  diseases  capable  of  being  greatly  influenced  by  local  causes. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  obediently, 

'  William  Newton. 

21  Sept.  1849.  Wm.  R  Shiell. 
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Sir, — Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  tlie  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  district  which  I  have  the  honour  to  have  under  my  care.  Without  entering 
into  general  considerations  I  conceive  that  I  can  best  make  them  acquainted  with  its  con- 
dition by  detailing  the  results  of  an  examination  which  I  have  made  this  morning. 

I  have  not  selected  these  dwellings  as  specimens  of  the  wretchedness  and  disease  that 
are  prevailing,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  with  your  co-operation,  the  nuisance  may 
be  abated  and  the  pestilence  perhaps  stayed. 

Commencing  with  my  visits  this  morning  at  the  head  of  Eddy's  entry,  I  went  into  a 
room  in  which  reside  three  families,  making  in  all  twelve  people  ;  two  of  these  are  ill  of 
fever. 

Next  door  I  find  a  family  consisting  of  six  individuals,  and  one  of  them  ill  of  fevei-. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  above  these  dwellings  eight  persons  live,  and  one  of  them  is  ill  of 
lever. 

Adjoining  this  room  there  are  seven  individuals,  two  of  whom  aresuflfering  from  fever. 
Proceeding  up  stairs  I  find  five  persons  occuping  a  room,  of  which  number  two  areill 
of  fever. 

In  No.  6  there  are  five  inmates  all  well. 

In  No.  7  there  are  eight  people,  and  a  child  lying  dead. 

No.  8  all  well. 

No.  9  three  families,  nine  people. 

No.  10  contains  sixteen  people,  of  whom  four  have  fever. 
No.  11  six  inmates  ;  one  ill  of  fever,  next  door  a  corpse. 
No.  12  four  inmates  ;  one  ill  of  fever. 
No.  13  four  inmates  ;  one  ill  of  fever. 
No.  14  five  people  all  well. 

All  these,  be  it  remarked,  are  in  Eddy's-entry,  the  property  of  one  man  and  under  the 
management  of  a  deputy  landlord.  Should  the  board  of  guardians  be  pleased  to  appoint 
a  committee  or  a  deputation  for  the  purpose  of  laying,  in  conjunction  with  me,  a  correct 
representation  of  this  shocking  state  of  things  before  the  landlord,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  much  good  might  be  effected. 

The  board  of  guardians  will  be  pleased  to  remark  that  in  most  of  these  rooms  two  or 
three  families  are  crowded  together,  and  that  by  this  arrangement  a  higher  rent  than  is 
ordinarily  obtained  can  be  extorted  ;  by  which  means,  in  my  opinion,  fever,  if  not  created, 
may  be  perpetuated  and  disseminated  throughout  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  WiLLIAM  Newton. 

7  Feb.  1851. 


Wednesday,  12th  March  1851. 

1  nave  examined  a  number  of  tenements,  in  company  with  the  inspector  of  nuisances, 
anil  there  is  certainly  a  great  improvement,  not  only  in  the  lanes  and  rooms  themselves 
which  have  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  cleansing,  but  the  health  of  the  people  is  decidedly 
better.  There  has  not  been  a  fresh  case  of  fever  in  Eddy's-entry  since  my  last  report, 
and  by  diminishing  the  number  of  inmates  in  each  room,  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  sickness  prevailing  throughout  the  locaKty. 

The  success  attending  your  measures,  I  think,  should  encourage  you  to  request  in  the 
proper  quarter  the  application  of  bye-laws  to  public  lodging-houses,  and  to  what  may  be 
denominated  private  lodging-houses,  if  the  law  extends  to  them,  limiting  the  number  of 
inmates,  so  that  small,  dark  and  miserable  rooms  should  not  present  the  appearance  of 
many  of  the  horrors  of  miniature  "black  holes  of  Calcutta."  I  cannot  conceive  that 
those  gentlemen  are  serious  who  talk  of  respecting  the  liberties  of  these  poor  people,  when 
it  is  plain  and  obvious  that  the  thing  to  be  respected  is  their  lives,  without  which  libert}' 
is  not  of  muc/i  value.  Let  them,  in  the  first  instance,  be  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  the 
primary  gift  of  God,  as  pure  and  as  imcontaminated  ns  it  can  be  made,  and  then  thej^  will 
be  placed  in  a  position  to  receive  liberty,  education,  or  any  other  secondary  gift.  The  only 
liberty  at  present  available  to  the  tenants  of  these  dens  is  the  unenviable  privilege  of 
living  in  the  midst  of  filth,  and  of  being  exposed  to  every  kind  of  pestilence. 

William  Newton. 
Medical  Officer,  No.  2,  district. 

Pilgrim  Street,  15  Aug.  1851. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  Sandgate,  in  which 
smaU-pox  is  prevailing  to  an  unjirecedented  extent,  and  to  request  that  you  will  well 
publish  a  general  notice  to  the  inhabitants  and  owners  of  property  reminding  them  of  their 
duties,  and  of  your  power  to  enforce  their  fulfilment. 

If  this  is  done  I  believe  that  your  former  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  and  to  reduce  expenditure,  will  be  more  permanent  and  effectual  than  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

Without  your  co-operation  I  am  afraid  that  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst  the  poor  will 
be  increased. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  obediently, 
William  Newton. 


W.  Hifewton,  Esfj. 
23d  Jan.  1854. 


Copies  of  letters 
from  Mr.  Newton 
to  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 
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Gentlemen, — As  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  town  may  be  again  invaded  by  cholera,  ^f/  Newton,  Esq, 

and  as  you  are  the  guardians  of  the  public  health,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  improper  to  be   ^ 

on  the  alert  and  prepared  to  meet  the  evil.  23(1  Jan.  1854. 

1st.  I  would  recommend  that  all  nuisances,  in  whatever  part  of  the  town  situated,  should  ' 

be  removed  forthwith,  and  perhaps  a  public  intimation  fr(3m  you  might  strengthen  the 
hands  of  your  officer,  Mr.  Roberts,  with  whom  your  medical  officers  wiU,  of  course, 
co-operate  in  making  the  less  frequented  parts  as  clean  and  wholesome  as  possible. 

2d.  The  corporation  officer  lately  appointed  might  be  asked  to  lend  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power,  and  at  the  disposal  of  that  body,  as  it  is  a  portion  of  his  duty  to  see  that 
nuisances  are  abated  or  abolished.  , 

3d.  The  corporation  pays  the  water  company  a  sum  of  money  foi'  the  use  of  water  to 
wash  out  the  Sandgate  lanes,  &c.,  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  call  upon  them  to  fulfil 
their  obligation  at  this  time. 

4th.  On  a  case  of  cholera  occurring,  it  should  be  immediately  repoi'ted  to  the  board, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  locahty  and  its  inhabitants,  with  a  view  to  decide, 
with  the  advice  of  your  medical  officers,  what  measures  might  be  taken  for  tlie  purpo^.e,^  oi 
safety  and  protection. 

There  are  other  suggestions  that  might  perhaps  be  made,  but  I  have  perhaps  said 
enough  at  present  for  the  occasion,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  will  take  every  step 
which  prudence  and  forethought  can  demand. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

.  Pilgrim  Street,  10  Sept.  1852.  William  Newton. 


2482.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Neuion.)  Can  you  speak  to  any  particulai-  measure  adopted 
in  consequence  of  these  representations  ? — Yes,  the  board  of  guardians  had  intrusted  to 
them  the  execution  of  the  Removal  of  Nuisances  Act,  in  the  autumn  of  1848.  They 
delegated  that  duty  to  me,  as  far  as  my  district  was  concerned,  and  to  one  or  two 
inspectors  of  nuisances  ;  and  the  district  was  cleansed  very  much.  An  immense  number 
of  nuisances  were  abated  ;  and  the  town  was,  I  think,  never  so  clean  as  it  was  at  the 
end  of  1848. 

2483.  Did  you  attribute  to  that  increased  cleanliness  of  the  town  any  influence  in 
respect  of  the  shght  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  following  year  ? — I  did.  I  thought  that 
the  town  then  was  much  cleaner  than  it  had  been  for  a  number  of  years.  Existing 
nuisances  had  been  abated,  and  I  thought  that  the  board  of  guardians  had,  in  fact,  carried 
out  the  Act  well,  even  though  the  corporation  fi-equently  obstructed  the  board  of 
guardians. 

2484.  You  made  I'epreseutations  to  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  sanitary  defects  of 
your  district ;  and  in  consequence  of  those  representations  there  was  oi'ganized,  undei- 
the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  a  system  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  ? — There  was. 

2485.  The  working  of  which  was  entrusted  to  you,  as  the  medical  officer  of  this 
district,  and  to  certain  inspectors  of  nuisances  I — Yes ;  and  to  tlie  other  medical  officers 
in  their  districts. 

2486.  And  nnder  that  system  considerable  cleansing  of  the  district  occurred  ? — Yes  ; 
in  fact,  an  enormous  number  of  nuisances  were  abated. 

2487.  (^Mr.  Baterium.)  You  said  in  a  previous  answer  that  much  had  been  done  in 
effecting  an  increased  cleanliness  of  the  place  by  the  board  of  guardians,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  opposition  of  the  corporation  ? — Yes. 

2488.  In  what  A^■ay  did  they  oppose  the  board  ? — I  do  not  vemeinl ler  the  number  of 
times  that  the  mayor  had  to  be  summoned,  but  you  can  ask  Sir.  Jenkins,  the  officer  in 
my  district.  He  may  tell  you,  perhaps,  how  often  he  had  to  serve  the  mayor  witli  a 
summons. 

2489.  In  his  personal  capacity,  with  respect  to  a  personal  nuisance  ? — No ;  with  respect 
to  a  public  nuisance,  and  as  the  head  of  the  municipality  :  that  is  to  say,  a  nuisance 
had  been  complained  of,  and  certified  as  l^eing  a  nuisance  ;  l)ut  the  corporate  OAithorities 
refused  to  remove  it  upon  that  evidence  ;  and  they  drove  the  l:)oard  of  guardians  to  have 
recourse  to  ulterior  measures  against  them.  ;  ■ 

2490.  {Chairman.)  How  often? — I  cannot  specify  the  number  of  times.  I  know  of 
two  instances,  perhaps,  or  three. 

2491.  I  know  from  the  books  which  have  been  lent  me  by  the  board  of  guardians 
of  one  midden  case,  and  of  one  privy  case  in  which  the  corporation  I'esisted  the  board 
of  guardians  before  the  magistrates,  and  were  beaten :  now  do  you  know  of  more  than 
those  two  cases  ? — -No  ;  I  do  not  remember  another  case  just  now. 

2492.  [Chairman  to  Mr.  Forster.)  May  I  not  take  these  books  of  3'ours,  with  reference 
to  nuisances,  to  contain  all  the  information  on  the  subject  of  these  nuisances  that  you 
thought  it  requisite  to  record  anywhere  ? — (ilfr.  Forster.)  They  contain  all  the  information 
in  the  possession  of  the  guardians.  You  will  see  tliat  in  one  of  the  books  there  is  a 
reference  to  some  reports  which  are  not  set  forth.    One  of  the  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
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W.  Newton,  Esq.   who  kept  tliat  book,  kept  those  reports,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  them  ;  he  died 

  rather  suddenly.    I  have  used  the  iitmost  diligence  to  ascertain  what  became  of  his 

23(i  Jan.  1854.  papers  and  I  cannot  find  them.  It  only  relates,  perhaps,  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  nuisances. 
  2493.  Is  it  probable  that  out  of  the  many  times  the  corporation  were  com- 
plained of  by  the  inspectors  of  nuisances — some  fifty  times,  perhaps,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  as  obtained  from  these  books — they  should  have  resisted  those  appHcations, 
and  put  the  board  of  guardians  to  the  expense  and  troiible  of  going  before  the  magistrates 
m.ore  than  twice  wihhout  it  being  recorded  there  ? — (Jfr.  Forster.)  I  think  not. 

2494.  You  think  such  a  matter  would  have  been  recorded  ?  —  I  think  so.  Of 
course  I  speak  during  my  own  experience,  which  extends  from  1851  down  to  the 
present  time  ;  but  I  should  state  that  I  was,  prior  to  that,  a  guardian  mj^seLf. 

2495.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  know  of  more  than  the  two  instances  referred  to  of  that 
kind  ? — (J/r.  Forster.)  No,  I  do  not. 

2496.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr  Newton  )  Have  you  had  any  occasion  officially  to  bring  the 
defective  sanitary  condition  of  your  district  under  the  notice  of  the  council,  as  an  officer 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board? — No  ;  when  cholera  prevailed  in.  1849,  I  think  some  party  sent 
from  London  (from  the  Board  of  Health  it  would  be)  printed  forms,  requiring  them  to  be 
filled  up,  describing  the  sanitary  condition  of  tlie  houses  of  the  poorer  classes.  I  thought 
it  my  duty  frequently,  when  a  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  a  tenement  belonging  to  the 
corporation,  to  mention  it  as  a  disgraceful  fact  that  the  wealthy  corporation  of  Newcastle 
should  own  these  tenements  where  fever  had  been  so  prevalent,  and  where  cholera  was 
then  breaking  out.  I  believe  that  the  town  clerk,  or  some  of  the  corporation  applied  to 
the  board  of  guardians  for  a  copy  of  those  reports,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  got 
them  or  not  ;  they  knew  at  all  events  at  that  time  that  I  had  so  represented  the  corpora- 
tion property. 

2497.  Are  you  cognizant  of  any  bye-laws  having  been  made  previously  to  Sej)tember 
in  last  year,  under  a  power  given  in  the  109th  clause  of  the  Local  Act  of  1846,  for  this 
borough,  by  which  the  town'  council  are  empowered  to  regulate  slaughter-houses, 
knackers'  yards,  scavengers,  the  management  of  public  privies,  the  registering  of  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  like  ? — I  believe  in  September  of  last  year  they  did  pass  some  bye-laws 
to  regulate  lodging-houses. 

2498.  (Chairman.)  But  do  you  know  of  any  such  having  been  made  previously  to 
September  1853  ? — I  remember,  I  think,  about  eight  or  ten  months  before  that  that  I,  in 
my  place  in  the  council,  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  corporation  the  fact  that  the 
Common  Lodging-houses  Act  had  been  left  nearly  a  dead  letter.  They  had  simply 
registered  the  common  lodging-houses, — they  had  simply  obeyed  that  part  of  the  statiite  ; 
and  I  believe  there  had  been  a  commitment  or  two  for  non-registration. 

2499.  (Mr.  Simon.)  They  had  not  made  regulations  for  maintaining  cleanliness  therein 
and  keeping  them  in  a  wholesome  condition  ? — They,  in  fact,  had  omitted  to  pass  any  bye- 
laws,  or  to  get  the  Secretary  of  State's  certificate  to  the  bye-laws  so  passed ;  so  that  they 
could  not  interfere  with  the  internal  management  of  any  lodging  house. 

2500.  What  was  the  result  of  your  motion  ? — They  passed  my  motion  unanimously, 
and  referred  it  to  the  Watch  committee.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Watch  committee  ; 
I  was  at  the  trouble  to  supply  Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  members  of  that  committee,  with 
a  copy  of  the  bye-laws  which  the  Secretary  of  State  had  certified  in  other  towns ;  but  not 
being  a  member  of  the  Watch  committee  I  could  not  very  well  interfere  further.  They 
took  no  notice  of  that  motion  until  cholera  came  ;  it  was  dealt  with,  I  believe,  in  the  midst 
of  the  epidemic. 

2501.  (Chairman.)  When  was  it  that  you  supplied  that  copy  of  these  bye-laws? — It 
would  be  twelve  months  from  this  time,  perhaps. 

2502.  Then  about  eight  months  before  the  recent  outbreak  of  cholera,  you  furnished  a 
member  of  the  Watch  committee  with  a  copy  of  the  bye-laws  which  had  been  made  in 
other  towns  ? — Yes. 

2503.  But,  as  far  as  you  know,  no  proceedings  whatever  were  taken  thereupon  till 
after  the  outbreak  ? — -Yes  ;  the  gentleman  whom  I  so  furnished  was  Mr.  George  Hunter. 

2504.  (Mr.  Simon.)  We  infer,  from  your  description,  that  a  great  number  of  the  dwel- 
lings in  your  district  are  of  a  class  which  might  be  called  filthj^  and  unwholesome ;  and 
we  find  that  this  109th  clause  gives  power  to  the  town  council  to  make  rules  for 
cleansing  dwellings  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

2505.  Are  you  cognizant  of  the  operation  of  any  such  rules  within  yom-  district 
between  the  passing  of  that  Act  in  1846  and  September  1853  ? — No  ;  there  were  no  such 
rules,  I  will  say  so  ;  at  least  they  were  never  acted  on. 

2506.  Do  you  believe  that  the  application  of  such  rules  within  j'our  district  would  have 
done  something  towards  the  mitigation  of  disease  there,  especially  as  respects  the  crowd- 
jjio-? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  most  valuable  and  a  most  salutary  measure;  I 
think  it  would  have  saved  the  town  fi'om  Irish  fever,  and  would  have  saved  the  town  from 
some  of  the  sufiering  that  lately  occurred  to  it  througli  the  cholera. 

2507.  Do  you  think  that  the  application  of  rules  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome 
dwellings  was  required  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  they  were  required. 

2508.  And  would  have  been  useful? — Undoubtedly. 

2509.  As  regards  the  duties  of  scavengers  and  the  management  of  public  privies,  are 
you  cognizant  of  any  bye-laws  for  regulating  them  ? — I  am  not. 
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2510.  In  your  district   has  there  been  a  want  of  such  regulations?—!  think  the     W.  Newton^  Esq. 
scavenging  has  been  very  wretched,  not  owing  altogether  to  the  scavengers  themselves,     ^      -  - 

but,  partly  owing  to  the  flict  that  until  lately,  in  many  portions  of  the  district,  the  pave-     23d  Jan.  1854- 
ment  has  been  in  such  a  state  that  scavenging  was  next  to  impossible. 

2511.  Till  when  has  the  pavement  been  in  so  bad  a  state  as  you  describe? — The  alleys 
on  the  north  side  of  Sandgate  have  only  been  paved  out  with  Scotch  granite  two  years. 
Pandon  has  been  done  out  about  twelve  months.  Previously  to  that,  the  whole  of  the 
pavement  in  these  places  was  in  a  wretched  state.  The  pavement  in  Blythe  Nook  and 
Pandon  Dean,  and  other  places  is  still  wretched. 

2512.  Do  you  know  of  any  swine  being  kept  within  any  of  the  dwelling-houses?— 
No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  now. 

2513.  Are  there  slaughter-houses  or  knackers'  3-ards  in  that  district  ?— There  are  one 
or  two  now. 

2514.  Are  they  under  regulation? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of 

2515.  Are  there  both  slaughter  houses  and  knackers'  yards? — No  knackers'  yards; 
there  are  slaughter-houses. 

2516.  (Chairman.)  I  find  in  one  of  these  books  belonging  to  the  board  of  guardians, 

I that  on  the  18th  of  February  1851  Inspector  Jenkins  reported  that,  having  inspected  the 
locality  with  you,  he  found  that  some  premises  in  Eddie 's-entry  had  only  recently  been 
rebuilt,  wholly  without  privy  or  ash-pit  accommodation,  so  that  the  occupiers  were 
obliged  to  throw  everything  into  the  thoroughfares  ;  do  you  recollect  that.  Is  it  a  correct 
statement  ? — I  frequently  inspected  Sandgate  with  Mr.  Jenkins.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did 
so  upon  that  day.  With  reference  to  Eddie's-entry,  there  were  two  privies  ;  but  I  believe 
they  were  destroj^ed  and  nailed  up  by  the  landlord. 

2517.  Do  you  recollect  any  premises  being  entirely  rebuilt  in  that  place,  without  any 
such  accommodation  being  provided  for  them  ?— No  ;  those  two  privies  were  put  in 
evidently  for  the  accommodation  of  those  people,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  used. 

2518.  Do  you  remember  Avhen  they  were  put  in  ? — I  only  know  that  they  are  there  now. 

2519.  And  that  they  are  nailed  up  ?— And  that  they  are  nailed  up. 

2520.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  remember  on  a  recent  occasion  being  in  that  place  and 
seeing  the  collector  of  the  rents  ? — Yes. 

2521.  Who  showed  you  the  privies? — Yes. 

2522.  And  Avho  stated  to  you  that  they  were  shut  up  about  three  years  ago,  because 
the  people  would  not  use  them  properly,  but  left  their  dirt  at  the  entrance  ? — Yes. 

2523.  (Mr.  Simon.)  When  we  asked  you  what  part  you  had  taken  in  bringing  these 
matters  under  the  notice  of  the  corporation,  we  asked  you  particularly  what  you  had 
done  officially  as  an  officer  of  the  board  of  guardians.  Is  there  anything  which  you  would 
wish  to  say  to  the  Commission,  as  a  member  of  the  town  council,  with  respect  to  the  part 
which  you  have  taken  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  rest  of  that  body,  or  relative  to 
the  part  which  they  have  taken  for  the  purpose  of  sanitar}^  improvements  ? — I  frequentlj- 
stated,  in  my  place  in  the  town  council,  that  the  town  was  in  a  wretched  state  as  far  as 
sanitary  provisions  were  concerned.  I  have  done  so  upon  various  occasions.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  town  council  did  not  knoAV  much  about  the  matter ;  and  they 
were  rather  apathetic  in  fact. 

2524.  Have  yon  founded  formal  motions  on  3'our  opinions  upon  those  subjects  ? — In 
the  Town  Improvement  committee,  upon  my  motion,  I  got  the  flagging  put  right  at  the 
north  end  of  Sandgate.  I  also  got  it  put  right  in  Pandon.  I  have  always  found  that 
when  the  members  of  the  town  council  did  know  the  actual  state  of  things,  they  veiy 
cheerfully  acceded  to  any  request  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  gentlemen  there  do  not  know 
much  about  the  lower  parts  of  the  town. 

2525.  Have  you  ever  brought  under  their  notice  the  almost  entire  absence  of  house 
drainage  that  prevails  in  the  town  of  Newcastle  ? — I  have,  in  my  place  as  a  memlter  of  the 
Town  Improvement  committee.  I  have  been  asking  at  meeting  aftermeetingfor  aplau  of  the 
sewers,  so  as  to  see  the  state  of  the  sewerage  of  the  town.  That  plan  has  been  promised 
from  time  to  time  but  never  furnished.  I  believe  other  members  of  that  committee  have 
also  called  for  it. 

2526.  {Chairman.)  Were  3'ou  on  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  eastei'n  district  in 
1848  ?— Yes. 

2527.  Were  you  one  of  the  members  who  resolved:  ''That  the  corporation  be 
"  memorialized  on  the  subject  of  the  general  drainage  througliout  the  borough,  and  that 
"  they  be  requested  to  supply  the  board  with  a  map  of  the  di'ainage  ;  "  that  resolution 
having  been  passed  on  the  20th  of  November  1848? — Yes  ;  and  at  a  public  meeting  in 
the  Guildhall,  I  also  complained  that  there  was  a  vcant  of  drainage  in  some  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  town  ;  some  of  the  oldest  streets  of  the  town  had  liot  been 
drained.    Pilgrim-street  was  not  drained  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude. 

2528.  But  no  such  map  was  forthcoming  in  the  five  years  between  the  28th  of  November 
1848,  and  the  28th  of  November  1853  ? — I  have  not  seen  such  a  map,  I  understand  there 
is  one  somewhere. 

2529.  You,  as  a  member  of  the  town  improvement  committee,  ])ave  not  been  able  to 
j       get  access  to  it  ? — No. 
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W.  Newton,  Est/.       2580.  (Mr.  SlmoR.)  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  copy  of  it 

  for  your  own  use,  or  never  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  it  ? — I  wanted  a  copy  of  it  for  the 

25d  Jan.  1854.     use  of  the  committee. 
 —  2531.  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  ? — No. 

2532.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  You  have  said  that  members  of  the  town  coxmcil,  when  they 
ascertained  what  was  requii'ed,  cheerfully  assented  to  carrjdng  out  such  works  as  app(?ared 
to  be  necessary  ? — Yes. 

2533.  Then  there  is  not  existing  in  the  corporation,  or  in  any  section  of  the  town 
council,  any  desire  to  preserve  all  these  old  parts  of  the  town  in  their  ancient  condition  ? 
— There  is  a  feeling  of  indifference — a  feeling  of  apathy.  If  you  once  get  the  true  state 
of  things  set  before  certain  gentlemen,  at  all  events,  of  the  town  council,  you  have  their 
energetic  and  active  assistance. 

2534.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  aware  that,  after  the  Irish  fever  in  1847-8,  the  corpora- 
tion established  some  baths  and  washhouses  in  the  New  Road,  Sandgate? — Yes. 

2535.  Do  you  think  that  the  common  people  showed  a  disposition  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  ? — I  think  the  corporation  did  not  go  the  proper  way  to  make  them  popular  with 
the  common  people.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  very  rudely  constructed.  In  the  second 
place,  the  washhouses  are  anything  but  perfect ;  there  are  no  mangling  rooms.  •  In  the 
third  place,  some  more  respectable  parties,  that  would  otherwise  have  availed  themselves 
of  those  ^vashhouses,  complained  that  there  was  not  a  proper  separation  of  the  washhouse, 
so  that  many  people  lost  their  clothes  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  before  you  could  make 
these  baths  popular,  so  as  to  get  the  people  to  take  baths,  the  corporation  should  have  been: 
more  liberal  in  distributing  tickets,  either  through  the  hands  of  the  parochial 
authorities,  or  various  charitable  institutions,  so  as  to  accustom  the  poorer  classes  to  the 
use  of  the  warm  bath — they  did  not  do  that. 

2536.  (Mr.  Tovm  Clerk.)  Have  not  those  baths  been  much  used  ? — I  belieA^e  not  very 
much  used. 

2537.  (GhairmaAi.)  Leaving  out  the  question  of  the  tickets,  do  you  believe  that  the 
want  of  a  mangling  house,  and  that  the  want  of  sufficient  arrangements  in  respect  of 
separating  the  clothes,  have  tended  to  check  the  use  of  these  washhouses  ? — Yes. 

2538.  Do  you  remember  by  whose  exertions  mainly  those  baths  and  washliouses  were 
established  ? — I  believe  mainly  by  Mr.  Crawhall,  who  lived  then  at  the  end  of  Sandgate, 
and  had  an  interest  in  that  locality. 

2539.  Was  he  an  alderman  ? — Yes. 

2540.  And  you  have  heard  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  thing- 
was  brought  about  ? — Yes. 

2541.  Is  he  since  deceased? — Yes. 

2542.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  ever  brought  distinctly  under  the  notice,  and  to  the 
knowledge,  of  the  town  council  the  condition  of  house  drainage  and  privy  accommoda- 
tion in  the  borough  ? — I  brought  it  before  not  only  the  town  council,  but  everybody  else, 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  Times  ;  and  the  mayor  at  the  time,  Mr.  Lambert,  called 
the  attention  of  the  coimcil  to  the  statement  which  I  then  made.  I  stated  in  that  letter 
to  the  Times  that  about  15,000  families  in  this  town  were  without  privy  accommodation. 

2543.  (Chairman.)  You  say,  "at  the  time;''  at  what  time  was  this?— It  was  just 
when  cholera  broke  out ;  it  would  be  about  the  9th  or  10th  of  September. 

2544.  Do  you  say  15,000  families  or  15,000  people  ? — 15,000  families.  I  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  getting  at  that  fact.  I  am  anxious  to  invite  attention  to  that  statement,  as  it 
has  been  very  much  criticised. 

2545.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  still  entertain  that  opinion  ? — I  do.  In  a  letter  Avhich  I 
wrote  to  a  local  paper,  I  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  mayor  having  called  attention  to  the 
statement  ;  and  I  spoke  to  the  mayor  personally  about  it. 

2546.  (Mr.  Bateman)  How  many  people  do  you  estimate  each  family  to  consist  of  ?— 
When  I  wrote  that  statement,  I  assumed  that  there  were  about  15,000  families  located  in 
rooms  in  Newcastle ;  and  I  did  so  rather  upon  practical  than  upon  any  statistical  informa- 
tion which  I  had  by  me.  I  know  nearly  the  whole  of  Sandgate.  I  know  all  that  stack 
of  buildings  from  the  Milk  Market  up  to  the  Sand  Hill.  I  know  the  whole  of  the  Side, 
Hopper's-entry,  and  Pilgrim-street,  as  far  as  the  High  Bridge,  and  a  good  portion  above 
there,  nearly  the  whole  of  St.  Nicholas' — at  least,  with  exceptions — and  throughout  the 
Bigg  Mai-ket,  all  the  lanes  in  the  Bigg  Market,  all  the  lanes  in  the  Cloth  Market,  and 
going  uj)  Newgate-street  and  Percy-street  also,  and  towards  the  eastern  district,  Ballast- 
hills,  and  so  on ;  and  according  to  the  know^dge  which  I  have  got  going  about  these 
places,  upon  these  rough  data,  I  say,  I  assume  that  there  are  about  15,000  families  located 
in  rooms,  of  which  number  there  may  be  about  5,000  families  occupying  single  rooms. 
I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  in  many  of  the  single  rooms  in  all  parts  of  the  town  there 
are  often  two  or  three  families  located.  Now,  I  suppose  that  5,000  out  of  these  15,000 
families  only  have  privy  accommodation  ;  and  to  the  10,000  which  T  suppose  are  without 
it,  I  have  to  add  the  casual  families  who  lodge  with  others,  and,  in  fact,  live  with  them, 
and  also  the  occupants  of  single  houses,  situated  in  some  of  the  business  parts  of  the 
town.    I  think  that  that  would,  altogether,  make  up  15,000  families. 

2547.  You  do  not  know  how  many  individuals  there  would  be  to  each  family  ? — You 
might  multiply  them  by  four. 

2548.  That  would  be  60,000  persons  ?— Yes. 
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2549.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Two- thirds  of  the  population  of  Newcastle? — Yes.    The  popula-   fV.  Newton,  Esqi 

tion  of  Newcastle,  I  hold,  is  not  given  by  the  census — that  is  to  say,  the  census  gives  the  

population  at  about  80,000.    Now,  it  is  very  probable  that  you  have,  in  these  over-    ^3<i  Jan.  1854. 
crowded  rooms,  say,  at  all  events,  10,000  more, — 10,000  casual  parties  not  mentioned  in  """^ 
the  census. 

2550.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  That  would  make  90,000  persons  ? — Yes. 

2551.  Ajid  60,000  out  of  that  would  be  two-thirds  of  the  whole  i)opulation  ? — I  think 
two-thirds  of  the  population  have  not  access  to  private  privies. 

2552.  {Chairman.)  We  want,  in  this  respect,  to  get  your  most  deliberate  opinion.  We 
.do  not  see,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  that  there  can  be  any  one  in  this  borough  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  these  facts  than  medical  officers  in  your  position ;  and 
therefore  we  should  be  disposed  to  attach  very  considerable  weight  to  your  deliberate 
opinion  upon  that  point.  Do  you,  reconsidering  the  matter  deliberately,  think  that  we 
should  be  justified  in  assuming  that  10,000  families  in  this  borough  ai-e  without  privy 
accommodation — that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  to  go  here  and  there,  and  where  they 
may,  to  find  an  opportunity  of  obeying  the  calls  of  natvire  ? — I  do. 

2553.  You  think  we  are  safe  in  taking  10,000  families? — Perfectly  safe.  I  may 
remark  that  my  statement  about  the  15,000  famihes  referred  to  August  31st  last,  and  that 
some  public  privies,  and  a  very  great  number  of  waterclosets  and  other  private  privies 
have  been  made  since. 

2554.  {Mr.  Simon)  We  understand  all  your  evidence  to  apply  to  the  time  previous 
■  to  the  outbreak,  except  where  you  have  otherwise  mentioned  ? — Very  well. 

2555.  {Mr.  Bateman)  When  you  say  that  from  10,000  to  15,000  families  had  no  access 
to  privies,  do  you  throw  overboard  the  consideration  of  the  public  privies  ? — No  ;  the  men 
might  go  to  the  public  privies  of  course,  but  the  females  and  (;hildren  would  have  no 
access  to  them. 

2556.  And  therefore  they  would  really  have  no  access  to  any  privies  ? — The  females 
and  children  have  no  privies  at  all,  the  males  might  go  to  the  public  privies. 

2557.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish  to  make  any 
observation  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is,  unless  you  wish  to  ask  me  a  question.  With 
feference  to  Irish  fever,  in  1847,  you  will  find  if  you  look  at  these  books  the 
localities  in  which  fever  occurred. 

2558.  What  books  are  those  ? — Those  are  the  returns  which  I  make  weekly  to  the 
boai'd  of  guardians.  If  Mr.  Simon  wUl  look  over  those  cases  in  September  1847,  he  will 
find  the  diseases  and  the  localities  mentioned,  and  he  may  recognise  some  of  those  fever 
localities  as  cholera  localities  also. 

2559.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  prevalence  of  fever,  as  here  enumerated, 
and  the  prevalence  of  cholera  as  it  occurred  last  autumn  in  your  district,  have  depended 
materially  on,  or  have  materially  been  aggravated  by,  the  sanitary  errors  of  which  you 
have  spoken? — I  think  they  have  been  aggravated  by  sanitary  errors.  I  do  not  believe  that 
cholera  has  its  origin  in  defective  sanitary  regulations  ;  but  I  believe  that  defective 
sanitary  regulations  aggravate  the  visitation. 

2560.  In  a  material  degree? — Yes;  overcrowding,  bad  water,  bad  sewerage,  want  of 
privies,  want  of  cleansing  of  ash-pits,  and  other  things. 

2561.  And  you  believe  that  those  evils  generally  existed  throughout  your  district  last 
year,  previously  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  ? — Yes  ;  but  before  the  Irish  fever  occurred 
more  so  than  before  cholera  occun-ed. 

2562.  But  that  they  did  exist  last  year  to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  outbreak  of 
cholera  ? — Yes,  they  did.  In  some  respects,  however,  the  district  was  a  good  deal  better  ; 
some  portions  of  it  had  been  improved  very  much. 

2563.  You  consider  your  district  to  have  been  decidedly  improved  in  respect  of  its 
paving? — Yes. 

2564.  And  are  we  to  understand  you  that  there  the  improvement  ceases  ? — I  think  it 
may  be  so.  In  my  district  you  will  find  that,  in  some  of  the  narrow  lanes  in  Sandgate, 
several  new  erections  have  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  people  living  in  tenements 
within  the  last  year  or  two. 

2565.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Some  old  buildings  taken  away  ? — Some  old  buildings  taken 
away,  and  some  new  buildings  erected. 

2566.  Of  a  better  character  ? — Not  of  a  better  character,  but  of  a  woi^se  character ; 
inasmuch  as  they  wiU  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  people,  but  accommodate  them 
equally  badly. 

2567.  {Mr.  Simon.)  May  I  take  it  as  your  opinion  that  a  very  considerable  portion,  and 
indeed  the  greater  portion  of  the  poorer  habitations  of  your  district,  are  unfit  for  the 
reception  of  human  beings  ? — Yes. 

2568.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  spoke  of  a  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  the  plan  of  the 
drains.  Did  you  ever  ask  the  town  surveyor  for  it  ? — I  made  several  motions  in  the 
Town  Improvement  committee.    The  last  Town  Improvement  committee  meeting  but 

*  one  that  I  attended,  I  made  an  eff'ort,  and  Captain  Weatherly  agreed  with  me  that  it 
ought  to  be  obtained.  The  suoject  of  drainage  has  seldom  been  before  the  Town 
Improvement  committee,  but  I  have  made  the  same  request  before ;  and  I  have  often  been 
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ff.  Newton,  Esq.  obliged  AvitJi  a  promise  that  it  would  be  forthcoming.    I  may  mention  that,  in  this  list 

  which  I  have  handed  in,  there  is  some  corporation  property  from  the  Folly  down  to  about 

23d  Jan.  1854.     Hopper's  Landing.    Commencing  at  the  Folly,  and  going  down  to  the  Swirle,  it  is 
■       principally  corporation  property. 

2569.  [}lr.  Simon.)  Is  it  within  your  district  ? — Yes,  most  of  it ;  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Swirle. 

2570.  Do  you  find  it  in  a  materially  better  condition  than  the  rest  of  Sandgate  ? — In  1 847 
it  was  so  bad,  that  not  being  a  member  of  the  Town  council,  and  having  no  other  means 
of  bringing  this  state  of  things  before  the  public,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Gateshead 
Observer,  detailing  a  visit  which  I  jnade  to  this  corporation  property.  I  found  that  it 
was  in  a  most  filthy  state,  overcrowded,  with  many  of  the  windows  fixtui'es  ;  that  the 
floors  were  so  thin,  that  a  little  water  spilt  in  one  room  passed  into  another ;  that  the 
people  lived  in  garrets  pervious  to  water — in  fact,  one  old  woman  told  me  that  whenever 
it  rained  she  had  to  move  her  bed  about  to  get  out  of  the  way.  I  believe,  in  consequence 
of  the  statement  which  I  then  made,  the  corporation  property  has  been  made  better. 
They  have  since  that  paved  the  yards  out,  and,  I  believe,  pulled  down  some  places  ;  and 
they  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  do  something  with  it. 

2571.  Have  they  furnished  any  addition  to  the  privy  or  ash-pit  accommodation? 
— No. 

2572.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  How  long  has  this  property  been  the  corporation's? — I  think 
they  have  been  buying  it  gradually. 

2573.  Within  what  period? — I  have  known  it  for  about  ten  years. 

2574.  (Chairman.)  Did  any  considerable  portion  of  what  they  now  own  there  belong 
to  them  then  ? — Yes. 

2575.  As  much  as  half? — Yes.  I  may  mention  to  you  that  when  the  Irish  fever 
prevailed  here,  I  was  summoned,  as  an  officer  of  the  board  of  guardians,  to  meet  the 
magistrates,  and  I  was  asked  by  an  alderman  where  fever  prevailed  worst,  and  I  stated 
in  the  corporation  property.  I  remember  that  he  asked  me  in  which  part ;  I  told  him  the 
Keel-entry. 

Mr.  CL'otun  Clerh.)  That  has  been  pulled  down. 
{Mr.' Newton)  In  185-3  it  was. 

2576.  (Mr.  Simon.)  As  regards  this  property  generally,  we  would  ask  you  whether 
what  you  have  said  of  your  district  in  general,  about  crowding  in  the  rooms,  about 
filthiness,  about  want  of  privies,  about  want  of  ash-pits,  the  bad  and  ruinous  condition 
of  houses,  impossibility  of  ventilation,  and  the  like,  applies  to  these  houses  belonging  to 
the  corporation  as  much  as  to  the  others  ? — Not  now.  I  think  the  corporation  tenements 
in -Sandgate  now  are  a  shade  better  than  the  other  tenements.  In  some  portions  of  it 
there  are  two  or  three  families  occupying  a  room  occasionally ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
known  to  the  rent  collector.  I  believe  it  is  only  done  occasionally.  It  is  not  habitual. 
It  is  put  down  as  soon  as  detected. 

2577.  Then  you  would  considei-  the  crowding  less  than  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
district  ? — Yes. 

2578.  (GhairmoM.)  On  tlie  whole  you  think  that  there  has  a  visible  improvement 
taken  place  in  the  corporation  property  entitling  it  to  a  preference  over  the  rest  of  Sand- 
gate ? — -I  can  scarcely  say  a  preference  ;  it  is  a  shade  better. 

2579.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Are  the  different  tenements  in  this  property  clean?— No,  they  are 
not  clean. 

2580.  Are  they  dirty? — They  are  in  a  medium  condition. 

2581.  (Chairman.)  Are  they  fit  for  human  habitation  on  the  whole? — Some  of  them 
are.  I  should  say  Half  Moon-lane  is  a  very  filthy  abominable  place.  I  remember  Dr. 
Headlam  visiting  Half  Moon -lane  v/ith  me  in  18i7. 

2582.  (3Ir.  Simon).  But  as  respects  the  present  time,  should  you  say  it  is  fit  for  human 
habitation? — No;  several  of  the  rooms  are  not.  There  were  seven  deaths  from  cholera 
in  that  lane  alone. 

2583.  In  September,  1853  ?— Yes. 

2584.  It  vras  not  in  your  opinion  fit  for  human  habitation  in  1853  ? — No. 

2585.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Is  Half  Moon -lane  the  same  as  Half  Moon-entry  ? — Yes. 

2586.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Are  there  other  parts  of  t;:e  corporation  property  in  that  locality 
of  which  you  would  say  that  they  are  unfit  for  habitation  ? — There  were  some  in  Keel- 
entry,  but  they  were  pulled  down  in  1853. 

2587.  But  of  those  in  existence  in  August  1853  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  some  houses  at  the 
foot  of  Blue  Bell-entry  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

2588.  Any  others  ? — Some  in  Maughan's-chare,  I  think,  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

2589.  Any  others?— You  may  go  along  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  Sandgate,  and 
detect  rooms  here  and  there  unlit  for  human  habitation  ;  and  there  are  a  few  rooms  along 
tlie  north  shore  of  which  Mr.  M'Nay  can  tell  you  more  than  I  can,  for  I  have  not  seen 
tliem  lately. 

2590.  (Mr.  Town  Clerh)  I  think  you  said  that  tlie  corporation  were  gradually  buying 
in  Sandgate,  with  the  object  of  pulling  do  wn  the  whole,  no  doubt? — Before  fever  attacked 
the  locality,  it  was  stated,  v/hen  I  complained,  that  this  was  merely  a  temporary  posses- 

'  sion  of  it  by  the  corporation.    I  replied,  I  think  in  the  public  papers,  that  life  and  death, 
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and  everything  else  wei"e  temporary.    It  is  now  some  years  since,  and  this  temporary        Newton,  Esq. 

possession  is  still  in  the  same  state,  and  most  likely  will  be  a  temporary  possession  after   

Mr.  Clayton  shall  cease  to  be  temporary.  23d  Jan.  1854. 

2591.  {The  Clerk  to  the  board  of  guardmiis.)  You  have  stated  that,  as  an  officer  of   ■ — • 

the  board,  you  had  occasion  frequently  to  make  communications  both  upon  sanitary  and 

upon  medical  subjects  ? — Yes. 

2592.  Have  you  not  found  that  to  those  communications  prompt  attention  has  been 
given  ? — I  stated  in  my  evidence  that  the  board  of  guardians  alvi^ays  attended  to  me 
most  respectfully.  Tliey  carried  out  any  suggestion  which  I  made  to  them  cheerfully  and 
promptly,  and  I  attributed  much  of  the  mildness  of  the  epidemic  in  184-9  to  their 
exertions. 

2593.  You  have  spoken  also  of  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  low  Irish.  Are 
you  enabled  to  state,  from  your  knowledge  of  their  habits,  whetlier,  supposing  their 
dwellings  were  all  cleaned  to-day,  a  fortnight  hence  they  would  not  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition ? — I  cannot  tell  unless  you  give  them  a  chance. 

2594.  However,  every  suggestion  as  to  cleansing  has  been  attended  to,  which  you  have 
made  ? — Every  suggestion  that  I  have  made  has  been  attended  to  by  the  board. 

2595.  You  spoke  of  finding  on  one  occasion  three  dead  bodies  in  a  room  ? — I  mentioned 
one  occasion,  during  the  Irish  fever. 

2596.  At  that  time  there  was  verj^  great  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  bury  the  dead  ? 
— There  was. 

2597.  A  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  get  anybody  to  come  near  those  who  were  dead  ? — 
There  was. 

2598.  Are  you  enabled  to  state,  from  what  you  saw  done  by  the  guardians  and  their 
officers,  that  the  utmost  activity  and  energy  was  shown  by  them  towards  accomplishing 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  getting  assistance  for  that  purpose  ? — -When  I  mentioned  that 
I  saw  the  dead  with  the  living,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  had  been  neglected.  It 
was  merely  the  mortality  that  had  occurred  overnight.  The  board  of  guardians,  in  fact, 
delegated  much  of  the  executive  to  myself  in  my  district,  and  until  I  was  taken  iU  with 
fever,  I  believe  that  they  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  those  duties  were  not  well 
performed  ;  so  that  what  Mr.  Forster  is  asking  me  is  simply  my  opinion  of  my  own 
conduct. 

2599.  (Mr  Simon.)  You  suffered  from  fever  yourself? — Yes. 

2600.  You  were  away  for  two  months  ? — About  two  months — six  weeks,  I  think  I 
.was  away.    My  apprentice  died. 

2601.  But  during  that  time  your  place  was  occupied  by  certain  substitutes,  I  believe? 
— Yes,  it  was. 

2602.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ? — It  was  first  occupied,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Turner  ;  he  is  now  deceased.    He  was  the  medical  officer  for  No.  1  district. 

2603.  Did  he  contract  fever? — He  took  fever. 

2604.  Who  took  his  place  ?— Mr.  Shiell. 

2605.  Did  he  get  fever  ? — He  took  fever. 

2606.  Who  took  his  place  ? — I  think  a  Mr.  Wilson  took  his  place. 

2607.  Did  he  get  fever  ? — -I  believe  he  did. 

2608.  Who  took  his  place  ? — I  do  not  remember  ;  I  believe  Mr.  Pearse.    I  found,  when 
I  returned  from  the  country,  Mr.  Pearse  in  the  office. 

2609.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  had  occupied  your  place  during  your  six  weeks' 
absence  ? — I  have  mentioned  four,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  was  some  one  else — Mr. 
Allison  also. 

2610.  Did  any  other  take  yoiu'  place  ;  have  you  include'l  your  apprentice  in  this  list? 
—No. 

2611.  Did  he  act  for  you? — Yes,  he  acted  along  with  me. 

2612.  Did  he  get  fever  ?— Yes,  and  died  ;  and  the  relieving  officer  took  fever,  and  was 
very  ill,  and  the  relieving  officer's  assistant  died. 

2613.  In  fact,  including  Mr.  Pearse,  there  were  at  all  events  five  or  six  substitutes  in 
your  six  weeks'  absence  ? — Yes,  six  or  seven ;  I  think  there  might  be  another,  but  I 
forget. 

261 4.  Was  it  looked  upon  as  rather  a  dangerous  service  ? — Ratlier. 


William  Newton,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

2615.   (Mr.  Simon.)  In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  we  have  been  anxious,  for  the  pur-    SOtli  Jan.  1854. 

pose  of  determining  our  judgment  on  the  history  and  the  causes  of  this  epidemic,  to  

investigate  as  many  instances  as  possible  where  cholera  has  occurred  in  houses  alleged  or 
supposed  to  have  been  free  from  sanitary  defects.  Now,  among  those  whicli  have  been 
mentioned  to  us  as  instances  of  this  kind,  there  are  some  houses  situated  at  Ridley  Villas  ; 
and  we  are  told  that  you  can  give  us  some  information  with  respect  to  that  locality. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  do  so?— I  visited  Ridley  Villas  again  this  morning. 
Cholera  occurred  in  two  houses  there  ;  in  No.  17  and  No.  18. 
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W.  Newton.  Esq.  2616.  Adjoining  houses  ? — Yes.  The  owner  of  No.  17  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  had 
  the  liberty  to  go  into  his  house.    I  entered  by  the  yard,  and  I  found  that  the  ash-pit  is 

30th  Jan.  1854.     lialf  full  of  water  in  the  driest  weather  ;  it  is  always  soaking ;  the  yard  is  three  feet 

 —        below  the  level  of  the  lane  behind.    The  tenant  does  not  know  where  the  drain  is  ;  he 

has  offered  to  repair  the  drain  at  his  own  expense  if  he  only  could  be  informed  where  it 
was.  The  yai-d  stinks,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  keeping  it  clean.  AU  the  lower 
part  of  his  house  is  damp  and  daik  ;  the  flags  in  the  passage  are  quite  wet ;  there  is 
nothing  but  an  open  grate  in  the  middle  of  the  yard.  A  fatal  case  of  cholera  occurred 
here,  and  another  case  occurred  next  door.  I  stepped  into  the  house  next  door.  No.  1 8. 
and  I  found  it  precisely  in  the  same  state. 

2617.  Then  should  you  consider  those  houses  to  be  illustrations  of  the  occurrence  o; 
cholera  in  houses  free  from  sanitary  defect  ? — Certainly  not.  I  think  that  the  sanitary 
defect  in  these  houses  is  almost  as  striking  as  the  sanitary  defect  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town.    They  only  want,  in  my  opinion,  overcrowding  to  have  great  mortality. 

2618.  Many  of  the  defects  that  you  mention  so  obviously  depend  upon  permanent  cir- 
cumstances, tliat  we  may  presume  that  they  were  the  same  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  as 
they  are  now  ? — I  think  they  would  be  the  same.  I  have  visited  patients  in  the  houses 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Eidley  Villas,  and  one  or  two  houses  in  the  upper  part  are  not 
underground  ;  they  are  not  so  sunk ;  I  dare  say  they  are  better. 

2619.  But  in  these  particular  houses,  that  same  construction  which  makes  them  damp 
and  dark  now  would  have  made  them,  I  presume,  damp  and  dark  six  months  ago  ? — Oi 
course  ;  indeed,  the  generality  of  them  are  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface  ;  and  there 
is  no  drainage — at  least,  the  drains  seem  all  to  be  choked  up ;  and  those  house  in  which 
I  was  this  morning  have  privies,  but  no  water-closets.  I  may  mention  that  this  house 
belongs  to  a  verj'  wealthy  and  respectable  man. 

2620.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  any  cases  of  cholera  having  occurred  in  houses  where 
there  are  no  sanitary  defects  ? — do  not  know  of  any  houses  in  Newcastle  where  you 
covild  not  point  out  sanitary  defects. 

2621.  For  instance,  there  have  been  some  cases  in  that  first  class-property  constructed 
by  Mr.  Grainger ;  Grainger-street,  Clayton-street,  Market-street,  Nelson-street  ? — I 
attended  several  cases  of  cholera  in  Mr.  Grainger's  property ;  I  had  a  good  many  cases. 
I  think  that  the  houses  are  badly  ventilated  ;  the  privy  accommodation  is  good  ;  in  m&Tij 
cases  in  Mr.  Grainger's  property  there  are  water  closets,  but  the  ventilation  is  bad.  I 
would  rather  refer  to  the  ventilation  than  the  want  of  water  closets,  because  I  believe  in 
Mr.  Grainger's  new  property  there  are  water  closets  in  almost  every  ]K)use.  I  may 
mention  that  this  morning  I  had  occasion  to  be  up  at  Westgate  I  had  heard  West- 
moreland-terrace mentioned  to  you  as  a  very  healthy  place,  where,  nevertheless,  cholera 
had  occurred.    I  have  attended  private  patients  in  Westmoreland-terrace. 

2622.  Is  Westmoreland-terrace  the  same  as  Westmoreland-street? — Westmoreland- 
terrace  is  a  continuation  of  Westmoreland-street.  Westmoreland-terrace  is  a  good  class 
of  houses ;  Westmoreland-street  are  wretched  houses  ;  nobody  would  say  that  they  are 
in  a  good  sanitary  state.  I  wrote  this  note  about  Westmoreland-terrace.  "  The  lane 
"  along  the  east  side  is  neither  paved  nor  drained.  That  is  the  back  part  of  Westmoreland- 
"  terrace.  It  is  about  ten  feet  wide,  inclosed  within  walls  of  considerable  height ;  the  east 
"  wall  about  ten  feet  high.    There  is  an  ash-midden  at  the  top  of  the  lane,  with  a  hole  into 

f^'  the  lane  for  soakage."  I  have  described  now  the  back  part  of  the  east  side  of  West- 
moreland-terrace ;  then  I  go  to  the  west  side  of  Westnioreland-teri'ace,  and  take  the 
back  part  of  it.  "  The  lane  on  the  west  side  is  neither  paved  nor  sewered,  a  large  open 
".space  appearing  to  have  been  a  general  depot  for  house  refuse  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
"  remains  of  several  middens  are  stiU  existing  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  situation  is  bad  besides." 
I  have  known  patients  complain  of  Westmoreland-terrace,  though  I  believe  eA'ery  hoiise 
in  it  has  water  closets. 

2623.  No  privies  ? — No  privies. 

2624.  Bat  tilth  round  about  it  ?— Yes. 

262.5.  Is  it  damp? — I  do  not  know  that  the  houses  are  damp,  but  the  lanes  upon  each 
side  are  neither  paved  nor  sewered. 

2626.  Do  you  know  whether  the  houses  get  rid  of  their  refuse,  other  than  that  from 
the  water-closets,  by  drainage  ? — -Yes,  I  inquired  at  Westmoreland-terrace  of  a  patieni 
of  mine,  and  the  liquid  refuse  passes  away  by  a  sink. 

2627.  Did  you  see  the  sink  ?~No. 

2628.  Do  you  know  what  amount  of  cholera  there  was  in  those  houses  ? — I  do  not 
know  Avhat  cholera  there  was  there  ;  it  is  not  in  my  district.  Regent-terrace  also  has 
been  named  to  you.  I  met  Mr.  AUison  this  morning,  and,  speaking  about  Mr.  Allison's 
house  there,  I  asked  him  about  privy  accommodation,  and  he  tells  me  that  his  privy  and 
his  neighbour's  privy  are  placed  under  some  sleeping  rooms  in  Argyle-street,  and  the 
mortality  in  Argyle-street  has  been  much  greater  than  in  any  other  street  in  the  town. 
He  tells  me  also  that  there  is  so  little  ventilation  in  his  privy  that  in  summer  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  entered,  and  that  to  the  people  above  this  must  be  disgusting.  Again,  ii 
you  look  at  the  back  part  of  Kegent-terrace,  you  will  find  little  else  but  a  cluster  ot 
pi'ivies  and  ash-pits. 

2629.  With  the  almost  entire  absence  of  ventilation,  I  presume,  from  the  position  of 
the  privies  and  ash-pits  ?— There  is  very  little  ventilation  there. 
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2630.  {Chairman.)  Are  the  houses  built  back  to  back  ? — They  are  ;  there  are  narrow    W  Newton,  Esq. 

streets  placed  back  to  back,  with  I'ows  of  ash-pits  and  privies  on  each  side.    As  I  know   

something  of  this  property,  and  have  attended  patients  in  these  places,  I  thought,  as  SOtli  Jan.  1864. 
this  had  been  mentioned  to  jow  as  model  property,  that  I  might  make  these  remarks.   

2631.  {Mr.  Simon.)  As  regards  Mr.  Grainger's  property,  is  it  well  ventUated? — I 
think  the  ventilation  of  Mr.  Grainger's  property  is  its  greatest  defect.  I  think  the 
ventilation  is  bad.  I  attended  several  cases  of  cholera  in  Nelson-street.  The  back  part 
of  the  houses  forms  a  quadrangle  above  the  Butcher's  Market,  and  the  effluvium  from 
these  back  parts  was  very  unpleasant.  It  is  unpleasant  at  all  times.  In  fact  I  was  there 
yesterday,  and  found  the  ventilation  very  defective.    It  is  very  close. 

2632.  {Ohairman.)  Have  they  windows  at  the  back  ? — They  have  windows,  but 
windows  opening  into  back  yards,  where  there  are  small  middens. 

2633.  In  some  parts,  as  for  instance  in  the  houses  built  rou.nd  the  Exchange,  I  think 
they  have  no  through  ventilation  at  aU  ? — No,  they  have  no  through  ventilation. 

2634.  How  is  it  in  Grey -street  ? — It  is  the  same  thing  there. 

2635.  Are  there  any  back  yards? — The  back  yards  are  very  small — scarcely  to  be 
called  back  yards.  The  same  thing  exists  about  Northumberland-street,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  very  first-class  street ;  they  have  back  yards,  but  the  only  exit,  by 
means  of  which  you  can  empty  the  privies  and  ash-pits,  is  the  front  door. 

2636.  {Mr.  Simon?)  Is  that  the  case  in  many  houses  there  ? — Yes,  it  is.    I  know 
several  houses  where  that  is  the  case. 

;   2637.  How  do  they  empty  them,  when  it  is  necessary? — They  have  to  wheel  the 
contents  of  the  privy  through  tliehall  of  the  house  into  the  front. 

2638.  Do  you  mean  in  a  wheelbarrow? — Yes. 
r   2639.  {Chairman.)  That  was  not  the  case  in  Mr.  Annandale's  house,  because  he  had  a 
back  way? — No,  Mr.  Annaudale  lives  lower  down. 

2640.  Higher  up  it  occurs  ? — I  know  it  is  the  condition  of  several  of  the  houses  there, 
and  I  beheve  of  most  of  them. 

2641.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Does  your  practice  extend  to  Byker? — It  does  when  I  go  to  see 
private  patients. 

2642.  Not  otherwise  ? — -No.    I  know  Byker  pretty  Avell;  I  was  there  the  night  before 
last. 

2643.  Can  you  teU  us  something  about  it,  or  about  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
the  township  ;  is  it  better  than  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  borough  ? — -No,  it 
is  worse.  I  know  Byker  very  well;  I  was  medical  officer  of  the  district  about  nine 
years  ago,  and  have  visited  it  since.  It  is  much  worse  than  any  other  part  of  the  town  ;  in 
fact  it  is  not  paved  nor  sewered. 

2644.  Then  about  the  township  of  Westgate  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  bad 
property  in  it. 

2645.  Blandford -street  and  Blenheim-street,  and  thereabouts  ? — I  was  along  Blenheim- 
^street  this  morning. 

2646.  Are  there  any  cellar  dwellings  there  ?^ — Yes. 

2647.  Cellars  used  entirely  as  residences  ? — Yes,  cellar  kitchens.    That  is  so  in  Ridley 
ViEas  too ;  the  lower  rooms  are  cellars,  and  very  dark. 

2648.  Only  occupied  by  the  servants  of  the  house,  I  suppose  ;  not  by  separate 
households  ? — Not  by  separate  households  there.  I  do  not  know  that  the  servants  sleep 
in  them  ;  but  in  Blandford-street  and  Blenheim-street  the  lower  stories  are  used  as 
residences  for  families. 

2649.  With  respect  to  the  streets  that  have  been  built  of  late  about  the  Shield  Field 
and  north  of  the  Shield  Field,  Kent-street,  York- street,  Napier-street,  and  others,  are 
they  an  improvement  on  the  former  mode  of  construction  of  houses  here  ? — No,  I  think 
they  are  not  an  improvement.  I  think  they  only  want  overcrowding  to  make  a  far  worse 
state  of  things  than  we  have  in  Sandgate  or  in  Pandon,  because  the  houses  are  placed 
•back  to  back  ;  there  is  no  ventilation ;  the  people  sleep  above  the  ash-pits  and  privies, 
and  among  them ;  and  you  cannot  conceive  a  state  of  circumstances  which  will  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  develope  fever  and  endemic  diseases. 

'  2650.  There  are  other  streets  about  there,  such  as  Shield-street,  and  Wesley-street, 
and  Carlton-street  ? — Shield-street  is  an  open  street  in  fiont,  but  the  back  of  Shield- 
street  is  placed  dos-d-dos  to  the  back  of  Wesley-street. 

.  2651.  In  those  parts  of  the  town  there  are  some  comparatively  open  spaces  ;  and  there 
ate  other  parts  of  the  town  where  the  houses  stand  some  distance  apart.  Are  those  open 
spaces  usually  tolerably  clean,  or  are  they  much  covered  with  refuse — for  instance,  about 
Shield  Field  ? — The  open  spaces  are  fast  disappearing.  There  are  no  open  spaces  there, 
except  the  space  in  front  of  Shield  Field  proper ;  there  are  no  other  open  spaces  ;  it  is 

'  being  covered- up  now  with  buildings.  There  is  a  pleasant  green  in  front  of  Shield  Field 
proper.    It  is  private  property.    I  believe  it  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

2652.  Then  when  you  get  down  to  some  open  gTound  at  the  end  of  Buxton-street, 
how  is  it  there  ?■ — -That  is  very  filthy  ;  it  is  neither  paved  nor  sewered,  and  full  of 
stagnant  water  ;  you  can  hardly  drive  along  the  street  without  the  risk  of  breaking  your 
vehicle. 

2653.  There  is  a  bit  of  open  ground  about  New  Pandon  ;  is  that  clean  ? — No.    It  is 
the  site  of  a  great  fire  ;  it  is  a  most  filthy  place. 
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W.  Newton,  Esq.       2654.  How  about  the  open  ground  south  of  the  railway  station,  towards  the  Tyne, 
  extending  down  towards  Forth  Banks  ? — I  do  not  know  much  of  that  neighbourhood  ;  I 

30th  Jan.  1854.     have  not  been  there  lately.  . 

 •  265-5.  Is  there  anything  whicli  you  would  add  to  your  former  evidence,  as  respects  the 

part  which  you  have  taken  in  sanitary  matters  ? — Nothing,  except  merely  to  supply 
Mr.  Hume  with  the  information  wliich  he  wanted,  i'rom  time  to  time  since  1847  I 
have  always  noticed  these  epidemics.  Mr.  Clephan  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me 
with  some  copies  of  the  Gateshead  Observer,  and  you  will  find  some  letters,  one  wliich 
I  addressed  to  the  mayor  in  1848,  upon  the  condition  of  Sandgate — upon  the  condition  of 
the  corporation  property  there. 

2656.  {Chairman.)  On  the  13th  of  March  1848  ?— Yes.  You  will  find  a  second  letter 
here,  describing  Keel-entry.  The  date  is  23d  March  1848  ;  you  will  find  that  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  letter  recommends  the  pulling  down  of  this  locality,  and  describes 
the  victims  that  were  daily  entering  it. 

2657.  It  is  pulled  doAvn,  is  it  not '? — Yes,  it  was  pulled  down  about  five  years  and  a 
half  after  my  recommendation — a  public  recommendation  to  that  effect.  It  was  pulled 
down  during  the  recent  epidemic.  At  a  later  period  the  town  missionary,  at  a  public 
meeting,  made  some  remarks  upon  tlie  corporation  property,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  corporation  rent-collector  in  Sandgate,  who  questioned  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements.  Knowing  the  condition  of  the  property,  I  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Gateshead  Observer  a  letter,  dated  the  27th  March  1 849,  in  which  I  pointed  out  that 
the  charges  made  by  Mr.  M'Kadda  were  "  almost  identical  with  those  which  I 
"  published  about  a  year  ago  in  the  Gateshead  Observer  "  and  stated  that  "  I  purposed  to 
"  show,  in  a  future  communication,  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  corporation  fever 
"  dens,"  in  case  I  could  obtain  the  information  fi-om  official  and  accredited  sources  ;  and 
in  the  following  week  I  wi'ote  this  letter,  in  which  you  will  find  the  results  of  an  inves- 
tigation made  into  the  state  of  Sandgate  by  me,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thornton,  when  we 
went  over  a  good  part  of  the  corporation  property. 

2658.  This  is  dated  the  3d  of  April  1849  ?— Yes. 

The  fullowhig  are  three  of  the  four  letters  above  alluded  to. 

From  the  "Gateshead  Observer"  of  the  18th  of  March  1848. 

To  the  Eight  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Bm-gesses  of  Newcastle. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  for  some  time  past  lieen  anxious  to  address  you  on  the  subject  oi 
your  property  situated  betwixt  the  south  side  of  Sandgate  and  the  river. 

I  have  delayed  the  execution  of  my  purpose  in  the  belief  that  you  were  about  to 
clear  away  the  wretched  buildings,  and  thus  abate  the  appalling  state  of  things  of  which 
I  complain.  But  month  after  month  has  passed  away,  and  many  of  the  miserable  beings 
who  have  resorted  to  them  for  shelter  have  fallen  victims  to  the  prevalent  fever  ;  and  no 
sooner  is  a  wretched,  dark,  and  unventilated  tenement  emptied  by  death  of  its  unfortunate 
inma.tes  than  you  are  vmwittingly  ready,  by  your  deputies  and  sub-deputies,  to  admit 
into  them  a  fresh  set  of  victims. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  your  body  who  Avould  defend  such 
a  state  of  things.  The  only  requisite  necessary  to  arrest  the  evil  is  inquiry  ;  and  it  is 
with  a  view  to  accomplish  this  object  that  I  submit  to  your  attention  the  following  facts 
and  considerations. 

A  great  part  of  your  tenemented  property  (I  speak  only  of  my  own  district)  is  really 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  should  l)e  condemned  as  such. 

The  slightest  knowledge  of  the  district  will  confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  statement. 
There  are  rooms  in  the  Flag-entry,  Keel-entry,  and  Half  Moon-entry,  from  which  is 
severally  derived  the  magnificent  sum  of  tenpence — na}^,  sixpence — a  week,  into  which 
it  would  be  undeniable  and  positive  cruelty  to  admit  tenants  and  charge  them  nothing. 
It  may  be  asked.  What  would  you  do  with  these  people  ?  My  answer  is,  that  if  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  dwellings  for  the  wandering  Irish,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should 
bivouack  in  the  lanes  of  the  neighbourhood  than  be  invited  to  talie  up  their  abode  in 
these  miserable  pest-houses,  into  which  the  pure  air  of  heaven  cannot  enter,  and  which 
abound  with  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  the  supposed  causes  of  fever. 

A  committee  of  the  Sanitary  Association  very  properl}^  complained  of  the  nuisance 
created  by  an  old  tripe  manufactory',  into  which  the  refuse  of  two  alleys  was  constantly 
discharged,  and  from  which  a  dead  donkey  had  been  removed — a  very  probable  cause  of 
fever  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  nuisance  was  certainly  abated  in  one  form.  The  tripe- 
house  was  emptied  of  its  filth,  and.  without  the  least  delay,  converted  into  two  dwellings 
for  men,  women,  and  children.  The  sequel  may  be  anticipated.  The  father  of  one  of 
the  families  who  received  this  cruel  hospitality  was  taken  ill  with  fever  and  died,  his  two 
daughters  narrowly  escaping  the  same  fate,  a,nd  a  large  family  of  young  children  left 
destitute.  In  the  room  above  there  were  several  bad  cases  of  fever,  generated,  in  all 
probability,  from  the  same  source.  In  a  damp,  miserable  den,  situated  in  the  Half-Moon- 
entry,  occupied  by  a  person  named  Graham,  fever  has  been  seldom  absent ;  and  in  the 
room  adjoining,  which  lets  for  sixpence  a  week,  and  in  Avhich  thei'e  is  scarcely  space  for  » 
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bed  to  stand,  I  have  attended  all  the  family  in  fever,  four  in  number,  two  of  them  more  jrr.  Newton,  Esq. 

than  once,  within  the  last  few  months.    There  is  also  a  room  in  Maughan's- chare,  in   

-which  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  cannot  stand  erect,  where  there  have  been  several    30th  Jan.  1854. 
deaths.   

I  am  adducing  these  instances  almost  at  random,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  lane  where  Copies  of  Letters, 
dwellings  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  found,  and  connected  with  wliicli  has  been  many  a  4"^- 
melancholy  scene.    If  any  gentleman  is  sceptical  in  reference  to  my  statements,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  satisfy  him  by  showing  him  the  places  themselves.    The  inhabitants  will  tell 
their  own  story.  Their  lean,  cadaverous  looks  will  attest  their  past  and  present  suffering. 

Apart  from  the  inhumanity  of  allo  wing  human  beings  to  congregate  in  rooms  where 
they  are  certain  to  be  visited  with  fever,  the  immense  expense  inflicted  on  the  ratepayers 
for  the  support  of  the  sick  and  destitute  should  be  taken  into  account ;  so  that  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  same  cruel  process  Avhich  more  than  decimates  the  Irish  families,  making- 
widows  and  orphans  in  abundance,  oppresses  the  ratejDayer  and  endangers  the  life  of 
every  one  whose  duty  or  avocation  requires  him  to  be  continually  in  these  localities. 

I  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  observe,  that  I  highly  approve  of  general  sanitary  measures  ; 
but  no  sanitary  laws  can  be  thoroughly  useful  or  perfect  so  long  as  owners  of  tenemented 
houses  regard  them  merely  as  sources  of  income,  and  levy  rents  from  penury  itself, 
regardless  of  its  wants  and  its  claims.  A  different  class  of  tenants  can  compel  landlords 
to  remove  nuisances,  and  to  keep  their  properties  in  repair  ;  but  the  poor  can  exercise  no 
such  influence,  and  they  must  suffer  and  die  in  places  so  remote  and  obscure  that  their 
fellow  beings  have  not  an  opportunity  of  redressing  their  wrongs.  A  rich  and  benevolent 
body,  like  the  corporation  of  Newcastle,  will,  I  trust,  prove  that  they  know  the  responsi- 
bilities attaching  to  such  possessions. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Newcastle,  March  13th,  1848.  William  Newton,  District  Surgeon. 


From  the  Gateshead  Observer  of  the  25th  March  1848, 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Sandgate. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Gatesliend  Observer. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  add,  as  a  postscript  to  ]ny  former  letter,  a  few  observations  on  the 
condition  of  the  dwellings  in  the  Keel-entry.  They  are  copied  fi-om  the  notes  which  I 
made  this  morning  in  the  dwellings  themselves. 

The  Keel-entry,  sitiiated  near  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  Sandgate,  though  much 
improved  by  the  praiseworthy  labours  of  Mr.  Wallace,  is  ])rovided  with  a  surface  drain 
merely  ;  and  refuse  of  various  kinds  frequently  accumulates  (as  was  the  case  this  morning) 
at  the  grate  through  which  it  ought  to  be  expelled. 

Beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  yard,  tenement  No.  1  is  a  "  killing  shop."  Tenement 
No.  2  is  a  room  adjoining,  upstairs  inhabited  by  a  widow  named  Coquet.  The  family 
consists  of  seven,  three  of  whom  have  had  fever.  Her  liusband  died  during  the  present 
epidemic.  It  is  well  ventilated.  9. — The  room  below  is- inhabited  by  a  Avidow  whose 
husband,  Hugh  Bell,  died  three  weeks  ago.  3. — Pursuing  our  course  up  the  entry,  we 
arrive  at  a  place  of  which  Patrick  Lang,  wife  and  four  children,  are  the  occupants.  All 
have  been  ill  of  fever  :  a  child  died.  The  room  is  only  partially  boarded.  It  professes  to 
be  lighted  by  two  small  windows,  one  without  a  pane  of  glass  or  v/indow  frame,  and  now 
closed  with  a  shutter  ;  in  the  other,  three  of  the  panes  are  broken.  The  ceiling  is 
pervious  to  wet  and  dust  from  the  room  above.  Rain  falls  in  at  the  west  side  of  the  den, 
which  is  nearly  dark  when  the  door  is  closed.  Pays  his  rent  (lOrf.  per  week)  regularly  ; 
but  when  he  applies  for  repairs,  the  sub-deputy  refers  him  to  the  deputy.  4. — Michael 
M'Laughlin,  wife  and  four  children,  and  a  lodger,  dwell  in  the  neiglibouring  tenenrent. 
It  is  partially  lighted  by  two  windows,  which  neither  open  nor  shut  ;  one  of  them  has 
been  broken  ever  since  the  present  tenant  entered.  A  bed  lies  under  this  broken  window. 
The  damp  and  wet  find  a  way  through  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  bedclothes  cannot  be  kept 
clean.  The  husband  has  been  twice  ill  of  fever.  The  Catholic  priest  sent  the  tenant  to 
the  mayor  about  three  months  since,  to  tell  him  the  condition  of  the  place,  and  declares 
that  he  will  not  visit  him  until  the  windows  are  made  to  open.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
message  never  readied  his  worshi}).  Rent  lOfZ.  per  week.  5.— In  the  room  above,  on 
the  left  hand  side,  dwells  Peter  Waters,  with  his  wife  and  four  children.  It  is  lighted  by 
one  small  window,  with  six  of  its  i)anes  Ixlocked  \\\x  The  ceiling  liad,  the  floor  wi-etched, 
the  waUs  sadly  lacking  hot  lime.  The  whole  family  have  been  laid  up  with  fever,  three 
of  whom  are  just  convalescent.  The  father  and  mother  were  in  the  hospital.  6. — Next 
door  you  will  find  Mary  Murray,  and  four  children.  Her  husband  died  of  fever  about 
three  months  ago.  All  have  been  laid  down  with  the  epidemic.  Her  son,  John  Murray, 
and  a  young  man  named  James  Keegan,  were  removed  yesterday  to  the  fever  house. 
The  widow  is  herself  recovering  from  a  second  attack.  Ceiling  bad,  walls  deplorable,  and 
floor  as  bad  as  possible.  7. — Barty  M'Nimore  occupies  a  garret  in  which  a  tall  person 
cannot  stand  erect.  Has  a  wife  and  seven  children.  The  children  have  all  had  fever,  one 
was  in  the  hospital.  Daylight  is  visible  through  the  roof  The  man  is  obliged  to  stuff 
the  aperture  in  it  with  shavings,  &c.,  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain  ;  rent  lOrZ.  per  week. 
8. — This  is  the  adjoining  garret,  occu])ied  by  James  Foley,  wife,  two  children,  and  t-wo 
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W.  Newton,  Esq.   lodgers.    Foley  and  a  lodger  are  now  in  the  fever  liouse^  having  been  sent  thither  on 

  Friday  last ;  the  other  lodger,  King,  has  also  had  fever  and  been  in  the  hospital.  Rent 

30th  .Ian.  1854.    as  before. 

 ,  J         finish  my  account  of  the  entry  when  I  have  more  leisure,  if  that  will  ever 

Copies  of  Letters,  happen.    Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  correct  a  trivial  error  in  my  former  communication. 

I  mentioned  Maughan's-chare  as  containing  a  wretched  tenement  belonging  to  the 
corporation  ;  whoever  the  proprietor  may  be,  I  would  recommend  him  to  shut  it  up  or 
pull  it  down. 

Knowing  from  experience  that  the  corporation  has  responded  to  all  reasonable  appeals, 
I  feel  confident  that  the  discomfort  and  misery,  of  which  the  above  is  but  too  true  a 
picture,  will  not  be  tolerated,  but  that  the  property  will  be  improved  to  the  utmost  or 
closed  altogether. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
March  23,  1848.  William  Newton. 


From  the  Oateshead  Observer  of  the  7th  of  April  1849. 
Sandgate,  Newcastle. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Gateshead  Observer. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  state,  most  distinctly,  that  I  wage  no  indiscriminate  war  against  the 
corporation  of  Newcastle.  The  town  is  undoubtedly  under  great  obhgations  to  that 
body,  and  the  locality  which  is  the  daily  scene  of  my  labours  has,  through  its  mimicipal 
representatives,  been  greatly  bettered  in  condition. 

Streets  and  alleys  have  been  repaired,  and,  in  the  very  centre  of  a  poor  and  destitute 
population,  a  washing  and  bathing  house  has  been  erected,  and  is  now  in  efficient 
operation.  These  proceedings  show  the  spirit  which  pervades  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  encourage  me  to  hope  that  their  sanitary  measures  will  be  still  more  extensive, 
and  that,  to  insure  the  reform  of  an  abuse,  it  is  necessary  only  to  give  satisfactory  and 
substantial  evidence  of  its  existence. 

I  will  now  proceed,  in  accordance  with  my  pledge,  to  give  in  detail  those  facts  which 
have  long  since  convinced  me  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
corporation,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Sandgate,  &c.,  is,  in  its  present  condition, 
totally  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  is,  in  fact,  unsuited  to  cover  or  protect  anything 
in  which  there  is  life ;  that  it  has  long  been  indispensable  to  shut  up  those  dwellings 
which  it  might  be  inexpedient  or  impossible  to  repair,  to  repair  others,  and  lower  their 
rents,  and  thus  gradually  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  inmates. 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  demands  to  say  that  the  corporation's  possession  of  this 
property  is  but  temporary.  Most  evils  are,  happily,  only  temporary:  so  are  hfe  and 
death  only  temporary,  and  mere  landmarks,  serving  to  register  the  flight  of  time.  But 
are  these  reasons  or  circumstances  sufficient  to  justify  an  apathy  which,  if  it  be  not  in 
itself  a  crime,  is  assuredly  a  cause  both  of  crime  and  sufiering?  Will  it  justify  a 
stoicism  more  frigid  than  that  of  Zeno  ?  Will  it  palliate  a  cold-blooded  fatahsm,  more 
deadening  and  cadaverous  than  the  indifierence  of  Mahomet  ?  I  want  no  answer,  but 
let  us  try  to  cure  these  diseases  of  our  present  civilization. 

On  Sunday  last,  the  1st  of  April,  I  proceeded,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thornton,  the 
secretary  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  to  the  west  end  of  Sandgate.  In  the  first 
instance  we  went  into  the  Cross  Keys-entry — viz.,  the  Pothouse-entry — which,  though 
the  drainage  is  superficial,  has  been  recently  repaired,  &c.,  so  that  the  dens  are  made  as 
much  as  possible  to  resemble  "  whited  seprdchres."  We  will  presently  see  whether  or 
not  there  be  "  rottenness  and  dead  men's  bones  "  in  the  interiors. 

Going  into  the  Pothouse-entry  by  the  south  extremity  on  the  left  hand  side,  we  come 
to  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  we  ascend.  Going  as  high  as  we  could  get,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  garret,  in  which  dwell  Patrick  M'Dade  and  his  wife.  We  foimd  them 
lying  on  a  shakedown,  as  they  have  no  other  bed.  The  old  woman  told  us  that  the  rain 
comes  in  from  the  ceihng.  One  window  in  the  room  is  a  fixture,  but  ventilation  is 
rendered  very  perfect  by  means  of  a  broken  pane.  In  the  other  window,  which  opens 
and  shuts,  and  threatens  to  fall  out,  there  are  broken  or  obliterated  squares  ;  by  the 
process  of  obliteration,  we  mean  that  the  spaces  usually  occupied  by  glass  are  filled  with 
wood  or  paper.  The  walls  of  the  apartment  are  so  soft  and  damp  that,  in  many  places, 
they  can  be  perforated  with  a  stick.  The  old  man  makes  and  sells  matches ;  the  old 
woman  collects  rags,  bones,  and  offal ;  is  occasionally  relieved  by  the  parish.  Rent, 
eightpence  per  week.  The  rent  was  tenpence ;  they  told  the  deputy  that  they  were 
leaving,  as  they  could  not  pay  it.  They  ofi'ered  sixpence,  and  it  was  ultimately 
compromised  at  the  present  charge — eightpence. 

And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that  this  solitary  act  of  apparent  charity  is 
most  refreshing.  It  relieves  the  lurid  gloom  of  the  picture,  as  the  lightning  does  the 
funereal  aspect  of  the  storm,  and  shows  that  there  is  light  above  the  pall  with  which  the 
world  is  covered.  It  demonstrates  that  the  human  heart,  however  insensible  and  apart, 
circulates  in  its  unseen  labyrinths  a  clear  and  sparkling  stream.  It  discovers  not  only 
en  affinity  existing  amongst  the  various  members  of  the  common  family,  but  it  discpyers 
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the  same  blood  animating  the  most  diversified  organizations,  like  the  stream  of  classic  W.  Newton^  Esq. 
story,  which,  tliough  it  appeared  divided,  yet  still  preserved  the  continuity  of  its  course. 

Though  this  act  of  charity  does  not  come  glowing  from  the  anvil — though  it  is,  alas  ! 
cold  and  phosphorescent — still  we  receive  it  as  an  earnest  of  the  better  and  real  calorific       .     f  r,et 
light,  and  as  a  token  that  no  man  is  altogether  selfish  and  depraved.  Copies  oj^^    e  ers, 

John  Titlaw  lives  below  the  M'Dades,  a  Lshoemaker,  pays  fourteen-pence  a  week.  His 
wife  died  on  Wednesday  of  cholera  (?),  a  child  has  had  cholera,  but  is  now  convalescent. 
Kain  comes  into  the  house  ;  there  are  ten  broken  panes  ;  the  deputy  has  refused  to  repair 
the  windows,  or  to  furnish  a  lock  for  the  door.  Titlaw  is  told,  when  he  asks  for  these 
things,  that  "  if  he  does  not  like  the  house,  he  may  walk  out."  On  a  level  with  Titlaw  s 
dwelling  there  is  a  closet,  in  which  are  accumulated  ashes,  ordure,  and  all  manner  of 
filth — very  probably  causes  of  endemic  disease. 

Here,  again,  we  must  pause  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  John  Titlaw  having 
opened  the  door  to  us,  he  is  to  be  forthwith  expelled  from  his  paradise.  The  proscription 
is  needless,  for  I  think  the  poor  man  is  dying,  and  will  soon  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
"  Peter  M'Craw." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  wliich  he  has  received,  and  need  we  solicit  the 
interference  of  the  corporation  betwixt  the  sword  of  Herod  and  this  wretched  dying 
man,  whose  wife  died  on  Wednesday,  and  whom  we  found  trying  to  stUl  the  troubled 
cries  of  a  motherless  baby  ?  Oh  God  !  what  a  pandemonium  man  can  make  !  But  Thy 
dew  can  soften  even  the  piece  of  granite  that  is  sometimes  put  into  the  breast  of  a  man 
and  convert  it  into  wax.  When  I  picture  this  miserable  creature,  Titlaw,  huddling  his 
wasted  child  in  his  own  attenuated  arms,  and  pressing  it  to  that  breast  which  will  so 
soon  be  as  silent  as  his  grave,  and  think  of  this  persecution,  the  unbidden  tear  starts 
into  my  eyes,  attesting  the  intensity  of  compassion  in  one  whose  feelings,  like  an  old 
brush,  are  well  nigh  worn  out. 

"  Sir, — I  hereby  give  you  notice  to  quit,  and  deliver  up  to  me  on  Monday  the  9th  of 
"  April,  the  room  you  occupy  in  the  Pothouse-entry,  or  to  pay  me  at  the  rate  of  two 
"shillings  weekly  for  the  same. 

"Mr.  John  Titlaw,  April  2,  1849."  "' D.  H.  Wilson." 

I  hold  the  detested  original  in  my  hand.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  any  unnecessary 
allusion  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Wilson,  but  if  he  does  not  desire  to  be  further  noticed,  he  must 
really  keep  out  of  the  way.  Proceeding  to  the  next  door,  we  find  Martha  Hornsby,  ten 
broken  panes  in  the  window,  room  damp  ;  rent,  one  shilling  a  week.  Again,  on  the 
right  hand,  resides  Jane  Main.  The  dwelling  is  dark  and  damp;  ten  broken  panes; 
rent,  one  shilling  per  week.    A  miserable  cavern  or  excavation,  not  a  room.  ; 

On  the  same  side,  and  next  door,  we  come  to  the  house  of  John  Bates.    The  room 
is  miserable,  and  there  are  nine  broken  panes.    Rent,  one  shilling  per  week. 

In  the  gai'ret  above  Bates,  we  arrive  at  John  Boag's  abode.  The  rain  finds  its  way 
into  his  house,  and  running  through  the  floor,  gets  into  Batess  room.  Rent, 
eightpence  per  week.  These  rooms  are  approached  by  a  wretched  flight  of  stairs. 
They  have  not  been  whitewashed  for  five  years.  An  old  crone,  named  Sally  Catch- 
side,  who  keeps  a  lodging-house  in  the  entry,  is  a  deputy  under  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
tiles  on  the  roof  of  this  house,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  W.,  "require  pointing."  We  might 
add,  that  the  whole  afiair  requires  pulling  down. 

Eleanor  Chicken  (a  widow)  and  three  children,  live  next  door.  The  room  very  dark, 
and  floor  quite  wet  ;  rain  comes  in  at  the  flreside  ;  three  broken  panes  ;  two  closets 
without  doors ;  usually  a  brothel.  Sally  Catchside  has  impounded  her  clock  for  three 
shillings  of  arrears. 

John  Helton,  a  labourer,  wife  and  two  childi'en,  are  to  be  found  in  a  den  above. 
Has  to  keep  a  dish  to  "  kep"  the  rain  in  ;  rain  comes  through  the  ceiling  in  six  places  ; 
rent,  one  shilling  a  week  ;  one  window,  a  fixture,  seven  broken  panes.  One  part  of  the 
floor  so  dangerou-S  that  it  cannot  be  stepped  upon  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  room  below. 
Had  to  put  a  piece  of  wood  into  the  ceiling  to  keep  the  family  above  from  overlooking 
and  annoying  them  ;  plaister  off  the  walls ;  has  to  stuflT  the  chinks  and  crannies  with 
paper,  &c.,  to  keep  the  wind  out ;  rent,  one  shilling  a  week.  "  Old  Sally"  threatens 
them  with  a  padlock  if  the  rent  is  not  ready.  This  is  the  only  method  they  have  of 
getting  a  lock. 

Elizabeth  Heron,  another  old  woman,  and  an  idiotic  lad,  are  in  the  garret  above  the 
last  dwelling.  It  is  a  wretched  place,  and  would  require  a  Cruikshank  to  represent 
it.  Punch,  in  a  spirit  of  pathetic  humour,  has  talked  about  a  "  prize  pauper."  Here 
is  a  den  that  he  should  occupy  when  he  is  found.  The  old  woman  says  she  has  had  a 
terrible  night  with  the  rain,  which  comes  through  the  roof  like  a  sieve.  There  is, 
however,  one  hole  through  which  it  "  pours."  Is  obliged  to  keep  a  washing-tub  standing 
at  that  place,  and  he  is  obliged,  when  it  rains  hard,  to  get  up  and  empty  it  out  of  the 
window.  Seven  broken  panes ;  sees  daylight  better  through  the  tiles  than  through  the 
window. 

We  counted  eighteen  holes  in  the  roof,  some  of  which  are  stuffed  with  straw.  The  poor 
old  woman  has  to  move  the  bed  about  so  as  to  avoid  the  wind  and  rain,  a  species  of 
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TV.  Newton,  Esq.    tlomestic  navigation   in  whicli  slie  appears  to  be   very  proficient.    Pays  eightpencfe 

 .'  a  week  ;  has  parish  relief ;   no  fastening  to  the  door.     Vacuus  viator  cantabit  coram 

23d  Jau.  1854.  latrone. 

— =  _  So  much  for  the  Pothouse-entry,  of  which  this  is  hut  a  faint  portraiture.  These 

remarks  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  the  present. 

I  am,  Sir, 

April  3,  1849.  Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Newton, 
Medical  Officer  to  the  .No.  2  District  of  the 
Newcastle  Poor  Law  Union. 


2658.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  live  in  Hood  Street?— Yes. 

2659.  And  you  move  about  a  good  deal  in  those  higher  and  newly-built  parts  of  the 
town.  Is  there  in  those  levels  much  odour  from  the  gully  gratings  ? — There  is,  all  over 
the  town.  I  have  been  up  Lovaine-row,  along  the  Westgate,  through  the  better  parts  of 
the  town,  to-day ;  and  there  is  ordure  lying  about  everywhere. 

2660.  I  do  not  mean  that.  What  I  ask  is  this — whether,  as  you  walk  along  these 
better  streets,  Percy-street,  Grainger-street,  Clayton-street,  Market-street,  Hood-street, 
Grey-street,  Northunibeiland-street,  Nun's-street,  Nelson-street,  and  so  on,  there  rises 
from  the  gully  gratings  any  strong  effluvium  of  foul  matter  ? — In  many  parts  there  does. 
I  have  often  found  it  just  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  news  room  at  the  corner  of  Market- 
street  ;  there  is  a  horrid  stink  there  occasionally. 

2661.  What  corner  of  Market-street  is  that ;  where  Market-street  joins  Grainger- 
street  ? — Yes,  and  in  several  places  besides.  In  Nun's-street.  I  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Allison  this  morning,  in  conversation,  told  me  the  following  : — he  lives  in  Regent  Ter- 
race ;  he  says  there  is  a  drain  passing  underneath  his  kitchen  made  with  a  single  flag  on 
each  side,  and  covered  by  a  single  slate,  and  that  the  stench  from  there  is  intolerable  ;  he 
regrets  that  he  did  not  give  it  in  evidence  himself, — he  forgot  it.  This  is  the  model 
locality  cited  by  Dr.  White  and  Mr.  Nesham,  and  which  was  brought  forward  to  illustrate 
that  there  was  not  any  necessary  connection  between  sanitary  defect  and  cholera,  inasmuch 
as  cholera  had  here  occurred  in  a  district  where  the  sanitary  condition  must  have  been 
perfect. 

2662.  (311'.  Town  Clerk?)  It  is  a  private  drain  you  are  referring  to  ? — Yes. 

2663.  (Ohairman  to  Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Have  you  control  over  the  private  drains  ? — 
No  ;  we  might  force  them  now  to  make  private  draim- 

2664.  To  your  satisfaction? — Yes,  since  the  4th  of  August  1853. 

2665.  In  leasing  property  for  building  purposes,  have  the  corporation  been  accustomed 
to  introduce  any  clauses  or  covenants  with  a  view  to  saaitary  regulations.  For  instance, 
in  letting  for  building  purposes  the  property  which  has  come  into  your  hands,  in  the 
course  of  making  the  new  streets,  Jiave  you  ever  introduced  any  covenants  to  the  effect 
that  the  builder  should  ])rovide  sewers,  privies,  and  ash-pits,  or  water-closets,  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ? — They  liave  always  been  a  class  of  buildings  where  there  was  no  occasion 
for  any  such  covenants ;  we  have  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  ownei-. 

2666.  Have  you  ever,  in  leasing  any  property  so  required  for  new  streets,  introduced 
any  sfcipulations  or  covenants,  such  as  that  of  net  building  houses  back  to  back? — I 
should  think  very  likely  we  have,  as  to  prescribing  tlie  mode  of  building. 


William  Newton,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

2667.  (Chairman)  Now,  with  reference  to  the  allegations  against  the  Board  of  Health 
officers  ;  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  have  complained,  or  to  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  organization  of  tlie  house-to-house  visitation  system  and  the  provision  of  extra 
medical  attendance  for  that  purpose  was  not  carried  out  with  sufficient  speed  ? — It  was 
very  badly  carried  out  ;  it  was  tardily  and  then  imperfectly  carried  out.  There  has  never 
yet  been  a  house-to-house  visitation  of  the  town. 

2668.  Were  you  also  of  opinion  that  houses  of  refuge  for  those  not  affected,  and  hospi- 
tals for  those  who  were  affected,  ought  to  have  been  provided  sooner  than  they  were  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  looked  to  the  regulations  which  had  been  adopted  in  1832,  and  I  found  that  they 
provided  for  the  sick  ;  and  I  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  humane  in  the  first  instance,  and 
politic  and  wise  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  in  the  next,  to  separate  the  sick  from  those 
that  were  well  ;  which  would  have  diminished  overcrowding,  and  provided  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick.    That  was  not  done. 

2669  Then  I  understand  you  to  complain  that  the  sick  and  the  healthy  were  not  sepa- 
rated ?■ — Another  charge  is  this,  that  no  arrangement  was  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  get  the  dead  speedily  buried.    The  dead  lay  with  the  living. 

2670,  You  also  complain  of  better  ari'angements  not  having  been  made  for  the  removal 
of  the  corpses  from  among  the  living  beings  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  in  the  first  instance  I 
may  say,  that  in  1849  tlie  Board  of  Health  were  kind  enough  not  to  interfere  in  Newcastle, 
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The  board  of  guardians  delegated  to  myself  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  the  deal-  JV.  Newton,  Esq, 

ing  with  cholera  in  1849.    We  did  institute,  as  far  as  we  could,  those  arrangements  to   

which  I  am  alluding,  and  we  found  that  cholera  dimijiished  then.  I  think  there  ought  to  1854. 
have  been  the  same  system  instituted  again.  — — — 

2671.  Then  I  understand  you  to  complain  of  the  interference  of  the  Board  of  Health  in 
the  recent  epidemic  of  18.53? — Yes;  I  think  that  they  aggravated  it  very  much.  I 
thought  at  the  very  outset  of  the  epidemic  that  you  ought  to  have  diminished  overcrowd- 
ing. Supposing  you  were  called  to  an  entry  with  a  few  cases  of  cholera,  and  the  houses 
were  very  much  overcrowded,  I  thought  you  ought  to  have  prepared  hospitals,  to  have 
carried  the  sick  people  there  instantly,  and  to  have  had  otlier  places  where  you  could  have 
sent  the  destitute,  so  as  to  have  got  the  places  clean. 

2672.  I  understood  Mr.  Eayne  to  complain  that  when  medical  students  could  not  be  ob- 
tained immediately  for  the  purposes  of  the  house-to-house  visitation,  junior  practitioners 
of  the  town  were  not  employed  ;  is  that  so  ? — There  was  no  want  of  students,  but  there 
was  nobody  to  get  them.  I  got  all  the  students  I  wanted  for  my  district.  I  got  several 
for  other  parties  also.  Mr,  Grainger  will  recollect  that,  on  the  Sunday  night  when  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  he  could  have  four  students,  and  gave  him  the  addresses  of  several 
others. 

2673.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  complain  that  Mr.  Graingei-  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  information  which  you  offered  him,  with  reference  to  the  names  and  addresses 
of  medical  students  who  might  be  available  for  the  organisation  of  this  house-to-house 
visitation  system  ? — Mr,  Grainger  received  every  information  which  I  gave  him  about 
students. 

2674.  But  do  you  complain  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  that  information  ? — Mr. 
Grainger  never  organised  a  house-to-house  visitation  system. 

267-5.  Do  you  complain  of  his  not  having  done  so  ? — 1  think  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
done.  My  charge  about  the  house-to-house  visitation  system  is  this,  that  it  was  done  too 
late,  and,  when  done,  it  was  done  by  strangers  who  did  not  know  the  localities ;  conse- 
quently, very  dense  and  populous  places  were  not  visited  as  they  should  have  been. 

2676.  That  is  part  of  your  complaint — that  the  Board  of  Health  and  their  officers,  witli 
other  strangers,  interfered  ? — Yes. 

2677.  You  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  ? — -We  should  have  had  no 
objection  if  they  would  have  acted  with  energy,  and  would  have  assisted  at  all  in  saving 
the  town  from  pestilence  ;  but  they  destroyed  our  own  self-reliance,  and  destroyed  all  lo(^al 
action,  and  prevented  the  medical  profession  from  taking  the  matter  up ;  and  they  did 
not  institute,  on  their  own  part,  such  measures  as  the  crisis  needed. 

2678.  I  think,  also,  you  complain  of  a  cholera  prescription  or  formula  not  having  been 
issued  by  them  ? — Yes,  I  complain  of  the  want  of  a  prescription.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Grainger 
privately  about  a  prescription,  wishing  it  to  be  issued  authoritatively.  Mr  Grainger  met 
the  medical  officers  of  the  union.  I  had  drawn  up  such  a  thing  as  I  thought  might  do, 
and  which  I  submitted  to  him.  Mr.  Grainger,  whilst  highly  approving  of  what  I  drew  up, 
thought  it  inexpedient — that  it  might  excite  alarm,  and  it  was  not  issued  by  Mr.  Grainger  ; 
but  that  which  was  refused  by  Mr.  Grainger  was  done  by  Dr.  Gavin,  perhaps  a  week  later. 

2679.  I  think  you  also  complain  of  Mr.  Grainger  for  having  used  at  some  such  meeting 
the  expression,  "Science  knows  no  cure  for  collapse"? — Yes,  "Science  knows  no  remedy 
for  collapsed  cholera." 

2680.  Is  there  any  other  point  of  complaint  ? — These  are  the  main  points.  I  think  that 
the  Board  of  Health,  by  interfering,  aggravated  materially  the  mortality  in  the  town  of 
Newcastle. 


Henry  Harvey,  Esq.,  sworn.  ' 

2681.  {CIm  it^TThCUi^j  You  are  medical  officer  to  one  of  the  districts  of  the  Poor  Law  jj  Harvey  Esq 
Union  of  this  town,  are  you  not  ? — Yes.   .' 

2682.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? — Since  1837.  24th  Jan.  1854. 

2683.  {Mr.  Simon)  Your  district  includes  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  ? — It  does.   . 

2684.  Does  it  all  lie  within  the  old  boundary  of  the  borough  ? — I  think  not. 

2685.  You  have  part  of  the  township  of  Jesmond  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

2686.  And  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  ? — Yes. 

2687.  The  area  under  your  care  is  763  acres  ? — It  is  about  that. 

2688.  Therefore  probably  your  practice  extends  considerably  into  the  less  densely 
inhabited  parts  of  the  town  ? — It  does  so. 

2689.  You  have  a  population  under  your  care  of  about  17,500  ? — I  think  it  will  be 
about  24,000,  including  the  Jesmond  part  of  it. 

2690.  Have  you  any  notion  of  the  number  of  houses  which  as  parocliial  suig'eon  you 
attend  ? — No. 

2691.  Or  the  number  of  poor  population  under  your  care  as  parochial  surgeon  ? — No, 
I  cannot  say  that. 

2692.  We  should  be  glad  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  which  you  have  of  the  condition 
of  tlip  poor  and  labouring  classes  in  3^our  district.  First  of  all,  perhaps  you  can  tell  us 
something  aljout  their  lodgings.  Is  it  frequent  for  whole  families  to  live  in  single  rooms  ? 
— Generally  so  in  every  district. 
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H.  Harveij,  Esq.       2693.  They  do  not  take  other  lodgers  with  them  frequently  ? — Not  frequently. 

i|    2694.  Are  the  houses  of  the  poor  tolerably  ventilated  through  your  district  ? — I  should 

I     24th  Jan.  1854.     say  better  than  in  the  districts  of  the  town  generally. 

2695.  The  houses  are  further  apart  ? — The  streets  are  wider,  and  there  is  a  better  class 
of  house. 

2696.  How  are  they  off  for  privy  accommodation  ?— Some  parts  of  it  are  very  deficient. 
Many  houses  are  tenemented  property,  having  no  privies  at  aU. 

2697.  Is  that  a  frequent  evil  in  your  district,  affecting  a  considerable  proportion  ol 
the  poorer  classes  there  ? — A  good  many  of  the  houses  have  none ;  but  not  a  large 
number,  I  should  say. 

2698.  Do  you  mean  including  the  better  kind  of  houses— the  shopkeepers'  houses 
No  ;  T  refer  to  the  houses  of  the  lower  classes. 

2699.  Privies  exist  in  your  district.  Are  they  generally  privies,  where  aU  the  produce 
©f  the  privy  lies  above  ground  ;  are  they  without  drainage  ? — In  some  of  the  tenemented 
properties  there  is  no  drainage  to  the  privy,  it  lies  upon  the  surface  in  conjunction  with 
an  ash-pit. 

2700.  Is  that  the  general  arrangement  ia  the  poorer  houses  of  that  district,  where  a 
privy  does  exist  ? — It  is  so. 

2701.  Are  nuisances  and  stinks  complained  of  in  connection  -with  these  privies  and 
ash-pits  ? — Where  the  contents  have  accumulated  for  any  length  of  time,  they  become 
very  offensive. 

2702.  Is  that  generally  the  case,  that  their  contents  do  accumulate  for  a  long  time  ? — 
Till  they  are  running  over. 

2703.  What  then  leads  to  their  being  emptied  ? — People  not  being  able  to  gain 
aximission  into  the  privies,  or  the  surgeon  noticing  it,  and  getting  the  inspecting  officer  to 
have  it  emptied  for  them,  or  to  compel  them  to  empty  it. 

2704.  Aie  you  aware  of  any  other  authorities  taking  the  initiative  in  getting  these 
nuisances  removed  ? — It  is  merely  the  medical  officers  of  the  union,  and  the  inspectors  of 
nuisances. 

2705.  Without  any  complaint  being  made  to  him,  does  the  inspector  take  the  initiative 
and  go  to  the  house  ? — He  has  the  power  to  do  so. 

2706.  Practically  does  he  ? — In  many  instances  I  have  heard  of  it. 

2707.  Is  the  water  supply  good  to  the  houses  of  the  poor  ? — I  should  say  almost  every 
house,  or  every  yard,  is  supplied  with  water. 

2708.  With  a  tap  of  the  Whittle  Dean  Company  ?— With  a  tap  of  the  Whittle  Dean 
Company,  and  also  from  public  pants — there  are  many  in  my  district. 

2709.  Had  you  any  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  quality  of  the  w^ater  supplied  by  the 
Whittle  Dean  Company  last  year  ? — I  heard  complaints  against  it.  I  used  it  the  whole 
time — I  never  drank  it — I  merely  used  it  for  tea.  I  made  no  difference  myself  I  never 
drink  it,  and  never  did,  but  always  use  it  in  tea,  and  continued  to  do  so. 

2710.  Was  it  clear  ? — I  never  heard  the  servants  complain  of  it  in  my  house,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  aware  how  it  was  there  ;  but  I  have  heard  of  instances  where  it  was 
not  clear. 

2711.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  had  any  disagreeable  smeU  ? — No. 

2712.  You  never  observed  any  disagreeable  smeU  with  it  yourseff  ? — No. 

2713.  Nor  disagreeable  taste  when  it  was  boiled  ? — No. 

2714.  You  only  tasted  it  boiled  ? — Boiled. 

2715.  So  that  the  amount  that  you  knew  of  its  quality  is  that  it  was  muddy? — From 
reports  that  I  have  heard,  it  was  muddy  ;  and  I  have  occasionally  seen  it  with  a  puddled 
appearance. 

2716.  How  is  the  paving  in  your  district  about  the  houses  of  the  poor? — I  should  say 
it  is  not  bad, — most  of  the  lanes  are  paved, — of  course  the  main  streets  are  ;  and  I  should 
say  most  of  the  lanes,  in  conjunction  with  them,  are  paved  also. 

2717.  Are  they  evenly  paved,  or  do  they  retain  much  refuse  matter  in  the  interstices  of 
the  paving? — They  descend  to  the  centre,  which  forms  a  sort  of  surface-drain  or  gutter 
in  some  of  the  alleys,  for  want  of  an  under  drain. 

2718.  Does  that  surface-gutter  carry  off  refuse  matters  from  ash-pits  and  privies? — 
When  there  is  sufficient  flow  to  carry  it  off ;  if  not  it  lies  on  the  surface. 

2719.  Is  that  a  frequent  incident  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  there  are  several  of  those 
lanes. 

2720.  Is  scavenging  effectual  in  your  district  ? — I  should  say  it  is  in  the  main  streets. 

2721.  And  in  the  back  streets,  or  rather  in  the  courts  and  alleys  ? — The  deficiency,  I 
think,  depends  upon  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  tenemented 
property.    They  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  refuse  to  the  scavengers' 
carts,  which  pass  daily.    There  is  a  great  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of. 
the  lower  class ;  it  might  be  much  better  if  there  was  a  little  more  effort  used  by  them. 

2722.  For  the  removal  of  the  refuse,  in  these  courts  and  alleys,  does  not  the  scavenger 
go  to  the  house  to  collect  the  refuse  ? — No. 

2723.  The  inhabitants  have  to  carry  it  from  their  houses  or  rooms  to  him  ? — The 
scavenger  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  houses,  I  understand. 

2724.  I  mean  the  dust  collector,  or  whoever  takes  that  office  I — They  carry  it  to  him. 
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2725.  Even  if  there  is  a  long  court  or  alley,  does  he  not  pass  up  it  ? — No,  he  cannot  jj^  Harvey,  Esq. 
pass  up  it  with  his  cart.   

2726.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  The  cart  will  not  go  up  it? — The  cart  will  not  go  up  it ;  they    24th  Jan.  1854. 

generally  bring  the  refuse  down  and  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  alley  to  await  his  arrival ;   

and,  as  he  comes  past,  he  throws  the  contents  in,  and  leaves  the  empty  boxes  for  them  to 

get  when  they  come  back. 

2727.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  I  suppose  the  theory  is  that,  if  the  inhabitants  did  their  duty  in 
that  respect,  there  would  be  no  accumulation  ? — It  would  be  much  improved. 

272S.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  cattle  kept  in  your  district  to  any  extent ;  I  mean  within  the 
borough  1 — Yes,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

2729.  Are  pigs  kept  ? — In  some  instances  they  are;  but  that  nuisance  is  much  abated 
of  late. 

2730.  "Was  it  much  abated  before  the  1st  of  September  last  year  ? — Yes,  it  has  been 
gradually  abating  for  some  years ;  since  an  inspector  of  nuisances  was  appointed,  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  that  respect,  I  may  say  for  a  few  years  past. 

2731.  Do  you  mean  the  inspector  of  nuisances  of  the  board  of  guardians  or  of  the 
corporation  ? — The  board  of  guardians  had  one  for  a  length  of  time. 

2732.  Do  you  know  any  cases  at  present  of  cattle  or  pigs  kept  imder  dwelling-houses  in 
your  district  1 — ^Yes. 

2733.  Do  you  know  many  such  instances  ?~I  cannot  bring  many  to  my  recollection 
just  now,  but  I  could  give  instances. 

2731;.  Will  you  mention  some  ? — In  Carnaby's-yard  in  Gallowgate.  There  is  one  cow- 
house there  containing  four  cows  underneath  a  dwelling-house.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  yard  there  is  one  with  two  underneath  a  dweUing-house ;  that  is  in  one  yard,  and 
there  are  many  others. 

2735.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  instances  in  your  district  ? — I  cannot  bring  them  to 
my  recollection  just  now.  I  have  little  doubt  that  there  are  such  instances,  from  the 
number  which  are  kept  in  the  district, 

2736.  Is  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Gallowgate  ? — In  Gallowgate. 

2737.  Cattle  are  extensively  kept  there  then  ? — Extensively, — cows. 

2738.  Are  they  complained  of? — No  ;  almost  every  house  has  its  cow,  and  therefore  there 
are  no  complaints  made. 

2739.  Do  they,  in  your  judgment,  become  a  nuisance  there  ? — Great  accumulations  of 
manure  tak^  place  from  them. 

2740.  What  arrangements  are  made  for  the  removal  of  that  maniire  ? — It  awaits  the 
farmers'  carts,  when  they  have  time  to  remove  it. 

2741.  Is  there  any  systematic  supervision  of  these  houses  as  to  the  removal  of  refuse  ? 
I  should  say  not. 

2742.  Had  you  much  mortality  from  cholera  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal. 

2743.  Where  were  the  chief  gTOups  of  cases? — In  Prudhoe-street,  Liverpool-street, 
High  Friar-street,  Crescent-place,  Vine-lane,  Mortimer's-court,  and  Mackford  s-entry. 

2744.  Is  the  sanitary  condition  of  those  places  good  ? — In  many  instances  they  might 
be  improved. 

2745.  Speaking  first  of  Prudhoe-street,  have  they  open  privies  ? — There  is  a  deficiency 
there  in  some  of  the  houses. 

2746.  Where  privies  exist,  are  they  open  ? — They  are  open. 
2747-  With  middens  in  connection  with  them  ? — Yes. 

2748.  At  the  time  of  the  cholera  were  there  accumulations  m  those  middens  ? — From 
time  to  time  there  are  accumulations ;  as  they  accumulate  to  a  certain  extent  they  are 
generally  removed. 

2749.  Were  there  offensive  smeUs  about  the  houses  ?--In  some  of  the  back  dwellings 
and  close  courts  there  were. 

2750.  Is  Liverpool-street  good  ? — Bad. 

2751.  Crescent-place? — Defective  in  ventilation. 

2752.  With  privies  ? — With  open  privies. 

2753.  Dalrymple's-yard  ? — Bad. 

2754.  Has  Dalrymple's-yard  got  any  sufficient  privy  accommodation  ? — It  is  very 
deficient. 

2755.  Has  it  got  any  drainage  ? — None. 

2756.  Does  the  filth  run  down  on  the  surface  ? — Yes. 

2757.  Is  it  a  steep  place  ? — A  slight  descent. 

2758.  Does  the  drainage  of  privies  and  middens  and  cow-dung  heaps  run  down  the 
middle  of  that  lane  ? — From  the  cow-dung  heaps  it  does  ;  but  their  privy  and  midden 
are  in  the  back  premises,  and  consequently  cannot  get  there  until  they  are  fuU,  and  then 
the  refuse  is  thrown  out  in  front,  and  then  passes  down  this  gutter. 

2759.  What  population  have  you  in  Dalrymple's-yard,  how  many  holdings  ? — In  the 
upper  part,  and  in  the  new  buildings,  there  are  about  twenty-four  rooms  ;  it  is  private 
property,  each  room  let  to  a  separate  tenant  or  family. 

2760.  What  privy  accommodation  have  they  got  ? —  There  is  one  privy  about  2^  ft. 
in  width,  I  should  think,  with  a  bar  to  sit  across,  with  no  top,  and  with  a  midden  stead 
adjoining  about  the  same  size,  for  the  whole  of  that  property. 

2761.  Is  that  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  houses  ? — Immediately  at  the  back. 

2762.  Is  it  in  a  cleanly  condition     It  is  in  a  very  filthy  condition  just  now. 
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H.  Harvey,  Esq.        2763.  Stinking  ? — Stinking  ;  it  was  cleaned  out  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  tliink  it 

  is  almost  as  bad  as  ever  ;  it  is  so  small  for  the  population. 

24th  Jan.  1854,       2764.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Is  that  a  private  yard,  or  a  public  thoroughfare  ? — Part  of  it 
■  is  corporation  property. 

276.5.  Js  it  let  on  lease  ? — The  lower  part  of  the  yard  belongs  to  the  corporation,  which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  is  in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  middle  part  of  the  yard  belongs  to 
the  representatives  of  Mr.  Archbald,  but  the  upper  part  belongs  to  Mr.  Hindhaugh. 

2766.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  some  of  the  houses  belong  to  the  corporation? — Yes,  some  oi 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard. 

2767.  Are  they  in  a  better  condition  than  those  at  the  top?— I  should  say  decided^ 
not  ;  they  have  no  privy  at  all,  I  understand. 

2768.  (Mr.  Tovm  Clerk.)  They  are  let  to  tenants,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  waste  ground  also. 

2769.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  consider  those  lower  houses,  which  belong  to  tlie  corpora- 
tion, to  be  fit  for  human  habitation  in  their  present  state  ? — Scarcely  so,  I  should  say,  they 
lie  so  low  down  below  the  surface. 

2770.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  They  are  low  in  situation  ? — They  lie  below  the  surface  ;  you 
drop  down  to  go  into  the  room. 

2771.  (3Ir.  Simon.)  There  is  a  place  which  lias  been  mentioned  to  us  in  that  district, 
Sweeper's-entry  ;  what  is  the  condition  of  that  property  ? — It  is  very  bad  ;  it  is  corpora- 
tion property  also,  I  believe. 

2772.  Of  how  many  houses  does  it  consist  ? — There  are  two  houses,  I  think  ;  one  ot 
them  is  entered  from  Dahymple's-yard,  the  other  is  entered  from  Sweeper 's-yard ;  I 
think  there  is  only  one  door,  for  one  of  the  houses  is  entei'ed  from  the  other  yard. 

2773.  Ai-e  they  provided  with  privy  accommodation  ? — No,  none. 

2774.  Is  water  laid  on  to  them  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  in  that  yard  or  not. 

2775.  Are  they  well  ventilated  ? — I  have  been  obhged  to  get  one  of  the  rooms  locked 
up  in  consequence  of  being  unfit  for  human  habitation,  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

2776.  To  whom  do  you  make  your  representations  on  that  subject  ? — To  the  inspector 
of  nuisances.  It  was  a  low  room,  dark  and  damp, — so  dark,  even  in  daylight,  that  when 
I  have  had  occasion  to  go  in  I  could  not  see  a  party  in  bed  without  a  candle.  There 
were  two  beds  in  the  room,  and  I  represented  it.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  beds 
are  taken  out,  and  that,  instead  of  being  a^  dwelling-room  now,  it  is  to  be  converted  into 
a  washhouse. 

2777.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  The  inspector  promptly  complied  with  your  recommendation  ? 
—He  did. 

2778.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  consider  the  remaining  part  of  that  house  to  be  fit  for 
occupation  ? — I  should  say  decidedly  not. 

2779.  Is  there  filth  about  on  the  pavement  of  that  court  ? — Yes. 

2780.  Does  it  .stink  ?— It  does. 

2781.  What  is  the  condition  of  Mackford's-entry  ? — It  has  been  very  bad;  but  the 
owners  of  the  property,  since  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  have  had  the  court  drained  from 
end  to  end  with  the  circular  pipe  drains.  They  intend  removing  the  privies  and  the  ash- 
pits and  putting  up  water-closets,  so  that  there  is  a  great  improvement  likely  to  be  made. 

2782.  How  was  it  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  of  cholera  ? — It  has  always  been  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  and  was  at  that  time. 

2783.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  It  is  a  private  entry  ? — It  is  a  private  entry. 

2784.  (Mr.  Simon?)  There  was  some  complaint  made  in  that  district,  I  believe,  about 
a  collection  of  scavenage,  or  depot  of  filth,  was  there  not  ? — There  was  a  complaint  made 
about  the  accumulation  of  night-soil  and  filth  upon  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses 
there.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  by  Mr.  Annandale,  a  surgeon,  as  being  an  annoyance 
to  him.  He  could  not  open  his  windows  in  consequence.  It  came  out  of  what  is  called 
the  Orphan  House,  I  think.    It  is  a  large  tenement. 

278.5.  {Chairman.)  It  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  window? — Yes,  and  had 
accumulated. 

2786.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Is  the  Orphan  House  a  charitable  institution  ? — No,  it  is  private 
property  now,  and  is  let  out  in  tenements. 

2787.  Without  privies  ? — I  believe  there  is  a  privy  now,  but  for  many  years  it  has 
been  without  one. 

2788.  There  was  no  privy  there  at  the  time  at  which  they  threw  their  excrement  on 
to  their  neighbours'  roofs  ? — Yes. 

2789.  The  collection  of  dirt  that  I  refer  to  was  some  depot  of  town  scavenage,  town 
filth,  arising  from  scavengers  emptying  their  carts  there  ;  is  that  in  your  district  ? — There 
is  such  a  place,  I  believe,  or  has  been  such  a  place,  in  Gallowgate. 

2790.  At  the  corner  of  Gallowgate  ? — Yes. 

2791.  What  is  the  history  of  that  nuisance? — It  is  a  vacant  yard,  occupying  a 
considerable  space  between  Newgate-street  and  Gallowgate  ;  and  some  time  ago  there 
were  complaints  made  to  me  of  large  accumulations  of  filth  there  ;  and  the  parties  in  the 
neighbourhood  told  me  that  the  corporation  carts  were  in  the  habit  of  emptying  their 
street  sweepings  there,  and  ?dlowing  them  to  accumulate  for  the  farmers'  carts  to  remove 
them.  I  know  that  once  or  twice  I  have  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  matter  lying  there,  but  in  each  instance  it  has  been  removed. 
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2792.  Offensive  matter  ? — Offensive  matter  ;  extremely  so  to  passers-by.      _        _  ff,  Harvey,  Esq. 

2793.  Did  the  persons  passing  along  Newgate-street  and  Gallowgate  complain  of  it  ? —   

They  did.  24th  Jan.  1854. 

2794.  Did  their  complaints  extend  over  a  long  period  of  time  ?— No,  it  must  have  been   

about  the  autumn  that  I  heard  it  first. 

2795.  Had  the  same  practice  existed  previously  to  the  autumn  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

2796.  It  was  only  in  the  autumn  that  your  attention  was  directed  to  it? — Only  then. 

2797.  Was  it  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  that  this  accumulation  existed 
there  ^ — Previously  to  that. 

2798.  Did  it  continue  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  ? — To  a  certain  extent.  I 
would  not  say  it  had  accumulated  entirely  from  the  emptying  of  the  corporation  carts. 
The  owner  has  horses,  and  the  accumulations  from  his  own  horses  took  place  there. 

2799.  Did  the  nuisance  continue  altogether  for  some  weeks  ? — It  existed  there  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  autumn. 

2800.  "Was  that  from  the  emptying  of  the  scavengers'  carts  ? — Partly  from  the  emptying 
of  the  carts,  and  partly  from  the  refuse  of  the  owner's  own  stable. 

2801.  Of  what  do  the  contents  of  these  scavengers'  carts  consist? — All  he  collects,  I 
imagine,  from  his  house-to-house  visitation,  and  the  street  sweepings.  Now  I  think  the 
depot  is  upon  the  Leazes,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  dwelling-houses.  That,  also,  I 
should  like  to  direct  attention  to. 

2802.  First,  as  respects  its  presence  in  this  particular  locality,  and  what  it  consists  of : 
do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  scavengers  collect,  not  only  the  sweepings  of  tlie  streets, 
with  horse-dung  and  granite-grindings,  and  whatever  else  may  be  there,  but  a\so  the 
contents  of  kits  and  of  ash-pits  ? — I  imagine  that  is  so.  That  is  the  object  of  their 
parading  the  town,  to  get  the  ash-pits  emptied  and  the  kits  containing  night  soil. 

2803.  To  the  best  of  your  belief  the  accumulation  in  this  district  contained  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  nightsoil  ? — I  should  say  so. 

2804.  Where  is  this  adjourned  to  now? — It  has  gone  now  I  think  to  the  Leazes,  a  little 
higher  up  Gallowgate. 

2805.  What  houses  does  it  adjoin  at  present  ? — It  does  not  exactly  adjoin  any  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  great  distance  from  Gallowgate  and  Pitt-street,  the  front  of  Pitt-sti'eet  and  Hill- 
street. 

2806.  How  far  may  it  be  situated  from  those  houses  ? — I  should  think  within  thirty 
yards  of  one  house. 

2807.  I  observe  that  the  houses  there  are  arranged  in  a  sort  of  square,  so  that  one  side 
of  Gallowgate  would  form  the  south  side  of  the  square.  Spring  Garden-terrace  would 
form  the  west  side,  and  St.  James's-street  and  Leazes-terrace  the  east  side  ? — Yes. 

2808.  Is  that  a  true  description  of  the  locality  ? — Yes. 

2809.  About  how  far  would  it  be  from  each  of  those  sides  ? — From  the  houses  in 
Gallowgate  about  eighty  yards,  I  should  fancy. 

2810.  And  from  the  others  ? — From  St.  James's-street,  nearly  double  the  distance. 

2811.  From  Spring  Garden-terrace  ? — The  same  as  from  Gallowgate. 

2812.  What  are  those  houses  which  are  stiU  nearer  to  it  ? — There  is  one  dwelling- 
house  close  to  it,  a  private  house. 

2813.  Does  the  occupier  complain  of  it? — I  have  heard  complaints,  not  lately. 

2814.  Have  you  heard  complaints  in  the  more  distant  houses  ? — Latterly  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  complaint.  It  lies  upon  the  edge  of  a  hill ;  and  since  the  thaw  has  taken 
place,  there  has  been  a  considerable  flow  of  water,  and  this  has  washed  the  accumulation 
down  into  Gallowgate  again.  It  is  on  the  exact  edge  of  the  hill,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  it  has  been  washed  down  into  Gallowgate  again. 

2815.  Have  you  brought  those  complaints  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities? — I  have 
not ;  it  has  happened  only  recently. 

2816.  Did  you  bring  the  former  complaint  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities,  the 
nuisance  occasioned  in  the  lower  part  of  Gallowgate  ?— I  did  so  ;  thei'e  has  been  in  con- 
sequence a  drain  placed  there,  since  I  complained. 

2817.  Do  you  consider  the  present  a  proper  place  for  it  ? — Not  at  all. 

2818.  Is  there  a  large  accumulation  there  ? — A  considerable  quantity. 

2819.  Many  cart-loads? — Many. 

2820.  If  there  were  any  epidemic  disease  at  the  present  moment  in  Newcastle,  should 
you  think  that  to  be  a  dangerous  place  to  that  neighbourhood  ? — I  should  think  it  might 
assist  in  aggravating  a  disease. 

2821.  (ifr.  Town  Clerk.)  And  you  have  now  given  notice  of  it ;  I  take  this  as  a  notice  ? 
— I  have. 

2822.  (The  Clerk  to  the  board  of  guardians.)  When  it  was  in  the  lower  part  of 
Gallowgate,  was  it  not  removed  twice  a  week  by  the  farmers'  carts  ? — There  was  no  stated 
time  for  removing  it,  but  it  remained  there  till  they  could  get  the  farmers'  carts  to 
remove  it. 

2823.  But  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  ? — If  the  cai-ts  came  in. 

2824.  It  was  generally  on  those  days  ?— Generally. 

2825.  (Mr.  Bateman)  What  is  the  class  of  people  who  inhabit  Gjllowgate  ? — The 
working  class  and  labourers. 

2826.  Are  they  Irish  ?-- There  are  very  few  Irish  ;  chiefly  Englisk 
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//.  Harvey,  Esq.        2827.  Do  they  consist  of  freemen  to  a  great  extent  ? — A  great  number  of  freemen. 

  2828.  (il/r.  Tovm  Clerk.)  Who  have  the  privilege  of  depasturing  cows  on  the  town 

24th  Jan.  1854.     moor  ?  Yes. 

'  2829.  {Mr.  Bate  man)  And  that  leads  to  the  keeping  of  cows  there  ? — Yes. 

2830.  (Mr.  Simon?)  Is  Green-court  in  your  district  ? — It  is  so. 

2831.  Had  you  several  deaths  from  cholera  there? — There  were  deaths  from  cholera 
there,  and  in  the  courts  adjoining.    In  Mortimer's-court  there  were  several  deaths. 

2832.  What  was  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  court  ? — The  court  itself  is  not  bad, 
but  there  is  an  open  sewer  which  comes  down  from  the  Darn  Crook,  and  passes  through 
the  end  of  the  court,  and  thi'ougli  Green-court,  a  large  uncovered  sewer. 

2833.  Does  it  stink  ? — It  does  most  awfully. 

2834.  Do  triperies  and  tanneries  discharge  themselves  into  that  sewer  ? — Both. 

2835.  Do  the  inhabitants  of  the  court  complain  of  this  ? — The  whole  of  Newgate- 
street  complain  of  it  at  times. 

2836.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  soakage  from  this  sewer  had  extended  to  a 
considerable  depth  into  the  cellar  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the  court  you  mention? — Not 
only  in  that  court,  but  also  the  court  on  the  opposite  side. 

2837.  That  the  cellars  were  extensively  flooded  in  both  courts  from  this  open  sewer  ? 
—Yes. 

2838.  Do  you  believe  that  that  flooding  from  the  sewer  had  any  influence  in  increasing 
the  mortality  which  prevailed  there  ?— I  have  little  doubt  that  it  might  have  assisted  in 
doing  that,  owing  to  the  efiluvia  arising  from  it. 

2839.  [Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  know  that  the  ground  floors  of  those  houses  have  been 
several  times  filled  with  water  in  this  way?    At  times  they  have. 

2840.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  whole  court  to  be  flooded  ? — In  heavy  rains. 

2841.  And  for  the  refuse  of  this  sewer  to  be  washed  into  the  court  ? — Yes. 

2842.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Is  it  the  case  that  the  privy  of  that  court  is  merely  a  sort  of 
shelf,  placed  over  this  ditch  ? — Just  so. 

2843.  Do  you  consider  that  open  sewer  compatible  with  the  health  of  the  district 
through  which  it  passes  ? — Very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  parties. 

2844.  Is  Spital  Tongues  in  your  district  ? — It  is  so. 

2845.  Spital  Tongues  is  situated  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  barracks,  is  it  not  ?— 
A  little  lower,  but  about  the  same. 

2846.  Does  it  lie  within  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  borough  ? — It  does. 

2847.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  property? — Previously  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was  in  anything  but  a  good  condition.  There  was  an  immense 
accumulation  of  filth  in  the  shape  of  ashes  and  various  other  things,  in  front  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  pitmen.  I  cannot  state  the  amount  of  it.  It  had  accumulated  there  so 
much  so,  that  I  represented  it  to  the  inspector  of  nuisances  ;  he  visited  a  part,  and  a 
very  short  time  previous  to  the  cholera  he  succeeded  in  getting  it  removed.  The  houses 
are  in  good  condition  ;  they  are  clean,  and  I  should  say  well  ventilated,  when  the  parties 
choose,  for  they  have  windows  back  and  front. 

2848.  Was  there  considerable  crowding  there  ? — Not  more  so  there,  I  should  say,  than 
in  pit  houses  generally.  I  should  say  the  houses  there  are  a  better  class  than  many  of 
the  pit  houses. 

2849.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  It  is  a  pit  village  ? — A  pit  village. 

2850.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Was  this  collection  of  refuse  in  front  of  the  houses  ? — In  front  of 
the  houses. 

2851.  Was  there  solid  and  fluid  reftise  there  ?— There  was  everything  you  can  imagine, 
both  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 

2852.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Does  the  ground  fall  from  where  all  this  manure  and  refuse  is 
placed  down  to  the  hoxises  ? — There  is  a  small  paving  in  front  that  descends  from  the 
houses  into  a  sort  of  surface  gutter  in  front  three  or  four  feet  from  the  door  of  the 
dwelling,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  where  the  accumulation  takes  place. 

2853.  Does  the  ground  rise  there? — A  little. 

2854.  {3fr.  Simon.)  To  what  distance  from  the  houses  did  this  accumulation  extend  ? 
-  -It  extended  to  the  doors  at  last,  it  got  so  bad. 

2855.  How  many  days  before  the  eruption  of  cholera  was  this  ? — It  was  about  six 
weeks  before  that  I  represented  it. 

2856.  Had  any  accumulation  begun  again  by  the  time  of  the  outbreak  ? — I  should 
say  so,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  before  ;  it  was  merely  a  commencement  -  merely  a 
nucleus. 

2857.  Was  there  an  accumulation  of  filth  before  these  houses  at  the  time  when 
cholera  broke  out  there  ? — I  should  say  not  to  any  extent. 

2858.  During  the  few  weeks  that  intervened  between  your  procuring  the  removal  of  this, 
and  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  where  do  you  suppose  that  the  inmates  of  those  houses 
discharged  their  kits  ? — On  to  this  heap  ;  they  came  to  the  door  and  just  pitched  it  out. 

2859.  So  that  at  all  events  there  was  accumulated  there  during  those  weeks  whatever 
the  inhabitants  had  to  contribute  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

2860.  So  that  it  is  merely  relatively  that  you  speak  of  the  place  as  free  from  accumu- 
lation or  free  from  filth  ? — Yes. 
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2861.  "Would  this  material  have  soaked  into  the  floors  of  the  houses  ? — No;  in  con-  H.  Harvpij,  Esq. 
sequence  of  the  houses  being  raised  a  little  about  it,  probably  not.   

2862.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Are  the  floors  of  the  houses  above  or  below  the  level  of  that  paving    24th  Jan.  1854 

which  you  speak  of? — Rather  above  ;  there  is  a  gentle  descent  from  the  house  into  this  

small  channel. 

2863.  (31 r.  Simon.)  When  you  made  your  professional  visits  to  these  houses,  did  you  find 
entering  them  disagreeable  during  the  last  few  weeks  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  ? 
— No;  the  accumulation  having  been  removed,  I  had  no  reason  to  comj'lain  of  it.  It 
seemed  in  a  very  nice  condition, — a  very  clean  and  healthy  condition  ;  the  houses  them- 
selves are  remarkably  clean  internally.    The  class  of  people  all  are  so. 

2864.  But  during  this  period  they  were  emptying  their  refuse  in  front  of  their  houses  on 
an  unpaved  surface  ? — ^They  were. 

2865.  Was  that  surface  sodden  with  the  filth  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

2866.  If  you  had  turned  up  a  spadeful  of  that  soil  would  it  have  stunk  ? — Most 
decidedly,  I  should  say. 

2867.  With  the  action  of  the  heat  of  summer  on  that  soil,  would  it  have  evaporated 
oflfensive  smells?  — I  should  say  it  would  have  been  veiy  liable  to  do  so. 

2868.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  There  is  no  pubKc  way  or  thoroughfare  through  SpHal  Tongues 
— A  footpath  there  is. 

2869.  No  public  causeway  ? — No  public  causeway. 

2870.  (Mr.  Simon)  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of  scavenging  going  on  there  ? — No. 

2871.  (Mr.  BatemaM.)  How  are  the  people  supplied  with  water  ?— They  are  well  supplied 
with  water  there.  There  is  a  beautiful  well  at  the  west  end  of  Spital  Tongues, — a  beau- 
tiful spring. 

2872.  (Mr.  Simon.)  At  the  time  when  this  accumulation  of  refuse  was  removed,  was  it 
done  by  the  scavengers  ? — No ;  the  inspecting  ofiicer  would  compel  the  owners  of  the 
coUiery  to  do  it,  I  suspect. 

2873.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  The  scavengers  had  no  business  there  ? — No. 

2874.  It  is  private  property.  It  is  a  village  erected  for  the  purpose  of  the  colliery,  which 
is  sunk  on  that  particular  ground  I — -Yes  ;  and  a  nuisance  is  to  be  removed  by  the  owners 
of  the  colliery  at  the  suggestion  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances. 

2875.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  remember  how  many  deaths  from  cholera  there  were  in 
Spital  Tongues  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment ;  but  I  see  the  owner  here. 

2876.  (Mr.  Hunter.)  There  were  twenty-eight  deaths  in  the  village. 

2877.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  know  what  population  there  was  there  ? — I  think  about  500. 

2878.  (Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Harvey.)  Did  you,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  come 
into  contact  with  the  oflBcers  of  the  Board  of  Health  ? — Occasionally  at  the  board  of 
guardians. 

2879.  Are  you  cognizant  of  their  operations  in  the  town? — I  know  the  recommendation 
of  the  house  to  house -visitation  system,  and  the  securing  of  medical  assistants  for  the 
purpose  of  that  visitation. 

2880.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  on  any  of  those  subjects  ? — Not  any. 

2881.  Have  you  any  reason  to  impute  to  those  ofiicers  any  neglect  of  their  duty,  any 
inefficiency  or  remissness  ?  —  I  should  say  not,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

2882.  Do  you  believe  that  they  did  all  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  in  aid  of  the 
authorities  for  the  mitigation  of  the  disease  ? — My  idea  is,  that  they  did  aU  that  was 
possible.  The  time  was  short.  It  was  very  trying  for  them.  I  should  say  they  did 
all  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do. 

2883.  Is  there  any  other  matter  relative  to  your  district,  or  any  other  subject  on  which 
you  would  wish  to  give  evidence  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2884.  (The  Clerk  to  the  board  of  guardians.)  Whenever  you  have  had  occasion  to  make 
representations  of  nuisances  to  the  guardians,  have  they  not  been  invariably  attended  to 
promptly  ? — Immediately. 


2lBt  Jan.  1854. 


John  Sang,  Esq.,  sworn. 

2884.  (Mr.  Simon).  You  are  medical  officer  to  the  western  district  of  the  Poor  Law  -^*3'' 
Union  of  this  town  ? — I  am  ;  of  No.  5  district. 

2885.  Is  that  called  the  Westgate  district  ?— It  is. 

2886.  Does  any  part  of  that  district  lie  within  the  old  mtmicipal  boundary  ? — Part  of 
it  does ;  the  greater  part  is  without. 

2887.  There  are  some  parts  of  that  district  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  a  letter 
bearing  date  the  18th  of  December,  1849,  written  by  you,  and  addressed  to  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  from  which  I  will  quote  to  you  two  or  three  ])assages.  "  I  may  first  name 
"  Buckingham-street,  Oystershell-lane,  Abinger-street,  and  Diana-street,  as  places 
"  densely  inhabited,  but  not  altogether  by  the  lowest  class.  There  are  no  sewers  ;  chiefly 
"small  drains  from  the  houses  running  thi-ough  the  vnrious  passages  and  emptying 
"  themselves  into  the  streets,  consequently  they  are  in  a  very  filthy  and  unhealthy  state, 
"  frequently  emitting  most  offensive  smeUs.  These  streets  are  only  partially  paved,  and 
"  some  not  at  all.  Water  plentiful  and  air  good.  Principal  want,  drainage  and  paving." 
Do  you  confirm  that  statement  now  ? — I  do. 

2888.  That  description  would  be  as  applicalile  now  as  it  was  then  ? — Nearly  so. 
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J.  Sang,  Esq.         2889.  In  what  respect  would  it  be  less  applicable  ? — Some  of  tlie  streets  have  been 

  partlj^  paved.    There  has  also,  I  believe,  been  a  common  sewer  made. 

21st   an.   8o  .        2890.  Are  the  houses  drained  into  that  common  sewer  ? — No. 

2891.  (Gliainnan).  "What  improvement  in  the  public  health  do  you  think  a  sewer 
without  house  drainage  would  effect  ? — Very  little,  or  none. 

2892.  {Mr.  Simon).  The  next  passage  is  this : — "  Pitt-street,  Wellington-street,  and 
"  Hill-street  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  more  particularly  the  former,  in  which  there  is  a 
"  portion  of  a  sewer  formed  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts,  but  no  drains  from  the  houses. 
"  The  street  at  present  impassable  from  the  want  of  paving.  Water  is  plentiful,  but  the 
"  light  very  insufficient.  In  this  locality  both  fever  and  cholera  have  prevailed."  Do 
you  find  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  locality  improving  ? — Not  much. 

2893.  Did  cholera  prevail  in  that  locality  at  its  last  visitation  ? — Very  much. 

2894.  Did  it  occur  also  in  the  locality  I  first  mentioned  about  Oystershell-lane  ? — 
Very  severely. 

2895.  The  third  paragraph  is  : — "  Dixon's-buildings,  Spring  Garden-lane,  and  Seahani- 
"  street  are  in  a  very  deplorable  state.  There  are  no  drains ;  all  the  refuse  from  the 
"  adjoining  buildings  are  thrown  upon  the  surface.  In  some  parts  the  tilth  of  the  houses 
"  has  accumulated  nearly  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  footpath.  Cholera  and  fever  have 
"been  very  prevalent  in  Dixon's-buildings,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  poorer  class.  A 
"  sufficiency  of  water  and  air  ;  good  drainage  and  paving  chiefly  required  in  this  district." 
Would  that  description  apply  at  tlie  present  time  ? — Quite  so.  I  drew  out  a  report  in 
the  month  of  November  last,  which  would  confirm  what  I  state.  I  sent  it  to  the  board 
of  guardians. 

2896.  A  further  passage  runs  as  follows  : — "  Robson's-buildings,  Peel-street,  and  its 
"  various  entries  are  in  a  very  filthy  and  rmhealthy  state ;  drainage  very  incomplete ; 
"  water  sufficient,  but  light  and  ventilation  in  many  parts  bad.  Fever  and  cholera  have 
"  both  prevailed  here — the  former  of  frequent  occurrence — and,  situated  as  they  are  in  a 
"  thickly  populated  district,  may  justly  claim  serious  attention  ?" — Yes. 

2897.  Have  you  seen  any  results  of  serious  attention  there  since  ? — I  have  not,  in  Peel- 
street. 

2898.  "  There  are  also  portions  of  Blandford-street  requiring  paving  and  drainage  ; 
"  water  and  light  sufficient  ;  fever  occasionally  prevails."  This  therefore  would  represent 
pretty  accurately  what  is  the  present  state,  as  well  as  what  was  the  state  in  1849  ? — It 
would. 

2899.  Both  as  regards  the  state  of  drainage,  paving,  ventilation,  and  crowding,  and 
also  as  regards  the  prevalence  of  diseases  ? — Yes ;  I  think  Peel-street  is  worse  than 
before. 

2900.  I  find  also  another  paragraph  to  this  eff'ect :— ■''  Complaints  have  been  made  from 
"  time  to  time  in  order  to  obviate  the  many  nuisances,  but  as  yet  without  much  eff'ect." 
To  whom  have  those  complaints  been  addressed  ? — I  believe  to  tlie  owners  of  the  property. 

2901.  Is  it  an  understood  thing  in  this  district  that  the  corporation  have  no  control 
over  these  evils  ? — They  had  not  previously  to  August,  T  think. 

2902.  Since  August  has  any  alteration  been  made  in  the  evils  ? — Yes,  the  streets  have 
been  better  scavenged. 

2903.  And  also  the  courts  and  alleys  ? — They  have  been  rather  better.  There  has  been 
no  alteration  in  the  drainage  that  I  have  observed. 

2904.  (Chairman.)  You  stated,  in  your  report  of  November  1853,  that  in  the  district 
entrusted  to  you  Avere  comprised  many  of  those  new  streets  which  had  risen  up  in  the 
suburbs  within  the  last  few  years  ;  and  you  add,  "  No  sewers  were  laid  down  when  the 
"  streets  were  erected  ?  " — No, 

2905.  "  The  sewerage,  drainage,  and  paving  were  almost  altogether  neglected  ?  " — Yes. 

2906.  "  To  this  day,  most  of  the  streets  remain  unpaved  ;  holes,  ruts,  and  sloughs  are 
"  common.  The  earth  is  saturated  with  refuse  ;  liquid  impurities  run  along  the  surface, 
"  and  in  some  cases  into  the  very  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  Privies,  and  open  ash-pits  o,re 
"  close  to  their  doors  ;  and  while  they  are  surrounded  by  impurities  without,  there  is  too 
"  commonly  overcrowding  and  consequent  foidness  within  ? " — Yes. 

2907.  "  One  room  where  four  persons  died  of  cholera  had  an  ash-pit  close  in  front  of 
"  the  window.  The  fire-place,  door,  and  window  were  (as  it  is  not  uncommon)  so  arranged 
"  that  the  corner  occupied  by  the  bed  was  of  necessity  unventilated  ?  " — Yes. 

2908.  "  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  water  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  has  been  only 
"  fit  for  flushing  off"  their  excretions  ? " — I  should  perhaps  explain  that  that  was  not 
exactly  my  own  expression.    It  was  drawn  up  chiefly  by  my  assistant,  Mi-.  Hutton. 

2909.  You  would  be  anxious  to  modify  that ;  you  do  not  entertain  such  opinions  ? — 
I  do  not. 

2910.  The  other  parts  which  we  have  read  you  would  confirm  as  true,  according  to 
your  own  observation  and  opinion  ? — I  do. 

2911.  This  one  passage  you  would  not? — No. 

2912.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  were  in  bad  health  I  think  at  the  time  ?— No,  I  was  able  to 
go  on  with  my  work.    I  was  not  well ;  but  I  was  never  laid  up  a  single  day. 
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2913.  {Chairman)  This  letter  of  yours  proceeds  to  state:  "Overcrowding,  impure     J.  Sang,  Esq. 

"  water,  and  the  retention  in  and  about  their  houses  of  matter  which  ought  to  have  been   

"carried  away  by  proper  drainage  and  sewerage,  these  are  causes  which  have  predisposed     ^Ist  Jan.  1854 

"  them  to  the  attacks  of  epidemic  disease,  and  made  them  its  more  easy  victims  ? " — 

Certainly. 

291-i.  Do  you  confirm  tliat  opinion  ? — I  do  undoubtedly. 

2915.  The  letter  continues  :  "  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  a  community  so  circumstanced 
"  can  at  any  time  be  in  good  health,  or  long  free  from  visitations  of  sickness  ?  " — Yes. 

2916.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  this  report  ? — I 
wrote  it  myself,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  correct. 

2917.  You  confirm  all  these  details  as  to  the  various  lanes  and  so  forth  ? — I  do. 

2918.  In  this  letter  you  quote  some  words  of  "  the  inspector."    Is  that  the  sujierin- 
tending  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Lee  ? — Yes. 

2919.  Mr.  Lee  states  that  "Typhus  fever,  cholera,  or  other  epidemic  disease,  ought 
"  never  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood,"  (speaking  of  Blenheim-street,  Blandford- 
street,  &c.)  "  and  never  Avould  have  done  so  but  for  the  criminal  cupidity  of  builders,  and 
"  the  absence  or  non-enforcement  of  proper  regulations."  Do  you  confirm  that  opinion  ? — 
Certainly. 

2920.  "  The  back  gi-ound,  between  the  east  side  of  Blenheim-street,  throughout  its 
"  whole  length,  and  the  next  public  thoroughfare  parallel  to  it,  is  no  more  than  sufiicient 
"  for  the  appurtenances  of  the  front  houses,  and  adequate  ventilation.  From  a  desire  to 
"  obtain  the  largest  possible  rental  from  the  smallest  possible  surface,  the  whole  of  this  back 
"  land  has  been  filled  up  with  inferior  houses  built  up  into  narrow  pestilential  lanes,and 
"  attempted  to  be  dignified  by  the  names  of  Temple-street,"  and  so  on.  Is  that  a  correct 
"  description  ? — It  is. 

2921.  Mr.  Lee  proceeds  :  "  After  witnessing  the  awful  destruction  of  human  life  in  this 
"  locality  within  the  last  month,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  the  strong  feeling  of  indigna- 
"  tion  which  arises  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  nearly  all  preventible."  Do  you  assent 
to  that?— I  do. 

2922.  Mr.  Lee  proceeds :  "Very  many  of  these  neAvly  built  tenements  ought  t  be 
"  immediately  closed  by  the  local  authorities,  as  unfit  for  human  habitation."  Was  that 
your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

2923.  And  is  so  ?— It  is. 

2924.  It  goes  over  some  further  details  ;  are  you  familiar  with  those  details  ? — I  am. 

2925.  And  you  confirm  them  ? — Yes. 

2926.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  give  you.r  unreserved  assent  to 
every  part  of  it,  and  consider  it  as  your  report,  with  the  exception  of  those  passages 
which  relate  to  v/ater  ? — Exactly  so. 

2927.  And  in  respect  of  those  passages,  would  your  opinion  be  opposed  to  Mr.  Hutton's, 
or  would  it  be  merely  that  you  did  not  observe  the  same  things  as  he  observed  ? — I  did 
not  observe  what  he  has  there  stated,  although  there  are  many  places  Avhere  I  found  the 
water  very  bad  in  the  very  same  locality. 

2928.  Then  with  regard  to  those  particular  passages  of  the  rejiort,  your  cxce})tion 
would  confine  itself  to  this,- — that  those  particular  cases  were  not  imder  your  observation, 
and  therefore  you  are  not  able  to  say  positively  Avhether  or  not  the  cases  were  as  he 
states  ? — Exactly. 

2929.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Is  that  so,  or  do  you  mean  that  you  think  the  general 
expression  as  to  the  water  stronger  than  it  ought  to  be  ? — What  is  there  stated  did  not 
come  under  my  observation. 

2930.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  either  affirm  or  deny  it? — I  do  not  deny  it. 

2931.  But  you  do  not  affirm  it?— No. 

2932.  {Mr.  Simon.)  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  quality  of  the  water  at  that  time  ? 
— I  thought  in  many  parts  it  was  very  impure. 

2933.  Is  your  house  supplied  by  the  Whittle  Dean  company  ?— It  is,  but  we  do  not 
drink  it ;  we  have  a  good  spring. 

2934.  {Cltairman.)  In  what  respects  did  you  think  the  water  impure  ? — It  Avas  so 
very  nmddy  and  thick,  and  the  people  complained  to  me. 

2935.  Was  there  nothing  about  it  that  Avas  objectionable,  except  Avhat  was  palpable  to 
the  eye  ? — I  did  not  observe  anything  else,  nor  did  I  taste  it. 

2936.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  hear  complaints  among  your  patients,  that  it  had  an 
olijectionable  taste  ? — I  did  not. 

2937.  {Chairman.)  Was  your  opinion  of  the  objectionable  nature  of  the  Avater  strong 
enough  to  induce  you  to  make  any  suggestions  to  your  patients  Avith  regard  to  it  ? — No. 

2938.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  say  in  some  parts  you  found  the  water  in  that  condition  ; 
did  the  character  of  the  water  vary  ? — I  think  so  ;  it  Avas  clearer  in  some  parts  than  in 
others. 

2939.  On  the  same  day  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  on  the  same  day. 

2940.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  the  garrison  is  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood,  I 
might  almost  say  in  your  district.  Have  you  such  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances bearing  upon  the  comparative  immunity  of  the  garrison  during  the  late  epidemic, 
as  would  enable  you  to  form  a  confident  opinion  on  its  causes  ? — I  have  not. 

2941.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  on  the  gas  ? — I  haA-e  not. 
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J.  Sang,  Esq.         2942.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  as  to  the  conckict  or  misconduct  of  tlie  officers  of 

  the  Board  of  Health,  with  regard  to  their  duties  during  the  late  outbreak  ? — As  far  as  I 

21st  Jan.  18.54.    was  connected  with  them,  I  think  they  showed  every  wish  to  do  what  they  possibly 

  could.    In  particular,  I  was  with  llr  Grainger  for  some  length  of  time  when  he  first 

came  down  to  the  town,  and  his  great  desire  was  to  do  all  he  possibly  could  for  the  good 
of  the  town,  in  obtaining  medical  assistants,  house-to-house  visitors,  and  so  on.  1  saw 
hiu\  on  the  Sunday,  and  was  with  him  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

2943.  Do  you  think  tha,t  there  were  local  circumstances,  calculated  seriously  to 
embarrass  the  actions  of  such  an  ofiicer  at  that  time  ? — I  think  there  were. 

2944.  Considering  those  local  circumstances,  do  you  think  that  the  operations  of  those 
officers  were  as  efficient  and  as  quick  as  coidd  reasonably  be  expected  ? — Yes. 

2945.  "We  wish  to  have  your  full  opinion  upon  the  subject.  Would  you  sanction  any 
charges  whatsoever  against  them  on  any  ground  ? — Certainly  not,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

2946.  Allegations  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  officers  were  incompetent, 
indifferent— I  hardly  know  how  to  syllable  the  charges- — inactive,  and  so  on  ? — I  did  not 
observe  it  from  the  connexion  I  had  with  them. 

2947.  You  would  not  countenance  any  such  allegations  ? — No. 

2948.  Having  had  intimate  official  relations  with  them  ? — I  had,  during  the  whole 
time. 

2949.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish  to  offer  any  evidence  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  the  causes  of  the  recent  outbreak  ? — There  is  not. 

{The  following  Report  from  Mr.  Sang  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  which  was  referred  to 
by  him  in  Q.  2895,  was  afterwards  put  in  hy  the  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
Sir, — In  drawing  out  the  following  report,  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  alluding  to  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr.  Hutton  whilst  acting  as  my  medical  assistant,  and  who  has  kindly  sup- 
plied me  with  much  useful  information  respecting  the  portion  of  district  No.  5  visited  by 
him  and  myself  In  doing  so  I  shall  first  transcribe  his  letter  to  me  on  the  subject,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  In  retiring  from  the  appointment  Avhich  I  have  had  the  honour  to  fiU  as  one  of  your 
assistants  in  attending  upon  the  sufferers  by  the  late  epidemic,  I  am  anxious  to  lay  before 
you,  and  through  you,  the  medical  inspector  and  the  guardians,  a  few  observations  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  localities  which  I  have  been  daily  and  nightly  called  upon 
to  visit ;  for  although  my  duty  was  simply  to  relieve  the  sick,  so  far  as  it  was  in  my 
power,  now  that  that  duty  is  discharged,  it  may  not  be  thought  intrusive  if  I  point  out 
some  of  the  causes  which  seem  to  have  inflicted  a  pestilence  on  the  subjects  of  my  care, 
and  by  which  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  been  destroyed. 

"The  district  intrusted  to  me,  under  your  superintendence,  lies  between  Westgate  Hill, 
and  the  Leazes,  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  and  comprises  many  of  those  new  streets 
which  have  risen  up  in  the  suburbs  within  the  last  few  years.  No  sewers  were  laid  down 
when  the  streets  were  erected.  The  houses  having  been  built  they  were  at  once  let  off  to 
tenants. 

"The  sewerage,  drainage,  and  paving  were  almost  altogether  neglected.  To  this  day 
most  of  the  streets  remain  unpaved ;  holes,  ruts,  and  sloughs  are  common ;  the  earth  is 
saturated  with  refuse,  liquid  impurities  run  along  the  surface,  and,  in  some  cases,  into  the 
very  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  Privies  and  open  ash-pits  are  close  to  their  doors,  and 
while  they  are  surrounded  by  impurities  without,  there  is,  too  commonly,  overcrowding 
and  consequent  foulness  within.  One  room  where  four  persons  died  of  cholera  had  an 
ash-pit  close  in  front  of  the  window,  the  fire-place,  door,  and  window  were  (as  it  is 
not  uncommon)  so  arranged  that  the  corner  occupied  by  the  bed  was  of  necessity 
xmventilated. 

"  With  proper  sewers  and  drains,  water-closets  might  be  substituted  for  privies,  thereby 
getting  rid  of  polluting  refuse  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  water  supplied  to  the 
inhabitants  has  been  only  fit  for  flushing  off  their  excretions. 

"Overcrowding,  impure  water,  and  the  retention  in  and  about  their  houses  of  matter 
which  ought  to  have  been  carried  away  by  proper  drainage  and  sewerage — these  are 
causes  which  have  predisposed  them  to  the  attacks  of  epidemic  disease,  and  made  them  its 
more  easy  victims. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  a  community  so  circumstanced  can  at  any  time  be  in  good 
health,  or  long  free  from  visitations  of  sickness." 

Oyster-shell-lane. — Each  house  has  four  tenants,  a  tap  for  water,  privy  and  sink  for  dirty 
water,  opening  into  a  sewer.  The  lane  is  unpaved,  large  holes  exist  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  a  gutter,  which  appears  to  be  running  with  dirty  water  continually,  exists 
just  in  front  of  the  doors  of  the  houses.    Cholera  was  severe  in  this  locality. 

Buckingham-street— Y^Such  house  has  four  tenants,  a  privy,  sink,  and  tap  for  water.  The 
street  is  badly  paved,  a  portion  not  at  all.  Scavenging  seldom  or  ever  performed, 
consequently  the  street  is  generally  in  a  filthy  state. 

Oaks-place. — The  high  part  is  in  a  bad  condition,  no  pavement  exists,  but  a  road  with 
large  holes  at  every  step.  There  is  no  drainage,  the  whole  of  the  dirty  water 
running  over  the  surfiice  near  the  houses.  Several  tenants  to  one  privy.  The 
lower  part  is  paved,  and  is  in  a  better  state  thaai  the  upper. 
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Seaham-street. — Each  house  has  two  tenants,  a  privy  and  sink.     The  street  is  unpaved     J.  Sang.,  Esq. 

and  very  dirty.    Lai'ge  holes  which  allow  of  the  retention  of  dirt  and  filth  are   

seen  in  all  directions.  l^'*''*. 

Pitt-street. — Each   house  has  three  tenants,  a  privy,  sink,  and  water  tap,    The  sink 

empties  itself  into  a  sewer,  existing  at  the  back  side  of  the  houses,  which  runs  down  Copy  Report, 
a  lane  into  a  drain  close  to  the  back  door  of  a  public  house.    There  are  several  November,  1853. 
underground  rooms  in  a  very  damp  and  unhealthy  state,  altogether  unfit  for  human 
habitation.    The  street  is  badly  paved,  and  until  veryflately  kept  in  a  very  dirty 
state,  especially  at  the  top  part,  where  it  is  yet  unpaved. 

Wellington-terrace. — Almost  all  the  houses  here  are  inhabited  by  private  families.  The 
street  is  very  badly  paved  and  very  dirty. 

Wellington-street. — Each  house  has  four  tenants,  water  tap  and  privy,  but  no  sink.  The 
dirty  water  is  thrown  out  into  a  lane  on  the  back  side,  and  has  to  traverse  a  con- 
siderable distance  before  it  empties  itself  into  any  sewer.  Some  houses  are 
inhabited  by  a  single  family.  The  street  is  very  badly  paved,  large  holes  exist 
almost  at  every  step. 

Hill-street. — Each  house  has  four  tenants,  privy,  tap  for  water,  and  sink.  At  the  back 
side  of  the  houses  is  a  lane,  badly  paved,  and  kept  in  a  very  dirty  and  unhealthy 
state. 

The  tenants  on  the  above  property  complain  of  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied 
to  them.  Several  persons  assured  me  they  had  to  strain  it  through  a  cloth 
before  using  it.    A  dirty  green  mould  was  frequently  seen  on  its  surface. 

Barrack-square. — This  portion  of  the  district  is  generally  in  a  very  filthy  state,  from 
refuse  of  all  kinds  being  thrown  in  front  of  the  houses,  where  are  cesspools  every 
few  feet  as  a  receptacle  for  these  outpourings  of  the  houses.  There  are  only  two 
public  privies  for  the  use  of  male  and  female,  situated  at  each  corner,  and  attached 
to  each  a  receptacle  for  ashes ;  consequently,  being  distant  from  many  of  the 
houses,  much  of  the  refuse  is  thrown  in  front  of  their  houses.  There  is  a  spring 
of  water  in  the  square. 

Dixon' s-buildings. — This  place  has  long  been  famed  for  dirt,  and  impurities  of  all  kinds. 
Large  cesspools  are  situated  close  to  the  back  part  of  the  buildings,  making  it  in 
winter  nearly  impassable.  Many  of  the  houses  are  very  crowded  and  very  dirty, 
many  of  them  inhabited  by  Irish  families.  There  are  privies  situated  close  to  the 
windows  of  many  of  the  houses,  and  kept  in  a  very  dirty  state.  Matters  have 
somewhat  improved  since  the  visitation  of  the  cholera.  Generally,  much  sickness 
prevails,  which  ought  not  to  be  from  its  situation. 

Diana-street- — A  great  portion  of  this  street  is  unpaved.  The  small  surface  drains  from 
the  houses  flow  into  the  street  and  remain  there,  or  are  carried  down  into  Oaks- 
place  and  Buckingham-street. 

Blenheim-street  and  Blandford-street  are  of  themselves  well  laid  out,  and  apparently  well 
adapted  to  insure  the  health  of  their  inhabitants,  and  were  we  not  to  look  more 
closely  and  examine  the  densely  populated  departments  behind,  we  might  be  fully 
satisfied  ;  with  the  outward  appearance  ;  but  on  entering  the  back  lanes  of  Blenheim- 
street,  Blandford-street,  Duke-street,  Chapel-lane,  and  Westmoreland-lane,  we 
find  them  in  a  very  filthy  and  unhealthy  state.  Fevers,  and  other  complaints,  of 
fi-equent  occurrence.  The  soil,  for  the  most  part,  (for  they  are  mostly  unpaved,) 
lying  a  foot  or  more  above  the  doors,  consequently  the  water  runs  down  into  the 
back  yards  of  the  various  houses,  making  them  damp  and  very  pernicious  to  health. 
In  several  instances  I  have  strongly  urged  upon  parties  the  necessity  of  quitting 
the  premises,  as  their  health  was  sufiering  in  consequence. 

The  drainage  is  very  imperfect  in  these  lanes  ;  most  of  them  without  any. 

The  privies  are  generally  situated  close  to  the  doors  or  windows  connected  with 
the  ash-pit,  frequently  over-full,  and  much  of  its  contents  strewed  in  these  alleys. 
In  these  places  above  alluded  to  the  disease  was  of  a  very  fatal  character. 

Feel-street  and  the  lanes  leading  to  and  from  were  found  of  the  worst  description,  and 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  the  inspector,  whose  views  I  entirely 
coincide  with.  He  states  that  "  Typhus  fever,  cholera,  or  other  epidemic  disease 
ought  never  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood"  (speaking  of  Blenheim- 
street,  Blandford-street,  &c.),  "and  never  would  have  done  but  for  the  criminal 
cupidity  of  builders,  and  the  absence  or  non-enforcement  of  proper  regulations. 
The  back  ground  between  the  east  side  of  Blenheim-street,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  and  the  next  important  thoroughfare  parallel  to  it,  is  no  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  appurtenances  of  the  front  houses  and  adequate  ventilation. 

From  a  desire  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  rental  from  the  smallest  possible 
surface,  the  whole  of  this  back  land  has  been  filled  with  inferior  houses,  built 
up  into  narrow  pestilential  lanes,  and  attempted  to  be  dignified  by  the  names  of 
Temple-street,  Peel-street,  Westmoreland-place,  fee.  After  witnessing  the  awful 
destruction  of  human  life  in  this  locality  within  the  last  month,  it  is  impossible 
to  repress  the  strong  feeling  of  indignation  which  arises  from  a  conviction  that  it 
was  nearly  all  preventable.  Very  many  of  these  newly  built  tenements  ought  to 
be  immediately  closed  by  the  local  authorities,  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOllE  THE 


J.  Sang,  Esq.  "  They  are  generally  unpaved,  undrained,  and  without  even  surface  gutters. 
  The  slops  from  the  houses  stagnate,  and  sink  into  the  soil.    In  some  instances, 

21st  Jan.  1854.  beliind  the  front  rows,  there  are  small  sunk  courts,  with  foul  ^^I'ivies  close  to  the 

■  doors,  but  in  a  very  large  proportion  the  privies  are  under  the  same  roof  as  the 

houses,  and  very  often  with  the  same  external  door.  These  horrible  jDlaces  are  on 
the  lowest  floor,  frequently  below  the  street,  with  bed-rooms  on  both  sides  and 
above,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  deadly  emanations  rising  direct  up  the  well  ot 
the  stairs,  and  filling  every  room.  In  a  house  only  two  stories  above  the  ground 
there  are  six  '  tenements  '  or  rooms,  and  six  families,  each  paying  sufficient  rent 
for  a  cottage.  In  the  basement  are  two  families,  and  the  privy,  with  a  large 
open  vault,  the  receptacle  of  everything  offensive  and  injurious ;  on  the  ground 
floor  two  other  families,  and  on  the  chamber  floor  two  more  families. 

"  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Peel-street,  and  few  of  the  houses  have  been 
without  fatal  cases  of  cholera.  Behind  one  side  of  the  street  the  windows  are 
within  about  two  feet  of  the  backs  of  other  houses,  and  the  builder  has  not  left 
liimself  sufficient  ground  upon  which  proper  privies  could  possibly  stand." 
George-street  is  wide  and  airy,  similar  in  many  respects  to  Blenheim -street,  except  that 
it  is  partly  unpaved  and  undrained.  The  back  part  is  very  like  to  the  lanes 
behind  Blenheim-street,  Blandford- street,  and  Duke-street,  alike  unpaved  and 
undrained. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  district,  viz.,  John-street,  Edward-street,  William-street, 
Bell-street,  &c.,  are  all  unpaved  and  undrained,  simply  surface  gutters,  running 
down  the  back  part  of  the  premises,  emptying  themselves  into  the  gutter  on  the 
west  turnpike  road. 

ElsivicJc-street  is  paved  and  drained ;  the  privies  and  ash-pits,  for  the  most  part,  are 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  houses,  and  frequently  the  smell  emitted  from  them 
is  very  offensive,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
1,  Charlotte-square,  November  1853.  John  Sang. 


Thomas  Fothergill  McNay,  Esq.,  sworn. 

T  F  McNav  Esn      2950.  (Chairman.)  You  are  medical  officer  to  the  fourth  district  of  the  Poor  LaAV  Union, 

 ,  '      '  comprising  All  Saints  East,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

24th  Jan.  1854.       2951.  (i/r.  Sivion.)  Your  district,  I  believe,  extends  beyond  the  old  borough  boundary, 

  and  takes  in  the  township  of  Byker  ? — The  to^vnship  of  Byker,  Heaton,  and  part  of  Jesmond. 

2952.  You  therefore  take  in  part  of  Sandgate  ? — A  part  of  Sandgate  east  of  the 
Swirle,  and  of  the  Wood-entry. 

295.3.  Do  you  take  in  North  Shore? — Yes,  east  of  the  Swirle. 
*295-i.  Do  you  take  in  Ouseburn  ? — Yes. 

2955.  Lime-street  ?  — Yes. 

2956.  Mitcheson's-buildings  ? — Yes. 

2957.  Dublin-terrace  ? — Yes,  and  Ballast-hills. 

2958.  Ballast-hills  is  in  Byker,  is  it  not? — No,  it  is  in  All  Saints;  but  it  is  in  the 
Byker  registration  district. 

2959.  In  those  places  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  east  end  of  Sandgate,  for  instance, 
how  are  the  poor  people  lodged  ? — They  are  very  much  crowded. 

29 GO.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  here  with  respect  to  the  other 
part  of  Sandgate  ?—  I  have  heard  a  part  of  it. 

2961.  Have  the  people  in  your  end  of  Sandgate,  the  east  end,  any  decent  privy  accom- 
modation?— They  have  no  privy  that  I  know  of  There  is  one  public  privy  at  the  foot 
of  the  Swirle,  in  my  district,  I  think  Mr.  Newton  alluded  to  it  yesterday  ;  besides  that, 
I  know  of  none. 

2962.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  that  east  end  of  Sandgate  ? — I  do  not. 

2963.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  form  an  estimate  ? — I  can  give  you  the  population  of  it  in 
connnection  with  some  other  places.  I  have  the  population  of  it  with  the  south  side  of 
the  New-road,  viz.,  1789. 

2964.  (Mr.  Simon.)  And  you  do  not  know  of  their  having  any  but  one  public  privy 
for  their  use  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any,  excepting  on  the  New-road.  There  are  some  very 
decent  houses  there  that  have  privies. 

2965.  For  the  mass  of  the  poor  population  there  are  none  ? — None,  excepting  the  public 
privy  at  the  foot  of  the  Swirle. 

2966.  Have  you  heard  the  general  statements  wliich  have  been  made  to  us  about  the 
results  of  that ;  the  keeping  of  kits  in  the  rooms  ;  the  production  of  stinks  there,  and 
the  casting  out  of  the  contents  of  these  kits  on  to  the  pavement,  and  so  forth  ? — The  same 
practice  exists  in  my  district  as  has  been  described  to  you  in  the  other  parts  of  Sandgate. 

2967.  Is  the  water  supply  good  in  your  part  of  Sandgate  ? — There  are  some  stand  pipes, 
I  think. 

2968.  In  every  house,  or  in  every  entry  ? — No. 

2969.  Can  you  mention  one  or  two  entries  that  have  not  stand  pipes? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  stand  jjipes  in  any  of  the  enti'ies. 

2970.  (Chairman.)  Are  most  of  tliem  without  stand  pipes? — Yes. 
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2971.  So  that  the  inhabitants  have  to  go  to  the  public  pants? — To  public  pants.  2\F.  McNay,  Esq. 

2972.  (ifr.  Simon.)  Are  the  poor  a  good  deal  crowded  there? — A  good  deal  crowded.   

2973.  Are  they  crowded  so  far  that  one  family  is  in  one  room;  or  are  they  more  24th  Jan.  1854. 
crowded  than  that? — Considerably  more.    Every  Irishman's  room  is  a  lodging-house.  

2974.  {Mr.  Totun  Clerk.)  He  takes  in  his  friends? — He  takes  in  any  one  that  will  pay 
him  for  a  night's  lodging. 

2973.  [Mr.  Simon.)  Has  that  been  under  regulation  lately  ? — It  is  only  the  registered 
lodging-houses  that  are  under  regulation. 

2976.  Does  there  exist  in  your  district  a  large  number  of  houses  that  are  lodging- 
houses  in  the  sense  which  you  have  just  mentioned,  that  are  not  registered  ? — 1  believe 
there  is  only  one  registered  lodging-house  in  all  my  district ;  but  I  believe  that  every 
room  inhabited  by  an  Irishman  is  a  lodging-house. 

2977.  Are  there  many  rooms  thus  inhabited  by  Irishmen  in  your  district? — The  greater 
part  of  those  in  Sandgate  are  so. 

2978.  In  the  east  end  of  Sandgate? — Yes. 

2979.  How  are  the  people  off  for  ash-pits,  or  have  they  any?  — No,  I  think  not. 

2980.  Are  the  rooms  tolerably  clean  ? — No,  they  are  very  dirty. 

2981.  Are  you  cognizant  of  any  rules  that  have  been  made  for  their  cleansing  by  the 
authorities  ? — No. 

2982.  When  there  is  a  change  of  tenants,  is  there  any  cleansing  effected  in  the  interval 
between  the  going  out  of  the  one  set  of  people,  and  the  coming  in  of  the  other  ? — Not 
that  I  know  of 

2983.  Is  the  paving  in  the  entries  of  Sandgate  good  ? — In  some  it  is  better  than  in 
others.  It  has  been  considerably  improved  in  some  entries  in  Sandgate  ;  not  at  my  end 
of  Sandgate,  but  in  Mr.  Newton's  district. 

2984.  But  not  in  your  district  ? — Not  in  mine. 

298-5.  Is  the  scavenging  good  there  ? — No  amount  of  scavenging  can  keep  it  clean. 

2986.  Why? — Because  they  are  continually  throwing  out  the  excrement  from  the 
windows  into  the  entries. 

2987.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  the  natural  result  of  what  you  have  mentioned,  viz., 
that  there  is  no  privy  in  the  place  ? — I  suppose  it  will  be  that. 

2988.  Do  you  see  scavenging  going  on  in  these  byeways  at  the  east  end  of  Sandgate  ? 
— I  believe  there  is  a  cart  goes  round  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  at  night. 

2989.  Do  you  see  any  sweeping  or  washing  out  of  the  lanes  and  entries  ? — I  have  seen 
them  use  the  hose  to  wash  out  some  of  the  lanes,  but  not  very  often. 

2990.  Did  you  see  it  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera? — It  did  take  place  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera. 

2991.  Had  you  seen  it  take  place  before  that  period  ? — Yes. 

2992.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  Irish  fever? — During  the  prevalence  of  the  Irish 
fever,  I  can  scarcely  remember  whether  I  ever  sav/  it  or  not. 

2993.  Have  you  seen  it  frequently  ? — No,  very  seldom. 

2994.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  property  of  North  Shore  ?    Is  that  better  than 
what  you  have  just  described  ? — Considerably. 

2995.  Are  the  houses  more  widely  apart  ? — Yes ;  they  have  an  open  frontage. 

2996.  Have  they  privy  accommodation  ? — There  is  some  privy  accommodation,  but 
not  much. 

2997.  Are  the  privies,  such  as  they  are,  drained  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2998.  Do  they  communicate  Avith  the  ash-pits  ?— Yes,  the  privies  generally  do. 

2999.  What  is  the  state  of  the  property  about  Ouseburn  and  Lime-street  ?- — It  is  very 
bad  indeed,  more  particularly  Dublin-terrace  and  Mitcheson's  tenements,  in  the  centre  of 
Lime-street. 

3000.  (Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Is  that  within  the  boundary  ? — (Mr.  Town 
Clerk)  Yes. 

3001.  (Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  McNay.)  Is  that  in  a  foul  state  ? — It  is  dirty,  damp, 
unventilated,  and  overcrowded. 

3002.  Is  there  any  privy  accommodation  ? — No  privy. 

3003.  (Mr.  Totun  Clerk)  Are  yon  speaking  of  Lime-street  ? — Of  Lime-street. 

3004.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Is  there  refuse  lying  about  the  houses  ? — Yes,  immense  accumu- 
lations about  Dublin-terrace  There  is  a  privy  in  a  yard,  just  as  you  enter  into  Lime- 
street,  Potter-yard  they  call  it,  before  you  come  to  Dublin-terrace,  and  an  ash-pit 
connected  with  it. 

300,5.  Is  it  in  a  decent  condition  ? — No,  it  is  very  dirty. 

3006.  For  how  many  people  does  it  serve  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  in  Lime-street. 

3007.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  Lime-street  ? — I  do  not  separately. 
3007a.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Is  that  privy  vinder  cover  ? — Yes. 

3008.  Do  you  have  to  get  over  a  mountain  of  filth  to  get  at  it? — You  have. 

3009.  In  the  dark  ? — You  have.  I  see  there  is  a  district  here  consistino-  of  Cut-bank, 
Lime-street,  Ouse-street,  Tyne-street,  Miller's-hill,  and  St.  Ann's-terrace,  containing  a 
population  of  1,711. 

3010.  (Chairman.)  What  privy  accommodation  have  the  people  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  district  ; — In  Cut-bank  there  are  some  privies.  In  Lime-street  I  know  of  none 
but  the  one  I  have  mentioned  to  you. 
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T.F.  McNay,  Esq.  3011.  Are  there  any  otliers  ? — In  Tyne-street  some  of  the  houses,  I  believe,  have  privies. 

  3012.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Is  the  paving  good  in  this  part  of  your  district  ? — In  Lime-street 

24tli  Jan.  1854.  there  is  flagging  along  the  front  of  the  houses,  but  there  is  no  paving  in  the  street. 
  3013.  And  in  the  entries  about  there  ? — The  paving  is  very  bad. 

3014.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  was  there  generally  about  the  houses  of 
the  poorer  peojile  in  that  district,  within  the  borough,  great  filth  ? — There  was. 

3015.  In  respect  of  ventilation,  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  in  Sandgate  the 
houses  are  so  closely  set  together  that  betvs^een  the  rows  of  houses  there  are  little  more 
than  chinks,  from  three  to  four  feet  wide  on  the  average,  for  the  admission  of  air,  and 
that  many  rooms  never  get  any  direct  sunshine  ;  is  that  the  case  in  your  end  of 
Sandgate  ? — It  is.  There  are  many  rooms  into  which,  if  I  go  to  visit  a  patient  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  the  height  of  summer,  I  must  take  a  candle  before  I  can  see  my 
patient. 

3016.  Do  you  find  that  those  patients  have  as  good  a  chance  of  recovery  as  if  they 
were  in  rooms  where  you  could  see  them  without  candle-light  ? — Certainly  not ;  by  no 
means. 

3017.  Is  there  any  sensible  difference  in  the  j^roperty  of  Sandgate  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south  side  of  St.  Ann's-street  ? — The  lanes  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Ann's-street  are 
for  the  most  part  what  they  call  cid  de  sacs,  blind  alleys  ;  those  on  the  south  side  are 
open  at  each  end. 

3018.  (Chairman.)  Entirely  open  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ? — Yes. 

3019.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  patients  in  any  of  the  property  there  which  belongs  to 
the  corporation  ?— I  do  not  know  to  whom  the  property  belongs. 

3020.  You  spoke  of  Mitcheson's-buildings  ;  are  there  not  two  places  of  that  name  in 
your  district  ? — There  are  two  ;  there  are  Mitcheson's-buildings  on  the  New-road. 

3021.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  property? — Very  bad  indeed;  very  dark.  You 
must  take  a  candle  in  many  of  those  rooms  before  you  can  see  your  patient. 

•  3022.  Is  it  overcrowded  ? — Overcrowded,  inhabited  by  Irish. 

3023.  As  you  enter  there,  are  the  floors  some  steps  below  the  level  of  the  road  ? — 
They  are. 

3024.  Thus  a  soakage  of  filth  and  damp  occurs  there  ? — It  must  do. 

3025.  Does  it  happen  to  you,  on  entering  those  houses  in  wet  weather,  to  find  that 
wet  has  passed  into  the  rooms,  that  there  are  puddles  in  the  rooms  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

3026.  Do  you  consider  those  houses  fit  for  human  habitation  ? — No  ;  they  were  shut 
up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  cholera. 

3027.  And  are  now  re-opened  ? — They  are  now  re-opened,  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  fever  in  them  since. 

3028.  Were  they  shut  up  by  the  authority  of  the  corporation  ? — I  shorfld  think  so. 

3029.  {Chairman.)  Was  any  material  improvement  made  in  them  before  they  were 
re-opened  ? — No,  they  are  just  in  the  same  state,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

3030.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  Which  houses  do  you  speak  of  ? — Mitcheson's-buildings  in 
the  New-road. 

3031.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  had  a  good  deal  of  ilhiess  there  of  late? — Yes,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  fever  there  through  this  month. 

3032.  Do  you  still  find  there  the  same  sanitary  evils  ;  do  you  find  the  same  over- 
crowding, the  same  dirt,  the  same  low  level  of  floor,  and  the  same  disposition  to  soakage 
as  you  found  previously  to  their  closure  ? — Exactly  the  same. 

3033.  No  improvement  in  ventilation  ? — None. 

3034.  Do  you  believe  them  to  be  now  as  unsuitable  for  human  habitation  as  when 
they  were  closed  ? — I  do. 

3035.  Was  it  under  your  signature  that  they  were  closed  ? — No  ;  I  think  they  were 
closed  by  Dr.  Allen,  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

3036.  The  other  Mitcheson's-buildings  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lime-street,  I 
believe  ? — It  is  in  the  centre  of  Lime-street. 

3037.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  property  there  ? — Very  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  mentioned  to  you  in  the  New-road,  excepting  that  Dublin-terrace  is  on  a  high 
elevation,  whereas,  in  the  New-road  locality,  it  is  on  a  very  low  level. 

3038.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  With  all  the  refuse  baking  in  the  hot  sun  ? — Yes,  it  is  built  in 
the  middle  of  a  swamp. 

3039.  (Mr.  Simon)  Although  on  a  high  level,  do  you  find  it  dry? — No;  there  is  a 
bank  behind  the  houses  which  drains  down  into  the  walls,  and  the  houses  themselves 
are  built  in  a  swamp  in  front  of  it. 

3040.  There  are  two  levels  of  houses  there,  are  there  not,  a  lower  and  a  higher  level  ? 
— There  are. 

3041.  The  lower  called  Mitcheson's  ? — Yes. 

3042.  And  the  upper  called  Dublin-terrace  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  Mitcheson's-buildings  too, 
though  it  also  goes  by  the  name  of  DubHn-terrace. 

3043.  Do  you  believe  those  to  be  imfit  for  human  habitation  ? — I  do  ;  I  always  have 
done. 

3044.  Are  there  many  houses  in  Lime-street  which  you  believe  to  be  unfit  for 
habitation  ? — There  are  some  others  besides  those  in  Lime-street. 
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304<5.  Do  you  believe  the  east  end  of  Sandgate  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — I         Mc  Nay,Esq. 

believe  that,  taking  Sandgate  as  a  whole,  the  whole  of  it  is  unfit  for  human  habitation.   , 

I  believe  the  whole  of  it  would  be  better  removed.  24th  Jan.  1854. 

3046.  Leaving  out  for  the  moment  those  better  houses  that  form  the  outside  or  crust   

of  the  mass,  and  taking  the  inside  houses  of  Sandgate,  do  you  consider  them  to  be  fit 
for  human  habitation  1 — I  believe  that  the  entries  in  my  district  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  White  Boar-entry,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Ann's-street,  is  a  very  bad 
entry;  it  was  there  that  cholera  first  appeared  in  my  district  last  year.  It  was  full  of 
fever,  diu-ing  the  fever  epidemic,  in  every  room. 

•3047.  Do  you  find  generally,  in  respect  of  these  properties,  that  fever  has  prevailed  in 
them?-— Yes. 

304S.  Do  you  find  generally  that  the  mortality  is  high  ? — The  mortality  is  high  there. 

8049.  Do  children  die  at  a  great  pace  there  ? — Both  children  and  grown  up  people.  I 
have  seen  the  rooms  in  that  district,  during  the  fever  epidemic,  ftdl  of  both  children  and 
grown  up  people  dying. 

3050.  What  was  the  largest  mortality  which  you  had  from  cholera  in  any  spot  of  your 
district  ? — -There  were  fourteen  deaths  in  Lime-street. 

3051.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  happen  to  know  the  population  of  Lime-street  by 
itself  ? — No  ;  I  gave  you  the  population  of  Lime-street  with  one  or  two  more  places. 

3052.  Can  you  give  us  the  mortality  in  all  those  places  together  ? — In  all  those  places 
that  I  mentioned  together  there  was  a  mortality  of  thirty  ;  or  1  in  every  57  of  the 
population. 

3053.  30  in  1,711  ?— Yes. 

3054.  {M7\  Simon.)  Can  you  mention  in  your  district,  either  within  or  without  the 
borough  boundary,  any  decent  habitations  for  the  labouring  classes  ? — There  is  a  good 
deal  of  tenemented  property  in  my  district,  inhabited  by  working  men,  which  is  very 
decent  property. 

3055.  Kept  in  good  order  ? — Yes. 

3056.  Where  is  that  ? — In  the  streets  immediately  adjoining  my  own  residence,  in 
Gibson-street,  and  Howard-street,  and  Richmond-street. 

3057.  Did  they  suffer  from  cholera  there  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cholera 
there. 

3058.  Had  they  privies  or  water-closets  ? — They  had  privies. 

3059.  At  each  house  ? — At  each  house. 

3060.  In  the  back  yard  or  in  the  cellar  ? — In  the  back  yard. 

3061.  With  an  ash-pit  communicating  with  it? — The  ash-pit  communicates  with  all  I 
have  seen.    I  have  not  been  in  every  house,  but  in  a  number  of  them. 

3062.  (Chairman.)  Are  the  yards  between  one  row  of  houses  and  the  next  spacious  ? — 
No,  small  generally. 

3063.  The  two  rows  are  near  together  ? — Yes. 

3064.  And  the  effluvia  from  the  privies  would  of  course  lie  in  a  pool  there  ? — It  lies  in 
a  pit  between  them. 

3065.  (Mr.  Simon)  So  that  in  the  space  between  the  back  of  Richmond-street  and 
the  back  of  Howard-street  there  stands  a  row  of  privies  and  ash-pits  ? — Yes. 

3066.  None  of  those  privies  being  drained  ? — There  are  drains,  I  believe,  in  the  whole 
of  that  district. 

3067.  But  do  the  privies  communicate  with  the  drains  ?^I  am  not  aware  whether  they 
do  or  not. 

3068.  Is  there  any  supply  of  water  to  the  privies  ? — No. 

3069.  {Chairman)  This  space,  occupied  by  the  privies  and  ash-pits,  as  I  see  on  the 
map,  is  entirely  built  round,  both  at  the  sides  and  ends  ? — Entirely. 

3070.  {Mr.  Simon.)  A  decent  and  cleanly  population  inhabit  those  houses  ? — They  are 
generally  inhabited  by  decent  working  people. 

3071.  About  the  part  which  lies  outside  the  borough,  the  district  of  Byker,  we  have 
some  information,  derived  from  one  of  the  visitors  who  were  here  at  the  time  of  the 
cholera,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Langston  ;  do  you  recollect  it  ? — I  do  not  know  him. 

3072.  I  will  read  to  you  a  few  paragraphs  about  the  place  ;  it  will  perhaps  shorten  your 
examination,  if  you  will  tell  me  whether  they  are  generally  correct.  He  speaks  of  St. 
Peter's  and  Dent's  Hole  ;  they  are  both  in  that  district,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

3073.  He  says,  "  The  structural  arrangement  is  very  bad,  for  in  almost  every  house  the 
"rooms  are  small  and  low,  without  means  for  ventilation,  and  have  contracted  windows 
"  much  below  the  ceiling.  Many  are  very  dark,  and  the  doorway,  where  (as  there  often 
"  is)  there  is  only  one,  forming  a  cul  de  sac  within,  is  generally  on  the  same  side  with  the 
"  window  ? " — Yes. 

3074.  "  The  space  allotted  to  dwelling-houses  is  very  small  indeed  ;  houses  being  jammed 
"  in  against  other  houses,  and  mingled  up  in  close  and  confused  contact  or  near  proximity 
"  with  privies,  cesspools,  cinder  and  refuse  middens,  heaps  of  filth  of  every  description, 
"  and  other  buildings  "  ? — Yes. 

3075.  "  Yards  scarcely  exist ;  for  the  few  square  feet  of  bestrewed  surface  at  the  back 
"  of  some  dwellings  scarcely  deserve  the  name? " — Yes,  that  is  correct. 

3076.  "  The  houses  and  premises  are  almost  choked  up  with  stinking  materials  ;  and 
"  there  had  been  no  change  up  to  my  departure? " — That  is  correct. 
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T.F.  I)I.cNay,  Esq.      3077.  Would  it  be  the  case  that,  during  his  stay  here,  tliere  would  have  been  no  change 

  in  those  respects  I — There  is  no  change  that  I  am  aware  of. 

24th  Jan.  1854.       3078.  The  district  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  no  drainage  or  sewerage  whatever  ? — I 
■  do  not  think  it  has  any. 

3079.  In  respect  of  privies  he  says,  "In  almost  the  whole  district  of  Dent's  Hole  not  a 
"  privy  exists,  and  persons  here  throw  out  the  contents  of  utensils  (used  within  the  only 
"  room  they  have  for  household  purposes  and  sleeping  in,)  in  front  of  their  doors,  there 
"  not  being  even  ash-pits  for  its  reception  ?  " — That  is  true. 

3080.  "  Thus  at  a  place  called  West  House,  at  the  extreme  east  of  Dent's  Hole  and 
"  bordering  upon  St.  Anthony's  and  the  notorious  colliery  district  of  Walker,  there  are 
"  in  all  eighty -four  persons,  occupying  only  twenty-four  rooms  and  sleeping  in  eighteen 
"  beds.  Those  living  in  the  front  and  two  sides  of  the  square  throw  out  everything 
"  before  their  doors,  drains  even  being  absent,  except  one  at  the  back  which  is  not  used 
"  by  those  on  the  front  and  sides,  and  which  is  in  itself  a  nuisance,  because  close  to  the 
"  doors  of  some  houses,  with  an  open  grate  evolving  a  loathsome  stench,  besides  passing 
"  beneath  the  floor  of  occupied  rooms,  the  crevices  between  the  boards  of  which  admit 
"  freely  the  effluvium,  and  at  times  even  the  sewer  fluid  itself,  and  always  keeping  it 
"  wet."  Is  that  true? — I  cannot  speak  to  those  particulars;  I  do  not  know  them.  I 
know  West  House,  but  I  have  not  been  there  for  a  very  long  time. 

3081.  Supposing  that  description  to  be  authenticated,  should  you  conceive  those  houses 
to  be  fit  for  human  habitation  ? — No,  I  should  say  not. 

3082.  Do  you  know  Pity  Me  ?— I  do. 

3083.  A  place  occupied  by  eleven  families,  consisting  of  forty-eight  persons,  in  twelve 
rooms,  and  sleeping  in  twenty-one  beds,  with  no  privies,  drains,  or  middens  ? — I  have  not 
counted  them  ;  I  cannot  say. 

3084.  "  All  here  again  is  thrown  out  before  the  houses  1" — Yes,  that  is  correct ;  I  can 
answer  for  that. 

3085.  Withoiit  answering  for  the  population,  you  can  answer  for  the  fact,  that  all  the 
filth  is  thrown  out  before  the  houses  ?-— I  can. 

3086.  '•'  At  houses  on  Ropery  Bank,  Dent's  Hole,  twelve  families  live  in  twelve  rooms, 
"  in  all  fifty  persons,  lying  in  twenty-six  beds.  I  might  go  through  the  whole 
"  district  of  Dent's  Hole,  reiterating  the  same  at  every  nest  of  habitations."  Do  you 
believe  that  the  general  statements  here  made  about  the  crowding,  the  absence  of  privy 
accommodation,  and  the  accumulations  of  refuse  about  the  houses,  were  true  with  respect 
to  the  greater  part  of  Dent's  Hole  ? — I  believe  them  to  be  so. 

3087.  He  says,  "  In  William-street,  St.  Peter's,  a  small  but  thickly  populated  street, 
"  there  are  six  privies  private  to  twelve  families,  numbering  seventy-six  persons,  and 
"  these  are  mostly  within  a  few  feet  of,  or  close  to,  the  walls  and  doors  of  dwellings,  with 
"  open  seats  which  emit  a  powerful  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases.  The 
"  remaining  thirty-six  families,  the  ascertained  numbers  of  thirty-two  of  them  being  in 
'■'  the  aggregate  126  persons,  and  four  other  families  whose  numbers  were  not  ascertained, 
"  perhaps  in  all  1-50  persons,  have  no  provision  of  privies  of  any  kind?  " — I  do  not  know 
the  number  of  privies  in  William-sti'eet ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  there  are  some,  for 
I  saw  them  on  Saturday  last  on  going  through  William-street. 

3088.  Do  they  emit  a  powerful  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ? — I  did  not  perceive 
any  smell  on  Saturday  last. 

3089.  Did  you  look  closely  at  them  ? — I  did. 

3090.  He  speaks  of  the  paving  of  that  district,  "  Scattered  patches  of  rude  paving  are 
"  found  here  and  there,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  street  and  small  portions  of 
"  one  or  two  others,  where  there  are  some  general  rough  pavements,  there  is  no  paving 
"  whatever,  either  in  St.  Peter's  or  Dent's  Hole  ?" — St.  Peter's  is  very  badly  paved 
indeed. 

3091.  And  Dent's  Hole  ? — Dent's  Hole  is  not  paved  at  all,  I  think. 

3092.  And  he  adds,  "  I  am  told  it  is  quite  impassable  for  wheel  carriages  in  some 
places  in  winter  ?  " — It  is  scarcely  passable  for  any  one,  even  for  foot-passengers. 

3093.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk).  At  any  time? — In  winter,  in  bad  weather. 

3094.  {M')\  Simon.)  He  describes  then  that  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Peter's,  where  the 
five  streets  of  St.  Peter's  run  up  to,  there  is  some  immense  accumulation  of  filth  ;  do  you 
know  of  that  ? — They  are  laying  down  earth  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Peter's,  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  up  the  hollow  there,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  much  filth  there ; 
I  have  not  seen  it. 

3095.  I  will  read  you  in  detail  what  he  says.  "At  the  elevated  or  north  end  of  the 
"  five  principal  streets  is  a  field  or  plot,  where  the  debris  and  refuse  of  glasshouses, 
"  potteries,  and  other  manufactories  are  thrown,  carried  there  by  means  of  carts?" — Yes, 
that  is  true. 

3096.  "  It  is  principally  the  residue  of  combustion,  cinders  and  vitrified  matters,  often 
put  there  in  a  state  of  ignition  ?  " — Yes. 

3097.  "  And  for  a  time  continues  to  burn  beneath  the  surface,  leaving  a  crust  above, 
deceptive  of  solidity  ?" — Yes. 
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3098.  "  And  it  is  current  among  the  people  of  the  district  (with  what  amount  of  truth  T.F.  McNay,  Esq 
"  I  cannot  certify,)  that  some  children  at  a  recent  period  have  been  burnt  to  death  by  the   

"  giving  way  of  this  crust,  and  their  falling  into  the  heated  mass  beneath  while  playing    24th  Jan.  1854. 

"  upon  it  f — I  never  heard  of  that ;  I  think  I  should  have  clone  if  it  had  been  the  case.  

I  am  in  St.  Peter's  nearly  every  day. 

3099.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  that  stuff  still  burning  is  thrown  out  there  ? — 
I  have  seen  it  occasionally. 

3100.  From  glasshouses? — From  glasshouses  ;  it  very  soon  goes  out. 

3101.  "  This  is  the  spot,"  he  says,  "  spoken  of  before  as  the  depot  for  the  ordure  and 
"  filth  from  the  various  streets,  in  the  absence  of  privies  and  middens.  Here,  exposed  to 
"  an  extensive  surface,  flowing  down  the  streets  and  stagnating  in  their  hollows,  the  filth 
"  steams  off  its  effluvium  congenial  to  epidemic  diseases  V — It  may  be  the  case,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it ;  and  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  it  from  any  inhabitant  of  St.  Peter's. 
I  have  not  seen  the  filth  deposited  there  ;  I  know  tiiey  are  filling  up  the  hollow  there  by 
depositing  the  refuse  from  manufactories. 

3102.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  1  just  want  to  ask  a  question,  in  order  to  acquit  the 
surveyor  of  highways  of  any  responsibility  for  the  township  of  Byker,  where  these 
streets  are  situated,  which  is,  whether  you  do  not  know  that  the  proprietors  have 
refused  to  allow  those  streets  to  be  treated  as  public  streets,  and  have  occasionally  passed 
a  bar  across  them,  preventing  a  thoroughfare  in  the  street  or  road  approaching  St.  Peter's, 
so  as  to  preserve  it  as  a  private  place  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  bar  beside  Plummer's-row. 

3103.  Which  is  occasionally  shut,  to  preserve  the  private  right,  and  to  exclude  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  surveyor  of  liighways  ;  so  that  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  in  this  respect  ? — 
I  know  it  to  be  the  case  that  there  is  a  bar  there. 

3104.  (Chairman.)  Excepting  the  allusion  here  made  to  the  nuisances  arising  from  the 
refuse  deposited,  and  without  vouching  for  the  details  of  numbers  of  rooms,  persons,  and 
so  on,  do  the  passages  which  you  have  heard  read  out  of  this  paper,  convey  to  you  the 
idea  of  exaggerated  statements  or  otherwise  ? — I  believe  them  to  be  substantially  correct. 

3105.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  believe  that  throughout  Byker  there  is  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  filth  which  is  described  there  ? — I  do. 

3106.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  there  within  the  last  six  months  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

3107.  Do  you  know  of  any  bye-laws  that  have  been  made  for  the  regulation  of 
lodging-houses  before  September  in  last  year  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3108.  Do  you  know  of  any  regulations  that  have  been  laid  down  for  cleansing  filthy 
and  unwholesome  dwellings  ? — I  suppose  there  are  some  regulations  for  the  purpose. 

3109.  Do  you  know  any  such.  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

8110.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  seen  any  signs  of  any  such  being  put  in  force  ? — I  have 
not  seen  any  such  signs. 

3111.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  seen  places  which  you  would  call  filthy  and  unwhole- 
some places,  remain  unimproved  and  in  the  same  condition  year  after  year  ? — I  have. 

3112.  Are  cattle  and  pigs  kept  much  in  your  district  ? — In  some  places  they  are. 

31 1 3.  As  a  nuisance  in  any  part  ? — -Yes. 

3114.  Where  ? — I  remember  a  woman  dying  of  cholera  in  1849  at  Byker  Bar,  and 
there  was  an  ass  in  the  room  at  the  time  ;  and  in  Micheson's  tenements,  in  Lime-street, 
there  was  a  stable  in  a  house. 

3115.  In  regard  of  pigs  how  is  it? — Pigs  are  kept  in  difterent  parts  of  the  district, 
not  so  many  as  there  were ;  I  believe  that  that  nuisance  is  a  good  deal  abated. 

3116.  (Chairman.)  None  are  kept  in  dwelling-houses? — ^Not  in  dwelling-houses. 

3117.  You  know  of  some  regulations  having  been  enforced  with  reference  to  swine 
keeping  ? — Yes. 

3118.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Should  you  say,  from  the  condition  of  your  district  generally, 
that  it  was  desirable  that  rules  should  be  enforced  there  for  the  cleansing  of  filthy  and 
unwholesome  dwellings  ? — Certainly. 

3119.  From  1846  to  the  present  time  should  you  say  that  that  has  been  necessary? — 
Certainly  I  should. 

3120.  Do  you  believe  that  the  mortality  in  your  distiict  from  epidemic  diseases,  from 
fever,  and  from  cholera  particularly,  has  depended  in  any  degree  on  defective  sanitary 
arrangements  ? — I  believe  it  has  partly  depended  on  defective  sanitary  arrangements. 

3121.  Have  you  seen  any  considerable  mortality  from  fever,  or  from  cholera  in  places 
that  are  free  from  any  sanitary  defect  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3122.  Had  you  any  complaints  of  the  quality  of  the  water  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  cholera  ? — ^Yes,  very  great. 

3123.  Can  you  speak  on  that  subject  from  your  own  observation  ? — I  saw  the  water. 

3124.  Was  it  thick  or  otherwise  ? — It  was  very  thick  and  dirty. 

3125.  Had  it  any  disagreeable  taste  or  disagreeable  smell? — I  did  not  drink  it. 

3126.  Did  you  smell  it  ? — I  did  not.    I  cannot  speak  to  the  smell. 

3127.  (Cliuirman.)  Did  you  think  it  requisite,  as  a  medical  m.an,  to  give  any  instruc- 
tions to  your  patients  with  reference  to  its  quality  ? — I  told  every  one  that  I  came  in 
contact  with  not  to  drink  it. 

3128.  You  thought  that  your  duty  as  a  medical  man  ? — I  thought  it  my  duty. 
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T.F.McNay,  Esq.      3129.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  ill  effects  produced  by  it  ? — I  believe  that 

  it  produced  diarrhoea. 

24th  Jan.  1854.       31.30.  Have  you  any  special  instances  to  which  you  would  refer  in  evidence  of  that  ? — ■ 
No  I  have  not. 

3131.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Is  that  your  general  impression? — That  is  my  general 
impression.  Cholera  began  to  subside  after  the  company  ceased  to  draw  tlie  water  from 
the  Tyne. 

3132.  (Chairman^  That  is  your  impression  ? — It  did  so. 

3133.  Do  you  regard  that  merely  as  a  coincidence,  or  as  a  matter  of  cause  and  effect? 
— Whether  it  was  a  matter  of  cause  and  effect  or  not  we  cannot  teU  ;  it  was  a  coincidence 
unquestionably. 

3134.  You  do  not  wish  to  give  any  opinion  stronger  than  that? — The  mortality 
continued  to  increase,  I  believe,  for  two  or  three  days  after  they  ceased  to  draw  water 
from  the  Tyne  ;  but  there  was  still  Tyne  water  supplied  from  the  pipes.  The  secretary  of 
the  water  company  stated  in  my  hearing,  a  day  or  two  after  they  had  ceased  to  draw  the 
water,  that  there  was  still  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  pipes  which  must  be  used  by  the 
people. 

3135.  (To  Mr.  Main.)  I  suppose  that  would  necessarily  be  the  case.  Your  reservoirs 
wou.ld  be  more  or  less  full  of  Tyne  water  on  the  15th? — Very  likely  on  the  first  day. 

3136.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  not  extend  beyond  the  first  day  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would. 

3137.  (To  Mr.  MeRay.)  Had  you  occasion,  owing  to  your  official  position,  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  superintending  inspectors  or  other  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  ? — 
I  had. 

3138.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  favour  us  with  your  opinion  upon  that  subject? — 
Upon  what  subject  ? 

3139.  With  reference  to  their  conduct  here,  which  has  been  impugned  in  different  ways 
for  one  thing  or  another? — I  perfectly  agree  with  what  Dr.  Gavin  stated  to-day,  that  it 
would  have  been  much  better  if  the  arrangements,  which  he  was  unable  to  complete 
before  the  23d,  had  been  completed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  epidemic.  I  think, 
if  those  arrangements  had  been  completed  then,  there  might  have  been  much  life  saved. 

3140.  No  doubt  about  it.  But  do  you  impute  either  to  Dr.  Gavin  or  to  Mr.  Grainger 
any  remissness  in  not  completing  those  arrangements  at  an  earlier  period  ? — I  believe  that 
they  brought  them  into  operation  as  soon  as  they  could. 

3141.  You  would  not  countenance  any  charge  of  remissness,  or  tardiness,  or  slackness, 
or  indifference  ? — The  arrangements  were  very  tardily  completed,  but  what  was  the  cause 
of  it  I  cannot  tell.  Dr.  Gavin  states  himself  to-day  that  it  would  have  been  very 
desirable  to  have  had  them  completed  earlier.  I  think  so  too.  Why  they  were  not 
completed  earlier  I  cannot  tell.    I  have  no  opinion  upon  the  matter. 

3142.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  as  to  the  expediency  or  non-expediency,  or  as  to 
the  difficulties  of  calling  together  the  medical  profession  ? — I  think  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  they  had  been  called  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic. 

3143.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  connection  with  that  subject  upon  which  you  have 
anything  to  offer  ? — No. 

3144.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  a  state  of  circumstances  existed  here  which  may 
have  impeded  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  carrying  out  any  such  intention  of 
summoning  together  the  medical  profession  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  would  have  been 
any  impediment  offered  to  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  by  the  medical  men  of 
Newcastle. 

3145.  Did  you  hear  what  Dr.  Gavin  said  as  to  the  result  of  a  meeting,  where,  on  one 
occasion,  he  had  attempted  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  men  ? — I  did.  I 
was  not  at  the  meeting. 

3146.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  circumstances  which  then  prevented  that  meeting 
having  any  beneficial  results  might  have  been  in  operation  at  any  previous  time,  supposing 
any  other  such  meeting  had  been  attempted  previously? — I  do  not  know  what  the 
circumstances  were  that  interrupted  the  meeting. 

3147.  You  are  not  intimately  cognizant  of  the  matter? — No.  I  beheve  that  every 
assistance  would  have  been  given  by  the  medical  men  of  Newcastle  to  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Health  if  they  had  been  called  together.  That  is  my  impression  of  my  medical 
brethren. 

3148.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  to  the 
Commission  ?— None. 

3149.  (The  clerk  to  the  board  of  guardians.)  You  have  spoken  about  accumulations 
of  filth  about  Lime-street  and  other  parts  of  your  district.  Did  you  make  any  repre- 
sentation to  the  board  of  guardians  about  them? — I  have  frequently  reported  them,  when 
the  inspector  of  nuisances  called  upon  me  to  inspect  them. 

3150.  From  the  habits  of  the  people,  are  you  of  opinion  that,  if  you  were  to  remove 
them  to-day,  the  inspector  of  nuisances  would,  perhaps,  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  have  to 
report  a  similar  accumulation  again  ? — It  is  most  likely  he  would. 
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3151.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  the  houses  in  which  these  people  reside  to  have  been 
furnished  with  proper  privy  and  ash-pit  accommodation,  and  those  privies  and  ash-pits 
to  have  been  properly  cleansed  and  emptied  from  time  to  time,  do  you  think,  that  you 
would  then  have  foimd  excrement  and  filth  habitually  flung  about  the  surface  ? — Certainly 
not. 

3152.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  this  accumulation  a.nd  re-accumulation  of  nuisances 
is  dependent  on  any  perverse  love  of  filth  in  the  inhabitants,  or  only  on  the  want  of 
accommodation  in  the  houses  which  they  are  compelled  to  occupy  ? — Only  on  the  want  of 
accommodation. 

3153.  {Cliairman  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  guardians.)  You  have  been  present,  I 
believe,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  while  we  have  been  examining  in  succession 
the  five  medical  officers  of  the  five  districts  of  the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Newcastle.  Are 
you  of  opinion  that  any  of  the  statements  made  by  those  gentlemen  are  exaggerated  or 
incorrect  in  any  degree  ;  and  would  you  wish  us  to  go  further  into  any  point  ? — have 
no  reason  to  think  so,  sir  ;  and  I  think  that  they  are  substantially  quite  correct. 


Septimus  Wllliam  Eayne,  Esq.,  sworn. 

3154.  (Ghairman.)  You  are  surgeon  to  the  police  force  of  this  town  ? — I  am.  S.  W.  Ruyne,  Esq. 

3155.  Have  you  been  so  for  some  years  ? — Nine  years.   

3156.  How  many  years  have  you  practised  in  the  town  ? — Nearly  twelve.  2lst  Jan.  1854. 

3157.  In  that  time  have  you  had  occasion  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  state   • 

of  the  town  generally  ? — -I  have.  I  think  I  can  give  a  general  description  of  most  of  the 

districts. 

3158.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  us,  what,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  condition 
of  the  district  of  St.  John  on  the  31st  of  August  1853,  shortly  before  the  late  outbreak; 
for  instance,  about  Castle  Garth  ? — I  have  been  frequently  in  Castle  Garth,  and  have 
known  it  since  the  year  1831  intimately.    I  served  my  time  close  to  it. 

3159.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Town  Glerh.)  Is  that  within  the  borough  ?  —Yes. 

3160.  (To  Mr.  Rayne.)  What  was  the  condition  of  the  house  property  there  ? — Very 
bad  indeed,  and  is  at  the  present  time. 

3161.  The  points  upon  which  we  chiefly  wish  your  opinion  are  these, — as  to  the  privy 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants,  as  to  their  drainage,  as  to  their  water  supply,  as  to 
the  ventilation  of  the  houses,  as  to  the  crowding  of  inmates  in  the  rooms,  and  as  to  the 
scavenage  of  the  district.  Will  you  state  anything  that  lies  within  your  knowledge  on 
those  points  ?— I  consider  that  the  greatest  number  of  the  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Castle  Garth  are  in  a  bad  state,  unfit  for  human  beings  ;  overcrowded ;  that 
they  are  in  want  of  ventilation  ;  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  privies  ;  that  the  excre- 
ment is  thrown  out  from  the  kits,  and  that  the  scavenging  is  bad. 

3162.  (Ghairman.)  You  say  you  have  known  that  district  for  twelve  years  ? — I  have 
known  that  district  since  1831.  I  served  my  time  in  it ;  but  for  four  years  I  knew  it 
intimately,  and  have  known  it  again  in  practice  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

3163.  In  your  opinion,  what  degree  of  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  Castle  Garth  between  the  time  when  you  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  and  the 
month  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  visitation  ?— I  think  that  the  making 
of  the  High  Level  railway  bridge  took  away  a  great  many  dwellings  which  were  very 
improper,  but  left  the  others  to  be  overcrowded.  There  is  a  particular  place,  called 
Bankside,  stiU  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  arches  of  bridge  are  the  receptacles  for 
what  ought  to  go  into  privies. 

3164.  {Mr.  Simon)  What  is  the  condition  of  Clogger's-entry,  Side? — I  consider  that 
it  is  in  a  very  bad  state. 

3165.  {Ghairman)  With  reference  to  the  houses  not  swept  away  by  the  railway 
operations  in  Castle  Garth,  what  improvement,  in  your  opinion,  has  taken  place  between 
1831  and  August  1853  ? — I  think  there  is  more  ventilation  now,  since  the  opening  of 
that  bridge,  than  there  was  ;  the  area  is  not  so  crowded. 

8166.  {Mr.  Simon)  Independently  of  the  change  made  in  the  locality  by  the  con- 
struction of  that  bridge,  have  any  other  improvements  been  introduced  ? — -Not  that  I  am 
aware  of.  I  have  not  seen  any  improvements  in  the  dwellings  ;  they  are  worse,  if  any- 
tliing,  more  dilapidated. 

3 1 67.  Are  you  aware  of  any  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  Clogger's-entry, 
Side? — I  think  Clogger's-entry  is  better  paved  than  it  was  in  1832,  1833,  and  1834  ; 
better  flao-o-ed. 

3168.  {Chairman.)  When  you  say  that  in  Castle  Garth  a  certain  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  ventilation,  do  you  mean  to  exclude  the  suggestion  that  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  any  other  detail,  sewers  and  drains,  for  instance  ? — There  has  not  been 
any  that  I  am  aware  of  I  have  been  there  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  police  surgeon, 
and  also  from  other  public  appointments  that  I  have,  and  I  have  felt  it  very  disagreeable. 

3169.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  houses  in  Castle  Garth  have  in  those  twenty  years 
been  materially  improved,  except  in  respect  of  the  additional  ventilation  aflbrded  by  the 
operations  of  the  railway  company  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 
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S.W.  Rayne,  Esq.      3170.  With  reference  to  the  houses  in  Clogger's-entry,  are  you  aware  of  any  improve- 

  ments  in  any  other  point  except  that  of  paving? — 1  am  not ;  I  do  not  pass  tliere  very 

2l8t  Jan.  1854.     often  ;  perhaps  I  am  once  in  three  months  in  Clogger's-entry.    I  attend  a  large  manu- 

■  —       factory,  the  people  of  which  live  in  different  parts  of  the  town.    Sometimes  I  am  there 

twice  or  three  times  a  week,  and  then  for  three  or  four  weeks  together  I  am  not  there 
at  all. 

3171.  With  reference  to  Dawson's-coiu't,  what  is  its  conditioB  ? — It  is  in  a  most  filthy 
state,  and  always  is  and  has  been. 

S172.  No  improvement  there  ? — I  conceive  none. 

3173.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Then  there  is  Orchard-street.  Is  Orchard-street  a  street  of  some 
considerable  width  ? — It  is. 

3174.  And  of  some  pretensions,  is  it  not? — No,  not  of  any  great  pretensions.  It  is 
inhabited  by  a  good  many  people  belonging  to  the  manufactories. 

3175.  Tenemented  property? — Yes  ;  one  and  two  room  tenements. 

3176.  Have  they  privies ?— I  believe  there  is  a  deficiency  of  privies;  but  I  AviU  not 
swear  to  that. 

3177.  Soiith-street  ? — South-street  is  in  a  bad  condition,  too.  In  all  those  streets  I 
have  attended  a  great  deal  of  fever. 

3178.  Forth-street  ? — Forth-street  is  better  ;  there  is  more  ventilation  ;  it  is  a  more 
open  street,  and  a  better  class  of  houses. 

3179.  Do  you  find  it  defective  in  its  arrangements? — I  think  the  condition  of  Forth- 
street  is  pretty  tolerable  ;  you  do  not  see  any  excrement  in  the  street,  but  you  have 
slops,  and  those  things. 

3180.  Is  it  inhabited  by  a  higher  class? — I  think  a  better  class  of  working  people. 

3181.  Have  they  privies  ? — I  wiU  not  swear  to  that.    I  have  not  made  inquiries. 

3182.  The  Close  ? — -Many  parts  of  the  Close  are  very  bad  indeed. 

3183.  (Chairman).  In  all  those  respects  which  we  have  mentioned? — Yes;  want  of 
privies  and  of  sewers,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excrement  in  the  chinks. 

3184.  Overcrowding? — In  parts  of  the  Close  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overcrowding. 
Some  of  the  houses  built  on  the  Bankside  are  very  much  overcrowded,  and  in  a  very  poor 
condition. 

3185.  (Mr.  Simon.)  In  the  several  places,  excepting  Forth-street,  which  we  have 
mentioned.  Castle  Garth,  Clogger's-entry,  Dawson's-court,  Orchard-street,  South- street, 
the  Close,  and  Bankside,  are  there  a  great  number  of  houses  to  which  you  would  apply 
the  terms  filthy  and  unwholesome  ? — There  are  ;  and  they  are  very  disagreeable  to  go 
into  at  night. 

3186.  Should  you  say  that  the  majority  of  the  houses  in  those  districts  deserved  those 
epithets  of  filthy  and  unwholesome  ? — I  should  say  so. 

3187.  As  regards  the  improvements  which  may  have  taken  place  in  those  districts  in 
the  last  20  years,  or  in  the  last  seven  years,  say  from  June  1846  to  August  1853  ? — In 
some  of  those  streets  the  scavenging  is  better  than  it  used  to  be.  At  one  time  I  remember 
there  was  no  scavenging  at  all  in  those  streets. 

3188.  The  dwellings? — The  dwellings,  I  think,  are  much  about  the  same. 

3189.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  in  your  visits  to  those  districts,  since  1846  and 
previously  to  the  31st  of  August  1853,  to  the  efi"ect  that  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwelHngs 
were  subject  to  the  operation  of  any  rules  or  bye-laws  made  by  the  corporation  for  the 
cleansing  of  them  ? — No  ;  I  never  saw  that  there  were  any  rules  for  cleansing ;  they 
have  always  remained  in  the  same  condition. 

3190.  Let  us  proceed  now  to  another  district — to  Pandon,  Silver- street,  Blyths  Nook, 
Pandon  Dean,  Wall  Knoll,  Craig's-alley,  Sandgate,  Garth  Heads,  and  Shield  Field. 
Those  are  mentioned  to  us  as  places  exhibiting  very  defective  sanitary  conditions.  Is 
that  your  opinion  of  them  ? — It  is.    I  think  it  could  hardly  be  worse. 

3191.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  privy  accommodation  there;  what  is  it  ? — 
It  is  very  bad  ;  there  is  hardly  any.  Shield  Field,  however,  is  a  difierent  sort  of  thing  ; 
there  is  a  new  stack  of  buildings  altogethev  there,  that  has  only  been  built  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  a  worse  thing  there  cannot  be. 

3192.  With  regard  to  Pandon,  are  the  few  privies  that  may  be  there  within  or 
without  the  houses  ? — I  nf^ver  saw  one  within  a  hoiise  throughout  all  Pandon. 

3193.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Is  there  a  public  privy  ?■ — Yes,  at  the  foot  of  Pandon.  That  is 
the  only  public  privy  I  know  there. 

3194.  [Mr.  Simon.)  Is  there  in  these  districts  a  pretty  general  habit  of  throwing 
excrements  upon  the  pavement  ? — Yes  ;  and  if  you  walk  there  at  night  you  are  apt  to 
get  a  shower  of  it. 

3195.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  ash-pit  accommodation  in  those  districts,  how  is 
it  ?— Bad. 

3196.  It  would  seem  from  the  local  Act  of  1846,  that  privies,  ash-pits,  and  receptacles 
for  manure  and  refuse  within  the  boiough,  were  made  emptiable  and  cleansable  by  the 
town  council,  or  on  their  orders.  Would  your  experience  of  the  state  of  the  privies  and 
the  ash-pits  in  those  districts  for  the  seven  years  between  1846  and  1853  induce  you  to 
think  that  that  power  had  been  adequately  enforced  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  would. 

3197.  Do  you  find  the  houses  in  those  districts,  as  a  general  thing,  supplied  with  water 
in  what  you  would  consider  an  adequate  way  ? — There  are  taps. 
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3198.  Do  you  find  enough  of  them  ? — I  really  have  not  counted  the  taps.  S.  TV.  Rayne,  Esq. 

3199.  In  what  state  have  you  found  the  walls  of  those  houses? — Very  damp.   

3200.  {Mr.  Simon)  Have  you  been  able  to  perceive  any  considerable  improvements    21st  Jan.  1854. 

in  this  district  in  the  seven  years  between  ISiG  and  1853  ? — No.    I  think  some  of  the   

places  are  worse.    I  tliink  Craig's-alley  is  in  a  worse  state  than  ever  it  was.    It  is  in  a 

worse  state  than  it  was  in  1831  and  1832  ;  there  are  more  Irish  in  it ;  it  is  more  over- 
crowded than  before.  In  1831-2-3  and  4  the  people  did  not  live  in  the  arches  under 
Craig's-ailey,  but  they  do  now ;  for  I  have  attended  people  in  a  cellar  there,  without  a 
fireplace. 

3201.  At  what  time  ? — Twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago. 

3202.  Have  you  within  the  last  seven  years  seen  any  evidence  there  of  the  carrying 
out  of  rrdes  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings  ? — Not  until  the  epidemic 
came. 

3203.  Before  the  1st  of  September  1853  ? — No,  not  before  the  1st  of  September — at  least 
not  since  the  Irish  fever.  In  18i8  and  18-19  they  were  whitewashed.  In  any  epidemic 
that  is  the  case.  During  the  Irish  fever  there  was  a  little  energy  shown,  but  after  the 
epidemic  had  gone  th^ere  was  nothing  more  done. 

3204.  Do  you  wish  us  to  accept  your  previous  evidence,  with  regard  to  tlie  first 
district,  subject  to  that  explanation  ? — Yes  ;  whenever  there  is  an  epidemic,  energy  is 
shown  by  the  authorities. 

3205.  {Chairman.)  But  how  is  it  in  the  intervals  between  the  epidemics ? — I  cannot 
say  much  for  it  then. 

3206.  The  powers  do  not  seem  to  you  to  have  been  adequately  enforced  ? — No. 

3207.  {Mr.  Simon.)  With  regard  to  Gallowgate,  Newgate-street,  Prudhoe  street. 
Park-place,  and  its  entries,  Percy-street  and  Mackford's-entry  ;  what,  in  your  opinion, 
was  the  state  of  that  district? — Gallowgate  is  in  a  very  bad  state  ;  the  people  are  allowed 
to  keep  an  immense  quantity  of  cows  and  pigs  ;  there  is  no  proper  sewerage.  The  filth 
runs  into  the  alleys,  and  I  have  attended  an  immense  quantity  of  fever  in  tliose  alleys. 
I  consider  that  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  particulai-]y  called  to  the 
state  of  Gallowgate,  and  the  state  of  the  cows  and  pigs  kept  there.  Tlie  pigs  are  kept 
there  to  the  present  time. 

3208.  {Chairman.)  At  any  time  are  pigs  kept  within  the  houses? — Not  within  the 
houses,  but  within  the  small  yard  round  which  several  families  live. 

3209.  Were  those  pigsties  in  what  you  would  call  a  proper  condition — cleanly,  and  so 
on  ? — No,  there  are  very  often  horrid  smells  from  them,  and  from  the  droppings  of  the 
cows. 

3210.  Should  you  suppose  that  adequate  bye-laws  for  regulating  the  manner  of  keeping 
swine,  and  so  on,  had  been  duly  enforced  within  the  last  seven  years  ?— No.  Even  after 
the  cholera  broke  out,  after  the  1st  of  September,  I  detected  cows  and  pigs  in  Gallowgate, 
and  also  in  Prudhoe-street. 

3211.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  walls,  have  you  ever  seen  them  damp  ? — In 
the  houses  built  on  the  bank  sides,  where  a  leakage  takes  place,  they  are  damp  from 
that  source. 

3212.  Have  you  ever  known  dwellings,  of  whose  walls  it  could  be  correctly  said  that 
they  were  damp  with  the  infiltration  of  l^qaid  filth  from  privies  and  ash-pits? — I  have. 

3213.  Once  in  your  life  or  frequently? — Frequently. 

3214'.  Have  you  also  found  houses  habitually  in  want  of  whitewashing,  cleansing,  and 
purifying  ? — I  have  frequently. 

3215.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  have  spoken  of  Gallowgate,  and  of  the  pigs  and  cows  of  that 
district.  As  regards  Newgate-street,  Prudhoe-street,  Percy-street,  Park-place,  and 
Mackford's-entry,  have  you  any  remark  to  make  ? — They  are  crowded.  There  is  a  court 
in  Prudhoe-street,  within  Park-place,  consisting  of  tenemented  houses  altogether,  and  in 
those  tenemented  houses  there  are  seventy-two  individuals,  and  they  have  one  privy, 
which  eight  months  in  the  year  is  of  no  good  whatever. 

3216.  (Chairman.)  It  was  enacted  in  the  local  Act  of  1846  that,  when  it  should 
appear  to  the  council  likely  to  tend  to  prevent  or  check  infectious  or  contagious  disease, 
it  should  be  lawful  for  them,  fi:-oin  time  to  time,  to  order  occupiei's  of  dwelling-houses  to 
whitewash,  cleanse,  and  purify  them,  or  to  do  it  at  their  expense.  Now  s|jould  you 
suppose  that  that  power  of  the  local  Act  had  ever  been  enforced  ? — It  has,  whenever 
there  has  been  an  epidemic  in  the  town,  when  the  authorities  have  got  alarmed. 

3217.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  can  recollect  the  enforcement  of  regulations  of  this  kind  at  # 
the  time  of  the  epidemic  of  Irish  fever  ? — I  can. 

3218.  And  at  the  time  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera  this  last  year  ? — I  do. 

3219.  Can  you  recollect  other  occasions  on  which  those  rules  have  been  enforced  ? — 
Not  without  there  being  an  epidemic.  I  think  once,  when  there  was  the  scarlatina,  it 
was  done  ;  I  will  not  swear  to  it. 

3220.  There  is  another — the  fourth — of  the  medical  districts,  which  takes  in  the 
following  places  :  Nortli  Shore,  the  east  end  of  Sandgate,  Ouse  Burn,  or  Lime-street, 
Mitcheson's-buildings,  Dublin-terrace,  a  part  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  part  of  St.  Peter  s. 
Now  do  those  places  present  the  same  sanitary  evils  as  you  have  adverted  to  in  the 
three  other  districts  ? — They  do,  particularly  about  Ouse  Burn  and  Lime-street  ;  Dubhn- 
terrace  is  a  frightful  place.    Dublin-terrace  is  built  upon  the  bank  side,  facing  the  Ouse 
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S.  TV.  Rayne,  Esq,  Burn.    That  is  what  I  call  a  hot-bed  of  disease.    It  lies  just  like  a  hot  frame  in  which 
_       you  produce  vegetables  ;  it  lies  upon  the  bank  side,  against  the  south  sun  ;  the  people 
21st  Jan.  18c)4.    throw  manure,  ashes,  and  excrements  upon  the  bank,  and  there  it  basks,  and  bakes,  and 
'  '      putrifies.    Fever  is  constantly  there. 

3221 .  Are  those  houses  let  in  separate  tenements  ? — They  are. 

3222.  Should  you  think  that  these  houses  would  fall  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
the  clause  of  the  local  Act,  that  empowered  the  authorities  to  make  rules  for  cleansiug 
filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings  ? — I  think  those  houses  shovdd  be  pulled  down. 

3223.  But,  during  the  time  of  their  standing  up,  shoiald  you  think  them  proper 
subjects  for  the  exercise  of  the  port^ers  of  such  an  enactment? — I  do  not  think  you  could 
much  imjtt'ove  Dublin-terrace,  without  taking  it  away  altogether. 

3224.  In  the  Hst  of  places  that  I  have  mentioned,  would  the  majority  owe  then' 
sanitary  defects  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  constructed  centuries  ago,  or  would 
their  evils  be  of  later  date  ?  Take  for  instance,  Newgate-street,  Prudhoe-street,  Percy- 
street,  and  Mackford's-entry? — Mackford's-entry  you  could  not  take  as  having  been 
built  centuries  ago,  but  you  might  take  Newgate-street  and  Percy-street. 

3225.  Are  you  aware,  as  regards  recent  constructions  within  the  boundary  of  the 
borough,  whether  due  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sanitary  necessities  of  their  future 
inhabitants  ? — I  think  there  are  not  many  recent  erections  within  the  old  borough ;  the 
recent  erections  are  Dixon's-buildings  and  those  places,  and  they  have  been  run  up  in 
such  a  way  that  the  bricks  are  not  laid  flat,  but  edgeways,  to  make  them  go  the  further. 

3226.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  mean  in  exterior  walls,  or  in  partition  walls  ? — Exterior 
walls.  The  partition  walls  are  merely  lath  and  plaster,  and  many  of  them  very  bad 
indeed. 

3227.  (Mr.  Simon.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  scavenage  of  the  streets,  and  courts 
and  alleys  within  the  borough  ? — I  cannot  say  it  is  good.  I  think  it  might  be  a  great 
deal  better ;  at  times  it  is  very  bad,  and  at  other  times  it  is  better.  That  is  my  candid 
opinion. 

3228.  Would  you  draw  a  distinction  between  the  scavenage  of  streets  and  the 
scavenage  of  courts  and  alleys  ? — There  are  a  great  many  private  courts  and  alleys  that 
the  corporation  do  not  think  come  within  their  jurisdiction,  such  as  Mackford's-entry 
and  Dawson  s-court. 

3229.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  That  they  have  no  right  to  go  into  ? — Yes  ;  the  corporation 
do  not  go  into  them. 

3230.  (Mr.  Simon.)  They  would  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  private  houses  ? — Yes. 

3231.  And  may  be  spoken  of  as  filthy  houses  ? — Shocking. 

3232.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  And  as  long  as  they  are  inhabited  by  Irish,  they  will  be, 
I  suppose  ? — I  should  thinlc  that  as  long  as  such  dwellings  are  allowed  to  exist,  to  invite 
the  low  Irish  to  dwell  in  them,  they  will  be. 

3233.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Is  it  within  your  experience,  as  a  practitioner  in  this  town,  that 
illness  is  associated  in  any  considerable  degree  with  the  defective  sanitary  conditions 
to  which  you  have  ad"verted  ?— It  is  :  with  want  of  drainage  considerably.  There  is  a 
new  stack  of  buildings  called  East  Parade.  I  attend  several  families  in  it ;  and  a  worse 
constructed  range  of  houses  with  regard  to  drainage  there  cannot  be. 

3234.  Is  it  within  the  municipality  ? — No  ;  outside.  I  had  a  very  bad  case  of  cholera 
in  one  of  those  houses.  You  cannot  go  into  them  without  smelling  the  drains  and 
water-closets.  The  kitchens  are  damp,  and  the  drainage  incomplete ;  there  are  drains 
and  water-closets,  but  insufficiently  fitted.  I  was  there  this  day  week,  and  put  on  my  hat 
for  fear  of  the  ceiling  coming  upon  my  head. 

3235.  The  greater  part  of  Westgate  lies  outside  the  old  municipal  boundary  ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  other  four  districts  which  have  been  spoken  of,  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  John, 
All  Saints  West,  All  Saints  East,  and  St.  Andrew,  can  you  charge  your  recollec- 
tion, in  each  of  them  separately,  with  cases  in  which  you  could  associate  the  presence  of 
fever,  or  of  some  kindred  disease,  with  defective  sanitary  conditions  ? — Yes  ;  easily. 

3236.  Abundantly  ? — Yes  ;  at  times  abundantly. 

3237.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  paving  ;  have  you  found  those  places 
adequately  paved  ? — I  think  there  is  a  great  improvement  within  the  last  few  years  in 
all  those  courts  in  paving,  and  generally  in  the  town,  except  those  parts  which  are  not 
within  the  boundary. 

323H.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  notice  with  reference  to  some  places,  such  as  Sandgate, 
the  nature  of  the  paving ;  I  mean  that  it  consists  of  pebbles,  boulders,  or  round  stones  ? 
-Yes. 

3239.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  interstices  there  are  habitually  laden  with  filth  ?— 
They  are. 

3240.  Do  you  suppose  that  to  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  paving  ? — Yes. 

3241.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  suppose  that  much  soakage  of  filth  into  the  soil  takes 
place  ?—  Yes ;  and  I  consider  that,  where  heat  comes,  there  is  a  great  evaporation  of  it 
also  into  the  atmosphere. 

3242.  [Chairman.)  I  find  that  on  the  9th  of  May,  1851,  Inspector  Jenkins  reported 
to  the  board  of  guardians  several  lanes  in  Sandgate  as  filthy,  adding  that  "  the  corpora- 
"  tion  sweepers  cannot  remove  it  in  consequence  of  the  lanes  being  so  much  out  of 
"  repair."    Now,  do  you  think  that  that  was  an  exceptional  case,  or  that  more  instances 
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of  the  same  kind  might  have  been  found  ?— I  think  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  s.  W.  Rayne,  Esq. 

in,  the  lanes  in  Sandgate  with  regard  to  the  pavement  of  the  alleys.    Sandgate  itself  is   1 

paved  with  small  stones,  not  with  large  blocks  of  granite.  21st  Jan.  1854. 

SS-iS.  Do  you  think  that  many  instances  of  that  kind  have  happened,  in  which  the  

falling  of  the  pavement  into  disrepair  has  interfered  with  the  effective  scavenging  of  the 
place  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

3244.  That  that  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  which  might  have  been  adduced  ? 
—No. 

3245.  Considering  the  general  state  of  the  tenements  in  the  poorer  districts,  would 
it  have  been  advisable,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  local  authorities  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  any  powers  which  they  might  have  by  public  statutes  for  building  and 
maintaining  proper  lodging-houses  for  the  poorer  classes  ? — It  would,  and  I  think  it 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement.  It  would  have  lessened  the  poor-rates  ;  we 
should  not  have  had  so  many  of  the  Irish  inhabiting  these  places.  They  would  not  be  able 
to  afford  to  pay  for  those  dwellings,  and  they  would  move  on. 

3246.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  establishment  of  baths  and  washhouses  here  ? 
— I  have  seen  them  and  inspected  them,  and  consider  that  they  are  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  town  for  the  poorer  classes. 

3247.  Have  you  nothing  further  to  observe  with  respect  to  them  ? — No  ;  the  baths  on 
the  New-road  are  very  admirably  conducted,  and  very  clean. 

3248.  Have  you,  within  the  last  few  years,  noticed  any  nuisances,  or  what  you  consider 
nuisances,  about  the  town  ? — Yes  ;  general  nuisances. 

3249.  In  what  respect? — I  think  there  cannot  be  a  greater  nuisance  than  the  open 
conduit  running  down  Lovaine-place,  underneath  St.  Thomas's  church.  I  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  magistrates  to  it  in  1849.  I  had  a  case  of  cholera  in  Lovaine-place,  and  a  very 
bad  one.  I  examined  the  conduit  myself;  that  was  in  September  1849,  when  the 
gases  were  oozing  out  of  it  from  the  decomposition  and  the  heat. 

3250.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  It  is  through  private  property  ? — -It  is. 

3251.  It  is  closed? — There  is  one  part  not  closed. 

3252.  That  is  lower  down  a  good  deal  ? — That  is  a  little  below  Ellison-place. 

3253.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Did  cholera  prevail  there  this  last  year  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
cholera  in  that  neighbourhood.  I  had  not  any  public  appointment  which  drew  my 
attention  to  that  neighbourhood,  only  private  patients.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  diarrhoea. 

3254.  What  is  the  course  of  that  open  channel  ? — It  runs  down  to  what  is  called  the 
Dean  ;  it  runs  into  Pandon  Dean,  and  so  on  into  Pandon. 

3255.  Passing  into  Ellison-place  ? — -Yes,  it  passes  down  a  r-avine  ;  it  is  in  a  deep  ravine  ; 
one  end  of  EUison-place  is  looking  over  it.  I  believe  it  is  nearly  covered  in.  It  carries 
the  sewerage  of  the  barracks,  Spital  Tongues,  &c. 

(Mr.  Town  Glerk.)  In  former  days  it  was  a  pure  limpid  stream,  turning  two  mills, 
but  when  the  barracks  were  made  about  half  a  century  ago,  they  put  the  drainage 
into  that  stream,  and  since  then  it  has  been  polluted. 

3256.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Rayne.)  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  your  complaint? — It 
would  be  in  September  1849,  but  I  could  not  give  the  exact  day. 

3257.  To  whom  did  you  complain  ? — Dr.  Headlam  was  on  the  bench. 

3258.  To  the  borough  magistrates  ?— Yes;  I  called  their  serious  attention  to  it 

3259.  What  measures  did  they  adopt  in  pursuance  of  that  ? — I  think  nothing  was  done 
till  lately. 

3260.  How  many  years,  or  for  what  period  did  that  nuisance  remain  unremedied  ? — It 
was  open  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it  is  open  now  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  there  has  been  no  great  deal  done  to  it.  It  is  closed  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Lovaine  place. 

3261.  When  was  it  closed  ? — {Air.  Town  Clerk.)  The  town  surveyor  tells  me  that  it 
was  began  to  be  closed  in  about  two  years  ago. 

3262.  Would  it  be  a  correct  statement,  that  this  nuisance,  complained  of  by 
Mr.  Kayne  in  1849,  remained  practically  unremedied  ini  any  degree  till  the  year  1851 
or  1852  1—(Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Yes  ;  there  is  a  considerable  part  of  this  water  course 
uncovered  yet. 

(Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  The  corporation  had  no  right  whatever  to  enter  the  property,  but 
by  negotiation  with  the  parties. 

3263.  (Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Is  it  the  case  that  that  water-course  is 
open  at  the  present  time  for  the  whole  length  of  Pandon  Dean  ? — It  is  considerablj'  below 
that. 

3264.  In  the  interval  between  the  corner  of  New  Bridge-street,  and  EUison-place, 
what  distance  may  that  be  ? — I  suppose  three  hundred  yards. 

3265.  Of  those  three  hundred  yards,  how  many  are  covered  in  ? — Probably  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  ■  ■  • 

3266.  Is  there  a  dense  population  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — No,  scarcely  any. 

3267.  Have  the  inhabitants  of  Ellison-place  at  times  complained  of  offensive  smells  ? — 
They  have. 

3268.  Have  the  inhabitants  of  George-street  ? — Yes,  they  have. 
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S.  W.Rayne,Esq.      3270.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Town  Cleric.)  With  reference  to  the  point  of  jurisdiction, 
— —  when  you  say  that  you  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  no  right  to  enter  upon  the  premises  but  by 

2l8t  Jan.  1854,     negotiation  with  the  parties,  do  you^  thinlc  there  was  no  jurisdiction  under  the  Nuisances 

 Eemoval  Act  to  abate  such  a  nuisance. — {Air.  Tovm  Clerk)  You  might  perhaps  have 

apjJied  the  Nuisances  Kemoval  Act  since  1 848. 

3271.  Can  there  be  any  question  or  any  doubt  in  the  matter,  when  the  words 
are,  "  Ditch,  gutter,  drain,  privy,  cesspool,  or  ash-pit,  kept  or  constructed  so  as  to 
"  be  a  nuisance  to,  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  any  person?" — -{Mr.  Tovm  Clerk.)  The 

'  fact  has  to  be  established.  The  question  of  nuisance  or  no  nuisance  has  to  be  tried  ;  and 
if  it  had  been  indicted  for  a  nuisance  before  a  jury,  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that 
they  would  have  found  it  one.  In  order  to  remove  it  effectually,  an  expensive  conduit 
jHust  be  made,  and  a  good  deal  of  property  removed,  and  that  could  not  be  done  without 
negotiations  with  the  parties.  Difficulties  caused  delay.  Those  negotiations  have  been 
pursued,  and  to  a  great  degree  effectively  ;  and  the  nuisance  has  been  to  a  great  degree 
abated,  and  permanently  abated  ;  it  being  covered  in  by  an  expensive  archway.  It  is  a 
brook  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  you  cannot  exclude  it  from  the 
day  without  occupying  a  considerable  space. 

3272.  {To  Mr.  Rayne.)  Have  jom  often  noticed  smoke  or  noxious  effluvia  in  this 
town  ? — Yes ;  no  two  chimneys  are  worse  than  those  of  a  late  magistrate  and  a 
present  one,  Mr.  Robert  Plummer  and  the  late  Mr.  Crawhall. 

3273.  {To  Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  Has  there  been  anything  to  prevent  your  putting 
in  force  the  89th  clause  of  the  local  Act  of  1846,  for  preventing  smoke  and 
noxious  effluvia  ? — It  has  not  been  effectually  put  in  force.  I  will  show  you  in  detail 
everything  that  has  been  done  under  that  Act  at  the-  proper  time ;  but  nothing  effectual 
has  been  done.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  the  last  session,  which  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  put  in  force  without  the  difficulties  which  liave  attended  that. 

3274.  {To  Mr.  Rayne.)  Are  there  any  other  points  on  which  you  would  wish  to  offer 
any  evidence  witli  reference  to  the  sanitary  state  or  the  administration  of  the  sanitary 
laws  in  existence  in  this  borough  ? — Nothing  more.  I  think  I  have  said  sufficient. 

3275.  {Mr.  Simon.)  As  respects  the  evils  of  which  you  have  spoken,  is  it  your  behef 
that  they  exercised  an  important  influence  in  aggravating  the  late  attack  of  cholera  in 
this  town  ? — I  think  they  Avere  a  predisposing  exciting  cause  of  the  cholera  as  an  epidemic, 
in  connection  with  other  influences,  which  you  will  examine  me  upon,  I  suppose. 

3276.  Do  you  consider  that  tlie  severity  with  which  this  epidemic  affected  Newcastle 
in  particular,  was  due,  more  or  less,  to  the  sanitary  evils  of  which  you  have  spoken? — I 
do,  and  to  the  bad  water. 

3277.  (Chairman)  Had  you  occasion,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  to  notice  the  condition 
and  quality  of  the  water  particularly  ? — Yes.  I  had  various  complaints  made  to  me  by 
different  people  in  the  town  of  the  bad  water. 

3278.  Can  you  remember  at  what  time  those  complaints  first  were  made  ? — I  think  in 
August  and  September  it  was  shockingly  bad. 

3279.  When  you  say  it  was  shockingly  bad,  what  do  you  include  in  the  epithet  "  bad  1" 
— Bad  to  the  eye  in  colour,  bad  to  the  smell,  bad  to  the  taste,  and  bad  in  its 
effects. 

3280.  With  reference  to  the  colour,  I  believe  it  was  turbid  ? — Yes  ;  on  September  12th, 
between  the  Sunday  night  at  twelve  o'clock  and  six  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning,  I  saw 
five  people  die.  I  was,  perhaps,  at  twenty  cases,  or  more,  of  cholera  between  seven  at 
night  and  that  time  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Simon  is  aware  of  the  dreadful  degree  of  thirst 
on  cholera  patients.  They  asked  me  what  they  were  to  drink.  I  said,  "  Cold  water  is 
"  the  best  thing."  They  said,  "  We  cannot  drink  the  water;  we  are  poisoned  with  the 
"  water."  And  when  it  came  from  the  tap,  it  was  perfectly  true  ;  it  was  in  a  shocking 
state.    I  could  compare  it  to  nothing  but  porter  in  colour. 

3281 .  Of  what  district  are  you  speaking  ?— I  was  called  to  the  Trinity  House  at  twelve 
at  night ;  and  between  the  Trinity  House  and  Pandon  I  was  called  to  five  cases. 

3282.  In  the  Pandon  district  ? — Yes  ;  but  in  my  own  district,  in  Blackett-street  and 
Eldon-square,  it  was  shocking.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  cold  bath,  and  could  not 
take  my  cold  bath,  it  was  too  offensive. 

3283.  Do  you  say  that  the  water  poisoned  these  people  ? — -No,  I  do  not  say  that  it 
poisoned  them  ;  but  the  people  said  it  did.  But  I  state  on  oath  that  the  water  was  so 
bad  that  I  consider  it  was  a  predisposing  cause  to  excite  cholera  in  the  town. 

3284.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  smell  of  the  water? — It  had  a  bad  smell. 

3285.  Was  it  the  smell  that  we  generally  call  foetid  ? — Yes  ;  the  smell  of  decomposed 
feculent  matter  ;  organic  matter  going  into  decomposition. 

3286.  In  times  of  great  excitement  and  anxiety,  such  as  this,  of  course  the  fact  of  the 
water  being  very  muddy  (which  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about) 
would  frighten  the  general  public  very  much.  If  sand,  for  instance,  was  diffused  in  the 
water,  it  would  excite  a  great  alarm,  from  the  mere  turbidity  of  the  water  ;  I  am  very 
anxious,  therefore,  to  be  very  precise  on  this  point  ? — It  was  more  than  sand  ;  sand  will 
fall  to  the  bottom  on  standing,  but  the  colour  never  disappeared,  and  as  it  stood  the 
smell  got  worse. 

3287.  The  water  of  the  Tyne  is  apt  to  become  discoloured  by  peat  ? — It  is  ;  but  there 
were  no  spring  floods  to  bring  the  peat  down. 
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3288.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Were  there  no  freshes  at  that  time  ? — No.  g_  fp;  Rayne,Es(^ 

3289.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  speaking  of  a  particular  day  ? — No,  but  of  perhaps  six  — 
weeks.    It  was  nearly  all  dry  weather.  21st  Jan,  1854. 

3290.  (ifr.  Simon.)  During  a  considerable  period  you  can,  from  your  own  personal 
knowledge,  answer  to  these  facts,  that  the  water  had  a  fostid  smell  ? — It  had. 

3291.  As  well  as  a  turbid  condition? — It  was  a  very  common  thing  among  the  better 
class,  to  hear  them  complain  that  they  could  not  clean  their  teeth  with  the  water. 

3292.  Can  you  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  taste  of  the  water  ? — I  can.  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  Newcastle  water  (I  drink  Seltzer  water)  if  I  can  help  it, 
except  boiled  with  tea,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  came  in  very  late,  between  3  and  4, 
during  the  time  of  the  cholera,  (several  times  I  did  not  get  to  bed  at  all)  and  was  very 
thirsty.  I  was  out  of  Seltzer  water,  and  was  forced  to  drink  the  other,  and  was  sick  Avith 
it.  Now  I  had  had  nothing  to  disagree  with  me,  for  I  had  nothing  since  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  had  then  had  a  chop  and  my  tea.    I  state  that  upon  my  solemn  oath. 

3293.  {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  At  what  period  of  the  cholera  was  that? — When  it  wa  sso 
bad. 

3294.  Before  the  15th  September,  when  they  ceased  to  pump  Irom  the  Tyne  ? — -Yes  ;  I 
am  positive  it  was  on  the  Monday  or  the  Tuesday  before. 

3295.  You  would  see  an  immediate  change  in  the  water  when  they  ceased  to  pump 
from  the  Tyne  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  see  much  change  in  the  water  after  they  did  cease  to 
pump  from  the  Tyne.    The  water  was  still  discoloured,  and  in  a  very  bad  state. 

3296.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Was  the  discoloration  in  the  water  which  you  speak  of  due, 
apparently,  to  discoloured  river  water,  or  to  turbidness  arising  from  the  washing  of  the 
reservoir  ?— It  was  more  than  the  mere  discoloration  of  the  river  water  as  we  have  it 
from  the  peat.  If  you  go  to  Hexham  you  see  the  tinge  of  the  peat  in  pure  water  ;  but 
you  have  it  here  mixed  with  mud ;  you  have  more  than  peat  discoloration  in  this 
neighbourhood,  in  water  pumped  up  only  200  yards  above  the  bridge  here. 

3297.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  ill  effects  produced  by  the  con- 
sumption of  Whittle  Dean  water  in  Newcastle  at  that  time  ? — Whenever  I  found  diarrhoea, 
I  particularly  asked  if  they  were  drinking  Whittle  Dean  water.  Choleraic  symptoms 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  toAvn,  and  I  found  they  were  all  taking  Whittle 
Dean  water.  * 

3298.  Had  you  any  cases  within  your  own  observation,  Avhere  a  discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  that  water  was  followed  by  an  imr_ediate  cessation  of  diarrhoea  ?— I  cannot  say  an 
immediate  cessation  of  diarrhoea ;  diarrhoea,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  cease  so  suddenly  as 
that,  especially  where  the  poison  has  been  passing  into  the  system  for  many  weeks  together. 

3299.  Did  you  happen  to  apply  any  chemical  tests  to  this  water  ? — No,  I  do  not 
consider  that  I  am  chemist  enough  to  employ  any  chemical  tests  satisfactorily. 

3300.  Probably  no  chemical  tests  applied  to  the  matter  under  consideration  would  be 
more  conclusive  than  the  foetid  smell  and  putrid  taste  ? — I  think  not. 

3301.  Therefore  we  are  very  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  misapprehension  upon  this 
point.  You  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  those  facts  in  the  condition  of  the  water  ? — I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  whatever. 

3302.  Can  you  refer  to  any  other  persons  with  whom  you  conferred  upon  the  subject, 
and  who  were  led  to  form  a  similar  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  water  ? — Mr.  Furness, 
the  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Robinson,  both  of  them  remarked  upon  it  at  the  same  time  that  I 
did  in  very  strong  terms.  Mr.  Furness  saw  the  colour  of  the  water,  when  I  took  a  cold 
bath,  when  I  was  choleraic.    I  Avas  choleraic  and  under  great  depression. 

3303.  (Chairman.)  You  have  stated  generally  your  opinion  as  to  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  water.  You  have  also  made  one  statement,  which  obviously  must  have 
been  entirely  within  your  own  personal  knowledge,  and  upon  a  point  on  which  your 
knowledge  as  a  medical  man  would  give  your  opinion  great  weight.  You  state  that  on  a 
particular  day  a  draught  of  Whittle  Dean  water  made  you  sick  ? — I  do. 

3304.  I  want  to  fix  precisely  that  date  ? — It  would  be  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  the 
Monday  would  be  the  12th  ;  it  would  be  the  14th  of  September. 

3305.  (To  Mr.  Main.)  Was  it  the  13th  on  which  you  took  the  Pont  water  ? — It  was  ; 
in  the  morning. 

3306.  Was  it  the  15th  on  which  you  discontinued  the  Tyne  water? — Yes. 

3307.  Therefore,  on  this  Wednesday  morning,  the  14th,  you  will  have  been  supplying 
Tyne  water  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

3308.  (Mr.  Bateman  to  Mr.  Main.)  You  have  heard  the  statements  just  made  ;  I 
presume  you  do  not  affect  to  dispute  that  the  water  was  at  that  time  frequently 
discoloured  ? — No. 

3309.  In  your  opinion  what  did  that  discoloration  arise  from  ?— It  arose  in  the  first 
place  from  the  peat  which  comes  down  with  the  Tyne  v/ater  in  the  autumn,  and  secondly 
from  the  discoloration  caused  by  the  land  floods. 

3310.  (Ghaironan.)  Surface  washings  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

3311.  (3Ir.  Bateman.)  Was  there  nothing  in  the  then  state  of  the  reservoirs  at  Whittle 
Dean  which  would  have  contributed  to  that  state  of  the  water  ? — No,  there  could  not  be ; 
because  on  the  6th  of  October,  when  we  reached  our  lowest,  the  reservoir  of  Wi)ifctle 
Dean,  contained  eighteen  feet  nine  inches  of  water. 
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S.  W.  Bayne,  Esq.      3812.  Was  the  water  perfectly  coloiirless  at  Whittle  Dean  at  that  time? — Yes,  we 

  have  our  superintendent's  statement  to  that  ejSect. 

21st  Jan.  1854.        3313.  If  that  be  so  then,  all  the  discoloration  which  has  been  complained  of  must 

 "■•      have  arisen  from  Tyne  water  ? — Except  that  there  might  be  a  slight  discoloration  when 

the  water  in  the  low  reservoir  at  Whittle  Dean  got  below  the  penning. 

3314.  {Chairman.)  Did  it  at  any  time  get  below  what  you  call  the  stone  penning  ? — 
Yes. 

3315.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Was  it  at  the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September 
below  the  stone  pitching  ? — I  think  it  did  not  get  below  the  stone  pitching  tOl  the 
middle  of  September. 

3316.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Rayne.)  There  seems  no  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the 
smell,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  are  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  taste  also 
of  this  water  conveyed  to  your  mind  the  notion  that  it  contained  decomposing  organic 
matter  ?— There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

3317.  {Chairman.)  You  intimated  that  you  were  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the 
gas  ? — I  am. 

3318.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  us  what  that  opinion  is  ? — I  consider  the 
gas  is  bad  ;  frequently  very  short  in  supply  and  very  impure.  The  gas  company  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  have  impure  gas,  because  it  takes  a  greater  quantity  to  drive  the 
meter  ;  that  is  to  sa}'',  it  takes  a  greater  power  to  drive  the  meter,  and  so  the  index  of 
the  meter  points  out  a  greater  quantity  and  a  greater  expense  to  the  consumer. 

3319.  With  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  public  health,  have  you  any  opinion?  — I 
consider  that,  when  individuals  are  shut  up  with  it  in  close  rooms  and  shops,  it  must  be 
bad  for  the  air-passages,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-tubes. 

3320.  {Mr.  Simon)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  gas  used  in  this  town  diffuses  on 
combustion  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  ? — I  am. 

3321.  {Chairman)  Besides  the  general  impression  which  you  have  of  its  effects,  do 
you  think  you  could  trace  any  individual  instances  of  such  bad  effects  ? — I  have  frequently 
found  people  complain  of  the  gas,  and  I  have  gone  into  close  rooms  where  three  or  four 
hghts  have  been  burning,  and  have  found  sulphuric  acid  there. 

3322.  Could  you  give  us  any  instance  of  any  person,  whose  health  was  affected  to  any 
appreciable  degree  by  the  bad  quality  of  the  gas  ? — I  cannot  say  that  this  actually  ever 
brought  on  a  case  of  bronchitis  ;  but  I  should  say  that  where  people  are  suffering  from 
chronic  bronchitis,  or  where  there  is  any  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  sulphurous 
acid  gas  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  it. 

3323.  {Mr.  Simon)  You  can  speak  of  it  as  exerting  an  unwholesome  influence  generally, 
but  not  as  having  any  particular  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  cholera  ? — No. 

3324.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  offer  ?  —  I  think  not. 

3325.  {The  clerk  to  the  hoard  of  guardians.)  I  believe  your  practice  has  not  been 
principally  amongst  the  humbler  classes?— My  practice  is  a  good  deal  amongst  the  humbler 
classes  as  well  as  the  better  classes. 

3326.  Is  it  any  part  of  your  duty  as  surgeon  to  the  police  force  to  inspect  the  ash-pits 
and  to  ascertain  whether  there  has  been  white- washing  in  the  internal  part  of  the  houses  ? 
— It  is  not  my  duty  as  the  police  surgeon  ;  I  never  liad  such  instructions  issued  to  me  by 
the  police  authorities. 

3327.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  whether  the  medical  district  officer,  in  whose 
district  these  localities  are  which  you  have  been  speaking  of,  would  not  be  able  to  form  a 
better  judgment  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  localities  than  yourself? — I  am  daily 
in  those  localities  ;  I  attend  the  manufactory  of  Locke,  Blacket  and  Company ;  they  have 
nearly  500  people,  and  they  are  scattered  about  the  different  low  localities  of  the  town, 
the  same  as  your  paupers  are. 

3328.  {Mr.  Simon)  As  surgeon  to  the  police,  do  you  visit  the  members  of  the  police 
force  in  their  different  residences  ? — Yes. 

3329.  Are  these  also  scattered  about  the  town  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  am  frequently  called  in, 
at  the  instance  of  the  police,  to  people  who  have  received  accidents  and  injuries,  that 
come  before  the  police. 

3330.  {Chairman)  Have  you  such  an  experience  of  these  districts  as  would  justify  you, 
as  a  medical  man,  in  forming  a  confident  opinion  upon  these  points  ? — I  have. 


Thomas  A.  Furness,  Esq.,  sworn. 

T  A  FuTness,Esq.      3331.  {Chairman)  You  are  surgeon,  I  believe,  to  the  Newcastle  dispensary;  and  were 

  formerly  assistant? — Yes. 

23d  Jan.  1854.         3332.  And  to  the  eastern  dispensary  also  ? — I  am. 

 j  3333.  How  many  years  have  you  practised  in  this  town  ? — About  fifteen  years,  I 

think,  since  1839.  I  have  known  the  town  since  1832.  I  then  came  as  an  apprentice 
to  Sir  John  Fife. 

3334.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  annual  reports,  either  of  the 
infirmary,  dispensary,  or  fever  hospital  of  this  place,  as  regards  either  statements  of  fact 
or  expressions  of  opinion  ? — I  should  think  they  were  generally  correct. 

h 
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3335.  During  your  services  at  the  dispensary,  have  you  been  accustomed  to  visit  patients  T.A.  Famess,  Esq. 
at  their  own  residences  ? — I  have.    i 

3336.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  localities  in  which  the  epidemics  that  you  can  23d  Jai,.  18o4. 
remember,  were  chiefly  prevalent  ?— Yes.  ' 

3337.  Will  you  mention  two  or  three  of  them? — Sandgate,  Pandon,  Blyths  Nook, 
Craig's-alley,  Pandon  Dean,  Castle  Garth,  and  the  Close. 

3338.  As  surgeon  to  the  eastern  dispensaiy  also,  have  you  had  occasion  to  see  patients  j 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  ? — I  have. 

3339.  Have  you  had  such  an  acquaintance  with  these  localities  as  would  enable  you  to 
form  a  confident  opinion  as  to  their  sanitary  condition  ? — I  think  I  have. 

3340.  What  generally  would  be  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  these  places,  say  in  the 
years  1848  and  1849  ;  were  they  then  in  a  good  condition?  — I  have  never  seen  them  in 
what  I  call  a  good  condition. 

3341.  What  was  the  condition  of  those  places,  say  in  1848  and  1849,  as  compared  with 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time  ? — In  1848  and  1849  I  did  not  visit  these  places  so  much. 
I  was  not  then  assistant  to  the  Newcastle  dispensary,  and  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
them. 

3342.  Have  you  very  recently  visited  some  of  these  localities  ? — I  have. 

3343.  Inspecting  them  minutely  ? — Some  of  them  I  have  inspected  minutely  ;  others 
not  very  ininutel}-. 

3344.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  their  state  at  that  rcceiit  period  when  you  did  inspect 
them  ? — It  was  very  bad. 

3345.  Do  you  think  worse  or  better  than  immediately  before  the  last  outbieak  of 
cholera  ? — I  saw  very  little  change. 

3346.  You  think  they  were  then  in  as  bad  a  state  as  they  are  now  ? — I  think  they  were 
very  much  the  same,  as  far  as  I  saw. 

3347.  When  you  say  that  you  have  never  seen  them  in  what  you  call  a  good  condition, 
what  points  would  you  specially  allude  to  as  evidences  of  their  being  in  a  bad  cnnditioii  ? 
— The  lying  about  of  refuse,  human  excrement,  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matters, 
stagnant  water,  and  so  on,  the  absence  of  privies,  and  the  want  of  proper  drainage. 

3348.  Are  you  able  to  speak  also  as  to  the  interior  of  the  houses  ? — Some  of  them  are 
very  damp. 

8349.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy,  taking  Sandgate  as  a  district,  taking  Pandon  and 
thereabouts  as  a  district,  and  taking  Castle  Garth,  the  Close,  and  thereabouts  as  a  district, 
to  put  those  districts  generally  into  a  condition  fit  for  human  habitation  ? — I  feai'  as  to 
some  of  them  it  would  not  be  easy. 

3350.  As  to  the  interior  of  the  houses  in  these  districts,  is  there  any  other  defect 
besides  dampness  which  you  have  noticed  ? — The  want  oi  ventilation. 

3351.  Was  that  want  of  ventilation  a  want  inherent  in  the  form  and  construction  of 
the  courts  and  houses  ? — In  many  of  them  it  was. 

3352.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  overcrowding  ? — Yes ;    I  have  seen  over- 
crowding. 

3353.  At  some  one  particular  time,  or  habitually  ? — I  have  habitually  seen  over-  , 
crowding. 

3354.  Did  you  see  a  good  deal  of  the  cholera  during  the  late  epidemic  ? — I  did. 

3355.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  off'er  as  to  how  far  that  may  have  been  aggravated  hj 
the  circumstances  to  which  we  are  alluding  ? — I  think  it  was  very  much  aggravated  by 
them. 

3356.  Do  you  think  that  these  districts,  which  I  have  mentioned,  could  have  been  put 
into  a  condition  so  much  better  as  materially  to  mitigate  the  ravages  of  the  recent 
epidemic  ? — I  think  they  could  have  been  put  into  a  state  which  would  materially  have 
mitigated  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic. 

3357.  Supposing  active  temporary  measures  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  whitewashing 
and  so  on  had  been  adopted,  do  you  think  that  that  might  have  had  a  considerable  effect 
in  mitigating  the  epidemic  ? — I  think  it  would  have  had  an  efiect. 

3358.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  off'er  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water  during  the  past 
year  ? — Yes,  I  have  ;  it  was  very  bad  in  quality. 

3359.  Do  you  remember  any  dates  specifically  ? — It  was  very  bad  in  July,  August,  and 
September.    I  recollect  perfectly  that  in  those  months  it  was  very  bad. 

3360.  What  do  you  mean,  when  you  say  that  the  water  was  "  bad  ?" — It  was  very  bad 
in  colour,  it  had  a  very  bad  smell,  a  very  unpleasant  taste,  and  certainly  produced  very 
unpleasant  symptoms  sometimes.  I  speak  as  regards  myself ;  it  gave  me  diarrhoea  two  or 
three  times ;  at  least  I  blamed  it,  I  had  nothing  else  that  I  could  blame  for  it. 

3361.  When  you  say  bad  in  colour,  was  there  any  opacity  about  the  water,  or  was  it 
a  transparent  bright  colour,  such  as  you  habitually  see  in  peaty  water  ? — It  was  dirty  ;  it 
was  like  dirty  water  ;  there  was  a  species  of  dark  vegetable  matter  floating  about  it,  and  I 
saw  shrimps  in  it.  It  also  had  a  very  bad  smell  to  me,  and  there  was  a  great  sediment 
when  it  stood. 

3362.  Are  you  confident  as  to  the  bad  smell? — I  am;  I  experienced  it  myself. 

3362a.  Did  you  attribute  it  to  the  presence  of  decomposing  matter  ? — I  attributed  it 
to  that. 
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T.A.Furness,Esq.      3363.  With  reference  to  the  taste? — It  was  so  unpleasant  that  I  was  obliged  to  give 

  over  drinking  it.    I  speak  for  myself,  and  I  advised  some  of  my  patients  also  to  give 

23d  Jan.  1854.     over  drinking  it. 

 —         3364<.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  refer  to  the  quality  of  the  water  from  one  tap  only,  or 

from  more  than  one  tap  ? — I  saw  it  from  more  than  one  tap ;  it  was  handed  to  me  by 
some  of  my  patients  xAio  were  complaining  of  it,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was 
fit  to  drink.  ^ 

3365.  Did  they  also  complain  of  the  smell  and  taste  ? — They  did.  I  particularly  allude 
to  a  family  in  Wellington-terrace  who  complained. 

3366.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  in  the  west  or  east  part  of  the  town  ? — It  is  in  the  part 
lying  between  the  barracks  and  Gallowgate. 

3367.  With  reference  to  the  attacks  of  diarrhoea  from  which  you  suffered,  did  you  form 
a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  water  having  had  some  influence  in  producing  them  ? — I  blamed 
the  vfatei-,  and  I  think  I  am  correct.  I  was  of  that  opinion  then,  and  I  am  of  that 
opinion  noAV 

3368.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  find  diarrhoea  recur  when  you  resumed  the  use  of  the 
water,  after  having  discontinued  it  ? — I  found  that  once  after  drinking  the  water,  I  had 
an  attack  of  diarrha-sa.  I  particularly  noticed  it  ;  and  I  found  that  after  drinking  the 
water  again  the  next  day,  or  it  might  be  two  days  after-wards,  I  was  again  troubled  in 
that  way  ;  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  in  the  same  way ;  I  blamed  it  and  discontinued 
drinking  the  water. 

3369.  After  that  time  did  you  suffer  at  all  from  diarrhoea  ?— I  did  not. 

3370.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Did  these  attacks  follow  so  immediately  after  drinking  the 
Avater,  as  to  be  in  your  mind  clearly  traceable  to  the  effects  of  the  water  ?— They  followed 
iu  a  short  time.    I  blamed  the  water,  I  may  be  right  or  wrong. 

3371.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  observe  anything  like  that  recurrence  of  diarrhoea  with 
any  of  your  patients  ? — I  heard  some  of  my  patients  complain  of  the  water,  that  is  all  I 
can  say. 

3372.  Did  they  complain  of  its  effects,  or  of  its  colour  and  taste  ? — They  com- 
plained of  its  colour  and  taste  ;  and  they  said  that  they  believed  it  had  an  unpleasant 
effect  upon  them. 

3373.  But  not  more  definitely  than  that  ? — Not  more  definitely. 

3371.  Did  they  speak  either  of  purging  or  of  vomiting  as  resulting  from  it  ? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  they  did. 

3375.  Did  you  make  any  chemical  examination  of  the  water? — No,  T  am  not  compe- 
tent to  do  so. 

3376.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  ever  take  a  bottle  containing  the  water  supplied  by  this 
company  to  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  exhibit  it  ? —  I  did. 

3377.  Was  it  taken  from  a  patient's  house  ? — It  was  given  to  me  in  a  patient's  house. 
There  were  several  bottles  standing  there,  three,  I  think,  and  they  handed  one  to  me  and 
aslced  me  if  I  thought  tiie  water  was  fit  for  human  beings  to  drink ;  I  said  I  did  not 
think  so. 

3378.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  that  water  have  an  unpleasant  smell  ? — I  did  not  smeU  the 
water  ;  I  sealed  it  up,  and  took  it  to  the  board  of  guardians.  I  recollect  very  well  that 
Mr.  Eidlej^  the  vice-chairman,  was  there,  and  he  made  a  remark  that  it  was  not  bad,  but 
that  it  was  not  good  ;  but  I  think  the  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  unusually  bad. 
Some  of  them  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  it  was  very  bad  ;  it  certainly  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  so. 

3379.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  gas  question? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
can  give  any  very  competent  opinion  upon  it  ;  the  gas  has  been  complained  of  as  being 
very  bad,  and  if  it  has  the  effect  upon  books  which  they  say  it  has,  it  cannot,  I  think, 
but  be  injurious  to  the  human  constitution.  I  know  that  it  causes  my  eyes  to  smart. 
I  blame  it  when  I  am  in  a  room  where  gas  is  burning ;  and  I  think  it  must  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane. 

3380.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  locality  in  which  the  garrison  is  situated  ? 
—Yes. 

3381.  Are  you  aware  of  the  circumstances  that  occurred  in  that  neighbourhood  during 
the  recent  epidemic  ?— Spital  Tongues  was  very  much  affected  with  cholera. 

3382.  And  the  garrison  ? — In  the  garrison  they  had  a  good  deal  of  diarrhoea,  but  I 
believe  they  had  no  cholera. 

3383.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  on  that  subject  ? — I  should  say  Spital  Tongues 
is  in  a  very  bad  sanitary  state,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  within  the  walls  of  the  garrison 
it  is  pretty  good.  The  men  are  also  more  robust  people.  Soldiers  are  carefully  examined 
before  they  are  enlisted,  and  they  are  among  the  most  healthy  of  the  community  ;  they 
are  well  clothed,  and  I  think,  generally  pretty  well  fed,  and  promptly  attended  to. 

3384  Discipline,  I  suppose,  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  such  things  ? — Yes. 

3385.  Did  you,  in  your  recent  conversjj,tion  with  Mr.  Grainger,  express  everything  that 
you  had  to  say  upon  the  point  of  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Health  officers  ? — No ;  I 
waited  upon  Mr.  Grainger  with  Dr.  Robinson  on  Saturday  the  1 0th  September.  I  heard 
Dr.  Robinson  advise  Mr.  Grainger  to  call  the  profession  and  influential  inhabitants 
together  ;  but  Mr.  Grainger  seemed  afraid  of  producing  a  panic.  iiiiLLlI- 
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3386.  That  was  a  proper  feeling,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  a  very  proper  feeling,  if  not  T.A.Furness,Esq., 
carried  too  far.    But  if  you  are  so  afraid  of  a  panic  as  not  to  do  anything  almost,  I  think  —  ■■ 
that  is  carrying  the  idea  rather  too  far.                                                                           2*^<1  J^'^-  1854. 

3387.  {Mr.  Grainger.)  Mr.  Furness  has  said  that  it  was  carrying  the  fear  of  a  panic   

too  far  not  to  do  anything.  Is  Mr.  Furness  aware  that  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  here, 

when  the  guardians  met,  twenty-two  additional  medical  appointments  were  made  on  my 
suggestion  ? — {Mr.  Furness.)  I  merely  say  that  carrying  the  fear  of  producing  a  panic 
too  far,  was  not  a  very  good  thing. 

3388.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  further  ? — I  thought  that  upon  the  receipt  of 
Dr.  Robinson's  letter,  something  more  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  General  Board 
of  Health  than  sending  word  that  they  were  watching  the  disease  on  the  continent ; 
I  thought  it  was  trifling  with  a  very  serious  affair  rather  too  much. 

3389.  Proceed;  we  wish  to  have  your  whole  opinion  on  these  matters. — I  think  there 
was  a  neglect  in  not  sooner  looking  after  Newcastle,  upon  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
letter,  sent  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  the  2d  of  September.  It  was  tantalizing, 
their  sending  word  that  they  were  watching  the  disease  on  the  Continent. 

3390.  Are  you  cognizant  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  consequence  of 
that  and  other  similar  communications  from  other  j^laces  ? — I  am  not  cognizant  of  any 
efforts  which  they  made  here. 

3391.  I  mean  of  the  efforts  which  they  made  in  London,  with  a  view  to  being  enabled 
to  respond  to  that  communication  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ;  I  thought  that  their 
officers,  when  they  came  here,  ought  to  have  called  the  medical  profession  and  influential 
inhabitants  together. 

3392.  Is  that  all  ?— I  thought  the  arrangements  were  slow  and  insufficient. 

3393.  Do  you  mean  both  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  the  Board  of  Health  officers 
here  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  think  so.  I  find  that  on  September  the  23d  Dr.  Gavin  stated 
at  the  board  of  guardians,  that  he  had  the  previous  night  nearly  completed  his  organization. 
I  take  that  from  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  of  September  the  30th,  so  that  on  the  22d  of 
September  he  had  nearly  completed  his  organization.  Now,  on  the  20th  of  September 
the  deaths  were  118  ;  on  the  21st  they  fell  to  eighty-four.  On  the  22d  of  September  the 
deaths  were  only  sixty,  so  that  Dr.  Gavin  had  got  his  arrangements  nearly  completed, 
when  the  deaths  were  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  maximum  ;  and  I  think  that  was 
slow.  They  neglected  also  to  make  known  publicly  their  arrangements.  I  have  never 
learned  to  this  day  what  the  arrangements  were.  If  I  had  wanted  any  blankets  for  poor 
people,  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  depots  for  such  things.  Mr.  Winship,  who  is  the 
medical  officer  to  the  union  in  our  district,  was  ill.  The  people  were  besieging  my  door, 
close  beside  his,  from  his  district ;  I  did  not  know  where  to  send  them  ;  I  could  not  attend 
to  them  myself,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  have  known  whose  duty  it  was  so  to  do. 
I  thought  some  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  publicly  made  as  to  where  I  could  send 
them.  I  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Winship  had  an  assistant ;  and  it  was  very  lamentable 
for  me  to  have  to  send  away  people  in  distress,  when  I  could  not  tell  them  where  to  go  or 
where  to  seek  for  assistance.  I  have  met  them  in  the  street  towards  the  afternoon, 
telling  me  they  had  been  running  about  all  day,  seeking  for  a  medical  man,  without 
being  able  to  find  one,  and  begging  and  imploring  me  to  go  with  them. 

3394.  What  date  was  this  ? — I  cannot  exactly  remember.  I  remember  a  very  old  man  ; 
I  was  in  a  great  hurry  ;  I  took  compassion  upon  him  and  went  to  see  his  wife  ;  it  was  at 
the  end  of  Low  Friar  Street,  I  could  go  to  the  house,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  name. 

3395.  The  date  in  such  matters  as  that  is  all  important  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  date, 
it  was  during  the  epidemic;  I  thought  that  the  arrangements  ought  to  have  been  publicly 
known  by  that  time  :  1  am  convinced  that  there  had  been  plenty  of  time  to  make  the 
arrangements  public.  And  I  think  the  medical  men  in  the  town,  at  least,  ought  to  have 
known  what  arrangements  were  made.  There  was  a  secrecy  about  the  arrangements,  I 
thought.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  intentional ;  but  I  thought  they  should  have  been 
made  public,  and  I  think  the  medical  men  should  have  been  invited  to  co-operate. 

3396.  You  are  speaking  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  board  of  guardians,  on  the 
advice  or  with  the  assistance  or  concurrence  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  ? — I  do 
not  know  to  this  day  anything  of  the  arrangements.  A  person  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
if  I  could  send  any  one  up  to  the  tents.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  tents.  If  I  had  asked 
any  person  to  go  to  the  tents,  they  would  have  asked  me  :  "  Mr.  Furness,  what  are  the 
"  arrangements  about  the  tents  ;  is  there  any  bedding  there?" — "I  do  not  know."  "  Is  there 
"  any  fire  there  ?  " — "  I  do  not  know."  "  Is  there  any  water  there?" — "I  do  not  know."  "Is 
"  there  any  food  for  us  there  ? " — "  I  do  not  know."  "  Where  are  we  to  get  it  ?  " — "  I  can- 
"  not  tell."  Could  I,  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  send  any  one  into  the  tents  when  I 
could  give  him  no  information  whatever  about  them  ? 

3397.  Do  you  doubt  that  all  requisites  would  have  been  provided,  as  well  as  tents  ? — It 
might  be  so  ;  I  know  nothing  about  the  arrangements.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  these 
requisites  were  provided,  but  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

3398.  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  doubt,  where  either  the  board  of  guardians  or  the  Board 
of  Health  officers  or  any  public  body  established  such  things,  that  all  requisites  would 
have  been  provided  along  with  them  ? — It  might  not  be  very  reasonable  to  doubt  it, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  ought  to  have  known. 
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T.A.  FurnesSjEsq.     8399.  Do  you  think  that  any  one  ever  seriously  doubted  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they 

  did.    I  waited  upon  Mr.  Harvey,  one  of  the  poor  law  medical  officers,  when  he  was  ill 

23d  Jan.  1854.     and  volunteered  to  see  any  patients  for  him.    He  asked  me  if  I  would  take  a  district  and 
  I  said  no.    I  particularly  told  Mr.  Harvey  that  I  could  not  take  any  district. 

3400.  It  was  suggested  to  us  originally,  that  the  Board  of  Health  officers  had  done 
unwisely  in  sending  for  medical  students  from  afar,  instead  of  employing  the  practi- 
tioners of  the  town,  and  now  you  say  that  you  yourself  declined  to  take  a  district? 
— I  did. 

3401.  Do  you  think  that  many  others  of  the  practitioners  of  the  town  would  similarly 
have  declined,  supposing  the  Board  of  Health  officers  had  applied  to  them  to  take  districts? 
— I  cannot  speak  for  others. 

3402.  What  were  your  peculiar  motives  in  declining  to  take  a  district  ? — Because  I  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  in  private  practice  and  could  not  attend  tq  a  district  properly. 

3403.  (Mr.  BateTnan.)  You  state  that  you  did  not  know  anything  about  the  ari'ange- 
ments  ? — I  do. 

3404.  And  when  poor  people  applied  to  you  you  could  not  tell  them  anything  about 
them  ? — No,  I  could  not. 

3405.  Could  you  not  have  referred  them  to  anybody  who  could  have  helped  them  in 
that  way  ? — Indeed  I  could  not ;  I  did  not  know  where  to  refer  them  ;  I  might  have  sent 
them  to  medical  gentlemen  that  I  knew,  but  they  might  not  have  found  them  in. 

3406.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  the  board  of  guardians  were  entrusted  with  the 
attendance  of  the  sick  ? — The  board  of  guardians  were  not  sitting  during  the  day. 

3407.  You  were  quite  ignorant  of  any  quarter  to  which  you  could  have  sent  them  for 
assistance? — I  was  ignorant.  I  remember  very  well  teUing  those  persons  that  they  had 
really  better  go  down  to  the  Central  Station  Hotel,  and  ask  Dr.  Gavin  where  to  go,  for 
I  could  not  tell  them. 

3408.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  other  medical  men  were  equally  uninformed  with  yourself 
upon  those  points  ?— Yes. 

3409.  {Chairman.)  In  stating  that  you  thought  the  Board  of  Health  might  have  done 
more  than  sending  down  word  that  they  were  watching  the  disease  on  the  Continent,  did 
you  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  letter  in  reply  to  Dr.  Robinson's  letter  ? — Yes. 

3410.  Are  you  aware  of  the  words  immediately  following  the  words  to  which  you 
thus  refer  ? — I  do  not  recollect  them  at  present.  I  have  no  doubt  I  have  seen  them, 
because  I  have  read  the  letter  over. 

3411.  The  words,  to  wliich  I  allude,  are  part  of  the  same  sentence,  and  are  as  follows  : 
viz.,  that  the  Board  of  Health  are  also  "  closely  watching  the  progress  of  the  disease  in 
"  this  country  ?"  — I  do  not  recollect  that ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so.  I  remember  the 
other  passage ;  it  struck  me  as  being  rather  peculiar. 

3412.  {Mr.  Simon.)  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  the  Commission  that  it  is  likely  to 
produce  a  wrong  impression,  as  to  the  interest  which  the  Board  of  Health  took  in  that 
very  important  crisis,  if  only  a  fragment  of  that  letter  is  quoted  ? — I  have  not  the  letter, 
or  I  should  be  very  happy  to  read  the  whole  of  it. 

3413.  It  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Robinson  ? — Yes. 

3414.  And  he  showed  you  the  letter  ? — He  showed  me  the  letter. 

3415.  {Mr.  Grainger.)  I  think  the  letter  of  Dr.  Robinson  stated  that  one  case  of 
cholera  had  been  seen  by  him,  and  that  indications  he  thought  threatened  an  attack  of 
cholera.  I  think  he  spoke  of  one  case  at  Bill  Quay  ? — {Mr.  Simon.)  Two — {Mr.  Grainger.) 
Two  cases.  Twelve  months  previously,  in  other  various  parts  of  England,  there  had 
been  many  cases  of  cholera,  which  had  not  been  followed  by  any  epidemic  attack ;  and 
there  were  several  cases  of  cholera  in  London  just  before  Dr.  Robinson's  letter  came, 
which  had  been  inquired  into  by  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  in  respect  to 
which  it  was  stated,  by  the  medical  officers  of  Lambeth,  Rotherhithe,  and  other  epidemic 
districts  of  London,  that  they  were  sporadic  cases  of  cholera,  and  that  there  were  no 
indications  of  any  epidemic  attack  of  cholera  in  London.  That  was  on  the  30th  of 
August  1853,  three  days  before  Dr.  Robinson's  letter  arrived ;  and  therefore  these  two 
cases  in  Bill  Quay  seemed  likely  to  be  of  the  character  of  those  which  had  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  England,  and  which,  having  been  inquired  into,  had  been  found  not  to 
be  epidemic. 

3416.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Furness.)  Are  you  aware  that  in  other  places,  about  the 
same  period,  cholera  had  occurred  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  without  ever  becoming 
epidemic  ? — I  may  have  heard  so.    I  do  not  much  recollect. 

3417.  Probably  that  would  account  to  you  partly  for  the  Board  of  Health  not 
immediately  leaping  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  two  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Robinson 
must  necessarily  be  the  forerimners  of  a  serious  epidemic  of  cholera  here  ? — I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  Board  of  Health  thought  so. 

3418.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  like  to  offer  any  evidence  ? — 
I  may  mention  that  there  were  no  proper  places  to  receive  the  dead  previously  to 
interment,  the  dead  lying  amongst  the  living.  I  did  not  see  this,  but  I  have 
Mr.  Newton's  authority  for  it.    I  believe  Mr.  Grainger  saw  it  himself! 
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3419.  {Tke  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.)  I  believe  during  the  epidemic  you  had  T.A.Furness,Esq. 
not  unfrequently  interviews  with  Mr.  Newton  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had.    I  saw  ~ — 

Mr.  Newton  at  the  board  of  guardians,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  1  ever  had  any  other     23d  Jan.  1854. 
interview  with  him.    I  may  have  had.  " 

3420.  You  of  course  sympathised  with  that  section,  of  which  Mr.  Newton  is  a  member  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.  If  you  mention  to  me  the  particular  things  in  which 
you  think  I  sympathise  with  him,  I  can  tell  you. 

3421.  You  have  advocated  the  side  of  that  section  of  the  medical  men  in  this  town,  who 
are,  1  believe,  designated  as  the  practical  college  of  science,  or  by  some  such  designation  ? 
— I  never  looked  upon  cholera  as  a  party  thing. 

.  3422.  Have  you  not  written  upon  the  subject  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have 
written  anything. 

3423.  Have  you  written  anything  with  reference  to  the  board  of  guardians,  censuring 
them  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

3424.  Have  you  written  any  letters  in  the  public  papers  ? — I  never  wrote  any  letter  in 
the  public  papers,  but  one,  when  I  wrote  to  correct  a  mis-statement  about  myself. 

3425.  In  that  letter  did  not  you  undertake  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  authorities  with 
reference  to  this  epidemic  ? — I  do  not  think  I  passed  any  opinion.  I  said,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  that  it  was  another  proof  of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  have 
prevailed.    I  do  not  remember  the  words  I  used  ;  but  the  letter  is  on  record. 

3426.  Had  you  never  strong  opinions  upon  that  point  ? — Upon  what  point. 

3427.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  ? — I  thought  that  the  arrangements  were 
slow  and  insuiEcient. 

3428.  You  have  told  us  that  you  felt  great  difficulty,  when  there  was  a  necessity  to 
have  clothing,  to  know  where  it  was  to  be  found  ? — I  did  not  know  where  it  was  to  be 
found. 

3429.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  suggest  to  those  persons  in  need  of  clothing,  that  bv 
an  application  to  the  guardians  they  would  be  informed  ? — It  was  never  made  known  to 
me,  and  I  thought  that  it  ought  to  have  been  made  known  to  me  and  other  medical  men. 

3430.  Did  Mr.  Newton  never  tell  you  that  the  relieving  officers  had  instructions  in  all 
cases  to  provide  clothing  ? — Mr.  Newton  never  told  me  so. 

3431.  Have  you  never  conferred  with  him  as  to  the  defect  of  arrangements  for  supplying 
clothing  ? — No,  I  never  recollect  talking  with  Mr.  Newton  upon  it,  any  further  than 
making  a  general  remark  that  there  was  a  defect  in  the  arrangements.  I  considered  these 
things  defective. 

3432.  But  you  never  mentioned  anything  about  the  difficulty  you  felt  as  to  clothing?— 
I  do  not  recollect  mentioning  it  particularly  to  Mr.  Newton. 

3433.  In  point  of  fact,  feeling  that  difficulty,  you  never  took  any  steps  to  ascertain 
how  it  could  be  remedied? — I  was  very  much  engaged  at  the  time,  and  had  not  time 
to  look  after  these  minutise.  I  think  that  these  things  ought  to  have  been  made  known 
to  me  and  others  interested. 

3434.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  think  that  your  not  being  quite  cognizant  of  these 
arrangements  may  have  depended  more  upon  the  fact  of  your  being  very  much  engaged 
than  upon  any  secrecy  in  the  arrangements  themselves  ? — I  thought  there  was  a  want 
of  publicity  in  the  arrangements  then,  and  I  remain  of  the  same  opinion  now. 

3435.  (The  Glerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.)  Of  course  you  would  have  no  time  to  look 
upon  the  walls  to  see  if  there  were  any  notices  posted  there  ?— I  saw  notices  after  the  1 5th 
September  upon  the  walls  relative  to  certain  districts,  and  where  persons  could  get  medicines. 

3436.  And  clothing  ? — There  was  nothing  said  about  clothing. 

3437.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  the  board  or  to  any  public  authority  as  to  the 
want  of  these  provisions  and  clothing  ? — No,  I  never  made  any  complaint  to  the  board. 

3438.  {Mr.  Bateman  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardioms.)  Were  there  such  notices 
upon  the  walls  ? — There  were. 


Thomas  Leslie  Gregson,  Esq.,  and  Town  Councillor,  sworn. 

3439.  {Chairman.)  You  have  practised  in  Newcastle  as  a  surgeon  for  some  years  ? — 
Fifteen  years. 

,  3440.  You  were  previously  in  Egypt,  and  saw  the  cholera  of  1832  there? — Yes,  and  of 
1836  also,  being  then  surgeon-in-chief 

3441.  I  see  in  some  evidence  which  you  recently  gave  to  Mr.  Graingei-,  and  which  he 
forwarded  on  the  12th  September  1853  to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  you  said  that 

you  had  had  a  distinct  case  of  cholera  some  six  weeks  previous  to  that  time?  Most 

decidedly,  about  the  21st  of  July. 

3442.  And  one  about  two  weeks  previous  ? — The  27th  of  August. 

3443.  You  mentioned  that  there  had  been  no  communication  whatsoever  between  those 
persons  and  ships  or  sailors  coming  from  any  infected  locality  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

3444.  You  also  attended  what  were  considered  to  be  the  first  cases  in  Newcastle  ? — Yes, 
in  Forth-street,  four  in  one  house.  ^Slk^  "  ' 

^  3445.  Were  those  previous  to  the  cases  at  Bill-quay  ? — I  think  [one  occurred  on  the 
night  and  the  other  in  the  morning  of  the|[same  day  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  1st  of  September 
and  the  31st  of  August. 
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T.  L,  Gregson, 
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7\  L.  Gregson,  3446.  The  inhabitants  of  these  houses,  also,  where  these  cases  took  place,  had  had 
JSsq.  nothing  to  do  with  shipping  or  sailors  ? — I  think  not,  for  the  parties  were  generally 
  connected  with  the  Carlisle  Railway,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  had  anything  to  do 

24th  Jan.  1854.  -yvith  shipping  in  any  manner. 

.3447.  Did  you  say  that  there  were  no  particular  causes  of  unhealthiness  in  the  locality 
where  these  cases  occurred  ? — I  should  say  not,  for  the  parties  were  in  a  pretty  respectable 
sphere  of  life,  and  a  main  sewer  had  been  put  into  the  street  perhaps  about  five  or  six 
months  before.  The  street  was  rather  more  than  an  average  good  street.  The  houses  were 
not  crowded,  and  one  side  of  the  street  was  a  total  blank.  The  railway  waU  was  opposite. 
I  should  say  the  air  was  good,  and  many  of  the  circumstances  very  favourable. 

3448.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  drainage  in  that  street  ? — I  think 
various  of  those  houses  had  not  a  communicating  drain  into  the  main  sewer.  One  house 
had  a  communicating  drain  and  a  water-closet,  and  there  were  two  very  severe  cases  in 
that  house.  The  people  were  in  good  circumstances,  and  with  every  comfort  that  they 
could  obtain. 

3449.  You  would  not  expect  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  a  water-closet  in  a  house 
would  secure  to  the  inmates  any  immunity,  if  its  other  arrangements  were  in  a  bad 
condition  ? — I  should  think  very  often  a  water-closet  is  a  source  of  prejudice  in  itself. 

3450.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  wish  to  speak? — I  can  mention 
that  I  saw  cases  of  cholera  in  Newcastle  in  most  parts  of  the  town,  and  in  many  which  I 
consider  very  healthy  and  well  situated.  For  instance,  I  saw  cases  of  cholera  in 
CoUingwood  Street,  close  to  my  own  house,  which  is  a  very  excellently- drained  street,  and 
I  believe  they  have  all  those  conveniences  which  have  been  referred  to — drains,  probably, 
as  well  as  water-closets. 

3451.  What  is  the  special  locality  in  CoUingwood  Street  where  these  cases  occurred  ? — 
I  think  No.  3,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

3452.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Your  own  house  is  at  the  corner  ? — Yes. 

3453.  Was  it  next  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  then  further  along  the  street,  on  the  opposite  or  the 
drained  side,  there  were  cases  which  I  did  not  see,  but  I  know  that  people  died  in  that 
street.  Then  again  over  at  the  Spital,  in  a  very  open,  airy  situation,  there  were  two 
cases  of  cholera  in  a  house,  and  the  people  certainly  were  in  good  circumstances,  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  have  been  attacked. 

3454.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  inspect  the  premises  minutely  on  each  occasion  ? — I  did 
not  inspect  the  premises,  because  I  was  pretty  well  aware  of  their  condition.  I  saw 
nothing  by  which  I  could  account  for  those  attacks. 

3455.  Were  those  houses  in  Collingwood-street,  to  which  you  allude,  all  furnished  with 
water-closets  and  drains  ? — I  think  they  were,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

3456.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Had  they  privies  besides  the  water-closets,  or  had  they  only 
water-closets  ? — I  think  only  water-closets.  In  short,  various  of  them  have  no  room  for 
privies.  There  must  either  be  water-closets,  or  the  refuse  must  be  carried  out  in  the 
morning. 

3457.  Do  you  suppose  that  in  these  houses  the  servants  as  well  as  the  masters  and 
mistresses  use  water-closets  ? — I  should  think  it  more  than  probable. 

3458.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  in  these  houses,  to  which  you  are  alluding, 
the  refuse  was  actually  carried  through  the  house  in  the  morning,  or  whether  they  actually 
had  water-closets  ? — In  the  one  that  I  most  allude  to,  I  certainly  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  carried  out  or  not. 

3459.  (ilfr.  Newton.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  back  premises  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  CoUingwood  Street — of  Pudding  Chare,  on  the  north  side  of  CoUingwood 
Street,  in  which  there  were  twenty-five  deaths  from  cholera- — and  of  Denton  Chare,  on 
the  south  side,  where  there  were  a  fearful  number  also  ?  or  do  you  know  the  condition  of 
the  houses  in  Denton  Chare  and  in  Pudding  Chare  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  good 
idea,  being  in  my  own  locality.  Certainly  I  cannot  say  whether  they  have  water-closets 
or  not,  but  I  know  that  the  filth  is  carried  to  the  doors,  having  seen  it.  From  Denton 
Chare  they  bring  their  buckets  out  into  CoUingwood  Street. 

3460.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  it  should  turn  out  that  CoUingwood  Street  has,  close  on 
the  one  side,  a  very  bad  place  called  Pudding  Chare,  and  on  the  other  side  also  a  very 
bad  place  caUed  Denton  Chare  ;  you  would  not  be  surprised,  probably,  at  some  mortality 
arising  in  these  CoUingwood  Street  houses,  even  supposing  those  hojises  themselves  had 
been  put  into  a  proper  sanitary  condition? — Knowing  that  cholera  was  in  the  atmosphere, 
I  felt  no  surprise  at  finding  it  in  any  part  of  the  town  whatever.  It  is  the  thing  I 
expected,  and  confidently  looked  for,  when  I  knew  it  was  in  Hamburgh  and  Copenhagen. 

3461.  You  do  not  see  any  connexion  of  cause  and  eff'ect  between  filth  in  the  vicinity, 
and  mortality  in  the  houses  ? — Of  course,  the  cleaner  the  neighbourhood  is,  the  better  the 
sanitary  condition  will  be  ;  but  I  deny  in  toto  that  filth  has  anything  to  do  with  cholera 
whatsoever,  and  I  maintain  that  I  have  seen  it  break  out  in  places  where  you  could  not 
find  any  bad  sanitary  arrangement  I  recollect  that  at  Alexandria  the  fleet  was  sent  out 
to  sea  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  cholera ;  and  on  board  one  frigate  the  cholera  broke 
out — although  she  was  cruizing  several  miles  from  the  port — and  265  were  thrown 
overboard  in  eight  days. 
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3462.  Was  the  ventilation  good  in  that  frigate  ? — Of  course,  with  open  gun  ports  on    T.  L.  Gregson. 
each  side,  it  is  the  most  admirably  ventilated  building  you  can  conceive  in  a  warm  Esq, 
climate.    There  is  another  point — the  hospital  in  Alexandria  I  consider  a  model  hospital,   

and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  containing,  on  the  average,  from  1,000  to  1,500  sick  24th  Jan.  1854. 
and  woimded.  The  cholera,  in  1836,  broke  out  in  that  hospital.  Every  room  in  that 
hospital,  with  the  exception  of  four,  contained  no  more  than  six  beds  ;  each  room  had  a 
separate  window  and  door,  with  an  open  arcade  running  round  in  front.  Taken  alto- 
gether, I  should  say  it  was  a  model  building  of  the  sort.  The  cholera  broke  out  there, 
and  on  the  first  night,  before  we  were  aware  almost  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
twenty-seven  of  the  ordinary  patients  of  that  hospital  died.  After  three  weeks  the  disease 
spread  into  the  town,  and  was  very  considerably  fatal. 

3463.  Do  you  think  that  cholera  in  its  ravages  is  independent  of  predisposing  local 
causes  1 — No,  I  certainly  do  not :  and  one  predisposing  cause  is  lowness  of  level  and  damp- 
ness ;  but  I  do  not  by  any  means  admit,  either  that  low  level  or  that  filth  is  very  likely  to 
cause  the  ravages  of  cholera.  I  rather  hold  that  in  a  very  dirty,  filthy  neighbourhood, 
there  are  generally  people  of  a  corresponding  stamp  ;  they  are  either  dissolute  in  their 
habits,  or  intemperate  and  badly  clothed  and  badly  fed,  and  very  possibly  all  their  money 
going  in  the  shape  of  drink  ;  and  therefore  they  are  more  subject  to  any  epidemic. 

3464.  {Mr.  Simon)  Can  you  state  whether  that  house  in  Forth  Street,  where  the  four 
cases  occurred,  was  drained  into  the  sewer  ? — I  think  it  is  not ;  the  next  one  is,  and  two 
cases  occurred  in  that.  I  may  also  mention  that  I  saw  a  number  of  cases  in  Blandforc 
Street,  in  the  best  part  of  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  considered  a  bad  street  by  any  means 
Again,  1  saw  cases  in  Elswick  Lane,  part  of  the  highest  ground  in  this  town.  I  also  saw 
a  case  in  Elswick  Row,  wliich  is  reckoned  a  very  well  situated  row  of  houses.  I  saw 
cases  at  Low  Benwell,  on  the  open  turnpike,  with  the  breeze  of  the  river  and  everything 
in  their  favour,  I  should  say ;  and  I  know  ths  f-  at  another  place  called  the  Crooked 
Billet,  a  man  died  also,  and  I  should  say  that  he  could  not  have  had  a  more  favourable 
situation.  It  was  very  nearly  exempt  from  any  pernicious  influence  from  Newcastle  at 
any  rate. 

3465.  (Chairman.)  Are  you  minutely  acquainted  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  these 
places  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  am  minutely  acquainted  with  them,  beyond  having  freq  uently 
visited  those  places,  and  having  a  general  idea  of  them,  and  of  the  town  in  general. 

3466.  You  know  from  their  situation  that  they  ought  to  be,  oc  might  be  healthy? — 
Yes. 

3467.  You  are  not  aware  whether  they  are  healthy,  orwhethei  the  privy  arrangements, 
scavenging,  and  so  on,  are  in  a  good  state? — I  should  think  that  the  privy  arrangement, 
in  many  of  the  cases,  particularly  in  the  outskirts,  was  the  general  rule,  and  not  water- 
closets. 

3468.  (3Ir.  Simon.)  Do  you  feel  interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
inquiry  ? —  I  feel  a  very  great  interest,  something  more  than  interest  almost,  very  nearly 
indignation,  I  think  ;  for  I  will  undertake,  on  the  same  evidence,  to  damn  any  town,  an 
old  town,  particularly  a  fortified  town.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  think  that  this  is  an 
inquiry  either  justified,  or  altogether  impartially  conducted.  I  think  the  questions  havo 
been  leading  questions.  I  will  take  any  other  town — Paris,  Rome,  Florence,  Naples — 
any  that  you  like,  or  that  I  am  femiliar  with  to  any  extent,  and  Avill  damn  any  one,  and 
point  out  a  plague  spot, 

3469.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  in  any  other  towns  in  England  you  would  find 
places  altogether  as  bad  as  those  we  have  had  evidence  of  here  ? — I  think  in  Liverpool, 
certainly  as  bad ;  and  worse  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

3470.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Would  this  matter  interest  you  sufiiciently  to  induce  you  to  give 
us  your  list  in  detail,  and  to  append  to  each  case  the  result  of  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  house  ?  That,  of  course,  would  be  a  great  deal  too  much  for  us  to  claim  at  your 
hands  ;  but  if  you  would  be  willing  to  do  it  we  should  be  very  much  indebted  to  you  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  could  do  so  ;  but  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  circumstance  to  go  to  a 
person's  house  and  ask  to  see  their  water-closets,  or  anj^thing  of  that  kind.  I  think,  as 
far  as  the  general  arrangements  of  the  houses  go,  probably  I  know  as  much  of  those  houses 
as  other  gentlemen  who  have  given  evidence  respecting  them. 

3471.  Your  position,  as  we  have  understood  it,  was  this  :  that  these  are  illustrations,  or 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  cholera  in  places  not  presenting  any  sanitary  defects ;  and 
as  in  answer  to  our  questions  you  did  not  appear  to  know  cjuite  accurately  what  was  their 
condition,  even  in  respect  of  the  all-important  sanitary  particular  of  house  drainage,  we 
thought  that  perhaps  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  you,  as  well  as  to  us,  if  you  would  do  that 
much,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  now  attending  those  quasi-illustrations  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  attach  much  importance  to  it ;  because  I  know,  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  that  in  my  house  those  sanitary  conditions,  in  my  estimation,  have  been  very 
prejudicial  on  many  occasions.  I  have  found,  when  a  heavy  rain  took  place  in  Newcastle, 
that  the  smell  of  the  house  was  really  intolerable.  The  main  sewer  was  flooded ;  and  the 
foul  gases  generated  in  that  sewer,  were  driven  back  by  the  reflux  of  the  water  into  my 
house. 

3472.  Surely,  in  giving  us  your  deliberate  professional  opinion,  you  do  not  speak  of 
those  as  sanitary  arrangements  ? — I  say  they  are  insanitary. 
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T.  L.  Gregson,      3473.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  your  own  street  I  think  we  have  it  in  evidence 
jEsq.  that  immediatelj^  at  the  back  of  it  you  have  a  chare  in  a  very  indifferent  condition,  and 

  that  your  own  house  is  liable  to  be  deluged  by  stinking  sewer  gases.  Under  those  circum- 

24th  Jan.  1855;.    stances  you  would  not  probably  be  surprised  at -the  cholera  taking  possession  of  your 

 house,  or  of  your  neighbour's  house  or  anybody  else's  house,  that  might  be  in  a  similar 

situation  ? — I  should  think  the  communicating  drain  was  a  very  likely  cause  of  its  doing 
so,  provided  there  had  been  cholera ;  but  I  deny  that  this  communicating  drain  or  filth 
of  any  kind  could  originate  it  in  any  shape,  it  being  a  poison  of  foreign  origin  and  not 
a  native  of  this  country. 

3474.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  As  far  as  the  attack  of  a  town  by  cholera  is  concerned,  do  you 
think  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  that  town  is  in  a  cleanly  or  dirty  state  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  in  any  place  you  will  find  a  decent  mechanic,  that  is,  a  sober  man,  who  will 
inhabit  a  dirty  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  finding  of  a  dirty  neighbourhood  ravaged  by 
cholera  merely  proves  to  me,  that  the  people  sufier  those  ravages  because  they  are  them- 
selves in  the  condition  which  I  have  before  described. 

3475.  Did  you  mean  us  to  infer,  that  you  thought,  because  such  evidence  as  we  have 
heard  would  damn  all  the  old  fortified  towns  in  the  country,  this  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  not  damning  Newcastle  among  the  rest ;  or  that  because  other  places  may  be  as  bad  as 
Newcastle,  therefore  Newcastle  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  it  is  ? — I  should  like  to  see 
them  all  pvilled  down  if  you  could  provide  the  money. 

3476.  Your  objection  is  to  the  cost  of  pulling  them  down? — I  think  in  this  world  you 
must  do  as  you  can.  In  this  town  the  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  very  much 
increased  of  late  years ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  the  epidemics  in  Newcastle  have  decreased, 
but  increased. 

3477.  (Mr.  Simon.)  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  evidence  upon  the  point  of  the 
increase  of  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  town ;  to  which  do  you  principally  refer  ? — In 
Westgate  Street,  up  Westgate  Hill,  there  is  an  entirely  new  main  sewer. 

3478.  Do  the  houses  drain  into  it  ? — Not  all,  I  believe  ;  they  have  not  been  able  to 
complete  them.    It  has  not  been  very  long  in  existence. 

3479.  Are  there  many  of  the  newly  constructed  sewers,  which  are  liable  to  the  same 
objection  as  that  which  you  quoted  in  CoUingwood  Street  ?— I  believe  it  is  the  condition 
of  all  sewers ;  that  when  the  main  sewer  is  flooded,  foul  gases  will  be  driven  into  the 
communicating  sewers  and  of  course  into  the  houses. 

3480.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Is  it  not  part  of  a  good  arrangement  of  the  sewers,  to  provide 
for  the  ventilation  of  those  sewers,  that  the  gases  may  go  ofi"  without  making  use  of  the 
houses  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  it  is  much  better  that  you  should  not  use  the  sewer  at 
all,  instead  of  having  vent  holes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

3481.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  say,  that  where  you  found  people  dying  in  filthy  localities 
you  thought  that  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  filth  in  the  locality  around  them,  but  of 
their  own  filthy  habits  ? — I  think  it  is  partly  both. 

3482.  To  a  certain  degree  you  would  consider  that  that  mortality  was  owing  to  filth  in 
the  vicinity  ? — -To  a  certain  degree  certainly  ;  with  this  reservation,  that  a  filthy  locality 
will  produce  diseases  of  certain  kinds,  but  not  cholera.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  cholera  ; 
and  where  there  was  anything  but  that  filth  which  you  speak  of,  cholera  has  raged  fifty 
times  more  than  it  ever  did  in  the  Newcastle  population. 

3483.  (Mr.  Netvton.)  Do  not  you  think  that,  in  St.  John's,  the  people  are  filthier  than 
in  Sandgate  ? — No ;  but  if  so,  it  proves  to  me,  from  Mr.  Newton's  own  showing,  that 
the  dirtiest  part  of  the  town  has  suffered  least  from  cholera. 

3484.  (Chairman)  We  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Sandgate  has  been 
considerably  improved  of  late  times^ — that  it  has  had  paving  and  a  little  draining,  and 
considerable  scavenging— in  fact,  I  think  that  almost  every  district  medical  officer,  one 
after  another,  has  said  that  Pandon,  and  probably  the  Castle  Garth  and  Close  district 
are  worse  than  Sandgate  ?  —I  do  not  think  the  Castle  Gai'th  is,  by  any  means,  to  be 
placed  on  a  footing  with  either  Sandgate  or  Pandon.  I  think  the  Castle  Garth,  to  a 
certain  extent,  unexceptionable  in  comparison  with  the  other  two ;  but  I  certainly  think 
Pandon  as  bad  as  the  other. 

3485.  (Mr.  Newton.)  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  twenty-five  persons  died  in 
Pudding  Chare,  close  to  CoUingwood  Street,  in  St.  John's  parish ;  and  do  you  know  any 
other  portion  of  the  town  that  has  suffered  to  the  same  extent  ? — I  can  very  easUy 
account  for  it,  on  Mr.  Newton's  showing  ;  that  Pudding  Chare,  though  not  a  dirty 
locality,  is  a  most  densely  populated  one.  I  think  that  almost  every  room  contains  not 
only  a  family,  bu.t  a  number  of  lodgers.  It  is  a  very  narrow  land  of  street,  and  the 
population  is  certainly  very  dense ;  and  I  think  that  fever,  cholera,  or  any  other 
epidemic  is  very  likely  to  break  out  there.    The  population  is  chiefly  Irish. 

3486.  (Chairman)  It  is  dirty,  overcrowded,  and  ill  ventilated? — Yes. 

3487.  Do  you  think  that  those  points  had  anything  to  do  with  the  great  mortality 
alluded  to? — The  want  of  ventilation,  I  should  say,  very  materiaUy.  It  is  the  very 
locality  where  I  should  look  for  it. 

3488.  That  is  an  important  point.  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — It  is  rather  disagreeable 
to  offer.  I  would  much  rather  have  had  the  same  examination  as  others,  and  I  would 
have  spoken  generally. 
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3489.  The  other  medical  gentlemen  whom  we  have  examined  have  been  officers  either  of  T.L.Gregson,Esq., 
the  infirmary,  or  of  the  dispensary,  or  of  the  fever  hospital,  or  of  one  or  other  of  the  union  — _ 
districts,  necessarily  having  official  cognizance  of  the  contents  of  certain  reports,  from    24th  Jan.  1854. 

which  we  have  drawn  special  information,  or  of  certain  limited  districts,  with  respect   

to  which  we  conld  reasonably  expect  definite  official  information  from  them.  You 

happen  to  be  the  first  medical  man  we  have  examined  who  has  not  held  some 
appointment,  affording  hitn  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  official  information  on  some  point 
or  other,  and  affording  us  a  clue  whereby  to  examine  Iiim  ;  but  for  aU  that,  we  shall  be 
most  anxious  to  receive  any  evidence  you  may  have  to  give  ? — I  am  sure  I  have  no 
anxiety  to  be  questioned  wliatsoever.  One  remark,  however,  I  would  make  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  water.  I  may  possibly  have  drunk  as  much  dirty  water  as  most  people, 
and  I  have  tliis  to  say,  tliat  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  suffered  from  dirty  water.  I 
drank  the  Whittle  Dean  water  all  the  time  during  that  epidemic.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
felt  anything  from  it  except  this,  and  this  I  maintain  to  be  a  general  fact,  that  in  all 
countries  where  cholera  rages  to  a  considerable  extent,  there  is  not  one  person  out  of 
three  but  has  pains  in  his  bowels.  The  water  was  certainly  very  turbid,  very  dirty, 
and  not  to  be  desired  so  far  as  its  appearance  went ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  attribute 
cholera  in  any  respect  to  it  whatsoever. 

3490.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  find  that  it  had  any  unpleasant  taste  or  smell  ? — I  used 
it  at  my  table  every  day.  It  is  very  true  that  I  drink  very  little  of  any  liquid  at  table  ; 
but  I  never  tasted  a  bad  taste,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  the  smeU.  People  have 
spoken  of  the  water  containing  flocculent  matters,  sometimes  darkish,  and  sometimes 
containing  something  like  filaments  of  cotton.  I  never  observed  it  at  my  house,  and 
never  smelt  a  bad  smell. 

3491.  {Mr.  Mason.)  Did  you  filter  it? — I  never  did.  Another  remark  is  this  :  I  have 
the  following  extract  from  a  description  of  the  Thames  water  here : — "Tlie  water  itself  is 
"  foetid,  turbid,  and  filthy,  the  foetid  mud  steaming  under  the  sun  at  either  side.  The 
"  inquirer  would  find  that  for  generations  the  various  refuse  and  offal  of  the  mighty  city 
"had  been  cast  into  the  stream  to  be  borne  up  and  down  with  every  tide,  sinking  into  and 
"  saturating  the  soil  of  its  bed,  sending  forth  poisonous  exhalations,  poisoning  the  popula- 
"  tion."  I  allude  to  the  Thames,  and  I  merely  allude  to  it  in  this  way :  I  know,  fi'om  practical 
experience,  that  the  merchant  vessels  which  leave  England  derive  almost  all  their  water 
from  the  Thames.  I  know  that  they  take  it  distant  voyages.  I  know  also  that  the 
sailors  tell  you  tiiat  the  Thames  water  stinks  three  times,  and  purifies  itself.  Now,  this 
being  the  case — and  I  maintain  it  to  be  so,  having  been  in  vessels  with  it,  and  having 
found  that  no  one  who  took  that  water  seemed  to  suffer  not  only  from  cholera,  but  from 
either  diarrhoea  or  dysentery — I  think  that  a  great  deal  too  much  blame  has  been 
attached  to  the  Whittle  Dean  company  ;  though  I  think  in  the  hot  weather  their  water 
has  sometimes  been  shockingly  bad  in  appearance.  I  have  no  connexion  at  all  with 
them  at  present. 

3492.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  have  adduced  the  case  of  the  Thames,  and  your  argument, 
if  we  understand  it  rightly,  was  that,  if  these  conditions  of  rivers  were  unwholesome, 
the  inhabitants  of  London  ought  to  suffer  ? — Yes. 

3493.  Are  you  aware  of  the  degree  in  which  those  districts  of  London  which  are 
most  exposed  to  the  infiuence  of  the  Thames  have  suffered  from  cholera  ? — I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  aware. 

3494.  Do  you  know  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  where  there  is  extensive  soakage 
of  the  Thames  into  the  soil,  what  the  mortality  from  cholera  was  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  tlie 
mortality  from  cholera.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  has  not  been  the  mortality  of  New- 
castle, London-  being  twenty  times  the  size  of  Newcastle,  and  that  therefore  that  is  not 
the  infiuence. 

3495.  Your  second  point  was  the  consumption  of  Thames  water  for  drinking  at  sea  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  water  is  shipped  to-day,  and  they  go  to  sea  for  six  months.  It  stinks  three 
times  ;  what  water  are  they  drinking  all  that  time  1 — I  have  been  myself  at  sea  three 
months  in  a  vessel  sailing  from  London,  and  know  that  they  have  drunk  nothing  else.  It 
is  not  agreeable,  but  if  it  stinks  three  times,  they  must  drink  it  during  the  once,  twice, 
or  thrice,  because  they  have  nothing  else. 

3496.  (Chairman.)  Then  do  you  wish  us  to  infer  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  drinking  of  stinking  water  is  not  prejudicial  to  health  ? — Of  course  I 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  bad  water  is  very  bad  for  the  health.  All  I  conclude  is 
this,  that  it  does  not  produce  cholera — cholera  being  a  poison  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

3497.  Do  you  think  it  produces  fever  ? — I  think  it  does. 

3498.  Do  you  think,  with  reference  to  the  high  rates  of  mortality,  that  it  might  have 
an  influence  in  swelling  them  ? — Possibly  it  might. 

3499.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  as  to  the  gas? — I  should  say  the  gas  was  not  so 
brilliant  or  so  jjure  as  it  should  be. 

3500.  Can  you  trace  to  the  impurity  of  it,  more  or  less,  any  effect  upon  the  public 
health  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  I  should  think  it  might  have  an  effect  ;  although  some 
medical  men  probably  think  that  sulphurous  acid  as  well  as  muriatic  acid  gases  are 
disinfectives.  At  the  same  time  I  should  question  whether  the  air  was  contaminated  so 
much  with  it  as  you  suggest. 

3501.  {The  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Qvbardians?)  Do  you  think  that  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  town  had  no  material  influence  upon  the  mortality  in  the  late  epidemic  — I  do  not 
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T.L.Gregson,Esq.  say  so ;  I  only  say  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  did  not  produce  cholera; 

  having  seen  it  occur  in  localities  as  perfect  as  any  locality  could  be. 

24th  Jan.  1854.  3502.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  that  point  as  to  sanitary  condition  affecting 
materially  the  amount  of  mortality. — I  should  think  it  did  very  materially;  because 
people  who  live  in  an  insalubrious  neighbourhood  are  generally  of  the  same  character, 
and  are  more  rapidly  affected. 

3503.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  But  not  as  producing  cholera  you  think  ? — No. 

3504.  (Chairman.)  As  aggravating  it  ? — Yes. 

3505.  (Dr.  Robinson.)  Predisposing  to  it  ? — Yes. 

3506.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Board  of  Health  officers  during  their  stay  here  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  came  in  contact 
with  them,  except  in  one  instance,  and  that  was  with  Mr.  Grainger.  I  understood  that 
he  was  very  anxious  to  ascertain  the  first  outbreak  of  the  cholera,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
suggested  that,  having  seen  some  cases,  it  would  be  matter  of  some  interest  to  Mr. 
Grainger  if  I  gave  him  an  account  of  them.  I  called  upon  Mr.  Grainger,  and  I  have  this 
to  say,  that  I  found  him  an  extremely  gentlemanlj'',  amiable,  pains-taking  man.  I  think 
I  had  the  honour  of  conversing  with  him  on  many  points,  probably  for  an  hour;  he  also 
accompanied  me  through  various  parts  of  the  town ;  and  I  showed  him  two  cases  of 
cholera  then  in  a  state  of  collapse  ;  one  was  at  the  third  door  from  my  own  house,  and  the 
other  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  my  own  house.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  I 
have  every  reason  to  think  him  a  very  amiable  pains-taking  man.  As  to  the  others,  I 
can  only  judge  from  their  acts,  which  seem  to  have  been  active  and  judicious. 

3507.  Your  opinion  is  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  ? — I  have  nothing  to  object  to 
any  amount.  I  think  the  medical  men  might  have  been  consulted  certainly  ;  but  that 
was  a  matter  of  opinion. 

350S.  (Dr.  Robinson.)  Are  a  you  member  of  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  town 
council  ? — Yes. 

3509.  You  have  had  experience,  I  think,  in  Egypt,  and  perhaps  in  other  countries  as  an 
.'                      army  surgeon,  as  well  as  in  matters  affecting  the  health  of  towns.    In  the  course  of  your 

experience,  have  you  had  illustrations  of  the  connection  between  impure  water  and 
dysentery,  or  diarrhoea  ? — I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  what  I  call  "bad  water  produce 
dysentery.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  dysentery,  but  I  confess  I  could  not  trace  it  to  the 
use  of  bad  water  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  bad  water  may  produce  dysentery 
though  it  will  not  produce  cholera.  With  regard  to  dysentery,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ; 
but  I  think  cholera  just  as  much  a  poison  as  small-pox  or  scarlatina. 

3510.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  any  circumstances  which  would  produce  irritation  of 
the  bowels,  would  operate  as  a  probable  predisposing  cause  to  cholera  ? — Possibly  they 
might ;  but  I  by  no  means  take  it  for  granted,  because  many  medical  men  of  high  standing 
have  given  the  most  drastic  purgatives  in  cholera  cases,  such  as  croton  oil,  and,  according 
to  their  own  showing,  the  success  was  very  considerable.  I  have  seen  some  attacks  of 
dysentery  cured  by  a  most  violent  purgative,  when  nothing  else  availed.  With  regard  to 
the  bad  water,  no  one  has  a  greater  abhorrence  of  it  than  I  have  myself,  though  I  do  not 
see  the  effects  of  it.  I  think  if  a  town  pay  for  water,  they  are  entitled  to  have  it 
not  only  good  but  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

3511.  (Mr.  Simon.)  As  you  are  a  member  of  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  town 
council,  may  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  cognizance  of  that  109th  clause  of  the 
local  Act  of  1846  ever  having  been  enforced  during  the  last  seven  years;  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  autumn  of  last  year  (handing  the  Act  to  the  Witness)  ? — I  cannot  say  it  of 
my  own  knowledge.  I  have  been  only  a  few  months  a  member  of  the  sanitary  committee. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  sanitaiy  committee  meets  every  fortnight,  and  seems  to  be 
incurring  a  very  great  expense  for  sanitary  purposes. 

3512.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  1  do  not  think  that  I  need  ask  anything  of  you;  I  see  that 
you  feel  indignant  and  mortified,  as  many  of  us  do,  at  hearing  so  bad  an  account  of 
ourseh-es.  Indeed  one  feels  quite  satisfied  to  think  that  we  are  all  alive  after  hearing  the 
statements  which  we  have  heard.    You  are  not  a  native  of  the  town  ? — No. 

3513.  Therefore  may  I  ask  you  a  question  which  I  could  scarcely  ask  of  a  native  of  the 
town.  Do  you  j^erceive  that  the  natives  of  Newcastle,  who  are  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  air  which  we  have  heard  described,  are  inferior  in  strength,  in  sinew  and  in  bone,  or 
inferior  in  stature,  to  the  natives  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  England  ?— I  should  say 
quite  the  contrary.  I  think  the  Newcastle  mechanics  a  very  different  race  from  those  of 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  certainly. 

(Mr.  Mason.)  With  reference  to  the  observations  which  Mr.  Gregson  has  made,  that 
the  inquiry  has  not  been  impartially  conducted,  I  have  watched  it  with  the  utmost 
attention,  and  I  must  say  that  it  has  been  quite  the  contrary ;  and  I  am  sure  that  every 
individual  around  will  say  the  same. 

(Mr.  Gregson^  I  impute  nothing  to  the  gentlemen  conducting  the  inquiry,  for  whom  I 
have  the  very  highest  respect,  from  their  manner  and  their  method.  I  merely  assume  this. 
I  have  seen,  in  a  French  court  of  law,  that  the  criminal  was  always  supposed  guilty,  and 
the  examination  made  him  prove  himself  so.  I  attribute  nothing  to  the  Commissioners, 
but  it  seems  an  assumed  fact  that  Newcastle  is  guilty,  and  that  they  are  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  that  supposition,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  English  plan  of  assuming 
that  she  may  be  innocent. 
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3514.  (Mr.  Simon.)  I  may  mention  that,  before  commencing  our  inquiries  here,  we  looked  T.  L.  Gregson,Esq. 

at  some  of  the  districts  of  the  to\vn,  and  got  a  general  impression  of  them  for  ourselves.   

That  may  account  for  the  manner  in  which  we  have  asked  the  questions,  which,  perhaps,  24ili  Jan.  1854. 

have  appeared  to  you  to  be  leading  questions  ?— All  I  meant  to  say  was,  that,  by  the  same  — 

course  of  evidence  I  could  convict  any  town,  probably  in  three  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  I  have  been. 


William  Frederick  Torcato  Ivey,  Esq.,  sworn. 

3515.  (Ohairman.)  You  are  assistant  surgeon  of  the  6th  Infantry,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

3516.  That  regiment  was  in  barracks  in  this  town  during  the  recent  epidemic  ? — Yes. 

3517.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  you  became  aware  that  there  would,  very  possibly, 
be  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  autumn  ? — I  did  not  expect  nor  hear  of  it  till  it  had 
been  in  the  town  some  few  days.    I  had  been  on  the  sick  list. 

3518.  I  believe  there  was  a  cavalry  corps  in  barracks  at  the  same  time? — A  squadron 
of  cavalry — 6th  Dragoons. 

3519.  I  believe,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Eoate,  assistant  surgeon  to  the  6th  Dragoons, 
you  drew  up  and  signed  this  letter  to  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  director  general  of  the  army 
medical  department  ? — Yes. 

3520.  Do  you  put  this  letter  in  as  part  of  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

The  following  is  the  letter  in  question. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  18th  October  1853. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  ]  5th  instant,  we 
have  noAV  the  honour  to  transmit  in  duplicate  for  the  information  of  Mr.  Grainger, 
Superintending  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  following  particulars  regarding  the 
fatal  outbreak  of  cholera  in  this  town,  in  relation  to  the  troops,  &;c.,  composing  the  garrison, 
and  a  detail  of  the  precautionary  measures  adopted  in  and  out  of  the  barracks,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  to  avert  the  threatened  evil,  and  which,  under  Providence,  have  been 
attended  with  such  beneficial  results  as  to  procure  for  us  a  complete  immunity  from  the 
disease  in  its  developed  form.  Everywhere  around  us  the  devouring  plague  has  left  its 
fatal  impress,  yet  have  we  been  hitherto  most  mercifully  spared.  Numerous  cases  have 
occurred  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  in  some  of  the  houses,  in  which  the 
soldiers'  families  are  accommodated,  several  deaths  have  taken  place  among  the  civil 
population.  These  are  situated  at  distances  varying  from  50  to  200  yards  from  the 
barrack  gate.  In  the  village  of  Spital  Tongues,  about  250  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
barrack,  the  disease  prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent  for  many  days,  and  carried  woe  and 
desolation  to  almost  every  hearth — scarcely  a  cottage  escaping  mthout  numbering  one  or 
more  victims  to  the  merciless  grasp  of  the  destroyer. 

The  barracks  are  situated  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  form  part  of  the  outskirts  in  a  north  westerly  direction. 

Immediately  on  ascertaining  that  the  fatal  scourge  was  abroad  in  our  streets,  we 
became  impressed  with  a  sense  of  fearful  responsibility,  as,  intrusted  with  the  care  of  so 
many  lives,  we  reflected  on  our  means  of  defence  against  its  ravages.    Bearing  in 
mind  the  trite  well  known  adage  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  we  augured  that 
by  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  diet,  with  a  careful  watching  for  and 
prompt  treatment  of  premonitory  symptoms,  and  by  forbidding  the  troops  from  going 
.into  infected  localities,  the  pestilence  might,  perchance,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  happily 
,  averted.    Accordingly,  aided  by  the  ready  co-operation  of  Major  White,  6tli  Dragoons  ; 
Major  Eraser,  6th  Foot ;    and  Captain  Rutherford,  Barrack  Master,  the  following 
sanitary  precautions  were  instantly  taken,  and  are  still  being  continued  with  unremitting 
"assiduity. 

^    We  made  a  minute  and  thorough  inspection  of  all  drains,  sewers,  privies,  ashpits,  and 
.  every  other  locality  both  within  and  without  the  barracks  where  filth  was  likely  to 
,  accumulate  ;  had  all  offensive  matters  removed,  and  efBuvia  corrected  by  the  liberal  and 
daily  distribution  of  chloride  of  lime.    The  privies  and  ashpits  were  whitewashed.  The 
,  custom  of  washing  out  the  barrack  rooms,  at  our  suggestion,  was  discontinued,  and  dry 
,  rubbing  substituted.    Since  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  the  troops  have  been 
medically  inspected  twice,  and  the  women  and  children  once  daily.    The  provisions  have 
been  carefully  examined — the  mode  of  cooking  the  dinners  varied  occasionally  from 
'  boiled  to  roast,  or  baked  meat — the  men  strictly  enjoined  to  apply  immediately  on  the 
approach  of  any  diarrhoeal  tendency,  and  the  sergeants  ordered  to  keep  a  careful  watch, 
and  to  send  any  person  to  hospital  who  may  be  detected  going  more  frequently  than 
once  a  day  to  the  privj^.    All  hawkers  of  fish,  fruit,  or  vegetables,  have  been  forbidden 
'  entry  into  the  barracks,  and  the  men  cautioned  to  abstain  from  any  irritating  diet,  and 
to  keep  from  all  the  low  and  filthy  parts  of  the  town,  as  well  as  from  situations  where 
the  cholera  may  be  raging  ;  they  have  also  been  confined  strictly  to  barracks  after 
evening  roll  call — flannel  belts  have  been  taken  into  wear — at  our  request,  an  extra 
allowance  of  fuel  granted — amusements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks  encouraged — and 
every  endeavour  made  to  procure  from  the  troops  a  cheerful  and  ready  compliance  with 
our  requirements,  without  inspiring  fear. 

I  i 


W.F.  T.  Ivey.  Esq. 
24th  Jan.  1854. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


IF.  F.  T.  Ivey,  Esq.      The  families  of  such  soldiers  as  were  married  without  leave,  not  being  accommodated 

  in  barracks,  have  been  daily  visited  at  t^eir  lodgings,  and  every  means  ^Jut  in  practice  to 

24th  Jan.  Jr8 5 4.    enforce  and  maintain  suitable  degrees  <;f  cleanliness  and  ventilation;   the  landlords 
'~~  applied  to,  whenever  necessary,  for  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  lime  occasionally  issued 

for  disinfecting  purposes.  In  some  instances,  families  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
situations  which  seemed  to  us  highly  objectionable,  either  as  being  overcrowded  or 
as  teeming  with  noisome  effluvia,  were  advised  to  leave,  and  better  apartments  procured 
for  them.  The  miserable  condition  of  many  of  these  poor  creatures  has  been  ameliorated 
by  the  timely  aid  of  a  few  friends,  to  whom  their  distress  was  represented,  and  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  change  thus  effected,  their  health  has  been  in  a  great  measure  preserved 
during  this  trying  visitation. 

Having  given  in  detail  the  several  prophylactic  measures  had  recourse  to,  we  come 
now  to  particularize  the  results  of  the  epidemic  influence  among  our  small  community, 
armed  thus  cap-a-pie  for  the  encounter,  and,  thank  God !  they  have  been  such  as  our 
most  sanguine  expectations  could  never  have  anticipated.  We  beg  to  subjoin  a  synoptical 
view  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  with  the  number  attacked  with  premonitory 
diarrhoea,  &c. : 


STRENGTH  OF  THE  GARRISON  IN  BARRACKS,  &C. 


Cases  of  Diarrhoea. 

Cases  of  Dysentery, 

Cases 

of  Cholera. 

Corps,  &c. 

Officers 

Men. 

Women. 

Children 

Total. 

Officers.  . 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

\  Total. 

[  Officers. 

Men. 

Women, 

Children. 

Total. 

No.  of  Deal 

6th  Dragoons 
6th  Foot 
Staff  - 

4 

10 

82 
304 
5 

11 

29 
4 

21 
46 

3 

118 

389 
12 

3 
3 

168 
252 
1 

4 
9 

11 

175 
275 
1 

6 
1 

2 

8 
1 

Total 

14 

391 

70 

519 

6 

421 

13 

11 

451 

7 

2 

9 

STATE  OUTSIDE  THE  BARRACKS. 


6th  Dragoons 

9 

14 

23 

3 

3 

6th  Foot 

1 

33 

47 

81 

13 

13 

26 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Staff  - 

2 

Total  Outside  the 
Barracks 

3 

43 

61 

107 

16 

13 

29 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Total  within  Bar- 
racks - 

14 

391 

44 

70 

519 

6 

421 

13 

11 

451 

7 

2 

9 

General  Total  - 

17 

391 

87 

131 

626 

6 

421 

29 

24 

4S0 

7 

1 

3 

11 

1 

1 

From  the  foregoing  statement  we  may  fairly  infer,  although,  with  divine  assistance,  no 
case  of  actual  cholera  occurred  within  the  barracks,  that  without  the  extreme  vigilance 
and  unremitting  care  bestowed,  we  should  not  so  entirely  have  escaped  its  direfal  ravages. 
The  cases  of  diarrhoea,  by  prompt  treatment,  have  been  mostly  of  an  ephemeral  character, 
the  patients  being  restored  to  health  on  the  day  following  that  of  the  attack,  and  able  to 
resume  their  accustomed  avocations.  Many  of  them  came  under  observation  twice  or 
thrice,  at  varying  intervals  of  time,  suffering  from  a  return  of  the  disease,  which  accounts 
for  the  apparent  large  average  attacked.  In  a  few  instances  the  affection  was  more  pro- 
tracted in  the  cure,  and  was  attended  with  vomiting  and  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen.  The 
cases  of  dysentery  have  been  severe,  but  have  all  recovered  satisfactorily.  We  may  here 
state  the  extraordinary  tolerance  of  the  system  for  opium  we  have  remarked  in  our  treat- 
ment, three  or  four  grains  having  only  the  effect  of  grain  doses  administered  at  other  times. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  observe  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  duties  effectively,  we 
so  arranged  that  the  garrison  should  never  be  left  without  a  medical  officer—  the  night 
duties  were  taken  alternately. 

The  plague  of  flies,  supposed  by  many  to  have  some  remote  connexion  witl^  the  epidemic, 
has  visited  us  on  many  occasions. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 
fSignedj  William  F.  T.  Ivey,  Assistant-Surgeon  6th  Royal 

Regt.,  Senior  Medical  Officer. 
Henry  Chaeles  Boate,  Assistant-Surgeon  6th 
Dragoons. 
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3521.  The  strength  of  the  gamson,  I  believe,  was  altogether  519' people  within  walls,  JV.F.  T.Ivey.Esq 
and  107  Avithout  ?— Yes.  '   

3522.  Among  whom  there  occnrred  451  cases  of  diarrhcEa' within,  and  29  vathout  ? —    24th  Jan.  1854 
That  is  the  aggregate  number. 

3523.  {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  It  did  not  affect  451  individuals  and  29  individuals  ? — No  ; 
it  was  the  aggregate  number  of  cases.    I  cannot  say  to  10  or  II  over  or  under. 

8524.  (Chairman.)  But  as  nearly  as  you  can  estimate  1—A.s  nearly  as  we  can  estimate 
that  is  a  correct  statement.  '  ' 

3525.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether,  without  any  precautionary  measures 
having  been  adopted,  any  of  these  many  cases  of  diarrhoea  woxild  have  passed  on  into 
cholera  or  collapse  ? — I  think  it  is  only  a  fair  inference  to  suppose  so. 

3526.  {Mr.  Simon.)  When  did  the  precautionary  measures  mentioned  in  this  letter 
commence  ? — I  should  say  about  the  7th  or  8th  of  September,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

3527.  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  your  measures  carried  into  effect  ? — Almost  imme- 
diately.   The  measures  were  put  in  execution  immediately  they  were  proposed. 

3528.  Had  there  been  diarrhoea  in  the  establishment  before  the  commencement  of 
these  improvements  ? — No,  I  think  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  There  may  have 
been  a  case  or  two  in  August,  but  nothing  of  any  consequence. 

3529.  Would  it  be  your  impression  that  the  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the 
epidemic  disease  had  not  reached  youx  district  before  that  period  ? — I  think  not. 

3530.  Did  the  cases  of  diarrhoea  occur  pretty  nearly  all  at  the  same  time  ? — No ;  they 
did  not.  They  commenced  about  the  10th  or  11th  of  September,  I  should  say,  and 
continued  increasing. 

3531.  Till  what  time  ? — Till  the  end  of  the  month  ;  in  fact  it  went  on  in  October  also. 
The  numbers  began  to  decrease,  I  should  say,  about  the  14th  or  15th  of  October.  I 
speak  merely  from  recollection. 

3532.  And  your  sanitary  regulations  were  enforced  from  about  the  9th  or  10th  of 
September? — I  think  abouti  the  9th  or  10th,  or  it  may  have  been  a  day  or  two  previous. 
■  3533.  (Chairman?)  The  precautionary  measures  whicli  you  adopted  were  cleanliness, 
disinfecting  fluids,  a  due  regard  to  ventilation,  diet,  and  avoidance  of  infected  districts  ? 
— ^Yes,  and  avoidance  of  damp  also. 

8534.  It  is  here  stated  that  among  519  people  within  the  walls  of  the  garrison  you 
had  451  cases  of  diarrhoea,  which  is  almost  nine  cases  among  ten  jjeople,  and  that  outside 
the  walls  of  the  garrison  among  107  people,  you  had  but  27  cases  of  diarrhoea,  or  only 
one  case  in  four  people  1 — Yes. 

3535.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  lightness,  so  to  say,  of  the  diarrhoea  without  the 
barracks,  as  compared  with  the  severity  within  ? — I  have  not  formed  any  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

3536.  (Mr.  Simon.)  None  of  those  cases  of  diarrhoea  passed  on  into  cholera.  What 
opinion  have  you  formed  on  that  subject  ? — I  think  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  cases,  no 
doubt,  would  have  passed  on  into  cholera  but  for  the  measures  adopted,  and  the  vigilance 
used, 

3537.  There  is  another  point  here  which  is  only  perhaps  a  point  of  medical  curiosity, 
but  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  your  explanation  of  it.  We  find  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry  as  regarded  the  prevalence  of  diarrhoea, 
so  that  the  attacks  of  diarrhoea  among  the  cavalry  averaged  more  than  two  attacks  to 
each  man,  while,  in  the  infantry,  they  averaged  less  than  one  attack  to  each  man? — I 
think  the  cavalry  soldier  is  more  exposed  to  alternations  of  temperattire  than  the  infantry 
soldier.  He  is  at  work  in  the  stables  for  many  hours  and  gets  heated  there.  The  stables 
are  very  close  and  confined,  and  he  then  goes  into  the  open  air,  and  perhaps  as  the  stable 
work  is  dry  work,  he  drinks  cold  water  whUe  in  a  heated  state,  and  I  believe  that  very 
likely  would  cause  the  difference. 

3538.  He  has  considerably  more  labour  ? — I  should  say  so. 

3539.  More  fatigue,  and  that  fatigue  takes  place  you  say  in  an  ill-ventilated  atmos- 
phere ? — Yes. 

3540.  And  in  an  atmosphere  which  contains,  I  suppose,  the  effluvia  from  the  dung,  &c., 
of  the  horses  ? — Yes. 

3541.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  house-accommodation  of  these  two  classes  of 
soldiers  ?  Were  they  lodged  in  the  same  way  ? — Quite  alike,  with  this  exception,  that 
about  sixty-three  men  of  the  6th  Foot  were  accommodated  in  the  magazine  barrack, 
which  is  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stables. 

3542.  On  the  same  level  ? — Yes  ;  in  fact,  intermixed,  you  may  say.  I  should  not  say 
exactly  intermixed  ;  but  some  of  the  cavalry  were  accommodated  in  the  infantry  part  of 
the  barracks. 

3542a.  (Chairman.)  And  they  were  dieted  and  treated  alike? — Yes,  exactly. 

3543.  (Mr.  Simon)  It  is  not  the  case,  is  it,  that  the  cavalry  exclusively  sleep  over 
their  stables  ? — Yes,  they  sleep  over  their  stables,  and  so  do  many  of  the  infantry  soldiers. 

3544.  {Chairnian.)  What  is  the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  barracks  ? — It  is  generally 
considered  good. 

3545.  Where  do  you  get  it  from  ? — It  is  obtained  from  wells  within  the  barracks. 

3546.  More  than  one  ? — ^Two ;  one  supplying  the  barracks,  and  the  other  the  hospital 
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W.F.T.lvey,Esq.      3547.  You  think  that  infantry  and  cavalry  Tvere  supplied  from  the  same  wells?  

 '  Yes. 

24th  Jan.  1864.        .3548.  With  no  distinction  of  quality? — No  distinction  ;  there  is  only  one  well. 

  3549.  Do  you  know  what  the  quality  of  the  water  was,  which  was  used  outside  the 

barracks  among  the  families  of  the  soldiers  ? — No. 

3550.  Have  you  never  formed  any  opinion  as  to  that  extraordinary  difference  toAvhich 
I  alluded,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  nine  cases  for  every  ten  men  within  barracks,  and 
only  one  for  every  four  of  the  women  and  children  without  ? — I  have  not ;  except  that  the 
extra  vigilance  used  within  may  have  detected  diarrhoea  more  than  outside.  They  may  have 
had  diarrhoea  outside,  without  its  being  detected  ;  but  inside  we  had  a  strict  watch  over 
the  men. 

3551.  You  would  expect  more  attacks  among  women  and  children  than  among  able- 
bodied  men  ? — Yes,  but  many  of  those  attacks  were  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  come  under 
the  denomination  of  diarrhoea. 

3552.  (Mr.  Simon)  You  entered  every  case  of  loose  motion  ? — Every  case  applying  for 
relief. 

3553.  Every  case  in  which  any  one  of  your  men  suffered  from  a  second  motion  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  ? — Yes,  any  man,  woman,  or  child  who  applied  for  relief 
was  put  down. 

3554.  If  I  understand  your  report  rightly,  you  set  a  sentry  at  the  privy  so  as  to  notice 
all  persons  who  resorted  there  ? — There  was  not  a  sentry  constantly  there,  but  merely 
observations  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  non-commissioned  officers. 

3555.  {Chairman.)  Then  in  fact  the  disproportion  between  the  attacks  outside  and 
inside  the  barrack  walls  may  not  perhaps  really  have  been  so  great  as  it  appears  ? — No,  it 
would  not. 

3556.  Is  the  state  of  the  barracks  generally  satisfactory  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view? — Generally  so.  The  privies  are  defective.  There  is  no  drainage  to  any  of  the 
privies. 

3557.  {Mr.  Simon.)  There  are  cesspools ? — Yes. 

3558.  At  a  considerable  distance,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  from  the  lodging  places  ? — Yes, 
they  are. 

3559.  Are  the  privies  supplied  with  water  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

3560.  Do  you  know  a  group  of  cottages — a  sort  of  coUiery  village — at  a  small  distance 
from  the  barracks,  called  Spital  Tongues  ? — Yes. 

3561.  Do  you  know  that  there,  in  a  population  of  about  500,  there  died  twenty-eight 
persons  ?  Do  you  know  that  there  was  a  considerable  mortality  there  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware 
of  that. 

3562.  Do  you  happen  to  have  heard  to-day  the  description  given  of  the  property  there  ? 
—-Yes. 

3563.  Of  the  accumulation  of  filth  there? — Yes. 

3564.  Do  you  think  that  if  in  that  locality  there  had  been  equal  attention  to 
'cleanliness  and  to  premonitory  symptoms  among  the  population,  which  was  about  equal 
to  your  own,  the  mortality  might  have  been  reduced  ? — I  should  think,  if  they  could  have 
been  placed  imder  similar  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  to  a  great  extent. 

3565.  As  to  cleanliness,  do  you  mean  ? — As  to  cleanliness,  and  ventilation,  and  diet. 
3565a.  (J/r.  Hunter.)  It  is  considerably  lower  than  the  barracks  ? — I  should  say  not 

less  than  twenty  feet. 

3566.  (Chairman.)  How  many  feet  above  the  Tyne  is  it  ? — 100  feet. 
Mr.  Hunter. — I  should  say  more  than  that.    Spital  Tongues  lies  quite  in  a  swamp, 

surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch. 

3567.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Ivey.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  wish 
to  offer  any  evidence  ? — No. 


George  Noble  Clark,  Esq.,  sworn. 

b.  N.  Clark,  Esq.  3568.  {Chairman)  You  are  a  surgeon,  I  believe,  and  a  member  of  the  town  council  of 
!    this  borough,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

j26th  Jan.  1854.       3569.  And  have  practised  many  years  in  the  town? — Nearly  twenty-six  years  ;  and  I 

I  have  been  nearly  two  and  a  half  years  attached  to  a  public  dispensary. 

I  3570.  Which  is  that  ? — The  South  Shields  dispensary. 

3571.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Had  you  occasion  to  see  a  number  of  cases  of  cholera  during  the 
I  late  outbreak  in  this  tovm  ? — A  great  many. 

I  3572.  In  what  localities  chiefly  ? — All  over  the  town,  generally  speaking. 

I  3573.  (Chairman)  Among  all  classes,  or  chiefly  among  the  lower  classes  ? — Among  all 

}  classes,  I  thinlc ;  probably  the  lowest  classes  might  be  more  exclusively  attended  to  by  the 

i  parish  surgeons. 

{  3574.  (Mr.  Simon)  Will  you  mention  to  us  the  situations  of  three  or  four  of  the  best 

i  placed  houses,  in  what  you  would  consider  the  healthest  localities,  in  which  you  had  cases 

of  cholera  5 — :There  is  one  place  I  would  mention.  Crescent  Place,  near  the  Leazes ;  I 

consider  tljat  a  very  healthy  place. 
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3575.  To  the  north  it  adjoins  the  Leazes  with  nothing  between  it  and  the  Leazes  ? —  G.  N.  Clark,  Esq^ 
Ndthing  but  a  simple  row  called  Crescent-terrace.    I  should  consider  it  a  very  healthy   

spot  from  its  situation.  26th  Jan.  1834. 

3576.  As  being  high  placed  ? — Yes.  — . 

3577.  Were  there  many  cases  of  cholera  in  that  locality  ? — Fifteen  or  sixteen.     I  only 
attended  one. 

3578.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  deaths  there  were  there  ? — I  attended  one, 
and  that  person  got  better ;  and  the  rest  all  died,  I  suppose. 

3579.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  positively  with  respect  to  the  drainage  of  those 
houses  ? — They  are  all  drained. 

3580.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  they  have  any  privies  on  the  premises,  that  are 
not  in  connexion  with  sewers? — They  have  privies  attached  to  ash-pits,  but  not  connected 
with  the  sewers. 

3581.  (Chairman)  When  you  say  drained,  you  mean  drained  for  sui-face  purposes 
only  ? — Yes. 

3582.  Not  drained  for  the  removal  of  foecal  matter  ?— No. 

3583.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  those  the  houses  that  on  tlie  whole  you  consider  the  best 
circumstanced  houses  in  which  you  saw  cholera  ? — No.  I  consider  that  they  are  new 
houses.  The  street  has  not  been  built  probably  more  than  twenty  years,  and  consequently 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  great  nuisance  there  ;  and  they  are  within  a  few  yards  of  an 
open  place,  like  the  Leazes,  where  health  ought  to  be  obtained  from  the  situation :  and  I 
understood,  when  I  was  attending  that  case  of  an  inn-keeper  there,  that  it  was  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  case  in  that  small  place,  of  probably  not  more  than  twenty  houses, 
and  that  out  of  the  sixteen,  fifteen  died. 

3584.  Did  you  attend  in  only  one  of  the  houses  ? — I  only  attended  one  case. 

3585.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  was  a  complaint  of  nuisances  about 
there  ? — None  whatever  ;  there  was  no  time  to  talk  about  nuisances. 

3586.  Had  they  water-closets  in  the  houses  besides  the  privies,  do  you  know  ? — I  should 
think  not. 

3587.  (Chairman)  Were  the  privies  and  ash-pits  well  kept,  as  far  as  you  know  ? —  So 
far  as  I  could  see  of  them,  but  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  house  we  generally  visit,  when 
we  go. 

3588.  (ilfr.  Simon)  Can  you  mention  any  other  good  houses  in  which  you  saAV 
much  cholera  ? — I  saw  cases  all  over  the  town,  in  all  the  principal  streets,  Shield-field, 
New-bridge,  Percy-street,  Barras-bridge,  Clayton-street,  in  all  the  centre  streets  without 
exception  I  think  ;  of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  bad  cases  exclusively,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  cholera  as  I  generally  saw  it. 

3589.  Do  you  recollect  any  such  instance  as  that  in  Crescent-place,  where  there  were 
fifteen  or  sixteen  cases,  of  which  all  but  one  were  fatal  ? — I  really  cannot  say  ;  I  did  not 
go  to  seek  that  information ;  it  was  communicated  to  me,  because  they  found  that  I  had 
attended  that  man ;  I  only  mention  it  in  answer  to  your  question. 

3590.  You  mentioned  just  now,  in  conversation,  that  there  were  some  strong  smells  in 
Newgate-street,  between  Grainger-street  and  St.  John's-lane  ? — -Yes. 

3591.  Is  that  at  the  gulley  in  Newgate-street  ? — Just  as  you  turn  into  Nun's-gate,  where 
I  live,  and  have  often  passed. 

3592.  At  the  corner  of  Grainger  and  Newgate-streets  ? — Yes. 

3593.  There  is  sometimes  a  very  bad  smell  there  ;  is  it  from  the  sewers  ? — There  used 
to  be  a  very  bad  smell. 

3594.  Is  it  the  general  arrangement  in  the  houses  of  the  middling  classes  here  to  have 
water  closets,  or  to  have  privies  ? — As  a  general  rule,  I  would  say  privies.  Water  closets 
have  lately  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  best  houses,  and  I  think  they  are  a  perfect 
nuisance.  If  there  is  anything  calculated  to  produce  a  bad  smell  in  a  house,  it  is  a  water 
closet  in  it. 

3595.  You  have  known  them,  in  many  instances,  to  be  offensive  ? — Most  off'ensive.  I 
should  say  there  are  many  houses  in  Clayton-street,  and  Grainger-street,  and  Nelson- 
street,  Nun's-street,  and  Clayton-street  West,  all  newly  built  houses  with  water-closets  in 
them  ;  and  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  not  live  in  such  a  house.  I  think  that  water- 
closets  ought  to  be  without  the  house,  and  communicating  direct  with  the  sewer. 

3596.  You  would  think  it,  of  course,  yery  important,  if  water-closets  were  constructed, 
that  they  should  be  constructed  so  as  not  to  stink  ? — Yes  I  think  so. 

3597.  Are  there  usually  privies  on  the  premises  as  well  ? — I  should  think  not. 

3598.  (Dr.  Robinson.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  drainage  of  Crescent-place  ? — 
I  believe  there  are  drains  from  every  premise  leading  to  a  sewer  somewhere  about 
St.  Thomas's-crescent. 

3599.  (CJuiirman.)  Is  there  any  other  point? — If  this  Commission  is  to  answer  any 
I  useful  purpose,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Government  should  provide  four  or  six  indi- 
viduals in  the  profession,  and  that  one  of  them  should  be  an  able  analytical  chemist ; 
another  a  physiologist  and  a  good  anatomist ;  the  one  to  analyse  the  secretions  and 
excretions  of  cholera  patients,  the  other  to  make  post  mortem  examinations ;  and  also 
that  four  practical  men  shoul  i  Idc  retained,  and  that  they  . should  be  sent  by  Government  to 
any  city  or  town  in  England  where  cholera  breaks  out.  I  cannot  imagiue  but  that  every 
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G.  N.  Clark,  Esq,  other  medical  practitioner,  situated  and  circiimstanced  as  I  was  myself,  must  have  found 

  it  equally  impossible  to  obtain  any  better  knowledge  of  the  disease.    When  an  epidemic 

26th  Jan.  1854,    reigns  in  a  town,  as  cholera  reigned  here,  it  requires  aU  one's  energy,  both  of  mind  and 
'  body,  to  attend  to  the  practical  duties  of  relieving  the  sick.    I  must  say  that  from  my 

experience  of  the  previous  epidemics,  I  did  anticipate  that  I  might  have  been  able  to 
make  somethiag  of  it ;  but,  so  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  I  could  neither  get 
sleep,  nor  scarcely  time  to  eat  my  food  ;  and  I  think  that  Government  ought  to  step  in, 
now  that  this  disease  is  likely  to  take  a  permanent  hold  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  well  and  wise  if  a  board  was  appointed,  consisting  of  four  or  six  individuals 
who  should  be  practical  men,  to  attend  to  the  disease. 

3600.  (Mr.  Simon?)  Do  you  mean  for  the  purpose  of  treating  the  disease  ? — To  treat 
the  disease  ;  that  they  should  step  in  and  assist  the  resident  practitioners  of  any  town 
where  cholera  broke  out. 

3601.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  Government  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
endeavoured  to  found  what  you  mention  ?  You  know,  for  instance,  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  duties  of  its  superintending  inspectors  ;  and  the  inquiries 
that  have  been  made,  under  direction  of  the  board,  into  the  generation  of  cholera,  and  of  the 
results  of  those  inquiries,  which  it  has  published  ? — I  am  aware  what  the  Board  of  Health 
in  London  has  done ;  but  I  beg  to  say  this,  as  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  that  in  its 
appUcation  to  this  town  it  was  of  no  benefit.  I  heard  Mr.  Grainger  give  some  portion 
of  his  evidence ;  and  if  a  medical  inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  sent  down  from 
London,  and  he  comes,  and  only  consults  portions  of  the  medical  profession  because  he 
meets  wifch  difficulties,  I  say  that  that  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  do  good.  I  tliink  that 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Grainger,  as  an  inspector,  was  to  come  here  and  meet  the  whole 
profession.  He  had  no  business  to  hear  parties  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  His 
business  was  to  meet  the  v/hole  profession.  I  think  Mr.  Grainger,  Dr.  Gavin,  or  any  body 
else,  should  have  entered  the  town  and  called  the  whole  profession  together ;  and  I  think 
it  should  be  made  a  rule  that  the  profession  of  a  whole  town  ought  to  be  called  together 
by  these  gentlemen.  They  ought  to  listen  to  no  parties,  and  no  schools,  or  anything  else. 
Whether  the  Board  of  Health  instructs  its  agents  to  go  on  in  that  sort  of  way  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  leave  the  parties  to  say ;  but  I  think  we  should  have  done  better  if  we  had 
been  left  to  ourselves, — ^infinitely  so, 

3602.  (Dr.  Robinson)  You  saw  the  epidemic  of  1831,  and  you  saw  the  epidemic  of 
1853.  On  the  whole,  without  bringing  any  charge  against  any  party,  do  you  think  that 
the  arrangements  of  1831,  or  the  arrangements  of  1853,  were  best  calculated  to  diminish 
the  mortality  ? — I  distinctly  state  that  the  management  of  1831  and  1832  was  infinitely 
superior  to  that  during  the  past  outbreak. 

3603.  (Mr.  Simon)  Were  there  any  arrangements  adopted  in  1831  for  treating  the 
early  stages  of  cliolera —  for  treating  its  premonitory  diarrhoea  ? — I  beg  to  state  that  I 
believe  that  system  originated  with  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  then  acted  very  extensively 
as  regards  the  cholera.  That  was  Mr.  Frost.  I  believe  the  first  idea  that  cholera  was 
preceded  by  a  diarrhoea  emanated  from  ourselves ;  whether  it  was  mine  or  Mr,  Frost's,  I 
will  not  say.  That  was  in  1831.  And  as  a  confirmation  of  that  fact,  I  may  mention 
that  an  individual  from  Greenock,  a  Dr.  Kirk,  came  here ;  and,  after  getting  that 
information,  he  thought  it  was  so  important  that  he  actually  went  round  the  whole 
profession,  and  got  them  to  give  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  they  had  noticed  it ;  and 
then  he  passed  it  off"  that  he  had  made  a  great  discovery. 

3604.  (Chairman?)  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — I  beg  to  say  that  there  is  one  fact 
connected  with  the  returns  of  the  cholera  in  which  I  think  a  gross  delusion,  was  practised 
upon  the  public. 

3605.  Which  returns  do  you  allude  to,  the  mortality  returns  ? — No,  I  do  not  dispute 
the  mortality  returns ;  but  1  say  that  certain  agents,  or  parties  sent  down  here,  made  a 
return  of  so  many  deaths  and  so  many  cases.  The  fact  is,  that  the  deaths  were  unques- 
tionable ;  they  were  returned  by  the  registi-ars ;  but  there  was  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  cases  returned  by  the  parties.  I  really  cannot  state  exactly  my  own  number  of 
cases  ;  but  v/hen  I  state  to  you  that  they  never  got  a  return  of  a  single  case  which  I  had, 
I  consider  that  it  gave  an  appearance,  at  a  distance,  as  though  there  was  either  bad 
management  or  no  management  at  all  of  the  disease  ;  and  that  there  were  so  many 
people  allowed  to  die  ou.t  of  so  many  hundred  cases. 

3606.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  number  of  cases  was  understated  ? — 
Decidedly  so  ;  I  mean  to  say  that  there  should  have  been  a  thousand  more,  even  from  my 
own  practice,  of  one  kind  and  another. 

3607.  The  statement,  that  we  had,  amounted,  as  far  as  I  recoUect,  to  this,  that  there  j 
were  45,000  cases  (among  the  poorer  classes  chiefly,  of  course,)  treated  through  the  officers ' 
of  the  board  of  guardians,  or  those  employed  at  that  time  by  the  town  council.  Do  you 
think  that  45,000  cases  treated,  representing  perhaps  10,000  or  15,000  persons  among  the 
poorer  classes,  was  an  understatement  1 — -I  mean  to  say  this,  that  if  they  said  there  were 
45,000  cases,  and  so  many  deaths,  we  will  say  1,500  deaths,  twenty-nine  of  those  deaths 
occurred  among  my  own  cases  ;  but  they  did  not  put  down  some  1,000  cases  of  all  sorts, 
that  ought  to  have  been  put  agaiast  those  29  deaths. 
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3608.  You  say,  in  fact,  that  the  number  of  cases  was  understated  ? — ^They  put  in  all  q.  N.  Clark,  Esq. 

the  deaths,  but  did  not  make  a  full  return  of  all  the  cases.    There  is  another  fact  which   

I  would  state,  as  against  the  management  during  the  past  outbreak.    They  excited  a    26th  Jan.  1854. 

tremendous  panic  in  the  public  mind  ;  they  caused  numbers  of  persons  to  be  constantly   

■applying  to  the  medical  men  in  the  town ;  and  of  course,  by  all  these  applications,  where 
there  was  no  necessity  for  calling  the  attention  of  a  medical  man  to  the  parties,  the  cases 
being  such  as  under  ordinary  circumstances  no  person  would  think  of  complaining  of, 
attention  was  taken  olf  the  real  cases  of  cholera  or  choleraic  diarrhoea,  to  which  the 
medical  attendant  ought  to  have  been  specially  confined. 

3609.  Which  of  the  arrangements  do  you  allude  to  ?  to  the  house-to-house  visitation  ? 
— I  do  ;  I  know  that  in  parts  of  the  town  which  I  went  into,  individuals  complained  of 
the  annoyance,  that  men  were  every  day  walking  into  their  houses,  and  asking  them  if 
they  were  bad  in  their  bowels.  It  became  offensive  to  many  people,  and  they  complained 
to  myself  of  it. 

3610.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  They  were  offended  at  the  too  great  anxiety  about  their 
health  ?— Yes. 

3611.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Still  you  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  very  important  to  discover  the 
beginning  of  diarrhoea,  where  cholera  is  epidemic  in  a  district  ? — Decidedly  so  ;  I  think 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  life  might  be  saved  by  it. 

3612.  (Chairman.)  What  variation  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Board  of  Health 
oflficers  would  you  have  suggested  ? — I  say  that  they  should  have  immediately  called  the 
whole  profession  together ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  got  the  profession  together,  they 
should  have  associated  with  the  profession  the  leading  scientific  and  respectable  individuals, 
who  might  have  time  to  devote  to  the  object  of  carrying  out  detailed  arrangements. 
That  was  done  in  1830  and  1831  ;  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  that  board  as 
one  of  the  profession,  and  it  worked  admirably.  A  visitation  took  place  generally, 
thi'oughout  the  parishes,  but  it  was  only  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  and  a  few 
respectable  inhabitants  of  each  parish  that  went  round  from  time  to  time,  and  where  they 
•  found  destitution,  I  believe,  they  relieved  it  by  subscriptions  that  were  raised  from  a 
benevolent  fund. 

3613.  Then  the  house-to-house  visitation,  as  carried  out  by  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  and  principal  inhabitants  in  1831-32,  was  in  your  opinion  a  more  satisfactory 
system  than  that  of  conducting  it  by  medical  students  brought  from  a  distance,  and 
strangers,  in  1853  ? — Decidedly  so;  one  goes  to  seek  cases,  and  the  other  provides  against 
the  appearance  of  cases. 

3614!.  (Mr.  Simon.)  In  respect  of  the  prevention  of  cholera  by  prompt  attention  to  its 
premonitory  diarrhoea  having  originated  in  this  town,  have  you  stated  all  that  you  know 
about  it  ? — I  beg  to  say  distinctly,  that  it  emanated  from,  and  was  assumed  as  an 
important  fact  by  Mr.  Frost  and  myself  I  should  state  that  Mr.  Frost  and  myself  acted 
in  conjunction  in  the  cholera  cases  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  From  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Frost  and  myself  were  constantly  associated  day  by  day,  it  led  to  a  good  deal 
of  communication  between  us  about  the  disease,  and  we  generally  exchanged  any  new 
ideas  that  occirrred  to  us.  Of  course  I  do  not  claim  it  for  myself,  but  I  claim  it  for  us 
both ;  and  it  is  a  practical  fact  that  it  did  emanate  from  us  ;  and  Dr.  Kirk  got  the  whole 
profession  to  write  certificates  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  a  fact  wliich  they  had  noticed.  , 

3615.  (Chairman,)  Do  you  refer  to  Mr.  Samuel  Merryne  Frost? — Yes. 

3616.  (Mr.  Simon.)  How  far  did  your  observations  at  that  period  extend;  that  cholera 
was  generally  preceded  by  a  diarrhcea  ?— -Yes. 

3617.  And  that  if  you  stopped  that  diarrhoea,  you  succeeded  in  preventing  the  disease? 
— We  at  that  time  were  certain,  that  if  we  saw  a  case  in  the  stage  of  diarrlioea,  we  could 
absolutely  prevent  collapse ;  subsequent  experience  has  rather  caused  us  to  modify  that 
opinion. 

3618.  And  at  that  time  you  had  no  knowledge  of  similar  observations  having  been 
made  by  any  other  persons? — I  never  heard  it ;  and  I  believe  when  it  was  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Duff  and  Dr.  Barry,  medical  men  sent  down  from  London,  they  appropriated  the  fact ; 
and  I  believe  it  was  reported  to  the  central  Board  of  Health,  or  somewhere. 

3619.  Did  you  put  anything  into  print  at  that  time  ; — No,  I  had  not  time;  I  intended 
to  do  so. 

3620.  (To  Dr.  Robinson)  Have  you,  or  has  any  other  member  of  the  profession 
anything  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Clark's  remarks,  claiming  for  this  town  and  for 
himself  and  for  Mr.  Frost,  in  particular,  the  first  developement  of  the  system  of  the 
preventive  treatment  of  cholera  ? — I  have  looked  over  some  of  the  papers  published  in 
1831  and  1832,  and  I  find  that  public  attention  ia  this  place  was  expressly  directed  to 
the  fact  that  cholera  was  preceded  by  diarrhoea. 

3621.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk  to  Mr.  Clark)  Both  you  and  I  had  some  experience  of  the 
cholera  of  1831 ;  can  you  account  for  the  slightness  of  the  attack  of  cholera  in  Newcastle 
in  1849,  or  for  its  virulence  in  1831  and  1853? — There  are  many  causes  that  might  be 
ascribed  as  predisposing  causes  ;  for  instance,  I  would  mention  a  fact  to  which  I  think 
Httle  attention  has  been  called,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  the  examination  of  any  medical 
man,  and  that  is,  that  dysentery  prevailed  extensively  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  July  and  August,  1853.  The  water  that  was  supplied  to 
the  town  I  considered  in  a  very  bad  state.    It  was  thick,  muddy,  and  decidedly  not 
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  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  but  I  do  not  think  the  bad  water  by  itself  would 

26th  Jan.  1854.    bave  occasioned  this  dysentery.    I  think  that  requires  extreme  heat.    Now,  we  had  an 

'   extremely  damp  spring  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  up  to  May  and  June  there 

was  an  immense  fall  of  rain  ;  never,  probably,  was  so  much  experienced  in  this  town  for 
years.  The  consequence  was  that  it  rapidly  disappeared,  and  cleansed  the  town.  The 
sewers  and  drains,  I  should  think,  as  a  natural  consequence,  must  have  been  in  a  better 
state  than  ever  before.  But  the  supply  of  water,  (I  saw  the  water,  and  had  to  drink  it 
myself  usually,)  was  very  thick  and  muddy.  Now,  I  think,  as  soon  as  the  hot  months 
of  July  and  August  set  in,  dysentery  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  spread 
rapidly,  and  there  was  an  immense  quantity  of  it.  There  was  also  another  fact  which 
I  think  escaped  public  attention,  and  that  was  the  immense  importation  of  unripe  fruit 
from  Hamburgh.  I  dare  say  every  person  present  will  be  aware  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  plums,  cherries,  pears,  and  apples  that  was  imported  into  this  town  through  the  Ham- 
burgh steam-boats.  This  fruit  was  in  a  most  imperfect  condition  for  human  food,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  if  you  offer  for  sale  articles  of  any  kind,  even  fruit  and  provisions, 
cheaper  than  they  may  be  generally  obtained,  there  is  an  immense  demand  immediately 
by  the  lowest  classes,  and  I  believe  there  was  an  immense  quantity  of  this  improper 
fruit  consumed. 

y622.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Unripe  or  damaged  ? — I  made  some  inquiries.  I  went  to  a  party 
that  had  come  from  Hamburgh,  and  knew  the  system.  Tliis  fruit  is  put  into  ovens  (I 
suppose  in  Hamburgh)  in  an  unripe  state  ;  it  is  heated  up  by  artificial  heat,  and  brought 
here,  and  if  not  sold  and  consumed  within  two  or  three  days,  there  is  perfect  rottenness. 
I  have  examined  a  great  quantity  of  the  fruit — pears  especially.  I  consider  that  the 
consumption  of  this  fruit  was  a  leading  cause,  together  with  the  bad  water  and  heat,  of 
the  prevalence  of  dysentery.  It  is  well  known  that  dysentery  is  allied  to  cholera,  and 
I  think  that  the  epidemic  coming  immediately  upon  this  prevalence  of  dysentery  in  the 
town,  made  us  suffer  so  immensely  as  we  did. 

3623.  Is  any  control  exercised  here  over  the  sale  of  such  fruit  as  you  mention  ? — If  it 
is  known,  it  is  destroyed. 

3624.  Was  this  importation  of  fruit  to  the  extent  of  several  ship  loads  ? — Yes,  boat 
loads  two  or  three  times  a  week.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  fruit  was  bad ;  but 
there  was  an  immense  proportion  of  it  bad.  It  went  by  the  railway  to  Glasgow,  a  great 
quantity  of  it. 

3625.  You  spoke  of  the  water  being  bad;  now,  by  "bad,"  do  you  mean  anything 
more  than  that  it  was  thick  ? — I  mean  to  state  that  it  was  muddy  and  thick,  and  not 
presenting  an  appearance  to  tempt  people  to  drink  it  very  freely ;  and,  I  believe,  when 
water  is  not  presented  in  a  state  to  gratify  the  taste,  it  tempts  and  leads  people  on  to 
take  drink,  stronger  drinks  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  intemperate  habits  which  might  be 
induced  from  that  circumstance,  might  tend  to  predispose  the  human  constitution  to  suffer 
and  fall  under  the  influence  of  epidemic  disease. 

3626.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  from  your  own  observation,  that  the  water  had 
any  offensive  impregnation  witli  animal  or  vegetable  matter  ? — I  should  not  say  so.  I 
drank  it  very  freely. 

3627.  And  you  found  in  it  no  offensive  taste  ? — No  offensive  taste. 

3628.  And  no  offensive  smell  ? — No  offensive  smell ;  it  was  merely  thick. 

3629.  {Dr.  Richardson.)  What  do  you  suppose  the  muddiness  arose  from  ? — I  should 
think  a  good  deal  from  clay ;  and  it  might  be  stained  by  the  soil  that  the  water  came 
from. 

3630.  Have  you  a  tank  on  your  premises  ?—  No. 

3631.  You  had  it  direct  from  the  main  ? — Yes. 

3632.  It  was  not  a  local  disturbance  from  the  repair  of  the  pipes  ? — No,  it  continued 
from  day  to  day. 

3633.  (Chairman.)  Muddy  and  discoloured  ? — Muddy  and  discoloured,  leaving  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  deposit  in  a  glass  of  water, 

3634.  [Dr.  Richardson.)  Clay  would  not  produce  diarrhoea  ? — It  might  possibly  ;  but 
it  would  not  account  for  the  immense  quantity.  I  say  that  when  you  have  this 
associated  with  water,  it  will  very  frequently  produce  deleterious  effects  upon  the  human 
body. 

3635.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  think  that  this  water  produced  any  purging  ? — I  would 
not  say  that  the  water  itself  did. 

3636.  Any  looseness  of  bowels  ? — We  always  have  bowel  complaints  and  cholera  in  the 
summer. 

3637.  (Mr.  Town  Glerh.)  From  your  observation  would  you  say  that  the  town  had 
advanced  or  receded  in  cleanliness  since  1849  ? — I  should  think  it  had  advanced.  It 
has  wider  streets,  and  is  better  paved  and  better  flagged,  and  improvements  are 
extending. 

3638.  And  more  sewers  made  ? — More  sewers  made. 

3639.  (Mr.  Simon)  When  you  speak  of  the  streets  being  wider,  do  you  allude  to  new 
streets  ? — I  aUude  to  all  the  streets.  The  fact  is,  this  town  has  been  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced. It  was  a  walled  town,  and  the  town  necessarily  was  filled  and  occupied  with 
very  narrow  streets.    The  greatest  use  had  to  be  made  of  the  land,  and  necessarily  the 
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of  the  present  generation,  but  it  was  notorious  that  the  tops  of  these  houses  met  together   

in  many  places.    Now  the  authorities  have,  from  my  earliest  recollections,  been  vastly    26th  Jan.  1854. 

improving  the  town  in  that  respect.    The  old  property  is  from  time  to  time  pulled  down,  <  

and,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  streets  are  widened  and  enlarged  ;  and  1  should  imagine 
that  this  feeling  is  extending,  and  extending  very  largely ;  and  I  think  that  a  local  Act 
which  they  have  got,  which  has  given  them  compulsory  powers,  will  lead  to  even  further 
and  better  arrangements ;  it  may  be  more  systematized.  But  I  should  state  the  difficulty 
which  the  authorities  labour  under  to  render  the  old  portion  of  the  town  so  healthful  as 
it  might  be,  and  as  it  will  be,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  time.  It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that 
in  the  most  confined  parts  of  the  town,  and  those  which  are  generally  deemed  the  most 
unhealthy,  I  should  almost  say  you  can  find  the  oldest  people  ;  and  that  there  is  one 
portion  of  the  town,  called  Sandgate,  where  I  believe  there  was  one  of  the  finest  races  of 
men,  which  is  now  almost  becoming  extinct,  that  is,  the  Keel  men  ;  where  you  would 
have  found  the  strongest  and  most  bulky  and  muscular  men  that  you  could  probably  find 
in  the  kingdom.  They  had  all  the  size  and  and  appearance  of  a  London  bargeman  with 
a  very  different  state  of  constitution. 

3640.  (Dr.  Robinson.)  Alluding  to  the  comparative  healthiness  of  the  town  now  and 
at  former  periods,  I  think  formerly  there  were  open  spaces  which  are  now  built  upon  ? — 
There  were. 

3641.  The  property  upon  which  Grey  Street  and  many  of  the  new  streets  now  stand  ? 
■ — I  lived  close  to  it,  and  was  constantly,  as  a  boy,  playing  in  the  field. 

3642.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  those  once  vacant  spaces  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  being  now  occupied  by  buildings  diminishes  the  healthiness  of  it  ? — I  certainly 
think  it  must  partly  affect  the  health,  if  sufficient  spaces  are  not  obtained  as  you  go  on  ; 
but  as  the  town  extends,  our  churchyards  are  going  to  be  closed,  and  they  will  make  a 
certain  area  of  space  that  will  be  left  open. 

3643.  They  are  not  very  extensive  nor  very  healthy,  are  they? — They  are  not  very  small. 
Squares  are  continued  ;  the  space  of  ground  on  which  Eldon  Square  and  Blackett  Street  now 
stand,  was  actually  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  in  Newcastle.  I  believe  the  corporation 
of  the  day  kept  their  middens  in  Blackett  Street,  and  it  was  a  mass  of  middens  from 
the  old  gaol  to  Pilgrim  Street.  That  was  completely  removed,  and  instead  of  this 
nuisance  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  it  is  now  covered  by  the  good  houses,  one  of 
which  you  live  in,  I  believe,  in  Eldon  Square. 

3644.  (Mr.  Simon.)  In  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  such  as  Sandgate,  and  the  quay 
side,  and  Pandon,  and  Castle  Garth,  and  the  Close,  and  all  those  older  parts  of  the  town, 
have  you  noticed  any  improvement  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? — Considerably  so. 
The  quay  side  and  Pandon  was  densely  inhabited  ;  now  it  has  almost  become  emptied. 
There  may  be  a  good  many  inhabitants  there  ;  there  may  be  still  some,  but  nothing  to 
what  there  used  to  be.  In  Pandon,  for  instance,  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
deplorable  part  of  the  town.  You  may  pass  along,  and  scarcely  see  a  human  being  ;  it 
used  to  be  fiUed  and  crowded  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

3645.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)    The  houses  are  turned  into  warehouses  ?— Yes,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  property,  I  believe,  is  not  occupied  at  all.    It  is  retained  for  improvements. 

3646.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  know  the  population  there  accurately ;  for  we  have  it  in 
evidence  from  the  parochial  surgeon  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  population  there  ? — I 
could  not  state  it.  The  population  of  these  places  was,  and  I  dare  say,  still  continues,  of 
a  migratory  character  ;  and  you  may  have  in  certain  months  thousands,  and  a  few  weeks 
after  only  hundreds.  It  is  constantly  changing,  and  that  is  probably  one  evil  as  respects 
the  health  of  these  districts,  that  they  are  occupied  by  numbers  of  people  half  starved, 
and  eating  improper  articles  of  food,  and  of  course  they  cannot  be  in  an  excellent  state 
of  health,  when  they  are  in  that  state  of  poverty. 

3647.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Are  they  chiefly  natives  of  the  town  ? — No,  I  should  think 
all  those  places  are  now  filled  by  a  migratory  population. 

3648.  What  we  call  trampers  ? — Tramps  of  all  classes,  all  the  lowest  classes,  that 
probably  cannot  get  admittance  into  any  other  property. 
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3649.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  a  surgeon  in  this  town  ? — I  am.  26th  Jan.  1854. 

3650.  And  have  practised  here  for  many  years  ? — Yes,  upwards  of  thirty  years.   

8651.  You  must  remember  the  cholera  of  1831  ? — I  do. 

3652.  Are  you  pretty  accurately  informed  of  the  general  state  of  the  town  in  1853  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  in  1831  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  am. 

3653.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  sanitary  state  of  the  town  in  1853  ? — I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  improved  to  what  it  was  in  1831. 

3654.  In  any  particular  points? — No,  not  in  particular.    In  a  general  way. 

3655.  Would  that  improvement  extend  itself  over  all  parts  of  the  town  equally,  or 
would  it  be  an  improvement  chiefly  in  certain  localities,  as  by  the  building  of  Grainger 
Street  and  Market  Street,  and  tkose  places  there  ? — Particularly  in  that  respect  ;  but  I 
think  generally  the  state  of  the  town  is  improved  to  what  it  was  in  1831. 
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W.  Nesham,  Esq.  3656.  As  regards  the  poorer  districts,  of  whicli  we  have  heard  a  good  deal,  Sandgate 
and  Pandon,  and  so  on,  do  you  think  there  has  been  any  improvement  there  since  1831  ? 
—I  do. 

3657.  In  any  particular  respects? — I  think  they  are  by  no  means  in  such  a  bad  state 
generally  as  they  were  in  1831.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  cholera  in  tliat  district 
in  3  831.  Certainly,  I  had  not  so  much  in  the  recent  epidemic,  but  I  was  frequently  in 
that  locality. 

3658.  Do  you  know  whether  any  house-drains  have  been  introduced,  say  into  Sandgate 
or  into  Pandon,  for  the  removal  of  foecal  matters  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that  point 
particularly  ;  but  the  impression  upon  my  mind  generally  is  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  improvement  in  many  respects,  especially  the  lanes. 

3659.  Do  you  mean  that  the  lanes  have  been  improved  in  respect  of  paving? — Yes,  in 
many  respects  they  have,  I  think. 

3660.  In  anything  besides  paving  ? — -Yes,  and  in  flagging  also. 

3661.  Has  the  accommodation  in  the  way  of  privies  and  middens,  and  so  on,  increased 
since  1831  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that  point. 

3662.  As  to  the  scavenage  can  you  speak  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  am  not  very  much  in  that 
locality. 

3663.  Your  practice  has  not  led  you  much,  during  the  late  epidemic,  into  the  lower 
districts  of  the  town  ? — No,  I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  lower  parts. 

3664.  Would  you  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  tenements  in  these 
places  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  once  in  them,  not  in  that  part  ot 
the  to^sra. 

3665.  Had  you  occasion,  during  the  late  epidemic,  to  notice  the  quality  of  the  water  ? 
—Yes. 

3666.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  water,  say  in  July  and  August  last, 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  ? —  It  was  certainly  not  good ;  but  I  have  knowTi 
it  previously  to  have  been  as  bad  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

3667.  Do  you  mean  in  the  year  1850,  or  frequently? — Frequently  I  have  known  it  to 
be  bad. 

3668.  Did  you  ever  notice  anything  offensive  in  the  way  of  smell  about  it? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  could  say  that. 

3669.  Or  anything  offensive  in  the  way  of  taste  ? — No,  it  was  principally  in 
appearance. 

3670.  Was  it  thick  as  well  as  discoloured,  or  was  it  simply  stained  with  peat  ?— It  was 
occasionally  rather  turbid. 

3671.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  effects  which  it  may  have  had  on  the  public 
health  ? — My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  late  epidemic  was  not  at  aU  connected  with  the 
water. 

3672.  How  do  you  view  the  question  of  the  gas?  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that 
point  ? — It  is  certainly  not  good. 

3673.  You  do  not  trace  any  connection  between  the  impurity  of  the  gas  and  the  recent 
epidemic  ? — None  whatever. 

3674.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  us  with  reference  to  the  connection  between  the 
state  of  the  town  and  the  recent  outbreak,  or  on  any  point  connected  with  the  objects  ot 
our  inquiry  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

3675.  (Dr.  Robinson.)  With  reference  to  the  comparative  state  of  the  town  in  1831 
and  at  the  present  time,  are  there  not  two  or  three  circumstances  which  go  to  render  the 
town  more  unhealthy  now  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  building  upon  the  open  spaces,  to 
which  Mr.  Clark  alluded,  which  formerly  existed  in  the  interior  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  but 
my  own  opinion  is  that  that  would  rather  increase  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town.  I  think 
it  would  contribute  rather  to  the  health  of  the  town. 

3676.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  buildings  upon  open  spaces  in  the  interior  of  the  town 
would  tend  to  increase  the  health  of  the  town  ? — They  were  certainly  open  in  one  sense, 
and  yet  they  were  circumscribed  and  closed  in  another,  because  they  were  completely 
surrounded  by  buildings  and  walls.  I  think  there  is  a  more  free  circulation  of  air  now, 
than  there  was  at  that  time. 

3677.  The  next  point  is,  as  to  the  great  immigration  of  Irish,  which  has  taken  place  to 
Si  very  great  extent  ? — Yes,  that  is  undoubtedly  the  fact. 

8678.  Since  1831  also,  I  believe  extensive  suburbs  have  been  built? — With  regard  to 
the  suburbs,  for  instance,  the  Shield  Field,  there  I  believe  you  have  not  such  good 
drainage  as  you  have  in  other  parts  of  Newcastle  ;  and  yet  in  that  locality,  during  the 
late  epidemic,  I  found  less  mortality  than  I  did  in  other  situations  where  there  was  much 
better  drainage. 

3679.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Will  you  mention  to  us  the  best  streets  in  which  you  found  cholera 
prevail;  that  is  to  say,  the  streets  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  which  you  formed  the 
most  favourable  opinion  ? — For  instance,  Ridley  Villas,  and  Regent  Terrace — I  think  it 
is  called  Argyle  Terrace  also — and  thereabouts. 

3680.  Would  you  take  those  as,  to  your  knowledge,  the  best  houses  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  in  which  any  considerable  number  of  cases  of  cholera  occurred  ? — Yes 

3681.  Would  you  like  to  mention  any  other  locality? — Even  in  Pilgrim  Street,  the 
street  in  which  I  reside  myself,  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  there  were  several  cases. 
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3682.  {Chairman.  )  In  what  part  of  Pilgrim  Street  do  you  reside  ?— No.  1.  Northumber-  W.  Nesham,  Esq. 
land  Street,  just  at  the  corner  of  New  Bridge  Street.   

3683.  Where  was  the  mortality  the  worst,  just  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  on  which  side    26th  Jan.  1854. 

of  Pilgrim  Street,  east  or  west  ? — You  had  it  on  both  sides;  between  Market  Street  and   — 

Blackett  Street ;  and  also  there  was  a  considerable  mortality  upon  the  very  borders  of 

the  Leazes. 

3684.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  know  all  Ridley  Villas  ? — I  know  them  pretty  well. 

3685.  And  cholera  prevailed  in  several  of  them,  did  it  not  ? — Yes ;  choleraic  diarrhoea 
prevailed  in  almost  every  one  of  them  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  also,  and  in  Argyle 
Terrace. 

3686.  Did  cholera  also  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Ridley  Villas  ?— I  had  no 
fatal  cases  there  myself,  but  I  heard  I  think  of  one  or  two  there. 

3687.  But  as  compared  with  the  great  mortality  of  Newcastle,  should  you  say  that 
Ridley  Villas  suffered  much  ? — I  think  that  neighbourhood  generally  did.  When  I  speak 
of  Ridley  Villas,  I  include  with  it  the  opposite  side.  Regent  Terrace  and  Argyle  Terrace  ; 
the  whole  district.    Those  streets  or  terraces  are  all  contiguous. 

3688.  You  would  bracket  all  that  as  one  district  ? — Yes ;  and  immediately  behind 
Regent  Terrace,  Buxton  Street,  and  in  that  immediate  locality  I  think  it  was  extremely 
bad,  very  fatal,  and  Richmond  Street ;  they  are  all  close  together  there. 

3689.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  that  district  generally  has  water-closets  in 
connection  with  the  houses  ? — I  should  think  they  had  ;  they  would  either  have  water- 
closets  or  privies,  I  think,  the  whole  of  them. 

3690.  For  instance,  in  Richmond  Street,  or  Buxton  Street,  have  they  water-closets 
or  privies  ? — I  should  think  privies. 

3691.  {Mr.  Simon.)  We  should  be  glad,  in  respect  to  this  whole  group  of  buildings, 
Buxton  Street,  Argyle  Terrace,  Ridley  Villas,  and  Regent  Terrace,  to  know  first  of  all, 
very  distinctly,  whether  you  think,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Newcastle,  this  district 
suffered  considerably  ?— Yes,  it  did. 

3692.  Then,  as  regards  its  sanitary  condition,  can  you  speak  to  its  drainage  ? — I  cannot 
speak  from  any  personal  observation, 

3693.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  know  whether  the  privies  were  regularly  emptied  or 
cleansed,  or  in  what  state  they  were  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  that  they  were  regularly  cleansed. 

3694.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  they  above-ground  privies  in  connection  with  middens  ? — With 
ash-pits  I  believe  they  are. 

3695.  And  you  would  look  upon  those  as  being  the  best  group  of  houses  you  know, 
in  which  cholera  prevailed  severely  ? — Yes  ;  there  were  a  great  number  of  cases  there. 

3696.  Then,  as  regards  Pilgrim  Street,  you  live  in  Northumberland  Street,  and  T 
suppose  you  practise  among  your  neighbours  there  also.  You  go  into  many  of  the  houses 
in  Pilgrim  Street  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

3697.  Are  they  free,  as  a  rule,  from  offensive  smell  ? — Yes,  generally  speaking  I 
think  they  are. 

3698.  {Chairman.)  There  is  nothing  offensive  from  the  water-closets  there? — No,  not 
that  I  am  aware  of 

3699.  {Mr.  Simoji.)  We  have  had  some  rather  strong  assertions  made  about  smells  in 
those  houses.  Do  you  know  whether  the  usual  arrangement  there  is  to  have  water-closets, 
or  privies  ? — There  are  more  privies  I  should  think  than  water-closets. 

3700.  In  Pilgrim  Street  ?— Yes. 

3701.  {Dr.  Robinson.)  I  think  some  of  the  first  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  Buxton 
Street.    Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  drained  or  paved  ? — It  is  not  paved,  certainly. 

3702.  And  there  is  frequently  mud  there  ? — Yes,  in  bad  weather. 

3703.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  in  what  state  the  brick-field,  or  open  undrained 
space  on  the  one  side  of  Buxton  Street,  then  was  ? — I  dare  say  there  were  occasional 
places  where  there  was  an  accumulation  of  water,  where  the  clay  had  been  dug  out ;  but 
I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  offensive,  or  anything  of  a  nuisance. 

3704.  {Dr.  Robinson)   The  houses  are  divided  into  tenements  in  parts  of  Buxton 
Street  ? — They  are. 

3705.  Behind  Ridley  Villas  there  are  some  new  streets  also,  I  would  mention  Ridley 
Street,  which  is  also  unpaved  ? — Yes. 

3706.  With  regard  to  Argyle  Place,  I  think  there  is  a  street  leading  by  the  goods 
station  of  the  railway  which  is  also  unpaved  and  undrained  ? — Yes. 

3707.  And  the  road  is  very  bad  there  ? — Yes,  iii  wet  weather. 

3708.  With  regard  to  Pilgrim  Street,  are  you  aware  of  the  condition  of  High  Friar 
Lane  there  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  in  a  much  better  state  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

3709.  Still  there  Jire  frequent  deposits  of  excrements  and  filth  there  ? — I  have  not 
noticed  it ;  it  used  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state,  because  there  was  a  butcher's  slaughter- 
house there. 

3710.  {Chairman)  Do  you  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  district  about 
Ridley  Villas,  and  Howard  Street,  and  Buxton  Street  ? — No,  I  cannot  say. 

3711.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  clay  or  gravel? — I  cannot  speak  to  that:  it  is 
clay,  I  should  think. 

3712.  Of  course,  having  undrained  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  houses  would  be  calculated 
to  depress  the  public  health  ? — ■Certainly  it  would. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


fV.  Nesham,  Esq. 


26th  Jan.  1854, 


3713.  And  would  be  a  predisposing  local  cause  ?— It  would. 

3714.  Since  you  remembev  High  Friar  Laue,  some  slaughter-houses  which  were  there 
have  been  removed  and  the  lane  improved  ? — Very  much  improved. 


S.  M.  Frost  Esq. 


27th  Jan.  1854. 


Samuel  Merryne  Frost,  Esq.,  sworn. 

3715.  (Ohairman.)  You  are  a  surgeon,  I  believe? — Yes. 

3716.  Have  you  practised  for  many  years  in  the  town? — I  have,  since  about  1813. 

3717.  We  heard  yesterday  that  the  origination  of  the  house-to-house  visitation  system 
in  prevention  of  cholera  was  due  to  you  ;  is  that  the  fact  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so.  In 
1831  and  1832  it  was  instituted  down  at  St.  Peter's,  at  Dent's  Hole,  and  down  by  the 
side  of  the  river.  I  had  charge  of  Byker  township  in  connection  with  my  colleagues ; 
for  I  was  obliged  to  have  two  colleagues  added.  We  instituted  that  system  of  exami- 
nation into  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  we  attended  to  the  early  symptoms  ;  and  I 
believe  by  so  doing  our  treatment  was  successful,  much  more  so  than  it  would  have  been 
but  for  that  attention. 

3718.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  eastern  district  in  this 
town  in  October  1848  ?— No. 

3719.  Did  you  ever  inspect  Pandon  with  Dr.  Headlam  ? — I  inspected  Cowgate,  Silver 
Street,  Stock  Bridge,  and  Pandon  too.  I  was  requested  by  the  board  of  guardians,  which 
met  in  All  Saints'  vestry,  to  attend ;  and  Dr.  Headlam  and  myself  were  deputed  to 
examine  these  districts. 

3720.  Was  that  in  1848  ?— 1848  or  1849  ;  it  was  in  the  second  outbreak. 

3721.  Did  you  thereby  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  those  districts 
in  respect  of  sanitary  matters  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that.  The  intention  was  to  see  that  all 
pigstyes  and  midden-steads  were  removed ;  and  that  any  water  which  was  uncovered 
should  be  covered  up  ;  and  that  all  nuisances  which  we  could  discover  should  be  instantly 
removed. 

3722.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  district  ? — There  were  several  nuisances  that  we 
got  removed.  There  were  some  pigs  taken  away,  and  there  was  an  open  runner  of 
water  which  was  ordered  to  be  covered  in. 

3723.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Under  Stock  Bridge,  a  continuation  of  Pandon  Dean  ? — I  believe  it 
is  a  continuation  of  it.  But  the  monster  nuisance  which  we  discovered  (at  least  I  stated 
so  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Headlam)  was  All  Saints'  churchyard.  The  walls  gave  way  on  one 
occasion,  and  the  dead  were  launched  amongst  the  living.  The  wall  is  past  its  perpen- 
dicular ;  it  is  buttressed  up,  and  I  told  Dr.  Headlam  at  that  time  that  I  should  commence 
with  that  nuisance.  However,  the  Doctor  thought  that  the  churchyards  could  not  be  interfered 
with.  I  got  a  motion  carried  that  Mr.  Walker's  pamphlet  shoxild  be  ordered,  who  had 
done  so  much  good  service  in  London  in  churchyards,  as  to  having  them  closed. 

3724.  (Chairman^  Where  was  this  motion  carried  ? — In  All  Saints'  vestry. 

3725.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  dead  being  launched  among  the  living? 
— The  wall  gave  way  upon  one  occasion,  and,  of  course,  the  debris  of  the  churchyard 
came  down  into  the  sti'eet ;  that  I  know  of  Now  the  churchyard  is  immensely  high. 
There  is  an  immense  descent,  and  if  tliat  low  wall  should  give  way  it  would  be  a 
tremendous  affair;  however,  I  presume  that  that  is  done  with,  that  there  is  to  be  no  more 
burials  in  churchyards  here. 

3726.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  go  at  all  into  the  interior  of  the  houses  there  at  that 
time  ? — We  did. 

3727.  Has  your  practice  ever  led  you  since  then  into  the  houses  in  those  poorer 
districts  ? — Yes,  in  this  last  outbreak  I  had  occasion  to  go  down  to  the  Pandon  bank.  I 
had  charge  of  the  gas  company's  men,  and  there  was  one  of  them  there  that  had  recovered 
from  the  diarrhoea,  but  was  suffering  from  secondary  fever,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  if 
we  could  not  get  him  removed.  I  took  one  of  the  police  down  with  me,  and  found  the 
place  better  than  I  had  anticipated.  They  had  just  cleaned  it  out ;  it  was  rery  decent 
for  a  low  habitation,  and  the  man  remained  there  and  recovered. 

3728.  (Mr.  Simon.)  When  had  they  cleaned  it  out ;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cholera 
time  ? — No,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  police  were  very  active,  very  diligent ;  and 
there  was  a  very  great  deal  done  to  improve  the  state  of  things. 

3729.  Under  the  direction  of  the  corporation  ? — Under  the  direction  of  the  corporation. 
I  may  just  state  that  I  had  some  talk  with  the  policeman;  I  said,  "  Where  were  you  last 
"  night  ? "  that  was  on  the  Simday  morning.  He  said,  "  In  Sandgate."  I  said,  "  What  did 
"  you  see  ?"  He  said,  "  There  were  in  one  single  room  about  fourteen  Irish,  drinking  rum  and 
"  whisky  ;  in  another  there  was  a  congregation  almost  equal  to  it,  and  they  were  spending 
"  the  night  in  drunkenness."  I  just  name  that  to  you  because  I  think  you  should  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  other  causes  of  cholera,  that  is  to  say,  predisposing  and  aggravating 
causes,  than  dirt  and  filth,  the  demoralizing  habits  of  the  lower  orders. 

3730.  (Ohairman.)  Were  you  ever  in  any  of  these  districts  in  August  1853  before  the 
outbreak  ? — Not  before  the  outbreak. 

3731.  You  could  not  compare  the  state  of  them  in  August  1853  with  what  you  knew 
of  it  in  1848  ? — No,  I  cannot;  I  think  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  improving  the  town, 
especially  of  late.    The  sewerage  has  been  extended,  and  if  the  inhabitants  do  not  avail 
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themselves  of  it  by  making  side-drains,  it  is  their  fault.    I  have  some  property  in   ,S'.  M.  Frost,  Esq'* 

Newgate  Street,  and  there  was  no  drain  there  for  many  years.    We  felt  the  inconvenience   

of  it  ;  but  a  large  deep  drain  has  been  driven  up  there,  and  I  got  a  side  drain  put  into    27th  Jan.  1854. 
it.    They  have  extended  the  sewerage  in  many  other  parts  of  the  town,  and  I  apprehend 
the  town  is  greatly  better  than  it  was. 

3732.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  vis  with  regard  to  tlie  state  of  the  water  during 
the  course  of  this  last  summer,  July,  August,  and  September  ? — At  one  time  the  water 
was  not  good,  when  the  supply  was  taken  from  the  river  ;  but  generally  speaking  we 
have  been  very  well  supplied  in  this  town,  and  with  very  good  water.  I  apprehend 
that  was  the  result  of  some  misadventure  (I  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  it),  because 
the  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  that  company  certainly  professed  at  first  to  supply 
the  town  with  pure  water,  and  condemned  the  old  company  very  much  for  their  ditch 
water  or  their  dirty  water ;  and  excepting  in  that  instance  I  think  we  have  had  good 
water  ;  in  my  case  unquestionably. 

3733.  {Mr.  Simo7i.)  Did  you  refrain  from  using  it  during  the  period  of  the  epidemic  ? 
— We  did  not  drink  it ;  we  used  it  boiled. 

3734.  Do  you  mean  that  you  used  it  for  tea  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

3735.  Did  you  observe  any  unpleasant  smell  or  taste  in  the  water  before  you 
discontinued  its  use  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  it  was  a  little  muddy  and  dark. 

3736.  That  was  all  the  fault  that  you  found  with  it  ? — That  was  all.  I  cannot  say  that  it 
was  offensive.  I  do  not  know  whether  one  part  of  the  town  is  supplied  differently  from 
another,  but  I  confess  I  could  not  say  that  the  water  was  so  very  bad.  At  one  time  it 
was  muddy  and  thick  and  not  what  it  was  before,  nor  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  I  do  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  that  circumstance  ;  the  river  water  is  drunk  in  various  parts. 
The  Thames  water  is  much  fouler  than  the  Tyne  water,  and  it  is  drunk  regularly. 

3737.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  approved  of  in  London  by  those  who  drink  it  ? — 
The  seafaring  men  approve  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  inhabitants  do  or  not.  I 
have  heard  many  captains  that  I  have  seen  speak  very  highly  of  the  Thames  water. 

3738.  As  a  class  do  they  drink  it  neat,  or  do  they  qualify  it  and  make  grog  of  it  ? — 
I  cannot  tell. 

3739.  (Chairman.)  You  would  not  recommend  Thames  water  ? — Not  by  any  means  ; 
and  yet  I  do  not  know,  individuals  eat  animal  food  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

3740.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Does  it  not  very  frequently  give  them  diai-rhoea  if  they  do  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  it  does  frequently  do  so.  I  think  they  would  give  over  eating  game, 
if  it  did.  I  would  not  touch  it  for  my  part ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  wholesome.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  to  do  so. 

3741.  (Chairman.)  T  have  a  note  here  implying  that  you  can  give  us  some  information 
as  to  the  gas  ? — Yes.  When  I  make  these  remarks,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  cholera.  I  do  not  think  these  are  the  causes  of 
cholera — the  bad  water,  and  dirt,  and  filth — I  think  they  are  predisposing  and  aggravating 
causes,  but  they  are  not  the  causes. 

3742.  (il/r.  Simon.)  If  they  were  exclusively  the  causer,  of  cholera,  you  think 
cholera  would  always  be  found  among  you  ? — It  would  never  disappear,  because  those 
washings  with  lime,  &c.,  which  are  diligently  pursued  during  an  outbreak,  are  very  soon 
abandoned,  and  things  revert  slowly  and  imperceptibly  to  the  old  state  of  things.  If 
dirt  and  filth,  and  so  on,  bad  sewerage  and  bad  ventilation  were  the  causes,  then  we 
should  have  the  effects,  and  also  the  cholera,  perpetuated. 

3743.  What  would  your  experience  say  to  this  assertion,  viz.,  that  whenever  the 
cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  comes  into  operation,  that  cavxse  acts  more  powerfully  where 
there  is  defective  ventilation,  bad  sewerage,  dirt  and  filth,  than  in  clean  places  ? — I  should 
say  so ;  and  yet  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  this  last  outbreak,  I  saw  some  bad  cases 
in  a  good  range  of  houses.  I  think  there  cannot  be  better  houses  than  were  built  by 
Messrs.  Rush  and  Lawton,  in  Westmoreland  Terrace ;  I  mean,  leading  from  the  Cattle 
Market  up  to  Rye  Hill.  Those  houses  have  each  of  them  two  water-closets,  a  very  perfect 
system  of  drainage,  and  for  small  houses  are  expensively  built  and  fitted  up. 

3744.  (  Chairman.)  The  neighbourhood,  I  fancy,  is  not  in  such  a  good  condition  as  the 
houses  themselves  ? — The  opposite  houses  seem  veiy  good  houses  ;  they  have  back  yards 
to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

3745.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  that  distiict.  Are  you  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  houses  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  I  know  the  houses  well ;  Mr.  Lawton 
lived  a  short  while  in  one  of  them. 

374G.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  houses  in  the  other  rows  in  the 
neighboin-hood  ? — Yes,  I  have  visited  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  It  is  a  very  wide 
place  ;  they  have  back  yards,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  unwholesome  in 
them.  I  only  allude  to  the  epidemic  nature  of  the  disease,  and  its  diffusion  during  this 
last  outbreak.    It  spread  over  a  much  wider  surface,  it  extended  all  about  the  town. 

3747.  Whereas,  previously,  it  had  been  more  specifically  confined  to  the  districts  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  it  Avas  perhaps  more  diffused  in  1849 ;  but  we  had  but  a 
slight  touch  of  it  in  1849. 

3748.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  that  very  slight  visitation  in  1849? — I  cannot 
tell ;  I  believe  that  the  conditions  of  the  town  were  pretty  equal ;  there  was  nothing 
remarkable. 
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S.  M  Frost,  Esq.       3749.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  unusual  cleansings  having  been  made  about  that  time  ? 

  — No,  I  do  not  know. 

27th  Jan.  1854.  3750.  We  have  had  information  given  us  from  certain  reports  of  the  medical  institu- 
tions of  this  town,  and  from  other  sources,  as  to  the  causes  which  rendered  the  attack  of 
cholera  in  1849  so  light.  You  do  not  happen  to  be  aware  of  them? — I  am  aware  that 
one  reason  stated  is,  that  there  was  a  better  water  supply,  and  that  is  a  weighty  reason, 
because  there  were  facilities  for  sluicing  the  sewers.  I  believe  there  was  a  scantiness  of 
water  here  in  1853. 

3751.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  do  not  know  of  anything  out  of  order  in  Westmoreland  Street, 
or  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — I  do  not. 

3752.  From  this  book  of  reports  by  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  I  find  that  on  September 
20th  1853,  which  as  you  Imow  was  at  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  there  was  a  nuisance  on 
some  premises  there  caused  by  the  oozing  of  water  from  the  common  sewer  into  the 
cellar,  which  produced  a  stench  ;  you  would  consider  that  a  very  serious  evil,  would 
you  not  ? — It  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  It  is  very  difficult  to  have  drains  tight ;  the 
drains  in  my  own  house  emit  a  bad  smell  now  and  then  during  the  summer  months. 

3753.  What  street  is  that  in  ? — Oxford  Street ;  I  have  had  them  taken  up  and  cement 
put  in,  but  owing  to  the  vermin  getting  into  the  drains  and  burrowing  it  is  very  difiicult 
to  have  brick  drains  perfect. 

3754.  {Chairman)  Is  it  your  impression  that  it  is  a  common  thing  in  Newcastle  n 
have  stenches  from  your  sewers  and  drains  ? — I  speak  for  my  own  premises  ;  It  is  better 
now.  The  other  summer  there  was  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  I  had  it  taken  up  and 
repaired,  and  the  workmen  stated  that  they  blamed  the  rats  for  damaging  the  drains. 

3755.  {Mr.  Simon.)  When  we  wished  to  have  your  opinion  about  the  general  relations 
subsisting  between  uncleanliuess  and  cholera,  you  drew  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
had  prevailed  in  a  very  good  class  of  houses,  where  to  the  best  of  your  belief  there  was  no 
filth,  and  you  mentioned  Westmoreland  Street,  and  that  neighbourhood.  When  we  refer 
to  Westmoreland  Street,  we  find  that,  at  the  very  moment  to  which  you  allude,  there  was 
leakage  going  on  from  the  sewers  into  the  cellars  of  a  house.  Would  you  regard  that 
state  of  things  as  compatible  with  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  a  place  ? — By  no 
means. 

3756.  So  that  on  reconsideration  perhaps  you  would  hardly  consider  this  instance  or 
illustration  as  interfering  with  the  general  statement  with  which  you  have  favoured  us, 
viz.,  that  the  cause  of  cholera  operates  in  proportion  to  defective  ventilation,  to  defective 
sewerage,  to  dirt,  filth,  and  so  on  ?  — I  cannot  tell ;  I  am  so  totally  in  ignorance  of  the 
cause  of  the  cholera  that  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because  there  were  some  strange 
exemptions  in  this  town  during  these  visitations.  There  were  locaHties  where  you  might 
have  looked  for  it  ;  and  where,  according  to  that  mode  of  reasoning,  it  ought  to  have 
appeared,  and  they  escaped. 

3757.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  an  instance,  within  the  borough,  of  a  place,  which 
from  its  filthy  condition  might  have  been  expected  to  be  ravaged  with  cholera,  which  on 
this  occasion  was  exempt  ? — cannot  point  exactly  to  one  particular  spot,  but  I  remember 
very  well  that  in  1831  and  1832,  when  I  had  more  to  do  Avith  the  disease  amongst  the 
lower  orders,  I  was  veiy  much  struck  with  the  exemptions,  the  manner  in  which  the  disease 
passed  over  some  places  which  were  extremely  dirty  and  bad. 

3758.  What  information  can  you  give  us  with  reference  to  gas? — I  had  charge  of  the 
gas  company's  men  in  1849,  and  in  1853.  In  1849  there  were  only  two  deaths  amongst 
the  men.  I  went  down  and  saw  the  premises  along  with  the  foreman  ;  we  put  everything 
right  by  white-washing  and  so  on. 

•3759.  You  thought  that  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  disease  ? — 
Doubtless,  and  as  favouring  their  recovery  if  they  did  take  ill.  I  saw  several  of  the  men 
in  that  visitation  in  the  Manor  Chare,  in  Pandon,  in  Sandgate,  in  Silver  Street,  some  of 
the  very  bad  districts  of  the  town ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  come  to  me  regularly  by 
day  or  by  night  upon  the  slightest  intimation  of  disease ;  and  there  were  only  two  deaths 
after  I  had  charge  of  them  in  1849,  and  I  think  the  men  were  very  much  indebted  to  the 
directors  and  to  the  foreman  for  looking  narrowly  and  carefully  to  their  habits  ;  I  mean  in 
inculcating  upon  them  sobriety,  for  it  must  be  evident  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  there  is, 
as  I  think,  some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  on  these  visitations  ; 
fermented  liquors  are  very  apt  to  become  sour ;  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  mischief  is 
done  by  drinking  on  those  occasions.  In  1853  again  I  had  charge  of  the  men  ;  and  there 
was  only  one  man  died ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  I  saw  such  a  scene  of  depravity  then  as 
I  never  witnessed  in  my  life.  All  the  females  were  drunk,  and  that  indiscriminate  use  of 
brandy  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated. 

3760.  Is  there  any  other  point  ?  - 1  think,  if  you  wish  to  take  in  all  the  causes,  some 
attention  should  be  paid  to  those  sinks  of  iniquity  where  the  people's  morals  are  destroyed 
and  debauched,  and  their  health  injured.  I  refer  to  the  low  public-houses  about  this  town. 
The  corporation  have  done  wisely  in  appointing  an  inspector  of  provisions,  but  I  wish 
they  had  an  inspector  of  drinks ;  for  if  men  are  so  dishonourable  in  their  conduct  that 
they  will  adulterate  provisions,  or  offer  them  foi  sale  in  an  unfit  state,  I  think  they  are 
just  as  likely  to  give  to  these  poor  fellows  improper  drinks ;  and  1  wish  you  would  take 
it  into  your  consideration.    We  have  a  great  many  low  Irish  in  this  town,  and  the  habi^ 
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of  drunkenness  is  so  prevalent,  and  the  facilities  for  getting  drunk  are  so  great  and  the   s.  M.  Frost,  Esq. 

temptation  so  great,  that  I  think  the  magistrates  ought  to  look  more  narrowly  into  it,   

and  take  away  the  licences  from  these  low  public-houses.  27th  Jan.  1854. 

3761.  I  believe  that  you  took  part  in  the  arrangements  made  in  18.S1-2  for  the 
repression  of  cholera  ? — I  did. 

3762.  I  wish  to  elicit  your  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits,  so  to  say,  of  the 
arrangements  made  in  1831-2,  and  in  1853,  for  the  repression  of  cholera? — In  1831 
and  1832  I  adopted,  along  with  my  colleagues,  a  system  of  visitation  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants of  my  district,  down  at  Dent's  Hole  and  St.  Peter's.  I  settled,  in  conjunction 
with  my  colleagues,  a  mode  of  treatment,  so  that  there  was  no  confusion  or  discrepancy, 
and  we  co-operated  cordially  and  heartily  together  ;  and  I  think,  by  early  attention  to 
the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  by  the  inculcation  of  temperance,  abstinence  from  beer 
and  spirits,  and  by  having  a  depot  of  suitable  remedies  in  Mr.  Plummer's  house,  to  which 
the  people  could  have  access  upon  the  first  appearance  of  disease,  a  very  great  deal  of 
mischief  was  prevented.  The  system  of  house  visitation  was  again  adopted  in  1853  here. 
I  presume  with  very  great  advantage. 

3763.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  with  reference  to  the  arrangements 
of  1853  ? — No.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Grainger,  and  only  once  of  seeing 
Dr.  Gavin,  at  a  rather  stormy  meeting  at  the  infirmary.  I  went  there,  hoping  to  have 
learned  something  for  some  practical  purpose.  However,  it  was  not  so,  and  I  was  too 
much  occupied  to  pay  attention  to  anything  else.  Dr.  Gavin  seemed  to  be  very  desirous 
to  do  all  that  he  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  and  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  and 
he  did  his  best ;  but  I  had  no  appointment  under  the  Poor  Law  guardians. 

3764.  What  was  it  which  rendered  this  meeting  so  stormy  ? — Accusations  against  one 
party  and  another. 

3765.  Accusations  by  one  party  against  another  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  mean  that  the 
Board  of  Health  ofiicers  were  accused  of  want  of  energy,  and  of  not  acting  promptly ; 
and  the  guardians  were  thought  not  to  have  acted  with  sufiicient  energy  at  the  onset  ; 
though  I  think  afterwards  they  did  everything  that  they  could  do.  But  I  confess  it 
happened  so  in  1831-2.  There  is  a  disinclination  to  anticipate  the  evil ;  and  if  professional 
men  say  a  veiy  great  deal  about  it,  they  are  called  alarmists. 

3766.  Various  charges  and  inculpations  of  and  against  the  inspectors  of  the  Board 
of  Health  have  been  made  before  us.  We  wish  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  can  properly  be  charged  with  any  fault  or  blame  in  the  matter  ? — I  signed  a  paper 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Gavin,  approving  of  his  conduct. 

3767.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  to  that  opinion? — Nothing  further.  I 
thought  he  seemed  anxious  to  do  all  that  he  could.    I  only  saw  him  once. 


Thomas  Michael  Greenhow,  Esq.,  sworn.  j,  ^  QieenUow 

3768.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  senior  surgeon  of  the  infirmary  ? — I  am. 

3769.  How  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  that  institution  ? — Twenty-two   

years. 

3770.  And  have  practised  longer  than  that  in  the  town,  1  believe  ? — Much  longer. 

3771.  Are  you  cognizant  of  the  contents  of  the  reports  of  that  institution  ? — Pretty 
well. 

3772.  Have  you  anything  to  say  why  v/e  should  not  accept  the  statements  in  those 
reports  as  true  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

3773.  May  we  put  the  same  question  to  you  as  regards  the  reports  of  the  dispensary 
and  fever  hospital  ? — I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  these  institutions,  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  reports,  and  never  had.  I  have  looked  over  them  for 
years,  and  never  doubted  the  truth  of  them  at  all. 

3774.  Were  you  a  member  of  a  sanitary  association  formed  about  the  year  1847? — 
Yes. 

3775.  {Mr.  Simon.)  And  you  signed  a  report  which  the  committee  of  that  association 
addressed  to  Mr.  B,awlinson  on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  the  town  in  1849  ? — Yes. 

3776.  That  report  speaks  to  the  fact  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  the  last  few  years 
having  "  arisen  solely  from  zymotic  or  epidemic,  which  are  in  fact  the  most  preventible 
"  diseases  ?" — I  believe  that  in  a  great  degree  that  was  the  case,  as  it  also  is  the  case  in 
all  large  towns,  I  believe 

3777.  Speaking  of  the  habitual  seats  of  fever,  it  says :  "  To  describe  the  seats  of 
"typhus  and  other  forms  of  continued  fever  would  be  to  enumerate  all  the  narrow 
"  undrained  alleys  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  together  with  many  equally  unhealthy 
"  because  still  more  neglected  districts  in  the  suburbs  ?'' — I  believe  that  is  perfectly 
correct. 

3778.  "  In  many  parts  of  Newcastle,  fever  may  be  said  to  bf;  never  absent ;  and  a 
"continued  residence  in  those  unwholesome  dwellings  is  certain  to  involve  the  prostration 
"  and  eventually  the  death  of  some  members  of  the  family  by  fever  ?" — I  believe  that  also 
is  perfectly  correct. 
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T.  M.  GreenJiow,  3779.  "  As  an  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  may  refer  to  tlie  statistics  of  fever  in 
j        Esq.  "  a  notorious  locality  during  a  portion  only  of  the  epidemic  of  1847,  by  which  it  appeared 

 .  "  that  in  nine  rooms  in  Craig's  Court,  tenanted  at  the  time  of  inspection  by  fifty-five 

27th  Jan.  1854.    "inhabitants,  there  had  been,  within  the  three  months  immediately  preceding  our  visit, 
"  no  less  than  fifty  cases  of  fever,  and  five  deaths  V — I  believe  that  is  a  true  statement 

3780.  This  report  was  made  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  shortly  after  the  sprinkling  of  cholera 
which  you  had  here  in  1848-49,  and  it  expresses  itself  on  that  subject  as  follows  : — "The 
"  comparatively  few  cases  of  malignant  cholera  which  have  occurred  in  Newcastle  supply, 
"  we  think,  amply  sufiicient  evidence  both  of  the  invariable  dependence  of  attacks  of 
"  this  epidemic  on  certain  predisposing  physical  causes,  and  also  of  the  necessity  for 
"  continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  lest  this  fearful  disease,  in  the  event  ot 
"  a  second  visitation,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  accident  in  its  erratic  course,  should 
"  exercise  a  more  destructive  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  ?" — These  are 
sentiments  in  which  I  quite  concur.    I  believe  they  are  quite  correct. 

3781 .  Is  it  within  your  recollection  that  just  before  the  time  referred  to  in  this  report 
there  had  been  very  extensive  works  of  cleansing  in  the  town,  in  consequence  of  the 
Irish  fever,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  ? — It  happens  that  whenever 
there  is  an  epidemic,  either  of  fever  or  of  cholera,  the  public  authorities  are  immediately 
excited  to  attention  to  these  subjects,  and  a  thorough  cleansing  is  generally  instituted. 

3782.  Do  you  find  that  in  the  intervals  between  epidemics  that  vigilance  relaxes  1 — 
I  apprehend  it  does,  as  regards  local  causes  of  disease.  I  think  as  i-egards  the  general 
condition  of  the  town,  perhaps  it  is  improved,  because  I  know  that  within  that  period 
very  extensive  drainage  works  have  been  carried  out  through  some  large  thoroughfares, 
where  they  were  very  imperfect  before. 

3783.  Large  sewers,  do  you  mean  ? — Large  sewers  have  been  constructed,  but  there  is 
one  thing  which  has  rendered  these  in  a  great  degree  useless,  viz.,  that  the  inhabitants 
have  not  made  side  sewers  from  the  houses  into  them  in  many  instances. 

3784.  You  are  surgeon  to  the  prison  in  this  town  ? — I  am. 

3785.  This  is  your  paper,  I  believe,  {handing  a  paper  to  the  tvitness)  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
it  is. 

378().  We  find  that,  between  the  1st  of  September  and  the  20th  of  October,  the  prison 
contained  236  persons  ? — Not  at  one  time.  About  144  was  the  number,  I  know,  at  the 
commencement,  and  I  believe  it  kept  pretty  equal  during  the  whole  period.  Some  were 
dismissed  and  some  were  admitted  daily. 

3787.  Amounting  altogether  to  ninety-two.    There  was  a  shift  of  ninety-two  ?— Yes. 

3788.  So  that  at  different  periods  during  these  seven  weeks,  though  not  simultaneously, 
there  were  altogether  236  different  persons  confined  in  the  prison  ? — I  dare  say  that  is 
quite  correct. 

3789.  Among  those  236  persons  we  find  that  you  had  142  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  of 
which  fifteen  went  on  to  cholera,  and  that  there  were  nine  deaths  ? — Yes,  that  is  correct. 
When  you  say  fifteen  went  on  to  cholera,  you  will  recollect  that  those  fifteen  were  only 
those  that  went  on  to  the  extreme  stage  of  cholera.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  distinction 
is  perfectly  unphilosophical  between  cholera  and  approximate  cholera.  In  fact  they  are 
merely  stages  of  the  same  disease,  but  I  put  them  down  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Gavin,  and  I  was  willing  to  make  the  statement  not  too  strong. 

3790.  So  that  you  think  the  cases  put  down  here  as  approximate  cholera  ought  to  be 
put  down  as  cases  of  cholera  ? — I  consider  them  cases  of  cholera,  not  cases  of  collapse. 

3791.  That  would  add  twenty-one  cases  to  the  other  fifteen  cases,  so  that  there  were 
thirty-six  cases  of  cholera  and  nine  deaths  ? — Yes. 

3792.  We  find  that  the  prison  contains  fifty-two  sleeping  cells,  comprising  fi-om  350 
to  400  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  that  a  prisoner  sleeps  in  each  cell  in  that  part ;  that  there 
are  also  twelve  rooms,  originally  intended  for  sick  rooms,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the 
deficient  accommodation,  these  are  now  used  as  sleeping  rooms ;  that  they  vary  in  size 
from  750  to  800  cubic  feet,  and  that  the  number  of  prisoners  sleeping  in  these  rooms 
varies  from  three  to  five,  and  occasionally  six  ? — That  is  the  case  I  believe.  I  should 
think  there  were  five  in  several  of  the  rooms,  certainly,  from  my  recollection. 

3793.  That  would  be  from  150  to  160  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  prisoner? — Yes. 

3794.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  what  is  the  minimum  allowance  permitted  in  regis- 
tered lodging-houses  ;  is  it  not  300  ? — I  think  it  is  300  or  350,  and  that  I  apprehend  is 
at  least  one-half  too  little  for  the  preservation  of  perfect  health. 

3795.  Then  you  would  regard  this  as  excessive  overcrowding  ? — I  think  it  is  being 
excessively  overcrowded  during  the  night,  but  that  is  inevitable  from  the  construction  of 
the  prison. 

3796.  Then  again  I  find  that,  during  the  late  epidemic,  eight  prisoners  were  confined 
to  bed  (that  I  presume  is  day  and  night)  in  one  room  containing  1,850  cubic  leet ;  that  is 
230  each?— Yes. 

3797.  And  nine  prisoners  in  another  room  containing  2,400  feet  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
perfectly  correct. 

3798.  You  would  consider  that  also  overcrowding  ? — Much  overcrowded.  They  were 
prisoners  ill  of  cholera,  choleraic  diarrhoea,  or  in  its  various  stages. 
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3799.  Has  it  devolved  upon  you  to  make  any  representations  to  any  one  of  this  over-   T.  M.  Greenhow, 
crowding  in  the  prison  ? — I  wrote  to  Sir  John  Kincaid  on  the  subject ;  at  his  request  I  ^^Q- 
made  a  statement  to  him.  27th  Jan  1854. 

3800.  At  what  time  ? — I  should  have  done  so  at  tlie  very  beginning  of  the  cholera,  

but  my  time  was  so  occupied  then  that  I  had  no  opportunity ;  so  I  did  it  afterwards, 

between  that  time  and  Christmas. 

3801.  Had  you  ever  before  represented  that  the  prison  was  overcrowded? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  had  except  in  general  conversation.  I  never  made  any  written  statement 
before  to  that  effect. 

3802.  But  in  conversation  you  liad  done  so  ? — In  conversation  it  has  been  repeatedly 
done. 

3803.  To  the  visiting  justices  ? — To  those  in  authority.  Witli  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  who 
used  to  visit  this  place,  I  had  frequent  conversations  on  the  subject,  but  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  state  it,  those  two  cases  where  there  were  eight  females  ill  in  one  room,  and  nine  in 
another,  were  of  the  most  exaggerated  description ;  the  hammocks  in  which  they  Avero 
slung  nearly  covered  the  entire  floor,  and  the  ventilation  was  imperfect ;  it  was  only  by 
three  narrow  windows  at  one  end  ;  and  you  can  easily  imagine  that  all  the  animal  excre- 
tions which  took  place  there,  and  which  required  to  be  removed,  would  tend  to  vitiate 
the  atmosphere  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  where  there  was  plenty  of  space  and  plenty 
of  air,  and  better  accommodation.  In  consequence  of  this  condition  of  things,  I  very 
soon  made  a  representation  to  the  magistrates,  and  with  their  concurrence  and  tlie 
assistance  of  the  town  surveyor  some  hospitals  were  established ; — for  the  prison  has  no 
infirmary,  no  special  accommodation  for  the  sick  whatever ; — there  was  a  female  hospital 
established  in  the  men's  school-room,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  female  part  of  tlie 
prison,  in  which  eight  beds  were  placed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  patients  were  removed  to 
this  hospital,  it  relieved  in  a  most  important  degree  the  pressure  of  patients  within  that 
part  of  the  prison  appropriated  to  females,  and  in  the  male  part  of  the  prison  two  or 
three  hospital-wards  were  established,  in  what  are  called  day-rooms,  which  answered  the 
purpose  very  well,  and  the  improvement  certainly  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ]:)rison 
after  that  was  very  conspicuous.  I  think  these  hospitals  were  ready  about  the  13th  of 
September. 

3804.  Do  you  believe  that  the  mortality  of  the  prison  was  aggravated  by  this  crowding? 
— I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  these  female  wards  especially, 
some  of  the  sick  died  very  much  in  consequence  of  the  extremely  crowded  and  ill-venti- 
lated condition  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  slept. 

380-5.  "Was  the  ventilation  bad  throughout  the  building  ? — The  ventilation  in  other 
parts  of  the  building  is  better  than  in  these  rooms.  They  are  within  the  tower,  which  is 
the  entrance  part  of  the  prison  ;  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  windows  facing 
the  street.  The  consequence  is  that  the  window  is  all  at  one  end  of  the  room,  which 
is  narrow  compared  with  its  length,  and  the  ventilation  is  consequently  extremely 
imperfect. 

3806.  Is  it  furnished  with  a  fireplace  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  the  ventilation  becomes  very  defective, 
during  the  night  especially,  and  when  there  are  sick  persons  in  the  room.  The  presence 
of  sick  persons  of  course  increases  the  necessity  for  ventilation,  and  diminishes  the  power 
of  ventilation. 

3807.  Do  you  believe  the  drainage  of  the  establishment  to  be  good  ? — I  believe  every 
means  is  taken  to  render  it  good ;  but  you  will  remember  that  the  drainage  of  any 
building  of  that  sort  can  never  be  good,  unless  the  general  drainage  of.  the  town  is  good 
into  which  it  empties  itself.  Now  I  am  not  acquainted  exactly  with  the  condition  of  the 
sewerage  from  that  part  of  the  town  to  the  river.  I  have  detected  sometimes  a  water- 
closet  which  has  been  foul,  especially  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  which  leads  up  to 
tliis  tower  where  tlie  female  prisoners  were  ;  but  it  was  immediately  corrected  when  I 
pointed  it  out.  This  was  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  disease,  or  perhaps  when  there 
was  a  previous  form  of  disease,  namely  dysentery,  which  prevailed  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  prison. 

3808.  Had  you  had  occasion  to  notice  the  stoppage  of  that  same  drain  before  ? — I  had 
not. 

3809.  Have  you  noticed  in  visiting  the  prison  occasionally  the  smells  of  offensive 
drainage  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  often  done  so.  The  fact  is,  the  greatest  possible 
attention  is  paid  to  all  these  matters,  and  the  health  of  the  prison  is  remarkably  well 
maintained  generally.  I  have  rarely  known  any  appearance  of  epidemic  in  it,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  health  of  the  prisoners  is  what  I  should  call  good. 

3810.  Do  you  find  the  place  dry  at  its  lower  parts  ? — I  think  it  is.  It  stands  upon 
two  levels.  The  lower  level  is  towards  the  yard,  where  the  prisoners  are  employed  in 
breaking  stones,  and  the  upper  level  is  a  storey  higher,  and  looks  towards  the  garden  ;  and 
in  that  level  the  principal  radii  of  the  prison  are  placed  :  but  in  this  lower  level  thei'e  are 
some  cells  which  are  occupied  sometimes  for  punishment,  and  there  is  a  back  wall  with  a 
passage  between  it  and  these  cells  ;  the  back  wall  being  towards  the  surface  behind. 
Now,  there  are  four  of  these  cells,  I  think,  in  which  prisoners  are  occasionally  punished, 
and  I  never  knew  them  suffer  from  that  cause.  I  think  the  rest  of  the  prison  is  dry ; 
very  diy  on  the  whole. 

LI 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


T.  M.  Greenhow,       3811.  Can  you  recollect  yovu- first  case  of  cholera  last  year? — Yes,  a  decided  case  of 
Esq.  cholera  was  about  the  7th  or  8th.    I  think  it  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gibson,  who* 

  died  on  the  8th. 

27th  Jan.  1854.        3812.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  long  in  the  house  ?— He  had  been  some  time 

 ■   in  the  house,  I  recollect ;  because  his  wife  was  there  at  the  same  time,  and  I  think  for  the 

same  fault,  but  I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  long. 

3813.  Regarding  the  diet  of  the  prisoners,  should  we  be  able  to  learn  how  many  there 
were  on  each  of  these  different  classes  of  diet  ? — I  think  the  governor  would  be  able  to 
furnish  you  with  that  information.  I  must  say,  with  regard  to  the  diet,  that  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  ample  and  very  good. 

3814.  Did  you  make  any  alteration  of  it  during  the  epidemic? — Yes,  we  omitted  alto- 
gether vegetables  in  the  diet ;  the  potatoes  were  discontinued,  and  rice  was  substituted. 
The  soup  also  was  discontinued,  and  meat  was  given  instead,  every  day. 

3815.  In  all  the  diets? — I  believe  in  all  the  diets.  I  think  every  attention  was  paid 
that  was  likely  to  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  regard  to  diet ;  but  generally 
speaking  the  diet  appears  to  me  ample  and  good,  much  better  than  I  have  known  many 
working  men  able  to  feed  their  families  with  ;  and  generally  the  health  of  the  prisoners 
was  well  maintained  by  it,  as  I  have  told  you  before. 

•3816.  Did  you  make  any  observations  on  the  water  during  the  epidemic  ? — I  made  no 
chemical  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  water.  I  know  that  it  was  very  dirty  in 
appearance. 

38]  7.  Did  you  taste  it  I — I  am  not  sure  that  I  tasted  it  at  the  prison.  I  dare  say  I 
did  so  at  my  own  house,  where  I  make  use  of  it  also,  not  entirely,  but  in  making  tea  and 
in  washing. 

3818.  Can  you  answer  whether  it  had  or  had  not  any  offensive  smeU  or  taste  ? — 
Occasionally  I  think  it  had  an  offensive  smell,  but  whether  that  depended  upon  its  having 
been  within  a  cistern  for  some  time,  or  any  other  cause,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  in  washing 
with  it,  which  I  was  obliged  to  do  at  that  time,  I  sometimes  remarked  that  the  smeU  of 
the  water  was  disagreeable. 

3819.  At  your  own  house  ? — At  my  own  house. 

3820.  Do  you  draw  that  water  from  a  cistern  ? — No  ;  it  is  drawn  from  the  tap  direct, 
at  my  house,  without  any  cistern. 

3821.  Withovit  any  connection  with  a  water-closet? — Without  any  connectiou  with  a 
water-closet. 

3822.  Did  you  notice  the  taste  ? — I  can  hardly  speak  to  the  taste ;  I  tasted  as  little  of 
it  as  I  could,  owing  to  its  appearance,  I  dare  say.  With  regard  to  the  water,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ought  to  volunteer  any  remark  or  not,  but  I  should  say,  that  whenever 
the  water  is  not  good,  concurring  with  other  causes,  it  is  likely  to  predispose  to  any 
epidemic  disease  that  is  prevalent  at  the  time  ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  all  that  I  can 
say  upon  the  matter,  except  that  I  know  that  about  that  time  the  water  was  less  pure  from 
causes  which  are  quite  notorious ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact. 

3823.  Can  you  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  its  having  produced  diarhoea  ? — I 
cannot  tell.  I  cannot  tell  what  share  it  had  in  the  production  of  disease  at  all;  I  can 
only  speak  to  its  not  being  so  pure  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  to  the  probability  that, 
concurring  with  other  causes,  it  might  lead  to  the  production  of  disease. 

3824.  At  present,  you  have  not  much  knowledge  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town? — I' 
have  not ;  much  less  than  I  had  formerly. 

3825.  Can  you  suggest  to  us  whether  we  could  improve  upon  the  sort  of  evidence  that 
we  have  got  upon  that  subject  ffom  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers ;  are  they  likely  to 
represent  it  to  us  fully  and  accurately  ? — 1  should  think  they  are.  I  know  some  very  intelligent 
medical  men  are  employed  by  the  Poor  Law  guardians  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  wiU 
give  you  as  true  and  efficient  evidence  as  you  can  expect  from  any  one  on  that  subject. 

3826.  Can  you  favour  us  with  an  opinion  on  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
middling  classes  here,  as  regards  sanitary  accommodation  ? — I  think  you  must  have  observed, 
if  you  have  seen  much  of  the  town,  that  the  habits  of  the  people  here  within  their  houses,  are 
not  so  cleanly  and  orderly  and  careful,  as  regards  those  sanitary  conditions  which  are  likely 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  inliabitants,  as  they  might  be ;  that  I  consider  is  a  very  great 
evil  in  this  place.  It  is  one  which  I  have  endeavoured  on  many  occasions  to  counteract; 
perhaps  sometimes  the  advice  which  I  have  given  has  been  attended  to.  My  opinion  is, 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  externally,  is  dependent  upon  the  public 
authorities ;  but  it  is  different  as  to  the  causes  of  disease  within  their  own  houses.  Now, 
that  exists  occasionally  amongst  what  I  should  call  the  middle  classes,  as  well  as  among 
the  working  classes  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction,  and  very  difficult  to 
make  one  set  of  people  perfectly  cleanly,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  not  so 
cleanly  as  they  ought  to  be. 

3827.  Is  the  arrangement  of  privies  in  conjunction  with  ash-pits,  rather  than  water- 
closets,  the  general  arrangement  among  the  middling  classes  here  ? — I  think  water-closets 
are  becoming  more  prevalent  than  formerly  in  the  middling  parts  of  the  town  ;  but  still, 
I  believe  privies  prevail  very  much,  and  are  often  in  a  very  bad  condition,  which  tends 
to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

3828.  Would  you  consider  it  of  extreme  importance  that  means  should  be  taken  for 
enforcing  house-drainage  ? — I  think  so. 
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3829.  When  you  say  house-drainage,  you  mean  probably  that  the  foecal  matters  of  the  T.  M.  Greenhoto, 
house  should  be  carried  off,  as  by  a  water-closet  ? — I  think  that  is  the  most  efficient  mode  J^sy. 

of  getting  quit  of  them,  certainly.    There  is  nothing  more  offensive  than  sewage  — 
accumulated  in  privies  and  cesspools-;  and  in  a  town  like  this,  where  there  is  such  an    -^'tidan.     5  . 
excellent  descent  towards  the  ri\  er,  the  drainage  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  I  think,  more 
perfect  than  in  almost  any  other  town  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 

3830.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  arrangement  than  that  of  a  water-closet  by  which 
those  matters  can  be  continuously  and  effectually  got  rid  of? — I  have  notj  perhaps, 
considered  the  subject  sufficiently  to  suggest  any  other  means  whatever  than  those  which 
are  ordinarily  in  use  in  great  towns.  But  the  more  perfect  these  arrangements  are  made 
in  each  individual  house,  the  better,  I  am  satisfied,  wiU  be  the  health  of  that  house  and 
of  the  contiguous  houses,  and  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  in  short.  If  I  might  be 
allowed  to  volunteer  a  remark,  I  should  say,  in  reference  to  those  remarks  of  Mr.  Frost's, 
that  I  know  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westmoreland  Street  some  places  which  are 
extremely  deficient  in  everything  that  is  likely  to  promote  health.  There  is  a  lane  which 
runs  on  the  west  side  of  Blenheim  Street,  between  Blandford  Street  and  Blenheim  Street. 
Now,  I  have  had  reason  to  observe  that  in  some  parts  of  this  lane  there  is  the  greatest 
want  of  attention  to  all  that  should  promote  human  health.  Some  most  disorderly  people 
live  there.  Their  houses  are  filled  with  filth  of  all  sorts  ;  and  tliey  make  the  neighbour- 
hood as  bad  as  themselves.  My  attention  has  been  lately  more  directed  to  that  sul^ject, 
in  consequence  of  my  visiting  persons  who  were  ill  in  Blenheim  Street.  I  have  once  or 
twice,  and,  I  believe,  oftener,  within  the  last  few  years  represented  this  subject  to  the 
board  of  guardians,  or  the  authorities,  without,  I  must  say,  its  having  been  effectually 
attended  to.  However,  1  have  caused  it  to  be  so  represented  to  them,  by  inducing  tlie 
inhabitants  to  do  so.  Now,  it  would  conduce,  I  think,  to  the  health  of  that  district  if 
this  place  in  particular,  and  perhaps  others  equally  bad,  were  properly  attended  to. 

3831.  Supposing  the  houses  in  Blenheim  Street  and  in  Blandford  Street  themselves 
were  in  decent  order,  would  you  consider  that  this  condition  of  the  lane  situated  between 
them  was  sufficient  to  act  injuriously  on  the  health  of  those  places  ? — I  think  decidedly 
so.  I  saw  some  persons  who  were  ill  there ;  and  in  a  house  two  or  three  doors  off  more 
than  one  death,  I  believe,  occurred  in  a  respectable  middle  class  house,  in  immediate 
proximity  to  this  particular  focus  of  nuisance  which  I  I'efer  to. 

3832.  Did  you,  in  your  own  practice,  see  much  of  the  occurrence  of  cholera  in  houses 
that  at  first  blush  would  seem  to  be  well-conditioned  houses  ?— Yes,  I  did.  I  saw  some 
cases,  certainly,  in  a  rank  of  life  wliere  I  should  not  have  looked  for  them,  and  in  houses 
which,  I  should  have  thought,  were  tolerably  free  from  those  exciting  causes  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  kind  of  negligence  to  which  we  have  been  referring. 

3833.  Were  you  able  to  make  detailed  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  were  realJy  free 
from  sanitary  evils  ? — I  am  hardly  able  to  answer  that  question  with  precision.  I  made 
some  inquiries,  but  perhaps  not  in  that  systematic  way  which  would  enable  me  to  make 
any  particular  remark  upon  it. 

3834.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  sewerage  of  the  town,  for  instance,  in  West- 
moreland Street ;  which  was  quoted  to  us  just  now  as  an  unimpeachable  locality  ;  but 
in  regard  of  which,  in  the  official  reports  by  the  inspectors  of  nuisances,  we  find  record  of 
a  leakage  from  the  sewer  into  one,  or  perhaps  more,  of  the  houses  there,  which,  of  course, 
is  equivalent  to  no  drainage  at  all? — I  should  quite  agree  with  you  there.  I  think 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  noxious  vapour  than  that  sort  of  leakage  ;  but  whether 
it  exists  in  many  instances  I  cannot  tell. 

3835.  Then  again  at  a  particular  corner  of  Fenkle  Street  and  Clayton  Street,  it  was 
suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Grainger  that  cases  of,  and  even  deaths  from,  cholera  had  occurred  in 
houses  possessing  all  proper  sanitary  conditions  except  thorough  ventilation.  On  inquiry, 
however,  we  find  that  there  are  two  sewer  grates  facing  the  spot  where  tlie  largest  amount 
of  mortality  occurred  ;  and  on  making  an  examination  of  the  sewer  beneath  we  find  an 
accumulation  in  it  to  the  depth  of  some  twenty  inclies  of  soil  ? — I  can  easily  believe  that ; 
because  in  passing  along  that  part  of  the  town,  Clayton  Street,  which  I  do  every  morning, 
I  have  often  found  the  odours  excessively  oft'ensive ;  evidently  arising  from  fcEcal 
accumulation  in  some  shape  or  other. 

3836.  Along  the  whole  length  of  Clayton  Street  ? — Along  the  whole  length  of  Clayton 
Street.  I  have  repeatedly  felt  it ;  of  course  more  intense  at  one  point  perliajis  than  at 
others. 

3837.  Is  it  your  impression  generally  that  the  sewers  of  the  town  are  efiectual  ? — I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  state  of  the  sev.-erage  ;  Init  I  should  think  that  the  sewerage  is  very 
inefficient  in  many  parts  of  the  town.  I  know  that  in  many  districts  which  have  been 
newly  built  there  are  no  sewers  at  all. 

38.38.  But  as  respects  such  a  district  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Grainger's  name  is 
associated,  Grainger  Street,  Clayton  Street,  Nuns  Street,  Nelson  Street,  Blackett  Street, 
and  thereabouts,  what  would  be  your  opinion  ? — I  live  myself  in  Blackett  Street,  at  the 
corner  of  Eldon  Square,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  doubt  the  perfection  of  the  drainage, 
which  has  been  laid  down  there.  Like  Mr.  Frost,  I  have  repeatedly  required  to  have  the 
drains  under  my  ov/n  house  examined  and  sealed  with  cement ;  and  for  some  years  past  I 
think  I  have  not  been  annoyed  with  them;  but  formerly  I  was  vei-y  much  annoyed  with 
them.    But  I  should  apprehend  that,  Avlien  T.lr.  Grainger  laid  down  these  drains,  twenty 
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T.  M.  Greenhow,  years  ago  perhaps,  they  were  hardly  done  in  the  very  efficient  manner  in  whicli  I  dare  say 
Esq.  our  town  surveyor  would  take  care  that  they  were  done  now.    Perhaps  Mr.  Grainger  did 

 _      them  according  to  the  lights  of  tlie  time,  as  well  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  person  who 

27th  Jan.  1854.  ^^.^^^  carrying  on  such  immense  works  as  he  was  at  the  time  ;  but  I  should  think  that,  if 
these  were  to  be  examined  noAV  and  replaced,  there  would  probably  be  found  many  defects 
m  their  original  construction  to  be  corrected.  In  Blackett  Street  I  may  state  that  a 
gi-eat  many  cases  of  cholera  occurred  during  the  late  epidemic.  At  the  east  end  of  Blackett 
otreet,  I  ]*elieve  there  were  four  or  five  houses,  in  each  of  which  an  individual  died,  and 
persons  in  the  middle  rank  of  life. 

3839.  (Chairman.)  Betw^een  Eldon  Square  and  Grey  Street  ? — No  ;  between  Eldon 
Square  and  Northumberland  Street. 

3810.  (Mr.  Simon.)  On  the  north  side  ? — On  the  north  side  of  the  street. 

3841.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  drainage  of  those  houses  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  it ;  but  I  should  doubt  its  being  particularly  good.  I 
saw  one  person  who  died,  whose  husband  is  a  poulterer,  and  has  a  very  small  yard  in 
which  he  keeps  a  quantity  of  poultry ;  and  I  should  question  very  much  whether  the 
drainage  in  tliat  place  is  at  all  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  in  the  others  more  immediately 
adjoining  it.  It  is  my  impression,  not  that  I  can  speak  accurately  as  to  the  drainage  or 
its  efficiency,  that  it  can  not  be  and  is  not  very  good  there,  because  the  houses  appear  to 
me  to  give  evidence  Avhen  you  enter  them  that  the  drainage  is  defective. 

3S4<2.  Adopting  your  criterion  of  effectual  drainage,  viz.,  whether  or  not  in  passing 
along  the  street  you  perceive  a  decided  stink  arising  from  gully  holes,  and  whether  on 
entering  houses  you  find  a  perceptible  smell  of  drainage  there,  should  you  say  that  the 
best  parts  of  the  town  are  well  drained  ? — I  should  scarcely  say  they  are  so  well  drained 
a.s  they  might  be.  In  the  best  parts  of  the  town  the  drainage  is  old,  and  was  done 
piecemeal  by  the  persons  who  built  the  houses,  and  not  according  to  any  general  plan ; 
and  I  should  think  that  these  fragments  of  drainage  do  not  very  well  dovetail  into  each 
other,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  best  parts  of  the  town  is  by  no  means  complete  in 
that  respect. 

3843.  I  dare  say  you  may  have  heard  that  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  action  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  here,  and  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Health  itself? — I  believe  the  guardians  have  been  the  local  Board  of 
Health  here  exclusively,  and  Dr.  Gavin  and  Dr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Grainger  were  here  to 
assist.  I  must  say  that,  if  I  had  been  the  board  of  guardians  in  my  individual  person, 
I  should  have  looked  after  things  sooner ;  because  I  do  not  think  they  attempted  any- 
thing until  the  actual  outbreak  took  place  ;  but  we  know  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  move  a 
body  in  that  way  to  anticipate  an  evil.  I  certainly  should  have  been  better  pleased  if 
they  had  looked  after  the  matter  sooner.  Now,  with  regard  to  Dr.  Gavin,  I  saw  him 
several  times  ;  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  extremely  energetic  and  active,  and  desirous-  of 
enforcing  the  best  means  of  remedying  evils  which  existed,  and  of  preventing  the 
continuance  of  the  disease.  I  must  say  that  as  far  as  I  saw  of  Dr.  Gavin,  I  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  and  what  he  was  recommending  to  the  guardians,  for 
I  was  there  on  one  occasion.  I  thought  that  his  mode  of  advising  was  extremely  judicious, 
and  there  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  a  determination  on  their  part  to  act  upon  it  with 
the  greatest  vigour. 

8844.  And  Mv.  Grainger  ? — I  did  not  see  Mr.  Grainger. 

3845.  As  respects  the  operation  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  do  you  think  that  the 
power  which  the  General  Board  of  Health  has  over  boards  of  guardians,  to  incite  them 
under  certain  circumstances  to  the  performance  of  particular  acts  of  household  visitation 
and  the  like,  is  a  useful  power,  such  as  you  would  wish  to  be  exerted  under  the  circum- 
stances ? — I  do  ;  it  appeared  to  be  very  usefully  exerted  on  the  late  occasion  certainly ; 
and  I  should  think,  unless  the  local  authorities  are  active  and  efficient  in  instituting  these 
same  means  of  prevention,  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  have  a  superintending 
body  in  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  London,  to  enforce  attention  to  all  these  matters, 
which  are  called  for  on  an  occasion  like  that. 

3846.  You  were  in  practice  here  in  1831  ? — I  was. 

3847.  Will  your  memory  serve  you  to  compare  the  two  periods  ? — Yes,  it  will  in  a 
great  degree,  I  think. 

3848.  Do  you  think  that  the  arrangements  made  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  were  better 
in  the  one  period  or  in  the  other  ? — -I  should  think  that  they  were  very  much  the  same 
on  both  occasions.  As  soon  as  ever  the  disease  appeared  to  be  extending,  I  remember 
that  the  mayor  of  Newcastle  of  that  day  did  what  was  extremely  proper ;  he  instituted 
a  local  board  of  health  ;  he  called  together  all  the  medical  practitioners  in  the  town,  and 
others  who  were  likely  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  such  a  board  of  health  efficiently,  and 
he  consulted  them,  and  several  meetings  took  place  when  the  disease  was  in  limine  only ; 
and  I  think  the  arrangements  were  made  with  considerable  activity  then,  and  consider- 
able efficiency.  One  or  two  blunders  were  made,  but  they  were  in  trying  too  much,  for 
example,  cholera  hospitals  were  established,  which  I  conceive  were  decidedly  injurious 
rather  than  useful,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  mortality ;  but  they  did  what  has  been 
done  lately,  they  removed  all  local  nuisances,  they  whitewashed  all  entries,  they  flushed 
the  narrow  lanes,  and  did  all  these  sort  of  things,  which  are  generally  carried  out  when 
the  emergency  arises,  and  which  it  would  be  much  better  to  carry  out  beforehand 
certainly.    That  is  all  I  can  say. 
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3849.  Was  Diere  at  that  time  anything  like  a  house-to-house  visitation  for  the  T.  M.  Greenhow, 
prevention  of  the  disease  ? — I  had  no  share  in  that  part  of  it  myself,  but  I  believe  it  was  Esq. 

established  at  that  period,  and  found  useful  in  counteracting  the  earlier  stages  of  the   

disease  ;  but  it  was  not  cairied  to  the  extent  which  it  was  on  this  occasion,  because  it  ^'^'-^  -^^^4. 
was  more  systematically  carried  out  now,  and  better  understood. 

3850.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  town  council  ? — I  am  not. 

3851.  Are  you  aware  of  any  systematic  exertions  made  by  the  corporation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes,  by  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome 
dwellings,  previously  to  the  outbreak  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  specific  attempts  that  were 
made  immediately  before  the  outbreak.  T  know  that  the  corporation  have  been  carrying 
on,  as  I  stated  before,  a  constant  increase  in  the  drainage  of  the  town,  and  have  completed 
some  important  sewers  within  the  last  year  or  tAvo  ;  and  I  told  you  also  that  I  was  afraid, 
indeed  I  am  pretty  sure,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts,  although  good  districts, 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  those  sewers  by  making  side  drains,  in  the  way  that  they 
ought  to  have  done ;  but  I  do  not  remember  any  very  specific  preparation  whicli  the 
corporation  or  anybody  else  made  for  the  expected  outbreak  of  cholera. 

3852.  You  do  not  know  of  any  exertions,  extending,  for  instance,  over  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  before  the  outbreak,  directed  continuously  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  regard  of  their  dwellings  ? —  I  believe  the  lodging-houses 
had  been  visited  and  regulated  better  than  formerly  in  some  degree,  in  conformity  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  requires  such  visitation  and  such  regulation  ;  but  beyond 
that  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  specific  which  has  been  done. 

3853.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  bye-laws  were  ever  made  for  regulating  lodging- 
houses  before  this  outbreak  ? — I  can  hardly  speak  upon  that  subject.  I  would  rather  not 
say  what  I  am  not  certain  about. 

3854.  Is  there  any  information  which  you  would  be  good  enough  to  volunteer  to  us  ? — 
I  think  you  have  almost  induced  me  to  say  all  that  I  know  upon  the  subject. 


Samuel  Thompson,  Esq.,  sworn.  s.  Thompson,  Esq. 

3855.  (Chairman)  You  are  governor  of  the  gaol  in  this  town  ? — Yes,  24th  Jan,  1854. 

3856.  How  many  years  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? — Upwards  of  seventeen.   

3857.  {Mr.  Simon.)  It  h.as  been  given  in  evidence  here  with  respect  to  certain 
prisoners  who  died  during  the  autumn  of  cholera,  that  at  that  time  there  was  considerable 
overcrowding  in  the  gaol  ? — The  prison  was  at  that  time  very  full. 

3858.  Is  that  frequently  the  case  witli  it  ? — It  is.  The  average  number  of  criminal 
prisoners  I  think  for  some  years  back  has  been  about  120,  but  it  was  above  that  at 
the  time,  somewhat  above  140  I  think. 

3859.  With  respect  to  the  privy  accommodation  in  the  gaol,  are  there  water-closets  or 
privies  ? — There  are  water-closets. 

3860.  Within  the  building? — Within  the  building;  that  is  to  say,  within  the  airing- 
yards  of  the  building,  to  which  the  prisoners  have  access  in  the  day-time.  At  night 
they  have  not ;  but  they  are  provided  with  night  tables  in  their  sleeping  cells. 

3862.  Are  the  water-closets  well  constructed  ? — Yes,  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
water. 

3863.  Like  the  water-closets  of  an  ordinary  gentleman's  house  ? — Perhaps  not  so  good 
as  those ;  but  I  believe  they  are  very  efiicient  for  the  purpose.  If  they  get  choked,  of 
course  it  is  immediately  seen  and  attended  to. 

3864.  Is  the  drainage  of  the  premises  good  ? — There  is  a  very  good  main  drain,  and 
the  water-closets  are  placed  above  that  drain,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  It  is 
not  constantly  flowing,  but  there  is  a  tap  which  every  man  can  turn. 

3865.  Do  you  ever  have  any  obstructions  in  3-our  drain? — No,  I  have  never  known 
any  obstruction  of  that  drain. 

3866.  Do  you  have  on  the  premises  any  kinds  of  offensive  smell  ? — If  you  go  into  a 
cell  where  a  prisoner  has  been  sleeping  in  the  night,  and  has  used  the  night  table,  there 
is  an  ofiensive  smell ;  but  perhaps  it  is  as  pure  a  prison  as  ever  you  saw  in  your  life  ; 
and  has  up  to  this  last  autumn  been  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  kingdom. 

3867.  (Chairman.)  Has  it  been  more  crowded  this  last  autumn  than  usual  ? — We 
have  been  I  think  more  crowded  during  the  last  autumn,  and  during  the  year. 

3868.  To  a  considerable  extent,  or  merely  to  a  trifling  extent  ? — Sometimes  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

8869.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Is  there  damp  at  all  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  prison  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  complain  of  damp  at  all. 

3S70.  Do  you  reside  in  the  house  ? — Of  course  I  do.  I  am  compelled  to  do  so, 
within  the  walls  ;  my  dwelling-house  is  distinct  from  the  criminal  prison. 

3871.  Does  the  whole  building  lie  within  a  high  wall? — Yes.  There  is  a  considerable 
unoccupied  space  about  it,  and  it  has  been  considered  one  of  the  healthiest  prisons  in  the 
kingdom.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so. 

3872.  (Chairman.)  It  has  not  been  subject  to  typhus  ? —No,  not  subject  to  it.  We 
have  had  in!=tances  of  it,  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
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S.  Thompson,  Esq,      3873.  Not  to  any  extefiit  ? — No,  and  we  never  had  a  case  of  cholera  except  once 
•   before. 

24th  Jan.  1854.       3874.  Had  you  ever  before  any  overcrowding  to  the  same  extent? — Yes,  I  have  had 
~"  more.    I  once  had  to  the  amount  of  163  criminal  prisoners. 

3875.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was  ? — I  cannot  at  this  moment  say  ;  perhaps  it 
might  be  1851. 

3876.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  ever  see  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  the 
water  suppl}'-  during  the  existence  of  the  cholera  ? — It  was  dark ;  occasionally  very 
turbid. 

3877.  Muddy  ? — Yes,  about  that  time  it  was  muddy. 

3878.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  supplied  by  the  Whittle  Dean  Company  ?— We  are. 

3879.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  the  prisoners  complain  of  it  ? — I  never  heard  of  one 
complaint. 

3880.  Did  you  think  it  yourself  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

3881.  Was  it  drunk  in  yoxir  household  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

3882.  (Chairman.)  You  usually  drink  it,  do  you  not  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  filter  it.  I 
have  filter  in  my  own  house.  I  have  had  it  for  many  years.  We  use  it  constantly 
for  tea  and  for  culinary  pui-poses. 

3883.  {Mr.  Simon.)  But  during  the  epidemic  did  you  discontinue  youi-  use  of  it  ? — 
No,  not  for  those  purposes. 

3884.  You  still  used  it  for  tea  and  cooking  ? — Yes,  filtered.  ' 

3885.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  drink  spring  water,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  and  occasionally  a 
little  small  beer. 

3887.  {Chairman.)  Are  the  other  ofiicers  and  servants  of  the  institution  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  Whittle  Dean  water  ? — Upon  my  word  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  that  they  have  to  drink. 

3888.  You  did  not  hear  of  any  of  the  ofiicers  or  servants  of  the  institution 
discontinuing  any  customary  use  of  it  in  consequence  of  its  being  bad  ?— I  really  cannot 
say  that  I  did.    I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 


.Anhandale,Esq.  THOMAS  Annandale,  Esq.,  sworn. 

27th  Jan.  1854.        3889.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  surgeon  in  this  town  ? — Yes. 

■  3890.  And  have  practised  here  for  many  years? — Yes,  since  1829. 

3891.  You  reside  in  Northumberland  Street  ? — Yes. 

3892.  How  is  your  own  house  circumstanced  with  regard  to  privy  or  water-closet 
accommodation  ? — We  have  both. 

3893.  Are  you  able  to  speak  as  to  the  state  of  the  houses  belonging  to  your  neighbours 
on  either  side  ? — It  is  a  very  common  custom  in  this  town  to  have  both  a  water-closet 
and  also  a  privy  in  the  back  jaxd.  It  opens  on  the  top  of  the  dry  ashes,  and  is  used 
principally  by  the  servants  of  the  house. 

3894.  The  privy  is  in  connection  with  the  ash-pit ;  how  is  it  emptied,  hy  a  back  lane, 
or  through  the  house  to  the  front  ? — In  my  house,  from  a  back  lane. 

3895.  Then  the  statement  as  to  the  men  having  to  wheel  the  refuse  through  the  houses 
is  not  correct  as  regards  your  house,  at  least  ? — IS  o. 

3896.  Is  it  correct  as  to  the  houses  of  your  neighbours  ? — Not  any  of  my  immediate 
neighbours.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  Orphan  House  next  door,  which  is  a  large 
tenemented  property. 

3897.  Were  you  ever  cognizant  of  the  discovery  of  a  sewer,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  forgotten  and  unknown  at  the  time  of  fche  making  of  a  new  one  ? — Yes. 

3898.  Where  was  that  ? — Immediately  at  my  front  door.  There  was  a  very  large 
sewer  running  up  the  centre  of  the  street ;  and  in  making  an  opening  out  of  the  house 
next  door,  there  was  a  large  drain  discovered,  which  had  not  been  known  of 

3899.  In  what  part  of  Northumberland  Street  do  you  live  ? — No.  62,  immediately 
opposite  Savile  Row. 

3900.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Can  you  speak  to  the  state  of  the  house  property  generally  in  that 
district  ? — The  -Orphan  House,  immediately  adjoining  my  house,  is  in  a  very  bad  state, 
;ind  Mackford's  Entry,  immediately  above  it,  too  ;  but  this  is  much  improved  of  late, 
since  the  cholera. 

3901.  {Ohairiiian.)  Do  you  remember  the  state  of  these  places  in  1849  ? — Yes. 

3902.  Has  their  state  improved  since  then  I — ^They  have  run  a  very  large  maiii  drain 
up  the  centre  of  the  street  since  then. 

3903.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  which  you  think  you  can  see  any  improvement? — 
The  flagging  has  all  been  relaid  and  improved. 

3904.  Are  you  intimately  ac'^;^v.aiTited  with  any  particular  districts  of  the  town,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  speak  to  the  condition  of  the  houses  in  them  ? — All  the  upper  districts  of  the 
town  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with. 

3:»05.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  bad  smells  from  the  drains  in  the  upper  districts  of 
the  town  ? — ^ After  a  period  of  dry  weather,  when  wet  came,  I  have. 
3iM)S.  BiivQ  you  ever  noticed  it  in  Clayton  Street  ? — No. 
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3907.  What  parts  of  the  town  have  you  noticed  it  in? — All  the  sewers  smell  after  a  T. Annandale,Esq. 

series  of  dry  weather  ;  that  I  attribute  to  the  want  of  flushing  the  drains.    An  accumu-   . 

lation  takes  place.  27th  Jan.  1854. 

3908.  An  accumulation  takes  place  in  dry  weather,  for  want  of  flushing  ? — Yes.  _  

3909.  And  then,  when  the  wet  weather  comes,  what  is  the  eff"ect  ? — It  stirs  it  up. 

3910.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make  as  to  water,  or  as  to  gas,  or  as  to 
the  state  of  the  houses  in  any  part  of  the  town,  or  as  to  any  point  bearing  upon  our 
inquiry  ? — The  only  statement  I  have  to  make  is  that  I  found  diarrhoea,  approaching 
towards  cholera,  more  prevalent  in  the  open  and  airy  parts  of  the  town  than  in  the 
confined  districts.  Take  Rye  Hill,  for  instance,  which  is  one  of  the  most  airy  and  open 
districts  in  the  town.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  place  where  it  existed  to  a  greater 
extent. 

3911.  Did  cholera  also  exist  in  those  districts  to  the  same  extent  and  proportion  ? — 
Yes.    Immediately  behind  Rye  Hill  there  are  a  number  of  new  houses. 

3912.  Do  you  know  what  the  state  of  that  property  is  ? — I  do  not.  They  are  houses 
erected  recently.  In  Rye  Hill  they  are  first-class  houses  ;  at  least,  they  have  the 
appearance  of  being  so.    I  do  not  know  as  to  their  building  or  construction. 

3913.  To  look  at  them,  you  think  they  ought  to  be  iu  a  pretty  good  state  ?  —  Certainly. 

3914.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  There  is  a  considerable  descent  from  them  ? — Yes. 

3915.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — There  is  only  one  other  point  which  I 
think  has  been  omitted,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  making  the  returns  of  the  cholera 
patients  or  cases.  In  1831  there  was  a  daily  return  made  by  all  the  medical  men  of 
every  case  that  occurred.  Now,  on  this  occasion  you  had  only  the  cases  attended  by  tlie 
parochial  officers  and  assistants,  which  gives  a  much  larger  proportion  apparently  of 
deaths  to  cases  than  really  existed.  You  have  no  returns  from  the  private  practitioners. 
This  is  the  report  which  we  had  to  make  daily  in  1831  {producing  the  same). 

3916.  These  forms  were  issued  in  1831  to  all  the  members  of  the  profession? — Yes, 
and  returned  every  morning. 

3917.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  on  the  quality  of  the  water  whicli 
was  supplied  here  during  the  outbreak  ? — For  a  few  months  the  water  was  not  very  pure, 
but  otherwise,  the  water  was  very  good  in  quality. 

3918.  Did  you  find  any  unpleasant  smell  or  taste  in  it  ? — Not  at  all. 

3919.  Do  you  drink  water  ? — I  did  not  use  it  for  the  table,  but  spring  water. 

3920.  ( Chairman.)  Did  you  think  it  requisite  to  dissuade  any  of  your  patients  from 
using  it  ? — It  was  of  no  use  dissuading  them  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  take. 

3921.  {Mr.  Town  Cleric.)  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  the  severe  visitation  of  this^ 
town  in  1853,  compared  with  its  light  visitation  in  18419  ? — No,  it  is  stiU  involved  in 
mystery. 

3922.  No  reason  occurs  to  your  mind  ? — No. 


Henry  Glasford  Potter,  Esq.,  sworn.    ,  H.  G.  Potter,  Esq. 

3923.  ( Chairman.)  You  are  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  infirmary  in  this  town  ? — 
I  am. 

3924.  How  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  the  infirmary  ? — About  ten. 

3925.  And  how  many  years  have  you  practised  in  the  town? — Since  1833. 

3926.  Are  you  cog-nizant  of  the  reports  of  the  institution  to  which  you  belong,  and  of 
the  dispensary  and  fever  hospital  ? — Generally  so  ;  I  cannot  say  I  have  read  them  all 
over.    I  have  no  doubt  they  are  correct. 

3927.  Do  you  remember  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1848-9  ? — I  do. 

3928.  Were  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  town  at  the  time  of  that 
outbreak? — I  should  say  that  I  was;  having  been  here  lor  many  years,  twenty-five, 
perhaps. 

3929.  Has  your  practice  taken  you  into  the  poorer  districts  ? — Yes. 

3930.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  state  of  the  town  in  1848-9,  especially  of  the' 
poorer  districts  ? — They  were  a  good  deal  improved  at  that  time. 

3931.  By  what  circumstances? — By  various  circumstances.     Cleansing  had  gone  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  about  that  period. 

3932.  In  consequence  of  the  Irish  fever  of  1847-8  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  good  deal  done  ; 
I  cannot  undertake  to  give  any  particulars  upon  the  point. 

3933.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  comparative  state  of  the  town  after  the  cleansing 
consequent  on  the  Irish  fever,  and  shortly  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1853  ? — 
The  town  was  in  a  much  worse  state,  very  dirty  in  the  year  1853. 

3934.  You  think  that  since  the  cleansing  in  1848,  it  had  retrograded  ?^ — I  certainly 
think  so. 

3935.  Which  parts  of  the  town  do  you  more  specifically  refer  to  ? — I  think,  generally. 

3936.  Do  your  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  one  district  than  to  another  ? — I 
have  paid  more  attention  for  the  last  few  years  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  than  I 
have  to  the  lower ;  but  before  that  I  held  an  appointment,  which  Mr.  Rayne  now  holds, 
as  surgeon  to  Lock,  Blackett  and  company's  lead  works,  whicli  took  me  all  over  tlie  town. 
There  were  some  of  the  men  in  Sandgate,  and  some  in  Gateshead,  and  it  gave  me  u 
very  general  knowledge ;  but  since  that  time  I  have  not  been  tliere  so  iiincli. 
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ff.  G.  Potter,  Esq.      3937.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Then  you  wil  be  able  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the  dwelling 

  '         of  the  middle  classes  in  Newcastle? — Yes  ;  better  now  than  of  those  of  the  poorer  classes. 

27th  Jan.  1854.  gggg_  -y^^  j^^^g  ^  g^^^  ^^^.^i  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  dAyelhngs  ot 
the  poorer  classes  from  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  ;  do  yon  think  we  could  get  better 
information  upon  those  points  than  from  them  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  those  are  the 
gentlemen  best  able  to  give  you  that  information. 

3939.  As  to  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes,  what  should  you  say  as  to  their 
sanitary  condition  ? — I  should  say  their  sanitary  condition  was  far  from  being  perfect, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  drains,  and  to  what  is  very  common  in  tliis  town,  even 
in  the  better  class  of  houses.  With  very  few  exceptions  in  Newcastle,  I  do  not  know 
one  but  there  may  be  exceptions,  I  should  say,  that  every  house  which  possesses  a 
watpr-closet,  or  even  two  water-closets,  has  also  a  privy.  In  my  own  house  I  have  two 
water-closets,  but  I  have  still  a  privy  :  it  is  common  in  Newcastle. 

3940.  [Chairman.)  Are  Newgate  Street  and  Percy  Street  included  in  wliat  you  allude 
to  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  ? — Certainly  ;  Percy  Street  more  especially  ;  Newgate 
Street  is  more  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 

3941.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  condition  of  those  two  streets  in  the  beginning  of 
August  18-53  ? — I  should  say  they  were  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  streets,  in  fact,  were  often 
much  dirtier  than  tiiere  was  any  necessity  for,  as  I  thought ;  and  the  state  of  the  drains 
was  equally  bad.  There  was  a  strong  stench  from  the  top  of  Percy  Street  to  the  upper 
part  of  New^gate  Street.  There  is  a  drain  which  runs  across  the  top  of  Percy  Street,  to 
which  the  name  of  Bailey  Burn  used  in  former  times  to  be  given,  and  which  runs  under 
the  Barras  Bridge.  It  is  a  burn  that  comes  down  from  the  barracks,  and  afterwards  goes  into 
Pandon  Dean.  From  that  point,  that  burn,  which  I  believe  the  Commissioners  have  ah-eady 
heard  a  good  deal  about,  is  a  downright  nuisance ;  the  smell  from  that  burn  is  extremely 
offensive,  and  at  the  bottom  of  Eldon  Street,  just  at  the  head  of  Percy  Street,  there  is  a 
grate  opening  into  it.  At  the  Bari*as  Bridge  also  there  is  a  drain  opening  into  it,  more 
than  one ;  but  there  is  one  from  which  the  most  horrible  effluvium  sometimes  arises. 
A  little  further  down  there  is  another  drain,  what  we  call  down  Percy  Street ;  though  it 
is  a  slight  ascent.  That  other  drain  evidently  communicates  with  the  Barras  Bridge  or 
Bailey  Burn,  and  from  that  also  the  effluvium  was  most  offensive.  As  you  got  down  there, 
where  the  ground  slopes  more  towards  the  town,  whenever  you  got  near  a  gully  hole  it 
was  so  strong  that  it  was  downright  injurious  to  health,  I  should  say. 

3942.  {Mr.  Simon.)  We  have  it  in  evidence,  and  as  we  have  walked  about  the  town 
I             ourselves,  we  also  know  it  from  personal  knowledge,  that  very  frequently  on  the  gratings 

there  would  be  found  excrement.  When,  therefore,  you  speak  of  the  stinking  gratings, 
do  you  mean  that  the  stench  arose  in  that  way,  or  that  it  came  from  within  the  sewer  ? — 
From  within.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  you  may  see  excrement  occasionally  ;  but 
I  should  say  that  on  the  grates  of  which  I  am  speaking  excrement  would  be  rather  an 
exception. 

3943.  (Chairman.)  They  are  scavenged  daily? — They  are.  I  do  not  recoUect  to  have 
noticed  excrement  there. 

3944.  (Mr.  Simon.)  So  that  the  stink  to  which  you  refer  came  from  within  the  sewer  ? 
—Certainly,  and  there  has  been  at  times  a  steam  arising. 

3945.  {Chairman.)  In  cold  weather  you  have  seen  it,  have  you  ? — It  was  in  the  month 
of  Au-gust ;  you  cannot  call  that  cold  weather. 

3946.  Have  you  occasion  to  pass  along  Clayton  Street  often  ? — Yes,  all  along  Clayton 
Street. 

3947.  Have  you  ever  noticed  anything  similar  as  regards  the  drains  there? — I  cannot 
at  the  present  moment  call  it  to  mind  ;  but  I  should  say  that  that  smell  is  pretty  general 
througliout  Newcastle.  In  Northumberland  Street  too  there  is  a  drain  opposite  Savile 
Bow,  which  is  sometimes  very  offensive,  and  from  which  I  have  many  times  seen  a  sort  of 
steam  arising. 

3948.  In  hot  weather  as  well  as  cold? — Throughout  the  year  you  notice  it. 

3949.  Generally  ? — Generally ;  at  that  time  more  especially.  Just  before  the  cholera 
broke  out  there  was  a  very  unpleasant  smell  throughout  the  whole  of  Newcastle ;  and 
even,  in  fact,  where  I  live,  above  the  Barras  Bridge,  and  in  by  far  the  healthiest  part  of 
Newcastle,  above  Jesmond  Terrace.  I  went  there  on  account  of  its  being  the  most  healthy 
part,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  so ;  even  there  we  were  very  much 
annoyed  with  bad  smells ;  and  the  smell  in  that  case  seemed  to  me  to  arise  from  some 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  I  sought  for  it  in  all  directions,  but  could  not  find  what  it  was. 

3950.  Are  you  sewered  up  there  ? — We  have  \eTy  perfect  sewerage,  so  far  as  it  is  ever 
perfect  here. 

3951.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  say  that  generally  in  Newcastle,  even  where  there  are  water- 
closets  in  houses,  there  are  also  privies? — I  believe  with  very  few  exceptions  you  will  find 
that  the  case  throughout  the  town.    I  know  of  none  where  it  is  not  the  case. 

3952.  We  find  in  Mr.  Grainger's  houses  a  considerable  portion  in  which  there  are  two 
water-closets  only  ? — In  Mr.  Grainger's  houses  there  is  no  yard,  and  therefore  no  privy. 
I  forgot  that  when  I  was  speaking  about  the  privies.  I  was  rather  referring  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  town. 
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3953.  When  you  say  that  Mr.  Grainger's  houses  have  no  back  yards,  are  we  to  H.  G.  Potter,  Esq 

understand  that  they  are  deficient  in  back  ventilation  ? — Necessarily  so.    It  depends   

upon  the  situation  in  which  those  houses  are  placed.    For  instance,  the  houses  around    27th  Jan.  1854. 

the  market,  and  the  houses  immediately  around  the  Central  Exchange,  of  course  have  no  

yard. 

3954.  {Ohairman.)  They  have  through  ventilation  only  in  so  much,  if  any,  of  the  house 
as  overtops  the  height  of  the  market  or  Exchange  ?—  Necessarily  so. 

3955.  (3Ir.  Simon.)  And  in  that  part  of  the  house  are  there  always  windows? — I 
believe  there  are ;  in  fact,  there  are  what  we  call  borrowed  lights  in  various  parts  of  the 
houses,  and  windows,  of  course,  in  the  upper  part. 

3956.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  sewers  beyond  that  sort  oi 
evidence  which  your  nose  gives  you  from  time  to  time  ? — I  have  many  times  known  the 
side  drains  j'rom  the  houses  to  the  sewers  blocked  up.  In  passing  thi-ough  the  streets,  and 
more  especially  down  Percy  Street,  I  have  frequently  seen  them  cleaning  out  the  drains,  from 
which  I  could  perceive  that  they  had  been  blocked  up,  and  that  the  sewerage  was  very 
imperfect  there.  They  were  getting  out  immense  quantities  of  black,  filthy-looking 
matter. 

3957.  Can  you  mention  any  other  streets  in  which  you  have  seen  the  drains  undergoing 
that  process  ? — 1  think  1  have  seen  it  in  several  other  streets,  but  I  cannot  exactly  at  this 
present  moment  name  the  streets.    I  have  seen  it  done  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

3958.  {Chairmnn.')  Was  not  there  a  remarkable  state  of  the  atmosphere  here  during 
part  of  last  summer  ? — There  was,  and  more  especially  about  tlie  time  of  the  cholera.  It 
was  in  a  heavy  state,  and  we  had  here  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  fly  called  the  cholera 

fly- 

3959.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  you  did  not  have  a  thunder-storm  the  whole  of  the 
summer  ? — I  cannot  at  the  present  moment  state  whether  we  had  or  not. 

3960.  Are  you  sure  that  this  smell,  which  you  perceived  so  much  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  town  last  summer,  was  certainly  not  owing  to  any  ill  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  distinctly  to  the  state  of  the  sewers? — I  should  think  that  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, of  course,  had  something  to  do  with  it,  in  so  far  as  that  these  sewers  might  not 
have  given  off"  such  exhalations  but  for  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  I  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  then  state  of  the  atmosphere  would  tend  to  increase  the  decomposition  going  on 
in  those  sewers ;  and,  of  course,  the  greater  the  amount  of  decomposition  the  greater  the 
amount  of  noxious  gas  given  oflT.  Then,  again,  it  was  a  dry  year,  and  the  town,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  was  not  at  that  time  very  well  supplied  with  water,  consequently  these 
sewers  were  not  flushed.  There  was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  in  them  to  carry 
off  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters  in  them  ;  and  then  again  the  state  of  the  drains, 
although  of  course  I  cannot  speak  as  an  engineer,  was  anything  but  perfect.  They  are 
flat-bottomed  drains,  and  the  stones  are  very  rough  ;  the  bottom  and  sides  are  very 
rough. 

3961.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Of  the  house  drains? — Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  the  house  drains; 
consequently  they  retained  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  ;  and  that,  with  the  dry 
state  of  the  atnfosphere,  the  want  of  rain,  want  of  flushing,  and  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, would,  of  course,  all  tend  to  produce  decomposition,  and  give  out  that  smell. 

3962.  (^Chairman.)  You  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  smells  you  allude  to  did  come  in  one 
way  or  another  from  the  interior  of  the  drains; — Except  the  smell  to  which  I  have  alluded 
at  my  own  house.  1  do  not  think  that  did;  but  that  I  think  wa.sfrom  the  decompostion  of 
vegetable  matter. 

{Mr.  Maso)i.)  There  were  some  fields  in  that  neighbourhood  very  offensive.  There  were 
cabbages  and  a  turnip-field  ;  and  there  were  a  great  number  of  rotten  turnips  and  rotten 
cabbages  in  the  lane  leading  down  to  the  cemetery.  It  was  excessively  offensive  ;  there 
was  more  ofF^sive  smell  I  think  in  that  locality,  to  which  Mr.  Potter  has  referred,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  town.    It  struck  me  very  much  and  I  investigated  it. 

3963.  (Ghairmim  to  Mr.  Potter)  Did  this  smell,  which  you  perceived  last  year,  suggest 
to  you  the  idea  of  gases  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  health  ? — Certainly  ;  more  especially 
that  odour  which  came  from  the  drains.    Tliat  was  undoubtedly  prejudicial  to  health. 

3964.  {Mr.  Slm,on)  Do  you  know  whether  any  experiments  were  made  here  as  to  the 
quantity  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  ? — I  do  not. 

8965.  {Chairman)  And  you  think  that  this  state  of  the  drains  arose  from  the  defective 
construction  of  them,  and  from  the  want  of  water  to  flush  them  ? — Yes. 

3966.  {Mr.  Simon)  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  nuisance  created  in  at  least  two 
parts  of  the  town  by  water-courses  which  have  been  converted  into  sewers,  viz.,  by  the 
Pandon  Dean,  and  by  a  burn  which  crosses  Gallowgate  and  Mortimer  Court.  Are  there 
any  other  such,  besides  these,  of  which  you  know  ? — There  are  other  burns. 

3967.  Is  the  Skinner  Burn  which  runs  down  near  the  Forth  Banks,  also  converted  into 
a  sewer  ? — Yes ;  all  these  burns  are  converted  into  sewers.  Of  the  Skinner  Burn  I  cannot 
say  that  I  can  give  much  information 

3968.  As  respects  either  of  the  other  two  what  can  you  state? — The  Lort  Burn,  which 
runs  down  through  Mortimer  Court,  is  a  sad  nuisance  ;  it  gives  off  exhalations  of  a  horrid 
character,  and  it  is  extremely  detrimental  to  health.  It  is  uncovered.  It  passes  through 
Mortimer  Court,  and  there  inundates  some  of  the  rooms.  There  is  a  room  tliere,  which  I 
saw  not  very  long  ago,  and  which  I  had  seen  before,  which  is  at  all  times  flooded  ;  and 
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II.  G.  Potter,  Esq.  the  proprietor  of  tlie  court,  who  went  with  me  into  it  not  very  long  ago,  told  me  that  he 

  was  obliged  to  employ  a  man  sometimes  for  a  week  together  to  pump  the  water  out ;  he 

27th  Jan.  1854.  -^^^  ^  pump  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  water  which  passes  from  the  Lort 
Burn  into  it.  The  fact  is,  the  room  is  below  the  level  of  the  Lort  Burn,  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  done  the  water  seems  to  find  its  way  through.  I  believe  that  the  corporation 
have  done  a  good  deal  there  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  water.  Near 
this  very  room  again  is  a  necessary,  which  is  a  mere  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  in  it  put 
over  the  burn  ;  and  when  I  saw  it,  there  were  large  quantities  of  excrement  lying  there, 
and  that  very  near  the  other  place.  I  find  that  in  Mortimer  Coiu-t  there  were  four  deaths; 
and  very  near  that  there  is  another  court  called  Hall's  Court,  in  which  one  of  the 
houses  situated  on  one  side  of  the  burn  has  a  necessary  just  above  it ;  and  in  that  verv 
house,  where  the  necessary  is,  a  woman  came  in  during  the  cholera  who  only  intended  to 
remain  a  few  hours  in  the  house,  but  she  was  seized  with  cholera  and  died  there. 

3969.  {Chairman)  What  was  the  state  of  the  courts  and  entries  running  off"  Percy 
Street,  on  the  31st  of  August  1853? — I  do  not  know  that  I  was  there  on  the  31st  of 
August  1853,  but  I  have  been  there  occasionally.  They  are  always  in  a  bad  state  ;  bad,  as 
regards  accumulations  of  filth  of  various  kinds. 

3970.  On  the  surface  ? — On  the  surface  and  in  ash-pits  too. 

3971.  {Mr.  Simon)  Are  jou  aware  of  any  regulations  which  have  been  made  and 
enforced  for  the  periodical  cleansing  of  privies  and  ash-pits  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
anything  of  that  sort. 

3972.  {Chairman)  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  connection  between  filth  and 
cholera  ?■ — I  did. 

3973.  Will  you  favour  us  with  it  ? — I  think  that  the  increase  and  virulence  of  cholera 
depends  on  the  state  of  filth,  and  on  the  want  of  proper  sanitary  arrangements  and 
regulations. 

3974.  {Mr.  Simon)  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  chief  sanitary  defects  of  the  town? 
— The  want  of  proper  drainage,  and  the  want  of  proper  scavenage  ;  those  are  the  two 
principal,  and  the  want  of  proper  cleansing,  of  course  general  cleansing  of  the  town. 

3975.  And  as  to  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  poor  ? — Houses,  which  were  formerly  good 
houses,  are  now  occupied  by  a  very  poor  class  of  people  in  the  Idwer  part  of  the  town ; 
and  those  houses  of  course  have  now  got  to  a  very  dilapidated  state  in  many  places,  and 
have  become  unfit  in  some  places  for  human  habitation. 

3976.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  population  in  that  Mortimer  Court 
where  you  say  there  were  four  deaths  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  have  here  a  table  which 
sives  the  number  of  houses  and  deaths  in  Northumberland  Street. 

3977.  Seventy-seven  houses  in  Northumberland  Street,  and  five  deaths  ? — Yes  ;  these 
are  taken  from  the  registrar  general's  account. 

3978.  Thirteen  houses  in  Mackford's  Entry  or  Court,  and  eight  deaths  ? — Yes, 

3979.  {Mr.  Simon)  Is  Mackford's  Entry  or  Court  a  decent  place  ? — No,  quite  the 
contrary. 

3980.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  fit  for  human  habitation  ? — I  would  npt  go  quite  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  is  altogether  u.nfit  for  human  habitation.  Drains  have  been  lately  put 
in,  which  is  a  great  improvement ;  and  they  have  stench-traps  apparently  attached  to 
them. 

3981.  Since  the  cholera,  you  mean? — Yes.  It  seems  pretty  well  drained  now ;  but 
there  is  a  want  of  proper  privy  accommodation.  There  are  privies  down  the  yard.  The 
houses  are  only  on  one  side.  I  have  gone  into  several  of  them,  and  I  find  that  there  are 
six  tenants  generally  in  each  house ;  that  is  to  say,  provided  all  the  tenements  are 
occupied.  If  we  take  four  to  each  family,  it  would  make  312,  or,  taking  five  to  each 
family,  it  would  give  a  population  of  390  to  the  eight  deaths  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  every 
house  there  was  occupied. 

3982.  {Chairman)  In  Vine  Lane  I  see  there  were  seventeen  houses  and  eight  deaths  ? — 
Yes,  Vine  Lane  contains  seventeen  houses  ;  and,  in  looking  over  them,  I  think  there  are 
about  seven  houses  occupied  by  single  tenants,  or  families.  I  may  perhaps  be  wrong  as 
to  the  exact  number,  but  I  think  so ;  and  there  are  about  nine  houses  having  two  tenants 
in  each.  Then  there  is  one  house  which  contains,  they  told  me,  six  tenants.  Now,  taking 
that  population  at  four  for  each  family,  which,  perhaps,  is  a  low  computation — but  it  is  a 
street  where  there  are  very  few  children,  you  very  seldom  see  children  about  there— it 
would  make  a  population  of  124,  and  at  five  for  a  family  it  would  make  a  population  of 
155  ;  and  out  of  that  number  we  had  eight  deaths.  Now,  the  position  of  Vine  Lane,  I 
think,  bears  a  good  deal  upon  the  question.  By  referring  to  the  map,  you  will  perceive, 
on  the  south  side  of  Vine  Lane,  that  there  is  a  street  or  place  called  Ridley  Place,  that 
contains  twenty-eight  houses.  In  that  street,  although  there  were  some  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
there  were  no  deaths.  At  the  back  of  these  Ridley  Place  houses,  towards  Vine  Lane,  are 
their  yards,  with  privies  and  ash-pits.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  of  those  houses  has 
a  water-closet.  Then  we  have  Vine  Lane,  which  is  not  very  well  paved,  and  which  is  at 
a  lower  level  than  Ridley  Place,  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  Then,  on  the  other  side 
of  Vine  Lane,  behind  several  of  the  houses,  at  least,  there  are  small  yards  with  necessaries 
and  ash-pits.  The  yards  are  very  small.  I  do  not  know  that  all  of  them  have 
necessaries,  but  a  great  number  of  them  have.  Then,  again,  behind  these  yards  and 
privies  there  is  a  small  lane  or  passage,  and  immediately  behind  that  are  the  yard  and 
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privies  belonging  to  another  row  of  houses,  called  St.  Mary's  Place.    So  that  we  have  on  H.      Potter,  Esq. 

each  side  of  Vine  Lane  two  streets  ;  Kidley  Place,  containing  twenty-eight  houses,  where   

there  were  no  deaths,  and  St.  Mary's  Place,  containing,  I  think,  fourteen  houses,  where     27th  Jan.  1854. 

there  were  no  deaths  either  ;  while  in  Vine  Lane,  between  these,  eight  deaths  in  seventeen   

houses. 

3983.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Vine  Lane  is  between  their  two  rows  of  privies  ? — It  is  between 
three,  if  I  may  so  express  myself ;  because,  on  the  one  side  there  are  the  privies  of 

Eidley  Place,  and  on  the  other  there  are  the  privies  belonging  to  Vine  Lane,  and  the  , 
privies  belonging  to  St.  Mary's  Place  ;  so  that  it  lies,  as  it  were,  between  three  rows  of 
privies.    Now,  there  is  no  drain  that  I  can  make  out,  and  I  have  made  some  inquiry, 
along  Vine  Lane. 

3984.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Is  that  so  ? — There  is  one  in  the  back  part. 
I  believe  there  is  none  in  Vine  Lane  itself 

3985.  Is  there  any  drain  for  foecal  matters  from  either  of  these  three  rows  of  privies  ? 
— I  think  there  are  some  drains  from  some  of  the  yards. 

3986.  {Mr.  Simon.)  But  not  connected  vsdth  their  privies  ? — I  cannot  answer  to  that. 

3987.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  But  there  is  a  drain  behind  Vine  Lane  which  is  d^ep  enough 
to  receive  it  ? — Which  is  deep  enough  for  anything. 

3988.  {Chairman.)  We  understand  the  houses  to  be  drained  for  surface  water,  but 
that  there  is  no  drain  whatsoever  for  the  objectionable  foecal  matters  ? — Whether  the 
houses  drain  into  that  I  cannot  say. 

{Mr.  Potter.)  I  made  inquiry,  but  could  not  find  one  there. 

3989.  {Chairman.)  You  mentioned  that  one  of  those  houses  in  Vine  Lane  held  six 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

3990.  That  nine  others  of  them  held  two  tenants,  and  that  seven  of  them  held  but 
single  tenants  ? — Yes, 

3991.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  mortality  there  occurred  in  the  houses  where 
there  were  single  tenants  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  but  mortality  occurred  in  several  with  two 
tenants. 

3992.  Considering  the  high  mortality  of  Vine  Lane,  in  connection  with  the  comparative 
immunity  of  Kidley  Place  and  St.  Mary's  Place  on  either  side,  should  you  think  that  it 
was  the  influence  of  those  three  rows  of  privies,  which  aggravated  the  state  of  things  in 
Vine  Lane  ? — I  think  so.  Some  years  ago,  in  Vine  Lane  I  had  one  or  two  cases  of  ague, 
which  is  not  frequent  now  in  Newcastle  ;  and  I  attributed  it  to  the  dampness  of  Vine 
Lane,  it  being  a  little  below  the  other  houses. 

3993.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Is  not  it  a  very  old  property  there  ? — It  is  a  property  which 
belongs  to  the  charity  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  It  was  a  hospital,  which  was  established, 
I  believe,  by  Henry  the  First,  for  the  cure  of  leprosy.  Some  people  complained  to  me 
very  much  of  Vine  Lane,  and  applied  to  me  to  go  and  examine  it  at  the  time  of  cholera. 

3994.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  place  to  which  you  have  paid  attention  ? — 
Gallowgate  is  a  place  to  which  I  paid  some  attention  ;  and  I  found  there  the  mortality 
rather  high.    Gallowgate  is  in  a  very  dirty,  filthy  state. 

3995.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  presence  of  nuisances  there  ?— 
I  have  seen  them  frequently  in  passing,  and  more  especially  at  the  part  called  Back  Lane ; 
there  are  many  nuisances  there. 

3996.  {Chairman.)  What  nuisances  have  you  noticed  in  Back  Lane  ? — A  great  number 
of  cows  are  kept  there.  Back  Lane  is  curiously  situated.  On  each  side  the  ground  rises, 
so  that  it  is  favourable  for  retaining  the  moisture  of  any  nuisance.  The  ground  is  of 
that  peculiar  nature  there. 

3997.  In  a  kind  of  hoUow  ? — The  street  is  in  a  kind  of  hollow.  But  as  to  what  I  caU 
nuisances  I  would  mention  one  in  particular  ;  they  clean  tripe  there,  on  the  right  hand 
side  as  you  go  up  from  Gallowgate.  The  earth  there  is  saturated  with  filth  from 
tripery,  and  from  various  middens,  or  depots  of  filth  which  arise  from  the  making  of 
tripe  and  various  things. 

3998.  And  there  the  mortality  I  think  was  eight  ? — Yes. 

3999.  Have  you  any  notion  in  how  many  houses  that  mortality  may  have  occurred? 
— I  really  do  not  know  that.  There  is  one  point,  which  strikes  me  just  now,  which  I 
may  mention,  and  which  seems  at  first  to  be  favourable  to  the  view  taken  by  some 
gentlemen,  viz.,  that  cholera  may  occur  in  very  healthy  places.  I  have  already  stated 
that  I  live  in  what  I  consider  the  most  healthy  part  of  Newcastle,  Jesmond  High 
Terrace.  There  are  only  five  houses  in  that  row ;  some  of  them  are  occupied  by  the 
parties  to  whom  they  belong ;  they  are  remarkably  weU  built  and  stand  very  high.  I 
live  in  the  centre  house  ;  we  have  a  drain  passing  through  the  yard,  which  is  four  feet 
deep.  We  are  weU  supplied  with  water,  we  have  a  capital  pump,  and  water  from  the 
Whittle  Dean  Company  as  well  ;  and  we  have  a  moor  in  front  of  us,  and  a  garden  and 
open  fields  behind  ;  so  that  the  position  is  highly  favourable  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  : 
and  yet  in  that  row  of  five  houses  there  was  one  death  from  consecutive  fever  from 
cholera.  It  occurred  next  door  to  myself  But  the  sanitary  condition  is  not  quite  so 
perfect,  as  a  person  might  in  the  first  instance  imagine.  Our  drain  there  (perhaps  you 
might  call  it  a  sewer)  runs  down  through  the  yard  ;  and  the  drains  from  the  houses  go 
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H.  G.  Potter,  Esq.  into  it  of  course.    That  sewer  runs  down  into  the  drain  to  which  I  have  already  referred 

  the  Barras  Bridge  or  Bailey  Burn,  which  has  become  very  much  fouled,  and  is  as  has 

Zlth.  Jan.  1854.    been  stated  a  great  nuisance.    It  is  open  below  the  Barras  Bridge  :  a  little  below  the 
 church  it  is  open. 

4000.  Is  it  open  anywhere  near  you  ?— Not  very  near  us  ;  but  at  certain  times  of  the 
wind,  or  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  most  unpleasant  odours  arise  from  these 
drains.  It  seems  to  come  up,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  in  consequence  of  the  connection 
of  our  sewer  with  that  Bailey  Burn  sewer,  and  of  the  wind  getting  at  some  part  of  that 
sewer,  where  it  is  open  below,  and  so  blowing  the  gas  up  into  our  houses.  We  liave  in 
the  yard  stench-traps  ;  but  the  drains  from  the  water-closets  and  from  the  house,  all  open, 
of  course,  into  the  sewer,  and  it  seems  to  come  up  these,  and  make  its  way  in  some 
manner  into  the  houses,  and  at  times  it  is  very  offensive.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  done 
to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  cause. 

4001.  {Mr.  Simon.)  And  the  stench  is  perceived  in  your  neighbours'  houses  as  well  as 
in  yours  ? — Yes.  I  have  two  water-closets,  and  in  one  of  them,  although  there  is  a  kind 
of  trap  at  the  bottom  (perhaps  there  may  be  some  imperfection),  it  seems  to  blowup  there, 
and  come  through  some  part  of  the  tube  of  the  water-closet  into  the  house.  We  cannot 
find  out  how  it  is  ;  but  it  annoys  us  very  much.  Then  again,  although  there  is  this  drain 
behind,  which  is  deep,  yet  I  find  that  the  trees  and  the  plants  are  gradually  sickenino-. 
Many  plants,  which  grew  well  when  I  went  into  that  house  twelve  years  ago,  will  hardly 
grow  now.  The  poplar  trees  which  are  in  front  of  the  houses  do  not  grow  in  that  healthy 
way  in  which  they  ought  to  grow ;  but  there  is  a  wiUow  which  thrives,  and  that  I 
attribute  in,  some  degree  to  the  wet  clay.  We  are  upon  the  clay,  and  it  must  contain  a 
good  deal  oi"  water;  and  possibly  the  roots  find  their  way  to  the  wet,  and  the  willow 
thrives  while  the  poplars  do  not.  So  that,  taking  those  two  matters  into  considera- 
tion, I  do  not  think  our  sanitary  condition  is  perfect ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  cholera 
occurred,  we  had  this  odour  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  which  I  have 
already  spoken  of ;  and  that,  together  with  the  odour  which  arose  from  these  drains,  was 
quite  sufficient  in  my  mind  to  account  for  the  case  which  occurred,  more  especially  as 
the  gentleman  who  died  had  his  office  in  Percy  Street,  a  street  which  I  look  upon  as  a 
very  unhealthy  one.  There  were  nine  deaths  there  from  cholera.  He  was  there  every  day 
and  only  came  home  in  the  evening  to  his  own  house,  or  to  dinner. 

4002.  {Chairman)  Have  you  any  further  instances  of  this  kind  to  draw  our  attention 
to  ? — I  have  the  number  of  the  deaths  in  High  Friar  Street,  seventeen.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  High  Friar-street  is  very  bad.  It  consists  of  small  yards,  having  houses  looking 
into  them.  Many  of  those  yards  have  no  privies  and  ash-pits,  and  are  in  a  filthy  state. 
The  drainage  there  is  very  imperfect. 

4003.  {Mr.  Simon)  There  is  a  large  population  along  there  ? — Yes ;  because  that  street 
consists  of  a  number  of  court-yards  on  each  side. 

4004.  Some  hundreds,  probably  ? — Yes  ;  there  must  be  that. 

4005.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  cholera  occurred  in  any  house  or  place 
presenting  no  sanitary  flaw  whatever  ? — No  ;  certainly  not.  N  or  do  I  believe  that  cholera 
would  occur  in  a  place  of  that  sort. 

4006.  Do  you  believe  your  own  place,  for  instance,  to  be  as  favourably  circumstanced 
as  any  in  the  town  ? — If  I  did  not,  I  should  leave  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  by  far  the  most 
healthy  part  of  Newcastle ;  and  that  the  sanitary  condition  there  is  as  perfect  as  you 
will  find  it  in  any  part  of  Newcastle.  j 

4007.  Should  you  consider  Mr.  Grainger's  property  to  be  in  a  first-rate  sanitary 
condition  ? — I  should  not.  The  houses,  in  many  cases,  have  no  yards.  They  are  blocked 
up  behind.  There  is  a  want  of  proper  ventilation,  and  I  think  Mr.  Grainger's  propei-ty  is 
defective  in  water-closets.  For  very  large  houses,  containing  a  number  of  people,  there  is 
often  but  one  water-closet,  perhaps  at  the  very  top  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  very  dark,  and 
so  placed  that  the  people  many  times  complain  of  it.  It  is  not  kept  clean,  and  it 
becomes  very  often  a  nuisance.  That  may,  in  some  degree,  be  owing  to  the  habits  of  the 
people. 

4008.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  the  case  with  any  considerable  number  of  Mr. 
Grainger's  first-class  houses  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  speak  of  the  first-class  houses.  I  am  speaking 
of  tenemented  houses.  I  lived  in  one  of  Mr.  Grainger's  first-class  houses,  in  Eldon  Square, 
for  three  years. 

4009.  Was  it  well  drained  ? — The  draining  is  very  bad  there.  It  is  too  flat.  It  was 
80  bad  that  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  flags  in  my  kitchen  taken  up.    It  rotted  the  flags. 

4010.  Have  you.  reason  to  believe  that  that,  or  any  similar  fault,  belongs  to  the 
greater  portion,  or  the  whole  of  Eldon  Square? — I  have;  I  should  say  almost  the  whole 
of  it.  I  lived  in  Eldon  Square  three  years,  and  I  know  that  the  complaints  were  very 
great.    It  is  flat,  and  there  is  a  want  of  fall  there. 

4011.  Was  that  one  of  Mr.  Grainger's  building?— It  was;  in  fact,  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  house  in  consequence  of  the  nuisance.  The  water-closets  are  all  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  not  very  well  constructed.  They  were  supplied  with  rain  water,  and  I 
have  seen,  when  they  were  obstructed,  that  the  soil  has  come  out,  and  even  run  down 
stairs.  We  have  had  some  fearful  messes.  In  fact  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  house  in 
consequence  ;  my  health  sufiered. 
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4012.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  condition  of  Liverpool  Street,  in  which  there  were  //.  G.  Potter,  Esq, 

eight  deaths  ?— Extremely  bad ;  there  is  dirt  and  filth,  and  very  bad  drainage,  drains   ■ 

which  are  very  shallov\^,  very  badly  constructed,  and  in  a  broken  state.     Liverpool    27th  Jan.  1854. 

Sreet  goes  out  of  Percy  Street.    I  believe  it  also  belongs  to  the  cliai'ity  of  St.  Mary   

Magdalen.     There  is  anotlier  property  again  which  also  belongs  to  that  charity,  the 

Spital  Tongues,  in  which  I  know  there  were  at  least  twenty-four  deaths.    It  may  be 
leased  to  some  one,  but  I  believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  charity, 

4013.  {To  Mr.  Tovjn  Clerk.)  Is  it  so? — -{Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Yes,  the  reversion  belongs 
to  the  hospital,  but  it  is  leased  for  ninety-nine  years. 

4014.  (2'o  3Tr  Potter.)  Is  there  any  other  point  with  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  town  as  regards  cleanliness  ? — f  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

4015.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  as  to  the  state  of  the  water  in  the  course  of  last 
year  < — The  water  was  certainly  very  bad  ;  and  I  must  say,  in  spite  of  what  has  been 
said  in  evidence,  tliat  in  my  house  certainly  the  water  stank ;  but  I  must  at  the  same 
time  state  that  I  heard  Mr.  Main  say  that  this  might  depend  upon  the  cistern.  Now,  it 
is  right  to  state  that  the  water  comes  into  a  cistern  in  my  house,  and  it  was  in  the 
cistern  Avhere  I  noticed  it  jDarticularly. 

4016.  {3Jr.  Simon.)  Is  the  cistern  covered? — Yes,  it  is  within  the  house.    It  was 
within  the  house  that  I  noticed  it ;  there  was  a  considerable  collection. 

4017.  Was  there  a  large  deposit  in  the  cistern? — Yes,  at  one  time,  not  to  any  extent, 
but  there  was  a  yellowish  deposit  from  the  water. 

4018.  Is  it  in  a  room  ? — Not  an  inhabited  room ;  it  is  above  the  water-closet  in  fact. 

4019.  It  is  in  the  water-closet  ? — It  is  in  the  water-closet.  It  is  a  high  place.  I  never 
noticed  it  smell  before,  and  it  certainly  never  has  done  so  since.  I  must  say,  that  the 
Whittle  Dean  water,  when  we  have  the  real  Whittle  Dean  water,  is  very  good.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  complaint  to  make  of  it ;  it  is  a  great  improvement  to  what  we  had  before ; 
but  this  was  the  Tyne  water  wliich  we  had. 

4020.  {31r.  Toivn  Clerk)  From  July  to  September  last  ? — From  July  to  September. 

4021.  {Chairmaji.)  Have  you  any  Jiotion  as  to  any  effects  which  it  may  have  had 
upon  the  public  health  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  because  I  have  known  instances  where, 
on  taking  that  water,  diarrhoea  ensued,  and  ceased  on  giving  it  up. 

4022.  {ilr.  Simon.)  Have  you  known  several  cases  of  that  sort  ? — I  would  not  say 
several ;  two  or  three  cases  certainly.  I  liave  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
that  water  caused  the  diarrhoea. 

4023.  (Chairman.)  More  or  less?, — More  or  less ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  diarrhcBa 
prevalent  at  that  time.  I  had  diarrhoea,  who  never  tasted  the  water.  The  water  of 
course  was  not  entirely  the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea,  but  I  looked  upon  it  as  the  cause  in 
some  cases. 

4024.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Can  you  speak  positively  as  regards  your  own  cistern,  that  no 
impurity  could  have  got  into  it  except  through  the  supply  pipe  ?■ — 1  should  say  so. 

4025.  That  it  was  covered  completely  ? — Not  close  down  upon  the  top  ;  it  is  open  at 
the  top,  but  in  a  room  very  near  the  ceiling.  As  soon  as  the  water  became  purer,  the 
smell  left ;  nor  is  there  at  the  present  moment  any  smell  in  that  cistern. 

4026.  (Chairman.)  You  have  had  it  cleaned  out  I  suppose  since  that  time? — I  did  not 
have  it  cleaned  out  for  that  purpose,  but  it  gradually  washed  itself  purer  as  the  water 
came  into  it.  I  thought  of  having  it  cleaned  out,  but  just  at  the  time  an  improvement 
took  place  in  the  water. 

4027.  Are  there  any  other  remarks  Avhich  you  have  to  make  with  reference  to  tlie 
water  ? — I  do  not  laiow  of  any  ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  tlie  Whittle  Dean  water. 
The  river  water  I  look  upon  as  very  bad,  and  I  do  not  see  the  difference  in  taking  it  when 
it  ascends  the  river  or  descends  the  river.  I  object  very  much  to  the  use  of  the  river 
water  at  all.  I  can  easily  believe  that  the  Whittle  Dean  company  only  pumped  the  water 
when  they  had  no  other  water  to  pump.  The  town  of  course  could  not  be  without  water, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  that  Avater  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  public 
health. 

4028.  With  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  olficers  of  the  Board  of  Health,  have  you 
anything  to  state  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  that  I  feel  myself  placed  in  a  delicate 
position  rather,  in  having  to  make  any  charge  against  gentlemen  who  have  left,  and 
especially  after  having  heard  them  offer  every  explanation  which  they  apparently  could  ; 
but  as  a  good  deal  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  it  is  only  right  to  state,  in  the  first  place 
with  reference  to  Dr.  Gavin,  that  I  was  prepared,  at  the  opening  of  this  Commission,  and 
up  to  the  time  he  gave  his  evidence,  to  bring  various  charges  against  him  ;  but  really, 
after  hearing  the  very  manly  and  straightforward  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  evidence, 
and  considering  the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  I  must  say  I  felt  my  charges 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  my  feeling  now  with  regard  to  Dr.  Gavin  is,  that  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  did  his  duty.  I  think  it  right  to  state  that  I 
was  one  of  those  who  blamed  him  perhaps  as  much  as  anybody,  though  of  course  I  did 
not  do  it  so  publicly ;  but  still  I  thought  that  Dr.  Gavin  was  to  blame,  and  I  am  very 
happy  now  to  state  more  publicly  than  I  blamed  him  that  I  acquit  him.  I  believe  that 
he  did  as  much  as  he  could  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  So  much  as 
to  Dr.  Gavin.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Grainger,  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  case  is  different. 
Mr.  Grainger  arrived  here  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  great  amount  of  cholera;  there 
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H.  G.  Potter,  Esq.  had  been  a  few  cases,  and  tlie  cholera  "was  then  steadily  but  rapidly  increasing.    I  waited 

  upon  Mr.  Grainger,  in  company  with  Mr.  Fumess  and  Dr.  Eobinson  on  the  Saturday,  the 

27th  Jan.  1854.    10th  September.    We  had  all  of  us  at  that  time  seen  cases  of  cholera,  and  were  prepared 

 to  give  him  any  information,  and  I  must  say  that,  though  he  treated  us  with  courtesy,  as 

Mr.  Grainger  will  always  do,  for  he  is  a  very  amiable  man,  yet  still  my  impression  was 
that  Mr.  Grainger  did  not  believe  what  we  stated.  He  seemed  to  me  not  to  credit  the 
evidence  we  gave.  His  questions  were  so  freqviently  repeated  that  when  we  came  away 
I  made  the  remark,  "You  may  depend  upon  it  Mr.  Grainger  thinks  we  were  humbugging 
"  him  that  is  the  impression  I  had.  Then  where  I  conceive  that  he  acted  wrong  was  this : 
instead  of  calling  the  profession  together,  which  he  ought  to  have  done  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  attended,  I  think  very  improperly,  to  some  irrelevant  remarks  made  by  one  or 
two  members  of  the  profession.  Of  course,  in  such  a  large  body  as  the  profession  in 
Newcastle  you  will  have  differences  of  opinion,  and  I  think  he  attended  improperly  to  the 
suggestions  or  observations  of  perhaps  one  or  two  members,  and  let  them  deter  him  from 
calling  together  the  general  body  of  the  profession.  Still  I  hold  that  he  was  bound  to 
call  together  the  medical  men  attached  to  the  principal  charities  in  this  town.  Now 
there,  at  any  rate,  he  would  have  had  harmony,  because  some  of  them  belong  to  one  of 
the  medical  schools  which  are  making  so  much  noise  at  present,  and  some  to  the  other ; 
but  for  all  that,  we  act  most  harmoniously,  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  conduct  or 
friendship  in  any  way  whatever.  Therefore  there  was  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Grainger  not 
calling  together  the  medical  men  attached  to  the  medical  institutions  and  to  the  principal 
hospitals  and  charities.  Neither  Mr.  Greenhow,  nor  Dr.  White,  gentlemen  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  former  cholera,  were  consulted,  and  I  think  that  this  neglect  (I  must  call 
it  neglect  in  that  particular)  tended  really  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  mortality.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  if  proper  arrangements  of  that  kind  had  been  made,  lives  might  have 
been  saved. 

4029.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Is  it  your  view  that  Mr.  Grainger's  duty  here  extended  to  more 
than  assisting  the  guardians  to  organize  arrangements  for  the  poor ;  did  it,  in  your  opinion, 
extend  to  organizing  methods  of  cure  or  prevention  for  all  classes  of  society? — I  do  not 
know  as  to  organizing  methods  of  cure,  but  certainly  as  to  organizing  methods  ot 
prevention.  When  Mr.  Grainger  came  down  here,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  man  in 
authority ;  we  necessarily  looked  up  to  him  ;  and  as  he  was  here,  and  did  nothing,  he 
paralyzed  our  movements.  We  could  not  assemble  together  weU.  Supposing 
Mr.  Grainger  had  not  arrived,  we  might  then  have  met  together  ;  some  members  of 
the  profession  might  have  called  the  others  together,  as  was  done  in  the  year  ]  831. 

4030.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  profession  which  was  called 
together  by  Dr.  Gavin? — I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting  of  which  Dr.  Gavin 
complains.  There  was  at  that  time  a  good  deal  of  irritation.  I  felt  that  the  profession 
had  not  been  treated  in  a  courteous  manner.  Had  I  been  present  I,  perhaps,  might  have 
expressed  myself  in  terms  to  that  effect. 

4031.  Axe  you  aware  that,  at  that  time,  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  two  members 
almost  to  act  together  ? — When  Dr.  Gavin  came  down  here,  everything  was  in  confusion, 
I  intended  to  go  to  that  meeting,  but  was  called  away.  It  was  at  an  unfortxmate  period ; 
it  was  too  late. 

4032.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  think  that  it  would  have  been  an  lanreasonable  view,  if 
Mr.  Grainger  had  taken  it,  that  he  was  called  upon  only  to  act  for  the  poor,  to  act  only 
with  the  guardians ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  his  business  only  to  confer  with 
their  officers,  and  that  in  what  else  related  to  the  health  of  the  town,  it  was  the  business 
of  the  medical  gentlemen  resident  in  the  town  to  act  each  for  himself  in  his  individual 
capacity :  do  you  think  that  that  would  have  been  a  wrong  view  for  him  to  take  ? — I 
can  hardly  conceive  that  the  Board  of  Health  is  established  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
attending  to  the  poor ;  I  should  think  it  was  for  attending  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  If 
it  be  so,  I  should  certainly  think  it  a  defect,  and  that  the  Board  of  Health  ought  to 
extend  its  operation. 

4033.  Of  course  I  am  not  offering  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  I  only  want  to  draw 
out  exactly  what  your  views  are  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  construction 
of  the  Board  of  Health  to  say.  If  the  Board  of  Health  is  so  constructed  that  the 
parties  whom  it  sends  down  here  or  to  any  other  place,  during  the  time  of  an  epidemic, 
can  only  look  after  the  poor,  then  I  think  there  is  some  defect  in  the  construction  of  the 
Board  of  Health.    If  so,  then  of  course  it  excuses,  in  some  measure,  Mr.  Grainger. 

'         Certairdy  the  poor  ought  to  be  considered,  but  they  are  not  the  only  parties. 

4034.  Are  you  aware  that,  when  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  come  as 
plenipotentiaries  in  these  affairs,  their  credentials  are  addressed  merely  to  the  boards  of 
guardians  ? — That  I  can  easily  imagine,  and  to  the  official  bodies,  but  still  I  think  they 
ought  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  strict  Hue  of  their  duty;  and  I  cannot  help  bearing  in 
mind  that  private  instruction  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

4035.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  such  an  instruction  ? — Mr.  Grainger  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  it,  but  Dr.  Gavin  said  that  there  was.    In  fact,  I  was  aware  of  it  before. 

4036.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  look 
upon  it  that  that  matter  of  calling  together  the  medical  men  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
consequence,  because  we  may  have  the  cholera  again,  and  have  an  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Health  come  down  here,  who  may  not  call  together  the  medical  profession,  and  it  may  be 
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productive  of  mischief.    I,  therefore,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  jff^      Potter,  Esq. 

that  point,  because  if  it  be  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Health,   

the  sooner  that  is  known  and  remedied  the  better.  27th  Jan.  1854. 

4037.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  believe  that,  if  the  profession  had  been  called  together,  more  

effective  means  might  have  been  organized  for  the  protection  of  other  classes  than  the 

poor  ? — Certainly,  and  of  the  poor  too,  because  the  medical  men  so  called  together  would 
have  acted  in  concert  with  the  proper  authorities,  and  would  have  supported  the  board  of 
guardians  and  their  officers.  They  would  have  acted  in  unison  and  harmony.  I  speak 
with  reference  to  future  attacks.  I  think  it  of  consequence,  because  such  a  thing  may 
occur  again. 

4038.  (Chairman.)  You  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  medical  profession  are  to 
stand  upon  their  own  feet,  and  take  the  steps  they  think  requisite  in  respect  of  other 
classes  besides  the  poor,  or  whether  they  are  to  expect  assistance  from  the  Board  of 
Health? — Decidedly;  otherwise  we  are  in  an  embarrassing  situation,  and  that  we  felt 
during  Mr.  Grainger's  presence  here  ;  not  that  I  wish  to  bring  any  charge  of  actual  and 
wilful  negligence  against  Mr.  Grainger  ;  quite  the  contrary.  I  beKeve  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  gentlemanly  men  in  the  world ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  acted 
in  a  proper  way,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

4039.  (^Mr.  Simon.)  You  of  course  recognize  that  Mr.  Grainger  could  not  address  the 
profession  with  authority  upon  this  matter — that  it  was  only  to  the  board  of  guardians 
that  he  coiild  speak  with  any  authority  ? — There  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  authority 
if  he  had  publicly  or  in  any  way  called  the  medical  men  together. 

4040.  {Chairman.)  It  is  your  impression  that  there  is  a  recommendation  or  instruction 
from  the  Board  of  Health  to  their  officers  to  call  the  medical  profession  together  ? — Yes  ; 
Dr.  Gavin  stated  so  in  his  evidence. 

4041.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Making  allowance  for  the  fact  of  Mr.  Grainger  having  acted 
differently,  and  having  confined  his  exertions  to  the  board  of  guardians,  and  commu- 
nicated especially  with  their  officers,  do  you  believe  that  within  that  sphere  he  did  all 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  ? — Within  that  sphere  I  believe  he  did  all  that  was  possible  ; 
what  I  blame  Mr.  Grainger  for  is  in  not  going  beyond  that  sphere  ;  he  narrowed  his  sphere 
too  much. 

4042.  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — Not  that  I  ama  ware  of. 


George  Hobinson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sworn.  Robinson,  Emj., 

4043.  {Chairman^  You  are  a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians  of  London  ? — Yes.  M.D. 

4044.  And  physician  to  the  Newcastle  eastern  dispensary,  and  lecturer  on  the  practice  ■ 
of  medicine  ? — Yes. 

4045.  How  many  years  have  you  practised  in  Newcastle  ? — Eight  years. 

4046.  How  long  have  you  known  it? — I  have  known  it  more  or  less  since  1836. 

4047.  Have  you  paid  attention  for  any  number  of  years  to  the  subject  of  sanitary 
improvements  and  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  generally  ? — Since  the  commencement 
of  1847. 

4048.  Did  you  become  a  member  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Sanitary  Association  ? — At  the  commencement  of  1847  I  pubhshed  a  lecture 
on  sanitary  reform,  which  I  delivered  on  the  10th  of  February  in  that,  year  before  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  this  town  ;  and  afterwards  I  called  upon  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  and  in  a  few  weeks  we  formed  a  sanitary  association.  I  put  in  this  lecture 
as  evidence. 

4049.  In  this  lecture  or  pamphlet,  after  stating  that  "  the  epidemic  diseases,  which 
"had  committed  such  fearful  ravages  during  the  past  year,  causing  the  proportion  of 
"  deaths  to  be  as  high  as  one  to  every  twenty -five  inhabitants  of  the  town,  were  still 
"  haunting  certain  districts  with  undiminished  virulence,"  you  proceed  to  enumerate,  as 
absolutely  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  health,  the  following  physical  circumstances  : 
light,  pure  air,  pure  water,  regular  exercise  and  wholesome  food  1 — Yes. 

4050.  Then,  after  adducing  various  instances  and  arguments  in  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  light  to  health,  you  proceed  to  speak  of  "  the  residences  of  the  poor  "  in  this  town  as 
follows.  "  On  entering  many  of  these  houses  the  visitor  is  at  once  arrested  in  his 
"progress  by  finding  himself  in  total  darkness;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  middle  of  a 
"  bright  clear  day  he  is  compelled  to  trust  solely  to  the  sense  of  touch  in  endeavouring  to 
"  reach  the  staircase ;  and  having  surmounted  this  difficulty  and  made  his  way  into  the 
"  apartments  occupied  by  the  different  families  in  the  house,  he  will,  in  the  majority  of 
"instances,  find  himself  unable  to  read  any  common  print  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
"  two  feet  from  the  window  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  in  many  of  these  courts  the 
"  space  between  the  opposite  houses  is  little  more  than  four  feet,  and  that  not  unfrequently, 
"  particularly  in  the  chares  or  lanes  leading  out  of  Pandon  or  the  quay,  they  are 
"  overshadowed  by  huge  warehouses,  the  statement  wiU  perhaps  be  rendered  more 
"  intelligible  to  persons  unacquainted  with  these  localities  ?  — Yes. 

4051.  Then,  in  allusion  to  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  you  say,  "  Perhaps  in  no 
"  part  of  the  kingdom  is  more  inconvenience  and  discomfort  experienced  fr'om  the  smoke 
"  nuisance  than  in  this  town,"  and  then  you  go  on  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  pernicious 
"  effects  of  that  nuisance  upon  the  public  health  ?— Yes. 
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G.  Robinson,  Esq.,      4052.  As  another  cause  of  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  you  allude  to  "imperfect 
M.D.  ventilation,"  as  arisuig  from  "  the  existence  of  blind  courts,  or  narrow  lanes  closed  at  one 

- —  "  end,  so  that  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air  through  them  is  a  physical  impossibility;" 

«7th  Jan.  1854.  g^^-j^j^  a  j  j^gg^j  scarcely  say  that  scores  of  such  courts  exist  within  the  precincts  of 

~      "  the  town,  many  leading  out  of  the  most  fashionable  streets  ?  " — That  is  so. 

405.3.  Then  you  allude  to  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  arising  from  overcrowding, 
or  from  "  the  disproportion  between  tlie  size  of  a  room  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
mentioning,  "  that  the  inspectors  of  prisons  in  England  recommend  not  less  than  1,000 
"  cubic  feet  for  everx^;^  prisoner,  as  being  essential  to  health  ;  "  a  cubical  space  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  many  rooms  in  this  town,  in  which  whole  families  and  sometimes  more 
than  one  or  even  two  families  at  a  time  both  live  and  .sleep ;  and  then  you  say  tliat 
"such  hot-beds  of  disease  are  veiy  common  in  Sandgate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
"  castle,  and  in  the  courts  leading  out  of  Newgate  Street?  " — Yes. 

4054.  Further  you  allude  to  "the  injudicious  construction  of  dwelling-houses  and 
work-shops,"  and  also  to  "  the  ignorance  and  apathy  "  of  the  inhabitants  as  additional 
causes  of  imperfect  ventilation  and  pollution  of  the  air  ? — Yes. 

4055.  Afterwards  you  observe  :  "  But  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns  also  contains 
"  many  injurious  substances  derived  from  other  sources  than  the  pulmonary  exhalations 
"  of  its  inhabitants."  "  The  first  circumstance  which  here  claims  our  attention  is  the 
"accumulation  of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  in  tlie  public  streets,  where  it  slowly 
"  decomposes  ;  emitting  during  this  process  most  offensive  and  noxious  effluvia  ;  "  and 
then,  with  special  reference  to  this  town,  you  state  "It  is  true  that  the  chief  thoroughfares 
"  are  generally  kept  tolerably  clean  ;  but  the  narrow  lanes  and  ci'owded  courts,  where 
"  this  evil  shows  the  greatest  tendency  to  develope  itself,  are  never  touched  by  the 

scavenger.  In  many  of  these  places,  indeed,  ashes  and  dirty  water  are  systematically 
"  deposited  within  a  few  feet  of  the  entrance  into  each  house  ;  and  this,  not  only  in 
"  those  crowded  parts  of  the  old  town  where  dirt  and  misery  have  existed  for  centuries, 
"  but  in  sti'eets  which  have  not  been  inhabited  for  more  tlian  two  years.  Nor  is  this 
"filthy  and  unwholesome  custom  justly  chargeable  on  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
"  localities.  They  urge,  and  with  reason,  that  tliey  have  no  accommodation  ;  and  that, 
"  when  any  receptacles  for  these  matters  are  provided,  they  are  generally  insufficient  in 
"  size,  and  being  soon  filled  remain  for  weeks  unemptied  ?  " — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4056.  "The  next  cans*-  of  atmospheric  impurit}'-,"  to  which  you  refer,  "is  the  want  of 
"  proper  drainage"  ana  of  adequate  paving.  On  tliis  head  you  say,  "  Many  of  the  older 
"  streets,  indeed,  are  in  this  respect  quite  as  deficient  as  those  of  the  unimproved  conti- 
"  nental  cities.  Open  gutters  in  their  centre,  arranged  v/ithout  any  regard  to  the 
"  inclination  of  the  ground,  abounding  in  deep  holes  and  frequently  obstructed  by  deposits 
' '  of  mud,  constitute  the  sole  provision  for  the  discharge  of  the  offensive  fluids  constantly 
"  escaping  from  the  adjacent  dwellings.  In  the  recently  built  districts  to  Avhich  reference 
"  has  just  been  made,  the  state  of  things  is  still  worse  ;  for  as  the  streets  are  neither 
"  paved  nor  furnished  with  di'ains,  the  decomposing  substances  become  trodden  into  and 
"  mixed  with  the  claj^ey  soil,  so  as  to  foi'm  a  putrefying  mud,  from  which,  under  the 
"  influence  of  a  summer  sun,  the  most  deadly  vapours  are  constantly  eliminated  ? " 
—Yes. 

4057.  But  I  see  you  go  further  and  state  that,  "  In  situations  where  subterranean 
"  drains  do  exist,  their  arrangement  and  shape  are  unfavourable  to  the  rapid  discharge  of 
"  their  contents,  and  the  latter  becoming  stagnant  in  their  interior,  undergo  decomposition 
"  and  give  off  a  variety  of  noxious  gases,  which  find  a  ready  vent  through  the  numerous 
"  numerous  drain  or  gully  holes  opening  into  the  streets  ?" — Yes. 

4058.  Subsequently  you  state,  "  In  speaking  of  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  the 
"neglect  of  drainage,  I  have  partly  anticipated  the  consideration  of  another  evil,  viz., 
"  the  absence  in  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  poor  of  certain  indispensable  conveniences,  as 
"  well  as  of  pipes  for  the  discharge  of  dirty  water.  The  complaints  of  labouring  men 
"  and  of  their  families  on  these  heads  are  very  numerous  and  distressing.  It  is  impossible 
"  to  converse  with  them  on  the  subject  without  hearing  accounts  of  hardships  and 
"  privations,  the  infliction  of  which  no  plea  of  economy  can  justify.  Women  having 
"  families  to  wash,  cook,  and  provide  for,  and  occupying  rooms  on  tlie  third  or  fourth 
"  storey,  are  compelled  to  carry  all  their  dirty  water  down  two  or  tliree  sets  of  dark 
"  crooked  stairs,  in  order  to  discharge  it  into  the  street.  In  some  instances  advantage  is 
"  taken  of  their  proximity  to  the  roof  to  pour  it  into  the  rain-water  pipes,  and  the  latter 
"  soon  becoming  choked  by  the  deposit  of  solid  mud,  the  offensive  liquids  overflow  and 
"  trickle  along  the  walls  of  the  house,  rendering  them  at  once  damp  and  pestilential  ? " 
—Yes. 

4059.  You  also  say,  "  The  filthy  state  of  every  lane  and  bye  sti'eet,  moreover,  shows 
"  the  practical  inutility  of  the  laws  now  in  existence  against  the  commission  of  nuisances, 
"  while  it  must  be  evident  that  the  rigid  enforcement  of  those  laws  would,  in  the  present 
"  state  of  things,  be  an  act  of  intolerable  persecution,  and  that  the  only  effectual  remedy 
"  for  these  disgusting  evils  is  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  their  continuance  V 
— Yes. 

4060.  After  that  again  you  allude  to  the  soui-ces  of  putrefaction  and  disease  arising  from 
slaughter-houses  and  knackers'  yards,  to  the  atmospheric  impurities  arising  from  piggeries 
and  common  dung-hiUs  in  densely  populated  districts,  and  from  the  practice  of  intramural 
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interment,  as  also  to  the  acrid  and  offensive  fumes  copiously  discharged  from  alkali-  G.  Rohmson,  Esq 
works,  soaperies,  glue  and  Prussian  blue  factories,  tanneries  and  lead-works,  of  \yhich  ^^^-^^ 
you  say,  "  perhaps  no  town,  for  its  size,  possesses  more  than  Newcastle    — Yes,  that  is  so.    ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

4061.  And  then  you  state  that  of  "the  1,239  additional  deaths,  which  had  occurred  '  * 
"  during  the  past  year,  you  were  justified,  you  thought,  in  assuming  that  at  least  three- 

"  fourths  of  them  arose  from  those  atmospheric  poisons  which  you  had  been  engaged  in 
"  considering  V — Yes. 

4062.  As  the  works  of  the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company  have  come  into  operation^ 
since  this  lecture  was  published,  I  need  not  advert  to  your  remarks  on  the  question  of 
water,  as  they  would  not  now  be  so  applicable ;  nor  need  I  ask  you  about  the  results  oi 
want  of  exercise,  or  of  consuming  unwholesome  food  ? — No. 

4063.  Do  you  see  any  reason  now  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  views  and  statements 
in  this  lecture  ;  or  do  you,  generally  speaking,  entertain  the  same  opinions  still  ? — I  see 
no  reason  to  alter  those  views  and  opinions,  generally  speaking. 

4064.  Can  you,  as  secretary  to  this  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association, 
give  us  any  idea  of  its  proceedings  ? — Yes ;  the  proceedings  during  the  first  year  are 
chiefly  related  in  this  report.  The  objects  are  also  mentioned,  and  we  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  those  objects  as  well  as  we  could.  I  would  beg  to  put  this  report  in  evidence. 
In  it  there  are  two  reports  of  the  sub-committees  of  the  association,  one  describing  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Pipewell-Gate  in  Gateshead,  and  the  other  that  of  Sandgate  in 
Newcastle. 


Extracts  f  rom  the  above-mentioned  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Kewcasila  and 
Gateshead  Sanitary  Association 
*  *  *  *  *  *  *  » 

The  association  being  thus  established,  the  committee  at  once  proceeded  to  institute  a 
minute  examination  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  both  boroughs,  through  the  agency  of 
district  committees.  And  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  local  knowledge  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  each  district,  the  members  of  the  town  councils,  and  the  medical  officers 
acting  under  the  Poor  Law,  were  respectfully  invited  to  lend  their  assistance.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  clergy  and  others,  rooms  were  provided  gratuitously  for  the  meetings 
of  these  ward  committees,  and  five  hundred  copies  of  printed  questions,  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  the  London  Statistical  Society,  were  furnished  for  their  guidance  in  conducting 
the  necessary  inquiries. 

A  large  mass  of  valuable  facts  was  thus  rapidly  acquired,  and  the  existence  of  many 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  inexcusable,  sources  of  misery  and  disease  indicated  in  situa- 
tions where  they  might  least  have  been  expected.  In  fact,  every  bye  street  and  court  in 
both  towns  furnished  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  stringent  sanitary 
regulations  ;  while,  in  not  a  few  instances,  the  poorer  classes  were  apparently  subjected  to 
very  extortionate  demands  for  the  miserable  tenements  which  they  inhabited.  Sandgate 
and  Pipe^^vellgate,  which  represent  the  more  crowded  and  unwliolesome  districts  in  each 
borough,  were  submitted  to  a  special  examination,  each  room  being  visited  by  two  members 
of  the  committee,  and  a  return  made  of  the  number,  sex,  and  age,  of  its  inmates.  The 
results  of  these  inquiries,  (for  which  the  association  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  George  Harris, 
Drs.  White  and  Charlton,  and  Messrs.  Humble,  Newton  and  Proctor,)  were  detailed  in 
communications  read  before  the  committee,  and  are  preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the 
present  report.  An  abstract  of  the  more  prominent  evils  noticed  in  the  return  of  the 
other  ward  committees  was  prepared  by  the  secretary,  and  published  in  the  first  number 
of  the  J ournal  of  Public  Health. 

These  investigations  were  at  once  productive  of  benefit,  by  causing  the  removal  of 
much  filth  which  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  for  years  in  the  courts  and  lanes,  and 
in  some  instances,  in  the  very  houses  occupied  by  the  poor.  But  as  the  committee  felt 
satisfied  that  the  mere  temporary  cleansing  of  a  few  districts  is  of  very  little  importance, 
compared  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  judicious  system 
of  sanitary  regulations,  they  lost  no  time  in  placing  themselves  in  communication  with 
the  governing  bodies  of  these  towns.  Memorials  to  the  town  councils  of  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead,  praying  them  to  adopt  speedy  and  efficient  measures  for  improving  the 
drainage  and  cleansing  of  the  boroughs  under  their  charge,  and  for  preventing  various 
nuisances  therein,  were  accordingly  prepared  by  the  association,  and  presented  by  Sir  J ohn 
Fife  and  Alderman  Brocket!  In  both  cases  this  appeal  has  been  met  in  the  best  possible 
spirit.  The  town  council  of  Gateshead  have  since  been  actively  engaged  in  preparing 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  main  sewer,  to  extend  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
town,  and  for  the  erection  of  public  wash-houses  and  conveniences.  In  Newcastle,  where 
the  corporation  have  much  larger  funds  at  their  disposal,  and  where  the  powers  of  the 
town  council  have  been  materially  increased  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
committee  cannot  but  regret  that  more  active  measures  have  not  been  adopted  for  the 
introduction  of  sanitary  improvements.  They  admit  that  this  delay  has  probabl_7  in  a 
great  measure  arisen  from  a  desire  to  wait  for  the  operation  of  the  long  expected  Health 
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(}.  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Towns  Bill,  but  as  another  consideration  may  also  possibly  have  tended  to  prevent  tli*^ 
M.D.  members  of  the  town  council  from   carrying  into  effect  their  o^vn  convictions  of  the 

requirements  of  the  case,  the  committee  would  respectfully  venture  to  protest  against  anj^ 
27th  Jan.  1854.  fiii.t|iej.  postponement  of  the  necessary  measures  on  the  ground  of  the  unpopularity  of  a 
sewer  s  rate.    That  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  not  deemed  adequate  to 

Extracts  from  ineet  the  expense  of  an  effective  system  of  drainage,  may  be  inferred  from,  the  introduc- 
1847*  s'  tion,  into  the  last  Newcastle  Improvement  Act,  of  clauses  empowering  the  council  to  levy 

I      '  ■  rates  for  this  special  purpose.    But  the  petitions,  from  numerous  and  respectable  bodies  of 

i'l  rate-payers,  in  favour  of  improved  drainage  and  cleansing,  which  have  at  various  times 

been  presented  to  the  town  council,  and  the  complaints  on  the  same  subject  whicb  have 

; ,  during  the  last  year  been  laid  before  the  Sanitary  Association,  prove  that  the  inhabitants 

of  the  town  are  fully  sensible  of  the  evils  under  which  they  now  labour,  and  are  also 
prepared  to  pay  an  equitable  share  of  the  expenses  incmxed  for  their  removal.  And  when 
they  consider  the  great  advantages,  both  engineering  and  economical,  which  a  well- 
matured  and  simultaneously  executed  system  of  drainage  must  possess  over  an  irregular 
and  disjointed  series  of  drains,  and,  moreover,  observe  that  the  evidence  of  the  most 
skilful  engineers  proves  incontestably  that  uniformity  in  the  construction  of  sewers,  and 

u  comprehensiveness  in  their  arrangement,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  place  the  drainage  of 

|l  any  large  area  on  a  systematic  and  efficient  basis,  the  committee  cannot  but  entertain  a 

confident  hope  that,  ere  the  expiration  of  another  year,  a  proper  survey  will  have  been 

:„  made  of  this  district,  and  plans  of  sewerage,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  require- 

|j  ments  of  the  town,  will  be  in  active  progress. 

In  addition  to  the  memorial  presented  to  the  Newcastle  town  council,  the  committee 
have  had  several  interviews  with  the  Town  Improvement  committee  of  that  body,  by 
whom  they  have  invariably  been  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  attention ;  and, 
I,,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  the  Sanitary  Association  and  the  executive 

I  committee  of  the  council,  the  latter  have,  with  great  consideration,  spontaneously 

■appointed  three  of  their  members,  namely,  the  present  Mayor,  Alderman  Donkin,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  D:)dds,  to  act  as  a  deputation  in  receiving  the  suggestions  of  the  Sanitary 
'  Committee,  as  well  as  any  complaints  which  may  be  intrusted  to  the  latter  for  presentation. 

The  illness  of  two  of  those  gentlemen  has  rendered  their  interviews  with  your  committee 
less  frequent  than  the  latter  could  have  wished  ;  and  the  uncertainty  at  present  felt,  as  to 
the  fate  and  ultimate  form  of  the  Government  measure,  has  also  operated  as  a  check  to  the 
discussion  of  local  remedies.  But,  from  the  interest  now  universally  felt  in  sanitary 
improvement,  and  from  the  certainty  of  the  town  council  being  tlie  body  charged  with  the 
local  administration  of  the  general  measure,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  vigorous 
effort  will  shortly  be  commenced  for  the  prevention  of  many  of  the  sources  of  discomfort 
and  disease  which  have  so  long  prevailed  in  these  towns. 

Among  the  various  suggestions  which  your  committee  have  submitted  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  council,  may  be  mentioned  :  1st. — the  immediate  preparation  and  enforcement 
of  byelaws  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses,  and  the  prevention  of  various  nuisances ; 
2nd. — the  removal  of  the  corporation  depots  of  refuse  from  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  town-cleansing,  by  which  not  only  the  public  thorough- 
'  fares  maybe  kept  clean,  but  the  receptacles  for  refuse,  attached  to  private  houses,  .may  also 

be  regularly  emptied  by  the  public  scavengers  at  a  moderate  charge ;  3rd. — the  erection  of 
additional  public  conveniences ;  4th. — the  appointment  of  a  health  committee,  as  at 
Liverpool  and  Manchester ;  and  5th. — the  preservation  of  any  unoccupied  ground  belonging 
to  the  corporation,  and  its  allotment,  on  favourable  terms,  to  any  persons  who  may  under- 
take to  build  houses  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  working  classes. 

Though  no  direct  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  last 
important  object,  it  has  nevertheless  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  your  committee. 
They  have  instituted  inquiries  in  several  towns,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  cost  of 
the  improved  dwellings  which  have  recently  been  erected  for  the  workmen  and  their 
families,  and  have  obtained  plans  and  estimates  of  those  built  at  Birkenhead  and  at 
St.  Pancras,  London.  And  when  it  becomes  generally  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead  that  the  rents  of  many  of  the  tenements,  occupied  by  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  these  towns,  have,  during  the  last  year,  been  considerably  advanced,  in  some  instances 
as  much  as  20  per  cent.  ;  that  houses  similar  to  those  at  London  and  Birkenhead  can  be 
erected  in  Newcastle  30  per  cent,  below  the  cost  of  those  in  the  former  localities  ;  and 
that  the  already  excessive  demand  for  this  class  of  houses  will  shortly  be  still  further 
increased  by  the  proposed  alterations  in  Sandgate ;  speculators  will  probably  soon  be 
found  to  supply  the  deficiency.*  Your  committee  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
formation  of  any  company  or  association  for  this  purpose,  every  inducement  to  participate 
in  the  undertaking  should  be  proffered  to  the  working  classes  themselves ;  and  they  are 

*  Since  the  presentation  of  this  report,  the  committee  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Richard 
Grainger,  to  whom  the  town  of  Newcastle  is  already  so  much  indebted  for  structural  improve- 
ments, contemplates  the  erection,  on  the  Elswick  estate,  of  a  large  number  of  cottages,  which  will 
be  arranged  with  every  attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  each  of 
which  a  small  garden  will  be  attached. 
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satisfied,  that  by  raising  the  required  capital  in  small  shares,  which  should  return  a  fair  G.  Robinson,  Esq., 
interest,  very  many  of  the  industrious  and  intelligent  men,  who  are  to  be  found  among  M.D. 
the  workmen  of  this  district,  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  invest  - 
their  savings  in  security,  and  at  the  same  time  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  their  fellow-         ^  • 
labourers.  ~" 

*  *  *  .  .*  *  *  Extracts  from  Re- 

Several  communications  on  the  subject  of  nuisances  have  been  represented  at  the  port,  Sfc.  1847-8. 
monthly  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  some  useful  suggestions  made  for  the  more 
eflfectual  accomplishment  of  sanitary  objects.       *  *  *  * 

*  *  *    Among  the  complaints  forwarded  to  the  committee  is  an 

anonymous  communication,  describing  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  workshops  in  which 
many  of  the  journeymen  tailors  are  daily  immured.  These  unfortunate  men  are  stated  to 
be,  in  some  cases,  confined  in  damp  cellars,  through  the  walls  of  which  the  most  offensive 
efiluvia  exhale.  As  this  and  similar  evils  cannot  weU  be  remedied  by  legislative  measures, 
the  committee  are  induced  thus  to  allude  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  employers  will  yieid  to 
the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  provide  workshops  adapted  to  the  vital  necessities  of 
human  beings. 

During  the  last  year  the  committee  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  carry 
out  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  association,  the  enactment  of  a  general  sanitary 
measure.  In  addition  to  the  petition  which  they  were  last  year  authorized  to  transmit 
from  the  association,  they  promoted  similar  petitions  to  Parliament  from  various  sections 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  ;  and  in  support  of  a  general  measure  for  improving 
the  public  health,  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  petitions  have  this  session 
been  presented  from  the  town  councils  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead, — from  the  inhabitants 
of  each  borough,  in  public  meeting  assembled, —  from  the  vicar  and  clergy  of  Newcastle, 
— from  the  householders  and  ratepayers, — and  from  the  working  men,  in  addition  to  that 
forwarded  from  your  committee  on  behalf  of  the  association.  The  public  meeting  at  New- 
castle was  rendered  additionally  interesting  by  the  fact  of  many  working  men  taking  part 
in  its  proceedings  ;  and  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  strong  sense  and  practical  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  addresses  of  the  speakers,  the  committee  may  be  permitted  to  refer  with 
satisfaction  to  the  frequent  reference  made  by  Lord  Morpeth,  in  his  late  speech  in  Par- 
liament, to  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  at  that  meeting.  On  the  receipt  of  the  bill 
for  promoting  the  public  health,  now  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  committee 
felt  it  their  duty  to  submit  its  provisions  to  a  careful  examination ;  and  Alderman  Donkin, 
Dr.  White,  and  Mr.  Greenhow,  kindly  undertook  the  task  in  conjunction  with  the 
secretary.  Their  report  embraced  four  recommendations,  the  adoption  of  which  would, 
in  their  opinion  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  measure.  They  suggested  :  1st. — that  the 
local  board  of  health  be  empowered  to  add  to  their  number  a  certain  proportion  of  persons, 
not  being  members  of  the  town  council,  who  may  be  considered  capable  of  assisting  in 
the  administration  of  sanitary  measures  ;  2nd. — that  a  medical  officer  be  appointed  in  each 
sanitary  district,  to  superintend  the  working  of  the  bill,  and  act  as  medical  adviser  to  the 
local  board ;  3rd. — that  the  provisions  of  the  Towns  Improvement  BiU,  of  last  session, 
may  be  more  i  eadily  brought  into  operation,  by  an  order  in  council  or  otherwise,  instead 
of  requiring,  as  at  present,  another  Act  of  Parliament  for  that  purpose  ;§  4th. — that  the 
local  board  be  empowered  to  compel  the  drainage  and  paving  of  private  streets  and 
courts.     *  *  *  *  *  .    *  « 


Report  of  the  Sub-committee  for  the  West  Ward  of  All  Saints,  Newcastle-upon-TyTie, 
presented  and  read  by  the  Chairman,  the   Rev.  George  Harris,  to  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association,  June  21,  1847. 
The  sub-committee  for  the  West  Ward  of  All  Saints  have  to  report  to  the  general 
committee,  that  four  of  their  number  have  examined  twenty-one  entries  in  the  north  and 
south  side  of  Sandgate ;  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries  they  now  present  for  their 
consideration. 

Of  the  twenty-one  entries  only  two  or  three  are  well  paved  and  lighted ;  the  remainder 
are  generally  badly  paved,  and  without  light  at  night ;  and  some  are  in  a  shameful  con- 
dition, especially  Hunter's  Entry  and  Eddy's  Entry.  The  drainage  is,  with  two  exceptions, 
on  the  surface  or  open  gutter,  and  commonly  in  a  neglected  state.  Sandgate  itself,  though 
lying  parallel  to  the  river,  and  in  its  immediate  proximity  is,  like  many  other  densely 
populated  streets  in  Newcastle,  wholly  unfurnished  with  sewers,  or  any  other  contrivance 
for  removing  its  surface  and  reftise  water.  SomerviUe's  Entry,  and  Eddy's  Entry,  were 
almost  clicked  up  by  accumulation  of  ashes  and  filth  of  every  description.  The  entries 
are  seldom  and  irregularly  swept  and  cleansed ;  and  only  those  which  are  thoroughfares 
by  the  scavengers  ;  and  no  necessary  whatevei-  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  twenty-one 
entries. 

The  committee  have  examined  257  tenants,  who  rent,  at  Irom  8d.  to  3s.  a  week,  312 
rooms,  which  are  occupied  by  1,087  persons,  of  all  ages.  Of  this  number  seventy-five  had 
not  been  vaccinated,  fourteen  of  whom  had  had  small  pox,  616  could  neither  read  nor 

§  The   Pariiamentar}'  committee  of  the  town  (■ouncil  of   Gateshead  have  since  adopted  a 
somewhat  similar  recommendation. 

N  n  2 
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G.  Robinson,  Esq.,  write,  and  of  the  residue  comparatively  few  could  do  both.  Clothes  are  washed  and  dried 
M.D.  in  the  rooms  almost  universally  ;  and  the  water  has  to  be  fetched  from  the  public  pant, 
  [conduit]  often  at  considerable  distance  and  expense,  and  entailing  also  great  loss  of  time. 

27th  Jan.  1854.  In  very  numerous  cases  the  diet  is  of  the  meanest  and  coarsest  description;  flesh  meat 
^  •   being  rarely,  if  ever,  had  ;  whilst  in  others,  the  food  is  of  the  usual  kind.   The  Sunday  is 

Report  of  Sub-       commonly  passed  in  tlieir  rooms,  chiefly  through  want  of  decent  clothing  to  appear  at 

Committee,  ^c,       places  of  public  v/orship. 

June  1847.  The  misery  and  destitution  which  have  been  witnessed  have  been  appalling.  From  nine 

people  to  seventeen  have  been  found  in  one  room  ;  the  higher  number  lying  on  shavings 
accumulated  in  various  parts  of  the  single  apartment.  One  room,  in  Koade's  Entry,  in  which 
fifteen  people  slept,  had  no  ventilation  from  the  window,  that  being  a  fixture.  In  another, 
twelve  feet  by  ten,  in  which  were  fourteen  persons,  the  window  did  open,  but  only  on  to 
an  immense  dung-heap,  the  accumulation  of  many  years  ;  the  stench  of  which  the  woman 
who  was  lying  in  bed,  having  lately  given  birth  to  a  child,  declared  was  oftentimes 
stifling.  And  in  another  wretched  hovel,  for  which  its  two  inmates  paid  eightpence  a 
week,  not  a  single  article  of  furniture  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  only  some  rotten  straw  in  a 
corner. 

At  the  head  of  the  Wood  Entry  there  is  often  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  houses  an 
overflow  of  liquid  filth  from  the  hill  above  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane  an  accumu- 
lation of  nuisances.  In  Somerville's  Entry  there  are  several  pigsties,  one  underneath  an 
occupied  room  ;  whilst  the  dung-heap,  in  the  neighbouring  entry,  surrounded  by  four 
pigsties  and  aided  by  the  overflowings  from  the  soapery  on  the  hill  above,  was  most  offensive 
and  dangerous.  This  nuisance,  with  others,  having  been  reported  to  the  ofiicial  authori- 
ties, orders  were  promptly  given  for  its  removal,  and  as  promptly  carried  into  execution; 
ninety-five  loads  of  accumulated  filth  have  been  taken  from  that  one  deposit.  In  the 
Half  Mof)n  Entry,  there  is  a  building,  the  ground  floor  of  which  was  formerly  used  as  a 
tripe  house,  which  is  now  covered  with  filth  of  every  kind,  the  refuse  of  two  other  entries 
running  into  it.  Over  this  receptacle  the  rooms  are  occupied  by  people,  who  complain 
loudly  of  the  above  abomination  ;  and  adjoining  is  a  room  with  a  brick  fioor,  in  which 
were  seven  persons,  and  two  of  the  inmates  ill  of  fever.  In  Pot  House  Lane,  the  filth  from 
pigsties,  adjoining  the  back  of  houses,  drains  through  the  wall  of  one  dwelling,  producing 
a  noisome  smell  ;  and  there  is  an  accumulation  of  ashes  and  filth  in  a  ruinous  building- 
opposite  the  entrance  of  some  houses  in  the  street.  The  state  of  Eddy's  Entry,  as  first 
seen  by  the  committee,  surpasses  all  description.  Some  houses  have  fallen  down  about  its 
centre,  on  the  left  from  Sandgate  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  propping  up  of  those  above, 
from  the  state  of  the  foundation  there  is  every  probability  that  a  similar  accident  may 
attend  them.  One  of  the  adjoining  premises  has  already  fallen,  and  its  inhabitants  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  involved  in  its  ruins.  The  passage  up  the  entry  was  almost 
altogether  oblicerated  ;  the  steps  were  blocked  up  or  destroyed,  and  a  foetid  stream,  of 
every  abomination,  flowed  down  the  entries,  depositing  in  its  course  the  filth  with  which 
it  was  laden.  A  collection  of  ashes,  and  other  refuse,  was  heaped  into  the  ground  story  of 
one  of  the  houses  directly  underneath  the  dwelling  room  of  a  shoemaker, — his  family 
seven  in  number ;  and  communicating  also,  by  an  open  window,  with  the  lower  room  of  a 
lodging-house  crowded  with  inmates.  The  whole  entry,  with  its  wretched  tenements,  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  town  of  Newcastle. 

The  committee  here  also  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  promptitude  with  which 
the  ofiicial  authorities  gave  orders  for  the  removal,  so  far  as  it  could  be  effected,  of  the 
abominations  of  this  entrj^  The  steps  which  remain  are  once  more  visible,  and  the  ground 
floor  accumulation  has  been  removed.  The  causes,  however,  which  led  to  these  evils 
still  remain,  and  require  removal  also. 

Many  of  the  rooms  in  this,  and  various  other  entries,  are  unfit  for  human  habitation  ; 
they  are  occupied  probably  from  the  lack  of  accommodation,  occasioned  by  the  operations 
of  the  railway.  The  huddling  together  of  such  numbers,  in  some  of  the  rooms  visited  by 
the  committee,  was  found  to  arise,  in  many  instances,  from  their  having  been  dispossessed 
of  places  in  the  Castle  Garth,  and  other  localities ;  and  the  rents,  in  several  instances,  have 
been  raised,  notwithstanding  the  miserable  nature  of  the  dwellings. 

The  committee  must  bear  testimony  to  the  courtesy  with  which  they  have  been  received, 
and  to  the  willingness  with  which  their  questions  have  been  answered,  as  well  as  to 
the  desire  which  exists  to  adopt  any  change  for  the  better  that  may  be  suggested.  They 
are  satisfied  if  suitable  information,  as  to  the  causes  of  health  and  comfort,  were  spread 
amongst  the  people,  it  would  meet  with  ready  reception  and  co-operation.  There  should 
be  a  general  supply  of  v/ater,  free  of  charge,  to  all  the  tenements  below  5^.  a  year,  or  at 
least  supplied  at  a  lower  rate  than  to  houses  of  higher  rental ;  and  it  should  be  conducted 
into  every  lane,  if  not  to  every  stair-head.  There  should  be  conveniences,  and  these  con- 
nected with  a  drain  in  every  entry.  The  pigsties  should  be  removed  ;  aud  no  dung  heaps 
suff'ered  to  accumulate.  The  walls  of  the  entries,  as  well  as  those  of  the  houses  situated 
in  them,  should  be  white-washed  at  least  twice  a  year,  if  not  oftener,  more  especially  in  the 
lodging-houses.  Every  entry  should  be  swept  and  cleaned  daily.  Lodging-houses  should 
be  erected,  and  placed  under  proper  superintendence.  Washing-houses  should  also  be 
built  in  this  locality,  and  made  free  to  the  inhabitants  under  certain  regulations.  Consi- 
derable expense  would  no  doubt  be  entailed  on  the  municipal  authorities  in  carrying  out 
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such  sanitary  reformation  ;  but  there  Avould  be  less  need  for  expenditure  on  dispensary,  G.  Robinson,  Esq., 
infirmary,  and  fever  hospital,  were  that  reformation  effected.    Disease  necessarily  prevails  3I.D. 

more  or  less  in  these  narrow  and  crowded  alleys  ;  children  sufler  from  scrofulous  diseases ;   

the  adult  population  become  destitute  througli  ill  health,  and  when  ill  health  once  sets  in    27th  Jan.  1854. 
among  them  the  sickness  is  often  long  and  tedious,  and  recovery  often  impossible,  on  ■ 
account  of  the  filth,  impure  air,  and  general  destitution,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  Report  of  Sub - 
lanes  are  placed.    The  municipal  authorities  could  confer  no  greater  public  benefit  than  by  Committee,  ^c, 
devoting  some  portion  of  their  resources  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  changes  which  have  June  1847. 
been  suggested. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  June  21,  1847. 


4065.  It  is  mentioned  in  this  report  that  you  as  secretary  drew  up  an  abstract  of  the 
more  prominent  eAdls  noticed  in  the  returns  of  the  other  ward  committees  or  sub-committees, 
which  returns  the  association  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  print  in  their 
main  report  ? — Yes  ;  I  prepared  a  sort  of  abstract  of  some  of  the  sanitary  evils  of 
Newcastle  in  some  of  the  other  districts  of  the  town,  which  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Public  Health  in  November  1847.  I  beg  to  place  it  in  evidence.  I  there  also 
alluded  to  the  powers  which  the  corporation  possessed  for  preventing  these  evils.  I  gave 
some  quotations  from  the  Local  Town  Improvement  Act  of  1846,  and  I  alluded  to  the 
clauses  which,  in  my  opinion,  might  have  prevented  the  evils,  or  many  cf  the  evils  which 
we  had  noticed. 

Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Neiucastle-on-Tyne,  hy  George  Rohinson,  M.D., 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Associatiov . 

This  report  (alluding  to  the  foregoing  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  Sandgate)  may 
be  considered  as  faithfully  representing  the  general  condition  of  the  streets  and  lanes 
formed  by  the  residences  of  the  working  population  of  Newcastle.  To  prove  that  its 
statements  are  not  exaggerated,  I  subjoin  a  few  facts  from  the  observations  made  in 
other  districts  by  the  sub-committees  of  the  same  association  : 

"  The  continuation  of  Sandgate  into  the  East  All  Saints'  Ward,"  I  quote  from  a 
report  which  appeared  in  June  last  in  one  of  the  local  papers,  "  was  examined  by  the 
"  Rev.  George  Heriot,  incumbent  of  the  district,  and  Dr.  Robinson,  Avho,  in  every  case  of 
"  fever  which  they  witnessed,  found  its  occurrence  explained  by  the  proximity  of  some 
"  decomposing  organic  substances.  Thus,  in  the  Dock  House  Entry,  in  a  room  on  the 
"  second  floor,  no  less  than  six  persons  had  recently  been  attacked  by  fever,  and  beneath 
"this  room  is  an  old  wooden  donkey  shed,  used  as  a  receptacle  for  filth,  from  Avhich  the 
"  most  offensive  efllluvia  constantly  escape.  The  cellars  of  other  houses  in  the  same 
"  court  are  occasionally  filled  with  the  refuse  water  from  the  adjoining  gas-works,  and 
"  the  tenants  describe  the  stench  as  most  noxious.  Several  cases  of  fever  were  also  found 
"  in  the  White  Boar  Entry,  which  is  in  some  parts  not  above  four  feet  wide,  and  the 
"  floor  of  which  is  about  eighteen  mches  above  that  of  the  loAver  tenements  entered  from 
"  it.  Another  circumstance  to  which  they  allude,  is  the  existence  of  enormous  masses  of 
"  filth  which  were  pointed  out  as  sources  of  discomfort  and  disease,  not  only  by  the 
"  inhabitants  of  the  poorer,  division  of  the  district,  but  also  by  the  tenants  of  a  much 
'•  superior  class  of  houses.  Tlius,  in  Hardy's  Buildings,  Stepney  Fields,  v/hich  consist  of 
"  terraces  built  back  to  back,  small  yards  connected  with  each  house,  and  a  narrow  lane 
"  intervening,  they  found  the  latter  converted  into  a  filthy  swamp  from  the  accumulation 
"  in  it  of  the  foetid  liquids  which  oozed  from  the  numerous  cesspools  and  ash-bins  attached 
"  to  those  houses.  It  appeared  that  here,  as  throughout  the  rest  of  the  town,  the  greatest 
"  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  persons  to  clear  these  receptacles,  even  when  paid  for 
"  their  labour,  and  to  this  cause  was  ascribed  the  present  disgusting  condition  of  the  lane 
"  in  question.  From  the  operation  of  the  same  cause,  there  also  existed  at  the  back  of 
"  Gibson-street  a  still  larger  accumulation  of  ashes  and  filth,  to  which  were  added  the 
"  refuse  of  a  tripe  manufactory,  and  the  sweepings  of  a  piggery.  At  Stepney  Squai'e 
"  several  similar  nuisances  exist :  one  in  particular,  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
"  putrefying  fish,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  Nor  should  the 
"  extensive  public  depot  of  manure,  near  the  Ouseburn  Bridge,  pass  unnoticed  •;  for  in 
"  addition  to  its  direct  inffuence  in  polluting  the  atmosphere,  they  cannot  but  think  that 
"  the  continuance  of  this  nuisance  by  the  corporation  will  operate  injuriousl}^,  by  tending 
"  to  confirm  the  poor  in  their  habits  of  negligence  and  uncleanliness.  The  absence  of 
"  conveniences  was  commonly  complained  of  The  drainage  was  also  a  frequent  source  of 
"  complaint,  particularly  in  the  courts  adjacent  to  the  North  Shore.  These  houses  are  built 
"  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank,  and  as  the  passage  leading  into  the  main  street  constitutes 
"  the  only  channel  for  the  escape  of  water,  the  lower  rooms  are  often  flooded  during  and 
"  after  a  heavy  rain,  and  the  entry  itself  is,  at  such  times,  scarcely  passable." 

The  other  division  of  the  same  ward  was  examined  by  Dr.  Glover  and  Mr.  Shell,  who 
met  with  similar  nuisances,  and  also  noticed  the  defective  drainage  of  several  nev.^  streets. 
In  Dean  Yard,  High  Bridge,  visited  with  Mr.  Furness,  which  is  within  a  dozen  yards  of 
Gi-ey  Street,*  and  which  contains  a  common  lodging-house,  and  several  tenemented 


The  hand.somest  street  in  the  town. 
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G.  Ruhinsoji,  Esq.,  bouses,  a  cellar  under  one  of  the  latter  is  used  as  a  receptacle  for  aslies  and  every  descrip- 
M.D.  tion  of  filth  ;  and  as  if  this  were  not  a  sufficient  source  of  atmospheric  pollution,  several 

  pigs  are  kept  in  the  same  hole.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  several  cases  of 

27th  Jan.  1854.     fever,  one  at  least  terminating  fatdl}'^,  have  witliin  the  last  few  months  occurred  in  this 
  court. 

Reprot  of  the  Hon.  In  Prudhoe  Place,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  town,  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
Secretary,^^  c,  obtaining  the  requisite  assistance  for  the  cleansing  of  ash-pits,  &c.,  has  been  so  great,  that 
Nov.  1{<47.  the  filth  has  been  permitted  to  accumulate  against  the  walls  of  rooms  inhabited  by  large 

families,  till  it  now  constitutes  masses  six  or  seven  feet  high,  the  liquid  portion  of  which 
oozes  through  the  porous  waUs  of  the  adjacent  houses,  rendering  them  at  once  damp  and 
pestilential.  (Prudhoe  Place  was  visited  in  company  with  Mr.  William  Chapman,  one  of 
our  most  active  borough  magistrates,  who  directed  the  attention  of  the  police  to  this 
most  striking  nuisance  ;  and  on  their  interference,  the  landlord,  to  escape  the  infliction  of 
a  fine,  undertook  the  removal  of  the  accumulated  refuse,  which  had,  however,  previously 
caused  several  cases  of  fever.)  A  poor  woman  in  Brandling  Place  (which  is  very 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  town  moor)  has  at  this  moment  (June  28)  one  of 
her  two  rooms  rendered,  from  the  same  cause,  wholly  uninhabitable.  And  another  house 
in  the  same  street  (visited  by  Mr.  J.  Lambton  Loraine  and  myself)  illustrates,  in  a  still 
more  striking  manner,  the  waste  of  money,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  health  and  comfort, 
which  result  from  inattention  to  sanitary  arrangements.  Here  a  man,  having  a  family 
of  nine  children,  has,  with  three  of  his  children,  been  recently  attacked  by  typhus,  the 
parish  contributing  to  their  maintenance  during  the  suspension  of  his  labour.  The  cause 
of  the  pestilence  was  sufficiently  obvious.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  cottage  was 
spread  a  large  pool  of  stagnant  water,  covered  with  a  green  film,  and  so  foul  and  deep 
had  this  accumulation  become,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  family  could 
cross  it.  The  attack  of  fever  seems  to  have  stimulated  all  parties,  and  to  have  convinced 
them  of  the  necessity  for  removing  this  foetid  pool ;  but  how  Avas  this  accomplished  ? 
Instead  of  making  a  few  yards  of  covered  drain,  which  would  have  insui-ed  the  permanent 
removal  of  all  surface  water,  the  evil  has  merely  been  disguised,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  even  palliated,  by  scattering  over  the  spot  eight  cart-loads  of  ashes,  at  an  expense  of 
about  ten  shillings. 

Another  instance  of  the  discomfort  and  disease  to  which  the  poor  are  subjected  by  the 
present  non-interference  system,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Sanitary  Association 
by  Mr.  G.  Y.  Heath.  A  labouring  man  lay  in  an  underground  kitchen  or  cellar,  in 
Paradise  Row,  near  the  Spital,  confined  to  bed  by  an  attack  of  typhus.  The  room 
adjoining  (which  was  orginally  intended  for  a  coal-cellar,  having  a  grating  communicating 
with  the  street)  had,  from  the  absence  of  any  ash-bin  or  necessary,  been  used  by  aU  the 
tenants  of  the  house  (about  half-a-dozen  families)  as  a  receptacle  for  filth  of  every 
description,  while  the  neighbours  were  also  in  the  habit  of  discharging  their  refuse  water 
into  it  through  the  street-grating  above. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Pearson,  incumbent  of  the  district,  kindly  assisted  in  the  examination 
of  the  more  densely  populated  portion  of  Westgate  Township,  a  district  constituting  a 
new  and  rapidly  increasing  town,  which  has  within  these  last  few  years  arisen  in  the 
north-western  suburb  of  Newcastle,  and  beyond  the  j  arisdiction  of  the  corporation.  These 
streets  are  mostly  inhabited  by  labouring  men  and  their  families,  and  present  in  a  marked 
degree  the  physical  and  moral  evils  which  afflict  the  poor,  when  deprived  of  all  official 
superintendence  and  protection.  Undrained,  unpaved,  unlighted,  they  constitute  in  winter 
a  perfect  swamp,  whilst  the  summer's  sun  acting  on  the  mass  of  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse  embedded  in  the  mire,  produces  the  poisonous  exhalations  from  which  fevers 
originate.  This  district  was  consequently  the  chief  focus  whence  the  epidemic  of 
scarlatina,  which  last  year  ravaged  Newcastle,  spread  its  fatal  influence,  and  the  mortality 
here  amongst  the  children  was  excessive.  Nuisances  similar  to  those  previously  described 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  corporation  midden,  or  refuse-keep,  which  is  situated 
between  this  district  and  the  barracks,  was  an  object  of  general  complaint.  And  several 
instances  of  the  hardsliips  inflicted  on  individuals  by  the  absence  of  any  law  for 
enforcing  the  regular  cleansing  of  private  ash-heaps  also  came  under  our  notice.  One 
man  complained  that  he  could  scarcely  have  access  to  the  room  which  he  rented,  in 
consequence  of  a  large  heap  of  ashes  and  filth,  and  that  on  his  first  entrance  he  had  to  pay 
five  shillings  for  the  removal  of  the  refuse  left  by  his  predecessors  and  the  surrounding- 
tenants,  none  of  whom  would  join  him  in  the  expense.  Perhaps  the  most  fearful  illustra- 
tion of  the  suffering  and  disease  to  which  the  poor  are  subjected  firoin  the  want  of  proper 
superintendence,  was  furnished  by  Mount  Pleasant,  a  steep  bank,  forming  one  side  of  a 
narrow,  densely  populated  ravine  near  the  quay.  It  was  visited  in  company  with 
Mr.  Glover,  the  owner  of  some  tenemented  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  described 
his  tenants  as  much  annoyed,  and  his  houses  depreciated,  by  the  contigviity  of  the  nuisance 
which  we  are  about  to  describe.  On  the  very  summit  of  the  hill  is  au  open  space,  the 
sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  piggeries,  and  in  close  contact  with 
these  undrained  filthy  sties  are  several  tenemented  houses,  the  lower  rooms  of  which  are 
considerably  below  tlae  level  of  the  accumulated  refuse.  We  found  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  rooms  (the  back  walls  of  which  are  rendered  constantly  damp  and  offensive  by 
the  oozing  through  of  the  foul  liquid  from  above)  had  suffered  severely  from  fever.  In 
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nine  rooms  visited  in  Craig's  Court,  which  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  in  G.  Robinson,  Esq., 

immediate  proximity  to  the  piggeries,  we  found  fever  to  have  prevailed  as  follows  : —  M.D. 

In  1st  room,  occupied  at  time  of  visit  by  nine  persons,  there  had,   

within  the  last  three  months,  been  six  cases  of  fever,  but  no  deaths.  27th  Jan.  1854. 

2nd  room,  5  persons,       3  cases,  but  no  deaths. 

.3rd     „      6        „            6      „                       2  Report  of  the 

a  Hon.  Secretary, 

Q  Nov.  1847. 

0 
0 
0 

1 


4th  „  9  „  11* 

5tht  „  9  „  8 

6th  „  3  3 

7th  .,  3  „  2$ 

8th  „  9  „  9 

9th  „  2  „  2 


Making  a  total  of  fifty-five  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  visit,  fifty  cases  of  fever,  and  five 
deaths. 

This  abode  of  wretchedness  and  disease  is  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  that  Mr.  Newton,  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  poor  of  this  district,  is  at  the 
present  moment  (October  7),  labouring  under  severe  typhus  ;  his  assistant  died  last  week 
from  the  same  cause,  and  the  relieving  officer,  whose  life  was  at  one  time  despaired  of,  is 
but  slowly  recovering  from  a  similar  attack.  § 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  these  repulsive  and  frightful  details.  The 
•few  facts  now  stated,  which  might  be  multiplied  to  an  unlimited  extent,  will  probably 
render  it  sufficiently  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  suffer  most  severely  and 
extensively  from  preventible  causes  of  disease.  It  may  not,  however,  be  altogether  useless 
to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  powers  which  the  legislature  has  given  to  the  local 
governing  body  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  comforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  for  improving  the  borough  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  which  received 
the  Koyal  assent  on  the  26th  of  June  1846,  contains  the  following,  among  other 
provisions  for  that  purpose — viz.. 

The  town  council,  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Act,  are,  by  the  83d 
clause,  empowered  to  make  a  sewers'  rate  for  "  constructing,  maintaining,  and  improving 
the  sewers  within  the  said  borough." 

By  the  89th  clause,  persons  neglecting  to  use  proper  precautions  for  the  consumption 
and  prevention  of  smoke  in  furnaces,  are  liable  to  cumulative  penalties  after  receiving  a 
month's  notice  in  writing  from  the  council. 

By  the  9 2d  and  94th  clauses,  the  owners  of  existing  houses  are  required  to  provide 
necessaries  and  ash-pits  for  the  same,  and  to  empty  them  when  required. 

By  the  96th  clause,  pigs  are  forbidden  to  be  kept  in  any  dwelling-house. 

And,  lastly,  by  the  109th  clause,  the  council  are  "empowered  from  time  to  time  to 
"  make  byelaws,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  following  ;  (that  is 
"  to  say,) 

"  For  making  regulations  for  the  registration  and  inspection  of  slaughter-houses  and 
"  knackers'-yards,  and  for  keeping  the  same  in  a  cleanly  and  proper  state,  and  for 
"  removing  filth  therefrom  at  least  once  in  every  week. 

"  For  regulating  the  manner  of  keeping  swine,  and  preventing  the  keeping  thereof 
"  within  any  dwelling-house,  and  for  describing  the  limits  of  such  borough  within  which 
"  it  shall  be  lawful  to  keep  the  same. 

"  For  regulating  the  duties  of  scavengers. 

"  For  making  regulations  for  the  registering  of  lodging-houses,  and  for  maintaining 
"  cleanliness  therein,  and  keeping  them  in  a  wholesome  condition. 

"  For  laying  down  rules  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings." 

Were  these  powers  vigorously  exercised,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  evils  above 
described  could  not  have  existed.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a  recent  effort  to  induce 
manufacturers  to  use  measures  for  the  diminution  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  the  powers 


*  Including  the  two  fatal  cases.    Tiie  window  did  not  open. 
\  The  first  five  rooms  were  in  the  same  house. 
%  The  window  did  not  open. 

§  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  T.  M.  Greenhow,  the  senior  surgeon 
to  the  Newcastle  infirmary,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  sanitary  reform, 
the  following  facts  relative  to  the  condition  of  Carnaby's  Court,  in  Gallowgate,  where  he  is  now 
attending  two  fever  patients,  and  where  a  well  marked  case  of  cholera  presented  itself  last 
summer.  This  court,  twenty  paces  in  length  and  four  yards  wide,  contains,  at  the  present 
moment,  twelve  families  of  human  beings,  twenty-five  pigs,  three  horses,  six  cows,  and  four 
middens.  Gallowgate  being  situated  near  the  entrance  to  the  town  moor  (on  which  the  freemen 
possess  the  privilege  of  pasturing  their  cows),  contains  extensive  stabling  for  these  animals  ;  and 
a  gentleman  filling  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  this  town  has  assured  me  that  upwards  of  seventy 
cows  have,  during  the  last  year,  perished  (as  the  owners  believe)  from  the  poisonous  vapours 
emanating  from  some  adjacent  lead-works.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town,  the 
inhabitants  also  complain  of  the  injurious  influence  upon  their  health  of  a  similar  manufactory,  and 
affirm  that  much  of  the  noxious  vapour  in  this  instance  arises  from  the  combustion  in  the  open 
air,  to  save  the  expense  of  the  removal,  of  the  bark  used  to  cover  the  sheets  of  lead  during  its 
conversion  into  the  carbonate,  or  white  lead. 
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vested  in  the  town  council  by  this  Act  have  remained  wholly  inoperative.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  remissness  has  arisen  from  any  personal  antipathy 
to  sanitary  improvements.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
corporation  are  zealons  advocates  for  the  physical  and  moral  improvement  of  the  working 
classes  ;  and  some  have,  at  considerable  expense,  voluntarily  introduced  smoke-consuniing 
contrivances,  and  otherwise  ministered  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  fellow-townsmen.* 
Nor  can  I  asciibe  the  delay  which  has  occui'red  in  the  execution  of  the  Town  Improve- 
ment Act  to  any  other  cause  than  the  disinclination  to  active  exertion,  so  often  induced 
by  a  sense  of  divided  responsibility. 

4066.  Did  you  also  sign  the  report  of  the  medical  committee  of  that  sanitary  associ- 
ation communicated  to  Mr.  Robert  Eawlinson,  superintending  inspector  of  health,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  and  inquiry  here,  in  181<9  ? — I  did.    I  was  one  of  several  who  signed  it. 

4067.  And  you  still  entertain  the  opinions  there  expressed  as  to  the  connection  between 
fever  and  want  of  sanitary  arrangements  ? — Yes. 

40G8.  Are  you  cognizant  of  the  contents  of  the  reports  of  the  dispensary  and  fever 
hospital  in  this  town  ? — I  have  read  these  reports,  and  I  agree  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  them ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  responsible  for  them. 

4969.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  differ  from  any  of  the  opinions  there  expressed  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

4070.  Did  you,  about  the  time  of  the  formation  of  that  association,  make  yourself, 
fixmiliar  with  the  state  of  the'''  town  generally  ? — I  did ;  I  have  examined  at  different 
times  almost  every  part  of  the  town.  All  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  I  am  very 
familiar  with,  owing  to  my  connection  with  the  eastern  dispensary. 

4071.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  sanitary  state  of  these  districts  in  August  1853  ; 
and  what  improvements  in  them  had  taken  place  since  the  formation  of  that  sanitary 
association  and  the  reports  then  made  by  it,  and  by  its  sub-committees  ? — During  the 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  1846-7,  and  during  the  epidemic  of  Irisli  fever,  1847-8,  large 
quantities  of  refuse  were  removed,  and  various  crowded  entries  were  cleaned  out :  and 
some  cleansing  may  possibly  have  taken  place  during  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  ]  848-9  ; 
I  think  some  did  ;  but  since  that  time  I  think  there  has  been  a  retrogression.  I  think 
the  town  has  not  been  kept  so  clean  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

4072.  Are  you  among  those  who  consider  that  the  lightness  of  the  attack  of  cholera 
here  in  1848-9  was  due  to  the  sanitary  measures  of  removing  the  decomposing  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  adopted  during  the  prevalence  of  Irish  fever,  1847-8,  and  to  the 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  then  enjoyed  by  the  town  ? — Yes. 

4073.  And  are  we  to  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  these  masses  of  decom- 
posing animal  and  vegetable  matter  have  since  re-accumulated  to  any  extent? — They  hadj 
accumulated  previously  to  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  1853.  J 

4074.  Generally  throughout  the  town,  or  only  in  some  special  districts  ? — I  thinkl 
generally  throughout  the  town.  1 

4075.  {Mr.  Simon.)  When  you  make  a  remark  which  would  apply  only  to  the  part  1 
outside  the  old  municipal  boundary,  will  you  specify  it,  so  that  we  may  understand  that 
all  you  say  applies  to  the  old  borough,  except  where  you  say  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

4076.  {Chairman.)  Had  you,  at  any  time  shortly  before  the  recent  outbreak  of  cholera, 
occasion  to  renew  your  familiarity  with  those  districts,  so  as  to  see  in  what  state  they 
were,  and  to  form  a  competent  opinion  as  to  their  then  sanitary  condition  ? — I  was  con- 
tinually passing  through  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  having  once  taken  an  interest 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  it,  objects  attracted  my  attention  that  perhaps  might  not  have 
atti^acted  the  notice  of  a  casual  and  ordinary  observer  ;  and  I  saw  in  every  part  of  the 
town  accumulations  of  refuse. 

4077.  You  noticed  some  improvement,  no  doubt,  in  certain  parts  ? — In  a  few  places  I 
have  noticed  improvement. 

4078.  Of  what  sort? — In  Eddie's  Entry,  for  instance,  which  in  1847-8  was  in  a 
shocking  condition.  The  houses  there  were  tumbling  down  ;  they  were  in  an  unsafe  con- 
dition. These  houses  have  since  been  rebuilt,  and  the  court  paved.  That  is  on  the  north 
side  of  Sandgate. 

4079.  Are  they  now  provided  with  privies  and  ash-pits  ? — I  can  scarcely  speak  to  that 
point ;  I  should  question  it ;  there  may  be  one  or  two  privies. 

4080.  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  knew,  because  we  have  a  report  to  the  contrary. 
Inspector  of  nuisances,  Jenkins,  reports  on  the  18  th  of  February  1851,  that  certain  pre- 
mises in  Eddie's  Entry  have  only  recently  been  rebuilt,  wholly  without  privy  or  ash-pit  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  positively  upon  that  point. 

4081.  Referring  genei'ally  to  such  districts  as  Sandgate  or  Pandon,  or  the  Close  and 
Castle  Garth,  and  so  on,  for  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  what  do 
you  think  was  the  condition  of  the  houses  there  at  that  time,  as  regards  cleanliness,  ven- 
tilation, and  privy  accommodation,  or  any  other  points  which  you  may  think  important 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  ? — I  think  the  houses  were  dirty ;  the  ventilation  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect  in  these  narrow  courts,  and  there  was  also  a  great  quantity  of  refuse  and 
filth  lying  about. 

*  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  public  baths  and  washhouses,  similar  to  those  at  Liverpool, 
are  now  (A.D.  1847)  in  course  of  erection,  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation. 


G.  Robinson,  Esq., 
M.D. 

27th  Jan.  1854. 
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4082.  You  object,  so  to  say,  to  the  mode  of  house  construction  exhibited  in  these  G.  Robinson,  Esq., 
courts  ?— Decidedly.  M.D. 

4083.  Do  you  think  it  compatible  with  proper  or  sufficient  ventilation  ? — I  do  not.  The  T~~"is';4- 

overcrowding  of  the  houses  in  narrow  courts,  some  of  these  courts  not  being  above  four  ^ 
feet  \vide,I  think,  of  course,  renders  the  ventilation  very  imperfect ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  absence  of  privy  accommodation,  and  the  results  to  which  that  leads,  necessarily 
tends  to  render  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  vitiated  and  unfit  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  respiration. 

4084.  And  the  want  of  thorough  ventilation  owing  to  the  courts  being  closed  often  at 
one  end,  and  to  the  houses  being  built  back  to  back,  you  would  consider  of  great 
importance  ? — Yes.  I  may  add  that  on  the  north  side  of  Sandgate,  I  think  it  is  in  some 
respects  worse  than  on  the  south  side.  I  think  the  condition  of  some  of  the  houses  on 
the  north  side  rather  better  than  that  of  those  on  the  south  side  ;  but  on  the  south  side, 
next  the  river,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  river,  they  are  better  ventilated.  In  the 
houses  which  are  built  into  the  banks,  as  in  Pandon  and  many  other  places,  the  back 
walls  are  more  frequently  damp. 

4085.  Have  you  recently  been  into  any  of  those  houses  ? — I  have,  within  the  la.st 
month. 

4086.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  know  of  any  material  difference  in  those  places,  in  Pandou 
and  Sandgate,  and  so  on,  between  such  as  are  cul  de  sacs,  not  thoroughfares,  and  those 
which  are  thoroughfares  ? — Those  which  are  thoroughfares  have  necessarily  a  better 
ventilation  to  a  certain  extent. 

4087.  I  mean  as  regards  the  cleansing  of  their  pavements? — No,  I  do  not  see  much 
difference.    T  think  excremental  tilth  is  thrown  on  the  surface  everywhere. 

4088.  (Chairman.)  And  generally  they  were  not  in  a  proper  condition  at  the  time  of 
the  late  outbreak  ? — Decidedly  not. 

4089.  (Mr.  Simon.)  As  regards  the  crowding  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  think  there  is 
overcrowding,  both  with  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  existing  on  a  given  area,  and 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  individuals  living  in  a  room  of  a  given  size  ;  and  altogether 
there  are  too  many  people  upon  a  given  area. 

4090.  (Ghairman.)  Can  you  compare  the  state  of  crowding  in  tliese  rooms  in  the  year 
1848  with  what  it  was  in  1853  ;  when  do  you  think  they  were  the  most  crowded  ?— Of 
course  the  population  is  migratory  to  a  certain  extent  ;  and,  during  the  time  of  harvest 
in  autumn,  there  is  generally  I  should  say  more  overcrowding  than  at  other  times  ;  at 
least,  during  a  portion  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 

4091.  Do  you  think  the  overcrowding  has  decreased  since  1848,  or  increased,  or 
remained  pretty  stationary  ? — I  think  it  has  remained  stationary. 

4092.  There  is  no  material  improvement  ? — No  material  alteration,  I  think. 

4093.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  notice  any  material  improvement  in  the  privy 
accommodation  of  these  poorer  districts,  between  1848  and  1853  ? — I  have  not. 

4094.  Is  it  still  in  your  opinion  very  inadequate  ? — Decidedly. 

4005.  When  you  mention  that  in  the  thoroughfares,  as  well  as  in  the  cul  de  sacs  in 
tliese  districts,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  covered  more  or  less  witli  excrement,  do  you 

think  that  that  is  owing  to  any  perverse  love  of  filth  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  ?  - 

I  think  it  is  from  the  necessities  of  their  position. 

409  G.  For  want  of  proper  accommodation  ? — Yes  ;  from  conversations  I  liave  had 
with  many  of  the  poor,  both  male  and  female,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  feel  aggrieved  by 
it.  They  feel  depressed  and  aggrieved  by  the  insufiicient  accommodation,  particularly 
the  women. 

4097.  It  offends  and  almost  destroys  their  .sense  of  decency,  I  suppo.se  ?  Yes,  and 

renders  the  atmosphere  of  perhaps  the  only  room  they  have  unwholesome  and  offensive. 

4098.  Have  you  yourself,  on  going  into  those  rooms,  habitually  had  occasion  to 
notice  this  vitiated  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ? — Yes  ;  utensils  are  kept  there  and 
they  emit  an  offensive  ettluvium. 

4099.  Have  you  habitually  seen  those  "  kits  "  in  the  room,  or  at  tlie  stair-head,  full  (,f 
foecal  matter  ? — I  liave,  in  both  situations. 

4100.  [Mr.  Simon.)  Should  you  confine  that  description  to  Sandgate? — Decidedly  not. 
It  exists  in  all  the  courts,  I  think,  in  which  the  houses  are  sublet  to  different  tenants, 
and  which  are  inhabited  by  the  labouring  population.  Tlie  Close,  Pandon,  Silver  Street' 
Pudding  Chare,  Castle  Garth,  the  lanes  and  courts  leading  out  of  Newgate  Street,  and 
the  Bigg  Market. 

4101.  (Chairman.)  I  find  in  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  nuisajices  that  the  railw.-iy 
arches  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  railway,  are  reported  week  after  week  or 
fortnight  after  fortnight  as  being  in  the  most  filtliy  condition,  covered  witli  excrement, 
ashes,  and  so  on  ;  though  time  after  time  it  seems  that  steps  were  taken  to  remove  the  tlien 
accumulation.  To  what  do  you  suppose  that  that  is  owing  ? — To  the  absence  of  priv\- 
accommodation  and  of  ash-pits  ;  indeed  I  may  observe  that  in  every  secluded  poi  tion  of 
the  town,  for  instance,  take  Eldon  Square,  you  obsarve  the  same  thing,  thougli  to  a 
minor  extent. 
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G.  Robinson,  Esq.,      4102.  Wliicli  side  of  Eldon  Square  is  that  ? — I  allude  to  an  open  space  along  the 
WI.D.  railings  in  EldoD  Square.    I  have  observed  it  frequently  ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  private 

— ~  ^      lane  or  court,  you  observe  a  nuisance  of  that  kind.    Of  course  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
27th  Jan.  1854,    -^q^^     exists  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  lower  parts.    The  railway  arches  exist  in  the 
'  lower  parts  of  the  town  chiefly. 

4103.  Do  you  think  that  generally  throughout  the  town  there  is  a  very  great  want 
of  privy  and  ash-pit  accommodation  for  the  poor  ?— Decidedly  ;  and  I  may  observe  that, 
as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  that  absence  of  proper  privy  accommodation  exists  to  a 
greater  extent  within  the  old  municipal  boundary  than  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  suburbs 
there  are  more  privies,  I  think,  in  proportion  to  the  labouring  population  than  within  the 
old  municipal  borough. 

4104.  {Mr.  Simon.)  It  was  stated  to  us  that  possibly  there  might  be  in  the  town 
15,000  families  destitute  of  privy  accommodation? — I  have  not  gone  into  the  details,  and 
I  sliould  therefore  have  to  speak  vaguely  on  that  point. 

4105.  (Chairman.)  Directing  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
town,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  sewers  there,  as  to  inodorousness  and 
cognate  points  ? — I  should  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  even  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
the  sewerage  is  defective.  If  we  go  to  the  very  top  of  the  town,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
town  moor  is  well  drained  ;  and  there  are  many  streets  and  places  in  the  upper  part  o  the 
town  which  are  also  insufficiently  drained,  and  whose  sewers,  from  the  absence  of  some 
provision  for  cleansing  or  flushing  them,  emit,  I  know,  an  offensive  effluvium. 

4106.  I  see  that  on  the  20th  of  November  1848,  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
sanitary  committee  of  the  board  of  guardians  and  others  for  the  eastern  district,  was 
adopted  to  this  effect,  "  That  the  corporation  be  memorialized  on  the  subject  of  a  general 
"  drainage  throughout  the  borough,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  supply  the  board  Avith 
"  a  map  of  the  drainage  a  kind  of  reiteration  apparently  of  the  memorial  which  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association  states  had 
already  been  pi-esented  to  the  town  council  of  Newcastle,  for  improving  the  drainage,  and 
cleansing  of  the  borough.  Were  you  one  of  that  sanitary  committee  of  the  eastern 
district  ? — I  was  not.  I  was  once  in  communication  with  the  town  surveyor  on  the 
subject  of  a  map  of  the  sewers,  and  I  was  favoured  by  him  with  a  sight  of  the  map  in 
his  possession.  It  was  an  ordinary  map  of  the  town,  with  red  lines  marked  upon  it.  I 
think  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  found  a  map  of  the  sewers  on  entering  office  ;  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  one  exists  to  this  day. 

4107.  In  what  parts  of  the  town  have  you  noticed  this  offensive  odour  from  the  gully 
holes  ? — At  the  Barras  Bridge,  Ellison  Place  or  Saville  Place,  and  along  Newgate  Street ; 
in  passing  by  the  gully  holes  you  were  very  much  annoyed,  and  a  feeling  of  nausea  and 
sickness  almost  is  produced  by  the  offensive  effluvia  near  Mortimer  Court. 

4108.  In  Percy  Street,  too  ? — Pretty  generally  over  the  town,  particularly  in  the  hot 
months. 

4109.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Can  you  speak  positively  to  that  being  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
Clayton  Street,  Grainger  Street,  Market  Street,  Grey  Street,  Blackett  Street,  and  about 
those  levels  ? — I  can,  during  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn. 

4110.  Can  you  speak  as  to  that  having  happened  in  the  summer  of  last  year? — I  can. 

4111.  To  a  great  extent  ? — To  a  great  extent.  I  noticed  during  the  whole  of  last 
summer,  at  any  rate  from  July  to  September,  that  the  offensive  effluvia  and  exhalations 
from  the  sewers  were  more  marked  than  I  had  ever  previously  noticed. 

4112.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  stink  from  the  sewers  ? — 
The  sewers  are  very  large.  I  know  that  when  Mr.  Rawlinson  was  here  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  upon  that  point,  and  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  through  them  was 
not  sufficient  to  carry  away  the  solid  deposit. 

411.3.  (Chairman.)  Plave  you  ever  experienced  any  inconvenience  in  your  own 
residence  in  Eldon  Square  ? — Certainly. 

4114.  In  what  respect? — My  own  back  premises  are  not  in  an  unexceptionable  state 
sometimes,  from  the  presence  of  offensive  effluvia. 

4115.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  to  see  the  interior  of  any  of  the 
sewers  here  ? — I  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  see  the  interior  of  a  sewer  at  the  back  of 
Rosemary  Terrace,  which  leads  out  of  Rosemary  Lane. 

4116.  (Chairman.)  "What  was  the  date  of  this? — On  the  1 7th  of  this  month;  quite 
recently.    I  have  the  particulars  down  here,  if  you  would  like  to  have  them. 

4117.  (Mr.  Simon.)  If  you  please. — In  Rosemary  Terrace  there  were  seven  tenements, 
thirty-five  persons,  and  one  privy.  That  privy  was  a  seat  above  the  common  sewer,  and 
there  was  no  provision  for  carrying  away  the  filth  deposited  in  that  open  sewer,  and  once 
a  week  or  so  the  people  had  to  shovel  it  along. 

4118.  Was  it  a  public  privy? — No,  a  private  privy  belonging  to  this  block  of  houses. 

4119.  What  does  Rosemary  Lane  run  outof  ?• — Out  of  the  Pudding  Chare  to  Westgate 
Street,  I  think.  They  complained  very  much  ;  they  threw  a  little  water  down,  and 
then  shovelled  it  along  as  well  as  they  could  ;  a  very  repulsive  task  for  them. 

4120.  (Chairman.)  Where  did  they  get  it  to? — They  were  obliged  to  push  as  far  as 
tho"\'  r-ould  reach. 
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4121.  Do  you  suppose  the  same  state  of  things  to  have  prevailed  last  summer  ? — Yes.    G.  Robinson,  Esq,, 

4122.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  you  aware  that  cholera  prevailed  severely  in  Kosemary  Lane  ?  M.D. 
— I  am.    There  were  two  deaths  in  that  very  block  of  houses.  ]^ 

4123.  {Chairman)  What  was  the  nature  of  the  inconvenience  in  your  own  back  27th  Jan.  . 
premises  ? — I  took  my  house  rather  in  a  hurry,  and  I  took  it  for  a  term  of  three  years.  " 

There  is  no  water-closet  there.    There  are  two  privies.    In  the  house  next  me,  on  one 
side,  two  ladies  died  from  cholera. 

4124.  In  Eldon  Square,  generally,  are  there  no  water-closets  ? — -There  are  water-closets. 
In  the  house  next  to  mine  there  was  no  water-closet  originally.  It  has  been  supplied 
during  the  last  two  years. 

4125.  That  was  the  house  in  which  there  were  two  deaths? — Yes. 

4126.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Is  it  the  case  that  the  basements  are  damp  in  that  locality  ? — 
They  are.    I  have  heard  complaints  of  the  dampness. 

4127.  Does  the  sewage  ever  leak  into  the  houses  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that  of  my  own 
knowledge ;  but  there  is  a  very  vicious  arrangement  of  sewers,  which  prevails,  I  b  •  ieve, 
pretty  generally,  viz.,  that  the  sewer,  passing  from  the  sink  or  drain  in  the  back  premises, 
runs  under  the  kitchen.  There  is  some  soakage  from  that ;  and  when  they  have  become 
obstructed,  I  have  heard  complaints  in  different  quarters,  even  in  new  houses,  which  have 
only  been  erected  for  two  years. 

4128.  {Chairman)  How  were  your  inconveniences  occasioned? — By  the  effluvia  from 
the  privies.  We  were  obliged  to  throw  down  chloride  of  lime.  The  one  privy 
communicates  directly  with  the  sewer,  the  other  communicates  with  an  ash-pit ;  and  the 
privy  communicating  with  the  sewer  is  the  greater  nuisance  of  the  two. 

4129.  But  they  are  now  supplied  with  water,  are  they  not  ? — They  are  not  yet.  I 
have  spoken  to  my  landlord,  and  he  has  promised  to  provide  it.  I  can  confirm  Mr.  Potter's 
statement  as  to  the  frequency  of  privies  being  provided  for  the  servants  in  houses  where 
water-closets  do  exist. 

4130.  And  do  they  generally  communicate  with  the  sewers  ? — With  the  ash-pits. 

4131.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Supposing  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
altogether  about  1,500  houses  in  the  town  having  water-closets,  supplied  either  by  the 
Whittle  Dean  company  or  from  rain-water  cisterns,  or  otherwise  from  wells  and  springs, 
how  many  of  those  houses  should  you  think  had  open  privies  in  addition  ? — I  should  say, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Grainger's  houses  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  there  are 
no  yards,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  houses  also  had  privies,  perhaps  more. 

4132.  {Chairman.)  Privies  are  the  general  arrangement  throughout  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

4133.  Do  they  generally  communicate  with  the  sewer  direct,  or  with  ash-pits? — I 
think,  generally  speaking,  with  ash-pits. 

4134.  This  arrangement  prevails  in  what  you  would  call  good  second-class  houses? — I 
think  in  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the  town. 

4135.  Then,  as  regards  the  houses  for  the  poorer  classes,  the  accommodation  is  altogether 
deficient  ? — Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  houses  in  which,  where  privies  had  been  provided,  those 
privies  became  such  a  nuisance  that  the  landlord  locked  them  up,  and  they  were  no  longer 
used.  I  took  a  note  of  a  case  that  occurred  in  Rosemary  Lane.  I  would  particularly  beg 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  this  house.  It  is  a  house  let  in  tenements. 
I  think  there  are  six  ;  there  may  be  eight  tenements.  There  i^  a  yard  behind,  in  which 
there  are  about  three  rooms.    In  that  place  alone  there  Avere  eight  deaths. 

4136.  In  how  many  houses? — In  one  house;  that  house  sublet  perhaps  into  six 
or  eight  tenements,  and  with  about  two  or  three  rooms  behind. 

4137.  There  were  eight  deaths  in  eight  or  nine  tenements  ? — Yes.  There  was  a  privy 
in  that  yard,  but  when  I  saw  it  the  other  day  it  was  nailed  up  ;  it  was  not  used,  but 
there  was  a  cellar  below  the  house,  and  a  woman  who  lived  there  told  me  that  previously 
to  the  cholera  that  cellar  was  full  of  filth. 

4138.  {Mr.  Simon.)  What  is  the  exact  position  of  that  house  ? — No.  3,  Eosemary  Lane. 
The  ashes  and  filth  and  mortar  nearly  fiUed  the  cellar.  She  told  me  that  it  took  nearly  a 
week  to  ladle  the  water  out,  and  nearly  another  week  to  clear  away  the  filth.  The  water  in 
that  cellar  arose  a  good  deal  from  the  deficient  sewerage.  There  is  a  sewer  in  Rosemary 
Lane,  but  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  is  above  the  level  of  the  cellar,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  soakage  from  the  sewer  into  the  cellar. 

4139.  Is  that  a  frequent  occurrence  ? — I  have  heard  of  other  cases.  In  the  next  house 
to  that,  which  is  a  public  house,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  landlord's  servant  was 
pumping  water  by  a  force-pump  from  the  cellar  into  the  sewer.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
have  it  removed  twice  a  day,  in  order  to  keep  the  cellar  dry. 

4140.  (Chairman.)  This  was  quite  recently? — Yes,  on  the  17th  of  January,  but  he  had 
had  the  foi'ce-pump  in  use  for  some  years,  I  believe. 

4141.  What  led  to  the  fastening  up  of  that  privy  to  which  you  have  alluded? — It  was 
such  a  nuisance  :  I  suppose  it  had  not  been  cleaned  regularly,  and  ashes  had  been  tlu-own 
about  there,  and  the  whole  privy  had  become  a  nuisance. 

4142.  Had  they  no  ash-pit  then  in  the  court ;  was  there  no  other  ash-pit  for  the 
inhabitants  ?• — At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  centre  of  the  court  was  used  as  an  ash-pit. 
There  would  be  an  ash-pit  probably  communicating  with  the  privy  ;  but  the  position  of  these 
ash-pits  very  often  is  highly  objectionable,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  emptied  fre- 
quently leads  to  an  accumulation  of  refuse  and  to  the  pollution  of  the  air  in  vei  y  crowded 
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G.  Hohinson,  Esq.,  places.    I  may  mention  also  in  connection  witli  tliat  point,  that  the  farmers  who  wish 
M.D.  to  use  the  town  refuse  for  agricultural  purposes,  find  great  obstacles  in  obtaining  it, 

  because  the  supply  is  not  constant.     They  at  one  time  may  be  suddenly  called  iipon  to 

27th  Jan.  1854.    take  away  a  great  quantity,  and  at  other  times  they  find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  it. 

  Now  I  tliink  that  a  more  systematic  and  regular  emptying  of  these  private  ash-pits  would 

be  a  convenience  to  the  fariner,  and  also  tend  to  remove  the  effluvia. 

4143.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  regulations  for  the  cleansing  of  such  places? 
—No,  not  for  the  private  ash-pits  ;  the  people  have  to  make  private  bargains. 

4144.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  power  conferred  in  the  year  1846  upon  the 
council  of  this  borough  for  ordering  all  or  any  of  the  privies,  ash-pits,  and  receptacles  for 
manure  and  refuse  within  the  borough  to  be  emptied  and  cleansed  under  psnalties,  has 
been  properly  enforced  ? — I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  the  corporation  have  interfered  at 
all  with  the  private  ash-pits,  except  perhaps  during  the  prevalence  of  the  late  epidemic; 
and  I  have  known  cases  in  which  people  have  been  put  to  great  inconvenience,  and  have 
had  to  pay  as  much  as  os.  or  6s.  to  get  them  emptied.  Men,  I  think,  make  it  a  business 
to  communicate  between  the  householders  and  the  farmers,  and  they  charge  botli :  they 
charge  the  householder  for  getting  the  ash-pit  emptied,  and  they  charge  the  farmer  for 
finding  him  the  refuse. 

41 45.  I  am  not  asking  you  with  regard  to  the  charge,  but  with  regard  to  the  exercise 
and  enforcement  of  the  power.  Have  the  privies,  ash-pits,  and  receptacles  for  the  manure 
and  refuse  been  emptied  and  cleansed  as  often  as  would  have  been  desirable  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ? — Certainly  not. 

4146.  Do  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  accommodation  in  respect  of  privies 
which  the  district  of  Sandgate  had  in  August  1853? — There  may  have  been  privies  in 
two  or  three  public  houses ;  but,  generally  speaking,  I  should  say  there  was  no  privy 
accommodation  there  at  all. 

4147.  You  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details? — No.  I  know  that  in 
some  of  the  courts  leading  out  of  the  Bigg  Market,  or  Newgate  Street,  the  public  house 
at  the  head  of  the  court  will  have  a  privy ;  but  the  people  living  up  the  court  will  have 
none,  and  sometimes  they  may  or  may  not  get  permission  to  use  it ;  perhaps  if  they  are 
good  customers  of  the  public  house  they  may. 

4148.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  notice  the  state  of  the  public  privies  about  the  town  ? 
— I  would  beg  to  hand  in  to  the  commissioners,  a  mass  of  papers  which  I  have  received 
at  different  times  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Turnbull  of  Alnwick ;  they  were  enclosed  to  me  by  him 
last  night,  and  relate  to  the  previous  correspondence  between  the  Town  Improvement 
committee,  the  various  authorities  of  the  corporation,  himself  and  myself,  with  respect  to 
the  public  privy  in  St.  Nicholas  churchyard,  which  has  long  been  complained  of  as  a 

aisance. 

4149.  The  first  of  these  letters  from  Mr.  Turnbull,  is  ^dated  the  27th  November  1850, 
And  was  placed  in  your  hands  as  secretary  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary 
Association,  and  alludes  to  this  privy  as  "  a  nuisance  of  the  most  noisome  and  unwhole- 
"  some  character,  that  it  is  possible  to  describe,"  emitting  "  poisonous  exhalations,"  an 
intolerable  stench,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

4150.  Then  in  your  reply,  dated  the  29th  November  1850,  you  stated,  that  you  would 
"  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  his  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Town  Improvement 
"  committee  of  the  town  council,  with  your  own  personal  confirmation  of  the  correctness 
"  of  his  statement."  You  also  added  that  this  nuisance  had  been  brought  before  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Superintending  Inspector  Rawlinson,  during  his  official  visit  to  Newcastle, 
but  that  "  you  feared  the  local  authorities  had  not  yet  taken  any  efficient  steps  to  remove 
,,  the  evil  ? " — I  did. 

4151.  Then,  on  the  11th  December  1850,  Mr.  Turnbull  enclosed  to  you  a  memorial, 
signed  by  between  seventy  and  eighty  of  the  neighbours,  and  entreating  the  removal  of 
this  i)rivy,  "  the  stench  and  effluvia,  and  noxious  exhalations  "  arising  from  which,  are 
there  described  as  "intolerable,"  "  offensive,"  "poisonous  and  dangerous,"  and  so  on? — 
Yes,  he  did. 

4152.  On  the  14th  December  1850,  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Turnbull,  and  stated,  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  sanitary  association  of  this  town  on  the  previous  day,  "  a  resolution, 
"  condemnatory  of  the  nuisance  in  question,  was  unanimously  adopted,  Avhich  together 
"  with  the  memorial  you  were  about  to  forward  at  once  to  the  Town  Improvement 
"  committee;"  and  again,  on  the  16th,  you  wrote  and  stated,  that  "you  had  that  morning 
"  met  the  chairman  of  the  Town  Imj^rovement  Committee,  and  that  he  had  anticipated 
"  you,  by  stating  that  directions  had  been  given  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
"  nuisance  ?  " — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4153.  Then,  some  two  or  three  weeks  later,  Mr.  TurnbuU  writes  to  you,  and  to  the 
chaii-man  of  the  Town  Improvement  committee,  letters  dated  4th  January,  1851,  stating 
"  that  nothing  had  yet  been  done  in  the  matter,"  and  that  he  had  been  informed  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  remove  the  nuisance,  but  to  endeavour  to 
remedy  it  ? — Yes. 

4154.  Then,  in  June  1851,  there  were  exchanged  five  letters  between  Mr.  Turnbull, 
yourself,  the  chairman  of  the  Town  Improvement  committee,  and  the  deputy  town  clerk, 
Mr.  Amott,  relative  to  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance,  which  Mr.  Turnbull  and  yourself 
considered  would  be  wholly  inadequate,  if  partial  ? — Yes. 
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4155.  From  that  time  till  November  1853,  the  matter,  so  for  as  this  correspondence  G.  Robinson,  Esq., 
goes,  appears  to  have  slumbered  ;  but  on  the  21st  and  2.3d  of  that  month,  in  short,  just  M.D. 
after  the  cessation  of  the  cholera,  I  find  Mr.  Turnbull  writing  some  four  or  five  letters  to   

the  mayor,  the  chairman  of  the  ToAvn  Improvement  committee,  and  yourself,  in  which  he  2'^*'^ 
alludes  to  the  previous  correspondence,  and  complains  of  the  inadequate  steps  taken  to  abate  ' 
the  nuisance,  Avhich  in  his  view  was  impossible  without  entirely  removing  it ;  the  last 
letter  to  yourself,  dated  the  25th  January,  in  this  year,  requesting  you  to  bring  the 
nuisance  and  correspondence  respecting  it  under  the  notice  of  this  Commission,  and 
mentioning  that  it  had  been  complained  of  by  two  inspectors  of  nuisances,  by  yourself, 
and  Dr.  Embleton,  and  as  I  understand  the  letter,  condemned  by  some  members  of  the 
town  council  and  Town  Improvement  committee  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4156.  Well,  and  in  what  state  is  it  now  ;  is  it  still  unremedied  ? — The  privy  exists  still. 
Mr.  Turnbull  complains  (and  I  think  justly),  that  the  existence  of  a  public  privy  in  the 
back  room  of  a  house,  immediately  behind  a  shop  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  town,  is  a  nuisance  which  can  only  be  removed  by  removing  the  privy  itself.  This  is 
under  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houses  in  Moseley  Street,  and  at  the  back  of  a  respectable  shop. 

4157.  Is  that  house  inhabited  ? — It  is;  the  rooms  above  the  public  privy  are  inhabited. 

4158.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  You  must  have  a  privy  somewhere? — I  think  the  position  of 
these  public  privies,  generally  speaking,  objectionable.  They  are  in  blocks  of  buildings 
under  the  same  roofs  as  inhabited  rooms ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  certainly  desirable  to 
separate  those  two  things. 

4159.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  privy  well  kept;  is  it  sufficiently  supplied  with  water,  so 
as  lo  be  as  little  offensive  as  possible? — I  cmnot  speak  to  that  point. 

{Mr.  Toiun  Clerk.)  It  is  flushed  with  water  twice  a  day. 

4160.  (3Ir.  Simon.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  scavenage  of  the  public 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  town  ? — I  should  say  that  the  scavenage  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, such  as  Grey  Street  and  Grainger  Street,  was  very  good  ;  but  when  you  get  into 
the  private  streets,  and  the  less  public  thoroughfares,  then  it  becomes  objectionable. 

4161.  (Chairman.)  I  see  in  your  lecture  of  the  10th  of  February,  1847,  you  allude 
to  narrow  lanes  and  crowded  courts  being  never  touched  by  the  scavenger,  and  the 
fever  hospital  report  of  the  same  year  speaks  in  the  same  Avay  of  scarlatina  having  been 
greatest  in  places  where  (inter  alia)  the  filth  was  unscavenged.  Has  that  state  of  things 
continued  from  that  time  till  the  last  summer  and  autumn  ? — I  think  so.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  corporation  scavengers  have  ever  cleaned  out  these  private  courts. 

4162.  Do  you  think  that  these  places,  because  of  their  being  private  property,  have 
remained  in  that  state  to  which  you  allude,  viz.,  as  absolutely  unscavenged  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  During  the  recent  epidemic,  and  since  then,  I  think  the  corporation 
have  aff"orded  greater  facilities  to  the  poor  people  in  some  districts,  in  respect  of 
allowing  them  to  get  their  kits  emptied  in  the  evening,  by  sending  round  carts  for  that 
purpose. 

4163.  (Mr.  Simon.)  How  long  has  that  been  the  case? — Only  I  think  during  or  since 
the  epidemic  of  185.3,  and  I  was  told  the  other  day  in  one  court  that  they  had  discontinued 
calling  in  tlie  evenings  lately. 

4164.  (Chairman.)  Did  any  accumulations  ever  collect  to  an  extent  which,  in  your 
opinion,  would  have  amounted  to  a  nuisance  ? — I  think  so.  > 

4165.  Were  they  not  under  those  circumstances  removed  ? — I  think  not.  I  have  seen 
accumulations  of  refuse,  and  during  the  cholera  I  was  particularly  struck,  I  think  on  the 
14th  of  September,  by  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  then  removal  of  these  accumulations. 
I  thought  it  did  more  harm  than  good.    Mr.  Lee  afterwards  caused  that  practice  to  cease. 

4166.  Since  the  years  1848  and  1849,  by  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  and  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Amendment  Act,  adequate  powers  liave  been  vested  in  certain  authorities 
for  the  removal  of  all  nuisances  calculated  to  prejudice  the  public  health.  Do 
you  think,  notwithstanding  this,  there  have  remained  accumulations  in  these  private 
courts  and  entries  for  considerable  periods,  which  could  properly  be  considered  to  be 
nuisances  ? — I  do,  decidedly.  The  causes  Avere  always  in  existence,  and  therefore,  even 
if  the  nuisances  Avere  removed,  they  Avould  soon  re-accumulate. 

4167.  In  your  opinion  the  accommodation  and  the  provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
population  in  these  courts  was  such  that  the  accumulation  and  re-accumulation  of  filth 
was  inevitable  ? — I  think  so. 

4168.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  improvement  in  paving,  has  there  not? — ^Yes  ;  I 
think  every  year.  I  do  not  know  in  how  many  streets,  but  I  have  noticed  that  certain 
streets  have  been  paved,  and  that  some  sewers  have  been  made. 

4169.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  any  other  point  that  you  can  speak  of  ?— 
I  do  not  remember  any  other. 

4170.  Have  you  recently,  on  going  into  houses,  had  occasion  to  notice  that  the  AA'alls 
Avere  damp  ? — Certainty.  There  are  many  houses  in  this  town  the  Avails  of  Avhich  must 
always  be  damp  as  long  as  the  houses  remain  ir,  their  present  situation. 

4171.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  they  Avere  filthy  and  unwholesome? — The  accumu- 
lation of  filth  in  the  courts  and  about  the  houses,  and  the  necessary  retention  of  fcecal 
matters  in  the  rooms  and  the  soakage  of  impure  water  into  the  back  wall  of  the  houses, 
conjointly,  I  think,  Avould  make  a  condition  which  one  Avould  describe  as  filthy  and 
unwholesome. 
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r.  Robinson,  Esq.,      4172,  Have  those  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings  been  properly  cleansed  from  time 
_J   •  to  time,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — During  the  epidemics  I  think  they  have  been  cleansed  as 

27th  Jan  ]  854  ^®  ^^^^  could  be,  but  the  soakage  into  the  walls  of  the  houses,  I  think,  was  a  matter 

*  '        "    which  could  not  immediately  be. reached. 

4173.  {Mr.  Simon})  Between  1848  and  1853,  were  you  aware  of  anything  like  an 
organized  inspection  of  houses  for  any  such  purpose  ? — I  was  not. 

4174.  Or  of  any  regulations  having  been  issued  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome 
dwellings  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  regulations  having  been  issued  to  thai  effect. 

4175.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  often  found  houses  in  a  state  which  you  would  consider 
called  for  white-washing,  cleansing,  and  purifying  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  in  every  case, 
where  epidemic  disease  shows  itself  in  an  ill-conditioned  house  such  steps  should  be  taken 
immediately. 

4176.  Do  you  think  generally,  that  the  houses  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  town  are  in  a  tolerable  and  satisfactorily  inhabitable  state  ? — They 
certainly,  speaking  generally,  are  not  in  a  good  sanitary  condition,  and  I  have  seen  houses 
which  I  certainly  think  quite  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

4177.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  you  aware  whether  any  houses  nave  been  closed  as  unfit  for 
human  habitation  ? — I  have  heard  that  some  houses  have  been  closed. 

4178.  {Chairman.)  Previous  to  August  1853? — No;  during  the  recent  epidemic  and 
since  the  epidemic. 

4179.  {Mr.  Inspector  of  Nuisances  Charlton.)  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  an 
inspector  of  nuisances,  who  had  the  power  given  to  him,  and  did  occasionally  get  the 
premises  white- washed,  and  then  compel  the  landlord  to  give  him  that  cleansing  cost  ? — 
I  am  aware  that  under  the  Acts,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  the  board  of  guardians 
have  the  power  of  appointing  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  from  occasional  notices  in  the 
papers  I  believe  that  such  an  officer  has  been  appointed  and  has  acted,  but  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  he  has  acted. 

4180.  {Chairman.)  We  know  very  well  that  he  has  had  the  power,  but  are  you  aware 
of  that  officer  having  put  his  powers  into  operation  previous  to  the  late  outbreak  in 
September  1853  ? — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  he  has  acted. 

4181.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  house  accommodation  for 
the  poor  has  increased  within  the  last  few  years  as  rapidly  as  the  poprdation  ?— 
Mr.  Grainger  in  making  his  new  streets  has  abolished  a  great  many  old  localities  where  the 
poor  used  to  nestle,  and  the  railway  has  abolished  a  great  many  more,  and  the  population 
has  been  increasing  all  the  time,  especially  by  the  immigration  of  the  Irish  and  so  on  ;  now 
do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  house  accommodation  for  the  poor  has  increased  within 
the  last  few  years  as  fast  as  the  population  has  ? — The  number  of  houses  has  increased  in 
a  very  rapid  ratio  ;  but  these  new  houses  have  been  built  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  old 
municipal  borough,  and  I  think  in  some  respects  their  sanitary  condition,  quite  as  bad, 
or  nearly  as  bad,  as  that  of  the  older  tenemented  liouses.  Speaking  merely  as  to  the 
number  of  houses,  I  think  that  they  may  have  increased  almost  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  population. 

4183.  Then  the  crowding  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  borough  is  not  greater  than 
it  was,  say  a  few  years  since  ? — Not  greater  perhaps  than  it  was  five  or  ten  years  since. 

4184.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Thus  far  the  questions  which  we  have  asked  you  have  been  such  as 
we  should  ask  of  any  physician  practising  in  the  town  ;  but  we  should  now  be  glad  to 
receive  any  statement  you  may  have  to  make  in  respect  of  the  memorial  which  you 
transmitted  to  Lord  Palmerston,  the  words  of  which  impute  negligence  to  the  local 
authorities? — The  paper,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Public  Health, 
November  1847,  aUuded  to  certain  powers  which  the  town  council  possessed  under 
the  Town  Improvement  Act  of  1846,  and  specified  certain  clauses  in  that  Act  conferring 
those  powers.  I  must  adhere  very  much  to  the  opinions  which  I  then  expressed  as  to  the 
negligence  of  the  local  authorities  in  not  carrying  into  effect  these  salutary  powers.  There 
is  a  Town  Improvement  Act  of  1850,  which  I  have  not  seen;  but  I  think  this  Act  of  1846 
contains  the  principal  powers  for  sanitary  purposes  which  were  possessed  by  them 
previously  to  the  last  Town  Improvement  Act. 

4185.  {Chairman^  We  have  been  alluding  to  this  Act  of  1846  all  along ;  smoke  con- 
sumption, privy  emptying,  house  white-washing  and  cleansing,  and  so  on  ? — I  made  one 
or  two  memoranda  from  glancing  over  the  Act  a  short  time  since.  I  may,  perhaps,  with 
your  permission,  go  through  one  or  two  of  those  points.  Clauses  58  and  59  say,  "Whereas 
it  would  be  conducive  to  the  convenience  and  health  of  the  inhabitants  "&c.,  and  enact 
that  streets,  not  highways,  may  be  levelled  and  paved  by  the  council,  at  the  expense  of 
the  owners  of  the  houses.  Now  I  think  there  are  many  streets  which  are  not  highways 
which  are  not  yet  levelled  and  paved  ;  and  I  think  the  unpaved  condition  of  the  streets, 
particularly  in  this  clay  soil,  is  objectionable. 

4186.  {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  Will  you  just  mention  those  streets  b}-  name  you  go  on? 
— I  should  probably  select  streets  within  the  borough. 

4187.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Within  the  ancient  borough,  because  it  does  not  apply 
elsewhere  ? — I  can  mention  one  or  two  now,  probably.  There  is  a  street  leading  from 
the  end  of  Argyle  Street,  by  the  goods  station  of  the  railway,  Minden  Street.  There  is 
St.  Thomas's  Crescent,  and  Vine  Lane,  and  Buxton  Street.  I  do  not  know  whetlier  private 
courts  are  considered  to  come  within  that  clause  or  not. 

{Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Scarcely  a  private  court. 
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41 88.  (Chairman.)  Those  that  you  have  mentioned  are  all  thoroughfares,  are  they?—  G.  Robimon,  Esq., 
Yes,  •  _J  \ 

{Mr.  Totvn  Clerk)  These  would  be  streets  made  by  individuals,  imperfectly  paved,  and    ^y^jj  j^i,  1854, 
opened  out  to  the  public.    That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  position  of  these  different  streets.  

4189.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Are  they  not  under  your  control,  under  that 
clause  ? — I  think  we  might  possibly  have  applied  that  clause  to  them.  Possibly  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  long  dedicated  to  the  public  to  have  become  highways  ;  still  they  are 
public  streets,  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

(Dr.  Robinson.)  The  67th  clause  gives  the  council  power  to  regulate  the  levels  of  streets 
and  drains.  Now,  the  state  of  the  house  I  have  mentioned  in  Rosemary  Lane,  I  think, 
shows  clearly  tliat  the  level  of  that  drain,  being  above  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  had  not  been 
properly  regulated.  Then,  again,  the  79th  clause  gives  power  to  the  council  to  construct 
sewers  in  or  under  any  streets  within  the  borough. 

4190.  {Mr.  Simon.)  They  have  constructed  a  great  many  sewers,  have  they  not? — Yes, 
I  think  they  have  ;  but  there  is  an  evil  connected  with  the  sewers'-rate,  to  which  I  have 
more  than  once  directed  attention,  viz.,  that  the  sewers'  rate  is  levied  from  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  at  any  rate,  from  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  old  municipal  borough, 
while  a  sewer,  perhaps,  is  merely  made  in  two  or  three  streets  in  each  year ;  so  that  a 
person  might  go  on  paying  the  sewers'  rate  for  a  number  of  years,  and  yet  not  have  his 
own  street  sewered. 

4191.  {Chairman.)  That  occurs  everywhere,  more  or  less? — The  89th  clause  gives 
powers  for  preventing  smoke,  and  the  carrying  on  of  trades  occasioning  noxious  and 
ofiensive  effluvia,  under  a  penalty.  Now  there  are  ofliensive  trades  carried  on  in  this,  as 
in  other  large  towns,  which,  of  course,  I  would  not  object  to  under  proper  regulations  ; 
but  I  have  known  them  carried  on  otherwise,  and  have  known  both  garbage  and  refuse 
of  various  kinds  to  accumulate  within  the  municipal  borough.  I  could  mention  two  or 
three  cases.  Back  Lane,  at  the  corner  of  Gallowgate,  and  so  on. 

4192.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — The  9  2d  clause  requires  owners  of  existing  houses  to 
provide  a  privy  and  ash-pit.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  having  been  exercised  in  any  one 
instance.  The  93d  clause  requires  privies  to  be  provided  in  new  houses  I  am  informed 
(I  think  it  has  also  been  given  in  evidence)  that  certain  houses  were  built  in  or  near 
Hanover  Square  without  privies. 

4193.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Is  that  within  the  borough? — {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Yes. 

4194.  {Chairman.)  I  cited  a  report  by  the  inspector  of  nuisances  to  that  effect,  as 
regards  some  premises  in  Eddie's  Entry  ? — Yes.  Then,  again,  the  94th  clause  requires 
privies  to  be  emptied  when  ordered  by  the  council.  I  think,  if  the  privies  had  been 
emptied  a  little  more  frequently,  such  accumulations  as  I  have  seen  would  not  have 
existed. 

4195.  {Mr.  Simon.)  At  the  period  of  the  cholera,  you  thought  it  advisable,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Lee,  that  the  accumulations  should  not  be  disturbed,  but  should  rather  be 
covered  over  ? — Yes. 

4196.  That  was  by  reason  of  the  great  amount  of  the  accumulations  ? — Yes.  I  observed 
it  on  the  14th,  and  I  was  taken  ill  myself  the  same  night.  There  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  connection  between  the  circumstances.  On  going  up  Westgate  Hill,  I  saw  that 
large  quantities  of  refuse  and  filth  were  being  carried  out  of  some  entries  there,  and 
certainly  the  effluvia  were  very  repulsive  ;  and,  at  a  time  like  that,  I  think  they  were 
likely  to  produce  nausea  and  predispose  to  cholera. 

4197.  If  arrears  of  this  kind  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  it  becomes  positively  dangerous 
to  remove  them  ? — Yes,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic.  The  97th  clause  requires 
houses  to  be  cleansed  and  whitewashed  when  necessary.  I  do  not  think  that  that  clause 
has  been  sufficiently  acted  upon.  Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  it  has 
been  exercised. 

4198.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  It  might  be  exercised  without  your  knowledge  ? — Yes.  The 
104th  clause  requires  stagnant  pools,  filth,  &c.,  to  be  cleansed.  I  have  seen  stagnant 
pools  and  filth  notwithstanding. 

4199.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Where? — In  a  brick  field  near  Buxton  Street,  which  was  alluded 
to  yesterday. 

4200.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  near  Shield  Field  ?— A  little  below  Shield  Field. 

4201.  (Mr  Simon.)  Between  Pandon  Bank  and  Buxton  Street? — Yes. 

4202.  {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  A  stagnant  pool  in  a  brick  yard  ? — Yes.  I  have  also  seen 
filth  I  may  say  almost  all  over  the  town  ;  at  any  rate  within  the  municipal  boundary. 
The  105th  clause  empowers  the  council  to  order  prosecutions  for  public  nuisances.  Now,  I 
think  that  the  corporation  midden  at  the  Ouse  Burn,  which  I  sa.w  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber last,  was  a  public  nuisance,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  corporation  have  ever  ordered 
a  prosecution  for  it.  The  109th  clause  empowers  the  corporation  to  make  bye-laws  for 
various  sanitary  purposes  ;  among  others,  for  regulating  lodging-houses.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  such  byelaws  were  made  between  1846  and  September  1853.  I  think  those  are 
the  chief  points  in  this  Act  of  1846,  and  I  may  mention  that  I  directed  attention  to  the 
subject  in  November  1847,  and  that  those  remarks  of  mine,  and  the  remarks  made  at  the 
same  time  by  various  speakers,  were  quoted  and  alluded  to  by  Lord  Morpeth,  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  Public  Health  Act,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  allude  to  one  or  two  of  these 
fiuotations.    Here  is  one  :  "  A  few  short  months  ago,  Bishop  Riddell,  the  Rev.  J,  Stand  on, 
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G.  RobinsoT),  Esq.,  "  a.ud  Dr.  Cbarlton  were  in  communication,  with  the  authorities  of  Newcastle,  to  repre- 
M.D.  "  sent  to  them  the  filthy,  overcrowded,  and  infected  condition  of  Sandg§te  and  the  neigh- 

  "  bouring  localities.    The  project  was  then  entei'tained  of  removing  fever  patients  to  a 

27th  Jan.  1854.     a  more  open  elevated  part  of  the  town,  where  in  some  temporary  or  other  building,  their 

~ — '   "  chance  of  recovery  would  be  greater,  while  the  spread  of  the  infection  among  the  inha- 

"  bitants  would  be  kept  in  check.  A  similar  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Greenhow,  at 
"  the  time  of  the  cholera.  Dr.  Browning,  in  the  paper  which  he  read  in  Newcastle  in 
"  1838,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  gave  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
"  success  of  such  a  removal  in  the  case  of  the  plague.  But  the  proposal  of  June  last  in 
"  Newcastle  was  not  adopted.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  infected  district  has  since 
"  undergone  little  amendment,  and  the  fever  has  extended  its  ravages.  The  Rev.  J.  Standon 
"  is  dead,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Riddell  is  dead  ;  martyrs  to  their  self-denying  devotion  to 
"  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity."  I  allude  to  this  merely  to  shew  that  the  filthy  over- 
crowded and  infected  condition  of  Sandgate  and  the  neighbouring  localities  was  then 
publicly  and  pointedly  alluded  to.  Then  there  are  some  quotations  from  an  account  of 
a  public  meeting  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Dr.  Headlam  said  "  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
"  streets  and  suburbs  were  rising  with  the  same  disadvantages  ;  streets  Avere  built  without 
"  sewers,  the  ground  not  even  levelled,  and  the  soil  in  the  centre  saturated  with  filth." 
This  speech  was  made  in  February  1848. 

420.3.  (3Ir.  Totvn  Clerk.)  Alluding  to  the  suburbs? — He  alluded  to  the  suburbs. 
'•'  '  Mr.  Currie  of  the  Working  Men's  Association,  said  :  '  He  and  other  members  of  the 
"  '  committee  were  appalled  by  the  scenes  they  had  witnessed.  He  had  never  conceived 
"  'that  a  locality  existed  in  so  miserable  a  condition  as  Sandgate.  There  was  not  a  privy 
"  'in  its  whole  length  or  breadth.'  Mr.  Gallon  resided  in  Westgate.  He  said  that  'The 
"  '  annua]  value  of  the  property  was  25,000^.  but  little  more  of  the  property'  than  was 
"  '  valued  at  5,000^.  was  sewered ;  that  was  in  Westgate  ;  places  quite  as  bad  as  Sandgate.' " 
"  Dr.  White  said  '  The  statements  of  Mr.  Currie  and  Mr.  Gallon  were  not  over- 
"  '  charged.  The  misery  of  Sandgate  could  not  be  conceived ;  it  must  be  seen  to  be 
"  '  realized.  In  one  single  room  in  that  locality  he  had  seen  thirteen  cases  of  fever.' 
"  Mr.  Greenho^v  said,  '  They  were  too  well  aware  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  fever  in 
"  '  Newcastle  for  some  time  past.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  while  the  gaol  was 
"  '  surrounded  by  fever  there  laad  been  even  less  disease  than  usual  within  its  walls.  To 
"  '  what  was  thi-s  to  be  attributed  ?  Simply  to  the  adoption  within  the  pi'ison  of  those 
"  '  sanitary  regulations  which  it  was  their  object  to  extend  to  the  whole  community.' " 
I  allude  to  these  observations  merely  to  show  that  the  defective  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town  in  general,  and  of  certain  districts  in  particular,  was  then  pointedly  and  publicly 
alluded  to. 

4204.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  spoke  of  the  authorities  neglecting  to  enforce  these  laws  ; 
are  you  aware  whether  any  particular  cases  have  been  pointedly  brought  under  their 
notice  ? — During  the  time  the  Sanitary  Association  was  in  active  operation,  we  continually 
made  representations  to  the  Town  Improvement  committee,  and  we  sent  certain  memorials 
to  the  town  council.  I  have  not  a  record  of  all  these  complaints  and  memorials  or  repre- 
sentations. The  minutes  of  the  Town  Improvement  committee  and  of  the  town  council  will 
doubtless  shew  them. 

420/5.  (Mr.  Neivton.)  Do  you  recollect  the  Rev.  George  Harris  and  myself  attending  as  a 
deputation  from  the  Sanitary  Association  to  the  Town  Improvement  committee,  and  laying 
before  them  the  condition  of  Sandgate  in  1 849  ;  Dr.  Headlam,  I  believe,  was  in  the 
chair  ? — I  know  I  formed  part  of  a  deputation  both  to  the  town  council,  and  to  the  Town 
Improvement  committee,  on  the  subject  of  the  defective  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  in 
general  and  of  particular  nuisances. 

4206.  (Chairriian.)  How  long  was  the  association  in  action  ? — About  two  years ;  we 
ceased  our  exertions  when  Mr.  Rawlinson  came  down,  because  we  expected  that  the  Public 
Health  Act  would  be  applied.    It  was  during  1847,  1848,  and  1849  that  we  were  active. 

4207.  (Mr.  Simo7i.)  Can  you  call  to  mind  what  subjects  particularly  you  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  town  council  ? — That  public  necessary  in  St.  Nicholas'  churchyard  I  know 
was  alluded  to. 

4208.  As  respects  the  general  application  of  the  law,  or  the  procuring  of  new  laws  on  the 
subject  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  can  you  recollect  any  points  that  you  brought 
before  them  ? — The  minute  book  of  the  Sanitary  Association,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was 
destroyed  ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  some  difficulty  in  furnishing  dates  and  particulars ;  but 

Vide  ante.  p.  275-  I  know  that  complaints  were  made,  based  upon  such  particulars  as  are  described  in  the 
277.  appendix  to  that  report  of  the  Sanitary  Association,  and  such  as  are  described  in  the 

Vide  ante.  p.  217-  abstract  published  in  the  Journal  of  Public  Health. 

2^^'  4209.  (Mr.  Neiuton.)  Do  not  you  remember,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  that 

the  whole  sanitary  condition  of  Nev/castle  was  brought  before  the  committee  ? — I 
know  it  was  repeatedly.  We  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  town  council,  which  was 
presented  bv  Sir  John  Fife,  urging  the  appointment  of  a  health  committee  or  sanitary 
committee  (  f  the  town  council.  That  was  in  1848.  A  previous  recommendation  to  the 
same  effect  had  baen  made  in  1847. 

4210.  (Chairman)  And  a  committee  was  formed  ? — No,  not  till  the  late  outbreak  of 
cholera  ;  not  till  September  last. 
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4211.  (Mr.  Simon.)   The  memorialists    "vyho    signed  the  recent   address    to  Lord  G.  Bobinson,  Esq., 
Palmerston  imply  that  the  absence  of  such  provisions  for  the  public  health  as  they  would  M.D. 
have  recommended,  occasioned  the  severity  of  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  ? — I  think   

so.    I  think  that  the  cholera  was,  as  it  were,  invited  to  Newcastle  by  the  defective     27th  Jan.  1854. 

sanitary  condition  of  the  place,  and  its  mortality  aggravated  by  that  defective  sanitary 

condition. 

4212.  (Ghcurman.)  Supposing  that  the  same  measures,  which  in  the  year  1848-49 
proved,  or  are  generally  supposed  to  have  proved,  effectual  in  rendering  the  then  epidemic 
of  cholera  light,  had  been  carried  on  systematically  from  that  time  to  1853,  or  had  been 
repeated  in  the  beginning  of  1853,  do  you  think  that  that  would  have  had  an  effect  in 
mitigating  the  ravages  of  the  recent  epidemic  ? — I  do,  most  decidedly. 

4213.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  any  remark  to  offer  on  what  have  been  the  obstacles  to 
the  adoption  of  these  measures  ? — That  is  rather  delicate  ground  perhaps  to  go  upon,  and 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  that  memorial,  I  certainly 
alluded  to  the  awkward  and  peculiar  position  in  which  the  corporation  of  this  town  was 
placed,  as  a  public  body  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  local  laws  against  nuisances, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  at  the  same  time  to  a  certain  extent  the  originator 
and  maintainer  of  certain  nuisances.  I  alluded  particularly  to  the  corporation  refuse- 
heaps  or  middens.  I  asserted,  and  I  must  still  say,  that  it  seemed  to  me  incongruous  and 
improper  for  the  local  body  charged  with  the  power  of  prosecuting  public  nuisances,  to 
create  and  continue  what  I  considered  to  l:)e  public  nuisances.  I  would  allude  particularly 
to  a  large  collection  of  refuse  near  the  Ouse  Burn,  near  the  Glasshouse  Bridge. 

4214.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  ? — ^There  is  a  public  midden  which  has  been  provided 
in  Sandgate,  but  I  think  that  that  has  been  provided  during  the  last  few  months  only, 
probably  during  or  since  the  epidemic  of  1853. 

4215.  Do  you  mean  at  the  head  of  the  Swirle  ? — Near  the  head  of  the  Swirle,  in 
Sandgate. 

4216.  Considering  the  circumstances  of  that  locality — considering  the  great  want  of 
private  middens  there  which  has  been  certified,  would  not  you  have  thought  it  desirable 
to  provide  a  public  midden  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  ? — Yes,  periiaps  ;  it  is  a  choice  of 
two  evils, 

4217.  Would  you  press  a  complaint  against  the  existence  of  that  midden? — Unless  it 
be  regularly  and  very  frequently  cleansed,  I  should  say  that  the  continuance  of  a  mass 
of  reftise  of  that  character  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  and  densely  populated  district, 
would  be  injurious  to  health. 

4218.  Has  it  been  insufficiently  cleansed  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  frequency  with 
which  it  has  been  cleansed.    I  have  seen  a  considerable  quantity  of  filth  there. 

4219.  (To  Mr.  Newton.)  As  it  is  in  your  district,  can  you  tell  us  whether  it  is 
regularly  cleansed  ? — It  has  been  kept  very  clean  while  the  Commissioners  have  been  here. 
It  was  very  dirty  a  day  or  two  before  you  came. 

4220.  Before  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  what  was  its  condition  ? — It  was  not  there 
then. 

4221.  (Mr.  Simon  to  Br.  Robinson.)  Would  your  complaint  against  the  middens 
which  you  have  mentioned  relate  to  their  position  being  wrongly  chosen  for  them,  and  as 
being  too  near  to  houses  ? — Yes.  I  know  also  that  in  1849  another  of  the  public 
privies  was  complained  of;  one  leading  out  of  Nun's  Lane  into  Newgate  Street. 

4222.  {Mr,  Newton.)  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  light  at  night  in  some  of  the 
public  privies  of  the  town,  and  that  in  those  places  pockets  are  frequently  picked  ? — I  have 
not  visited  them  at  night. 

4223.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Bryson.)  Are  any  of  these  public  privies  lighted  ? — Yes. 

4224.  Is  the  one  at  Glasshouse  Bridge  lighted  ? — I  think  not. 

4225.  Lime  Street  ? — I  think  not. 

4226.  North  Shore  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

4227.  Swirle  ? — I  do  not  remember,  I  think  it  is. 

4228.  Causey  Bank  ?— That  is  not  lighted. 

4229.  Burn  Bank  ? — I  think  not. 

4230.  Stockbridge  ? — I  think  not ;  it  is  not  used  at  pre>^ent ;  we  are  making  improve- 
ments in  the  sewerage  there. 

4231.  High  Crane?— That  I  think  is  lighted. 

4232.  Salt  House  Entry  ?— It  is  not. 

4233.  Javel  Group  ? — I  think  not. 

4234.  Skinner's  Burn?— I  think  not. 

4235.  Castle  Garth  ?— That  is  lighted. 

4236.  St.  Nicholas  Churchyard?— That  is  lighted, 

4237.  Pilgrim  Street?— That  is  lighted. 

4238.  High  Bridge  ?— That  is  lighted. 

4239.  Nun's  Lane  ?— That  is  lighted. 

4240.  V^egetable  Market  ?— That  is  lighted. 

4241 .  There  are  two  apparently  there  ? — Tiney  are  botli  lighted 

4242.  Hay  Market  ?— That  is  lighted. 

4243.  Fish  Market  ?— I  am  not  clear. 

4244.  Cattle  Market  ?— I  think  not. 
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G.  Robinson,  Esq.,      4245.  (i¥r.  Tovjii  Clerk  to  Dr.  Robinson.)  Was  the  non-lighting  of  the  privies  one  of 
M.D.  the  subjects  of  complaint  ? — No  ;  I  made  no  allusion  to  that. 

  (Mr.  Totvn  Clerk.)  I  think  if  Dr.  Robinson  had  mentioned  it  to  the  Town  Improvement 

27th  Jan.  1854.    committee  they  would  have  ordered  them  all  to  be  lighted. 

4246.  {ChoArman  to  Dr.  Robinson.)  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  churchyards  here  ?  

They  were  crowded.  The  ground  was  raised  four  or  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
surface,  in  some  places  perhaps  more.    It  was  represented  to  Mr.  RawKnson. 

4247.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  circumstance  of  the  side  of  a  churchyard  wall 
giving  way  ?— In  All  Saints'  chui'chyard  ;  yes. 

4248.  Are  they  generally  in  a  good  condition  ? — In  a  very  bad  condition. 

4249.  (Mr.  Simon.)  There  is  a  cemetery  without  the  town,  is  there  not? — Yes,  two 
private  cemeteries. 

4250.  (Chairman.)  The  churcliyards  were  al),  I  believe,  closed  during  the  epidemic  ? — 
They  were 

4251.  Have  any  of  them  been  re -opened  i— IN  oc  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  complained  of 
J  esmond  cemetery,  it  was  not  properly  drained  ;  but  I  believe  that  since  then  there  has 
been  a  deep  drain  made  there. 

4252.  With  reference  to  the  water,  what  have  you  to  state  ? — I  certainly  ascribe  the 
late  prevalence  of  the  cholera  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  impure  water,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Tyne  water  having  been  used  during  this  last  summer. 

4253.  (Mr.  Simon.  )  What  was  your  experience  of  the  water  ? — It  was  muddy,  so 
muddy  that  I  was  not  inclined  to  use  it. 

4254.  Had  it  any  unpleasant  smell  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

4255.  (Chairman.)  You  never  noticed  any  bad  smell  or  taste? — I  did  not. 

4256.  Did  you  feel  called  upon  to  give  any  advice  to  your  patients  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  it  ?— I  think  there  was  a  pretty  general  feeling  against  the  use  of  the  water,  and 
that  all  persons  who  could  get  any  better  did  not  use  it.  1  had  a  specimen  of  the  impure 
water  given  to  me  at  the  time  ;  it  contained  a  large  shrimp,  and  various  marine  animals. 

,  I  think  this  bottle  was  handed  in  to  the  board  of  guardians  as  a  specimen  of  the  bad 

water  on  the  14th. 

4257.  The  Whittle  Dean  water  ordinarily  is  good  enough — Yes. 

4258.  (Mr.  Simon.)  So  that  that  impure  water  had  been  derived  from  the  river,  not 
from  the  Whittle  Dean  ? — Yes. 

4259.  (Chairman.)  And  filtered  I — I  thought  the  filter  must  have  been  rather  a  convenient 
one  to  let  those  animals  pass.  I  have  also  a  complaint  to  make  against  the  pant  water.  I 
heard  during  the  time  of  the  cholera  complaints  of  the  pant  water.  I  know  that  persons 
who  used  the  water  from  different  pants  complained  very  much  both  of  the  smell  and  the 
taste  of  it. 

4260.  Do  you  know  the  particular  pants  ?— Blackett's  pant  was  one. 

4261.  Is  that  supplied  by  the  Whittle  Dean  company? — No.  I  examined  into  some  points 
connected  with  the  Pudding  Chare  the  other  day,  and  I  find  that  the  water  now  supplied 
to  the  poor  in  some  parts  is  quite  unfit  for  use. 

4262.  Is  that  near  the  Blackett  pant  ? — No,  they  get  their  water  from  other  pants,  the 
Bigg  Market  pant,  and  the  Black  Horse  pant  in  Newgate  Street. 

4263.  These  pants,  which  you  are  speaking  of,  are  supplied  l:)y  springs  ? — I  think  they 
ai-e.    There  ai-e  two  pants  in  Newgate  Street  in  particular. 

4264.  They  are  supplied  by  springs  ? — Yes. 

4265.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  They  have  their  water  supplied,  I  think,  by  the  spring  on  the 
North  Elswick  estate  ? — I  do  not  know  the  source  of  supply,  but  only  the  condition  of 
the  water  taken  from  them. 

4266.  (Chairman.)  That  in  Newgate  Street  you  thought  unfit  for  drinking? — Yes. 

4267.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  Could  you  give  me  the  date  at  which  it  was  so  foul  ? — On  the 
17th  of  January.  I  may  observe  that,  in  the  case  of  these  houses  in  Pudding  Chare,  they 
formerly  for  <i  length  of  time  were  supplied  by  the  Whittle  Dean  company,  but  in  con- 
sequence in  one  instance  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  an  adjacent  yard,  in  which  a  tap  was 
placed,  objecting  to  the  continuance  of  tlie  tap  there,  the  company  cut  it  off",  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  people  were  then  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  these  pants  for 
a  supply  of  water.  Several  people,  whose  names  I  have,  say  that  they  get  their  water 
from  that  pant  in  the  Bigg  Market,  which  water  yellows  and  dirties  the  clothes,  and 
stinks.  One  Avoman  says  that  she  is  obliged  to  steal  water  ;  that  she  has  often  offered  to 
pay  the  landlord  if  he  would  lay  on  the  water,  but  in  vain.  The  water  was  laid  on  and 
was  paid  for  regularly,  but  was  cut  off"  nearly  a  year  since,  because  the  owner  of  the 
adjacent  yard  objected  to  the  people  dirtying  and  quarrelling  in  his  yard.  This  person  and 
the  other  tenants  off"ered  to  put  the  water  at  their  own  expense  into  their  houses,  but  the 
landlord  said  he  wouild  not  have  his  property  injured.  Another  person  says  that  the  Bigg 
Market  pant  water  stinks  and  dirties  the  clothes,  that  they  send  to  the  Manor's  pant  for 
water  :  that  the  pant  in  the  Bigg  Market  and  the  Black  Horse  pant  are  frequently  off",  so 
that  they  cannot  get  it  at  all.  I  saw  some  of  this  water  ;  I  also  got  a  specimen  from  the 
pant.  Some  complained  that  the  water  smelt  as  if  the  kits  had  been  emptied  into  it.  I 
am  speaking  of  it  during  my  visit. 

4268.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  an  analysis  of  it? — No  ;  but  I  had  a  specimen  of  it,  the 
water  contained  flocculent  matter,  and  it  stank  that  morning. 
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4269.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  from  refu.se  matter  having  been  thrown  into  the  pant?  a.  Robinson,  Esq., 
— I  cannot  answer  that ;  1  think  it  very  probable  tliat  by  some  means  or  other  impurities  M.D. 
have  been  thrown  into  or  otherwise  got  into  tlie  pants  or  into  the  water  coming  from 
them. 

4270.  Are  there  any  regulations  for  the  cleansing  of  public  pants  ? — I  am  not  aware. 
That  is  a  point  on  wliich  the  corporation  officers  can  better  speak. 

{Mr.  Town  C'ler!,-.)  These  jjants  are  maintained  by  the  corporation  for  tlie  gratuitous 
use  of  the  public,  therefore  their  officers  attend  to  them.  Tliey  are  not  in  my  department ; 
I  know  nothing  about  them. 

(Dr.  Robinson.)  These  poor  people  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  pants  from  the  circum- 
stances I  have  mentioned.    They  cannot  get  water  from  the  Whittle  Dean  company. 

4271.  {Ghainnayn.)  Or  rather  their  landlord  will  not  let  them  get  water  from  the 
Whittle  Dean  company  ? — -Yes  ;  I  understand  that  in  this  case  it  was  the  objection  of 
the  landlord  and  of  the  occupier  of  the  adjacent  premises  ;  and  their  neighbours  dare  not 
give  them  water  because  then  they  are  liable  to  a  penalty.  People  complain  that  they 
cannot  get  water  from  those  who  have  the  water,  or  from  the  company ;  that  the  pants 
in  the  Bigg  Market  and  the  High  Bridge  were  frequently  off ;  that  they  were  off  on 
certain  days  ;  that  the  Vicar's  pump  was  also  sometimes  locked  ;  that  the  water  from 
the  Bigg  Market  pant  was  like  muck  and  could  not  be  used.  I  have  taken  down  the 
words.  A  girl  from  this  house  brought  us  some  water  from  the  Bigg  Market  pant 
while  we  were  there,  which  was  bottled  in  our  ])resence  and  stank,  having  the  smell  of 
human  excrement.  A  friend  who  was  witli  me  felt  quite  nauseated  by  the  smell.  I 
took  a  bottle  of  that  water  home,  and  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  went  to  the  pant 
with  a  clean  new  bottle,  and  took  a  bottle  full  of  it,  and  it  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  flocculent  whitish  brown  deposit,  and  certainly  1  should  say  that  that  water  was 
calculated  to  predispose  to  cholera  if  the  choleraic  poison  existed. 

4272.  {Mr  Simon.)  Do  you  know  as  to  any  of  the  other  pants  ? — I  have  heard 
complaints  of  impurities  in  other  pants,  and  from  their  situation  in  some  instances — I 
particularly  allude  to  the  pant  at  the  corner  of  Darn  Crook — I  should  say  that  the 
water  from  that  pant  would  very  probably  be  contaminated,  and  the  water  from  Blackett 
pant  also,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  close  to  a  public  privy,  or  if  not  close  to  a 
public  privy,  close  to  considerable  deposits  of  filth  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

4273.  Generally  speaking,  should  you  consider  those  pants  supplied  by  springs  fit  to 
supply  the  population  ? — No  ;  I  should  think  it  an  act  of  kindness  to  do  away  with 
those  pants. 

4274.  (Chairman.)  And  to  have  no  pants  except  those  supplied  by  the  Whittle  Dean 
company  ? — No. 

4275.  (Mr.  Simon.)  As  to  the  occurrence  of  cholera  in  houses  free  from  sanitary  evils, 
can  you  mention  to  us  many  cases  of  that  sort  ? — I  entertain  a  conviction,  a  strong 
opinion  at  least,  that  in  no  part  of  NeM'r^astle  are  there  houses  free  from  sanit;uy  defects 
of  one  kind  or  another.  In  some  districts,  one  evil,  in  some  another  may  preponderate, 
but  speaking  generally,  I  do  not  know  any  district  which  I  should  say  is  in  a  first-rate 
sanitary  condition.  If  you  take  the  map  of  Newcastle  and  put  your  fingei'  on  ajiy  one 
point,  I  think  I  can  show  you  within  a  short  distance  of  that  point  sanitary  evils. 

4276.  Take  the  neigiibo\u-hood  of  Gibson  Street,  including  Richmond  Street, 
Howard  Street,  Buxton  Street,  Regent  Terrace,  and  Ridley  Villas  ? — -Yes  :  Buxton 
Street  is  unpaved  and  undrained.  There  is  a  large  brick-field  with  a  quantity  of  water 
about  it,  and  there  are  cellar  dwellings. 

4277-  Richmond  Sti-eet  ? — In  Richmond  Street  the  paving  was  in  a  veiy  bad  condition  ; 
it  has  been  improved  recently.  There  are  privies  there,  and  houses  are  built  back  to  back 
with  the  privies  close  upon  each  other. 

4278.  {Ghairman.)  There  is  no  thorough  ventilation  through  the  inter\'ening  spice  in 
any  way  ? — No. 

4279.  (Mr.  Simon.)  It  is  an  oblong,  with  privies  occupying  the  area  in  the  middle  ? — 
Yes;  there  is  a  narrow  lane  with  privies  to  each  house,  and  very  near  each  other.  The 
ash-pits  are  frequently  foul.  A  street  below  Howard  Street,  called  Blagdon  Street,  was 
in  a  horrible  condition,  unpaved  and  undrained.  Since  the  cholera  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  it,  about  a  month  since,  and  they  are  paviiig  and  draining  it ;  but  pi^eviously  t<>  the 
cholera  it  was  in  a  very  bad  condition.  I  am  told  that  the  lower  part  of  Gibson  Street 
is  unsewered  ;  that  the  sewer  turns  off  there,  and  I  have  heard  complaints  of  th.e  surface 
water  flooding  the  houses. 

4280.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  sanitary  regulations  of  Ridley  Villas  and  Regent 
Terrace  ? — ^Behind  Ridley  Villas  there  are  several  new  streets.  I  have  seen  them,  even 
during  the  summei-,  in  a  filthy  condition,  almost  impassable  for  any  carriage,  unpaved 
and  undrained.  Then  there  is  Ridley  Street,  which  runs  at  a  right  angle  with  Ridley 
Villas  and  Ridley  Street,  I  noticed  in  the  winter  season  that  it  was  unpaved  and 
ploughed  up  with  carts. 

{Mr.  Oregson.)  The  street  you  mention  is  not  completed  yet. 

4281.  {.yir.  Simon  to  Dr  Robinson.)  What  do  you  know  about  Ridley  ViUas  ? — I 
think  the  houses  have  privies,  and  the  ground  behind  them,  as  Mr.  Gregson  observes,  is 
not  drained,  and  these  new  streets  are  not  paved. 
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Eobinson,  Esq ,      4282.  Are  those  houses  close  behind  them? — There  are  houses  running  parallel  with 
M.D.  Ridley  Villas.    In  1847,  I  find  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heriot  and  I  examined  some  portion 

of  that  district,  and  with  your  permi.ssion  T  will  read  the  account  of  it.  "  In  Harding's 
27th  Jan.  1854.  u  Buildings,  Stepney  Fields,  which  consists  of  terraces  built  back  to  back,  small  j^ards 
"  connected  with  each  house,  and  a  narrow  lane  intervening,  they  found  the  latter 
"  converted  into  a  filthy  swamp  from  the  accumulation  in  it  of  the  foetid  liquids  which 
"oozed  from  the  numerous  cesspools  and  ash  bins  attached  to  those  houses."  That  is  a 
general  description  of  these  streets  ;  I  can  confirm  that. 

4283.  Is  it  the  case  now  as  much  as  it  was  ?— It  was  the  case  during  the  summer.  I 
caimot  say  that  it  is  at  the  jjresent  time. 

428-i'.  {Chairman.)  That  applies  to  the  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Ridley  Villas  ? — Yes  ; 
the  streets  to  the  north  of  Ridley  Villas. 

■1285.  Which  way  does  the  land  slope  ? — I  think  rather  to  the  east,  towards  the 
Ouse  Burn. 

•1286.  {Mr.  Simon.)  The  houses  have  got  privies  ? — Yes. 

4287.  In  the  houses  ? — I  think  they  are  at  the  back,  but  I  will  not  speak  positively 
as  to  that  point ;  there  are  little  gardens  and  privies  in  them. 

4288.  Are  they  open  or  confined  behind  i — There  is  a  certain  space  behind  them,  and 
there  are  new  streets  being  formed. 

4289.  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — The  gas  has  been  spoken  o£  I  have  noticed  escapes 
of  gas  sometimes,  and  as  the  quality  of  gas  burnt  in  rooms  and  shops  where  a  great 
number  of  work-people  are  employed,  may  exercise  some  infiuence  upon  their  health,  I 
will  make  one  or  two  observations  upon  that  point.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Literary 
Society,  and  we  have  an  apparatus  for  getting  rid  of  the  products  of  combustion  of  the 
gas.  I  took  on  the  18th  of  January  from  the  glass  reservoir  at  the  bottom  of  the 
condensers  some  of  the  liquid.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
there  is  some  sulphate  of  copper.  The  acid  acts  upon  the  metal  tube,  and  the  acid  is 
neutralized,  and  we  find  on  the  outside  of  the  tube  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  some  sulphate  of  copper.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  proportion  of  each.  The 
products  of  combustion  from  each  burner  pass  into  a  long  tube  which  runs  to  the  roof 
of  the  building ;  then  as  the  vapour  ascends,  a  portion  is  condensed  into  a  liquid  form, 
which  falls  down  into  the  glass  reservoir.  I  took  this  from  the  glass  reservoir  and  tested 
it  this  morning,  and  it  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Of  course  if 
sulphuretted  hydi-ogen,  for  example,  existed  in  any  quantity  in  the  gas,  and  were  to 
escape,  as  there  is  often  an  escape  of  gas  through  the  pipes  in  diflierent  directions,  (I  know 
it  has  taken  place  in  the  lane  behind  my  own  house  very  frequently),  that  would  exercise 
a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  health. 

4290.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  contained  suljjhuretted  hydrogen  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  test  it  for  sulphm^etted  hydrogen  ;  but  it  contains  sulphur  and  sulphuret 
of  carbon.  We  noticed  that  the  bindings  of  the  books  were  corroded  ;  and  on  tasting  it 
you  could  observe  the  acid. 

4291.  Is  there  any  other  point? — I  may  state  that  I  have  made  inquii-ies  as  to  the 
connection  between  defective  sanitary  condition  and  the  mortality  in  particular  districts ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  the  details  of  these  inquiries, 
because  you  have  so  much  concurrent  evidence  on  that  point. 

4292.  {Ohairmrni.)  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  new  districts  ? — The  nevv^  streets 
which  have  been  formed  in  the  Vv-estern  parts  of  the  town. 

4293.  Out  of  the  borough  ? — Out  of  the  borough.  Elswick  Terrace,  Buckingham 
Street,  Duke  Street,  George  Street ;  the  drainage  is  defective  in  most  of  these  streets,  and 
many  of  them  are  unpaved ;  there  are  a  great  many  cellar  dwellings  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  descent  of  the  hill,  the  upper  ground  not  being  properly  drained,  there  is 
necessarily  more  or  less  gravitation  of  liquid  into  the  lower  part. 

4294.  {31  )\  Simon.)  Are  cellars  still  inhabited  there  ? — Yes,  and  many  of  the  cellars 
are  very  damp. 

4295.  {Chairman.)  It  is  only  in  the  new  houses  I  believe  that  cellars  are  found  ? — Yes. 

4296.  It  is  not  at  all  a  common  arrangement  in  the  old  parts  of  the  town? — No.  The 
surface  drainage,  particularly  in  the  lovv^er  part  of  the  hill,  is  also  sometimes  defective. 
After  thunder  showers  some  of  the  Iiouses  have  been  flooded,  but  steps  have  been  taken,  I 
believe,  to  remedy  that  to  a  certain  extent. 

4297.  (  Mr.  Town  Cierh.)  I  am  sure  you  do  not  mean  to  state  any  fact  inaccurately. 
Going  dov.'n  to  Sandgate,  you  mentioned  that  the  thoroughfares  and  the  blind  courts 
were  all  alike  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  question  which  the  Commissioners 
addressed  to  me.  \ 

4298.  {Mr.  Simon.)  I  asked  you.  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  those  places  [ 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  surface  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is. 

4299.  {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  And  regarding  the  paving? — The  entries  are  better  paved  ; 
on  the  north  side. 

4300.  Do  you  know  that  all  the  thoroughfares  on  the  north  side  have  been  flagged 
within  the  last  fevf  yeai's  by  the  corporation? — I  am  not  av/are  whether  the  whole  have, 
but  I  know  that  several  have  on  the  north  side. 

4301.  You  have  spoken  of  complaint  of  the  water  in  the  pants  ? — Yes. 
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4802.  You  mentioDed  the  Blackett  Street  pant? — I  alluded  to  tlio  Blackett  Street  G.  Bob  bison,  Esq. 
pant  as  having  been  complained  of  during  the  prevalence  of  cliolera.  M.D, 

4303.  You  never  heard  it  complained  of  before  did  you  ?— I  have  not  made  any  — - 
inquiries  upon  that  subject.  27th  Jan.  1854. 

4304.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  send  from  a  great  distance   

to  it,  as  being  the  best  water? — I  have  heard  so  ;  but  a  friend  of  mine  during  the  time  of 

the  cholera,  had  a  dinner  pai-ty^  and  he  provided  this  Blackett  Street  pant  water  for  his 
guests,  and  they  Avere  pei  fectly  horrified. 

(Mr.  Grerjson.)  I  can  vouch  for  the  Vicar's  pump  certainly  being  run  on  from  all  parts  of 
Newcastle  ;  but  still,  from  the  analysis  it  is  not  very  flattering. 

4305.  (Mr.  Tov;n  Clerk.)  The  Vicar's  pump  happens  to  be  the  softest  water  I  ever 
drank,  and  yet  it  is  stated  to  contain  great  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime,  v/hich  we  are 
told  is  very  hard.  (To  Dr.  Rohinson.)  Have  you  ever  heard  the  pant  water  in  the 
Newgate  Street  pant  complained  of  before  ?— I  have  not  made  any  special  inquiries  on 
the  subject. 

4306.  But  you  found  it  impure  on  the  ITtli  of  January  ? — Decidedly. 

4307.  We  may  find  perhaps  some  particular  cause  applying  to  it.  You  object  to  the 
corporation  middens  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

4308.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  have  some  depot  for  manure  ?— I  think  v/ith  the  present 
railway  system,  and  the  various  opportunities  of  getting  rid  of  refuse,  and  the  desire  of 
the  farmers  for  refuse,  it  Avould  be  perfectly  possible  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
middens  at  all  in  the  town. 

{Mr.  Gregson.)  The  council  have  always  found  a  very  great  difficulty,  and  I  know  they 
do  now. 

4309.  (Mr.  Torvn  Clerk  to  Dr.  Rohinson.)  Of  course  it  could  be  no  pleasure  to  any 
member  of  the  council  to  have  a  midden  in  the  town.  There  cannot  be  such  a  difference 
of  taste  in  those  things  as  to  render  it  agreeable  to  any  one ;  therefore  if  they  could  get 
rid  of  it,  one  would  suppose  they  would  ? — I  think  if  they  directed  their  attention 
and  energies  to  the  subject,  they  would  find  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  these  evils  and 
preventing  them. 

4310.  I  think  you  Vvill  find  that  they  have  directed  considerable  attention  to  it  without 
being  able  to  better  matters  ? — I  could  put  in  evidence  the  applications  of  parties,  to 
show  their  desire  for  this  said  refuse. 

(Mr.  Grerjson.)  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  to  pay  people  to  get  mine  taken  away. 
(Dr.  Robinson.)  That  is  generally  the  case. 

4311.  (Mr.  Tov:n  Clerk.)  The  doctors  did  not  quite  agree  upon  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  when  it  broke  out  ? — I  do  not  think  they  ever  consulted  together  upon 
the  subject ;  everj^  man  practised  according  to  his  own  view. 

4312.  Did  you  hear  of  the  case  of  some  medical  man  throwing  the  medicines  of  others 
out  of  the  window? — I  did;  I  saw  it  alluded  to  in  the  public  papers.  I  think  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Healtli  threv/  the  medicines  of  the  otHcers  of  the  dis])ensary  out 
of  the  window,  or  the  officers  of  the  dispensary  threw  the  medicines  of  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Health  out  of  the  window ;  I  could  not  exactly  understand  vv^hich.  ■ 

4313.  You  did  not  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  treatment  by  the  officers  of  the 
dispensary,  did  you  ? — I  am  not  av/are  of  having  given  any  opinion  as  to  their  treatment 
of  cholera;  I  rather  censured  the  Committee  for  not  increasing  their  stall  adequately  to  the 
emergency.  Afterwards  tliey  did  increase  their  staff,  and  I  was  very  happy  to  second  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  them  for  it. 

4314.  I  find  that,  in  your  letter  to  the  mayor  of  the  13th  of  September,  yon  censurtd 
the  dispensary? — I  did. 

4315.  Then,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  dispensary  on  the  20th  of 
September,  you  seconded  this  resolution  : — "  That  the  thanks  of  the  governors  be  given, 
"  as  they  are  justly  due,  to  the  committee,  for  the  arrangements  they  have  made  to  meet 
'■'  the  calamitous  disease  at  present  prevailing  in  the  town  ;  and  to  the  medical  officers  of 
"  the  establishment  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  those  arrangements  have  been 
"carried  out?" — I  did. 

4316.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  an3-thing  which  you  wish  to  add  to  your  evidence ? — 
These  are  some  papers  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  R;iv/linson.  They  are  repori,3 
which  were  handed  in  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  official  visit  here,  and  wliich  he  said  he 
would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners. 

4317.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  You  have  much  practice  both  in  Nev/castle  and  in  Gateshead  ? 
— I  practice  in  botli  towns. 

4318.  Gateshead  has  been,  you  are  aware,  some  time  under  the  Board  of  Health  ? — Yes. 

4319.  Do  you  think  it  is  much  better  in  consequence? — I  have  not  paid  so  much 
attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Gateshead  since  the  Public  Health  Act  was  applied 
there,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  positivel}'  to  that  point.  I  may  observe  that 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Broom  Hill,  thirty  miles  north  of  Newcastle  ;  and  I 
was  requested  to  visit  it  and  make  inquiries,  and  suggest  measures  for  the  removal  of 
the  disease.  It  is  rather  interesting  (as  I  believe  there  was  not  another  case  within  ten 
or  twelve  miles),  as  bearing  upon  two  points,  upon  the  contagious  nature  of  cholera  and 
upon  the  predisposing  influence  of  defective  sanitaiy  condition.  It  was  very  much  a 
similar  case  to  that  of  Whalton. 
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\  Bobinson,  Esq.,      4320.  (Mr.  Simon.)  AVill  you  describe  the  circumstances  under  whicli  it  occurred  ? — 
M.D.  It  is  a  colliery  village,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  houses.    A  girl  went  from  Newcastle 

  there  to  visit  her  aunt  ;  her  avmt  took  ill,  and  six  people  died  altogether  there.  I 

27th  Jan.  1854.  visited  the  place,  and  I  found  that,  though  some  of  the  houses  were  of  a  superior  class 
'  for  pitmen's  dwellings,  and  though  some  privies  had  been  erected,  and  drains  and  trap 
gratings  made,  yet  there  were  sanitary  evils  sufficient  to  explain  the  outbreak  there. 
The  children  had  lifted  up  the  trap  gratings  and  thrown  bricks  and  refuse  in,  so  as  to 
block  up  the  drain ;  the  consequence  was  that  impure  water  had  accumulated  along  the 
whole  extent  ofthe  drain,  so  as  to  make  it  an  elongated  cesspool,  and  near  the  head  of 
this  cessjjool  was  the  pump. 

4<321.  Was  the  water  contaminated? — It  was.  I  examined  the  water,  and  there  was 
evidently  some  organic  matter  in  it  ;  it  was  not  clear,  and  was  mawkish  in  its  taste. 

4322.  Had  it  flocculi  in  it  ? — Slightly,  not  very  large  flocculi. 

4323.  Was  this  obstructed  drain  near  the  houses? — Yes,  within  four  or  five  feet. 

4324.  And  preventing  the  outflow  from  their  privies  ? — The  privies,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
were  not  very  much  used  ;  and  it  is  only  fit,  as  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  defective 
sanitarj^  condition  of  this  town,  to  mention  that,  in  that  respect,  as  regards  privy 
accommodation,  all  through  this  district  there  is  gTeat  negligence.  Dr.  Gavin,  I  tliink, 
alluded  to  that  circumstance.  In  this  case  certainly  the  people  did  not,  I  think, 
appreciate  the  privies  propeily,  and  they  were  in  the  same  state  as  those  in  Rosemary 
Lane. 

4325.  [Mr  Tovm  Clerh.)  They  wordd  not  keep  them  clean  ? — No. 

432C).  [Mr.  Simoi}.)  Was  the  first  case  that  of  the  girl  who  went  from  Newcastle  ?- — 
No  ;  that  of  her  aunt,  with  whom  she  was  stopping. 

4327.  She  did  not  take  it  lierself? — No;  her  aunt  took  the  disease  and  died,  and  a 
cousin  took  it  in  the  same  house,  and  died  also. 

4328.  Had  the  girl  who  had  left  Newcastle  had  diarrhoea  ?—  I  am  not  aware  that  she 
had  ;  her  mother  died  in  Newcastle.  That  case  seemed  to  me  to  be  nearly  approaching 
to  the  transmission  of  the  poison  of  cholera. 

4330.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  have  no  reason  to  tlaink  that  other  pit  villages  are  in  a 
better  sanitary  state  than  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  have  not ;  but  I  may  say  that 
the  owners  and  lessees  of  collieries  are  now  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  taking  steps  to  have  this  remedied  ;  but  it  will  take  time.  The  manufac- 
turing villages,  all  down  the  Tyne,  are  in  the  same  state. 

4331.  They  are  going  to  improve  them  now? — Perhaps  they  are. 


George  Robinson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sworn. 

SOth  Jan.  1854. 

  4332.  (JJltairman.)  Now  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  tlie  Board  of  Health  or  its 

oliicers  ? — In  the  first  place  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  the  Board  of  Health  were 
tardy  in  not  sooner  taking  cognisance  and  active  notice  of  the  fact  of  epidemic  cholera 
being  in  this  town.    I  addressed  them  on  the  2cl  September. 

4333.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Has  there  been  brought  under  your  notice  the  fact,  that  you  having 
written  to  tlie  Board  of  Health  on  that  subject  on  the  2d  September,  and  your  letter 
consequently  having  been  received  in  London  on  the  3d ;  on  that  3d  September,  the 
General  Board  of  Health  addressed  a  letter  through  its  secretary  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  qalling  attention  to  the  contents  of  your  letter  ? — That 
has  not  been  brought  to  my  notice. 

4334.  {CItairriian.)  Are  you  at  all  cognisant  of  the  proceedings  ofthe  General  Board  of 
Health,  in  consequence  of  your  letter,  in  corresponding  with  the  Home  Office,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  with  a  view  to  availing  themselves  of  your  information  and  suggestions  ? — I 
know  nothing  but  the  reply  which  they  sent  me. 

4335.  {Mr.  Simon.)  "The  Board  are  anxiously  watching  the  progi  ess  of  cholera  on  the 
"  Continent,  and  making  the  closest  inquiry  in  their  power  into  cases  occurring  in  this 
"  country."  Is  that  rightly  copied  from  the  letter  addressed  to  you  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  rightlj' 
copied.  Then  when  Mr.  Gi-ainger  arrived,  I  gave  him  all  the  information  in  my  power,  and 
attended  him  to  Sir  John  Fife  and  Mr.  Newton ;  and  it  was  certainly  my  wish  to  treat 
Mr.  Grainger,  and  every  other  officer  ofthe  Board  of  Health,  with  every  possible  respect.  T 
knew  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  Newcastle  was  bad  at  that  time.  I  had  paid  attention 
to  it  for  some  time  previously  ;  and  I  felt  that  the  most  urgent  and  prompt  steps  would  be 
necessaiy  to  preveni)  this  epidemic  from  acquiring  a  hold  in  this  district,  and  to  jirevent 
excessive  mortality.  I  therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  Mr.  Grainger  arrived,  urged  upon 
him  the  importance  of  calling  together  the  medical  profession,  and  the  influential 
inhabitants  of  tliis  town,  and  of  dividing  the  town  into  districts.  I  alluded  to  the  benefit 
which  had  occurred  on  the  previous  visitation  in  1831-2,  and  made  these  suggestions  to 
Mr.  Grainger  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Furness.  The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  I  also 
made  the  same  suggestion  on  Monday  the  1 2th ;  and  when  Dr.  Gavin  arrived  I  made  the 
same  suggestion  to  Dr.  Gavin.  I  obtained  Dr.  Gavin  s  consent  to  caU  the  medical  profession 
together.  I  went  to  the  Newcastle  infirmary  on  the  18th,  and  requested  the  porter  of 
the  infirmary  to  convene  the  profession  there,  as  being  the  fittest  place.    Mr.  Gibb,  the 
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surgeon  of  tlie  infirmary,  wrote  me  a  letter,  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  stating  that  G.  Robinson,  Esq., 

he  had  seen  Dr.  Gavin  and  Mr.  Grainger,  and  that  they  thought  it  better  not  to  call  the  M.D. 

the  medical  profession  together,  but  would  consult  with  the  poor  law  medical  officers.  — — 

20th  Jan.  1854. 

{The  witness  delivered  in  the  folloioing  letter.) 

"  Infirmary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
"  Dear  Doctor,  "  Sundaj^,  half-past  1. 

"  I  beg  to  inform  yovi  that  I  have  seen  Gavin  and  Grainger.  They  tell  me  it 
"  would  be  useless  to  call  the  wliole  profession  together,  Init  intend  to  suggest  to  the 
"  guardians,  to-night,  the  calling  of  all  the  officials  employed  by  the  guardians  together. 
"  Of  course  the  infirmary  is  at  all  times  open,  and  most  happy  to  be  of  use  as  a  place  of 
"  meeting,  &c.,  and  I  will  do  anything  that  is  judged  best  to  be  done.  They  told  me  to 
"  let  you  know  this,  and  hoping  you  are  better,  believe  me. 

Yours  truly,  C.  J.  GiBB." 

4336.  (Ghai)'man.)  Then  you  complain  that,  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Gavin,  and  at  the 
moment,  so  to  say,  of  Mr.  Grainger's  departure,  tliose  officers,  according  to  information 
received  by  you  from  Mr.  Gibb,  declined  to  call  together  the  whole  of  the  medical 
profession  ? — And  I  complain  further,  tliat  in  the  first  instance,  when  I  made  that  recom- 
mendation to  Mr.  Grainger,  he  also  declined  to  do  so,  he  said  that  it  would  create  a 
panic.    I  repeated  the  suggestion  as  to  dividing  tlie  town  into  districts,  and  getting  the 

influential  inhabitants  in  each  district  to  co-operate  with  tlie  resident  medical  pr(jfes8ioii  ' 
at  theboai'd  of  guardians  on  Saturday  the  17th  instant ;  and  if  my  recollection  seiwes  me  tfJt^ 
correctly,  I  also  made  that  recommendation  on  the  Wednesday  ;  but  of  that  I  will  not  be  _ 
certain. 

4337.  Then  your  complaint  amounts  to  this,  that  a  suggestion  made  by  you  on  the 
17th  instant,  and  perhaps  on  the  14th  instant,  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  for  calling- 
together  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  medical  profession,  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  co-operation  of  all  parties  who  might  be  supposed  to  possess  a  moral 
influence  over  the  people  exposed  to  this  epidemic,  was  not  taken  advantage  of? — By  the 
authorities,  whoever  they  were,  who  had  charge  of  the  health  of  this  town. 

4338.  Is  there  any  other  point  ?— I  complain  also  that  proper  measures  were  not 
taken  for  protecting  the  health  of  the  whole  of  the  inhaljitants  of  Newcastle.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  fault  of  the  system  of  the  Board  of  Health,  that  they  confined  their 
efforts  and  machinery  to  the  Poor  Law  organization ;  and  therefore  all  those  medical 
men,  who  either  were  not  or  could  not  act  as  assistants  tu  the  Poor  Law  medical 
officers,  were  not  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  Board  of  Health  ;  and,  as  the  health  of 
the  greater  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  was  not  entrusted  to  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officers,  no  adequate  measures  were  taken  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
community. 

4339.  Are  you  aware  of  the  powers  which  tlie  Act,  under  which  the  Board  of  Health 
operate,  confers  on  that  body  ? — Their  general  powers  vinder  ordinary  circumstances  I 
take  to  be  very  limited.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  extent ;  but  when  the  E]:)idemic 
Diseases  Prevention  Act  is  in  force  I  take  it  that  their  powers  are  very  great,  and 
almost  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  Pri\'y  Council. 

4340-  Do  you  extend  your  complaint  to  this,  that  when  the  Oi-der  in  Council  of  the 
15th  of  September  had  put  in  operation  certain  extraordinary  powers  of  that  Nuisances 
'  Removal  and  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  the  Board  of  Health  officers  did  not 
exercise  those  extraordinary  powers  with  sufficient  diligence  '{ — I  really  do  not  know  at 
this-  time  whether  the  Board  of  Health  officers  had  charge  of  the  health  of  the  whole 
town  or  not  ;  therefore  1  might  bring  charges  against  the  Board  of  Health  officei  s,  and 
it  might  be  after\Aavds  shown  that  the  responsibilitj'  I'ested  upon  the  board  of 
guardians. 

4341.  It  is  ma.tter  of  notoriety  that  ordinarily  the  Board  of  Health  can  act  solely 
with  and  through  the  Poor  Law  guardians  ;  therefore,  if  you  cou^plain  that  they  only 
acted  with  and  through  the  board  of  guardians,  you  must  be  su])posed  to  complain  of 
extraordinary  circumstances  and  extraordinary  powers  ;  is  that  the  fact  ^ — 1  do  not 
know  the  exact  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Health  ;  but  in  my  opinion 
sufficient  measures  were  not  taken  to  protect  the  health  of  those  inhabitants  of 
Newcastle,  who  were  not  attended  to  by  the  Poor  Law  officers. 

4342.  Then  do  you  complain  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  of  its 
officers,  without  knowing  the  powers  which  the  Board  of  He.dth  and  its  officers  had  to 
commence  operations  with  ? — I  make  a  general  charge  againsr,  the  authorities,  whoever 
they  were,  who  were  then  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  town. 

4343.  You  complain  then  of  certain  circumstances  that  existed,  without  professing  to 
have  a  legal  knowledge  of  who  was  in  fault  ? — Exactly. 

4344.  Is  there  any  other  point  ?■ — should  not  have  alluded  to  this  circumstance, 
but  that  Mr.  Grainger's  last  observation  compels  me  to  do  so.  I  wished  to  pay 
Mr.  Giainger  every  possible  respect ;  and  therefore  in  a  hui'ried  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  the 
mayor  under  the  emergency  of  the  crisis,  I  certainly  paid  Mi:  Grainger  what  I  l>elieved 
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G.  Rohimon,  Esq.,  to  be  a  merited  compliment.    He  liad  called  upon,  I  knew,  and  consulted  wdtli  a  great 
M.D.  many  of  the  medical  men  of  the  town,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  epidemic  prevailed ; 

  and  I  imagined  that  he  had  also  consulted  with  them  to  a  certain  extent  as  to  the 

20th  Jan.  1854.    arrangements  to  be  adopted,  but  I  must  say,  tliat  from  that  Wednesday  the  14th,  I 

  thouglit  that  Mr.  Grainger's  measures  were  inefficient.    I  thouglit  that  he  did  not  attend 

sufficiently  to  carrying  out  practical  arrangements  for  meeting  the  disease,  and  I  thought 
at  the  evening  meetings  of  the  board  of  guardians  (I  only  attended  two;  one  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  when  I  was  taken  ill  of  cholera  myself ;  the  other  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday  the  17th  when  I  was  scarcely  able  to  attend)  that  he  took  up  too  much  time 
in  giving  popular  lectures  on  sanitary  reform  instead  of  dividing  the  town  into  districts. 
I  must  also  say  that  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  1 4th,  a  proposition  was  made  by  a 
member  of  the  board  of  guardians,  to  authorize  the  medical  officers  of  the  board  of 
guardians  to  employ  as  many  of  the  junior  medical  practitioners  in  the  town  as  they 
thought  proper.  That  proposition  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Grainger  on  the  ground  of  its 
expense ;  and  some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  junior  practitioners. 
And  I  complain  in  general  terms,  almost  in  the  terms  of  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Eayne, 
that  as  a  body  the  medical  gentlemen  were  not  consulted  or  invited  to  carry  out  the 
arrangements,  or  as  a  borly  ever  informed  of  the  arrangements.  To  this  day  I  do  not  know 
what  arrangements  v/ere  made ;  either  the  residences  or  names  of  the  officers  employed. 
4345.  There  is  no  other  point  which  occurs  to  you  at  this  moment  ? — None  other. 


G.  Y,  Heath.  Esq.  Geoege  Yeoman  Heath,  Esq.,  sworn. 

27th  Jan.  1854.       4346.  {Chairman.)  You  are  surgeon  to  the  eastern  dispensary? — I  am. 

  4347.  In  1849  you  were  one  of  the  medical  committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 

Sanitary  Association,  and  signed  the  report  made  by  that  body  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  ? — I  did. 

4348.  And  you  had  charge  of  a  district  of  this  tov/n  during  the  recent  epidemic  of 
cholera  ? — Yes. 

4349.  What  district  was  it  ? — Part  of  No.  4  district,  Ballast  Hills  and  St.  Lawrence.  I 
have  here  a  jjlan  of  the  district,  with  the  houses  in  which  cholera  ap2:)eared  marked  in 
black. 

4350.  This  is  out  of  the  old  borough  ?— I  am  not  very  conversant  with  the  precise 
boundaries  of  the  old  borough. 

(Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  It  seems  partially  within  the  borough  and  partially  without. 

4351.  {Chairman  )  Will  j'ou  confine  your  remarks  chiefly  to  what  seems  to  be  within- 
the  borough  ? — The  Ballast  Hills,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ouseburn,  is  where  I  saw  the 
chief  amount  of  disease. 

4352.  In  Lowrie's  Yard  also,  and  in  that  direction? — Yes,  and  in  York  Street. 

4353.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  mortality  there  ? — There  were  thirty-three  fatal  cases 
of  cholera  in  the  whole  of  that  district,  which  alone  contains,  I  think,  under  3,000 
inhabitants ;  by  the  last  census  somewhere  about  2,750. 

4354.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  places  in  wliich  the  mortality  took  place  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  bad. 

4355.  As  regards  Lowrie's  Yard,  in  what  points  did  you  think  the  sanitary  state 
defective  ? — The  houses  in  which  the  fatal  cases  occurred  there  form  two  rows  of  double 
houses,  back  to  back.  They  are  placed  on  a  much  lower  level  than  the  surrounding  roads 
and  ground,  and  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  Burn.  They  are  extremely  damp.  They 
have  no  drainage  whatever,  no  privy  and  no  ash-pit  accommodation  ;  and  they  have  been 
shut  up  since  the  cholera,  because  no  one  can  be  found  to  go  into  them  on  account  of 
their  bad  state. 

4356.  Are  there  any  public  privies  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — There  is  one,  beside  which 
I  have  only  been  enabled  to  discover  one  other  privy  in  the  whole  of  that  district,  and 
that  is  a  private  one,  in  some  new  buildings  which  are  now  being  erected. 

4357.  Then  in  this  district,  containing  perhaps  3,000  inhabitants,  you  are  not  aware 
of  any  but  one  public  and  one  private  privy? — Only  one  public  and  one  private  privy. 

4358.  {Mr.  Totmi  Clerk.)  How  far  does  the  district  extend  down  to  embrace  your 
3,000  inhabitants ?— From  the  Ouse  Burn  up  to  the  North  Shields  Road  on  the  north, 
extending  south  east  to  the  river,  and  then  down  the  river  eastward  to  St.  Peter's,  to  the 
end  of  St.  Lawrence. 

4359.  {Chairman  to  Air.  Town  Surveyor.)  What  is  represented  on  this  plan  is  aU 
within  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

4360.  (To  Air.  0.  Y.  Heath.)  What  was  the  state  of  the  East  Ballast  Hills  ?— Generally 
the  state,  as  regards  drainage,  is  bad. 

4361.  {Air.  Simon.)  Do  you  speak  of  surface  drainage? — Surface  drainage;  there  is 
very  little  drainage  of  any  other  description. 

4362.  Do  you  get  puddles  of  filth  there? — Yes  ;  on  the  plan  there,  deposits  are  marked 
in  a  red  colour  ;  all  tliose  are  ashes  and  refuse  of  every  kind,  thrown  out  in  front  of  the 
houses ;  they  are  not  regular  middens  ;  they  are  simply  places  where  the  people  go  and 
throw  eveiything  down.  This  one  is  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  in  wet  weather  the 
filth  runs  down  in  streams  to  York  Street,  which  is  on  a  lower  level. 
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4363.  Were  tlie  houses  there  much  crowded?— There  is  not  so  much  overcrowding  G.  Y.  HeailL,  Esq. 
there  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  town. 

4.364.  {Chairman?)  In  these  places  about  East  Ballast  Hills  was  there  a  want  of  27th  Jan.  1854. 
pavement  ? — Tliei'e  is  no  pavement  whatever.  — — — 

4365.  Any  scavenging  i — I  should  say  there  cannot  be  much  scavenging,  because  this 
refuse  is  there  still. 

4366. .  (ii/r. /S'imou.)  And  during  the  time  of  the  cholera  there  were  accumulations 
there,  v/hich  had  taken  a  long  while  to  accumulate  ? — Some  of  them,  I  should  say,  must ; 
some  parts  were  removed  by  cartmen,  but  the  lower  layers  of  the  heaps  seemed 
incorporated  with  the  soil.    I  should  think  they  must  have  taken  a  long  time  to  accumulate. 

4367.  {Ghairman.)  Do  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  houses  in  Quality  Kow? — The 
same  as  regards  privy  accommodation,  or  I'ather  the  total  absence  of  it. 

4368.  Ash-pit  accommodation  ? — I  saw  one  ash-pit  at  the  back  of  some  buildings  in 
Quality  Row,  very  near  to  the  houses,  and  leaking. 

4369.  You  say  leaking? — Yes,  leaking  in  wet  weather;  running  down  towards  the 

back  doors  of  the  houses.  ^ 

4370.  Do  jow  mean  mere  rain-water  leakage  ? — No,  the  leakage  of  the  urine,  and  so 
on.    It  was  a  place  for  all  kinds  of  refuse  ;  they  have  no  other  place  to  deposit  it  in. 

4371.  Was  there  the  same  deficiency  also  as  regards  drainage,  paving,  and  want  of 
scavenging  ? — The  whole  of  the  open  space  in  front  of  Quality  Row  is  unpaved,  and 
intersected  by  several  open  gutters,  which  are  marked  on  that  plan.  The  stream  is  very 
sluggish,  and  usually  they  are  overflowing  with  slime  and  all  sorts  of  filth. 

4372.  Quality  Row,  Lowrie's  Yard,  and  East  Ballast  Hills  seem  to  have  been  the  great 
centres  of  mortality  in  that  district  ?— Yes. 

4373.  (ifr.  Simon.)  What  was  the  condition  of  the  houses  in  those  quarters,  as  regards 
cleanliness  ? — The  inhabitants,  generally  speaking,  were  very  careless. 

4374.  Were  the  houses  dirty,  in  want  of  cleansing  and  lime -whiting  ? — Yes,  in  some 
parts  very  much  so  ;  a  whole  row  of  buildings  called  Deadman's  Row,  facing  the 
cemetery,  required  whitewashing  outside  and  in. 

4375.  {Ghairman.)  What  was  the  state  of  that  burying  ground  ? — It  was  shut  up 
during  the  cholera.    It  was  very  full. 

4376.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Speaking  of  the  houses  throughout  that  district  generally,  should 
you  say  that  they  were  dirty  or  clean  ?— I  should  say  there  was  a  great  mixture.  AVhere 
the  inhabitants  were  respectable  working  men  they  kept  their  houses  as  clean  as  they 
could  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  where  they  were  Irish  or  paupers,  there  the  houses 
were  very  dirty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ballast  Hills  and  St.  Lawrence,  however,  are 
chiefly  v/orking  men  and  their  families,  potters,  smiths,  engineers,  keelmen,  wheixymen,  &.c. 
There  are  not  many  Irish,  and  comparatively  few  absolute  paupers. 

4377.  {Ghairraan.)  Are  any  of  these  houses  to  any  extent  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil  around  ? — ^Yes ;  in  York  Street  there  are  some  cellars  under  some  nev/  buildings  there, 
and.  two  deaths  from  cholera  occurred  in  those  cellars.  There  are  no  cellars  that  I  am 
aware  of,  except  in  that  instance. 

4378.  Would  you  ever  find  the  floor  of  the  ground-floor  rooms  below  the  level  of  the 
soil  aroimd? — The  v/hole  of  York  Street  is  built  upon  a  much  lower  level  than  the  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  it,  so  that  a  great  part  of  that  sti'eet  is  below  the  level  of  the 
road  passing  in  front  of  the  houses.  Those  in  Lowrie's  Yard  also  were  below  the  level  of 
the  ground  neai-. 

4379.  So  that  there  would  be  more  or  less  a  tendency  to  drain  from  the  surrounding 
surface  into  the  soil  below  the  houses,  if  not  into  the  houses  themselves  ? — Yes. 

4380.  Are  those  houses  boarded  or  bricked  on  the  ground  floors  ? — Most  of  the  rooms 
upon  the  ground  floor  are  either  bricked  or  flag-ged. 

4381.  Were  they  ever  so  low  as  by  their  dampness  to  attract  your  particular  attention  ? 
— ^Yes,  in  the  rows  of  houses  near  the  Raft  Yard,  near  Lowrie's  Yard ;  some  of  these 
houses  are  very  damp. 

4382.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  your  district  extend  only  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ouse  Burn  ? 
— Only  on  that  side. 

4383.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  condition  of  the  house  No.  22  ? — This  far  I 
know  of  it :  I  attended  a  case  of  typhus  fever  in  it  about  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  some- 
what singular  that  there  v/ere  no  less  than  three  deaths  from  cholera  in  that  one  house. 
It  is  near  the  river  side ;  but  it  has  a  privy  in  the  yard,  and  I  was  not  able  to  detect 
anything  further  with  regard  to  it. 

4384.  {Ghairman.)  Is  this  the  one  house  that  has  the  private  privy  ? — I  should  correct 
what  I  have  said.  That  is  a  house  which  I  discovered  only  the  other  day,  as  having  a 
privy,  that  is  a  second  privy,  in  addition  to  the  one  which  I  originally  mentioned. 

4.385.  Then  in  fact  there  are  two  private  privies  in  the  district  ? — Yes.  I  did  not 
remember  that  house  when  I  spoke  before. 

4386.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  any  memoranda  of  the  condition  of  these  different 
houses  in  which  cholera  deaths  occurred  ? — I  have. 

4387.  Could  you  let  us  have  a  copy  of  them  ? — Yes.   I  have  not  got  them  here. 

4388.  Should  you  say  that  in  any  one  of  these  cases  where  deaths  from  cholera  occurred, 
the  house  was  free  from  nuisance  of  one  kind  or  another  ? — Some  of  the  deaths  occurred 
in  the  district  before  I  was  attached  to  it,  and  I  cannot  so  well  speak  to  the  state  of  the 
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G.  Y.  Heath,  Esq.  houses  in  which  those  deaths  occurred,  but  I  should  say  that  in  all  the  houses  where  deaths 

  occurred  during  my  attendance,  there  was  some  point  or  other  about  the  house  which 

27th  Jan.  1854.    would  render  it  likely  that  death  should  come  there  more  than  in  another  house. 

■         4389.  What  do  you  think  is  the  condition  of  the  Ouse  Burn,  the  stream  itself  ?  It 

must  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  sewage ;  drains  run  into  it. 

4390.  Have  you  passed  over  the  bridge  very  often  ? — Yes. 

4391.  Do  you  find  it  offensive? — One  of  the  large  middens  is  very  near  the  Glasshouse 
Bridge,  over  which  I  frequently  pass,  and  that  of  course  gives  rise  to  an  offensive  smell. 

4392.  {Chairman)  Which  side  of  the  burn  is  that  ? — That  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
burn. 

4393.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Are  those  houses  up  by  Ouse  Burn  Bridge  in  your  district  ? — Yes  ; 
tliose  houses  consist  in  a  gTeat  measure  of  pottery,  works  and  disused  flax-dressing  works, 
there  are  only  a  few  dwelling-houses  there ;  a  good  many  of  these  too  [loointing  to 
another  'part  of  the  plan)  are  works  of  different  kinds.  There  are  some  chemical  works 
here  for  making  manure,  artificial  guano,  and  bottle  works ;  works  of  different  kinds  which 
fill  up  these  spaces. 

4394.  How  many  cases  of  cholera  were  there  in  the  district  altogether  ? — There  were 
thirty-three  deaths  ;  the  number  of  cholera  cases  I  could  not  give  you.  I  should  think 
that  nearly  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  must  have  had  some  form  of  choleraic  disease. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  diarrhoea. 

4395.  Do  people  complain  there  much  of  the  absence  of  privies? — No  one  ever 
complained  to  me  of  it  without  the  question  being  previously  put  to  them  ;  biit  then 
they  complained,  the  women  more  particularly,  whose  office  I  suppose  it  is  to  empty  the 
vessels  containing  these  matters. 

4396.  Were  those  vessels  usually  emptied  right  out  in  front  of  the  door  ? — I  believe  so. 

4397.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  state  of  their  water  supply  in  that  district  ? — They 
are  supplied  partly  by  the  Whittle  Dean  company,  and  there  are  some  pants  in  addition. 

4398.  Have  they  a  good  quantity  of  water  ? — I  did  not  hear  any  complaint  as  to  the 
quantity  of  water. 

4399.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Was  there  any  paving  at  all  ? — One  row  called  Fighting  Cocks' 
Row,  I  believe,  is  partly  paved  ;  the  rest  of  the  district  is  almost  entirely  unpaved.  A 
lane  called  Pump  Lane  is  paved  also  partly,  but  the  paving  is  in  a  very  bad  condition. 

4400.  (ChaArman.)  Was  there  any  flagging  along  the  footways,  as  distinguished  from 
paving  in  the  roadways  ? — In  front  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Quality  Row,  near  the 
cemetery,  there  is  some  flagging.  The  rest  of  Quality  Row  is  not  flagged,  and  as  far  as 
I  remember,  no  other  part  is  flagged. 

4401.  Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  district  is  unpaved? — Yes,  unpaved  and 
unflagged. 

4402.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Have  the  houses  usually  ash-pits  ? — No,  I  should  say  not. 

4403.  So  that  these  heaps  of  refuse  of  all  sorts  that  were  about  the  district  come  from 
all  the  houses  ;  it  represented  aU  the  refuse  of  the  district  ? — For  the  most  part. 

4404.  With  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  privies  which  you  recollect  ? — A  couple  of 
privies  which  I  remember  in  private  houses  ;  I  may  say  that  I  was  shown  a  privy  in  the 
deserted  flax  works,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  is  used  by  any  one.  It  had  been  put  there 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  workpeople  when  the  flax  works  were  employed,  but  at 
present  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  used  at  all.  It  is  up  stairs  in  the  second  or  third  storey, 
and  its  contents  would  be  shot  out  into  the  burn.  There  was  a  tradition  also  of  another 
privy  having  existed  in  Quality  Row.  It  had  been  within  a  house  upon  the  stairs.  It  was 
very  difiicultly  emptied,  and  upon  some  occasion  it  was  broken  or  deranged  in  some  way, 
and  the  contents  flowed  down  the  stairs  inside,  and  the  removal  of  it  was  petitioned  for 
on  that  account. 

4405.  Was  any  quantity  of  rubbish  or  filth  from  surrounding  districts  shot  on  to  any 
part  of  this  district  ? — There  are  a  great  quantity  of  bricks  and  loose  stones  lying  about 
in  front  of  Quality  Row,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  rubbish  being  shot  there. 

4406.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  open  waste  ground  at  the  Ballast 
Heaps,  is  tliere  not  ? — The  Ballast  Heaps  are  at  the  south-east  end  of  Quality  Row,  but 
they  are  quite  distinct  from  the  ground  in  front  of  the  houses. 

4407.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  mentioned  a  house  in  which  you  said,  I  think,  that  three 
deaths  from  cholera  had  occurred,  and  where  previously  you  had  attended  a  case  of 
typhus  ? — Yes. 

4408.  Was  there  any  other  house  in  which  you  had  as  many  as  two  or  three  deaths  ? — 
In  one  house  in  Day's  Buildings,  in  an  up-stairs  room  in  the  third  storey,  there  were 
four  deaths. 

4409.  {Chairman.)  Where  is  Day  s  Buildings  ? — It  is  behind  Dead  Man's  Row. 
There  were  two  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  in  the  same  room  about  a  year  or  two  years 
previously. 

4410.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Was  it  overcrowded? — The  family  consisted  of  a  man  and  his 
wife,  a  boy  and  two  children,  and  the  two  children,  the  boy  and  the  wife  died,  leaving 
the  man  alone. 

4411.  Were  they  filthy  in  their  habits  ? — They  had  only  one  room,  and  they  were  dirty, 
but  not  so  excessively  so  as  I  have  seen  in  other  cases. 
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4412.  I  suppose  there  was  the  usual  amount  of  dirt  outside  the  house?— In  the  yard  G.  V.  Heath,  Esq 
in  front  of  the  buildings  there  was  a  large  midden,  apparently  a  public  midden,  which   

was  much  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants.    It  was  full  at  that  time  ;  it  appeared  not    27th  Jan.  1854. 

to  have  been  emptied  for  some  time,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  looks  on  to  the   

cemetery  ;  the  room  was  at  the  back  of  Dead  Man's  Row,  Dead  Man's  Row  fronting  the 
cemetery. 

4413.  Did  the  windows  of  this  room  look  over  the  midden  which  you  speak  of? — Yes, 
one  window. 

4414.  And  did  that  midden  receive  excrements  as  well  as  ashes  ? — Yes. 

4415.  (Chairman.)  Was  there  but  that  one  vrindow  in  the  room? — Only  one  ;  it  was 
a  good-sized  window. 

4416.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Was  it  a  large  heap,  and  had  it  been  complained  of? — It  was 
complained  of  to  me. 

44  J  7.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  house  where  there  were  several  deaths  ? — There  was 
one  death,  and  two  or  three  cases  in  the  house  at  the  end  of  Quality  Row. 

4418.  At  the  north  end? — -At  the  north  end.  That  house  was  inhabited  by  an  Irish 
family,  who  were  wretchedly  poor.  The  room  has  a  stone  floor,  and  they  lay  upon  the 
floor  with  very  little  covering. 

4419.  Were  they  upon  the  ground  floor  paved  with  stone? — Yes,  flagged.  The 
house  stands  back  from  the  rest  of  the  row,  through  a  sort  of  narrow  entry.  It 
is  at  the  foot  of  a  bank,  on  the  slope  of  which  bank  there  is  a  large  and  very  old 
deposit  of  ashes  and  refuse,  coming  from  the  backs  of  the  houses  facing  the  North  Shields 
Road. 

4420.  From  your  diagram  I  infer  that  there  were  deposits  on  three  sides  of  this 
unfortxmate  house,  as  there  was  a  third  deposit  in  the  brick-field  above,  which  you  just 
now  spoke  of,  where  the  ground  sloped  from  the  North  Shields  Road  ? — Not  absolutely 
in  the  brick-field,  but  before  you  come  to  the  brick-field.  I  will  point  out  to  you  the 
particular  deposit  which  I  allude  to  (the  witness  pointed  out  the  same).  This  brick-field 
is  pretty  clear  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  deposit  there,  but  there  was  a  general  deposit 
from  the  whole  of  these  houses  (showing  the  same). 

4421.  Did  you  find  generally,  on  entering  these  houses,  that  there  was  a  stinking 
atmosphere  all  about  them  ? — In  many  of  them,  very  bad  indeed. 

4423.  Were  you  able  in  your  own  mind  distinctly  to  associate  all  this  death  and  disease 
with  the  physical  circumstances  you  have  referred  to? — It  was  difficult  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion.  The  Ballast  Hills  is  a  very  open  place  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  open 
ground  around  it  and  in  it,  and  it  seemed  somewhat  singular  that  there  should  be  so 
many  fatal  cases  there  if  they  were  not  to  be  attributed  to  these  other  circumstances, 
which  must  have  counteracted  the  otherwise  good  eff'ects  of  these  open  spaces. 

4424.  Would  that  argument  stop  short  at  the  Ouse  Burn  ;  if  you  got  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  and  took  the  whole  of  Newcastle,  what  opinion  would  you  form  as  to  that  ? — The  town 
generally  appears  to  me  not  to  be  thorouglily  cleansed  and  drained,  not  so  well  as  it  might 
be.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  in  a  v/orse  condition  than  other  towns.  I  am  not  so  well 
acquainted  of  course  with  other  towns,  but  I  have  gone  through  some  of  the  low  parts 
of  Southampton,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  and  fi-om  the  superficial  view  that  I  had,  I 
should  have  supposed  that  they  were  in  perhaps  as  bad  a  state. 

4425.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  great  absence  of  privies,  and  to  the 
consequence  of  that  great  absence  of  privies  in  this  town  ? — It  has,  in  this  very  district. 

4426.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  absence  of  privies  exists  equally,  or  nearly  equally, 
in  the  rest  of  the  eastern  district  of  Newcastle  ? — I  believe  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of 
})rivy  accommodation  generally. 

4427.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  like  to  off'er  us  any 
information  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

The  witiiess  aftervjards  handed  in  a  fajyer  containing  the  details  of  the  condition  of 
each  house  in  his  district,  in  which  cholera  deaths  had  occurred,  and  concluding 
as  folloius  : 

"It  appears,  then,  that  altogether  there  are  twenty-five  houses,  taking  house  to  signify 
the  room  or  rooms  occupied  by  one  family,  in  which  fatal  cases  of  cholera  are  ascertained 
to  have  occurred  in  this  district. 

"Of this  number  there  are  eighteen  whose  sanitary  condition  is  distinguished  as 
being  either  worse  tlian  that  of  the  neighbouring  houses  unvisited  by  cholera,  or,  at 
least,  worse  than  the  general  average  of  the  district.  In  some  of  these  eighteen, 
several  different  cfrcumstances  appear  to  have  concurrently  produced  this  defective 
sanitary  state  ;  for  example,  at  25  we  find  dampness,  from  the  house  being  partially 
sunk  in  the  eartli,  internal  and  external  dirt,  the  absence  of  ventilation  from  the 
position  of  the  house,  and  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  midden,  co-existing  with  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants. 

"In  other  instances,  one  particular  source  of  evil  attracts  notice,  as  at  15,  where 
the  existence  of  a  collection  of  festering  refuse  imder  the  room,  reacliing  to  its  floor, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  exerted  a  most  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  health  of  its 
mhabitants.    Again,  at  16,  a  low  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  retained  for  many 
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G,  Y.  Heath,  Esq.  months  in  a  most  filthy  condition  by  an  Irish  familj^,  and  in  which  long  sickness 
~ —  followed  by  two  deaths  had  existed,  is  entered,  unprepared  by  any  cleansing  process, 

27th  J  bin.  1854.  ^  fixmily,  also  poor,  who  at  least  make  no  improvement  in  it.    Here,  we  seem 

warranted  in  supposing  that  sources  of  impurity  vitiating  the  atmosphere,  must  have 
hung  about  the  walls,  floor,  and  roof  of  tlie  room  itself 

"  The  houses,  in  which  no  decided  sources  of  mischief  (more  than  exist  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  dwellings  in  the  district)  have  been  traced,  are  3,  5,  7,  9,  16,  17,  and  19 
but  the  cause  of  death  at  3  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  the  child  at  5  was  weekly  and 
ailing.  Moreover,  the  deaths  at  7,  16,  and  17  occurred  previous  to  my  attendance; 
some  particulars  therefore  may  have  escaped  notice,  and  these  houses  do  not  certainly 
sxcGli\\e  average  of  the  district  in  sanitary  condition,  but  rather  fallbeloAV  it.  9,  and  19 
therefore  alone  remain  exceptions  to  what  otherwise  would  seem  to  have  been  the  rule 
in  this  district,  viz.,  that  the  fatal  cases  of  cholera  were  found  in  those  rooms  or  houses 
which  were  in  the  most  defective  sanitary  condition.  I  might  add  to  the  above  proofs  of  the 
connexion  between  filth,  &c.,  and  cholera,  that  in  Albion  Eow,  without  question  the 
most  advantageously  situated  locality  in  the  district,  and  inhabited  by  the  most 
respectable  class  of  inhabitt^nts,  no  fatal  case  of  cholera  occurred,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  diarrJma. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  state,  that  all  that  I  have  seen  of  cholera  in  the  last  visitation 
in  this  town,  and  all  that  I  have  gathered  from  the  experience  of  others,  or  learned  by 
reading  the  accoun  ts  of  cholera  in  other  towns  or  countries,  leads  me  to  believe  that, 
whether  following  it  on  a  large  scale,  we  trace  the  progress  of  this  epidemic  from  country 
to  country  and  from  town  to  town,  or,  descending  to  details,  we  trace  it  in  its  course 
from  street  to  street,  and  house  to  house,  however  it  may  sometimes  appear  to  deviate 
from  all  law,  on  careful  examination  we  shall  invariably  find  it  display  its  greatest 
virulence  in  those  countries,  towns,  streets,  or  houses,  where  it  is,  as  it  were,  invited  M 
by  the  poverty  and  misery  of  tlie  inhabitants,  their  bad  or  deficient  food,  and  the  m 
defective  condition  of  their  dwelling-places,  as  regards  drainage,  ventilation,  and  sanitary 
arrangements  generally."  ' 


JI.  P.  Allison,  Esq.  Henky  P.  Allison,  Esq.  sworn. 
28tli  Jan.  1854.        4428.  {Chairman^  You  are  a  surgeon  in  this  town,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 
  4429.  How  many  years  have  you  practised  here  ? — Eleven  years  and  a  half 

4430.  Is  there  any  particular  district  of  this  town  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  , 
acquainted? — I  assisted  in  the  No.  2  district  during  the  cholera  last  year.  l| 

4431.  What  part  of  it? — I  had  the  charge  of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Newton's 
district  east  of  Pandon  Dean,  Pandon  Bank,  Argyle  Street  to  the  river  side,  including  the  < 
west  half  of  Sandgate,  and  the  whole  of  the  buildings  between  Sandgate  and  the  Shield  f 

.  ield,  and  also  the  Shield  Field.  ' 

4432.  In  what  state  did  yoM  find  the  Shield  Field? — The  houses  generally,  I  think,  are 
not  very  Avell  accommodated  as  regards  sanitary  conditions. 

4433.  Is  there  much  paving  about  there  ? — It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  paved  now,  I  i 
think,  Avith  the  exception  of  Sanitary  Place,  Temperance  Row,  Camden  Street,  and  j 
Franklin  Street,  which  have  all  been  finished  some  years,  and  of  others  which  are  only 

in  progress. 

4434.  And  as  to  scavenage  ? — That  I  think  was  rather  defective  in  Carlton  Street ;  i 
Carlton  Street  appeared  to  be  the  worst  when  I  was  in  attendance. 

4435.  How  is  the  drainage  about  there  ? — I  did  not  examine  it  particularly  ;  but  I  hear 
it  is  not  very  good. 

4436.  You  did  not  happen  yourself  to  see  any  instances  of  want  of  drainage  ? — No.  i 

4437.  Did  a  good  deal  of  mortality  occur  in  the  Shield  Field  ? — ^There  was  a  good  deal  ' 
in  the  Shield   Field,  that  is,  among  the  parochial  patients.     There  were  thirteen 
deaths  among  those  I  saw. 

4438.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  there  for  the  removal  of  fcBcal  filth  ? 
— They  have  privies  I  think  generally  to  the  houses.  I  observed  that  there  were  three 
inside  the  houses  ;  two  in  Franklin  Street,  and  one  in  York  Street.  -.vd 

4439.  How  did  they  keep  them  ?— I  did  not  examine  them  particularly. 

4440.  You  had  not  occasion  to  notice  whether  they  were  properly  emptied  and  cleansed 
or  otherwise  ? — No,  not  there. 

4441.  Coming  down  a  little  lower  had  you  charge  of  the  Ridley  Villa  district? — Yes,  j 
I  had.  ! 

4442.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  sanitary  state  of  those  houses  ? — I  believe  they  are  ! 
tolerably  good.  j 

4443.  Did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  lane  behind  Ridley  ViUas  ?—  ; 

No.  .    .  .  i 

4444.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  that  district  to  which  you  could  speak  confidently  ? — I 
think  the  Avorst  is  part  of  Gibson  Street,  Melbom-ne  Street,  and  Buxton  Street. 

4445.  Forming  a  sort  of  triangle  ? — Yes  ;  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  butcher  market;  [ 
around  which,  and  communicating  with  the  back  doors  of  the  houses,  there  runs  a  narrow  i 
passage,  not  more  than  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  into  which  the  contents  of  the  privies  J 
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and  ash-pits  are  emptied,  before  removal  in  wheelbarrows.    In  September  and  October       ^'  ■Attison,Esq . 
last,  most  of  the  yards  and  privies  of  these  houses,  and  also  this  passage,  were  in  a  most    28th  Jan.  1854. 
filthy  condition,  and  there  was  great  mortality  all  about  the  place.   

4446.  You  had  occasion  to  notice  that  ? — I  noticed  it  particularly  ;  the  ash-pits  were  all 
fuU,  so  far  as  I  saw,  where  the  deaths  occurred,  and  the  privies  in  a  filthy  state. 

4447.  You  saw  no  signs  of  their  having  been  regularly  emptied  and  cleansed? — ISIo  ; 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  do  it  themselves,  and  I  suppose  quarrel  about  the  payment  ; 
and  so  they  are  generally  neglected.    I  believe  it  is  a  general  complaint  there. 

4448.  I  suppose  in  such  a  district  anything  like  thorough  ventilation  is  impossible  ? — 
It  is  not  good. 

4449.  They  have  no  more  that  six  feet  between  them  and  a  high  wall  ? — Between  them 
and  a  high  wall  there  is  not  six  feet ;  it  is  a  narrow  passage,  I  think  about  the  width  of 
this  table. 

4450.  Do  you  know  Richmond  Street  and  Howard  Street  ? — I  know  them  pretty  well, 
but  that  is  out  of  my  district. 

4451.  Coming  lower  down  is  there  any  part  to  which  you  would  speak  ? — Blagden  Street, 
Bedford  Street,  and  the  Garth  Heads,  I  think,  are  all  generally  defective. 

4452.  In  any  particular  point,  or  generally  ? — At  the  Garth  Heads  it  is  very  bad.  It 
is  not  paved.  There  are  flags  in  the  front  of  Garth  Heads,  but  the  houses  always  have  a 
very  disagreeable  smell. 

4453.  Have  they  privies  about  there  ? — I  believe  they  have,  some  of  them.    I  do  not 
know  that  they  all  have.     I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

4454.  With  regard  to  any  other  part  of  your  district,  coming  lower  down,  have  you 
anything  to  state  ? — I  may  say  that  between  Sandgate  and  the  Shield  Field  I  had 
forty-two  deaths. 

4455.  In  your  district? — In  my  district,  that  I  attended. 

4456.  Have  you  any  notion  what  the  population  of  the  district  might  be?— No. 

4457.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  can  speak  to,  as  to  Sandgate  or  eastward  ? — 
Sandgate  has  been  pretty  well  described.  I  may  say  this,  that  in  Sandgate,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  majority  of  the  deaths  and  seizures  of  cholera  were  amongst  the 
Irish  population.    Comparatively  few  of  the  Sandgate  population  died. 

4458.  Of  the  natives,  or  English,  you  mean  ? — Of  the  natives,  compared  with  those  in 
the  overcrowded  Irish  lodcrino'-houses. 

4459.  Was  there  much  overcrowding  in  the  Buxton  Street  and  Melbourne  Street 
district  ? — Generally  a  family  lives  in  one  room. 

4460.  But  they  do  not  take  in  lodgers  as  the  Irish  do  ? — No,  I  believe  not. 

4461.  Did  you,  in  your  experience,  come  across  any  case  of  a  cluster  of  deaths  in  what 
you  would  have  considered  to  be  a  well-conditioned  place  in  sanitary  respects  ? — I  think 
the  only  case  that  occurs  to  me  was  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  White,  in  Regent  Terrace. 
I  attended  with  him.    There  were  two  deaths. 

4462.  We  have  had  evidence  since  as  to  the  condition  of  the  houses  in  Ridley  Villas, 
and  as  to  the  neighbourhood.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  more  striking  case  than 
that  ? — No,  that  is  the  most  striking  case,  because  I  believe  the  house  is  in  really  very 
good  condition  ;  it  is  supplied  with  a  water  -closet,  and  I  have  been  very  much  in  the 
house,  and  never  perceived  anything  ofiensive  in  it. 

4463.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  could  favour  us  with  your  views  ? — I 
know  that  St.  Anne's  churchyard  is  again  opened  for  interments.  I  saw  a  burial  in  it  a 
few  days  ago. 

(ilfi'.  Town  Clerk.)  St.  Anne's  is  one  of  the  churchyards  that  Lord  Palmerston's  order 
does  not  at  present  apply  to. 

4464.  {Chairman.)  But  it  was  closed  during  the  epidemic? — {Mr.  Allison.)  Yes. 

4465.  {Mr.  Totvn  Clerk)  Were  not  there  a  large  number  buried  in  St.  Anne's  ? — There 
were  492,  I  believe,  buried  there  within  a  month.    After  that  it  was  closed. 

4466.  {Chairman.)  About  what  time  ? — I  think  it  was  closed  after  the  Srd  of  October. 

4467.  {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  You  do  not  see  any  objection  to  burials  there,  do  you  ? — I 
believe  it  is  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  about  there  ;  in  St.  Anne's  Row  they 
complain  very  much. 

{Mr.  Winter.)  They  only  complained  during  the  epidemic,  in  consequence  of  so  many 
burials  taking  place  there. 

4468.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Allison.)  Speaking  generally,  what  was  the  state  of  the 
district  that  you  had  charge  of  during  the  time  of  the  epidemic  as  regards  cleanliness  and 
wholesomeness  ? — Certainly  the  houses  of  the  poor  were  not  in  a  proper  state. 

4469.  In  what  points  ? — There  was  a  very  disagreeable  smell  in  many  of  them. 

4470.  Could  you  trace  it  to  any  particular  source  ? — Generally  to  the  kits,  and  w-a^nt 
of  cleanliness. 

4471.  Did  you  find  them  habitually  throughout  that  district  in  the  rooms  ? — More 
particularly  in  Sandgate,  among  the  Irish. 

4472.  So  as  to  be  actually  offensive  when  you  entered  ? — Yes. 

4473.  Did  you  find  much  overcrowding  except  amongst  the  Irish  in  Sandgate  ? — Not 
further  than  single  families  occupying  single  rooms.  In  Gibson  Street  I  attended  one 
family  that  were  all  swept  off  but  the  husband. 

4474.  How  many  in  number  ? — I  think  five. 
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H.  P.  Allison^  Esq.,     4475.  Five  out  of  six  ? — Five  out  of  six  in  an  upper  room.    That  was  on  one  side  of 

  the  Butcher  Market,  of  which  I  have  spoken.    There  is  a  row  of  cottages  at  tlie  head  of 

28th  Jan.  1854.     Stepney  Bank,  too,  that  I  think  is  in  a  very  unwholesome  state.    The  wall  is  exceedingly 

  damp.    You  can  see  the  effects  of  it  for  about  a  yard  and  a  half  of  the  wall  in  each 

cottage. 

4476.  Are  they  built  against  the  bank  ? — They  are  not  built  against  the  bank  exactly, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  soakage  from  the  earth  at  the  back.  The  water 
does  not  appear  to  be  properly  taken  off  from  the  roof,  and  it  runs  down  and  soaks  in. 
In  one  of  these  houses  I  had  five  cases  of  cholera,  and  two  died  ;  all  very  bad  cases. 

4477.  In  reference  to  that  room  where  five  out  of  six  died,  was  there  anything 
peculiar  about  it  ? — No,  excepting,  I  think,  the  excessive  filth  of  the  people.  They 
appeared  to  be  very  dirty ;  but  it  was  in  an  upper  room,  where  the  ventUation  was  much 
better.  The  door  is  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  windows  in  front,  so  that  you  cannot 
carry  it  out  better. 

4478.  You  think  they  were  dirty  people  ? — I  think  so. 

4479.  Then  perhaps  you  would  attribute  some  of  that  extraordinary  mortality  of  five 
out  of  six  to  their  personal  uncleanliness  ? — Yes.  There  was  a  great  mortality  also  in 
the  ceUar-kitchens  round  this  market. 

4480.  Had  you  occasion  to  go  into  those  cellars  to  attend  patients? — Yes,  very 
frequently. 

4481.  Did  you  ever  notice  any  damp  ? — They  are  certainly  not  dry  and  wholesome  ; 
they  are  very  bad  some  of  them. 

4482.  Some  of  them,  I  suppose,  would  come  under  the  appellation  of  filthy  and 
unwholesome  ? — Yes,  they  are  not  fit  for  human  habitation. 

4483.  Were  there  any  others  in  your  district  to  which  you  think  those  expressions 
would  apply  ? — There  are  many  certainly  in  Sandgate  of  that  description  which  were 
not  fit  for  human  habitation. 

4484.  About  what  part  of  Sandgate  ? — The  west-end  from  the  Swirle  and  "Wood  Entry 
to  the  quay,  but  more  especially  in  the  lanes  and  alleys. 

4485.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  easily  be  rendered  fit  for  habitation  ? — I  think 
there  would  be  a  difiiculty  in  it. 

4486.  And  the  houses  built  round  the  slaughter  market  which  you  mentioned,  the 
lower  parts  of  those  houses  ? — I  think,  excepting  the  cellar-kitchens,  they  might  with 
proper  care  and  cleanliness  be  kept  in  a  decent  state ;  but  I  believe  that  much  is  owing 
to  the  neghgence  of  the  tenants  ;  one  will  not  pay  for  the  emptying  of  the  ash-bin,  and 
another  will  not ;  and  so  of  course  it  goes  on. 

4487.  It  is  not  in  your  judgment  that  they  have  any  difiiculty  as  to  getting  the  middens 
emptied,  but  that  they  will  not  agree  so  as  to  have  it  done  ? — No  ;  still  the  place  appears 
to  be  built  on  a  very  bad  plan ;  this  passage  between  the  yards  and  the  market  being 
too  confined. 

4488.  But  still  a  great  deal  of  the  mortality  there  you  would  ascribe  to  personal 
uncleanliness  or  negligence  ?- — Ye«. 

4489.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would  like  to  speak  ? — No,  I  think 
not ;  I  do  not  remember  anything  particular. 

4491.  {Mr.  TotV7i  Clerk)  Gibson  Street,  Melbourne  Street,  and  Buxton  Street  I 
think  you  stated  to  be  the  worst  in  that  part  of  the  district  ? — Yes. 

4492.  They  have  been  built  for  years  back,  and  by  individual  speculators,  I  think  ? — 
I  believe  principally. 

4493.  You  have  been  some  time  resident  in  that  district  ? — Yes,  for  nearly  twelve 
years. 

4494.  Have  you  perceived  any  improvement  in  the  scavenging,  the  paving,  the 
sewering,  and  tlie  draining  during  that  period  ? — There  has  been  considerable 
improvement  latterly  ;  Gibson  Street  has  been  nearly  fiagged,  and  other  improvements 
of  that  kind  are  in  progress. 


It  Grainger,  Esq,  t>  ^  n 

__1       ^  Richard  Grainger,  Esq.,  sworn. 


26th  Jan.  ]  854. 


4495.  [Chairman^  You  have  resided  for  a  good  number  of  years  in  Newcastle? — A 
great  number ;  all  my  life ;  I  am  a  native  of  the  town. 

4496.  Are  you  a  builder  and  an  architect? — Yes. 

4497.  You  have  built  a  good  many  new  streets  in  this  town  ? — A  great  many. 

4498.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Can  you  enumerate  them? — A  few  of  them;  I  have  built  part 
of  New  Bridge  Street,  Carliol  Street. 

4499.  Will  you  tell  us  the  total  of  the  houses  you  have  built  in  the  town  ? — I  cannot 
give  you  it  exactly^  but  I  can  approximate  to  the  number.  I  have  built  in  Carliol 
Street  nine  houses. 

4500.  {Chairman)  And  in  New  Bridge  Street  ? — Five  ;  Croft  Street. 

4501.  {Mr.  Simon.)  How  many? — Five;  Portland  Place,  in  New  Bridge  Street. 

4502.  {Chairman)  Are  these  distinct  from  the  other  five  houses  you  mentioned  in 
New  Bridge  Street  ? — Yes.    Northumberland  Street,  one  house. 
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4503.  How  many  houses  did  you  build  in  Portland  Place  ? — Not  more  than  three,  I  R.  Grainger^  Esq. 

dare  say.    Thirty-one  in  Blackett  Street,  twenty-two  in  Eldon  Square,  three  in  Newgate   

Street,  nine  in  Percy  Street,  sixty-eight  in  Leazes  Terrace,  eighty  in  Leazes  Crescent,    26th  Jan.  1854. 
and  other  streets  adjoining  ;  fourteen  in  St.  James'  Street  and  Terrace,  the  whole  of  the 

Boyal  Arcade,  where  the  post-office  is. 

4504.  {Mr.  Simon.')  How  many  houses  does  that  take  in? — They  are  not  used  as 
dwelling-houses ;  they  are  used  as  offices.  There  are  the  post-office  and  shops,  the  excise 
office,  and  the  bankruptcy  courts  and  other  ctffices  connected,  and  two  banks.  Grey 
Street  I  built  entirely.  , 

4505.  How  many  houses  ? — Eighty-one  houses.  Market  Street,  the  whole,  consisting 
of  thirty-eight  houses  ;  Grainger  Street,  sixty-eight  houses  ;  Nun's  Street,  the  whole, 
twenty-six  houses ;  Nelson  Street,  the  same  number,  twenty- six;  Clayton  Street,  107, 
the  whole  ;  Clayton  Street  West,  twenty-seven,  the  whole ;  Hood  Street,  sixteen,  the 
whole ;  Shakspeare  Street,  the  whole,  sixteen ;  Pilgrim  Street,  a  part,  fourteen  ;  Nun's 
Gate,  six,  a  part ;  Rye  Hill,  twenty-three  ;  Elswick,  nineteen  ;  Railway  Street,  twenty. 

4506.  Are  these  houses  of  different  grades  ? — Those  in  the  centre  of  the  town  are 
generally  places  of  business ;  shops  below  and  dwelling-houses  or  warehouses,  above. 

4507.  (Ghairman.)  Grainger  Street,  and  Clayton  Street,  and  Market  Street,  and 
so  on  ?—  Yes,  they  are  nearly  all  places  of  business. 

4508.  (Mr.  Simon.)  If  we  take  the  eighty-one  houses  of  Grey  Street,  for  instance,  will 
they  give  a  fair  sample  of  your  town  architecture  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  equal  to  any  other 
street  that  I  have  built  in  point  of  architectural  appearance. 

4509.  What  arrangements  have  you  made  in  the  construction  of  Grey  Street  for 
drainage  ? — You  will  see,  by  referring  to  this  plan,  what  has  been  done  towards  the 
sewerage  (handing  in  the  same).  The  houses  which  I  have  built  I  have  coloured  pink. 
I  have  put  a  sewer  up  Grey  Street,  from  Mosley  Street  to  Blackett  Street. 

4510.  Did  you  build  that  sewer  yourself? — Yes. 

4511.  {Ghairma/n.)  Is  it  your  own  private  property  ? — No;  it  belongs  to  the  corporation. 
I  transferred  it  to  them. 

4512.  When  was  that  ?— It  was  built  from  1834  to  1840. 

4513.  Have  all  these  houses  that  we  see  here  in  Grey  Street,  Market  Street,  Grainger 
Street,  Clayton  Street  West,  and  so  on,  water-closets  ? — I  can  give  you  the  number  in 
each  street  (handing  in  a  paper).  When  Carliol  Street  was  built,  water-closets  were 
hardly  introduced. 

4514.  In  Grey  Street,  with  eighty -one  houses,  I  see  you  have  162,  or  two  water-closets 
to  a  house  ? — Yes. 

4515.  And  two  trap  sinks  to  every  house  ? — Yes. 

4516.  And  no  privies? — No  privies  in  Grey  Street. 

4517.  (Mr.  Simon.)  As  regards  those  trap  sinks,  I  presume  that  all  that  you  can 
pledge  yourself  to  is,  that  when  you  constructed  the  house  you  put  traps  in  there  ? — Yes, 
they  must  cleanse  them  themselves. 

4518.  You  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  their  present  state,  of  course? — We  generally  get 
to  know  if  they  are  out  of  order. 

(Mr.  Town  Glerk.)  That  property  belongs  to  Mr.  Grainger  still,  and  consequently  he 
knows  their  present  condition. 

{Mr.  Grainger.)  There  is  a  cock  of  water  generally  placed  above  the  sink,  supplied 
with  a  trap. 

4519.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Through  a  cistern?' — Most  of  those  houses  have  cisterns.  At  the 
time  these  warehouses  were  erected,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  having  them,  because 
we  had  an  intermittent  supply;  but  since  the  Whittle  Dean  water  company  has  been 
established,  it  is  very  different ;  we  can  now  get  a  supply  constantly  from  the  pipe. 

4520.  Have  you  generally,  in  constructing  your  new  streets,  constructed  the  sewers 
yourself? — Generally;  not  in  aU  cases.  In  Blackett-street  the  corporation  constructed 
that  sewer,  and  they  contributed  to  a  portion  of  this  sewer  (showing  the  same),  and 
likewise  through  another  street  a  portion. 

4521.  How  is  it  that  in  Blackett  Street  you  have  privies  in  nearly  all  the  houses? — 
Because  they  were  built  at  an  earlier  date,  and  are  smaller  houses. 

4522.  In  Leazes  Terrace  I  see  that  you  have  a  privy  also  in  each  house,  and  in 
Leazes  Crescent  only  privies  ?— Yes  ;  if  you  look  at  the  dates,  they  will  explain  it. 

4523.  Are  these  houses  without  back  yards  ? — These  have  back  yards,  (showing  the 
sarae,)  but  the  back  yards  are  converted  into  places  of  business  and  into  extensions  of 
the  shops. 

4524.  Covered  over  ? — Covered  over  with  glass. 

4525.  Are  they  defective  in  ventilation  ? — There  are  very  large  windows  ;  there  are 
windows  both  back  and  front.    I  think  they  are  perfectly  ventilated. 

4526.  But  are  they  much  blocked  up  behind  ? — Not  these  houses,  till  we  get  so  far  down, 
(showing  the  same)  when  we  come  to  other  houses  which  were  erected  before  these. 

4527.  (Ghai/rmoM.)  Have  you  had  any  complaints  about  the  state  of  your  sewers  here. 
Do  they  get  out  of  order  ? — This  has,  in  one  instance  or  two  been  flooded,  owing  to  the 
flow  of  water  in  heavy  rain  coming  down  here ;  and  it  is  not  of  sufficient  capacity,  I 
think,  to  take  ofi"  the  whole  of  it.    But  I  am  proposing  a  plan  which  will  relieve  it. 
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JB,  Grainger,  Esq,      4528.  You  liave  no  cognizance  of  the  sewer  in  Collingwood-street  ? — No. 

  4529.  Have  you,  in  any  of  your  sewers,  had  that  occur  which  has  been  stated  to  us  to 

26tli  Jan,  1854.  occur  not  luifrequently  in  the  sewer  in  CoUingwood-street,  namely,  that  after  floods  of  rain 
^j^g  gases  are  backed  up  and  thrown  into  the  houses?— I  have  not  heard  any  complaint. 
Most  of  these  sewers,  those  in  all  the  principal  streets,  have  stench-traps  put  in  ;  they  are 
properly  trapped. 

4530.  (i/r.  Simon.)  Are  the  sinks  in  the  back  yards  trapped? — Yes,  they  are  all 
trap};^ed ;  there  is  generally  one  in  the  area  for  slops  ;  one  in  the  kitchen,  and  one  up 
above,  near  the  water  closet. 

4531.  Should  you  say  generally,  for  all  the  houses,  that  they  are  trapped? — They  are 
generally  trapped.   I  do  not  Imow  any  that  are  not  trapped. 

4532.  You  have  erected  half  the  v^^ater-closets  in  Newcastle  I  think,  or  more  ? — There 
are  a  great  number,  1062. 

4533.  In  how  many  houses  ? — I  think  there  are  705  houses,  speaking  from  recollection. 
Between  700  and  800 ;  there  is  on  the  average  about  one  and  a  half  for  each  house. 

4534.  Referring  to  your  change  of  system,  between  the  earlier  years  when  you  gave 
your  tenants  only  piivies,  and  the  present  time  when  you  give  them  Avater- closets,  what 
induced  you  to  adopt  the  modern  alteration  ? — At  the  earlier  period  they  were  very 
little  used  on  account  of  the  expense  ;  but  having  built  such  a  valuable  class  of  houses,  it 
was  fomid  necessary  to  introduce  those  closets ;  people  expected  them. 

4535.  Do  you  consider  them  an  improvement  upon  the  privies  in  I'egard  of  health  as 
well  as  comfort  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  there  is  very  little  effluvium  comes  from  them.  It 
is  just  temporary,  when  the  trap  is  drawn ;  and  these  closets  are  generally  well  ventilated, 
and  I  think  they  are  much  better  in  the  interior  of  the  house  than  in  the  exterior.  They 
are  more  convenient,  and  I  think  they  are  less  objectionable  on  this  ground,  that,  when 
on  the  outside,  the  soil-pipes  are  apt  to  get  frozen  up  ;  and  we  all  must  admit  that  they 
are  more  comfortable  if  they  are  only  properly  ventilated. 

4536.  Have  your  water-closets  frequentty  got  stopped,  flooded,  or  out  of  order  ? — 
Sometimes  the  servants  put  improper  things  down,  and  they  get  stopped ;  but  they  are 
soon  set  right  again,  by  a  ]n'oper  person  being  sent  to  see  to  them. 

4537.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  stinks  in  some  of  the  houses  furnished 
with  water-closets ;  do  you  think  that  that  has  frequently  been  the  case  with  yours  ? — 
Very  seldom  ;  if  they  are  carefully  attended  to,  there  is  seldom  any  smell  from  them. 

4538.  Having  made  most  of  these  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  or  more,  I  suppose  you  gene- 
rally used  brick  drains  for  the  water-closets  ? — Principally  brick  ;  here  is  a  section  of  them. 

4539.  (Chairman.)  A  pipe  in  fact? — Yes,  but  made  of  brick,  a  cylinder  drain  formed  ot 
bricks. 

4540.  {2fr.  Simon.)  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  whether  they  are  kept 
well  ? — They  get  stopped  occasionally  ;  the  rats  get  in ;  but  very  rarely. 

4541.  Are  you  laying  any  pipes  in  the  houses  which  you  are  building  now  ? — We  are 
laying  some  pipes  ;  pipes  were  very  little  used  at  the  period  when  these  were  formed. 

4542.  (Chairman.)  On  the  whole  the  inconveniences  arising  from  such  accidents  are  not 
sufiicient  to  discourage  you  from  the  use  of  water-closets  ? — No,  they  are  gxeat  comforts, 
and  there  is  the  greatest  cleanliness  attending  them  compared  to  what  there  is  amongst 
the  filtliy  privies.  I  believe  the  privies  will  go  out  of  use  now,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
constant  supply  from  the  Whittle  Dean  water  company.  Instead  of  costing  perhaps 
201.  or  251,  as  used  to  be  the  case,  we  should  be  able  to  erect  one  for  about  31. 

4543.  (i/r.  Simon.)  Shall  you  be  able  to  dispense  with  cisterns  for  the  water-closets  ? — 
I  think  we  might. 

4544.  (Chairmam.)  I  see  that  at  Leazes  Terrace  you  drain  to  the  back? — Yes. 

4545.  That  of  course  v/ould  be  a  preferable  principle  whenever  you  can  manage  it  ? — 
Where  it  can  be  managed. 

4546.  So  as  not  to  carry  the  drains  through  the  house  to  the  front,  but  to  carry  them 
right  away  at  once  to  the  back  ? — Yes  to  the  back  yards. 

4547.  You  can  thus  make  it  answer  for  both  sides,  where  the  back  yards  of  two  rows  of 
houses  adjoin  ? — Yes. 

4548.  {Air.  Sim.on.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  extent  of  cholera  there  was  in  your 
houses  ? — I  knew  of  many  cases,  but  I  cannot  speak  to  the  exact  number ;  I  dare  say  there, 
were  deaths  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 

4549.  In  what  parts  of  your  property  has  it  happened  that  the  sewers  have  got  out  of 
order,  or  that  the  water-closets  have  been  obstructed  ? — In  Nelson  Street.  This  sewer 
comes  down  to  it,  (showing  the  same)  and  this  down  Blackett  Street  from  the  Leazes 
Ten-ace.  That  comes  down  Gallowgate  along  Blackett  Street,  and  connects  itself,  and 
runs  through  into  the  Grainger  Street  drain  :  it  is  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  pass  the 
whole  of  the  water  in  heavy  floods. 

4550.  Did  heavy  floods  happen  there  last  summer  ? — I  believe  it  was  last  summer. 

4551.  Do  you  recollect  in  what  month  ? — I  do  not ;  it  has  been  complained  of 

4552.  As  regards  stoppage  of  the  house  drains  from  other  causes,  has  that  occurred  also?. 
- — We  have  very  little  of  that ;  there  is  a  good  supply  of  the  company's  water  and  we 
have  had  very  little  complaint  about  stoppages  of  the  drains.  There  have  been  some 
owing  to  the  servants  putting  down  broken  pots,  and  scrubbing-brushes,  and  cloths,  and 
those  sort  of  things ;  but  on  the  whole  we  h^ve  very  little  reason  to  complain. 
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4553.  {Chairman?)  Do  you  know  whereabouts  on  your  property  you  had  the  greatest  R.  Grainger,  Esq. 

amount  of  loss  by  cholera. ;  do  you  remember  any  particular  streets  in  which  there  was  ■  

much  ?— There  were  several  deaths  in  Clayton  Street ;  two  deaths  in  this  house  {shoiving    26th  Jan.  1854. 
the  same),  one  in  that,  one  in  that,  and  one  in  this.   

4554.  There  were  five  deaths  in  ten  houses  ? — Yes. 

4555.  At  the  corner  of  Clayton  Street  and  Fenkle  Street  ? — Two  deaths  in  that 
house. 

4556.  But  in  the  group  often  houses  from  that  corner  along  Clayton  Street  there  were 
five  ?— Yes. 

4557.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Are  there  no  privies  in  those  houses? — None  ;  two  water-closets  in 
each,  at  least  there  will  be.  The  houses  are  not  finished.  There  is  one  for  the  lower  part. 
There  are  two  in  this  corner  house  ;  that  is  the  only  house  that  is  finished  ;  the  shops  are 
also  occupied,  and  they  have  each  a  water-closet. 

4558.  Was  there  at  that  time  any  privy  in  the  house  ? — None. 

4559.  The  sewer  passes  down  the  street,  of  course.   Is  there  a  sewer  grating  at  tliat 
corner  ? — I  think  there  is. 

4560.  (Chairman.)  Whereabouts  is  the  grating? — I  think  it  will  be  in  the  gutter,  just 
at  the  corner.    I  think  there  are  grates  on  each  side  of  the  street. 

4561.  Was  there  any  mortality  on  the  other  side? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was;  I 
think  not. 

4562.  And  this  corner,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Fenkle  Street  is  unoccupied  {pointing 
to  the  plan)  It  is  used  as  a  smithy  and  livery  stables.  There  are  no  dwelling  houses  there 
I  think. 

4563.  Is  there  any  other  place  you  can  mention  about  here,  where  there  was  any 
considerable  mortality  ? — I  think  there  were  two  in  Nuns'  Street,  one  liere  {shoiving  the 
same),  and  the  other  nearly  opposite. 

4564.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  circumstances  affecting  that  spot?— No  ;  he  was 
a  healthy  person  ;  a  hair  dresser. 

4565.  What  is  this  ? — Nuns'  Lane. 

4566.  Is  it  inhabited  ? — Partially  ;  it  is  merely  a  passage. 

4567.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  property  behind  here;  is  it  inhabited  or  open? — 
It  is  inhabited  ;  the  houses  at  Nuns'  Gate  and  Newgate  Street  extend  so  far  back  with 
manufactories  and  workshops. 

4568.  What  is  this  leading  out  of  Clayton  Street  into  Fenkle  Street  ? — Low  Friars. 
It  was  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  that  part  of  the  town  to  this,  till  Clayton  Street 
was  formed. 

4569.  What  is  the  state  of  the  property  there?— It  is  a  sort  of  tenemented  property. 
There  was  a  tanyard  here,  but  it  was  given  up  two  or  three  years  ago. 

4570.  Do  these  lines  indicate  entries,  consisting  of  tenemented  property  ?—  They  do. 

4571.  Is  there  tenemented  property  on  this  side  also  {pointing  to  the  pkni)  ? — These 
are  self-contained  houses.  There  is  a  Baptist  Chapel  there,  called  New  Court  Chapel,  and 
there  are  respectable  houses. 

4572.  What  is  this  blank  corner  space  ? — -The  town  clerk's  residence.    There  are  work- 
shops here  (shoiving  the  same),  and  down  here  it  is  chiefly  occupied  by  small  tenants. 

4573.  Tenemented  property  ? — Tenemented  property. 

4574.  What  is  that  (pointing  to  another  ])art)  ? — Several  tenemented  houses. 

4575.  In  fact  that  side  is  worse  circumstanced  than  this  ? — This  is  Westgate  Street ; 

these  are  shops  and  houses  ;  they  do  not  belong  to  me.  ^ 

4576.  This  side  of  the  street,  I  mean,  is  worse  circumstanced,  apparent^,  than  the 
other,  though  the  mortality  was  greater  on  that  other  side  than  on  this  ? — ^Yes,  but  there 
are  respectable  houses  there  ;  also  in  Charlotte  Square. 

4577.  Do  you  know  what  these  entries  are  called  ? — It  runs  up  to  the  Friars. 

4578.  {Mr.  Simon.)  That  is  a  nasty  neighbourhood? — Yes,  it  is  not  a  good  neighbourhood. 

4579.  (Chairman.)  In  fact,  this  part  of  the  town,  about  Clayton  Street  and  Fenkle 
Street  was  pretty  well  surrounded  by  bad  property  ? — Yes,  a  mother  and  child  died  next 
to  the  town  clerk. 

4580.  Was  there  any  grating  or  gully  hole  there,  in  the  Nun's  Street  case  ? — Not 
exactly  there  ;  there  is  one  at  the  corner. 

4581.  But  it  was  not  in  the  houses  next  to  the  grates  that  the  deaths  took  place  ? — 
No,  and  these  gully  holes  are  trapped. 

4582.  Are  they  trapped  in  Clayton  Street  ? — They  are  not  trapped  along  there. 

4583.  You  never  heard  any  complaints  of  those  grates  ? — Not  any. 

4584.  {Mr.  Simon.)  What  is  your  level  there  ? — It  varies.  It  runs  from  one  in  thirty 
to  one  in  sixty  in  the  sewer. 

4585.  I  do  not  mean  the  level  of  the  sewer,  but  the  height  of  the  ground  there  above 
the  river  ? — I  cannot  inform  you  exactly.    I  should  say  150  feet. 

4586.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Dobson.)  Can  you  give  us  the  height  at  the  junction  of 
Newgate  Street  and  Clayton  Street? — 130  feet. 

4587.  (jPo  Mr.  Grainger)  And  the  fall  to  the  corner  is  very  trifling  ? — Very  little  ; 
about  one  in  sixty. 

4588.  {Mr.  Simon)  Are  the  basements  dry  there  ? — As  far  as  I  know  they  are  well- 
I  drained. 
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R.  Grainger,  Esq.      4589.  {Chairman)  The  soil  is  clay  ? — It  varies. 

— ^  4590.  From  house  to  house  ? — Within  a  short  distance.    We  laave  a  good  brick  clay ; 

26th  Jan.  1854?.    and  then  very  likely  a  wiry  strong  material  that  you  can  hardly  cut  with  a  spade.  A 

  short  distance  from  that  again  a  dry  sand,  and  a  very  short  distance  from  that  a  quick 

sand.    It  varies  very  much  :  so  much  so  that  in  some  instances  I  have  had  to  excavate 
for  foundations  to  the  depth  of  nine  fathoms. 

4591.  You  never  there  get  down  to  the  blue  clay  below? — No. 

4592.  You  were  going  to  mention  a  third  case,  beside  the  Clayton  Street  and  Nun's  Street 
cases  ? — In  Nelson  Street,  in  one  house,  a  man  and  his  wife  died,  who  were  basket  makers. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  more  in  Nelson  Street  than  those  two. 

4593.  And  in  the  rest  of  your  district?— A  man  and  his  wife  died  in  Grainger 
Street. 

4594.  Just  opposite  the  Central  Exchange? — Yes. 

4595.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  have  built  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  houses  ? — Yes,  nearly 
eight  hundred  houses.  There  was  a  death  also  in  Market  Street,  the  other  side  of  the 
Exchange  :  two  died  there.  I  think  there  were  one  or  two  deatlis  at  the  Terrace.  That 
is  high  again. 

4596.  And  in  an  open  situation? — In  a  very  open  situation.  It  is  an  ojien  space  of 
several  hundred  acres  of  grass  land. 

4597.  Do  your  tenants  there  complain  at  all  of  the  midden  which  has  been  established 
in  that  neighbourhood ;  a  great  heap  of  city  refuse  which  is  collected  there  ? — I  was 
not  aware  of  it. 

4598.  [Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  It  is  not  near  enough  to  affect  your  tenantry  ? — I  should 
think  not.  u ' 

4599.  {Chairman.)  On  which  side  of  Leazes  Terrace  did  these  deaths  occur  ?— On  the  m 
west  side,  I  believe,  and  one  at  this  end.  1 

4600.  They  have  in  Leazes  Terrace  privies  as  well  as  water-closets  ? — There  are  not 
many  water-closets  in  Leazes  Terrace. 

4601.  You  have  put  down  here  one  for  each  house,  and  one  privy  for  each  house? —  i' 
Yes,  that  is  quite  correct.    I  was  meaning  Leazes  Crescent,  on  the  other  side.  ■I 

4602.  In  Leazes  Crescent  we  have  no  water-closets  ? — No ;  there  are  eighty  privies, 
but  no  water-closets  at  all.  1^ 

4603.  With  reference  to  Carliol  Street,  there  was  a  considerable  mortality  there  ? — 
Not  that  I  heard  of ;  the  gaol  forms  one  side  of  Carliol  Square. 

4604.  There  was  a  death  or  two  in  Eldon  Square,  where  they  have  privies  ? — I  think 
there  were  two  or  three  deaths  there. 

4605.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  drains  that  come  under  the  houses  there  ;  are  they  of 
brick  ? — Principally  brick,  and  square.  ^ 

4606.  Was  there  any  degree  of  obstruction  that  you  heard  of? — Not  that  I  heard  of.  j 

4607.  Had  you  any  mortality  in  Grey  Street  that  you  know  of,  where  there  are  two 
water-closets  to  a  house  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were  any  deaths  there  ;  at  least  I  have  p 
not  heard  of  any  ;  there  may  have  been.  jl 

4608.  In  Grainger  Street,  I  think  you  said  there  was  one  ? — Two  deaths  at  least  in 
Grainger  Street,  near  the  Central  Exchange. 

4609.  Although  that  house  will  have  had  two  water-closets  in  it? — Two  water-closeta ; 

yes.                                                                                                     .       .  I 

4610.  Where  did  the  people  live;  in  the  house  itself? — They  carried  on  business  in  j 
the  shop,  and  they  lived  above  the  shop.  ^ 

4611.  They  had  the  house  to  themselves? — The  house  and  shop  ;  they  both  died.  ^ 

4612.  {Mr.  Simon.)  I  suppose  they  belonged  to  a  class  of  people  who  were  not  very  j, 
likely  to  divide  the  house  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  more  but  themselves  in  j, 
that  house  ;  he  was  a  merchant  tailor.  lUi 

4613.  {Chairman.)  In  Clayton  Street  you  had  five  deaths  in  ten  houses  ? — Yes.  ji 

4614.  Were  there  any  more  in  Cla^rton  Street  ? — There  may  have  been,  but  I  in 
do  not  recollect  I  know  of  those  by  passing  their  places  every  day,  and  their  being  1! 
my  tenants.  t  H 

4615.  Do  you  know  any  point  or  points  In  which  those  ten  houses  in  Clayton  Street  ^  ivim; 
differed  from  the  other  102  houses  in  the  rest  of  the  street? — I  know  of  no  difference,  j 
only  that  they  had  no  back  windows ;  they  are  single  houses,  and  have  only  front  i  {| 
windows.                                                                                                            \  %k 

4616.  No  ventilation  through  ? — No  thorough  ventilation.  W 

4617.  Have  the  rest  of  the  ]ious!>s  ? — ?lo.-",t  of  them  ;  not  all  of  them.  hi 

4618.  With  regard  to  those  in  Nun's  Street,  the  same  did  not  apply  ? — No  ;  they  had  % 
thorough  ventilation.  'j  h 

4619.  And  behind  they  had,  as  you  say,  factories  and  shops  ? — Yes,  on  one  side,  and 
the  general  market  on  the  other,  which  is  a  very  large  open  space,  well  ventilated  inside.  y 

4620.  {Mr.  Simon.)  In  Grey  Street,  do  most  of  the  people  who  have  shoj^s  reside  i,,, 
there  also  ? — Some  of  them  do  ;  but  some  of  the  houses  are  occupied  as  offices.  li; 

4621.  Exclusively  as  offices? — Exclusively  as  offices.  liit; 

4622.  {Chairman.)  Were  these  houses  at  the  Central  Exchange,  which  you  speak  of,  li: 
houses  having  through  ventilation  ? — I  think  that  one  has.                                           I  I'ivi 
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4623.  And  those  on  the  other  side  ? — There  are  very  few  dwelling-houses  round  the  R.  Grainger,  Esq., 
Exchange,  except  one  here  connected  with  the  hotel  {showing  the  same).  — - 

4624.  On  this  side  was  there  ventilation  through  the  house  where  the  people  died  ? —    ^^^^  ■'^^  1854. 
I  could  not  speak  to  that,  but  I  could  ;iscert;iin  it  for  you,  if  you  wish  to  know. 

4625.  None  of  these  people  sleep  in  their  lower  rooms ;  they  sleep  in  their  upper  rooms  ? 
— The  whole  of  them  do  ;  the  people  are  too  respectable  for  that. 

4626.  Had  none  of  those  ten  houses  in  Clayton  Street  where  the  five  deaths  occurred 
any  through  ventilation  ? — None  except  one,  I  think. 

4627.  Which  is  that  ? — It  is  the  corner  one. 

4628.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Where  the  two  deaths  occurred  ? — Yes  ;  they  have  windows  in 
Clayton  Street,  and  in  Fenkle  Street. 

4629.  {Chairman.)  At  right  angles  to  each  other  ? — Yes. 

4630.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Nobody  as  yet  inhabits  those  houses  that  have  not  through 
ventilation  ? — No. 

4631.  {Chairman^  The  people  who  died  there  resided  there,  did  they  not? — They 
resided  at  a  distance,  but  until  they  were  taken  ill  they  kept  to  their  place  of  business. 

4632.  They  did  not  sleep  there  at  night  ? — No  ;  I  believe  the  fruiterer  did.   This  person 
slept  there  {pointing  to  one  of  the  houses). 

4633.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Where  did  the  other  parties  sleep  ? — At  a  short  distance  ;  perhaps 
in  Blenheim  Street,  or  some  of  those  streets ;  but  at  the  corner  the  party  occupied  the 
house.    That  is  where  the  two  died.    That  is  the  only  house  which  is  finished. 

4634.  {Chairman.)  At  the  extreme  houses,  Nos.  1  and  10,  as  we  may  call  them,  the 
people  resided  and  died  there  ? — Precisely. 

4635.  And  No.  1  had  windows  on  two  sides  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ? — Yes. 

4636.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  know  which  occurred  first  of  that  lot  of  cases  ? — I  think 
the  two  deaths  in  the  corner  house. 

4637.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Did  Danby's  case  in  Nun's  Street  occur  at  an  early  or  late 
period  of  the  epidemic  ? — I  think  he  was  almost  the  first  that  died. 

4638.  {Chairman.)  Was  that  on  the  market  side  ? — On  the  market  side,  yes. 

4639.  Had  he  through  ventilation  there  ? — I  think  he  had. 

4640.  What  does  the  back  of  the  house  look  upon  ?-  On  the  roof  of  the  market,  a  very 
large  space. 

4641.  {Mr.  Simon.)  There  is  no  grating  in  the  market,  is  there  ? — Not  any. 
{Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  It  is  peculiarly  well  ventilated  and  very  clean. 

4642.  {Chairman.)  As  to  the  two  houses  at  the  Central  Exchange,  you  are  not  sure, 
but  think  they  have  through  ventilation  ? — I  think  that  house  has  {showing  the  same). 

4643.  Were  any  of  the  others  who  died  in  the  same  position,  viz.,  that  they  did  not 
reside,  but  merely  had  shops  in  the  locality  ? — The  other  three  had  shops,  but  did  not,  I 
believe,  reside  at  the  place. 

4644.  Then  are  we  to  understand  you  to  say  that  out  of  these  deaths  which  you  have 
alluded  to,  only  the  two  parties  at  the  corner  of  Clayton  Street  were  residents  ? — -I 
think  so. 

4645.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Does  that  observation  apply  only  to  the  deaths  in  Clayton 
Street,  or  to  the  deaths  which  you  have  mentioned  generally ;  for  instance,  did  Scott,  the 
tailor,  live  on  the  premises  ? — Yes,  he  lived  above  his  shop  and  occupied  the  entire  house. 

4646.  {Chairman.)  Is  that  at  the  Central  Exchange  ? — Yes,  in  Grainger  Street. 

4647.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  spoke  of  a  sewer  in  Nelson  Street  being  flooded  ? — Yes, 

4648.  Has  it  frequently  occurred  ? — It  has  occurred  twice,  I  believe. 

4649.  Since  it  was  built  ? — Yes. 

4650.  How  long  has  it  been  built  ? — From  1834. 

4651.  You  have  not  brought  it  before- the  Town  Improvement  committee,  have  you? — 
I  think  the  town  surveyor  knows  it,  and  he  knows  the  cause  of  it  too. 

4652.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  any  deposit  in  any  of  these  sewers  ? — I 
do  not  expect  that  there  is.  They  have,  particularly  that  in  Grey  Street,  a  considerable  fall. 

4653.  {Chairma,n.)  You  once  had  a  notice  from  the  Board  of  Guardians,  through  the 
inspector  of  nuisances,  as  to  one  of  these  sewers ;  do  you  remember  which  it  was  ?— It 
would  be  the  one  that  I  name ;  there  is  not  sufficient  capacity  in  this  sewer  in  Grainger 
Street  to  receive  all  these  floods  of  water. 

4654.  Do  you  remember  any  other  cases  in  which  your  own  property  was  brought 
under  notice  in  that  way  ? — I  think  not. 

4655.  Would  the  obstruction  have  been  in  Nelson  Street? — -No,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  in  Grainger  Street ;  they  all  come  into  Grainger  Street. 

4656.  You  have  three  flowing  in,  and  one  flowing  out  at  about  the  same  spot  ? — We 
have  this  flowing  in,  [shewing  the  same,)  this  down  Blackett  Street  flowing  in,  and  that 
through  the  hospital  property,  all  flowing  into  the  Grainger  Street  sewer. 

4657.  It  flows  into  Nelson  Street  first  ? — Yes,  near  to  Grainger  Street,  and  then  goes 
into  Grainger  Street.  There  is  not  capacity  enough  for  the  water  in  heavy  thunderstorms. 

4658.  Is  that  all  that  it  amounted  to,  merely  an  obstruction  during  some  hours,  while 
the  storm  water  was  passing  off"? — Yes. 

4659.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  arrangements  for  cleansing  and  emptying  the 
privies,  or  do  you  leave  that  to  the  tenants  ? — The  tenants  see  after  that ;  there  is  a  back 
way  out  for  the  soil. 
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B.  Grainger,  Esq.     4660.  They  are  not  obliged  to  carry  it  through  the  houses  ?— No.    Those  in  Carliol 
— —  Street  are  small  houses,  and  they  have  a  road  out  through  Croft  Court. 

26tliJan.  1854.        4661.  Are  they  in  connexion  with  ash-pits  generally? — These  four  houses  in  Carliol 

  Street  have  no  ash-pits.     I  think  they  put  their  ashes  out  for  the  dustman  to  take 

away. 

4662.  Are  those  the  houses  which  have  a  back  way  out  ? — Yes,  through  Croft  Court 
into  Croft  Street. 

4663.  And  these  others  all  have  a  back  way  out? — They  all  have  a  back  way. 

4664.  Supposing  any  nuisance  to  exist  with  regard  to  privy,  or  ash-pit,  or  these  things, 
a  notice  from  the  inspector  of  nuisances  would  be  given  to  your  tenant,  and  not  to  you  ? 
It  would  be  given  to  the  tenant. 

4665.  You  would  not  hear  anything  of  it  ? — I  should  not  hear  of  it. 

4666.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  can  give  us  any  information  ? — I  have 
merely  to  observe  that  the  town,  since  I  have  known  it,  is  in  a  very  different  state.  Its 
sanitary  condition  is  very  much  improved. 

4667.  Do  you  mean  in  this  district  ? — In  this  locality  and  the  town  generally  ;  but  I 
am  more  particularly  acquainted  with  this  district.  Blackett  Street,  when  I  first  knew 
it,  was  unpaved  ;  and,  as  some  one  observed  to-day,  it  was  middens  from  nearly  one  end 
to  the  other. 

4668.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  With  some  dwellings  mixed  ? — With  horrible  dwellings,  very 
inferior  houses,  and  pig-sties.  Blackett  Street  was  a  filthy  place,  and  the  Nuns'  property 
was  in  as  bad  a  condition.  All  above  the  High  Bridge  is  the  Nuns'  property  ;  that  was 
in  a  most  terrible  condition.  And  that  place  was  horrible  ;  it  was  let  to  all  sorts  of 
people,  coal  buyers,  cowkeepers,  pig-jobbers,  and  so  on ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
corporation  complying  with  my  request  (and  it  will  reflect  honour  on  them,  and  on  the 
town  clerk  here,  so  long  as  it  is  known),  what  I  have  done  could  not  have  been  effected. 
It  was  by  removing  the  market  from  where  it  was. 

4669.  (Chairman.)  Where  was  the  market? — Below  the  High  Bridge,  and  it  went 
down  nearly  to  Moseley  Street. 

4670.  Very  inferior  in  size  and  accommodation  to  the  present  one  ? — Very  much  so  to 
the  new  market ;  but  the  corporation,  by  allowing  that  to  be  removed,  enabled  me  to 
carry  out  my  plans  in  the  manner  you  see. 

4671.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  It  was  not  a  veiy  popular  measure  ? — It  was  not ;  but  certain 
parties  were  willing  to  assist  in  the  matter,  and  did  assist  me  so  as  to  carry  it.  The 
corporation  complied,  and  it  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  town  in  consequence. 

4672.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Does  your  Clayton  Street  sewer  ever  get  flooded  with  the  water 
from  the  Leazes  ? — It  is  taken  in  this  direction  now  {sJiotoing  the  same).  There  is  an 
open  ditch,  very  filthy,  as  I  have  shown  it  here.  Now  I  wish  that  to  be  covered  over  and 
continued  along  here  to  cross  this  street,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  service,  instead 
of  its  being  a  nuisance. 

4673.  You  think  that  Clayton  Street  wants  a  little  more  flushing? — I  think  it  would 
be  of  service. 

4674.  (Chairman.)  That  from  the  Leazes  is  merely  surface-water,  is  it  ? — It  comes  from  i 
Darn  Crook,  what  they  call  Execution  Dock.  J 

4675.  Is  it  a  foul  stream  ? — Yes.  I 

4676.  {.Mr.  Simon.)  It  comes  past  Green  Court  ? — Yes.  ~ 

4677.  Which  is  a  very  stinking  affair,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a  filthy  place,  and  it  is 
fi'equently  overflowed  here,  and  that  is  why  the  town  surveyor  made  this  cut. 

4678.  In  Grainger  Street,  where  Scott  the  tailor  and  his  wife  died,  did  any  other  death 
occur  afterwards  ? — I  think  not. 

4679.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  I  have  been  told  that  his  son  came  from  Brandling  Place  to 
take  care  of  the  shop,  and  died  also  ? — It  must  be  a  second  son,  then,  for  there  is  one 
living  still. 

4680.  (Chairman)  You  said.  I  think,  that  the  accumulation,  if  any,  which  took  place 
in  yoiir  sewer,  would  take  place  here  (pointing  to  the  plan)  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  there  ' 
would  be  a  stoppage.    This  is  not  of  sufficient  capacity,  therefore  it  would  dam  the  water 
back  up  here. 

4681.  Apart  from  the  flooding,  do  you  suppose  that  there  was  at  that  time  any  deposit 
in  the  sewer  there  ? — I  should  think  not. 

4682.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  would  wish  to  draw  our  attention  ? — I 
have  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  that  has  been  expended  upon  sewers  and  branch  drains, 
and  flagging,  and  macadamizing,  and  water-closets. 

4683.  I  understand,  you  have  never  built  a  house  which  you  have  not  drained  as  regards 
the  surface  ;  and  you  have  built  but  few  comparatively,  which- you  have  not  drained,  as 
regards  fcecal  matters  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  as  nearly  as  possible.  There  may  be  an  omission ; 
but  what  I  have  laid  down  there  is  substantially  correct ;  there  may  be  discrepancies  in  the 
matter,  but  it  is  substantially  correct.  I  was  just  going  to  show  you  this  estimate  ;  it 
astonished  me ;  I  have  laid  out  in  water-closets  21,240^.,  reckoning  them  at  20Z.  each. 

4684.  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  the  drains  ? — No,  without  the  drains. 

4685.  Would  a  water-closet  cost  20^.  ? — Yes  ;  they  can  fit  them  up  now  at  3/.;  it  shows  i 
the  advantage  of  the  constant  supply  from  Whittle-dean. 
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4686.  In  those  days,  when  you  had  to  make  a  cistern,  and  tap,  and  so  on,  it  cost  you  R.  Grainger,  Esq. 
as  much  as  20Z.  ? — Yes.   

4687.  Then,  the  fact  of  your  Iiaving  had  an  intermittent  supply  of  water  until  the  year    26tli  Jiui.  1854. 
1848,  rendered  the  construction  of  water-closets  in  houses  until  then  veiy  expensive  ;  and 

so  perhaps  may  have  tended  to  diminish  the  number  of  water-closets,  and  properly-drained 
privies  ? — Decidedly,  from  the  expense  of  them  ;  because  when  the  supply  was  only  two 
or  three  days  a  week,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  having  a  cistern  of  a  certain  capacity. 

4688.  Will  you  put  in  that  paper? — I  will  read  it;  1,062  water-closets,  21,240^. ; 
302  privies  at  4^.  each,  1,208^.;  3,843  yards  of  main  sewers  at  2/.  10s.  per  yard, 
9,607^.  10s.  ;  4,700  yards  of  branch  sewers  at  10s.  per  yard,  2,350/.  The  trapped  sinks 
and  grates  in  the  houses.  960Z.  8s.;  I  have  flagged  19,197  yards  in  the  streets  at  7s.  Qd.  a 
yard.;  it  cost  me  7,198/1.  17s.  6 cZ.;  I  have  put  crossings,  1,805  yards,  902Z.  10s.;  paved 
channels,  5,143  yards,  costing  me  1,548?.  18*.;  then  paved  streets,  5,196  yards,  454Z.  13s.; 
macadamized  roads,  (the  principal  streets  in  the  town.  Grey-street,  and  all  those  other 
streets  are  macadamized,)  19,622  yards  at  2s.  Qd.  a  yard,  2,452?.  15s.;  71  street-gates  at 
25s.  each,  88?.  15s.,  making  in  all  48,012?.  6s.  6c?. 

4689.  {Mr.  Simon.)  In  addition  to  the  building  of  the  houses  ? — In  addition  to  the 
building  of  the  houses ;  then  in  addition  to  that,  which  I  think  contributes  very  much  to 
the  health  of  the  town,  I  have  been  at  the  expense  of  making  all  these  wide  streets 
without  a  sixpence  of  cost  to  the  corporation.  Grey  Street  80  feet  wide,  other  streets  65  feet 
wide,  and  the  narrowest  of  them  50.  I  have  not  only  had  to  give  up  that  to  the  town, 
which  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  doing,  but  I  have  in  some  instances  had  to  reduce  the 
level  of  the  ground  from  4  to  15  feet  and  lead  it  away ;  and  I  have  had  in  other  places  to 
fill  up  twice  that  depth. 

4690.  {Chairman.)  To  make  an  uniform  level  surface?- — ^To  make  an  uniform  level  surface; 
and  I  think  it  is  only  fit  to  state,  now  as  the  subject  is  before  us,  that  I  have  not  only 
formed  the  streets,  but  I  have  decorated  the  houses  in  the  manner  that  you  see ;  and  I  was 
not  obliged  to  do  that ;  the  corporation  merely  bound  me  to  make  polished  stone  fronts  ; 
all  the  decoration  that  you  see  has  been  done  because  I  pleased  to  do  it. 

4691.  You  had  a  taste  for  art  ? — It  affords  me  more  pleasure  than  if  I  had  the  money 
in  the  funds  that  it  cost ;  and  I  should  think  the  cost  would  not  be  less  perhaps  than 
100,000?. 

4692.  What  do  you  think  has  been  the  aggregate  expense  of  all  your  building  and 
sewering,  and  ornamental  operations  in  the  town  ? — That  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

4693.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Could  you  tell  us  the  total  ? — I  could  by  looking  ;  but  I  am  not 
in  possession  of  it  at  this  moment. 

4694.  Was  it  a  condition  of  your  lease  that  you  should  do  those  drain  works  and 
other  works  here  specified  ? — Of  course  to  put  adequate  sewers  and  drains. 

4695.  That  you  were  bound  to  by  the  corporation  ? — Yes,  and  to  lay  foot- ways  and  to 
macadamize  and  do  to  the  streets  such  as  you  see  there  done. 

4696.  {Chairman.)   Everything   but  the  ornamental   part  ?  —They  had   no  cost 
whatever  ;  but  they  encouraged  the  matter,  and  they  did  good  for  the  town. 

4697.  {Mr.  Town  Glerh.)  They  paid  for  the  market  ? — They  paid  the  difference  between 
the  old  market  and  the  new  one  ;  and  that  enabled  me  to  do  it.  Tliey  allowed  the 
removal  of  the  market ;  otherwise  the  condition  of  that  place  would  have  been  more 
filthy  and  degrading  than  almost  any  place  in  the  town  ;  it  would  have  been  as  bad  as 
Sandgate  by  this  time,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 

4698.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Were  you  bound  to  build  water-closets  ? — No. 

4699.  {Chairman.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  comparative  accommodation  for  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  town  between  1831  and  1853.  Were  there  a  greater  number  of 
houses  and  tenements  within  their  reach  in  1853  than  in  1831  ? — I  should  think  there 
were ;  there  have  been  several  old  places  pulled  down,  and  they  have  been  deprived  of 
those  filthy  places  ;  but  a  great  many  have  been  erected  in  the  western  part  of  the  town, 
and  also  in  the  eastern  part. 

4700.  {Mr.  Simon?)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  modern  houses  which  have  been 
erected  here  for  the  laboiiring  classes  ? — I  do  not  know  much  of  them ;  I  am  not  connected 
with  that  class  of  houses,  and  have  been  very  little  among  them. 

4701.  {Chairman?)  How  much  do  you  think  the  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
poorer  classes  have  increased  since  1831  ? — That  I  could  not  say,  but  they  have 
considerably  increased. 

4702.  Your  operations  have  reduced  them  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  railway 
operations  have  reduced  them  to  a  still  further  extent  ? — Very  much  indeed  ;  and  the 
corporation  too. 

4703.  [Mr.  Simon?)  And  with  that  the  population  may  have  doubled  itself? — Yes. 

4704.  What  will  have  become  of  the  increase  of  the  poor  population  ? — A  great  many 
houses  have  been  built  for  them. 

4705.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  have  observed  Mr.  Wallace's  scavenging  for  the  last 
twenty  years  I  dare  say ;  do  you  think  he  has  gone  back  or  improved  in  that  time  ? — 
Decidedly  improved. 

4706.  You  think  he  is  a  better  scavenger  than  he  used  to  be  ? — Considerably ;  the 
streets  are  as  clean  as  in  most  towns  that  I  have  seen. 
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Grainger,  Esq.      4707.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Can  you  speak  of  the  scavenging  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town  ? 

 ^-  — No,  I  do  not  know  so  much  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  town ;  I  am  seldom  near  those 

26th  Jan.  18o4.     parts  of  the  town  ;  but  there  is  decidedly  great  improvement  in  the  central  part. 

4708.  {Chairman.)  You  confine  your  remarks  jretty  much  to  your  own  district  ? — 
Yes ;  I  am  seldom  out  of  that  beat. 

4709.  (31  r.  Sivion.)  Have  you  seen  enough  either  of  the  houses,  or  of  the  plans  for 
the  houses  of  the  labouring  classes,  or  do  you  know  enough  of  them  from  conversation 
with  persons  engaged  as  builders  of  them,  to  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  those  that  have 
been  recently  constructed  are  well  provided  with  privy  accommodation  ? —  I  should  think 
them  principally  provided  with  privies. 

4710.  And  with  the  middle  class  houses  in  this  town  how  would  it  be  ? — I  should 
think  water-closets  are  more  generally  introduced  than  they  used  to  be. 

4711.  It  seemed  probable  from  some  information  that  was  before  us,  partly  derived 
from  the  water  company,  and  partly  from  other  sources,  that  we  should  not  be  very  far 
wrong  ill  taking  1,500  to  be  about  the  total  number  of  water-closets  in  the  place  ;  should 
you  think  that  very  much  below  the  mark  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

4712.  (Jfr.  Town  Clerk.)  Some  will  be  supplied  with  rain  water  cisterns  ? — There  will 
be  some. 

4713.  Of  which  the  company  would  have  no  account? — JNo. 

4714.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Should  you  think  that  many  water-closets  would  be  supplied 
from  rain-water  cisterns  ? — I  should  think  more  formerly  than  now ;  because  the 
company's  water  is  so  cheap  now  ;  it  is  merely  a  saving  of  10s.  a  year;  2s.  Qd.  a  quarter. 

4715.  (Chairman.)  In  saying  1,500  water-closets,  we  meant  1,500  houses  having 
water-closet  accommodation.  We  have  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Main,  that  1,166  are 
provided  wilh  water-closets,  because  they  never  charge  for  more  than  one,  though  more 
than  one  may  be  in  the  house.  Then  we  calculate  upon  about  350  houses  having  other 
water  supply  in  communication  with  privies  ;  would  you  think  that  a  fair  and  liberal 
computation  ? — I  should  think  there  would  be  more  than  that. 

4716.  {Mr.  Simon.)  More  than  350  houses  dependent  on  rain  or  spring  water  for  the 
supply  of  water-closets  ? — It  is  possible.    I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  about  it. 

4717.  (Chairman.)  It  is  merely  as  matter  of  opinion ;  Mr.  Main  told  us  that  he 
thought  1,500  would  be  the  outside ;  suppose  we  say  1,600  ? — There  wovdd  be  fully  that, 
I  should  say. 

4718.  Say  1,700  ? — I  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  about  it.  I  have  no  reason 
to  know.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  the  parts  I  have  been  operating  upon  myself;  I  do 
not  know  much  about  the  other  parts  of  the  town. 

4719.  (Mr.  Simon.)  I  suppose  we  may  take  for  granted  that  of  the  older  houses 
there  are  not  many  that  have  water-closets  ? — A  great  many,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  been 
introduced  lately. 

4720.  Like  the  first  class  of  your  houses  ? — Yes. 

4721.  (Chairman.)  But  they  would  be  supplied  from  the  Whittle  Dean  ? — Some  would, 
and  others  either  from  the  pumps  that  they  have,  or  from  rain  water. 

4722.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Would  a  builder,  now,  in  fitting  up  a  water-closet  be  likely  to 
recommend  his  tenant  to  be  dependent  upon  rain  water  ? — No  ;  I  should  think  he  would 
recommend  the  Whittle  Dean  water. 

4723.  Can  you  suggest  to  us  any  way  in  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  tolerably  correct 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  houses  that  would  have  their  water-closets  supplied  with 
rain  water  ? — There  would  be  no  other  way  than  going  from  door  to  door,  I  imagine, 
and  counting  them. 

4724.  In  the  middle  class  houses,  which  have  not  been  built  by  yourself,  do  you  believe 
at  the  present  moment  that  the  arrangement  of  privy  or  water-closet  is  the  more  common 
one  ? — I  should  think  privy  yet. 

4725.  And  in  those  houses  that  have  a  double  arrangement,  an  arrangement  for  the 
heads  of  the  house,  and  an  arrangement  for  the  servants,  would  it  be  a  common  arrange- 
ment that  the  servants'  place  should  be  an  open  privy,  and  the  other  place  a  water- 
closet  i — A  great  many  make  use  of  the  same  soil  pipe  by  having  it  immediately  below 
— that  which  is  used  by  the  master  of  the  house  is  up  above,  and  down  on  the  kitchen 
floor  there  is  a  second  water-closet  introduced  in  many  houses. 

4726.  Without  a  trap  ? — Without  a  trap,  but  supplied  from  the  same  cistern,  imme- 
diately below. 

4727.  Is  not  that  a  very  defective  arrangement  ? — I  think  it  is  very  good,  because  it  is 
a  great  saving  of  expense.  It  is  -properly  trapped,  and  the  same  soil  pipe  answers,  and 
the  same  service  pipe  answers. 

4728.  So  that  they  are  flushed  with  the  discharge  of  the  up-stairs  closets  ? — No  ;  they 
have  access  to  the  cistern,  but  the  cistern  answers  for  both  purposes ;  there  are  three,  and 
sometimes  four.  But  there  are  houses  that  have  water-closets,  and  privies  for  the 
servants  in  the  yards. 

4729.  (Chairman.)  As  in  Leazes  Terrace?— As  in  Leazes  Terrace. 

4730.  Or  Blackett  Street  ? — Yes,  and  many  other  places. 

473 J.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  would  like  to  draw  our  attention? — I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  other  point. 
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John  Dobson,  Esq.,  sworn.  J.  Dohsov,  Esq. 

4732.  {Chairman.)  You  are  an  architect,  I  believe  ? — I  am.  26th  Jan  1854 

4733.  How  long  have  you  practised  as  such  ? — Above  forty  years.  _ 

4734.  In  the  course  of  that  time  I  suppose  you  have  become  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  stratification  of  this  neighbourhood  ?— I  have  had  occasion  to  build  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  which  has  given  me  a  very  good  knowledge  of  it. 

4735.  Can  you  give  us  a  general  notion  of  what  the  stratification  is  ? — The  surface  is 
composed  of  deposit,  resting  on  what  I  call  the  primitive  clay.  That  deposit  varies  in 
thickness  from  two  feet  generally  to  six  feet ;  frequently  more  :  in  some  places  ten.  The 
cause  of  that  great  variety  is  owing  to  the  primitive  clay  being  washed  out  in  large  bowls, 
what  we  call  pot-holes,  and  those  pot-holes  have  been  filled  up  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
town  vsdth  sand,  and  occasionally  alluvial  matter.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  town  they 
are  filled  with  sand  and  peat. 

4736.  Are  those  pot-holes  filled  up  generally  to  about  the  level  of  the  general  surface 
of  that  primitive  clay  ? — Yes. 

4737.  So  as  to  become  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  clay  ? — Yes  ;  and  on  it  rests  the 
deposit,  what  we  call  clay  here.  It  is  not  very  good  clay  ;  it  is  in  some  parts  stronger 
than  in  others.  This  section  wiU  give  you  some  idea  of  it  {handing  in  the  same).  There 
are  deposits  of  sand  among  it,  so  that  it  is  not  altogether  solid  clay. 

4738.  The  upper  surface,  partly  clay  and  part4y  loam,  is  traversed  by  beds  of  sand  and 
gravel  ? — Yes.  This  is  merely  an  eye  sketch,  but  I  found  the  stratification  on  building 
the  new  railway  station,  very  much  like  what  is  represented  here  ;  and  after  we  levelled 
down,  we  put  concrete  and  built  on  the  bowls.  Many  of  those  pot-holes  are  thirty  feet 
deep,  and  we  did  not  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  them. 

4739.  What  term  would  you  employ  to  designate  generally  the  upper  formation  ? — 
Yellow  or  brick  clay,  that  is,  sand  and  clay  mixed. 

4740.  Would  that  upper  formation  be  a  dry  soil  ?— No,  it  is  wet.  The  moisture,  which 
falls  on  the  surface,  percolates  through  it,  and  many  of  those  bowls  are  full  of  water  ; 
others  are  not ;  therefore  we  have  no  difiiculty  in  getting  water  generally  in  the  town  ; 
but  there  are  so  many  privies  and  ash-pits,  that  the  water  is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be 
on  that  account. 

4741.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  water  in  these  pot-holes  is  contaminated  by  the 
percolation  of  rain  water  charged  with  excrements  ? — Charged  with  the  excrements  from 
the  privies,  ash-pits,  dung-pits,  and  other  contaminating  matters. 

4742.  Is  the  soil  generally  spongy  and  damp  ? — You  may  consider  Newcastle  as  built 
upon  a  sponge.  It  is  not  altogether  exactly  as  I  have  described.  In  building  the  new 
prison  (this  is  the  section  from  New  Bridge  Street  down  to  the  gaol),  at  this  part  there 
were  no  pot-holes. 

4743.  The  gaol  stands  upon  what  you  caU  the  primitive  clay,  without  any  deposit  or 
other  formation  between  ? — Yes.  Taking  a  transverse  section  again  from  Erick  Burn, 
which  runs  down  past  the  gaol,  across  Pandon  Dean,  and  beyond  Argyle  Street,  there  is  a 
deposit  there. 

4744.  Does  the  stratification  to  which  you  have  alluded  prevail  over  the  generality  of 
Newcastle  ? — Generally  it  does. 

4745.  Are  there  many  exceptions  hke  that  of  the  gaol,  where  the  primitive  or  blue  clay 
comes  to  the  surface  ? — Very  few.    I  only  know  that  one. 

4746.  {Mr.  Simon.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  ground  about  the  market  ? — That  was 
a  very  deep  ravine  originally,  filled  up  with  the  deposit  of  the  town  to  a  very  great 
depth  ;  forty  feet,  or  somewhere  thereabouts,  Mr.  Grainger  had  to  go  down  for  a  founda- 
tion. I  made  the  design  for  the  market,  and  that  enabled  me  to  know.  We  built  the 
market  on  the  surface  of  this  deposit. 

4747.  {Chairman.)  When  you  say  "the  deposit,"  you  mean  ashes,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  ? — Yes. 

4748.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Is  that  the  case  also  with  Clayton  Street  ?—  No. 

4749.  Is  it  the  case  vsdth  Grainger  Street  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal  of  it.  The  ravine  runs 
in  that  direction.  Some  of  Mr.  Grainger's  foundations  are  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  there. 

4750.  Are  the  foundations  very  dry  ? — No,  the  foundations  themselves  are  not  dry. 
Mr.  Grainger  filled  up  part  of  that  valley  with  the  excavations  of  the  foundations,  but 
previously  to  that  it  had  been  filled  up  with  the  deposit  of  the  town. 

4751.  {Chairman.)  That  deposit  would  be  dry,  however? — Perfect! dry.    In  Dean 
Street  it  was  a  deep  ravine ;  it  has  been  filled  up  in  the  same  manner. 

4752.  With  refuse  and  ashes  ? — Yes. 

4753.  {Mr.  Simon.)  What  should  you  think  of  the  drainage  of  Clayton  Street  in  the 
basements  ? — Clayton  Street  is  built  on  the  yellow  or  brick  clay  generally. 

4754.  Are  there  any  pot-holes  there  ? — All  over  it.    That  is  the  reason  why  there  is 
such  a  great  variety  in  the  depth  of  the  yellow  clay  there. 

4755.  Just  look  at  this  plan,  which  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Grainger  ;  where  did 
this  ravine  run  ? — {The  witness  pointed  out  the  same.) 

4756.  Beginning  from  Newgate  Street  ?— Yes  ;  and  all  this  was  filled  up  with  deposit, 
ashes,  and  those  things  from  the  town. 

4757.  Along  Clayton  Street  what  is  it  ?— That  is  all  clay. 
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./.  Bohson,  Esq.        4758.  (Chairman.)  What  is  it  at  Eldon  Square? — That  is  all  yellow  cla}',  too.  I  made 

  the  plans  for  Eldon  Square  before  it  was  built. 

26th  Jan.  1854.       ^>jgQ_  Carliol  Street  on  ?--0n  the  yellow  clay.    The  whole  of  the  town  is  of 

~      that  formation  Avith  the  exception  of  about  the  gaol  and  the  Sand  hill,  and  the  Quay  side. 

4760.  And  Sandgate? — Yes,  building  a  house  just  about  there  (showing  the  same),  I 
found  the  old  Quay  Wall,  and  all  this  part  of  the  Quay  side  was  deposit  from  the  ships, 
and  Sandgate  the  same — all  sand  and  gravel. 

4761.  That  extends  some  little  way  up  the  hill  ?— It  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

4762.  What  may  be  the  height  of  that  ? — The  foot  of  the  Side  is  eight  feet  above  high 
water. 

4763.  The  depth  of  the  strong  loam  varies  from  two  to  six  feet  ? — I  have  known  it 
more  than  ten,  but  generally  not  more  than  six.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  formation 
of  those  pot-holes. 

4764.  Is  the  upper  or  yellow  clay  consideiubly  retentive  of  water  ? — Yes,  pretty  well. 
Some  parts  are  very  retentive,  and  other  parts  less  so. 

4765.  Speaking  generally  of  Newcastle,  do  you  think  that  under-ground  dwellings, 
cellars,  and  the  foundations  of  houses  would  be  inclined  to  be  decidedly  damp  ? — Yes, 
generally,  I  think  they  would,  unless  there  was  proper  precaution  taken. 

4766.  Where  the  walls  were  in  contact  with  the  clay  or  loam  around,  you  think  that 
they  would  be  decidedly  damp  ? — Decidedly.  The  common  practice  now  in  building  is 
to  put  air  vents  round  the  buildings  ;  at  least,  I  have  done  so  for  these  twenty  years,  so 
as  not  to  al'ow  the  soil  to  touch  the  walls  or  foundations  at  all. 

4767.  Where  have  you  built  any  houses  yourself  in  this  town  ? — The  gaol,  the  station, 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  markets,  &c. 

4768.  Descending  to  residences? — My  practice  is  a  great  deal  in  the  country.  I  have 
built  a  great  many  gentlemen's  houses  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
in  the  counties  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cheshire  too,  and  even  at  Windsor. 

4769.  Are  you  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  the  modern  structures  in  this  town  ? — Small 
villas  I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with.  It  has  generally  been  with  buildings  on  a 
large  scale. 

4770.  With  regard  to  the  contamination  of  the  water  in  these  pot-holes,  what  is  your 
opinion  ? — The  privies  in  this  town  generally  empty  themselves  into  ash-pits,  and  the 
ash-pits  are  generally  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  court-yards,  and  in  wet 
weather,  of  course,  that  stuff  must  percolate  through  into  those  holes. 

4771.  Do  those  holes  get  full  of  water  ? — Not  full,  but  almost  all  the  water  that  falls 
must  get  there.  I  do  not  think  that  privies  are  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  in  the 
town,  if  they  can  be  avoided. 

4772.  Supposing  you  had  a  complete  system  of  sewerage  in  Newcastle,  do  you  think 
you  could  get  pure  drinking  water  out  of  those  pot-holes  ? — I  am  afraid  not,  after 
Dr.  PJchardson's  statement. 

4773.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  think  it  would  be  very  hard  ? — The  water  is  veiy  hard,  no 
doubt. 

4774.  (Chairman.)  Look  at  this  statement  and  see  if  it  be  a  correct  statement  of  the 
levels  in  this  town  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

4775.  (Mr.  Simon.)  On  what  do  you  suppose  that  the  foundations  of  the  houses  rest 
about  Clayton  Street  ? — Upon  the  yellow  clay,  and  where  there  have  been  under-ground 
kitchens  made,  sometimes  they  have  cut  through  the  yellow  clay,  and  got  to  the  blue 
clay,  or  into  the  other  deposit  in  the  pot-holes,  such  as  sand  and  other  alluvial  matter. 

4776.  They  would  be  liable  then  to  a  good  deal  of  dampness  ? — No  doubt  of  it ;  but  in 
Mr.  Grainger's  buildings,  fronting  the  streets,  you  have  generally  areas,  which  prevent 
that  in  a  gi-eat  measure.  On  the  other  side  of  the  house,  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Grainger 
has,  in  every  instance,  air  vents,  but  there  is  always  a  space  left  between  the  trench  and 
the  wall,  for  dry  stones  to  be  put  in,  and  that  answers  the  purpose  pretty  well. 

4777.  (Chairman.)  I  see  that  the  lowest  street  which  you  appear  to  have  in  Newcastle 
is  the  Close  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  generally  about  five  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water. 

4778.  When  you  say  high  water,  do  you  mean  ordinary  high  water  ? — No ;  spring 
tides  high  water. 

4779.  The  foot  of  the  Side  is  about  eight  feet  above  high  water  ? — Yes. 

4780.  And  what  is  about  the  level  of  Sandgate  ? — Sandgate  varies  ;  the  west  end  of 
Sandgate  is  about  eight  or  ten  feet  above  high  water. 

4781.  And  how  low  is  the  lowest  or  east  end  ? — The  east  end  will  not  be  quite  so 
much.  It  will  be  about  seven  feet,  I  should  say.  I  have  not  levelled  that,  so  I  cannot 
say  positively.    I  am  speaking  of  the  street  of  Sandgate. 

1  4782.  It  will  be  higher,  then,  in  the  New  Road,  Sandgate  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  an 

t  immense  hill  there. 

4783.  What  is  the  level  of  the  Quay  above  high  water  spring  tides  ? — About  six  feet ; 
scarcely  so  much  ;  from  five  to  six  feet.  The  east  end  of  it,  which  runs  into  Sandgate 
is  higher. 

4784.  It  is  about  the  level  of  the  Close  then  ? — Yes,  a  little  higher,  perhaps. 

4785.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  sewers  ? — Not  a  great  deal ;  the  sewers  that  I 
j  have  used  in  Newcastle  have  been  of  the  egg  form  ;  they  were  put  in  about  six  years  ago 
I                     at  the  station  in  Nevile  Street. 
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4786.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sewer  in  Collingwood  Street  ? — Yes,  I  have 
seen  it ;  it  is  an  old  sewer,  a  flat-bottomed  sewer,  and  that  sewer  which  I  speak  of  in 
Neville  Street  runs  into  it ;  that  is  the  reason  why  my  attention  was  directed  to  it. 

4787.  Have  you  been  into  the  sewer  in  Collingwood  Street  ? — Yes. 

4788.  How  did  you  find  it  ? — There  was  a  little  deposit,  not  much.  I  had  to  run  a 
drain  into  it  from  Neville  Hall,  as  we  call  it,  near  the  Literary  Society ;  and  of  course  I 
went  down  to  look  at  the  sewer,  and  found  three  or  four  inches  of  deposit  in  it.  A  heavy 
rain  would  of  course  cleanse  all  that. 

4789.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  not  had  much  to  do  with  building  small  houses 
here  ? — No, 

4790.  Nor  do  you  probably  know  much  about  them  ? — I  do  not  at  all. 

4791.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  wish  us  to  take  your  evidence? — No. 

4792.  {Mt.  Town  Clerk.)  I  suppose  you  ascertained  the  levels  of  those  streets  by 
measuring  them  ? — Yes,  I  had  them  all  levelled  ;  I  did  not  level  them  all  myself,  but  I  had 
them  levelled  at  the  time  when  the  new  railway  was  projected.  We  took  the  levels  on 
that  account.  I  may  state  that  since  the  formation  of  the  viaduct  through  Newcastle,  I 
myself  paid  800  families  compensation  in  respect  of  the  houses  that  we  pulled  down,  and 
those  families  must  have  got  houses  at  the  western  part  of  the  town.  So  far  the  town  is 
much  better. 

4793.  You  dispossessed  800  families  ? — Yes. 

4794.  They  were  not  located  in  the  choicest  part  of  the  town  ? — No  ;  in  Castle  Garth, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  viaduct  through  the  town. 

4795.  (Ghairman.)  How  many  houses  would  those  800  families  have  occupied  ? — I  do 
not  know  ;  I  cannot  say  that,  exactly. 


Mr.  Thomas  Bryson,  sworn.  Mr.  T.  Bryson. 

4796.  {Mt.  Simon.)  Last  night,  by  the  order  of  the  town  surveyor,  you  examined  the    27th  Jan.  1854. 

state  of  the  sewers  at  that  part  of  Clayton  Street  where  it  is  crossed  by  Fenkle  Street,   

did  you  not  ? — Yes, 

4797.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  sewer  in  that  locality  ?— The  main  sewer  is 
filled  up  to  some  considerable  extent  where  it  crosses  Fenkle  Street. 

f  4798.  With  what  was  it  filled  up  ? — Principally  with  liquid  animal  and  vegetable 
decomposing  matter. 

4799.  How  deep  was  that  deposit  at  its  deepest  part? — One  foot  eight  inches,  perhaps. 

4800.  (Ghairman.)  For  hovf  far  did  that  silting  up  extend  ? — It  diminishes  back  as  far 
as  about  the  Clayton  Arms. 

4801.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Whereabouts  is  the  Clayton  Arms  ?  -Towards  Market  Street, 
here.    (The  witness  pointed  out  the  same.) 

4802.  Is  it  100  yards  from  the  crossing  of  Fenkle  Street  up  to  the  Clayton  Arms? 
— Yes,    Perhaps  90. 

4803.  You.  examined  also  the  condition  of  the  sewer  which  leads  from  Nelson  Street 
into  Grainger  Street  and  turns  round  the  corner  of  Grainger  Street  into  Market  Street  ? 
—Yes. 

4804.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  that  ? — There  is  a  strong  running  stream,  a  strong 
current  of  sewage  water,  and  some  of  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  is  turned  up  and  obstructing 
the  passage  of  the  water. 

4805.  Would  that  allow  the  contents  of  the  sewer  to  soak  into  the  soil  ?— It  possibly 
might. 

4806.  Were  some  of  the  contents  of  the  sewer  stopped  by  this  leakage  of  the  bottom  ? 
—It  certainly  was  dammed  up  to  the  altitude  of  the  position  of  the  bottom. 

4807.  (Ghairman.)  How  high  was  that  ?— I  did  not  guage  the  head.    In  all  probability 
it  might  be  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches. 

4808.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Was  it  the  same  sort  of  deposit  as  in  the  other  case  ? — Not  at  all 
jit  was  just  sewage  water  with  very  little  heavy  ballast,  and  what  there  was  was  a  gravel 
ballast,  not  at  all  the  same  material  as  was  found  in  the  other. 

I    4-809.  Not  deposit  ? — No,  but  a  pond  with  heavy  gravel  at  the  bottom, 
j    4810.  What  was  the  exact  position  in  which  you  found  it  ?— From  the  end  of  Nelson 
Street,  so  far  along  Grainger  Street  to  where  it  turns  down  into  Market  Street. 


Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins,  sworn. 

4811.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  were  inspector  of  nuisances  in  this  town  during  the  three  and 
three-quarter  years  from  December  1848  to  the  middle  of  1852  ?— I  was  not  all  that  time 
imspector.^  There  was  an  interval  between  the  times  of  my  being  so,  and  another  officer 
jWas  appointed    I  went  away,  and  left  the  town  ;  that  is  why  the  books  are  wanting. 

4812.  During  the  times  in  which  you  acted,  were  you  inspector  for  the  whole  town,  or 
ifor  part  of  it  only  ?— At  first  I  was  inspector  for  the  northern  part,  including  Ouse  Bum, 
Ballast  Hills,  and  Lime  Street,  and  all  down  the  east  of  the  Ouse. 

4813.  (Ghairman.)  Did  it  include  All  Saints  ?— Yes,  the  northern  district. 

S  s 


Mr.  J.  Dobson. 
26th  Jan.  1854. 


Mr.  T.  Jenkins. 
28th  Jan.  1854. 
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1/Ir.  T.  Jenkins.  ^    4814.  (ifr.  AS'imoTi.)- Pandon  and  Sandgate  ? — No. 

— ^  4815.  All  Saints  east? — Yes,  it  included  the  northern  district  of  the  parish,  and 

28th  Jan.  1854.         Andrew's  and  Byker;  Byker  Town,  and  Byker  Hill,  and  QuaHty  Row;  St.  Peter's 
Quay,  and  so  on. 

4816.  {Chairman)  All  the  north  and  east  ? — Yes. 

4817.  But  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  John,  and  AU  Saints  generally,  were  out  of  your 
jurisdiction  ? — Yes,  they  were  then. 

4818.  {Mr.  Simon)  Did  you  afterwards  act  for  any  larger  district? — Yes,  I  acted  for 
the  whole  town  after  that. 

4819.  So  that,  during  that  period,  you  became  familiar  with  the  habitations  of  the 
poorer  classes  generally  ? — Yes. 

4820.  We  have  a  great  many  of  your  reports  before  us,  and  I  believe  some  more  are 
to  come  ? — Yes. 

4821.  You  are  now  relieving  oflScer  ? — Yes,  for  All  Saints. 

4822.  When  were  you  appointed  to  that  office? — I  was  appointed  in  1852,  two  years 
ago. 

4823.  In  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office  also,  have  you  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
poorer  inhabitants  generally  ? — Yes. 

4824.  Do  you  recollect  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  when  you  were 
inspector  of  nuisances  ? — Yes. 

4825.  Did  you,  while  you  were  acting  as  relieving  officer  last  summer,  find  any 
alteration  of  the  condition  of  those  rooms  from  what  they  had  been  in  some  years 
previously,  when  you  were  acting  as  inspector  of  nuisances  ? — Not  in  the  condition  of  the 
rooms  ;  but  in  Sandgate  I  considered  that  there  had  been  an  improvement  in  the  lanes 
and  the  streets. 

4826.  In  what  respect  ? — In  flagging.  There  was  no  flagging  in  Sa-ndgate.  There  was 
not  a  foot-path  there  formerly. 

4827.  {Mr.  Bateman)  How  long  since  ? — Three  or  four  years  ago.  Since  that  flagging 
has  been  put  down  in  Sandgate.  Formerly  there  was  no  water  in  the  lanes,  and  there  has 
been  water  put  in  since  that.  . 

4828.  {Mr.  Simon)  Do  you  know  many  parts  of  the  town  in  which  there  is  a  great 
absence  of  privies,  and  in  which  the  poor  suffer  from  the  want  of  that  accommodation  ? — 

*  I  do,  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town. 

4829.  What  do  you  find  is  usual  in  consequence  of  that  ? — The  consequence  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  deposit  the  filth  in  the  lanes,  and  throw  it  out  of  the  windows  sometimes. 

4830.  Do  they  keep  a  great  deal  of  that  filth  in  their  rooms  ? — For  a  length  of  time  ; 
sometimes  for  three  or  four  days  together.  They  have  a  large  pail,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  to  keep  it  in. 

4831.  Do  you  find  that  the  rooms  are  often  rendered  offensive  in  that  way? — 
Decidedly  so. 

4832.  Did  you  find  that  the  rooms  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  last  were  in  a  filthy  state  before  the  whitewashing  began  ? — Yes. 

4833.  Before  the  cholera  broke  out  ? — Yes. 

4834.  Take  the  whole  month  of  August  ? — They  were  extremely  filthy  ;  a  good  part 
of  the  houses  in  Stockbridge,  and  Sandgate,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  and  so  on. 

4835.  And  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  about  the  Close  and  Castle  Garth  ? — I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  locality  in  August  and  September  last  year. 

4836.  Can  you  speak  to  Pandon  ? — Yes. 

4837.  Was  it  filthy  1— Yes. 

4838.  Can  you  speak  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibson  Street  ? — Yes. 

4839.  Was  it  in  a  filthy  state  ? — There  the  drainage  is  very  insufficient,  and  the  privies 
are  in  a  bad  state. 

4840.  About  the  Ouse  Burn,  were  they  filthy  ? — Yes. 

4841.  Quality  Row,  and  places  there? — Yes,  Quahty  Row  is  extremely  in  want  ot 
drainage. 

4842.  At  present,  I  am  speaking  about  the  interiors,  the  rooms  ? — There  are  some  very 
clean,  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  a  filthy  state.  That  locality  is  almost  all  1 
populated  by  English  mechanics,  and  other  parties,  who  do  keep  the  houses  clean.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  population  principally  of  Irish,  immediately  the  place  is 
filthy.  They  generally  drive  the  English  out  when  they  get  into  a  lane,  and  take 
possession  of  it. 

4843.  Speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  generally,  should  you 
.'            "         say  that,  about  that  time,  they  were  very  much  in  want  of  cleansing  and  limewashing  ? 

—I  should  say  that  they  were ;  I  think  so. 

4844.  And  that  the  poorer  classes  were  suffering  from  the  absence  of  privy 
accommodation  ? — Yes. 

4845.  Had  they  ash-pits  sufficiently? — There  was  a  great  difficulty  at  one  time  in 
getting  the  ash-pits  emptied. 

4846.  First  of  aU,  were  there  districts  in  which  they  suffered  from  the  want  of  ash-pits? 
—Yes. 

4847.  To  a  great  extent  ? — ^Yes. 
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4848.  What  happened  from  that  want  of  ash-pits  ?— They  generally  took  the  ashes  to    Mr.  T.  Jenkins. 
the  street,  and  the  corporation  cart  used  to  go  round  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  _ 
morning,  and  pass  down  the  street,  and  carry  the  refuse  away.    But  sometimes  the    28th  .fan.  1854. 
corporation  cart  got  away  before  the  people  were  up,  and  then  it  was  thrown  down  in 

the  lanes. 

4849.  If  you  take  such  a  neighbourhood  as  that  of  Sandgate,  where  the  entries  are 
long,  would  the  people  generally  take  the  trouble  to  carry  their  ashes  down  to  the  end 
of  the  passage  ? — Yes,  they  generally  do. 

4850.  In  the  neighbourhood  about  Quality  Kow,  used  the  cart  to  go  round  regularly? 
— I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  never  saw  it  there. 

4851,,  In  the  places  where  ash-pits  and  privies  existed  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  people, 
say  about  Lime  Street,  about  St.  Lawrence,  about  Pandon,  and  elsewhere  where  they  had 
got  siich  things,  did  you  find  that  the  privies  and  ash-pits  were  reg-ularly  emptied? — No; 
many  times  they  were  overflowing. 

4852.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  regTilation  for  emptying  privies  and  ash- 
pits there  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of 

4853.  Were  the  people  left  to  empty  them  when  they  chose  to  empty  them  ? — Yes. 

4854.  Do  you  find  that,  in  those  respects,  it  is  very  much  the  same  as  when  you  used 
^^to  l^e  the  inspector  of  nuisances  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to  the  east  part  of  the  town  it  is. 

4855.  When  you  were  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  used  you  to  represent  these  things  to 
^Ithe  board  of  guardians  ? — I  did. 

4856.  And  in  those  cases  the  board  of  guardians  proceeded  to  remedy  them? — Yes. 

4857.  You  spoke  of  the  drainage  being  bad  in  parts  of  your  district ;  are  there  many 
places  where  the  drains  are  complained  of? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  drainage  not 
well  constructed. 

4858.  Are  there  many  parts  of  your  district  where  there  are  no  drains  under  the 
ground,  but  only  gutters  over  the  gTound  ? — Yes. 

4859.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Quality  Row  and  that  piece  of  ground  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ouse  Burn,  are  there  gutters  or  drains  ? — Gutters. 

4860.  Is  there  much  filth  in  them? — They  are  very  offensive  indeed,  and  much 
complained  of 

4861.  On  the  other  side  of  the  way,  about  Lime  Street  ? — There  are  gutters  there  too. 

4862.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  drains  also  underground  ? — I  cannot  speak  to 
that. 

4863.  Do  these  drains  that  are  above  the  ground  contain  all  sorts  of  filth? — In  Lime 
Street  they  are  frequently  swept ;  in  Quality  Row  they  never  are  cleansed.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  remember  but  once  or  twice  the  parties  doing  it. 

4864.  In  these  neighbourhoods,  where  you  find  all  sorts  of  things  in  drains  above  the 
ground,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  pavement,  do  you  suppose  that  the  poor  people  throw 
them  there  wantonly,  or  for  want  of  proper  accommodation  ? — I  consider  it  is  for  want 
of  proper  accommodation  in  good  part ;  others  do  it  wilfully. 

4865.  Are  there  any  nuisances  in  your  district  arising  from  slaughter-houses  or  pigs, 
or  from  any  offensive  trades,  triperies  or  tanneries,  or  anything  of  the  sort?— There  are 
some ;  there  is  a  tripe  place  in  Sandgate,  which  I  consider  a  very  serious  nuisance. 

4866.  When  you  were  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  was  that  ever  complained  of  as  a 
nuisance  ? — Yes  ;  and  we  caused  the  place  to  be  all  cleaned  out. 

4867.  Has  it  continued  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  present  time  ? — It  is  stiU  there,  and  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  dense  population  of  Irish  inhabitants,  amongst  whom  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  sickness.  Indeed,  now  there  is  a  corpse  lying  in  the  same  locality,  the  party 
having  died  suddenly  yesterday. 

4868.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  establishment  of  the  same  kind? — There  are  other 
establishments  in  Sandgate,  but  they  are  conducted  in  a  more  cleanly  manner  than  the 
others  are. 

4869.  Are  there  any  public  privies  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

4870.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  these  privies  ?^I  am. 

4871.  Are  they  cleanly? — Yes,  I  consider  that  they  are  cleanly,  especially  that  one  at 
the  Stockbridge.  It  has  been  remedied  lately,  and  put  into  a  better  state  ;  it  used  to  be 
in  a  very  filthy  state.  Sometime  s  there  was  not  sufficient  current  to  carry  away  the 
matter  which  was  put  there  ;  and  it  used  to  accumulate  for  two  or  three  eart-loads 
together,  and  was  very  much  complained  of 

4872.  {Chairman.)  Was  it  always  lighted  ? — Yes,  at  nights. 

4873.  {Mr.  Simon)  Do  you  find  any  complaints  of  these  public  privies,  that  they  are 
nuisances  in  any  respect  ? — Not  at  present.    Latterly  I  have  observed  that  the  public 

■  privies  have  been  very  well  attended  to ;  I  believe  that  generally  the  corporation  men 
clean  them  out  and  cleanse  them. 

4874.  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  last  year,  certain 
houses  were  shut  up  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — Yes. 

^     4875.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  have  been  re-opened,  and  are  now  inhabited 
■'again  ? — Yes. 

4876.  Was  that  the  case  with  Mitchison's  Buildings,  in  the  New  Road  ? — I  believe 
it  was. 
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Mr  T.  Jenkins.       4877.  Is  Mitchison's  Buildings  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  before  ? — Not 
— —  a  bit. 

28th  Jan.  1854.       4878.    Do  you  believe  it  now  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation? — I  do,  decidedly, 

4879.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  houses  that  have  been  opened  which  were  closed  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of  There  are  some,  I  believe,  which  have  been  opened  lately ; 
indeed,  I  know  some  where  the  door  has  been  broken  open  and  the  Irish  have  entered 
again,  Avhether  the  landlord  will  or  not.  One  in  Nag's  Head  Alley,  I  believe,  has  been  opened. 

4880.  Does  the  landlord  get  no  rent  from  them  ? — I  believe  they  have  been  put  out 
since  that.    I  believe  the  landlord  has  looked  after  them,  and  put  them  out. 

4881.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  state  of  the  walls  in  Mitchison's  Buildings  ? — Very- 
filthy  indeed,  damp.  There  have  been  four  or  five  cases  of  fever  where  the  parties  have 
died  there,  since  the  cholera,  out  of  those  houses  alone. 

4882.  What  makes  the  walls  damp  ? —  It  is  a  long  way  below  the  level  of  the  street 
and  the  level  of  the  yard.  The  place  is  all  surrounded  with  filth  ;  the  floor  of  the  houses 
is  quite  damp  from  being  so  far  below  the  level  of  the  surface ;  I  should  sary  it  is  two 
feet  or  thereabouts  below  the  level  of  the  street. 

4883.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  You  have  fever  there,  almost  always,  have  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  there 
is  almost  always  fever  in  that  locality. 

4884.  (Chaii'man.)  It  was  shut  up  during  the  cholera  time  ? — Yes. 

4885.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Is  Dublin  Terrace  within  your  district  ? — Yes. 

4886.  Was  it  shut  up  ? — I  believe  there  wei"e  some  of  the  rooms  shut  up. 

4887.  Is  it  re-opened  now  ? — It  is,  part  of  it. 

4888.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  a  wholesome  place  ? — Decidedly  not ;  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  town  that  I  am  aware  of ;  a  place  where  we  always  have 
sickness. 

4889.  When  you  acted  as  inspector  of  nuisances  for  the  whole  town,  in  the  year  1852, 
did  you  find  many  bad  localities  in  the  other  parts  of  it ;  were  the  courts  about  Newgate 
Street  bad  ? — Some  were ;  some  houses  in  Taylor's  Court  were  sometimes  in  a  very 
filthy  state, 

4890.  Pudding  Chare  ? — Pudding  Chare  was  sometimes  filthy  ;  and  Rosemary  Lane, 

4891.  Do  you  know  of  any  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough,  which  were  clean,  and  which  had  proper  privy  accommodation,  and  water 
supply  and  drainage  ? — What  period  are  you  speaking  of? 

4892.  Either  then  or  now  ? — I  do  think  that  there  is  a  want  of  both ;  a  great  want  ot 
privy  accommodation,  I  cannot  speak  generally  to  the  state  of  the  town  now,  as  I  am 
confined  to  one  district.    I  wish  to  speak  to  that  district,  and  that  alone. 

4893.  Do  you  think  that  your  district  was  better  in  August  1853,  than  in  August 
1849  ? — Not  with  regard  to  the  dwelling-rooms. 

4894.  {Chairman.)  In  paving  and  water  supply  you  have  said  it  was  ? — Yes. 

4895.  Are  there  any  parts  still  unpaved  in  Pandon,  and  about  there? — Pandon  has 
been  re-paved  only  lately. 

4896.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  find  that  the  paving  about  the  Ouse  Burn  was  better  in 
August,  1853,  than  in  August,  1849  ? — ^In  what  jDart  ? 

4897.  About  Lime  Street,  about  Ouse  Street,  about  the  other  side  of  the  river,  about 
Quality  Row  and  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  paving  in  Quality 
Row ;  but  there  is  generally  a  deposit  of  ashes  deposited  there  by  the  inhabitants  for 
want  of  accommodation. 

4898.  Is  Shield  Field  in  your  district? — Yes. 

4899.  In  what  condition  was  it  last  August  ? — Since  last  August  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  done  in  paving  and  flagging,  although  there  are  several  streets  there  in  a  very  filthy 
state  now,  from  the  want  of  paving  and  other  accommodation,  especially  the  new  streets 
which  are  now  being  built,  whicli  have  got  tenanted. 

4900.  Which  streets  are  they  ? — There  is  Canada  Street,  it  is  not  paved. 

4901.  And  there  are  lanes  in  a  filthy  state  at  the  present  time  for  want  of  pave- 
ment ? — Yes.  There  are  some  cases  of  fever  there.  I  had  some  the  other  day.  I  could 
scarcely  get  across. 

4902.  (Chairman)  If  it  ever  has  been  paved,  it  has  become  unpaved  again  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  ever  has  been  paved.    I  know  the  locality. 

(Mr.  Ingledew.)  Canada  Street  is  very  properly  drained.  I  was  concerned  with  every 
house  there  ;  there  is  a  main  drain,  and  a  very  efficient  one. 

4903.  (Mr.  Simon.)  As  to  paving  how  is  it  ?— The  paving  goes  on  as  the  houses  are 
built  on  both  sides. 

4904.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Jenkins.)  What  streets  were  you  alluding  to  as  unpaved  ;  you 
seem  to  have  made  a  mistake  as  regards  Canada  Street  ? —  I  should  have  said  Barker  Street, 
not  Canada  Street  ;  and  there  is  Franklin  Street,  and  another  street  which  is  not  yet  named. 

4905.  However  there  are  some  streets  there  which  are  unpaved  ? — Yes. 

4906.  (To  Mr.  Ingledeiv.)  We  understand  there  are  some  streets  in  that  district  still 
iinpaved  ? — There  is  one  public  passage  in  another  part  of  the  town  which  is  not  properly 
paved. 

4907.  (Mr.  Simooi  to  Mr.  JenJcins.)  Is  Shield  Field  a  good  place  now  ? — Yes,  generally 
speaking  ;  and  the  streets  and  places  there  are  kept  clean,  to  what  they  used  to  be.  It 
is  flagged  there  now. 
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4908.  In  the  neighbourhood,  which  you  just  now  spoke  of,  on  the  north  side  of  Shield 
Field,  do  you  know  whether  the  people  are  provided  with  privies  ? — There  are  privies,  but 
they  are  in  a  dilapidated  state.  There  are  private  privies,  but  they  seem  to  be,  I  think, 
too  small.  Behind  Franklin  Street  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  filth,  where  the 
inhabitants  lay  down  ashes,  and  such  like. 

4909.  (Ghairman.)  What  was  the  condition  of  the  road  leading  at  the  bottom  of  Wesley 
Street,  along  by  the  mill,  in  August  1853  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that. 


Mr.  George  Grey,  sworn. 

4910.  (Chairman.)  You  are  assistant  overseer  for  one  of  the  parishes  of  this  town  ? — 
Of  All  Saints. 

4911.  Then  I  suppose  you  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  what  the  state  of  that  parish 
was  in  August  1853  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  it  for  a  great  many  years. 

4912.  What  was  your  impression  of  the  state  of  things,  say  a  little  before  the  outbreak 
of  cholera,  as  to  that  parish  generally  ;  did  you  find  it  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  in  a 
wholesome  condition  or  otherwise  ? — I  think  it  was  better  at  that  time  than  it  had  been 
for  some  years  before. 

4913.  You  think  that  ifc  was  better  in  1853  than  in  1848  and  1849  ? — I  think  it  was  ; 
I  think  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  scavenging,  and  paving,  and  draining,  and  all 
these  things,  since  the  fever  of  1847. 

4914.  In  other  respects  had  the  ventilation  of  the  houses  or  the  overcrowding  or  privy 
accommodation  altered  ? — There  was  very  little  alteration  as  to  that,  I  dare  say. 

4915.  When  you  speak  of  draining  I  suppose  you  speak  of  putting  in  sewers  ? — Yes  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  surface  drains  too  were  put  in. 

4916.  Where  was  the  additional  paving  that  you.  allude  to  ;  was  it  in  Sandgate  chiefly, 
or  in  other  places  ? — In  a  number  of  places.  In  Shield  Field  district  more  particularly, 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  there  was  a  great  deal  done  in  the  shape  of  paving  before 
1853. 

4917.  Admitting  it  to  have  been  improved  as  compared  with  what  it  was  previously,  what 
was  the  actual  state  of  Pandon  and  Sandgate,  as  regards  what  human  habitations  ought 
to  be ;  do  you  think  it  was  wholesome  ? — Not  so  good  as  some  places,  though  I  by  no 
means  think  that  Sandgate  is  so  bad  a  place  as  it  has  been  represented  to  you  to  be  by 
some  people. 

4918.  Take  Pandon,  or  Castlegarth,  then? — I  think  there  are  many  courts  in  these 
districts  much  worse  than  Sandgate  ;  the  lanes  in  Sandgate  are  all  open,  and  every  tide 
sends  a  sweep  of  fresh  air  up  them. 

4919.  Were  there  any  courts  or  entries  about  Pandon  which  you  would  think  in  a  very 
bad  condition  ? — There  were  some  bad  ones  about  Pandon  ;  they  have  no  chance  of  being 
ventilated  like  Sandgate,  the  wind 'has  no  chance  to  sweep  in  a  full  range. 

4920.  In  Sandgate  are  the  entries  wide  ? — They  are  narrow  entries. 

4921.  In  Pandon  are  they  wide  ? — They  are  narrow  in  Pandon  too. 

4922.  In  both  places  do  you  find  the  houses  built  back  to  back  ? — In  both  places  ihey 
are  so  built. 

4923.  With  one  of  these  narrow  entries  in  front  ? — Yes. 

4924.  Were  any  of  them  in  a  state  that  you  would  call  unwholesome  and  filthy  ? — Yes, 
some  of  them  I  think  were. 

4925.  Was  that  the  case  in  all  these  three  districts,  Sandgate,  Pandon,  and  Castle  Garth, 
or  only  in  some  one  or  more  of  them  ? — I  should  say  that  there  were  some  places  in  all  of 
them  that  probably  deserved  that  character  of  not  being  wholesome. 

4926.  Have  you  any  other  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  ? — I  have  nothing  to  say 
further. 

4927.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Was  the  mortality  equally  great  in  Sandgate  as  in  other 
parts  ? — No,  it  was  not  so  great  in  Sandgate  as  in  some  other  parts,  nothing  like  it ;  it 
was  nothing  like  so  great  as  in  St.  John's  parish,  little  more  than  half 

4928.  (Mr.  Mason.)  Are  you  cognizant  of  any  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water 
during  the  period  of  the  epidemic  ? — Yes,  I  heard  many  complaints  of  it. 

4929.  (Chairman.)  What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaints? — That  the  water  was  very 
bad. 

4930.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it  ? — From  various  persons  all  about. 

4931.  Did  they  say  anything  more  than  that  it  was  bad? — I  have  heard  some  persons 
say  that  it  had  a  very  bad  smell,  though  I  never  felt  it ;  we  used  the  water  in  our  house 
all  the  time,  and  I  never  noticed  that  it  had  a  bad  smell. 

4932.  (Mr.  Tovm  Clerk?)  You  speak  of  some  of  the  houses  in  your  district  being 
unwholesome  and  filthy,  what  class  of  inhabitants  are  tliere  in  those  houses  ? —  Most  of 
them  are  occupied  by  Irish. 

4933.  If  you  could  clean  their  houses  for  them  one  day,  in  what  state  would  they  be 
the  next  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  that. 

4934.  You  can  give  an  opinion? — I  never  saw  their  houses  clean. 
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Mr.  G.  Grey.         4935.  From  your  observation  of  their  habits  do  you  think  they  would  keep  their 

  houses  clean  if  they  were  made  so  ? — I  have  reason  to  doubt  very  much  that  they  would 

28th  Jan.  1854.    from  what  I  have  seen  of  their  habits.    I  remember  a  number  of  their  bouses  being  lime- 

 washed  at  the  time  of  the  fever  in  1847,  and  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  them  not  very  long 

afterwards,  and  I  did  not  see  that  there  was  much  improvement.  Some  of  the  white 
remained,  but  the  dirt  aboxmded. 

49S6.  (ifr.  Simon.)  Have  you  seen  the  same  thing  done  since  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  it  since. 

4937.  Till  the  time  of  the  cholera  ? — I  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  it  since  that  time. 
In  1847  I  had  to  employ  white  washers. 

4938.  (Ghairman.)  With  reference  to  these  people,  have  they  sufficient  privy  and  ash- 
pit accommodation  ? — No  ;  they  have  not. 

4939.  Supposing  you  were  not  only  to  clean  the  houses  of  these  people  for  them,  but 
also  to  provide  for  them  sufficient  privy  and  ash-pit  accommodation,  so  that  they  should  not 
be  obliged  to  keep  kits  in  their  rooms,  and  to  throw  their  ashes  and  refuse  about,  do  you 
think  then  that  their  houses  would  soon  become  dirty  again  ? — I  think  they  would  be 
better  ;  but  I  have  frequently,  when  I  have  been  amongst  them,  had  reason  to  complain 
and  find  fault  with  them,  that  they  have  had  a  good  deal  standing  about  that  might  have 
been  taken  away  by  the  carts  that  went  round. 

4940.  (Mr.  Simon.)  But  do  you  think  that  the  cart  coming  round  gives  them  all  the 
opportunity  that  is  to  be  desired  for  getting  rid  of  the  filth? — I  thought  that  they 
ought  to  have  greater  facilities  ;  and  I  mentioned  it  to  the  mayor  last  year,  and  the  cart 
since  that  has  gone  round  twice  in  the  day ;  morning  and  evening,  I  believe  it  goes 
round  now. 

4941.  (Chairman.)  It  would  be  better  if  they  had  no  occasion  for  the  cart  at  all,  I 
suppose,  but  if  they  had  privies  and  ash-pits  of  their  own  ? — It  would  be  better,  though 
I  have  seen  instances  where  there  are  privies  attached  to  tenemented  property,  where 
they  have  been  really  in  as  bad  a  state  as  others  that  had  none. 

4942.  Were  these  privies  lighted  ? — No  ;  they  were  private  privies.  But  there  were, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  six  tenants  that  had  the  right  to  use  them,  and  still  they  were  in 
a  filthy  state. 

4943.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Does  the  cart  go  round  in  the  morning  for  dust  and  at  night  for 
night  soil  ? — I  dare  say  they  take  all.  Perhaps  they  do  not  take  dust  at  night,  but  I 
know  in  the  morning  they  take  the  other  as  well  as  dust  ;  they  take  their  kits  in  the 
morning.  I  do  not  know  at  night  what  they  take,  but  I  see  the  cart  going,  and  hear 
the  bell  ringing  in  different  districts.    They  ring  the  beU  at  the  foot  of  the  lanes. 


Me.  Ralph  Currie,  sworn. 

4944.  (Chairman.)  You  are  foreman,  I  believe,  at  Messrs.  Stephensons'  works,  in  South 
Street  ? — Yes,  I  am  one  of  the  foremen.  Here  is  a  written  statement  which  I  have  drawn 
up,  as  to  what  I  can  speak  to. 

4945.  In  1S4<7  a  Working  Mens  Sardtary  Association  was  formed  in  Newcastle,  was 
there  not  ?— Yes. 

4946.  Of  which  you  were  a  member? — Yes. 

4947.  I  am  putting  this  statement  to  you  in  the  form  of  questions.  In  conjunction 
with  other  members  of  that  association  you  visited  the  different  parishes  of  this  town  to 
report  upon  their  sanitary  condition? — Yes. 

4948.  Did  you  visit  All  Saints'  parish  more  especially,  including  Sandgate  and  Pandon  ? 
—Yes. 

4949.  Did  you  find  them  in  a  very  filthy  state,  and  suffering  from  an  almost  total  want 
of  ash-pits  and  privies  ? — Yes. 

4950.  Did  you  find  that  the  corporation  carts  took  the  soil  away  occasionally? — Yes. 

4951.  But  at  the  time  of  your  visit  the  place  was  almost  unbearable  ? — Yes. 

4952.  Was  typhus  fever  very  prevalent  at  that  time  ? — Very  much  so. 

4953.  You  found  whole  families  struck  down  with  it  ? — Yes. 

4954.  And  the  houses,  in  many  instances,  from  damp  and  want  of  conveniences,  unfit 
for  human  habitation  ? — It  was  so. 

4955.  Did  you  derive  the  impression  that  Sandgate  more  especially  was  seldom  clear  of 
fever,  and  that  it  was  a  hot-bed  of  disease  ? — Yes. 

4956.  Was  there,  within  your  knowledge,  a  meeting  held  in  the  GuildhaU,  where  aU  these 
things  were  pointed  out  ? — Yes. 

4957.  By  whom? — By  me. 

4958.  {Mr.  Simon.)  To  whom  ? — To  the  audience.    It  was  a  public  meeting. 

4959.  (Chairman.)  Who  were  present;  do  you  know? — Dr.  White  was  in  the  chair. 
I  cannot  say  that  any  of  the  authorities  of  the  town  were  present.  It  was  not  a  very 
large  meeting. 

4960.  Do  you  know  who  convened  the  meeting? — I  really  do  not  know.  I  came  to 
that  meeting  with  no  intention  of  speaking  ;  but  I  was  requested  to  speak  ;  and,  of  course, 
having  visited  Sandgate  a  while  previous,  I  made  that  statement. 


Mr.  R.  Currie. 


23d  Jan.  1854. 
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4961.  (To  Mr,  Town  Clerk)  Could  a  meeting  be  held  in  the  Guildhall  without  the  Mr.  R.  Currie. 
knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  authorities  ? — No  ;  they  would  have  to  apply  to  the  mayor   

for  the  time  being.  '  23d  Jan.  1854. 

4962.  (To  Mr.  Currie.)  You  remember  the  then  state  of  these  localities  ? — Yes.   

4963.  Have  you  recently  visited  them,  so  as  to  have  a  knowledge  of  their  state,  say  in 
August  1853,  a  month  previous  to  the  late  outbreak? — I  have  not  since  made  such  an 
inspection  as  I  made  at  that  time ;  but  I  have  gone  down  Sandgate  and  given  a  look  into 
an  alley  or  two,  and  found  them  just  as  bad  as  they  were  at  that  time. 

4964.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  what  may  have  been  done  to  improve  those  localities 
since  the  year  1847  or  1848,  when  you  made  your  principal  inspection  ? — I  am  afraid  there 
is  no  improvement. 

4965.  No  material  improvement  ? — No,  I  should  say  not. 

4966.  You  are  aware  that  something  has  been  done  occasionally  ? — I  believe  there  has 
been  some  whitewashing  done  occasionally,  at  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic ;  but  as  to 
erecting  ashpits,  privies,  or  water-closets,  I  should  say  nothing  has  been  done, 

4967.  And  you  regarded  the  previous  condition  of  those  places  as  exhibiting  an  almost 
total  destitution  of  those  conveniences  ? — It  was  very  bad.  It  happened  to  be  on  a  Simday 
when  this  visit  was  made,  for  us  not  to  lose  time,  being  working  men ;  the  corporation 
carts  do  not  take  the  soil  away  on  the  Simday ;  and  it  was  standing  about  the  doors  in  all 
sorts  of  utensils,  broken  jugs  and  baskets.  It  was  really  in  a  very  filthy  state,  and  in  some 
of  the  passages  the  excrement  was  lying  so  that  you  could  not  walk  there,  and  that  on  a 
Sunday. 

4968.  Did  you  find  any  impression  at  that  time  among  the  inhabitants  of  those  localities 
on  that  point? — They  were  complaining  very  much;  them  was  a  general  complaint  of  a 
want  of  convenience. 

4969.  They  were  not,  so  to  say,  accustomed  to  that  deprivation,  but  still  felt  it  as  a 
grievance  ? — The  most  of  them  were  Irish  ;  and  I  have  visited  Ireland,  but  really  in  the 
liberties  of  Dublin  it  is  better  than  in  Sandgate.  I  think  in  the  liberties  of  Dublin  I 
never  saw  anything  like  Sandgate ;  and  though  Irish,  they  complained,  although  the  Irish 
are  not  so  apt  to  complain. 

4970.  Were  you  also  one  of  a  deputation  that  waited  upon  the  mayor  and  common 
council  in  1848,  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  sewerage  and  drainage,  and  of  the 
general  improvement  of  the  town,  especially  as  labour  was  then  cheap,  mechanics  of  all 
grades  being  out  of  employment  ? —  Yes,  I  was. 

4971.  Was  anything  done  in  consequence  of  that  ? — I  think  not,  except  a  httle  improve- 
ment upon  the  race-course  ;  nothing  in  the  town  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4972.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  No  drainage  or  sewerage  since  1848  ? — I  believe  they  are 
putting  in  a  drain  now  in  the  street  in  which  I  live ;  it  has  been  in  existence  about 
fourteen  years,  and  they  are  now  putting  it  in. 

4973.  (Mr.  Simon.)  In  what  street  do  you  live  ?■ — In  Elswick  East  Terrace. 

4974.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  That  is  outside  the  ancient  boundary  ? — It  is  outside  the  old 
boundary.  When  I  say  nothing  has  been,  I  mean  that  nothing  has  been  done  systema- 
tically ;  there  has  been  some  patchwork,  I  am  aware. 

4975.  (Chairman.)  Whatever  may  have  been  done,  no  material  improvement  has,  in 
your  judgment,  resulted  from  what  has  been  done  ? — I  think  not. 

4976.  Do  you  see,  or  would  you  be  likely  at  this  time  to  see,  the  same  utensils  about 
on  a  Sunday  morning  full  of  all  forms  of  excrement  ? — I  do  not  know  what- 1  might 
see  now. 

4977.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  How  would  it  have  been  in  August  1853  ? — I  cannot  say  how 
it  would  have  been  in  August  1853  ;  but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  as  bad  as  ever  it 
had  been. 

4978.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  But  you  did  not  see  it,  and  therefore  very  properly  decline 
to  say  ? — Of  course. 

4979.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  in  your  association  with  the  other  men  of  Messrs. 
Stephensons'  works,  hear  opinions  expressed  by  them  occasionally  as  to  the  state  of  those 
localities  ? — It  is  a  weU  known  fact,  that  when  you  mention  Sandgate,  it  is  considered  a 
hot-bed  of  filth  and  disease. 

4980.  Even  among  working  men  ? — Amongst  working  men  it  is  clearly  understood. 

4981.  Supposing  any  material  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  localities  where 
these  men  of  Messrs.  Stephenson  reside,  do  you  think  you  would  have  heard  of  it  ? — I 
think  so.    I  think  I  was  in  a  position  to  have  heard  of  it. 

4982.  Have  you  ever  heard  from  any  of  these  working  men  at  any  time  since  1848, 
anything  which  would  induce  you  to  believe  that  those  localities  had  been  materially 
improved  ? — No. 

4983.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Messrs.  Stephensons'  workmen  live  chiefly  in  the  townships 
oi  Elswick  and  Westgate,  do  not  they? — A  great  many  of  the  boiler-builders  Tre  down 
about  Sandgate ;  it  is  a  locality  that  they  have  generally  belonged  to. 

4984.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  too  unpleasant  for  them  to  live  in 
according  to  your  description  ? — It  is  a  locality  that  a  great  many  of  them  have  been 
brought  up  in,  on  account  of  the  work  being  down  by  the  water,  and  so  on.    If  they 

were  shifting  and  paid  off,  very  likely  their  work  would  lie  down  by  the  water  next  week  ; 

therefore  I  think  they  judge  rightly  when  they  stop  there. 
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Mr.  R.  Currie.  4985.  Their  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  residence  of  their  forefathers  induce  them  to 
  prefer  Sandgate  ? — That  is  very  likely. 

23d  .Ian.  1854.        4986.  {Chairman.)  Do  you,  from  your  habitual  association  with  these  men  of  Messrs. 

■   Stephensons/  feel  confident  that  you  are  aware  of  their  feelings  and  impressions  on  the 

subject  generally  ? — I  will  tell  you  why  I  should  know  something  about  it.  I  have  been 
what  they  call  a  committee-man  for  dispensing  the  charity  letters.  We  subscribe  to 
almost  all  the  charities  in  the  town,  at  least  to  the  dispensary  and  the  infirmary,  and  we 
get  a  certain  number  of  letters ;  and  I  have  dispensed  them  for  the  last  ten  years.  On 
that  account,  I  have  come  in  contact  with  the  men,  and  I  ask  them  questions.  They 
come  from  their  localities  to  get  those  letters.  I  ask  them  what  is  the  matter  with  them, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  I  sometimes  inquire  (having  belonged  to  the  Sanitary 
Association,)  what  sort  of  a  house  they  live  in,  and  so  on. 

4987.  And  from  those  circumstances  you  think  confidently,  that  if  any  material 
improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  these  men  of  Messrs. 
Stephensons,'  you  would  have  heard  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4988.  Notwithstanding  which,  you  entertain  the  opinion  that  no  material  improvement 
has  been  made,  so  far  at  least  as  the  working  men  themselves  are  aware  ? — Yes. 

4989.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  How  long  have  you  known  Newcastle  ? — I  should  say  eighteen 
years  at  the  least. 

4990.  Do  you  think  you  are  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  people  who 
now  inhabit  the  worst  parts  of  the  town,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  would  keep 
their  own  premises  clean,  if  everything  outside  were  in  a  better  condition  ? — My  opinion 
is,  that  they  would,  if  they  had  accommodation ;  if  facility  was  given  to  them  to  clear 
away  filth  and  so  on,  I  think  they  would  be  in  a  better  condition. 

4991.  You  think  that  it  is  not  so  much  that  filthiness  is  natural  to  them,  as  that 
filthiness  is  encouraged  by  the  state  of  circumstances  around  them  1 — I  think  so. 

4992.  {Chairman^)  Have  you  occasionally,  in  visiting  these  places,  seen  what  ought  to 
be  in  an  ash-pit  or  elsewhere  lying  about  the  rooms,  and  the  passages,  and  so  on  ? — I 
believe  it  was  in  Pandon  that  we  found  that  one  room  was  made  a  privy  and  ash-pit  of, 
at  that  first  visitation.  It  liad  been  a  room  which  a  tenant  had  left ;  and  the  other 
tenants  had  made  an  ash-pit  and  privy  of  it. 

4993.  Do  you  think  it  might  truly  be  said  of  any  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
district,  that  they  carelessly  threw  ashes  and  filth  about  their  rooms  and  passages,  when 
they  might  just  as  conveniently  have  put  it  into  an  ash-pit  near  at  hand,  and  not  yet 
full  ? — have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  working  men  at  their  dwellings,  and  I  know 
a  good  many  of  their  habits.  I- do  not  think  that  any  working  man  or  his  wife  would  do 
such  a  thing,  if  they  had  an  ash-pit  to  put  it  in.  That  is  my  belief  I  believe  they  have 
a  wish  to  keep  their  houses  as  clean  as  possible. 

4994.  And  that  they  do  their  best  to  do  so,  considering  the  amount  of  accommodation 
afforded  them  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

4995.  Are  you  aware  of  any  new  houses  having  been  built  in  this  town  recently,  in  a 
like  bad  condition  ? — I  am  aware  of  houses  having  been  bmlt  within  the  last  ten  years 
with  neither  ash-pit  nor  privy  attached. 

4996.  Whereabouts? — In  Hanover  Street. 

4997.  {To  Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Is  that  within  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

4998.  {To  Mr.  Currie)  Do  you  remember  any  other  street  within  the  borough  in  which 
the  same  has  happened  ? — No,  I  cannot  say.  I  can  speak  positively  with  regard  to  that, 
because  I  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  myself 

4999.  {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  Who  is  the  owner  of  it? — I  believe  Mr.  Spore  built  them,  but 
they  are  not  in  his  possession  now,  and  I  do  not  know  in  whose  possession  they  are. 
They  are  now  putting  in  three  or  four  water-closets,  to  suit  the  whole  premises.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  finished  yet ;  but  when  I  lived  there  there  was  no  ash-pit  or  privy  or 
water-closet.    The  nighest  privy  was  the  one  at  Skinner  Burn. 

5000.  {Chairman.)  How  far  off'  is  that  ? — About  200  yards  ;  and  it  was  a  public  privy, 
which  no  woman  could  go  to,  of  course. 

5001.  Was  Hanover  Street  paved  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

5002.  Was  it  paved  in  last  August  ? — -Yes. 

5003.  {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  The  street  was  a  private  adventure  of  Mr.  Spore's,  I  suppose  ? 
— I  know  nothing  about  that. 

5004.  {Chairman.)  And  several  streets,  you  say,  remain  unpaved,  although  rates  are 
duly  collected ;  for  instance,  Duke  Street  and  others  ? — Yes. 

5005.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Orchard  Street  ? — There  were  several  cases  of  cholera 
in  that  street. 

5006.  This  last  year  ? — This  last  year.  There  were  two  fish  curing  houses  in  that 
.street  ;  and  I  know  that  the  inhabitants  complained  very  much  about  those  fish  curing 
houses.  They  sent  a  petition  to  the  inspector  of  nuisances ;  and  I  was  informed  only  last 
Saturday,  by  one  of  the  petitioners,  that  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  it. 

5007.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  they  petitioned  the  inspector  of  nuisances  ? — It 
was  some  time  last  year.    It  strikes  me  it  would  be  during  the  cholera. 

5008.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances? — I  believe  it  was 
Mr.  Charlton  that  they  petitioned. 
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5009.  And  up  to  this  time,  as  you  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  petitioners,  no  Mr.  R.  Currie. 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ? — No  ;  the  nuisance  still  exists.   

5010.  {Mr.  Town  Clerh.)  The  nuisance  of  curing  fish  ?— In  the  summer  time  they  have  23d  Jan.  1854. 
herrings  lying  about,  and  they  become  decomposed  and  rotten.    They  throw  them  out, 

and  the  smell  is  very  bad. 

5011.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Is  it  the  case  that  stinking  fish  is  thrown  about  there  on  the 
pavement  ? — You  can  smell  it  a  hundred  yards  off ;  in  another  street  you  can  smeU  it. 

5012.  Is  it  in  the  open  v/ay,  or  on  their  premises? — I  have  never  been  on  the  premises 
where  the  fish  are  cured ;  but  I  have  been  in  the  street,  and  you  can  smell  it. 

5013.  {Mr.  Tovm  Clerk.)  You  can  smell  the  premises  ? — You  can  smell  the  premises  in 
the  street. 

5014.  {Mr.  Simon)  Do  you  mean  that  parts  of  fish,  fish-guts,  and  things  of  that  sort 
are  scattered  out  of  the  premises  ? — So  the  petitioners  say.  I  believe  one  of  the 
petitioners  belonged  to  the  town  council,  Mr.  Isaac  Burrill. 

5015.  {Chairman)  You  yourself  are  not  cognisant  of  the  fact,  but,  from  the 
information  that  you  have  received,  you  understand  it  to  be  so  ? — I  understand  it  to  be  so 
from  the  information  which  I  have  received,  and  as  to  the  smell,  I  can  speak  myself, 
because  I  have  palpably  felt  it. 

5016.  In  those  cases  where  you  have  found  the  houses  of  working  men  furnished  with 
ash-pits  and  privies,  have  you  found  those  privies  and  ash-pits  in  what  you  would 
consider  a  proper  condition  ? — No  ;  I  believe  they  are  very  often  in  a  very  improper 
condition. 

5017.  Not  sufficiently  cleansed  and  emptied  ? — No,  not  cleansed  often  enough.  My 
impression  is,  having  had  something  to  do  with  houses  myself,  though  a  millwright  by 
business,  that  ash-pits  and  privies  should  not  be  combined,  for  this  reason,  that  the  soil 
and  ashes  become  mixed,  and  create  bad  smells,  more  especially  when  removed  ;  if  they 
are  allowed  to  lie  any  time,  the  stench  is  very  bad  indeed  when  removed  ;  but  dry  ashes 
themselves,  if  vegetable  matter  is  kept  from  amongst  them,  would  do  no  harm ;  and  my 
opinion  is  that  all  houses  should  have  water-closets,  and  that  the  soil  should  be  carried 
away  instanter. 

5018.  Have  you  noticed  any  bad  smells  from  these  privies  about  these  houses? — 
Repeatedly  so  ;  repeatedly  so  from  my  own,  if  it  was  allowed  to  be  any  time. 

5019.  Have  you  known  an}'-  of  these  ash-pits  and  privies  within  the  houses  ? — I  believe 
there  are  some  ash-pits  and  privies  under  bed-rooms  in  Blandford  Street. 

5020.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  inside  the  house  ? — It  is  not  exactly  inside  the  house. 
Supposing  a  house  is  one  story  high,  then  to  gain  another  room,  they  carry  the  next  one 
over  the  yard,  and  the  ash-pit  and  privy  are  underneath  it.  I  believe  there  are  some  in 
existence  in  that  way  in  Blandford  Street  and  that  neighbourhood. 

5021.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  regulations  for  the  emptying  of  privies  and 
ash-pits  ?^ — No ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  regulations.  I  know  that  thei-e  was  a 
general  complaint  during  the  cholera  of  the  ash-pits  being  all  filled,  more  especially 
about  Buckingham  Street  and  so  on,  because  some  of  our  men  complained  to  me  very 
much  about  it,  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  stir  made  to  get  them  emptied. 

5022.  During  the  last  six  months  has  any  inquiry  been  made  at  your  house,  or  any 
regulation  brought  under  your  notice,  for  the  proper  emptying  of  your  own  dust-bin  and 
privy? — No,  none.  In  the  house  that  I  ara  in  now  we  have  a  water-closet  and  an  ash- 
pit, and  we  have  to  empty  the  ash-pit  at  our  own  expense. 

5023.  Have  your  neighbours  in  the  same  street  water-closets  or  privies  ? — They  are 
mostly  all  water-closets  in  the  street  which  I  live  in,  I  think.     I  am  not  in  the  habit 

I  of  visiting  my  neighbours  much,  but  I  know  that  in  the  house  next  me  they  have  a 
I  water-closet  the  same  as  I  have. 

5024.  {Ghairr)ian)  With  reference  to  the  water  wliich  was  furnished  to  the  toAvn 
previously  to  and  during  the  last  epidemic,  did  you  liear  any  opinion  expressed  among 
the  working  classes  with  whom  you  associated  r — It  was  a  general  complaint  last  summer 
that  the  water  was  what  they  call,  provincially  speaking,  "  drumly;"  that  is  a  provincial 
term  for  being  muddy.  That  was  the  common  expression  of  the  v.^orkmen,  that  the 
water  was  very  drumlj'-,  unfit  to  drink.  I  know  that  it  drove  many  to  drink  whiskey 
and  water  and  cayenne  pepper.    Indeed  the  water  v/as  very  bad,  to  my  own  knowledge. 

5025.  Bad  to  look  at? — Bad  to  look  at  and  bad  to  drink. 

5026.  Did  you  ever  smell  anything  in  tlie  water  ? — I  cannot  say  so  much  about  smell, 
but  I  know  it  had  a  filthy  taste. 

5027.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Up  to  that  time  the  water  had  been  good,  had  it  not  ? — Yes  ; 
the  summer  previous  we  had  not  many  complaints.  Water  in  our  Avorks  is  very  necessary, 
on  account  of  blacksmiths  vv^oiking  and  perspiring  so  mucli ;  and  they  must  have  water, 

I  because  we  are  not  allowed  to  have  ale  or  spirits,  and  the  water  should  be  particularly 
'  good.    Now  I  know  well  that  the  men  at  that  time  complained  very  nmeh  on  account  of 
the  water. 

5028.  (Chairman.)  They  drink  a  great  deal  of  Avater,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 
trade  ? — Yes,  during  the  hot  months  of  summer. 
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Mr.  R.  Currie.        5029.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  they  complain  only  of  its  being  drumly,  or  of  its  also  being 

  foul  to  the  taste  ? — Bad  to  look  at  and  bad  to  taste. 

23d Jan.  1854.         5030.  (Ohairman.)  You  never  heard  them  say  that  it  stank? — I  have  heard  the 
expression,  "  it  stinks." 

5031.  Often,  or  only  once  or  twice? — Repeatedly.  I  could  not  say  myself  that  it 
stank ;  but  it  was  a  common  expression  in  our  factory,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  tap, 
"  Just  see  how  drumly  it  is  and  as  soon  as  it  was  lifted  up,  "  Why,  it  stinks."  That 
was  a  very  common  expression. 

5032.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Was  that  before  July  last  ? — I  should  say  from  July  up  to 
about  August,  or  so. 

5033.  You  thought  that  that  these  Whittle  Dean  people  before  had  given  very  fair 
water,  and  improved  their  supply  ? — I  had  not  heard  any  complaint  previously  ;  but  I 
know  it  was  a  very  general  complaint  last  summer,  when  they  were  pumping  the  Tyne 
water  in.  I  was  not  aware  that  they  were  pumping  the  Tyne  water  in  till  I  was  told. 
I  found  fault  with  the  water  myself ;  it  was  unfit  to  drink. 

5034.  (^Chairman.)  The  state  of  the  water  arrested  your  attention  before  you  were 
informed  where  it  came  from  ? — Yes  ;  before  I  knew.  I  thought  that  the  engine  had  been 
stopped  from  pumping  out  of  the  Tyne ;  and  then  when  the  inquiry  came  about  what 
they  called  the  drumly  and  bad  wafer,  we  were  informed  that  they  were  pumping  out  of 
TjTie,  and  then  that  accounted  in  my  view  for  the  bad  water. 

5035.  Do  you  think  tbat  you  could  notice  any  effect  of  the  use  of  that  water  upon  the 
health  of  the  workmen  in  the  establishment  to  which  you  belong  ? — The  men  used  to  com- 
plain that  it  purged  them.  They  had  a  fancy  so.  I  could  not  swear  that  it  actually  did 
so  ;  but  I  have  heard  the  expression  that  it  purged  them. 

5036.  Had  you  a  large  number  of  men  at  that  time  upon  the  sick  fund  ? — We  had  in 
August  and  in  September ;  and  I  can  draw  a  contrast  in  that  respect,  between  May  and 
September.  Our  expenditure  for  sick  and  funerals  in  May  was  281.  some  odd  shillings ; 
and  in  September,  121Z.  and  some  odd  shillings.  I  believe  you  will  find  a  return  there 
for  each  month  in  the  year. 

5037.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Are  those  281.  and  1211.  all  for  medicines  and  expense  of  funerals  ? 
— ^We  do  not  pay  for  medicines  ;  we  pay  6s.  per  week  when  a  man  is  sick,  and  for  a 
funeral.    There  is  a  return  there,  taken  from  our  books,  for  the  whole  of  last  year. 

5038.  (Chairman.)  A  return  of  the  amounts  paid  by  the  Sick,  &c..  Society,  at  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Robert  Stephenson  and  Co.,  signed  by  R.  G.  Thwaites,  secretary  ? 
—Yes. 

5039.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  an  accurate  and  correct  account  ? — I  am 
quite  aware  of  it  myself 

5040.  I  see  that  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  till  August,  the 
expenditure  was  pretty  much  the  same,  about  301.  or  40Z.  ? — Yes. 

5041.  Then,  during  September  and  October,  the  expenses  rose  to  121Z.,  and  to  lOOZ., 
respectively  ? — Yes. 

5042.  I  do  not  there  see  any  evidence  of  any  great  eft'ect  of  the  water  upon  the  health 
of  the  men  during  July  and  August,  or  of  any  addition  thereby  to  the  expenses  of  the 
society  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  appear  upon  that.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  man  is  purged  he  throws  himself  upon  the  society.  A  man  generally  wishes  to 
work  as  long  as  he  can,  because  he  only  receives  6s.  a  week  from  the  society ;  but  he 
is  receiving  24s.  or  25s.,  as  wages ;  so  that  he  will  actually  be  sick  before  he  throws  him- 
self upon  the  society,  unless  he  is  a  lazy  man. 

5043.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say,  in  this  statement,  that  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  sick  societies,  during  the  recent  epidemic,  were  such  as  to  break  several  of  them 
up  entirely  ? — So  I  am  told. 

5044.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  get  information  on  the  subject? — 
I  will  refer  you  to  one  authority.  I  think  Mr.  Kerss,  the  secretary  to  the  Central  Union, 
will  be  able  to  give  you  positive  information  upon  that  head. 

5045.  Would  Mr.  Kerss  be  willing  to  come  and  give  evidence  here  on  that  subject  ? — 
I  cannot  say. 

It  was  here  stated  that  Mr.  Kerss  had  been  suimmoned,  and  was  ready  to  give 
evidence  whenever  the  Commissioners  wished  it. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Kerss  had  called  upon  him,  and  had  required  am 
amount  of  remuneration  for  giving  his  evidence,  which  the  Commissioners  could  not 
sanction  ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  had  left  it  to  him  to  tender  his  evidence  or  not,  as  he 
pleased. 

5046.  (Chairma/n.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish  to  give  evidence? — I 
might  announce,  since  you  have  spoken  about  remuneration,  that  I  never  for  a  moment 
entertained  an  idea  of  seeking  any  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  my  time. 
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Mr,  John  Huntley,  examined.  Mr.  J.  Huntley, 

5047.  ( Ghcdrman.)  To  what  points  do  you  wish  to  speak? — To  the  odour  of  the  sewer    28th  Jan.  1854. 

in  Pilgrim  Street.    For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  in  the  height  of  summer,  the  smell   

from  that  grate  has  been  such  that  any  one  can  detect  it  100  yards  oif.    There  are  two 

grates  ;  one  next  the  Low  Bridge,  and  the  other  next  Bird-and-bush  Yard. 

5048.  Is  that  where  you  live  ? — I  live  in  Painter  Heugh,  lower  down. 

5049.  But  the  grate  that  you  chiefly  complain  of  is  in  Pilgrim  Street,  at  this  point  ? 
— At  Low  Bridge  top. 

5050.  Do  you  say  that  for  two  or  three  years  past  the  odour  from  it  in  summer  has 
been  objectionable  ? — It  has  ;  and  previous  to  the  epidemic  visiting  this  town,  the  stench 
from  it  was  that  disagreeable  that  I  could  nose  it  at  the  end  of  Moseley  Street. 

505L  Did  your  neighbours  notice  it  also,  as  well  as  yourself? — A  few  of  the  parties 
about  the  neighbourhood  can  confirm  what  I  am  stating.  I  expect  that  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  drain  there  is  a  slack  ;  and  that  the  night  soil  and  the  urine  which  goes  in 
ferments  there.    In  hot  weather  you  can  perceive  such  a  strong  odour  from  the  grates. 

5052.  Is  that  the  only  grate  that  stinks  ? — There  is  another  grate  in  Painter  Heugh, 
opposite  where  I  live. 

5053.  Is  that  all  right  ? — No,  it  is  all  wrong.    Down  in  that  neighbourhood  it  was 
most  fearful. 

5054.  Then  in  fact,  more  than  one  grate  seems  to  have  been  stinking  very  much  ? — 
There  is  one  opposite  Low  Bridge,  another  opposite  Bird-and-bush  Yard,  and  another  at 
the  head  of  Painter  Heugh,  and  the  one  that  I  am  alluding  to  is  about  twenty  yards  down 
Painter  Heugh ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  if  you  will  look  at  the  mortality  of  the  place  where 
these  grates  are,  you  will  find  that  my  assertions  are  strictly  correct. 

5055.  A  good  many  people  died  just  about  there  ? — Yes,  in  Low  Bridge.  The  place 
where  Sir  John  Fife  told  me  to  break  open  the  windows  to  create  ventilation  is  in  a 
cellar  belonging  to  a  party  who  has  a  publichouse  at  the  head  of  Painter  Heugh.  I 
cannot  recollect  the  name  just  now  ;  however,  the  cellar  is  below  the  sewer. 

5056.  What  was  the  state  of  the  cellar  ? — It  was  such  that  Sir  John  Fife  would  not  go 
in  to  see  the  party  till  I  had  broken  the  place  open. 

5057.  Had  anything  from  the  sewer  come  into  the  cellar?- — I  cannot  say  whether  it  had 
or  not,  but  it  smelt  very  bad.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  drainage  down  in  that  part  is  so 
defective  that  it  is  not  fit  for  an  ordinary  village. 

5058.  And  you  have  noticed  that  for  two  or  three  years  ? — Yes,  and  I  can  confirm  it 
by  two  or  three  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

5059.  Is  it  so  all  down  Pilgrim  Street?— No  ;  I  will  take  from  the  head  of  the  Arcade 
down  to  Silver  Street  end. 

5060.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  On  both  sides  of  Pilgrim  Street  ? — Yes ;  there  is  one  main 
sewer  in  the  centre,  and  each  branch  drain  gives  the  same  odour. 

5061.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  yon  live  in  that  neighbourhood  now  ? — I  live  in  the  same  place. 
I  devoted  three  weeks  to  the  visitation  system  with  Sir  John  and  his  son,  Mr.  Joseph 
Fife,  without  any  recompense  from  any  one.  I  took  delight  in  doing  it  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  conquer  the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  labouring  under  the  impression  that 
common  sense  would,  in  time,  teach  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  to  put  the  town  in  a 
fit  state. 

5062.  What  districts  did  you  visit  ? — Principally  West  All  Saints'. 

5063.  (Chairman.)   Does  that  include  the  Castle  Garth  district? — No;  that  is  in 
St.  Nicholas. 

5064.  It  includes  Silver  Street  ? — Silver  Street,  all  Butcher  Bank,  and  Pilgrim  Street, 
Broad  Chare,  and  so  on. 

5065.  What  did  you  think  of  the  state  in  which  you  found  the  places  thereabouts  ? — 
As  regards  Silver  Street,  there  is  a  tripe  shop  opposite  the  churchyard,  and  there 
is  a  narrow  lane  with  no  sewerage  ;  they  call  it  Meeting  House  Lane,  and  vsdth  the  ill 
drainage  from  this  tripe  shop  it  is  one  complete  mass  of  fever,  a  regular  breeding  shop 
when  the  weather  is  hot. 

5066.  About  Butcher  Bank,  how  did  you  find  the  localities  there  ? — The  lanes  are  very 
bad  ;  there  is  a  high  one  next  a  public  house,  on  the  side  of  a  cooper's  shop,  where  large 
numbers  of  Irish  people  live.  I  was  there  with  Mr,  Joseph  Fife,  when  one  was  dead, 
and  another  in  a  state  of  collapse  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  it  was  awful. 

5067.  Did  you  go  into  the  rooms  ? — Yes. 

5068.  How  did  you  find  them  ? — Anything  but  clean. 

5069.  Did  you  ever  find  the  walls  damp? — Fearfully  ;  because  the  general  principle  in 
Newcastle,  in  constructing  working  men's  houses,  is  to  construct  them  on  the  cheap. 

5070.  (Mr.  Simon.)  But  these  houses  were  constructed  a  long  while  ago,  were  they 
not? — They  were  constructed  a  long  while  ago  ;  but  then  they  never  considered  drainage. 
There  are  houses  in  this  town,  there  are  houses  in  Cowgate  and  Stockbridge,  belonging  to 
the  old  borough,  vrhich  were  constructed  in  the  time  of  our  feudal  war,  as  they  call  it, 
and  they  are  not  fit  for  pigs,  at  the  present  time,  to  live  in.  I  do  not  know  what  their 
sanitary  ideas  may  have  been,  but  they  are  strictly  opposed  to  mine  now, 
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Mr.  J.  Huntley.        5071.  (Chairman).  Have  the  people  got  decent  priv)'-  accominodation  about  there  ?— 

  Very  bad  indeed  ;  in  fact,  there  is  none,  to  tell  you  the  truth.    There  is  a  common  privy 

28th  Jan.  1854.  clown  that  locality,  called  Stockbridge  privy;  I  can  assure  you  it  was  a  disgrace.  It  was 
open,  and  it  had  been  open  for  a  length  of  time  ;  and  after  this  dire  epidemic  they  covered 
it  over. 

5072.  Do  you  think  the  people  would  be  cleaner  if  they  got  better  privy  and  ash-pit 
accommodation  ? — There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  that. 

5073.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  Irish  would  still  be  dirty  ? — There  are  as 
dirty  Newcastle  people  as  there  are  Irish. 

5074.  Do  you  think  they  would  all  of  them  be  clean  if  you  gave  them  proper  ash-pits 
and  privies,  and  cleaned  out  the  ash-pits  and  privies  properly  ? — I  do  not  think,  if  proper 
accommodation  were  given  to  Newcastle,  but  Avhat  the  Newcastle  people  would  be  as 
clean  as  in  other  places. 

5075.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to  speak  to  ? — No. 

5076.  (Mr.  Bateman)  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A  pavior. 


M.  Dunn,  Esq.  MATTHIAS  DuNN,  Esq.,  sworn. 

24th  Jan.  18.54.       5077.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Government  inspector,  I  believe,  of  mines  in  this  district? 
 —Yes. 

5078.  Are  you  habitually  resident  in  Newcastle  ? — Yes. 

5079.  Have  you  been  so  for  several  years  past  ? — A  good  many  years. 

5080.  From  this  paper  which  you  put  in.  I  perceive  that  you  would  wish  to  be 
examined  as  to  the  cause  of  certain  nuisances  in  this  town? — Yes  ;  the  chief  nuisance  that 
I  beg  to  speak  to  is  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  live,  near  Barras  Bridge,  and 
St.  Thomas'  Church.  Till  v/ithin  the  last  three  years  there  was  a  stagnant  pool  of  water 
there  which  was  a  great  nuisance  ;  and  within  the  last  three  years  they  have  made  a 
spacious  tunnel  over  this  water.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  in  the  beginning 
of  September  1853,  when  the  cholera  began  to  appear.  The  inhabitants  of  Lovaine 
How  felt  an  excessive  nuisance  from  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  bad  rubbish  that  was 
taken  there,  the  produce  of  middens  and  various  other  offensive  matters.  They  called  my 
attention  to  it,  and  I  went  there  and  examined  into  the  state  of  this  nuisance,  which  was 
self-evident.  I  also  examined  the  state  of  the  sewer,  which  very  few  people  had  noticed, 
and  I  found  that  this  sewer  was  uncommonly  foul,  so  much  so  that  I  adckessed  a  letter 
to  the  board  of  guardians.  The  first  memorial  I  addressed  was  signed  by  several  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  locality. 

5081.  (TIlc  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians)  Will  you  mention  the  date? — I  think 
you  will  find  it  about  the  23d  of  September  last. 

50-82.  That  was  after  the  epidemic? — It  was  during  the  time  of  the  raging  of  the 
epidemic.  There  are  certain  shafts  into  this  sewer.  I  found  that  the  covering  up  of  this 
sewer  confined  the  gases  ;  and  I  proposed  to  the  board  of  guardians  that  these  places  should 
be  elevated  above  every  person's  interference  and  left  open  with  the  view  that  the  sewer 
should  ventilate  itself   This  was  disapproved  of  and  has  been  ever  since. 

5083.  (  Chairman.)  I  think  you  said  that  your  representation  to  the  board  of  guardians 
was  about  the  23d  of  September  last  ?— Yes,  about  the  23d  of  September  ;  I  have  not 
exactly  the  date. 

5084.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  existed  in  the  state  of  which  you  speak 
for  some  time  ? — Yes,  for  a  good  while.  I  might  add  that,  in  consequence  of  the  shutting 
up  of  this  sewer,  tlie  stench  naturally  backs  up  the  side  drains  into  the  houses ;  and  upon 
investigating  the  subject  more  narrowly  still,  I  found  the  chief  cause  to  be  this  :  there  is 
a  mill  which  works  by  the  water  that  comes  down  this  sewer,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
mill  there  is  a  dam  put  in  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  This  has  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
water  at  that  particular  place,  and  it  tails  back  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  This  sewer  has 
the  delivery  from  the  barracks,  all  Spital  Tongues,  all  Eldon  Street,  and  all  roimd  Barras 
Bridge.  All  the  bad  heavy  substance  is  made  to  lodge  there ;  and  to  that  lodgment  I 
attribute  the  fermentation  that  goes  on  and  the  noisome  stench  arising  from  these  gases. 

5085.  Do  you  know  when  this  dam  was  erected? — It  has  been  erected,  I  suppose,  two  or 
three  years  at  least ;  it  was  erected  when  the  sewer  was  completed. 

5086.  Was  the  sewer  completed  before  it  was  covered  in  ?— I  think  these  shafts  had 
been  left. 

5087.  (Mr.  Bateman)  The  shafts  were  not  covered  in  till  last  September  ? — The  shafts 
were  covered  in,  I  think,  in  last  September. 

5088.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  When  was  the  dam  erected  ? — Within  the 
last  two  years.    Those  shafts  are  merely  for  men  to  go  into,  merely  man-holes. 

(Mr.  Dunn.)  They  are  now  covered  tight  over. 

5089.  Did  you  or  your  neighbours  become  aware  of  the  nuisance  arising  from  this  sewer 
in  consequence  of  the  stench  running  up  the  drains  into  the  houses  ? — Yes,  the  smells  were 
a  great  nuisance  to  these  houses  long  befo  e  the  real  cause  was  discovered. 
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5090.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  liad  for  some  time  been  com-    M.  Dunn,  Esq. 

plaining  of  bad  smells,  of  which  they  became  aware  within  their  own  houses  ;  and  that   

you  traced  those  smells  to  the  existence  of  a  dam  in  the  middle  of  a  covered  sewer  causing    24th  Jan.  1854. 
a  great  stagnation  of  water  in  the  sewer,  and  a  deposit  of  filth  there '( — Not  quite  that ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Lovaine  Row  complained  of  an  immense  quantity  of  surface  refuse  that  was 

put  there  ;  they  were  not  sensible  about  the  sewer.  Now  the  sewers  particularly  affect 
the  houses  where  I  live,  which  is  in  St.  Mary's  Place,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vine 
Lane,  wliere  the  great  virulence  of  the  cholera  showed  itself,  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of 
mortality  in  proportion  than  in  any  part  of  Newcastle. 

5091.  Whereabouts  was  the  surface  nuisance  of  which  you  complain  ? — It  was  almost 
contiguous  to  the  houses  of  Lovaine  Row. 

5092.  And  the  surface  nuisance  has  since  been  covered  up  by  arching  over  this  sewer  ? 
— Yes,  and  also  by  putting  lime  and  other  substances  upon  it  to  a  great  depth.  But  I 
particularly  allude  to  that  dam,  as  being  greatly  the  origin  of  the  whole  thing,  for  it 
dams  back  the  water.  This  then  becomes  a  receptacle  for  heavy  substances  which  come 
down,  and  they  there  ferment  and  produce  these  noisome  gases. 

5093.  Did  you  represent  to  the  board  of  guardians,  on  the  23d  of  September,  that 
the  existence  '^1  this  dam  was  preju.dicial  ? — No  ;  I  was  not  cognizant  of  the  existence  of 
the  dam  till  the  last  few  days,  and  I  then  examined  it  more  particularly.  I  was  surprised 
that  there  should  be  any  bad  air  in  the  sewer  ;  there  is  a  torrent  of  water  coming  down 
which  drives  a  mill,  and  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that  there  should  be  this  sewer 
continually  filled  with  this  horrid  gas. 

5094.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  was  in  the  interior  of  this  sewer  that  these  foul  gases 
were  collected  ? — Yes,  you  smell  it  as  soon  as  you  put  your  nose  on  the  top  of  the  chimney; 
it  strikes  you  down. 

5095.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Was  there  a  large  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  sewer  when  you 
looked  into  it  ? — I  believe  200  or  300  yards  of  the  sewer  are  foul  more  or  less. 

5096.  (Mr.  Newton?)  Did  you  ever  trace  this  sewer  through  Pandon  Dean,  and  do  not 
you  know  that  it  communicates  with  about  ten  or  twelve  rooms  occupied  by  poor  people, 
and  that  occasionally  v/hen  the  dam  is  removed  and  an  extra  quantity  comes  down,  the 
poor  people  are  flooded  out  of  these  dwellings  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that,  bvit  I  examined 
the  sewer  till  its  outlet  comes  into  the  open  ditch. 

5097.  (Ghair.nan  to  Mr.  Netuton.)  Is  that  within  your  knowledge? — Yes,  it  is  Avithin 
my  district ;  I  am  cognizant  of  that  fact.  I  know  that  these  residences  of  the  poor  people 
are  sometimes  inundated  by  sewer  matter,  and  that  there  is  an  open  communication 
between  the  sewer  and  the  dwellings  of  these  poor  people  in  Pandon  Dean. 

5098.  (Mr.  Dunn.)  That  is  lower  dov/n  than  where  I  am  referring  to  ;  but  I  wish  it  to 
be  considered  whether  this  had  anything  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  mortality  which 
took  place  in  Vine  Lane,  just  behind  where  I  live.  I  think  I  am  pretty  correct  when  I 
state  that  there  are  not  more  than  1 20  inhabitants  in  Vine  Lane,  and  I  think  I  am  also 
correct  in  stating  that  nine  persons  were  carried  out  there  dead  of  the  cholera ;  I  am  sure 
I  am  correct  as  to  eight,  and  I  am  told  that  there  were  nine. 

5099.  (i¥r.  Simon.)  Do  those  houses  drain  into  that  sewer  ? — No,  I  believe  there  is  no 
drain  from  these  houses;  but  the  back  parts  of  these  houses  are  in  a  very  hideous 
condition. 

5100.  Is  there  any  branch  drain  or  sewer  along  the  front  of  those  houses? — Yes,  it  is 
represented  there,  I  believe  ;  in  the  front  of  St.  Mary's  Place,  I  believe  there  is  a  drain. 

5101.  Is  there  a  drain  in  front  of  Vine  Lane  ? — No  ;  I  was  at  first  told  there  was,  but  I 
am  now  informed  that  there  is  no  drain  there. 

5102.  Do  many  offensive  smells  come  up  the  drains  in  St.  Mary's  Place? — These  houses 
are  constantly  affected  by  those  ill  smells ;  and  it  is  only  some  persons  that  can  divine 
where  they  come  from.  Many  inhabitants  thought  they  came  from  their  own  drains. 
Now  the  result  of  my  investigation  is  to  convince  me  that  they  come  up  from  this  immense 
mass,  which  is  generated  in  the  way  I  describe,  and  ever  v/ill  be  so  long  as  that  dam  is  in 
that  sewer.  I  submit,  Avhat  state  must  it  be  in  in  summer,  if  it  is  in  this  state  now ;  and 
I  made  a  special  representation  of  these  facts  to  the  guardians  in  two  letters,  I  beKeve, 
which  I  addressed  to  them. 

5103.  (The  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.)  What  you  are  now  speaking  of,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  sewer,  has  only  presented  itself  to  your  observation  v.^ithin  the  last  fev/  days  ? 
— I  beg  your  pardon ;  the  foulness  of  the  sewer  presented  itself  when  I  wrote  the  letters  ; 
but  the  particular  subject  of  the  dam  I  was  not  aware  of  till  within  the  last  few  days  ; 
because  I  was  surprised  at  the  sewer  being  so  foul  with  such  a  quantity  of  water  running 
through  it. 

5104.  [Mr.  Simon.)  Did  the  material  collected  in  this  sewer,  when  you  found  it  so 
obstructed,  merely  consist  of  gravel  and  rubbish  brought  down  by  the  water  course, 
or  was  it  of  a  worse  character  than  that  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  is  the  contents  of  the  sewers 
that  sweep  down  from  the  barracks,  and  from  Spital  Tongues,  and  from  Eldon  Street, 
and  from  up  to  Barras  Bridge  ;  accumulating  masses  of  all  the  sewer  matter  coming 
there  ;  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  think  they  lodge,  and  hence  comes  the  fermentation. 
If  that  dam  was  removed  and  the  masses  were  removed,  I  think  the  torrent  of  water 
would  constantly  keep  that  place  clean ;  there  is  a  considerable  fall. 
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M.  Dunn,  Esq.        5105.  {Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Have  you  seen  it? — No.  I  have  smelt  it;  and  if  you  go 
and  smeU  it  you  can  give  the  same  evidence  as  I  give. 

5106.  {Mr.  Simon.)  l)o  you  find  it  improved  since  the  period  when  you  complained  ? 
— The  surface  nuisance  is  improved,  because  the  movement  that  was  then  made  caused  a 
great  deal  of  lime  to  be  put  there  ;  but  yet  the  nuisance  really  subsists, 

5107.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  The  surface  nuisance  is  entirely  remedied  ? — The  surface 
nuisance  is  remedied. 

5108.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Was  the  sewer  clear  at  that  time  ?— When  we 
built  that  sewer  it  was  perfectly  clear ;  but  a  dam  has  been  made  in  it  to  raise  the 
water  a  certain  height,  to  keep  in  operation  a  mill  there.  I  have  not  seen  the  dam 
myself,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  case. 

5109.  Do  you  allow  people  to  construct  dams  in  youi'  sewers? — It  is  private  property. 

{Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  It  is  a  stream  running  through  a  man  s  garden ;  and  there 
has  been  a  placing  of  drains  and  sewers  into  it. 

5110.  {3Ir.  Simon  to  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Is  it  at  the  present  moment  the  case  that 
the  solid  matters  of  the  sewerage  are  pent  up  there  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  speak 
from  any  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

5111.  {Dr.  Robinson.).  Are  you  aware  that  a  public  representation  respecting  this 
very  nuisance  was  made  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  1849  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  it 

5112.  {Chairman  to  Dr.  Robinson.)  Is  it  your  impression  that  there  was  an  analogous 
nuisance  in  existence  in  1849  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Dunn.)  That  would  be  the  stagnant  pool  I  suppose ;  that  was  a  great  nuisance 
to. 

5113.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Wluch  was  remedied  by  arching  over  the  sewer  ? — Yes. 

5114.  And  now  you  find  the  sewer  itself  a  nuisance  ?— Yes ;  I  might  mention  that 
long  before  this  thing  was  examined  into  so  maturely,  we  had  experienced  bad  smells 
in  all  these  houses  in  St.  Mar3'^'s  Place.  It  did  not  suit  everybody  to  examine  into  the 
minutiae,  and  I  did  not  examine  into  it  till  September ;  but  I  am  now  convinced  of  the 
cause  and  eff'ect  and  everything  about  it. 

511 5.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Is  the  sewer,  which  has  this  dam  across  it, 
one  of  your  own  construction  ? — No. 

5116.  Is  it  under  your  control  ? — It  is  on  private  land. 
{Mr.  Dunn.)  But  it  is  in  the  borough. 

{Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  with  them  to  do 
what  is  proper  to  remove  any  nuisance,  now  that  the  town  surveyor  is  apprised  of  it; 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  could  know  of  it. 

5117.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  To%vn  Surveyor.)  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  not  aware 
of  it  p  rviously  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it.    I  have  not  seen  it  myself. 

5118.  In  the  year  1853,  had  you  never  heard  it  complained  of  as  a  nuisance  ? — I  had 
not. 

5119  {Mr.  Dunn.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of  bad  smeUs  about  St.  Mary's  Place  and  Vine 
Lane  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  that  ever  I  did. 

5120.  {Mr.  Dunn)  But  other  people  have  ? — {Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  I  am  so  accustomed 
to  them,  that  perhaps  I  do  not  feel  them  as  other  people  do. 

5121.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Dunn.)  In  your  opinion,  it  is  still  in  a  state  which  renders 
it  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  and  always  will  be  until  something  is  done. 

{The  following  memorial  relative  to  the  above  nuisance,  and  dated  the  20th  November 
1849,  was  afterwards  put  in  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.) 

To  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Gentlemen, — We  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  ovirselves  and  others,  proprietors  and 
occupiers  of  houses  in  Lovaine  Kow,  Place,  and  Terrace,  St.  Mary's  Place,  Eldon  Place, 
&c.,  respectfully  request  your  assistance  to  compel  the  removal  of  a  most  injurious  and 
dangerous  nuisance  caused  by  the  constant  accumulation  of  immense  masses  of  filth,  &c.,  in 
what  is  called  a  mill  dam,  being  also  an  open  channel,  situated  in  a  valley  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Barras  Bridge,  and  surrounded  by  our  dwellings,  being  supplied  by  a  small 
stream  of  v^atei',  which  is  also  the  common  sewer  course  of  the  numerous  houses  about  the 
Baj-ras  Bridge,  Eldon  Street,  and  other  places,  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a  mile  west- 
ward, with  a  brewery  at  the  extremity,  the  stench  from  which,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  is  intolerable.  It  has  been  several  times  complained  of  imd  discussed  before  the 
magistrates,  who  have  in  their  possession  the  needful  certificate  by  two  medical  men,  one 
of  whom  verbally  described  it  as  a  "  fearful  nuisance."  Orders  have  been  given  for 
cleansing  or  removing  the  filth.  The  town  surveyor  has  been  subsequently  requested  by 
the  magistrates  to  examine  and  report  upon  it,  the  result  of  which  is  said  to  be  "  that 
"  the  cleansing  and  removal  of  the  filth  by  laying  it,  for  the  time,  on  the  sides  of  the  dam 
"  and  water  course,  adds  to  the  nuisance  by  the  malaria  and  miasma  arising  therefrom, 
"  whilst  in  a  very  few  days  there  will  be  a  fresh  accumulation  of  filth  as  injurious  as 
"  before,  and  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  remove  the  dam  or  obstruction  by  making  a 
"  straight  course  and  covering  it  over,"  . 
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We  therefore  most  earnestly  beseech  you  speedily  to  adopt  such  means  as  may  be  in    M.  Dunn,  Esq. 

your  power  to  abate  and  effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  nuisance  so  well  calculated   

to  affect  the  health  and  endanger  the  lives  not  only  in  our  neighbourhood  but  the  town    24th  Jan.  1854. 

at  large,  by  engendering  fevers,  cholera,  and  other  fatal  diseases.   

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  We  are.  Gentlemen, 

20th  Nov.  1849.  Yours  most  respectfully, 

[Signed  by  the  witness  and  fifty-five  other  persons.] 

5126.  There  is  another  point,  I  see,  in  this  paper,  with  reference  to  gas  ? — I  wish  to 
notice  that  the  gas  here  is  exceedingly  bad.    In  an  ordinary  room,  where  one  burner  of 
good  gas  would  be  sufficient,  we  are  obliged  constantly  to  burn  two,  and  very  often  three 
and  I  would  submit  that  the  atmosphere  of  that  room  cannot  be  very  wholesome. 

•5127.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  as  complaining  of  the  gas  with  reference  to  its 
illuminative  power,  rather  than  with  reference  to  its  efiect  on  the  public  health  ? — I  submit 
that  if  it  is  of  such  a  very  impure  nature  that  you  are  obliged  to  burn  two  lights  or 
three  instead  of  one,  it  must  tend  to  vitiate  the  air. 

5128.  We  have  had  general  evidence  to  that  effect,  that  the  gas  is  impure  ;  that,  more 
or  less,  no  doubt  impure  gas  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  had 
any  definite  instance  where  any  one  could  attribute  a  single  case  of  diarrhoea  or  any  other 
disease  to  the  impurity  of  the  gas.  If  you  know  of  anything  more  specific  than  that, 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  it  ?—  I  cannot  speak  of  any  specific  instance. 

5129.  With  reference  to  the  geology  of  certain  parts  of  the  town,  are  you  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  it  ? — I  believe  that  various  of  your  questions  have  referred  to  the  clays 
on  which  the  town  stood. 

5130.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  geology  of  the  town? — Yes,  a  good  deal  The 
ground  in  Sandgate  is  difi'erent  from  that  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  town. 

5131.  What  is  it  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  ? — The  upper  parts  are  mostly  clay, 
and  when  you  get  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Westgate  it  is  mostly  upon  the  freestone  rock  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandgate,  and  I  suppose  the 
name  has  been  derived  fi:oni  that  circumstance.  I  know  within  my  own  knowledge  that 
in  some  parts  it  is  eight  or  ten  fathoms  thick  with  sand.  I  know  that  at  Mr.  Crawhall's 
ropery  there  are  ten  or  a  dozen  fathoms  of  it. 

5132.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Sand  altogether,  or  interlaminated  with  sand  and  clay  ? — Mostly 
sand. 

5133.  Is  it  dry? — It  is  sometimes  quick;  sometimes  there  is  water  in  it. 

5134.  Taking  the  district  of  Sandgate  and  about  there,  are  the  houses  actually  built  on 
and  in  sand  ? — Near  the  gas  works  down  at  Sandgate,  there  is  a  solid  mass  of  sand. 

5135.  Fifty  or  sixty  feet  thick  ? — Thicker  in  many  places.    I  know  the  lower  part  of 
Sandgate  is  almost  entirely  sand  at  the  surface,  and  to  a  great  depth. 

5136.  Chairman.)  Does  Sandgate  form  an  exception  in  this  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
town  ? — No  ;  I  think  there  are  other  such  parts  along  the  side  of  the  river,  the  Sand 
Hill  and  up  by  the  infirmary. 

5137-  Is  it  sandy  at  the  Close  ? — I  apprehend  it  would  be  ;  twelve  or  fourteen  fathoms 
below  the  surface  there  are  regular  gravel  beds  alternating  with  the  coal,  then  going  up 
again,  and  then  sometimes  taking  away  the  coal  altogether. 

5138.  Not  interlaminated  ? — No,  but  gravel  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  thick. 

5139.  We  have  heard  of  what  are  called  pot  holes,  hollowed  out  of  the  blue  clay  ;  is 
that  what  you  allude  to  ? — No. 

5140.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  about  the  water  which  is  supplied 
by  the  Whittle  Dean  company  ? — I  do  not  use  the  water  ;  we  have  very  good  water  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  house. 

51 41.  A  pant,  or  well,  or  what  ? — Well  water  taken  from  a  gravel  bed. 

5142.  Did  you  notice  the  Whittle  Dean  water  during  the  last  summer  ? — No,  I  have 
not  taken  much  notice  of  it.  I  have  heard  many  complaints  of  it,  but  I  cannot  speak  of 
my  own  observation. 

5143.  (Mr.  Bateraan.)  Do  you  know  the  manner  in  which  the  various  pants  and  springs 
of  water  are  supplied  in  Newcastle  ? — Yes,  they  are  mostly  supplied  from  gravel  beds. 
There  is  a  bed  extending  in  many  parts  of  the  town.  All  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Barras  Bridge  I  know  there  is  a  gravel  bed  which  produces  constant  supplies  of  water. 

5144.  Is  there  any  communication  between  the  drainage  of  the  sewers  or  houses  and 
these  gravel  beds  ? — No,  I  should  think  not,  because  we  have  very  good  water  in  the 
midst  of  neighbourhoods  where  there  is  a  considerable  nuisance  ;  it  does  not  seem  to 
affect  it  at  all. 

5145.  Nicely  tasted  water  ? — It  is  as  excellent  water  as  can  be;  bright  and  excellent 
water. 


Mr.  Andrew  D.  Greaves  Davidson,  examined.  jif.^^ 
5146.  {G}iavrman.)  You  wish  to  speak  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Spital  Tongues?  -A- D.G.^vtdson. 


—Yes, 

6147.  Are  you  an  inhabitant  of  Spital  Tongues  ? — Yes. 

5148.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place? — Very  bad 
indeed. 
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5149.  Was  it  the  same  in  August  1853  ? — It  has  been  so  for  many  years. 
A.D.  G.  Davidson.      5150.  You  say  in  this  paper  that  there  is  only  one  drain  in  the  village  ;  is  that  the  case  ? 
  —Yes. 

30th  Jan.  1854.       5151.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Only  a  drain  to  one  house,  or  only  one  main  drain? — One  drain 
carried  up  behind  certain  houses. 

5152.  Would  not  one  drain  be  enough? — No  ;  it  serves  only  for  sixteen  houses. 

5153,  It  only  serves  part  of  the  houses  in  the  village? — Jvist  so. 
i5154.  Do  they  drain  into  it  ? — Yes. 

5155.  {Chairman.)  This  drain  discharges  into  the  burn  which  flows  imcovered  in  front 
of  several  houses  facing  the  Leazes  ? — Yes. 

5156.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  mean  that  all  their  privies  open  into  it  ? — The  refuse  water 
from  their  sinks  goes  into  it. 

5157.  Not  their  privy  stuff  ? — No. 

5158.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  result  of  this  discharge  into  the  burn,  which  flows 
uncovered  in  the  front  of  the  houses  ? — We  call  it  a  burn,  though  it  is  not  exactly  a  burn. 
It  is  supplied  fi-om  the  mill  above  Spital  Tongues.  In  summer  time,  when  the  mill  is  not 
on,  people  go  and  put  their  filth  and  dirt  into  this  burn  side,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather 
causes  it  to  smell  most  aAvfully,  enough  to  knock  you  down  sometimes. 

5159.  Was  that  the  case  in  August  1853  ? — Yes;  it  is  so  every  summer.  Sometimes 
the  water  does  not  run  for  months  at  the  mill. 

5160.  You  state  tliat  the  viewer  of  the  colliery  has  provided  an  ash-pit  and  privies 
recently  ;  is  that  the  case  ? — Yes. 

5161.  About  what  time  did  he  do  so  ? — After  the  epidemic. 

5 1 62.  Is  that  on  the  public  road  leading  to  the  Cowhill  and  the  village  of  Kenton  ?~Yes. 

5163.  Do  you  think  that  it  should  have  been  placed  in  a  different  position? — 
Quite  so. 

5164.  Where? — Behind  the  Pit  Row,  where  it  would  have  been  out  of  the  way  of 
every  one. 

5165.  Has  it  become  a  nuisance  ? — A  very  great  nuisance. 

5166.  At  the  time  this  place  was  being  erected,  did  any  one  come  to  you  and  complain 
that  it  was  not  a  proper  position  for  it  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Charlton,  the  inspector  of  nuisances, 
happened  to  be  up  at  that  particular  time,  and  he  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  there. 
They  said  they  were  going  to  erect  an  ash-pit  and  privies.  He  said  it  was  not  a  fit  and 
proper  place  for  it,  and  that  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  there.  However,  it  appears 
to  have  gone  on,  notwithstanding  his  notice  ;  and  it  is  a  very  great  nuisance  to  the  place. 
It  is  called  Mr.  Hunter's  monument  to  the  cholera. 

5167.  Is  there  any  drain  leadin,g  av/ay  from  it? — None  whatever;  it  is  only  about  ten 
yards  from  the  houses. 

5168.  You  wish  also  to  make  some  statement  as  to  the  accumulations  of  filth  about  the 
Spital  Tongues,  which  a  gentleman,  who  gave  evidence  before  us  here,  considered  to  have 
been  entirely  removed,  so  that  the  place  was  now  in  a  very  good  condition  ? — Yes. 
Behind  Douglas's  Eow  it  has  accumulated  for  several  years.  It  has  occasionally  been 
removed  ;  but  is  now  about  thirty  feet  broad  and  five  feet  high,  and  has  been  so  for  a  very 
considerable  period. 

5169.  Then  there  must  have  been  a  slip  of  Mr.  Harvey's  memory? — I  think  it  is  so  high 
that  he  probably  would  take  it  to  be  the  road  instead  of  a  midden.  It  is  fully  four  feet 
above  the  footpath  below  it. 

5170.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Was  that  neighbourhood  very  dirty  last  summer? — Yes  ;  dreadful. 

5172.  [Chairman.)  Thirty  feet  broad  and  five  feet  high,  you  state? — Yes,  fully  that ; 
and  about  forty  yards  long. 

5173.  When  they  remove  the  filth  from  Hunter's  Monument,  where  do  they  deposit  it? 
— Behind  our  houses,  in  a  place  which  was  used,  before  the  present  owners  had  the  colliery, 
as  a  brick-yard  ;  but  now  they  make  it  a  deposit  for  all  the  filth  and  ashes  about  the 
place. 

5174.  How  far  is  that  fi'om  the  houses  which  you  allude  to  ? — About  fifty  yards. 

5175.  Is  tho.t  near  enough  to  be  a  nuisance? — A  ver}'"  great  nuisance.  It  is  like  a 
corporation  midden  now  instead  of  anything  else. 

5176.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Like  a  public  midden? — Like  a  public  midden. 

5177.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  also  another  large  heap  in  process  of  accumulation  ? — Yes, 
a  very  large  one  indeed. 

5178.  Where  is  that  ? — About  forty  yards  from  where  I  live. 

5179.  Is  that  a  nuisance  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  composed  of  the  refuse  from  the  pit,  hot  ashes, 
and  the  refuse  coal,  and  it  ignites  and  burns,  and  the  sulphur  that  arises  from  it  is 
enough  to  suffocate  you.  In  the  house  last  night,  for  instance,  when  the  wind  was  in 
that  direction,  you  could  hardly  breathe. 

5180.  Was  it  in  course  of  accumulation  in  August  last? — Part  of  it  was.  They  were 
just  commencing  at  that  time  to  deposit  there. 

5181.  Have  you  any  other  complaint  to  make  ? — I  think  that  the  owners  of  the  colliery 
appear  to  be  making  the  place  as  bad  as  ever  they  can,  and  without  at  all  improving  it. 
There  is  no  drain  at  all  in  the  j^it-hole  to  take  the  water  awa}^  It  is  all  what  you  call 
gutter  water  ;  the  water  flows  into  the  burn  side  that  I  am  speaking  of,  and  behind  the 
pit-holC;  too,  there  is  another  drain  where  the  people  throw  their  filth,  an  open  gutter. 
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5182.  On  the  whole,  your  opinion  of  the  sanitary  state  of  Spital  Tongues  does  not  Mr. 
seem  to  be  at  all  favourable  ? — It  is  very  bad  indeed.  -^^  -O-  G-  Davidson^ 

5183.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  about  the  water? — I  have  heard  a  great    30th  j"an~  1854 
deal  said  about  the  water  of  Spital  Tongues.    It  comes  from  a  fountain  that  was  always 

noted  as  a  splendid  water,  but  since  the  erection  of  the  imion  workhouse,  all  the  refuse       ~  ' 

from  that  place  comes  down  through  certain  fields  to  the  Moor  edge,  and  there  gets  into 

the  old  workings,  and  mixes  and  contaminates  the  water  that  flows  out  of  the  fountain. 

I  was  not  particularly  aware  of  that  myself  till  last  summer,  when  our  pump  got  dry,  on 

account  of  letting  the  inhabitants  have  the  use  of  the  water,  and  my  people  happened 

to  send  up  to  the  fountain  to  get  some.    I  was  not  aware  of  it  till  1  got  some  myself, 

and  said,  "  What  have  you  been  doing  with  the  pump  ;  the  water  is  very  bad  ?  "  They 

said.  "It  was  the  fountain  water." 

5184.  Did  it  taste  bad?— Yes. 

5185.  And  smell  bad  ? — Yes  ;  it  smelt  like  rotten  eggs. 

5186.  {Mr.  Tovni  Clerk)  We  have  had  it  analysed  lately,  and  it  does  not  present  any 
such  features.  There  must  have  been  some  accidental  circumstance  ? — Mr.  Charlton,  the 
inspector,  tasted  it,  and  he  said  he  could  not  get  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth  for  two  or 
three  hours  afterwards. 

(Mr.  Charlton.)  It  did  not  taste  like  rotten  eggs.    I  can  scarcely  describe  the  taste. 

5187.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Should  you  have  liked  or  disliked  it? — {Mr.  Charlton.)  1  did  not 
like  it. 

5188.  {Mr.  Toiuii  Cleric  to  Mr.  Davidson.)  You  ascribe  it  to  the  union  house? — Yes, 
entirely. 

5189.  That  water  has  five  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  twenty  parts  of  sulphate  of  Jime, 
and  nine  parts  of  soluble  salts  in  it,  but  they  do  not  report  any  oi'ganic  matter  in  it  ? — 
It  had  a  very  bad  taste,  and  it  had  a  very  bad  smell ;  that  is  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

5190.  iChairinan.)  Is  there  any  other  point? — Nothing  further  than  that  I  think 
the  proprietors  of  the  colliery  ought  to  be  stopped  from  making  all  these  nuisances  in  the 
neighbourhood.  We  are  in  the  municipal  borough,  and  we  have  to  pay  rates  for  paving 
and  sewers,  for  which  we  get  no  compensation  at  all. 

■  5191.  Are  not  you  lighted  and  paved? — No,  we  have  no  lights  and  no  paving  at  all. 

5192.  {Mr.  Hamond.)    Orders  have  been  given   now  for  the  paving  and  liglitinsf 
Does  this  nuisance  remain  yet  on  the  part  of  tlie  workhouse  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

5193.  Have  you  seen  it  lately? — No,  but  I  understand  so. 

5194.  How  long  is  it  since  you  did  see  it  ? — I  have  not  seen  it  since  Mr.  Charlton  and 
I  were  there. 

5195.  Orders  were  given  to  remove  it  some  time  ago  ? — But  I  do  not  think  tliey  have 
been  executed.    I  have  heard  say  that  it  is  still  there.    I  inquired  yesterday. 


Mr.  Thomas  Kendal  Winter,  sworn. 


Mr.  T.  K.  Winter. 


5196.  {Chairman)  What  evidence  do  you  wish  to  give  us  ?  —  T]ie  property  in  Clogger's    28th  Jan  1854 

Entry  had  been  in  the  possession  of  my  father  for  a  long  time,  and  during  his  occupation  

and  superintendence  of  it  I  knew  nothing  about  it.    After  his  death,  my  brother-in-law 

had  the  management.  I  was  then  away  from  the  place,  and  after  my  brother-in-law  died 
I  took  the  management,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  When  I  took  the  management  it 
was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair,  and  from  that  period  up  to  the  present  I  have  gradually, 
with  the  means  I  have  in  my  power,  endeavoured  to  put  it  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
I  have  attended  also,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  to  the  comforts  and  cleanliness  of  the  tenants ; 
but  I  find  that  they  are  veiy  perverse,  and  if  I  were  to  be  with  them  in  the  morning, 
watching  over  them,  they  would  commit  acts  of  dirt  before  my  eyes.  I  have  a  person 
employed  that  cleans  the  yard  out  every  morning,  and  she  says  that  they  actually  come 
and  throw  their  pots  at  her  foot  Avhen  she  is  sweeping,  saying,  You  are  well  paid  for  it ; 
do  it."  I  made  it  a  rule  also  with  them  that  whoever  takes  a  house  must  clean  it,  and 
a,lso  wash  their  stairhead  cnce  a  week.  I  found  that  all  these  things  were  not  done.  For  a 
little  time  it  goes  on,  and  after  it  has  been  done  week  after  week  twice  or  thrice,  I  cannot 
get  it  accomplished  any  more,  and  I  have  to  do  this  in  order  to  get  it  effected.  Another 
point  is  this,  with  regard  to  the  stagnant  sewage  at  the  back  of  the  premises. 

5197.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Is  that  the  one  which  Mr.  Winship  spoke  of?— Yes;  it  is  a 
public  drainage.  It  has  been  there  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  runs  at  the  back  of  riy 
late  father's  preiuises  and  at  the  back  of  the  Westgate  Street  premises,  and  it  runs  np 
into  Collingwocd  Street.  When  I  was  a  lad  there  was  a  flush  of  water,  which  used  to  run 
down  there  continually,  by  wliich  all  the  excrements  were  gradually  washed  away  into 
the  Lort  Burn.  We  had  two  privies  ;  one  was  a  large  one,  which  had  connexion  with 
this  sewerage,  and  it  was  with  open  seats,  but  there  was  accommodation  for  three  or  four 
men  ;  it  was  entered  by  a  long  passage,  a  passage,  perhaps,  of  ten  yards,  and  it  was 
distinct  from  another  piivy  that  we  kept,  appropriated  to  the  females.  The  habits  of 
the  men  became  such,  that  instead  of  going  up  to  the  end  of  this  place,  and  doing  what 
was  right,  they  actually  sat  dov/n  in  the  passage,  and  my  father  was  obliged  to  board 
it  up. 

U  u 


g3€  -    •        J^IIJUTES  OF  EVIDKNCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Mr.  T.  K.  Winter.      5198.  JJo  you  know  of  more  than  one  privy  in  that  entiy? — Yes,  two.    I  can  show 

*   one  now,  to  which  I  liave  a  private  entrance,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  hirge  number  of 

'  28th  .Ian.  1854.    joiners,  who  occupy  a  large  space  of  the  yard,  and  they  keep  it  clean  and  in  order. 

 —  5199.  What  are  the  other  people  residing  in  Clogger's  Entry;  are  they  of  any  trade? 

— They  are  general  labourers,  I  think. 

5200.  {.Ur.Toiun  Clerk)  Are  they  natives  or  Irish  ? — Principally  Irish  ;  but  I  intend 
to  get  all  the  Irish  out,  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  improve  the  property.  With  regard  to 
that  stagnant  pool,  I  am  willing  to  join  the  corporation,  or  the  rest  of  the  occupiers  and 
owners  of  property,  to  do  anything  that  is  requisite  to  obtain  a  flush  of  water,  cj  to  do 
that  which  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  public  health. 

5201.  {Chairman.)  I  see  that  this  is  a  place  where  there  were  ten  deaths  in  70 
inhabitants  ?— Yes  ;  but  some  of  the  deaths  I  attribute  to  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves.  Previously  to  the  cholera  I  had  them  all  together  ;  I  spoke  to 
them  about  its  coming,  and  told  them  what  to  do,  and  I  had  a  man  constantly  washing 
the  passages,  and  also  the  rooms,  and  I  gave  them  every  possible  information  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  ;  but  they  are  under  such  feelings  of  superstition  that,  instead  of  running 
for  the  doctor  or  for  medicine,  they  ran  off  for  the  priest.  After  a  person  died,  they 
washed  the  body  and  took  off  the  clothes  ;  they  shook  off  the  clothes,  and  also  the  bed  ; 
one  or  two,  I  believe,  died  in  consequence  of  that.  Some  of  them  would  sit  down  in 
their  dirt,  and  scarcely  wash  their  skins.  Wherever  you  find  that  a  tenant  adopts  the 
system  of  attending  to  his  house,  that  property  becomes,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
habitable  and  pleasant  to  look  at ;  but  they  destroy  property  themselves.  A  party  has 
come  in  lately  of  three  shoemakers,  and  the  condition  of  that  house  is  shocking.  I  have 
ordered  them  out,  and  the  place  is  just  like  their  own  dirty  clothes  and  skin,  and 
everything  else. 

5202.  With  reference  to  this  privy  which  you  said  you  had  to  shut  up  ;  was  it  lighted  ? 
— Not  at  nights,  but  if  I  thought  that  they  would  use  it  properly,  I  would  have  a  light. 

5203.  How  can  you  expect  such  people  to  do  otherwise  than  use  the  entrance  of  a  long 
and  probably  dirty  passage,  if  there  be  no  light  in  the  place? — I  used  it  myself  at  nights 
when  I  was  a  lad. 

5204.  Perhaps  at  that  time  there  were  not  so  many  persons  using  it? — The  place  was 
occupied  with  tenants  then,  but,  I  believe,  of  a  better  class. 

5205.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Formerly  what  were  the  class  of  people  who  occupied  the 
property  ? — They  were  natives  of  the  town  generally. 

5206.  {CJiairma7i.)  Not  so  dirty  as  these  Irish  ?^ — No. 

5207.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Now  is  there  no  privy  there  at  all  ? — There  is  one  privy  ;  but  even 
now  it  cannot  be  properly  used,  in  consequence  of  the  sewage  being  stagnant. 

5208.  (Cha/irman.)  How  many  years  ago  did  you  fasten  the  privy  up  ? — Five  or  six 
years  ago. 

5209.  And  is  this  open  water-course  behind  still  offensive  ? — It  is ;  it  cost  my  father 
about  lOL  to  clean  it  out  several  years  ago.  Whatever  nuisance  it  creates  now  could  be 
obviated,  I  think,  if  we  had  a  flush  of  water  at  the  top  of  the  place. 

5210.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  state  of  the  gxates  which  have  been  aUuded  to 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  entry  ? — Yes,  when  I  was  a  boy,  they  were  very  shocking  and 

-  filthy. 

5211.  How  are  they  now  ?^ — A  good  deal  better;  they  are  attended  to ;  I  know  that 
during  the  cholera  the  people  did  attend  to  what  was  proper  with  their  night  pots. 

5212.  Is  there  any  other  point? — No  other  point.  I  thought  it  was  right  in  my  own 
defence  to  state  these  things  with  regard  to  Clogger's  Entiy.  I  am  disposed,  in  conjimction 
with  the  corporation  or  the  other  owners  of  property,  to  do  what  is  right  for  the  conve- 
nience and  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

5213.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  think  that  if  these  places  were  improved  by  the  owners 
of  the  pro^Derty  they  could  be  kept  in  a  proper  condition  ? — I  think  not.  When  adults 
get  settled  down  in  certain  habits  it  is  difiicult  to  eradicate  them. 

5214).  (Mr.  Town  Clerk)  You  must  remove  them?— Yes,  I  intend  to  do  that;  I  can 
only  do  it  by  degrees ;  as  soon  as  a  tenant  applies  for  a  room,  I  make  inquiries  for  his 
character,  and  then  a  party  goes  to  the  house  to  see  what  property  he  has. 

52]  5.  Bateman.)  Do  you  find  that  persons  getting  among  those  with  dirty  habits 

follow  the  practice  of  their  neighbours  ? — Not  a  good  tenant ;  his  family  retain  then* 
cleanly  habits. 

5216.  And  can  you  get  a  good  tenant  on  property  of  this  description  ? — Not  at  present; 
the  whole  place  will  have  to  be  eradicated. 

5217.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  puUed  down? — No,  I  mean  the  tenants;  I  have 
partially  paved  the  yard,  and  I  have  erected  numbers  of  spouts. 

5218.  Carrying  the  rain  water  off"? — Yes  ;  and  I  have  had  masons  and  bricklayers 
making  the  roof  water-tight. 

5219.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  get  a  thorough  draught  of  air  through  the  alley  ? — Yes. 

5220.  (Chairman.^  It  is  not  open  at  the  end,  is  it  ? — It  is  not  open,  not  a  thorough- 
fare ;  but  it  is  open  sufficiently  for  draughts. 

5221.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Only  a  covered  passage  at  each  end,  is  there? — No,  there  is  not 
a  covered  passage  at  each  end ;  there  is  a  little  cover  at  the  top  of  the  yard,  but  it 
opens  out  after  that  into  a  large  area ;  there  ia  no  entrance  fi:om  Westgate  Street. 
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5222.  And  a  covered  passage  fi-oni  the  other  part  ? — A  covered  passage  at  the  Mr.  T.  K.  Winter^ 
beginning.  ' 

5223.  (C/i(t™Mt.j  Which  is  a  footway  only  ?— Yes.  28th  Jan.  1854> 

5224.  The  liouses  on  each  side  of  this  entry  are  built  back  to  back  with  the  liouses  of  — '  ~ 

other  entries  ? — Yes,  of  course  they  are. 

5225.  [Mr.  Bateraan?)  What  is  the  width  of  the  chare  ?— Eight  feet. 

5226.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  width  near  the  Side  ? — It  is  nearly  a  uniform  width 
all  the  way  up  ;  it  is  rather  wider  a  little  higher  up,  I  think. 


Mr.  Nicholas  Gibson,  sworn.  ^r.  N.  Gibton, 

(Mr.  Gibson.)  What  I  wished  to  state  before  the  Commissioners  was  this,  that  one 
principal  difficulty  which  I  have  found  in  the  management  of  tenemented  j)roperty, 
has  been  the  want  of  facilities  for  getting  ash-pits  and  ash-middens  emptied.  For  some 
time,  even  for  twelve  months  past,  we  have  found  it  difficult ;  but  since  the  outbreak  of 
cholera,  the  pressure  being  greater,  I  have  found  the  difficulties  very  much  increased.  We 
are  summoned  on  the  one  hand  by  the  authorities  for  not  having  it  done,  and  on  the  other 
we  are  prevented  doing  what  we  would  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  get  persons  to  do  it. 
The  parties  in  the  habit  of  doing  such  things  take  their  own  time  and  make  their  own 
charges  ;  and  I  have  frequently  known  people  wait  for  weeks,  who  have  been  very  anxious 
to  get  their  middens  emptied,  before  they  could  do  so  ;  doing  their  very  best,  and  making 
every  inquiry. 

5227.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Are  there  no  persons  who  call  regularly  for  the  removal  of  such 
stuff  ?— No. 

5228.  When  you  wish  to  have  the  contents  of  your  midden  and  privy  removed,  are  you 
obliged  to  find  some  one  for  yourself,  some  person  connected  with  a  farm,  or  some  person 
of  the  kind,  to  remove  them  ? — We  are  obliged  to  make  inquiry  for  parties  who  go  about 
emptying  out  ash-middens,  and  sometimes  we  have  to  inquire  for  days  before  we  can  find 
one.  When  we  have  found  him  he  perhaps  will  not  have  time  ;  he  charges  mostly  a 
sovereign  ;  I  know  it  cost  my  father  1 6s.  for  emptjdng  out  a  small  midden  within  the  last 
fortnight. 

5229.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Is  there  no  office  at  which  you  can  inquire? — No.  If  the 
corporation  would  rent  this  business  to  some  responsible  party,  to  whom  application  could 
be  made,  and  who  should  make  a  reasonable  and  equitable  charge  for  the  removal  of  such 
filth,  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  would  be  very  much  improved  by  it. 

5230.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Or  if  the  corporation  removed  it  themselves,  as  they  do  at 
Manchester  ? — Yes. 

5231.  (Mr.  Sinion)  What  you  v/ould  be  glad  to  have  would  be  some  regular 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  your  refuse  ? — Yes,  and  that  at  something  like  a  reasonable 
and  equitable  charge. 

5233.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk)  To  what  locality  do  you  refer  when  you  speak  of  the 
difficulties  of  getting  ash-pits  emptied  ? — I  have  found  it  even  in  my  own  locality  ;  and  I 
have  tenemented  property  under  my  charge  where  it  is  more  especially  the  case. 

5234.  In  what  part  of  the  town  is  that  ? — In  Pitt  Street. 

5235.  Pitt  Street,  Arthur's  Hill ;  you  are  speaking  of  the  suburbs  ? — Yes.    I  do  not 
wish  to  make  any  complaint ;  but  I  wish  to  have  something  of  the  kind  established. 

5236.  (Mr.  Simon)  Have  you  ever  lived  within  the  old  borough  ? — I  do  now.  In 
Portland  Place,  New  Bridge  Street. 

5237.  Have  you  experienced  that  difficulty  where  you  live  ? — Yes  ;  and  many  parties, 
I  find,  make  the  same  complaint ;  not  against  the  corporation,  but  they  feel  that  difiiculty 
in  keeping  their  ash-middens  in  a  proper  condition,  and  getting  them  emptied  often 
enough. 

5238.  ( i/r.  Town  Clerk)  On  account  of  the  expense  of  it  ? — Not  entirely.  They 
cannot  get  men  to  do  it.  There  is  another  thing.  I  can  fully  corroborate  Mr.  Winter's 
statement  with  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  places  clean,  from  the  filthy  habits 
of  the  tenants.  .1  believe  that  no  regulation,  however  good,  will  keep  the  places  long 
clean,  with  the  habits  that  many  of  our  population  have  got,  even  English  as  well  as 
Irish.  The  Irish  are  very  bad  and  filthy  sometimes.  I  find  the  English  sometimes  as 
bad. 

5239.  If  you  cleansed  the  house  one  day  for  them,  what  would  be  its  state  the  next  ? 
— It  would  get  very  dirty,  and  dirtier  still  the  next. 


Mr.  G.  BoucHiER  Richardson,  sworn.  Mr.  G.  B.  Rich] 

5240.  {Mr.  Simon)  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Clayton  Street  West.   

5241.  Have  you  come  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the  house  drainage  in  that  locality  ? 
— To  some  extent. 

5242.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  the  Commission  any  information  which  you 
may  possess  about  it  ? — The  principal  point  to  which  I  make  reference  in  my  ownpocality 
is,  that  there  is  an  ancient  stream  which  runs  within  about  thirty  yards  of  my[place  of 
business  to  the  west.   '  .  / 
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Mr.  G.  B.  Rich       5243.  (Chairman.)  Whereabouts  in  Clayton  Street  do  you  reside  ?— Between  Newgate 
ardson.  Street  and  Fenkle  Street. 

5244.  On  which  side  of  the  way  ? — On  the  south  side  of  the  way. 

5245.  Beyond  the  Httle  entry  which  goes  down  behind  Mr.  Town  Clerk's  garden?  

Exactly ;  and  the  little  entry  which  you  are  describing  is  the  line  of  that  water-course. 

5246.  It  is  covered  over  ? — It  is  covered  over  mainly. 

5247.  Do  you  reside  between  that  water-course  and  Fenkle  Street,  or  between  that 
water-course  and  NcAvgaie  Street  ? — Between  that  water-course  and  Newgate  Street.  That 
water-course  runs  down  past  the  back  of  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Newgate  Street, 
and  by  the  back  of  St.  John's  churcliyard,  through  Pudding  Chare  and  CoUingwood  Street, 
to  the  head  of  the  Side. 

5248.  And  there  into  the  Lort  Burn,  I  suppose ?— Yes. 

5249.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  find  that  that  is  a  nuisance  to  you? — It  is  decidedly  a 
nuisance  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  lately  I,  in  company  with  Mr.  Winship,  the  surgeon 
for  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  J ohn,  visited  the  whole  course  of  it,  and  we  traced 
some  parts  that  were  not  known  to  me  before.  Some  portions  were  open,  and  they  were 
described  by  the  inhabitants  of  Low -Friar-street,  through  which  it  passes  a  little  further 
north  than  where  I  live,  as  producing  noxious  smells  frequently.  AVe  also  made  inquiry 
of  the  people  living  over  and  by  it,  and  we  found  that  there  had  been  a  greater  amount 
of  death  from  cholera  in  the  immediate  Une  of  that  burn  than  in  places  nearly  adjoining. 

5250.  Do  you  suffer  in  your  own  house  from  stinks  ? — -Yes  ;  I  do  not  know  that  they 
arise  from  this  water-course  itself,  but  from  a  branch  which  pi-obably  runs  into  it. 

5251.  What  branch  is  that  ? — Merely  the  branch,  I  suppose,  from  the  water-closet  to 
the  house. 

5252.  Of  your  own  house  ? — Yes. 

5253.  Is  it  drained,  is  it  a  water-closet  or  a  privy  ? — I  occupy  only  the  premises  on 
the  basement ;  and  the  smell  arises  from  the  water-closet  of  the  house  above.  It  is  badly 
constructed  ;  my  printing  ofiice  is  situated  on  the  basement. 

5254.  And  there  arises  through  the  stone  floor  a  smell  ? — Yes  ;  every  now  and  then, 
through  chinks  and  crannies  in  the  floor,  and  it  is  very  inconvenient  even  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  it ;  it  would  cause  a  disruption  of  the  whole  place. 

5255.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  diarrhoea  in  your  house  during  the  period 
of  the  cholera? — I  believe  that  all  my  workmen  were  partially  affected  with  it,  but  none 
of  them  were  laid  up. 

5256.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  relating  to  the  drainage  in  your  locality:  for 
instance,  as  to  complaints  of  the  same  sort  being  made  in  any  other  houses  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  do  ;  they  have  not  come  before  me. 

5257.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish  to  give  evidence? — I  have  given 
attention  for  some  years  to  the  condition  of  the  town  in  former  ages  in  reference  to  pesti- 
lences, and  in  reference  to  the  natural  drainage  by  ancient  streams. 

5258.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  any  information  which  you  can  give  us  upon  these 
points  ? — If  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  value  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  refer  to  the  present 
subject.  All  these  ancient  streams  are  now,  I  believe,  more  or  less  covered  over  and  form 
the  principal  drainage  of  the  town. 

5259.  Which  are  tliey  ? — The  Lort  Burn  in  the  centre. 

5260.  (Chairman.)  Skinner  Burn  ? — Skinner  Burn  on  the  extreme  west,  and  then 
Pandon  Dean  and  Ouse  Burn  on  the  extreme  east.  There  are  others,  but  they  are 
comparatively  of  little  importance  ;  there  is  the  Erick  Burn  which  runs  into  Pandon  Dean. 

526L  And  also  Bailey  Burn  which  runs  into  Pandon  Dean  ? — I  believe  it  is  one  stream 
named  differently  at  different  points. 

5262.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Where  is  Erick  Burn  ? — The  Erick  Burn  runs  across  Percy  Street 
from  the  Leazes. 

5263.  (ifT.  Bateman.)  By  Spital  Tongues  then? — Yes,  I  believe  it  has  its  rise  in  springes 
on  the  moor,  and  I  think  it  comes  partially  down  Northuraberland  Street  across  SaviUe 
Row,  runs  beneath  the  Trinity  church  in  New  Bridge  Street,  and  down  Erick  Street 
which  is  named  after  it. 

5264.  [Chairman.)  It  runs  along  one  side  of  the  gaol? — Yes,  and  down  Manor  Chare 
to  Pandon  Dean. 

5265.  {Mr.  Simon)  And  that  is  converted  into  a  sewer  there? — I  sliould  think  the 
drains  ai-e  let  into  it ;  there  is  always  a  very  large  body  of  water  in  it.  I  have  seen  it 
open  several  times. 

5266.  I  think  Skinner  Burn  is  the  one  which  we  have  least  information  about.  Can 
you  tell  us  anything  about  that  ?— Yes.  It  has  its  rise  on  the  Leazes,  and  runs  down 
Bath  Lane,  which  is  in  the  Arthur's  Hill  district ;  it  runs  partially  open  there,  and 
then  it  runs  across  the  Westgate,  down  Thornton  Street,  all  under  the  level  now.  Thence 
it  goes  past  the  end  of  Derwent  Place,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  built  upon  its  ancient 
bed ;  thence  round  the  Cattle  Maiket,  by  Marlborough  Crescent,  beneath  the  west 
end  of  the  infirmary,  down  the  hill  to  the  river. 

5267.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  That  is  about  the  boundary  of  the  old 
borough  ? — Yes  ;  the  Skinner  Burn  was  the  ancient  boundary  on  the  west. 

(Mr.  Richardson.)  The  real  name  of  the  burn  is  Gooden  Dean ;  it  is  only  Skinner 
Burn  at  the  mouth,  where  the  skinners  washed  the  hides. 
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5268.  (i/r.  Bateman.)  Is  the  Lort  Burn  the  one  which  goes  past  St.  Andrew's  church  ?  Mr.  G.  B.  Rieh- 
— Yes.  ardson. 

5269.  That  is  very  foul,  as  I  know  ?— It  is  very  bad  ;  it  runs  open  in  Green  Court  yet.   

5270.  And  at  the  back  of  Mortimer  Court  ?— Yes,  it  is  the  same  place.  '^^^^^  -Tan.  1854. 

5271.  (yMr.  Totun  Clerk.)  It  has  been  stated  by  one  witness,  that  things  were  better  * 

when  the  burns  were  all  open  ;  and  that  the  mischief  has  been  done  since  they  have  been 

covered  in.  You  would  not  agree  with  him  I — No.  These  things  were  all  provided  with 
common  privies  erected  on  their  banks  at  the  period  when  they  were  lying  open.  I  may 
state  that  that  stream  which  I  first  mentioned  as  joassing  my  own  locality  is  still  open 
south  of  Collingwood  Street ;  and  the  mischief  has  been  done  in  that  case  by  the  sewer 
that  was  made  in  Collingwood  Street.  It  cut  off  the  communication  from  the  north  ;  the 
consequence  is  that  there  is  stagnant  water  lying  in  the  now  disused  water-course  south  of 
Collingwood  Street. 

5272".  (^Chairman.)  That  is  a  tributary  of  the  Lort? — Ye.s. 

5273.  {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  Collingwood  Street  was  made  in  1809,  I  think  ? — It  was,  but 
the  sewer  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  stagnation  was  put  in  veiy  lately. 

5274.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  With  reference  to  that  stagnation  of  water  Avhich  has  been 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Winship  and  by  other  parties  near  Collingwood  Street,  I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  yet  quite  got  into  the  reason  of  its  stagnating  there.  The  water  flowing  down 
to  it  has  been  cut  off  and  diverted  into  other  directions  ? — Yes. 

5275.  But  would  not  the  water  from  the  part  to  the  south  of  it  carry  off  properly 
whatever  accumulated  there  ? — No  ;  the  decline  is  not  sufficient. 

5276.  It  would  not  do  so  unless  there  was  a  flush  of  water  to  carry  it  through  ? — If  it 
was  flushed  it  would,  of  course,  carry  that  and  everything,  but  there  is  no  decline. 

5277.  So  that  whatever  is  deposited  of  a  heavy  character  remains  there  ? — Yes. 

5278.  And  gradually  chokes  it  up,  and  the  water  above  becomes  stagnant  ;  is  that  it  ? 
— I  have  looked  down  from  windows  in  that  overcrowded  locality,  and  noticed  it  standing 
just  like  thick  black  mud  beneath,  and  a  fearful  smell  arising  from  it. 

5279.  {Mr.  To^vn  Clerk)   These  burns  run  through  private  property  ? — In  many  cases 
they  do. 

5280.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  Avould  like  to  offer  us  any 
evidence  ?— I  could  give  you  a  vast  amount  of  matter. 

5281.  (3Ir.  Simon.)  Have  you  any  papers  on  the  subject  ? — I  have  written  a  small 
work  on  the  subject  of  the  pestilences  which  have  ravaged  the  North  of  England,  with 
preliminary  observations  on  the  drainage  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  town.  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  present  to  the  Commission  a  copy  of  it  ;  I  have  one  now  in  my 
possession.    {The  ivitness  handed  in  the  same.) 

5282.  {3Ir.  Toion  Clerk.)  It  was  not  written  for  this  occasion  ? — No,  it  was  written  for 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  this  town. 

528-3.  {3fr.  Bateman.)  Have  you  traced  the  epidemics  to  any  particular  causes  from 
time  to  time  ? — It  is  cpiite  evident  that  it  was  considered,  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer, 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  dirt  and  filth  were  the  leading 
cause  of  the  pestilence  and  disease  ;  and  the  Corporation  then  took  every  means  apparently 
in  their  power  to  destroy  the  infection  that  seemed  to  be  hanging  about. 

5284.  {Mr.  Simon.)  In  the  16th  century  they  adopted  works  of  sanitary  improvement  ? 
— Decidedly.  The  removal  of  nuisances  of  all  kinds  ;  the  burning  of  tar  barrels,  and  the 
killing  of  vermin  as  they  were  considered,  geese  and  swine  and  ducks  running  about  the 
streets,  and  dogs  ;  they  were  considered  to  carry  the  infection  from  house  to  house. 

5285.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  do  not  see  any  swine  moving  about  the  streets  now-a-dys  ? 
— Not  now. 

5286.  {Mr.  Bateman^)  As  the  epidemics  successively  occurred  did  they  alwaj^s  appear  to 
be  attributable  to  the  same  cause? — They  almost  invariably  appear  to  have  adopted  the 
same  precaution,  or  means  of  riddance.    The  sick  were  taken  out  into  the  fields  in  tents. 

5287.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  What  pestilences  do  you  speak  of? — I  speak  of  the  pestilences 
of  Elizabeth's  time,  chiefly. 

5288.  {Mr.  Bateman)  That  Avould  be  in  the  16th  century? — Yes. 
5288.  {Mr.  Simon)  Of  the  plague  ?— Yes. 

5290.  {Chairman.)  How  many  doors  are  you  from  the  entry  in  Clayton  Street  West, 
under  which  the  drain  goes  ? — About  five  or  six  houses,  I  think  ;  I  am  not  exactly 
certain. 

5291.  There  was  no  death  within  those  six  doors  from  you? — Not  within  those  six 
doors  from  me. 

5292.  It  was  just  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  tliat  entry  where  there  was  a  death  ? — 
Yes. 

5293.  And  from  there  to  the  soiith  west,  along  Clayton  Street,  there  were  five,  or  more  ? 
— Yes. 

5294.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Do  you  find  in  the  history  of  all  epidemics,  that  the  authorities 
of  the  time  were,  at  the  time  of  the  epidemic,  anxious  to  remove  all  dirt  and  filth,  and 
cleanse  the  place  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  I  have  almost  invariably  found  it  so. 

5295.  Then  from  that  you  Avoidd  infer  that,  at  each  successive  visitation  of  the 
epidemic,  they  were  of  opinion  that  dirt  and  filth  had  something  to  do  with  the 
pestilence  ? — Yes. 
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5296.  And  that  the  previous  removal  of  all  this  accumxilation,  or  the  prevention  of  this 
accumulation  might  have,  to  a  great  extent,  mitigated  or  prevented  the  pestilence? — 1 
have  no  doubt  they  were  well  aware  of  it  ;  but  I  suppose  they  found  a  difficulty  in 
inducing  people  to  be  more  cleanly.  Orders  were  made  on  special  occasions  to  make  the 
streets  sweet  and  clean  opposite  each  door ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
settled  system  of  scavenging. 

5297.  No  systematic  plan  of  carrying  out  the  precautions  which  they  thoiight  to  be 
necessary  ? — By  no  means.    There  were  very  large  dung-hills  in  the  town  at  that  time. 


Mr.  W.  Wilson. 
27th  Jan.  1854.: 


Mr.  W11.LIAM  Wilson,  sworn. 

This  witness  made  two  complaints  about  the  sewers  in  this  town  :  the  sewer  in  PilgTim 
Street  having  been  put  in  above  the  level  of,  and  having  flooded,  the  cellar  of  his  former 
house  there,  No.  1 3,  since  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the  railroad  ;  and  the  branch 
sewer  in  High  Fiiar  Lane  having  been  piit  in  at  so  small  a  depth,  that,  although  the 
drain  from  the  water-closet  of  his  present  house  there  had  been  introduced  into  it  at  the 
very  bottom  of  it,  the  fall  obtained  was  so  very  small,  that  the  drain  would  not  act 
properly,  and  so  had  become  completely  closed  up.  He  also  spoke  to  the  filthy  state  of 
the  gratings  in  certain  parts  of  the  town,  owing  to  the  absence  of  privies ;  and  made 
some  complaints  as  to  the  rates  charged  by  the  water  company,  and  as  to  other 
of  their  proceedings,  not  bearing  very  immediately  on  the  objects  of  this  inquiry. 


Mr.  W.  Richard- 
son. 

30th  Jan.  1854. 


Mr.  William  Kichaedson,  examined. 

This  witness  made  a  lengthy  and  somewhat  obscure  statement  concerning  the  drainage 
in  Marlborough  Crescent,  respecting  which  a  controversy  between  himself  and  some  of 
his  neighbours  and  the  local  authorities  appears  to  have  been  going  on  ever  since  18;35, 
and  respecting  which  various  memorials  and  inquiries  appear  to  have  been  presented  and 
made.  The  facts  of  the  case,  however,  are  so  much  in  dispute,  the  position  of  the 
Crescent  (exactly  on  the  borough  boundary)  so  peculiar,  and  the  bearing  on  the  object  of 
this  inquiry  so  slight  apparently,  that  it  has  iiot  been  thought  requisite  to  go  into  it  at 
length.  The  subject  is  alluded  to  in  the  evidence  taken  by  Mr.  Kawlinson  in  1849. 
Vide  ante.  p.  38,  bottom. 


The  following  is  one  of  several  memorials  of  the  kind,  which  at  different  periods  of  the 
inquiry  were  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners,  (several  of  them  anonymously),  with 
reference  to  details  of  nuisances,  into  which  time  would  not  permit  of  the  Commissioners 
inquiring. 

To  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  &c. 

Gentlemen,- — We  the  undersigned  being  ratepayers  of  the  parish  of  South  St.  Andrews, 
do  hereby  make  complaint  of  a  most  grievous  nuisance  with  which  we  have  been 
annoyed  for  several  yeai's,  viz  :  the  two  privies  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  New  Market. 

The  stench  arising  therefrom  daily  enters  our  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  even  in  cold 
weather  ;  but  in  hot  weather  it  is  most  intolerable,  to  the  injury  of  our  health  and  of  the 
sale  of  our  goods,  which  for  the  most  part  are  articles  of  food. 

Also  our  staircases  and  bedrooms  are  the  same,  the  stench  arising  from  a  ventilator  in 
the  roof  of  the  privies  just  below  our  chamber  windows. 

We  have,  some  of  us,  repeatedly  spoke  to  the  corporation  servants  i^this  being  corpora- 
tion property),  but  have  hitherto  got  no  satisfaction  or  redress. 

We  have  therefore  to  hope  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  such  steps  to  assist  us 
as  to  you  may  appear  needful  and  necessary. 

(Signed  by  fourteen  ratepayers,  resident  in  Nelson  Street,  the  Green 
Market,  Butcher  Maaket,  and  Clayton  Street.) 


Mr.  R.  Nicholson 
and 

Mr.  D.  D.  Main. 
25th  Jan.  1854. 


Mr.  Robert  Nicholson  and  Mr.  David  Darling  Main,  sworn. 
5298.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Main.)  You  are  secretary  to  the  Whittle  Dean  water 


company  r 


-Yes. 


5299.  (To  Mr.  Nicholson.)  And  you  are  engineer  ? — I  am. 
5.300.  The  company's  first  act  was  obtained  in  1845  ? — It  was. 

5801.  The  works  were  completed  and  the  water  brought  in  from  Whittle  Dean  in 
October  1848  ?— They  were. 

5302.  What  was  your  then  drainage  area  ? — It  was  very  nearly  3,600  acres. 

6303.  What  was  your  reservoir  capacity? — 215,000,000  of  gallons. 

5304.  What  was  your  daily  consumption  ? — In  October  1848  it  was  1,000,000  of 
gallons  a  day. 
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5.305.  Then  it  had  considerably  increased  since  the  issuing  of  your  prospectus  in  1845  ?  Mr.  R.  Mcholsoi 
— It  had     In  the  year  1815  the  consumption  was  about  700,000  gallons  a  day.    The  and 
works  for  supplying  the  town  at  that  time,  in  1845,  were  the  jSTewcastle  and  (lateshead   Mr.  D.  D.  Main. 
subscription  water  company's  works.    These  works  were  purchased  by  the  Whittle  ' — ^ 
Dean  company,  who  took  possession  of  them  in  August  1845,  and  carried  them  on  from     25th  Jan.  1854. 
that  time  forward. 

5.306.  Till  their  own  works  came  into  operation  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  consumption  during 
that  time  had  increased,  as  I  have  stated,  from  about  700,000  gallons  a  day  to  1,000,000. 

5307.  (To  Mr.  Main)  Do  you  know  who  is  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  "  The 
History  of  the  Water  Supply  of  Newcastle  ?" — Yes  ;  I  wrote  it  myself 

5308.  Then  the  statements  in  it  are  substantially  correct? — As  far  as  I  am  aware. 
{Mr.  Nicholson)  I  should  state  that  there  is  one  not  material  error  in  it.    It  is  stated 

there,  I  believe,  that  the  consumption  in  1849  was  1,500,000  gallons ;  it  was  so  about 
the  end  of  1849,  but  the  average  throughout  the  year  1849  was  about  1,350,000.  I  speak 
from  my  own  experience. 

5309.  The  prospectus  of  the  company,  I  think,  alludes  to  a  ten  months'  storage  capacity 
in  the  reservoirs,  on  a  daily  consumption  of  700,000  gallons  ? — Possibly  so  ;  I  did  not 
write  that.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prospectus.  I  should  state  that  I  was  not  the 
engineer  when  the  Act  was  obtained.  The  works  were  all  designed  by  Mr.  James 
Simpson,  of  London,  but  they  were  executed  under  my  direction.  I  was  not  connected 
with  the  company  when  the  prospectus  was  issued,  nor  when  the  Act  was  obtained. 

5310.  But  calculating  from  your  storage  capacity  of  215,000,000,  and  a  daily 
consumption  of  700,000  gallons,  you  wUl  find,  wiU  you  not,  that  it  is  about  307  days' 
storage  ? — Yes. 

5311.  Then  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  your  works  in  1848,  when 
your  consumption  had  increased  to  a  million  gaUons  a  day,  you  only  had  215  days',  or 
seven  and  a  half  months'  storage  in  your  reservoirs  ? — That  is  so. 

5312.  In  the  year  1849  you  had  a  remarkable  abundance  of  water,  liad  you  not;  so 
that  the  amount  stored  in  your  reservoirs  never  got  much  below  100,000,000  gallons  at 
any  period  in  the  year? — About  100,000,000  was  the  lowest  point. 

5313.  At  the  end  of  1849,  I  understand  you  to  say  your  consumption  had  increased  to 
a  million  and  a  half  gaUons  ? — Thereabouts.  I  take  the  average  of  1850  at  a  million 
and  a  haE 

5314.  In  the  year  1850  your  water  failed  you  in  the  summer  ? — It  did. 

5315.  On  the  22d  of  July  you  had  got  as  low  as  55,000,000  gallons  i — Yes,  I  have  it 
on  the  23d  of  July. 

5316.  Which  was    about   thirty-six  days'  store,  according  to  your   then  rate  of 
consumption  ?— It  was. 

5317.  On  that  22d  of  July  you  began  to  pump  from  the  Tyne? — On  the  23d  of 
July  we  did. 

5318.  Under  the  powers,  as  it  were,  of  the  old  company,  whose  works  and  rights  you 
had  bought  up  by  the  36th  section  of  your  Act  ?-  Yes. 

5319.  You  pumped  till  what  date  from  the  Tyne? — About  the  end  of  October. 

5320.  For  about  fourteen  weeks  ? — That  would  nearly  be  fourteen  weeks. 

5321.  At  what  rate  a  day  did  you  pump? — The  total  quantity  pumped  was  from 
80,000,000  to  84,000,000  gallons. 

5322.  And  notwithstanding  the  obtaining  of  these  additional  80,000,000  or  84,000,000 
gallons  fi-om  the  Tyne,  the  amount  in  your  reservoirs  got  below  20,000,000  gallons  towards 
the  end  of  September,  did  it  not  ? — It  did. 

5323.  And  it  continued  for  about  five  weeks  below  20,000,000,  though  never  below 
12,000,000  gallons  ?— Never  below  12,000,000. 

5324.  At  that  time  were  you  filtering  your  water  ? — We  were.    I  should  state  that 
those  works  at  Elswick,  where  we  took  the  water  from  the  river  Tyne,  were  constructed 
by  Mr.  Hawkesley  in  the  year  1836.    There  were  two  subsiding  tanks  and  a  filter  bee 
The  water  in  1850  was  all  filtered  after  having  subsided,  in  the  same  manner  a& 
previously  to  1848. 

5325.  You  used  the  filter  works  of  the  old  company,  if  I  understand  rightly? — 
We  did. 

5326.  What  was  the  area  of  your  filter  ? — About  10,000  feet.    I  have  not  the  exact 
dimensions  here. 

5327.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  filter  ? — It  was  from  five  to  six  feet  deep,  nearly 
six  feet.  The  bottom  was  broken  stones,  then  gravel,  and  then  sand,  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

5328.  Owing  to  this  failui-e  of  water  in  1850,  you  began  in  1851,  I  believe,  to  make 
some  new  works  ? — No  sooner  did  we  discover  that  our  works  were  not  adequate  to  the 
demand,  than  we  made  ari'angements  with  the  landowners,  and  commenced  works,  during 
the  summer  of  1850,  to  bring  1,000  acres  of  additional  drainage  into  our  reservoirs,  and 
also  the  overflow  from  the  River  Pont  when  the  water  in  that  stream  was  more  than  the 
mills  required.  That  was  done,  as  I  say,  by  arrangement,  we  having  no  Parliamentary 
powers.  We  also  arranged  with  the  landowners,  and  immediately  after  the  winter  of 
1850-51  commenced  constructing  a  large  additional  reservoir,  containing  115,000,000  of 
gallons. 
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Mr.  R.  Nicholson      5329.  You  did  this  voluntarily,  and  without  any  threat  of  a  rival  company,  or  any 
and  compulsion  .  whatsoever  ? — We  did.    Not  a  day,  not  an  hour  was  lost.    I  need  not  tell 

Mr.  D.  D.  Main,  you  that  this,  being  permissive  only,  required  time  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  not  a  day 

■   was  lost  after  we  discovered,  in  18.50,  that  our  works  were  not  ample  for  the  supply  of 

25 til  Jan.  1854.  town,  in  making  those  arrangements  ;  and  the  construction  of  the  works  was  carried 

■  out  with  the  utmost  speed,  so  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  of  1851  the 
reservoir  which  I  have  spoken  of  was  completed  and  fit  for  use.  We  then  had  a  storage 
of  330,000,000  of  gallons,  with  a  drainage  of  ■i,600  acres,  and  the  overflow  from  tlie 
Pont  in  times  when  there  was  more  passing  down  than  the  mills  required. 

5330.  When  did  you  complete  your  cut  to  the  Pont  ? — It  was  completed  in  the  sjoring 
of  1851. 

5331.  Do  you  remember  at  what  time  exactly  ? — I  do  not  remember  ;  but  it  was  not 
completed  in  time  to  be  of  service  in  the  summer  of  1851. 

5332.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  That  is  to  bring  flood-water  from  the  Pont  ? — Just  so. 

5333.  (Chairman.)  Was  it  not  completed  by  the  10th  of  May  ? — I  think  it  was 
completed  before  that  time. 

5334.  About  when  ? — -I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date,  but  I  beheve  it  was  about 
the  month  of  March,  in  the  spring. 

5335.  May  we  say  the  middle  of  March  ? — I  should  think  it  v/as  completed  about  the 
middle  of  March  ;  but  I  would  not  like  to  state  positively,  because  I  do  not  know  it. 

5336.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  At  any  rate,  you  found,  at  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning 
of  April,  1851,  that  your  old  reservoirs  were  full  ? — Yes. 

5337.  And  they  were  again  full  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May  ? — They  were  ; 
and  1  am  quite  sure  that  that  tilling  was  owing  to  our  old  works,  and  not  to  any  supply 
that  we  obtained  from  the  north.  The  new  works  were  not  completed  in  time,  as  I  have 
said,  to  be  available  at  that  time,  to  any  extent,  at  least. 

5338.  (Chairman.)  Were  they  completed  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  Apiil  ? — I  believe 
they  might  be,  but  I  could  not  positively  state  that. 

5339.  My  objec.t  in  asking  you  these  questions  is  to  endeavour  to  form  a  notion  as  to 
liow  much  of  the  water,  which  in  ordinary  circumstance  and  years  you  might  have 
obtained  through  this  cut,  ran  to  waste  this  yeai',  owing  to  the  non-completion  of  your 
cut  or  new  reservoirs.  I  notice  that  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  April  your  old  reservoirs 
were  not  full,  although  they  were  full  for  the  last  week  in  Marcli  and  the  first  week  in 
April ;  and  I  want  you  to  give  us  a  notion  how  much  of  the  water,  which  in  any  other 
year  you  might  expect  to  obtain,  ran  to  waste  in  1851,  owing  to  the  non-completion  of 
your  new  works  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  Avater  that  ran  to  waste  down  the  Pont.  I  sliould  state  that  we  found 
that  cut  to  be  of  no  great  value  to  us  in  summer,  when  we  most  needed  it. 

5340.  At  what  time  is  it  of  mo^t  value  to  you  ? — It  is  of  most  value  to  us  in  times  of 
wet,  of  course  ;  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  if  we  happen  to  have  a  wet  spring,  or  in  the 
summer  if  we  happen  to  have  thunder-showers. 

5341.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Heavy  floods? — Heavy  floods;  but  it  depends  entirely  upon 
the  season. 

5342.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  myself  see,  from  this  diagram,  that  there  was  any  chance 
of  your  having  lost  any  water  from  the  non-completion  of  your  additional  reservoir,  except 
between  the  21st  of  March  and  the  8th  or  9th  of  May  1851  ? — I  think  you  are  arriving  at 
a  hasty  conclusion  there,  because  it  is  very  possible  that  before  the  month  of  March  our 
old  reservoirs  were  quite  full  ;  thei'efore,  if  the  new  reservoir  had  been  completed,  we 
should  have  been  storing  in  it  as  Avell. 

5343.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  youi-  table  or  diagram,  and  tell  me  at  what 
time  betv/een  your  extreme  deficiency  of  water  in  October  1850  and  the  21st  of  March 
1851  your  old  reservoin?  ever  were  full  ? — They  were  full  in  March  1851  ;  but  they  were 
not  full  between  those  two  times. 

5344.  Tlien  my  conclusion  was  not,  perhaps,  so  very  hasty  when  I  said  that  I  did  not 
see  how  you-  can  have  lost  any  water  from  the  non-completion  of  your  new  reservoirs, 
except  after  the  21st  of  March  ? — From  the  non-completion  of  our  new  reservoirs,  not 
until  then  ;  but  from  the  non-completion  of  the  other  works  in  connection  with  the  new 
reservoir,  we  may  have.  If  our  works  northwards  to  the  Pont  had  all  been  completed  in 
the  winter  of  1850-51,  v/e  certainly  should,  during  that  winter,  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  water  from  the  north,  which  we  should  have  stored  in  our  new  reservoir. 

5345.  Is  it  the  fact,  *.hat  in  the  winter  of  1851-52,  after  you  had  completed  all  your 
new  works,  you  were  absolutely  lower  by  35,000,000,  than  in  the  winter  of  1850-51, 
when  you  had  not  completed  them  ;  is  that  so  ? — That  fact  may  be  so,  but  I  may  state 
another  fact :  that  I  know  that  if  our  cut  had  been  completed  to  the  Pont  in  1850-51,  we 
should  have  had  a  great  deal  more  water  in  our  reservoirs  at  the  commencement  of  1851 
than  we  actually  had ;  because  during  that  time  there  were  several  floods,  so  much  so  in 
fact  as  to  retard  our  works  considerably.  I  should  also  beg  to  impress  upon  you  that  if 
those  new  works  had  been  completed  whilst  we  had  actually  a  store  of  215,000,000 
gallons,  say  in  March  1851,  we  might  at  that  time,  instead  of  having  215,000,000,  have 
liad  very  considerably  more.  I  have  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  the  new  reservoir  would  also 
have  been  supplied  from  the  water  which  we  should  have  obtained  during  the  winter  of 
1850-51. 
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5346.  (il/?-.  JBateman.)  What  you  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  had  you  had  the  advantage  Mr.  R.  Nicholson 
of  the  supply  which  you  expected  to  derive  froin  the  Pont  in  the  course  of  the  winter  of  avd 
1850-51,  and  also  a  reservoir  to  store  it  in,  you  would  have  had  more  water  in  store  at   Mr.  D.  D.  Main. 
the  commencement  of  1851,  than  you  had  under  the  circumstances? — No  doubt  of  it, 
a  great  deal  more. 

53417.  {Chairman.)  At  what  time  did  you  complete  your  reservoir,  and  therewith 
entirely  complete  your  new  works  ? — It  was  completed  about  the  middle  of  September, 
1851.  Every  possible  exertion  was  used  to  complete  it  in  time  to  store  water  in  it  for 
the  winter  of  1851. 

5348.  And  at  the  end  of  1851,  after  your  new  works  had  been  in  full  operation  for 
three  months,  you  had  35,000,000  gallons  less  in  store  than  at  the  end  of  1850,  before, 
as  I  now  understand  you,  any  part  of  your  new  works  had  so  come  into  operation  ? — At 
the  end  of  1851,  our  quantity  in  store  was  110,000,000. 

5349.  What  were  the  comparative  amounts  of  rain  in  the  last  three  months  of  1850 
and  of  1851? — There  was  very  little  rain  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  I  happen  to  have 
got  the  rain  fall  here  for  every  week.  In  the  second  week  of  October  1851,  there  was 
one-fifth  of  an  inch,  the  third  week  in  October  one-seventh  of  an  inch,  the  last  week  in 
October  one-fourth  of  an  inch  ;  the  first  week  in  November  less  than  three-fourths  of 
an  inch,  the  second  week  one-seventh  of  an  inch,  the  third  week  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
the  next  w^eek  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch,  and  so  on.  The  next  week  one-third,  the  next 
week  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  the  next  week  one-fourth,  the  next  week  one-twent';xth,  and 
the  two  last  weeks  in  the  year  nothing  at  all. 

5350.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  But  in  the  last  week  of  Septembei',  and  the  first  week  of 
October  1851,  you  seem  to  have  had  about  three  inches  ? — Nearly  so  ;  about  two  inches 
and  three  quarters,  and  you  observe  that,  with  that  rain,  we  increase  the  quantity  in  our 
reservoirs,  by  about  65,000,000  gallons. 

5351.  {Chairman.)  What  number  of  inches  of  rain  altogether  fell  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  1851  ? — I  have  run  through  it  very  hastily.  I  make  it  a  little  more 
than  three  inches. 

5352.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  A  little  more  than  four,  I  think  you  will  find  it  ? — Yes  ;  four 
inches. 

5353.  (Chairman.)  And  now  what  amount  fell  in  the  last  three  months  of  1850? — I 
make  it  six  inches  and  four-tenths. 

5354.  As  compared  with  a  little  above  four  inches  in  the  last  three  months  of  the 
subsequent  year  ? — That  is  so. 

5355.  Let  us  now  see  what  number  of  inches  fell  in  the  first  three  months  of  1851  ? — 
I  make  it  six  inches,  5-99.    I  think  I  am  right. 

5356.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  It  is  about  five  inches,  I  think  ? — Our  week  ends  on  the  22d  of 
April ;  and  including  those  two  days,  it  is  five  inches  ;  yes. 

5357.  (Chairman^  Then  in  the  six  winter  months  of  1850-51,  there  fell  altogether 
11-4  inches  of  rain  ? — Yes. 

5358.  Now  take  the  same  for  the  six  winter  months  of  1851-52.     In  the  three 
autumn  months  of  1851  there  fell  what  ? — 4-04  inches. 

5359.  And  in  the  three  spring  months  of  1852  ? — Three  inches  and  a  quarter,  making 
seven  inches  and  a  quarter  altogether. 

5360.  Then  in  the  six  winter  months  of  1850-51,  you  had  at  least  four  inches  more 
rain,  than  you  had  in  the  six  winter  months  of  1851-52? — Yes;  tliat  is  the  result  of 
the  figures  here. 

5361.  What  would  four  inches  of  rain  on  the  additional  drainage  area  of  1,000  acres 
have  amounted  to? — It  is  about  90,000,000  gallons  ;  that  is  from  the  rain  which  would 
fall  on  the  1,000  acres.  But  then  there  is  also  the  overflow  of  the  Pont,  which  drains 
6,100  acres  ;  and  during  a  great  portion  of  the  winter  months  of  the  year,  in  ordinary 
years,  there  is  more  water  flowing  down  than  the  mills  require.  I  mean  to  state  that 
any  calculation  which  you  may  arrive  at  in  that  way  would  not  exactly  represent  the 
real  facts  of  the  case. 

5362.  You  cannot  compute  the  amount  which  you  might  have  got  from  the  Font, 
although  you  can  compute  the  amount  which  you  might  have  got  from  your  drainage 
area  ? — That  is  so  ;  the  minimum  may,  to  some  extent,  be  estimated,  but  the  maximum 
cannot  be. 

5363.  At  the  end  then  of  1851  what  was  your  daily  suj^ply,  or  daily  consumption? — 
In  the  year  1851  I  estimated  our  daily  consumption  at  nearly  1,700,000  gallons, 

5364.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  That  is  the  average  daily  consumption  ?— Yes,  throughout  the 
year.  I  cannot  give  an  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  the  water  at  each  montli  of  the 
year  ;  and  I  mean  to  state  also  that  those  calculations  of  the  consumption  are  of  course 
approximate  calculations  only. 

5365.  (Chairman.)  And  in  the  spring  of  1852? — The  average  consumption  of  tiie  year 
1852  is  about  2,000,000. 

5366.  But  I  mean  before  you  extended  your  pipes  and  range  of  supply  down  the 
river  ;  did  the  daily  consumption  reach  anything  like  2,000,000  gallons  at  that  time  ? — 
It  did. 
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Mr.  R.  NicJiolson      5367.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  spring  of  1852  you  extended  your  pipes  some  miles  down 
and  the  river  beyond  Gateshead  tn  supply  Pattinson  and  Company,  AUhusen  and  Company, 

Mr.  D.  D.  Main.   Gray  and  Company,  and  several  other  chemical  works  ? — No,  that  is  not  a  fact ;  it  is  a  fact 

°   that  we  extended  them  down  that  side  of  the  river  in  the  year  1852.    I  wish  to  be  correct. 

25th  Jan.  1854.        []^£r.  Main.)  The  supply  to  Messrs.  Pattinson  and  Company  commenced  on  the 
  26th  of  May  1853. 

5368.  (Ghairman  to  Mr.  Main.^  AUhusen  and  Company  ? — AUhusen  and  Company 
commenced  in  November  1853. 

5369.  Gray  and  Company? — Gray  and  Company  commenced,  I  think,  about  the 
middle  of  June  1853.  It  was  understood  that  the  supply  to  Gray  and  Company  in  the 
first  instance  was  to  be  for  drinking  water  ;  but  a  portion  was  subsequently  run  into  the 
ponds.    I  can  give  the  exact  quantity  that  they  used,  as  the  supply  to  them  is  by  meter. 

5370.  The  first  extension  of  the  supply  to  man\ifactories  down  the  river  then  took 
place  about  the  26th  of  May  1853  ? — That  was  the  first. 

5371.  Then  in  the  year  1852  there  was  no  extension  of  the  supply  at  aU  for  the 
purpose  of  manufactories  down  the  river  ? — None  whatever ;  but  on  the  1 7th  of 
September  1852  the  directors  received  a  memorial  to  this  effect.  "  To  the  Directors  of 
"  the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  memorial  of  the 
"  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Felling  and  Felling  Shore  showeth :  That  the  villages  of 
"  Felling  and  Felling  Shore  contained  a  population  of  between  5,000  and  6,000  at  the  last 
"  census,  and  since  then  a  considerable  number  of  houses  have  been  erected.  That  those 
"  villages  are  very  badly  supplied  with  water.  That  your  reservoir  at  Carr's  HUl  is 
"  within  half  a  mile  of  Felling.  That  it  would  be  a  great  accommodation  to  the 
"  inhabitants,  and  we  believe  an  advantage  to  your  honourable  company  if  you  would 
"  extend  your  works  to  those  villages.  We  therefore  pray  that  you  will  take  this 
"  memorial  into  consideration,  and  cause  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  for  an  inquiry 
"  into  the  subject."  Signed  by  Messrs.  Pattinson  and  Company,  and  twenty-three  of  the 
inhabitants. 

(Mr.  Nicholson.)  In  consequence  of  that  memorial  I  went  down  to  examine  the 
locaUty,  and  found  a  great  amount  of  population  badly  supplied  with  water.  I  afterwards 
received  instructions  from  the  company  to  extend  the  mains  down  that  side  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  consumption. 

5372.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Nicholson.)  On  the  31st  of  December  1852,  what  was  your 
daily  consumption  ? — That  I  cannot  state,  for  this  reason,  that  during  the  winter  months, 
in  fact  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  there  is  always  a  great  quantity  of 
water  brought  into  our  reservoirs  at  Whittle  Dean.  We  do  not  estimate  the  quantity 
that  flows  in  ;  we  only  know  the  quantity  that  the  reservoir  diminishes  from  week  to 
week  ;  and  so  I  cannot  answer  that  question  accurately  ;  but  I  should  say,  if  you  wiU 
allow  me  to  give  an  opinion,  because  really  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion,  that 
inasmuch  as  our  consumption  in  the  average  of  1852  was  2,000,000  a  day,  I  should 
think  that  at  the  end  of  1852  it  would  very  possibly  be  two  miUions  and  a  quarter  or 
two  millions  and  a  half ;  bee  use  we  were  increasing  our  supply  throughout  the  year. 

5373.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1852  what  was  your  storage  capacity  ? — 330,000,000 
gaUons. 

5374.  How  many  days'  storage  would  that  amount  to  ?— At  2,000,000  it  would  be 
165  days. 

5375.  But  at  two  and  a  quarter  miUions  it  would  be  less  than  150,  and  at  two 
and  a  half  millions,  only  132  days'  store? — That  may  be  so. 

5376.  Then  in  the  spring  of  1853  you  extended  your  range  of  supply  down  the 
stream,  did  you  ? — We  did  ;  I  should  state  that  the  least  quantity  that  we  had  in  our 
reservoir  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  1852  was  235,000,000,  or  nearly  240,000,000 
gallons,  which  is  20,000,000  more  than  the  entire  capacity  of  our  old  reservoirs. 

5377.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Than  your  ancient  maximum  store  ? — Than  our  ancient  maximum 
store. 

5378.  {Chairman.)  It  was  an  extraordinary  year,  was  not  it  ?• — I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  an  extraordinary  year.  It  happened  that  in  our  district  we  had  a  considerable  fall 
of  rain  throughout  the  summer  of  1852, 

5379.  Was  it  extraordinary  as  regards  rainfall  in  your  district? — We  had  more  than 
an  average  quantity,  certainly. 

5380.  I  see  in  your  own  tables  that  in  the  year  1850  you  had  17'6  inches  of  rain;  that 
in  1851  you  had  213  inches  of  rain  ;  that  in  1853  again,  you  had  20-5  inches  of  rain; 
but  that  in  this  year,  1852,  wliich  I  alluded  to  as  extraordinary  in  that  respect,  you  had 
34  "7  inches  of  rain,  or  very  nearly  double  as  much  as  in  1850  ? — We  had.  I  should  state 
that  previously  to  the  construction  of  our  reservoirs,  I  had  no  expectation  that  we  should 
have  had  so  small  a  quantity  of  rain  in  any  one  year  as  17^  inches  ;  the  21  a  inches  in 
the  year  1851  I  also  consider  a  smaU  quantity.  A.ccording  to  the  returns  which  we  had 
of  the  fall  of  rain  at  the  nearest  point  to  our  reservoir,  nothing  like  so  small  a  quantity 
had  fallen  for  many  years  previously.  I  will  give  you  the  fall  of  rain  at  a  point  not 
more  than  four  to  five  miles  from  us,  at  West  Denton.  In  1845  there  were  37|  inches  ; 
in  1846  401 ;  in  1847  29| ;  in  1848  30^  ;  the  smaUest  quantity  being  nearly  30  inches. 

5381.  {Mr.  Bateman})  Have  you  the  returns  from  West  Denton  for  the  same  years  for 
which  you  have  just  given  us  the  returns  for  Whittle  Dean  ? — We  have  not.  - 
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5382.  {Chairman.)  Advancing  to  the  -5th  of  July  1853,  I  believe  at  that  time  you  Mr.  R.  Nicholson 
began  to  pump  water  from  the  Tyne  ? — We  did.  '^"^ 

5383.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  your  then  daily  consumption  ? — Our  then  daily       '    "  ' 
consumption  was  about  2^  millions  ;  but  before  I  proceed  further  I  should  mention  a  fact    25i\i  Jan  1854 

connected  with  our  works  in  the  spring  of  1853,  which,  in  some  measure,  bears  upon  the   '  " 

question  of  pumping.    From  about  May  and  June  1853,  I  observed  that  the  quantity  of 

water  drawn  from  our  reservoirs  was  very  great  indeed,  in  addition  to  the  quantity 
which  we  were  receiving  from  our  streams,  say  3,000,000  a  day.  That  quantity  we  knew 
was  brought  down  to  Newcastle,  and  the  water  drawn  from  our  reservoirs  appeared 
greater  than  we  could  possibly  account  for  by  any  increase  of  consumption.  We  were 
therefore  at  a  loss  to  know  where  it  went.  We  supposed  that  possibly  some  large  main 
in  the  town  might  have  burst  over  some  sewer.  We  had  the  sewers  of  the  town  examined, 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  was  expended  to  ascertain  where  this  waste  took 
place,  and  at  last  we  discovered  that  the  bottom  of  our  reservoir  at  Arthur's  Hill  which 
had  belonged  to  the  late  company  had  given  way,  arising  I  believe  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  from  some  subsidence  of  the  soil,  owing  to  some  colliery  workings  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  waste  from  that  source  was,  at  the  very  smallest  amount,  half 
a  million  of  gallons  a  day.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  long  that  had  continued,  as  I 
said  before,  we  not  having  the  means  of  knowing  what  quantity  came  into  the  reservoirs  ; 
but  the  smallest  amount  lost  certainly  was  30,000,000,  and  I  think  it  is  very  likely  indeed 
that  it  may  have  amounted  to  50,000,000  gallons. 

5384.  {Mr.  Mason?)  What  data  have  you  for  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
30,000,000,  if  not  50,000,000  of  water  lost  at  Arthur's  HiU  pond  ?— After  we  discovered  it, 
by  the  bye  it  failed  three  or  four  different  times,  and  we  had  to  repair  and  re-repair  it,  but 
after  that  we  found  that  our  consumption  was  only  actually  2^  millions  a  day,  whereas  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  into  our  reservoir,  as  I  said  before,  was  3,000,000  a  day.  Now 
taking  the  number  of  days  which  I  know  it  extended  over,  I  estimate  the  minimum 
quantity  at  30,000,000,  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  it  would  be  50,000,000. 

5385.  For  what  period  of  time  had  this  waste  been  going  on  ? — That  I  cannot  tell. 
{Mr.  Main?)  T  may  also  say  that  the  directors  and  all  of  us  were  exceedingly  perplexed 

about  it ;  we  had  the  line  of  main  pipe  examined  from  end  to  end,  and  we  had  all  the 
sewers  in  the  town  examined.  We  watched  the  consumption  at  all  the  large  places,  and 
we  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  at  Arthur's  Hill.  I  went  up  with  the 
superintendent,  and  we  went  round  the  pond  to  see  if  there  was  an  eddy  at  any  particular 
place,  showing  that  the  water  might  be  escaping.  It  had  given  way  in  previous  years 
there,  and  we  had  always  discovered  it  by  the  eddy.  We  discovered  no  eddy,  but  still 
we  were  convinced  that  it  must  be  there,  and  during  one  night  we  shut  off  the  water 
entirely ;  we  closed  the  valve  shutting  the  water  into  the  reservoir,  and  in  the  morning 
twelve  inches  of  water  had  escaped  We  then  knew  that  it  must  be  escaping  there,  and 
in  the  embankment  which  separates  the  two  reservoirs  the  leakage  had  taken  place.  We 
took  down  part  of  the  embankment,  and  discovered  that  the  water  was  going  wholesale 
into  the  colliery.  How  long  it  had  been  going  on  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  for  this  reason, 
that  we  had  no  means  of  checking  our  consumption  at  Whittle  Dean^  except  in  very  dry 
weather  by  observing  the  quantity  from  day  to  day  passing  out  of  the  reservoir. 

5386.  {Chairman.)  What  amount  of  water  were  you  supplying  to  manufactories 
between  the  1st  of  May  and  the  end  of  October  1853 ;  you  cannot  teU  to  a  gallon, 
but  I  mean  on  the  average  ? — Nearly  3,000,000  per  week. 

5387.  {To  Mr.  Nicholson.)  At  this  time  I  think  you  have  said  that  the  consumption 
was  altogether  about  2,500,000  a  day  ? — Yes. 

5388.  At  which  rate  you  would  have  a  storage  of  132  days  ? — Yes. 

5389.  {To  Mr.  Main.)  And  you  reckon  that  you  supplied  about  500,000  of  2,500,000 
gallons  per  day  to  manufactories  ? — Yes  ;  I  might  say  that  in  the  quantity  to  manufac- 
tories I  include  also  the  railways  and  breweries. 

5390.  Excluding  breweries  and  railways,  what  water  do  you  think  you  supplied  a  week 
to  the  manufactories,  glass-houses,  and  so  on? — The  two  railways  alone  consume  about 
1,000,000  gallons  a  week;  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  and  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  Railway. 

5391.  Then  your  supply  to  actual  manufactories  would  be  under  2,000,000  a  week  ? — 
Certainly. 

5392.  What  amount  may  we  assume  that  you  supplied  to  these  manufactories  in  the 
twenty-six  weeks  of  the  six  months  between  the  1st  of  May  and  the  end  of  October  ? — 
Not  so  much  as  50,000,000  gallons. 

5393.  {Mr.  Rayne.)  Had  you  any  complaints  from  the  manufacturers  or  their  engineers 
about  the  water  ? — Not  a  single  complaint  in  my  time,  except  at  the  end  of  September, 
when  we  shut  off  the  water  from  the  manufactoi  ies  during  the  night  ;  we  had  complaints 
then ;  and  I  may  say  also,  that  somebody  was  kind  enough  to  send  round  the  town  by  the 
bellman  to  say  that  the  water  would  be  off  the  manufactories  for  three  days ;  and  the 
office  was  literally  besieged  from  morning  to  night  by  the  manufacturers. 

5394.  Had  you  no  complaints  in  August  and  September  that  the  water  choked  the 
boilers  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

5395.  Or  that  they  had  to  clean  the  boilers  out  mote  frequently  ? — Not  the  slighteet. 
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Mr.  R.  Nicholson  5396.  {Chairman?)  Up  to  the  31st  of  August  no  complaints  were  made  to  jovl  officially 

and  bj  any  persons  about  the  water  supplied  to  the  manufactories  ? — Not  that  I  recollect. 

3fr.  D.  D.  Main.  5397.  {To  Mr.  Nicholson)  How  many  weeks  did  you  continue  to  pump  from  the 

 ■    ,^  Tyne  ? — We  commenced  on   the  5th  of  July,  and  we  ended  on  the  mornino-  of  the 

25th  Jan.  je54.  j^^j^  September. 

~  5398.  What  amount  did  you  altogether  pump  from  the  Tyne  in  those  ten  or  eleven 

weeks  ?— 50,000,000  of  gallons. 

5399.  {Mr.  Rayne.)  Had  you  any  complaints  from  the  inhabitants  during  that  time  ot 
pumping  from  the  Tyne,  that  tlae  water  was  bad  ? — Yes,  from  individuals. 

ol'OO.  {Chairman.)  Had  you  any  previously  to  the  31st  of  August? — I  do  not  think 
that  we  had  many  complaints  at  the  office  ;  but  in  going  through  the  streets  I  had  many 
complaints. 

51<01.  Previously  to  the  31st  of  August  ?— Yes. 

5102.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  complaint  ? — That  the  water  was  dirty  and 
discoloured. 

5403.  Did  they  merely  complain  of  discolouration  ? — Nothing  further. 

{Mr.  Nicholson.)  With  reference  to  that  point,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  water  supplied  to 
the  town  was  alike  to  all  parts.  The  Avater  from  the  river  is  pumped  into  the  main  and 
mixed  with  the  water  from  Whittle  Dean  before  it  arrives  at  the  town ;  and  therefore  it 
is  the  same  throughout  all  parts  of  the  town.  I  may  also  add  that  it  was  stated  publicly 
at  a  meeting,  that  although  we  dared  not  pump  from  the  river  during  the  day  we  had 
continued  to  pump  at  night,  after  we  had  given  a  pledge  that  we  should  not  do  so.  Such 
a  statement  is  entirely  untrue. 

54'01.  {Mr.  Mason.)  Was  not  the  chimney  smoking  for  several  daj^s  after  instructions 
had  been  given  that  water  should  not  be  pumped  from  the  river  ? — It  might  for  some  little 
i,inie,  till  the  tires  went  out ;  but  we  liad  no  men  there.    We  had  no  work  going  on. 

5405.  {To  Mr.  Main)  Did  the  chimney  smoke  after  orders  were  given  that  the  Tyne 
water  should  not  be  supplied  to  the  town  any  more  ? — I  do  not  think  it  did. 

5406.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Nicholson.)  As  I  understand,  between  the  1st  of  April  and 
the  end  of  October  you  lost  from  30,000,000  to  50,000,000  gallons  by  the  giving  way  ot 
3^our  works,  you  supplied  about  50,000,000  to  manufactories,  and  you  obtained  about 
50,000,000  from  the  Tyne  ?— That  is  so. 

5407.  Supposing,  then,  no  such  accident  to  have  happened  with  the  works,  and  no 
supply  to  have  been  made  to  those  manufactories,  you  would  not  have  required, 
probably,  to  pump  from  the  Tyne  ? — If  no  such  accident  had  occurred  in  our  works,  and 
Ave  had  continued  to  supply  the  manufactories  as  we  did  supply  them,  we  even  then  should 
not  have  had  occasion  to  pump  from  the  Tyne,  I  believe. 

5408.  {Mr.  Mason.)  Is  not  the  pipe  from  the  works  at  Elswick  into  the  river  three 
feet  in  diameter  ? — There  is  no  pipe  from  the  works  at  Elswick  into  the  river. 

5409.  How  do  you  draw  the  water  ? — By  a  culvert. 

5410.  That  is  the  same  thing  ;  what  is  the  diameter  ? — It  is  at  least  that  size. 

5411.  What  is  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  from  Elswick  up  to  the  Arthur's  Hill  reservoir  ? 
— Fourteen  inches. 

541  2.  What  quantity  of  water  can  you  pump  through  that  pipe  per  hour  ? — I  should 
say  that  we  could  pump  at  the  rate,  possibly,  of  about  1,250,000  gallons  per  day  of  tAventy- 
four  hours,  but  then  a  portion  of  the  time  is  necessarily  occupied  in  pumping  the  water 
from  the  river  into  the  subsiding  tanks,  and  in  other  things.  I  have  gone  as  carefully  into 
the  calculation  as  I  can,  and  when  I  state  that  the  quantity  pumped  was  at  the  rate  ot 
700,000  gallons  a  day,  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  fact.  I  went  myself  carefully  into  the 
calculation  also  in  the  year  1850,  day  by  day,  when  we  were  obliged  to  pump  faster  than 
we  were  in  1853,  and  the  result  arrived  at  at  that  time  was  nearly  800,000  gallons  per 
day. 

5413.  {Mr.  Rayne.)  Mr.  Main  said  that  they  had  indicators  for  the  large  manufac- 
tories ;  AA^ll  he  give  a  statement  of  the  water  used  at  each  manufactory  where  they  have 
an  indicator  ? 

5414.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Main^  How  many  manufactories  have  indicators? — We  have 
only  commenced  Avater  meters  lately. 

5415.  Had  you  any  in  operation  previously  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1853? — 
Yes. 

5416.  How  many? — We  had  one  at  Messrs.  Pattinsons,  one  at  Gray  and  Company's, 
one  at  the  public  baths  in  Northumberland  Street,  one  at  the  Avorkhouse,  and  one  at 
Ml-.  Joseph  Gray's.  I  believe  those  are  all. 

5417.  What  amount  did  you  supply  to  Pattinson  and  Company  in  those  six  months  ? 
■ — I  might  mention  that  Pattinsons'  manufactory  is  by  a  very  great  deal  the  largest  that 
Ave  have  ;  we  liave  nothing  like  it ;  when  they  came  on  Ave  expected,  indeed  they 
guaranteed,  that  they  would  use  water  to  the  extent  of  200^.  a  year  ;  that  was  the  induce- 
ment to  us  to  lay  the  pipes. 

5418.  When  did  they  begin  to  take  the  water,  or  to  measure  it  through  a  meter  ? — On 
the  26th  of  May  1853.  Between  the  26th  of  May  1853  and  the  5th  of  July,  Avhen  Ave 
commenced  to  pump,  they  had  consumed  5,777,187  gallons. 

5419.  In  less  than  six  weeks  they  had  consumed  nearly  6,000,000  ? — Yes. 

5420.  They  consuined,  then,  nearly  1,000,000  a  week  ?— Very  nearly. 
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.'5421.  Proceed  to  the  next  ? — The  others  are  very  trifling.    The  workhouse  consumed  Mr,  R.  NichoUon 
2000  gallons  a  day  for  domestic  purposes  ;  Gray  and  Company,  at  Friars  Goose,  consumed  and 
in  the  same  time,  up  to  the  5th  of  July,  261,000  gallons.  Mr.  D.  D.  3Iatn. 

5422.  About  50,000  gallons  a  week  ? — Yes.  " 

5423.  You  still  adhere  to  your  opinion  that  all  these  manufactories  put  together  did    25th  Jan.  1854. 
not  consume  quite  as  much  as  2,000,000  a  week,  railways  and  breweries  being  excluded  ? 

Certainly. 

5424.  (3Ir.  Bateman.)  Your  trade  supplies,  I  suppose  in  all  cases  almost,  are  at  so  much 
the  thousand  gallons  ? — Yes. 

5425.  And,  therefore,  you  take  the  best  means  you  can,  as  well  as  the  parties  to  whom 
!  you  supply  the  water,  for  determining  what  quantity  of  water  is  used  ? — Yes. 

I  5426.  Independently  of  any  registration  which  the  water-meter  might  give  you  ? — I 
I  might  say  that  in  the  case  of  railways,  although  we  have  no  meter,  the  consumption  was 
:  ascertained  in  this  way.  Under  Mr.  Nicholson's  direction,  we  stationed  one  of  our  men 
I  there  for  a  fortnight  along  with  one  of  the  railway  company's  men  ;  they  took  an  accurate 
I  account  of  the  water  as  it  was  used,  and  calculated  the  quantities  used  at  the  other  places, 
I  and  the  station  ;  that  was  then  considered  the  average  consumption,  and  the  charge  was 
made  accordingly. 

5427.  You  believe  that  there  would  be  no  material  error  either  for  or  against  yourselves 
in  the  quantity  which  you  have  given  ? — I  have  gone  very  carefully  into  it,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  correct. 

5428.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Nicholson.)  Considering  that  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1853,  your  daily  consumption  had  increased  to  2,500,000  gallons,  while  your  storage 
capacity  was  but  330,000,000,  or  on  the  whole,  132  days'  supply,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  supply  had  been  extended  to  a  degree  greater  than  your  storage  capacity  would 
justify  you  ? — I  did  not  think  so  at  the  time. 

5429.  You  did  not  think  that  132  days'  store  was  too  small  ? — Not  at  the  time.  I  did 
not  expect,  even  in  the  summer  of  1853,  that  our  supply  would  have  reached  2,500,000 
per  day  ;  indeed  the  consumption  had  not  reached  2,500,000  per  day  of  course  ;  as  that 
2,500,000  necessarily  includes  the  waste  and  the  extra  supply. 

5430.  But  would  you  consider  that  132  days'  storage  was  a  sufficient  storage  capacity 
for  water- works  on  this  eastern  coast  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  district 
drained. 

5431.  I  see  by  the  prospectus  of  the  company,  that  they  started  with  a  storage  capacity 
for  307  days,  or  ratherbetterthanten  months;  that  by  the  time  the  works  came  into  operation, 
three  years  afterwards,  they  had  215  days,  or  seven  and  a  half  months'  storage  capacity  ; 
and  now,  when  I  find  that  in  the  middle  of  1853  they  had  so  extended  their  supply  as  to 
have  only  132  days,  or  less  than  four  and  a  half  months'  storage  capacity,  I  ask  your 
opinion,  as  an  engineer,  as  to  whether  the  range  of  supply  had  not  been  extended  beyond 
the  point  which,  as  an  engineer,  you  would  consider  safe  and  proper  on  this  eastern  co^t% ». 
—  With  reference  to  the  extent  of  country  which  we  then  had,  I  think  that  132  days' 
storage  was  not  sufiicient  for  all  seasons ;  but  I  should  say  that  such  an  extent  of  storage, 
if  the  district  from  whence  it  was  drawn  was  greatly  increased,  would  be  sufiicient.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  district. 

5432.  Taking  into  consideration  the  extent  of  district  which  you  actually  had,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  extension  of  the  supply  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  a  storage  capacity 
for  but  132  days'  consumption  at  the  utmost,  was  an  extension  to  such  a  point  as  to  risk 
the  continuance  of  that  supply? — I  did  not  think  so  in  the  year  1853. 

(Jfr.  Main.)  Besides  Ave  expected,  during  the  summer,  floods  in  the  river  Pont, 
so  as  to  have  swelled  the  reservoirs  from  that  source.    These  floods  never  did  occur. 

5433.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Main.)  You  expected  floods  in  the  year  1853,  which  you  did 
not  obtain  ? — Yes. 

5434.  Considering  that  in  the  year  1849  you  had  got  down  below  100,000,000  gallons 
in  store  ;  that  in  the  year  1850  you  had  got  down  as  low  as  12,000,000  ;  and  that  in  the 
year  1851  you  had  got  down  to  about  56,000,000,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  what 
reason  had  you  to  expect  that  you  would  have  any  unusual  accession  of  water  in  1853  ? 
— Because  the  culvert  had  not  been  made  in  those  years  to  the  Pont.  In  1852  we  had 
plenty  of  water,  which  was  the  first  year  the  culvert  v,^as  really  in  operation  in  conjunction 
with  the  new  reservoir. 

5435.  Did  you  think  that  you  might  look  upon  the  year  1852  as  a  normal  year? — Not 
exactly.  It  was  exceedingly  wet  in  the  autumn  ;  but  still  in  an  average  year  we  expected 
that  the  Pont  would  be  occasionally  flooded,  and  that  we  should  get  the  advantage  of  it. 

5436.  Was  the  3^ear  1853  unusually  dry  ? — {Mr.  Nicholson.)  It  was  unusually  dry  in 
this  district,  certainly. 

5437.  As  compared  with  the  jesiYS  1850  and  1851  ? — It  was  drier  than  1851.  I  con- 
sider that  perhaps  the  year  1850  was  the  driest  year  that  we  had  known  in  that  district. 

5438.  The  difference  of  rain-fall  between  the  year  1850  and  the  year  1851  was  what 
fraction  of  an  inch  ? — Three  quarters  of  an  inch,  rather  more. 

(Mr.  Main)  But  the  difference  between  1851  and  1853  was  more  peculiarly  this  :  that 
in  1851  the  rain  came  down  in  September  in  great  quantities  ;  it  rained  for  two  days 
together  ;  whereas  in  1853  the  rain  feU  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  which  makes  a  very 
great  difference. 
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^■''■  ^•J^^^''^'''''  5439.  {Mr.  Mason.)  The  other  day,  Mr.  Main  stated  that  from  the  middle  of  August 
Mr.  D  ^D  Main  September,  there  were  continuous  freshes  in  the  river  ;  at  least  I  understood 

'_  1        *   him  to  say  so.     Allow  me  to  put  that  question  to  him,  and  to  ask  him  how  he  ascer- 

25th  Jan.  1854.    tained  that  there  were  freshes  in  the  river  at  the  period  referred  to  ? — {Mr.  Main)  I  find 

'   that  on  the  17th  of  August  our  superintendant  says,  that  at  Whittle  Dean  there  had 

been  rain  through  the  night  ;  and  I  find  that  the  quantity  which  fell  at  that  time  was 
one  inch  and  a  decimal  on  that  day. 

5440.  From  that  do  you  infer  that  the  Tyne  was  under  fresh  ? — On  that  day  it 
would  be. 

5441.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Main.)  I  understand  you  to  have  said,  on  the  occasion  to  which 
Mr.  Mason  alludes,  that  the  whole  of  the  water  company  were,  of  course,  anxious  about 
the  state  of  the  water  supply  ;  that  you  were  down  almost  daily  at  the  river,  and  at  the 
engine-houses,  and  that  the  general  impression  remaining  on  your  mind  was,  that  there 
had  been  several  freshes  in  the  river  during  that  time  ? — Yes.  Here  is  another  instance  ; 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  rain  fell. 

(Mr.  Mason)  There  was  a  fresh  in  the  river  on  the  Saturday  for  a  few  hours,  on  that 
10th  of  September,  and  that  was  a  very  slight  one. 

(Mr.  Main.)  Mr.  Mason  has  stated  that  there  was  only  one  fresh  for  a  few  hours.  I 
wish  it  had  been  the  case,  but  on  the  contrary,  we  had  frequent  freshes  during  that  time. 
For  two  days  the  river  Tyne  water  was  so  discoloured  that  the  directors  ordered  the  engine 
to  cease. 

(Mr.  Nicholson)  That  I  can  corroborate  on  that  particular  occasion,  and  at  other 
times  also  it  was  so  ;  for  I  myself  have  looked  at  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  were 
floods  in  the  river,  but  there  were  freshes  which  brought  down  peat  at  that  time. 

5442.  (Mr.  Baternan)  Sufficient  to  discolour  the  water  ? — Sufficient  to  discolour,  and 
very  much  discolour  it.  I  frequently  examined  the  river  Tyne  very  carefully  during  the 
summer,  and  it  was  really  very  good  up  to  a  certain  time,  up  to  about  the  beginning  of 
July.    From  that  time  there  were  local  falls  of  rain,  which  discoloured  it  very  much. 

5443.  (Mr.  Rayne)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Elswick,  where  you  took  the  water  from, 
and  where  you  have  examined  the  water  so  frequently,  have  you  never  seen  any  dead 
dogs  and  other  nuisances  upon  the  slake  ? — I  have  not.  I  have  never  seen  one.  I  should 
also  state  this  with  reference  to  the  taking  of  the  water.  I  observe  that  Dr.  Thomson's 
analysis  has  been  produced  of  the  water  said  to  be  taken  from  the  Tyne.  It  is  there  stated 
that  that  water  was  taken  from  two  to  three  hours  after  low  water.  Now  at  that  time, 
no  doubt,  the  sewage  of  the  town  is  flowing  upwards  past  that  point. 

5444.  (Chairman.)  You  object  to  the  reception  of  this  analysis,  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  the 
water  taken  from  the  Tyne  on  the  17th  October,  owing  to  the  period  at  which  it  was 
taken,  namely,  two  or  three  hours  after  low  water  ? — I  do. 

5445.  As  being  calculated  to  mislead  the  Commissioners  ? — Certainly. 

5446.  (Mr.  Mason)  At  what  period  of  the  day  did  you  commence  pumping,  and  at 
what  period  did  you  give  up  ? — We  commenced  pumping  twice  a  day,  about  four  to  four 
and  a  half  hours  after  high  water.  It  took  us  but  two  and  a  half  hours,  or  thereabouts, 
to  pump  the  water  out  of  the  river  into  our  tank  for  the  next  twelve  hours  ;  we  therefore 
ceased  pumping  a  little  before  low  water,  because  at  this  part  of  the  river  the  water  flows 
from  four  and  a  half  to  five  hours  only,  and  it  ebbs  the  remaing  seven  to  seven  and  a  half 
hours  ;  I  find  that  from  tidal  observations  which  I  made  in  1849.  If,  therefore,  the  water 
had  been  taken  from  the  river  at  low  water,  at  the  point  where  we  took  it  from,  and 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  had  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  I  should  at  once 
have  admitted  that  as  a  proper  analysis  of  the  water  taken  out  of  the  Tyne  there  before 
being  filtered. 

5447.  (Mr.  Simon)  Have  you  any  analysis  yourself  of  water  obtained  under  such 
circumstances? — We  have  ;  it  wiU  be  produced.  I  may  state  that  in  the  year  1850,  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  when  we  pumped  from  the  river,  the  water  was  drawn  from 
a  tap  in  the  town  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  and  the  analysis  will  be  proved 
by  Dr.  Richardson,  a  chemist  here.    That  is  the  analysis  (delivering  in  the  same). 

Vide.  Q  59i5,post       5448.  (Mr.  Baternan)  This  is  an  analysis  of  water  taken  from  a  tap  ? — Yes. 

5449.  It  is  not  an  analysis  of  water  taken  from  the  river  at  such  periods  as  you  say 
you  pumped  the  water  from  the  i-iver  ? — No  ;  it  is  water  taken  from  the  tap. 

5450.  As  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  ? — Yes. 

5451.  (Mr.  Mason.)  Was  the  tide  flowing  sufficiently  to  drive  any  sewage  from  the  town 
up  past  the  place  from  whence  you  took  this  water,  three  hours  after  low  water  ? — Most 
assuredly.  It  is  the  very  worst  time  at  which  water  could  possibly  be  taken  out  of  the 
river.    I  speak  it  as  an  engineer,  and  one  not  unacquainted  with  it. 

5452.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Has  the  company  taken  any  measures  to  satisfj'- itself  by  chemical 
analysis  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  water  it  was  supplying  ? — Yes  ;  the  water  has  been  analysed 
on  several  occasions  since  we  commenced  supplying  the  town. 

5453.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  hand  in  the  series  of  analyses  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  — They  are  more  particularly  in  Mi'.  Main  s  charge. 

5454.  (Chairman?)  Especially  those  of  the  Tyne  water? — The  only  analysis  of  Tyne 
water,  I  believe,  will  be  proved  by  Dr.  Eichardson.  I  hope  you  quite  understand  that 
prior  to  October  1848,  the  town  was,  I  may  say,  entirely  supplied  with  water  from  the 
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Tyne,  pumped  from  the  same  place,  under  the  same  circumstances,  with  the  exception  of 
this,  tliat  the  engine  at  that  time  was  required  to  work  more  quickly  than  it  had  to  do  in 


Mr.  E.  Nicholson 

and 

1850  and  1853.  ^^"^^ 

5155.  (i/r.  Simon.)  You  abandoned  that  source  of  supply  believing  it  to  be  improper?  ^^^^^ 
— We  abandoned  it,  considei'ing  that  our  Whittle  Dean  supply  was  more  fit  and  proper.   ' 

5456.  {Chairman.)  Did  not  you  state  in  your  prospectus  that  the  complaints  against 
the  quality  of  the  Tyne  water  had  been  universal  and  loud  ? — Very  likely  so.  I  did  not 
write  the  prospectus. 

5457.  {Mr.  Rayne.)  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Headlam  and  others  congratulated  the 
town  upon  the  mildness  of  the  attack  of  cholera  in  1849,  and  considered  that  this  was 
the  case  partly  in  consequence  of  the  good  supply  from  Whittle  Dean  ? — Very  likely.  But 
with  reference  to  the  supply  to  the  houses,  I  may  state  from  my  own  observation,  which 
may  illustrate  the  matter,  that  T  lived  several  years  in  George  Street.  In  the  year 
1849,  I  found  the  water  from  the  cistern  bad  ;  it  smelt  bad,  and  tasted  bad.  I  was 
necessarily  surprised,  knowing  well  that  the  water  supplied  to  the  town  was  good.  I  examined 
and  found  that,  although  the  Whittle  Dean  water  was  then  brought  into  the  cistern,  yet 
into  the  same  cistern  some  rain  water  was  brought ;  and  in  the  hot  weather  that  rain  water 
affected  the  taste  and  the  smell  of  the  Whittle  Dean  water. 

5458.  {Chairman.)  It  had  been  brought  into  the  old  cistern  without  the  old  cistern 
having  been  cleaned  out  ? — Cleaning  out  would  not  have  altered  the  matter.  If  rain 
water  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  length  of  time  in  hot  weather,  it  will  smell  from  the 
quantity  of  soot  it  contains,  and  I  may  mention  that  I  then  caused  the  pipe  for  rain 
water  to  be  taken  away,  and  used  the  other  water  only  ;  and  from  that  time  there  was  no 
complaint.  And  in  another  instance,  the  complaint  brought  to  us,  or  rather  to  the 
guardians  last  year,  wiD  be  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  the  same  thing*,  and  I  am 
only  very  sorry  that,  when  this  took  place  and  when  these  complaints  were  laid  before 
the  board  of  guardians,  application  was  not  at  once  made  to  the  water  company,  when  I 
do  believe  that  a  great  portion  of  them  might  have  been  explained. 

5459.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Before  we  go  further  into  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the 
water  and  the  various  complaints  which  are  going  to  be  made  against  you,  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  engineering  points  ? — Certainly. 

5460.  Your  works  were  completed  and  the  Whittle  Dean  water  brought  into  Newcastle 
in  October  1848  ?— Yes. 

5461.  In  1849  yoa  had  plenty  of  water  ? — We  had. 

5462.  Probably  your  demand  would  not  at  that  period  test  the  capacity  of  your 
works  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

5463.  And  you  had  no  rain-guage  in  that  year  ? — We  had  not. 

5464.  In  1850  your  supply  failed  ?— It  did. 

5465.  And  you  then  pumped  from  the  Tyne  ? — We  did. 

5466.  In  that  year  your  rain-fall  was  17'68  inches? — Yes. 

5467.  In  1851  you  did  not  pump  from  the  Tyne  ? — We  did  not. 

5468.  And  your  rainfall  was  21 -.3.3  inches  ?^ — Yes;  our  new  works  not  being  then 
brought  into  operation. 

5469.  Except  that  from  about  March  or  April  you  got  the  additional  drainage  from 
1,000  acres  of  gTound? — Yes 

5470.  Your  resources  were  not  completed,  and  you  got  no  useful  supply  from  the  Pont 
till  after  September  in  that  year  ? — None. 

5471.  Then  in  1851  we  may  make  a  tolerably  fair  analysis  of  the  quantity  of  water 
which  was  supplied  by  the  district  from  which  you  were  collecting  water? — 1851  was 
the  year  that  we  had  not  the  additional  reservoir,  at  least  not  till  the  autumn. 

5472.  You  had  not  the  additional  reser\'oir,  and  you  had  not  the  additional  water 
from  the  Pont ;  you  had  the  water  from  the  additional  1,000  acres,  and  you  did  not  draw 
from  the  river  Tyne  so  as  to  disturb  the  calculation  ? — Just  so. 

5473.  By  your  diagiam  it  appears,  that  from  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May  to 
the  end  of  that  year,  the  old  reservoirs  were  never  full  ? — No. 

5474.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May  they  were  full,  that  is,  they  stood  at 
215,000,000  gallons  ?— Yes. 

5475.  And  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  110,000,000  ?— Yes. 

5476.  The  loss,  therefore,  from  store  in  that  interval  was  105,000,000  ? — Yes. 

5477.  The  rain  in  that  interval,  or  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  December 
rather,  was  15*14  inches? — That  is  so. 

5478.  In  the  first  week  in  May  the  rain  was  -88  inch  ? — Yes. 

5479.  Deducting  that  would  leave  the  rainfall  during  the  interval  I  speak  of,  as  14^ 
inches  ? — Yes. 

5480.  You  state  that  your  supply  was  1,700,000  on  the  average  of  1851  ? — Yes. 

5481.  Then  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  the  year,  we  should  not  probably 
be  far  off  the  mark,  if  we  took  it  at  1,750,000  gallons?— Or  from  that  to  1,800,000. 

5482.  The  period  from  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May  to  the  end  of  the  year  is  238 
days  ? — Yes. 

548.3.  Multiplying  that  by  the  daily  quantity  will  give  you  the  amount  of  water  which 
you  supplied  during  that  period  1— Yea 
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Mr.  B.  Nicholson      5484.  That  amounts  to  416,500,000  gallons,  towards  wliicli  you  took  from  store 

and  ]  05,000,000  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Main.      5485.  There  would  therefore  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  drainage  of  the  country 

  ^       811,500,000?— Quite  so.  ^ 

2oth  Jan.  1854.  4,600  acres  you  had  contributing  during  that  period  ? — Yes. 
  5487.  311,000,000  gallons  are  as  nearly  as  possible  50,000,000  cubic  feet  ?— Quite  so. 

5488.  Dividing  the  50,000,000  cubic  feet  into  the  number  of  s.[uare  feet  in  4,600  acres 
will  give  you,  I  believe,  if  you  work  it  out,  3  inches  of  rain-fall  ? — Available,  do  you 
mean  ? 

5489.  Which  you  collected  ?— Yes. 

5490.  The  whole  rain-fall  in  that  period  was  fourteen  and  a  quarter  inches,  deduct  three 
inches  fromtliat,  and  you  would  liave  a  loss  of  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter  ? — By  evaporation. 

5491.  By  evaporation,  absorption,  and  the  water  which  would  be  taken  up  to  supply 
vegetation  ? — Quite  so. 

5492.  During  the  previous  part  of  that  year  you  would  have  had  seven  inches  to  make 
up  the  twenty-one  and  one-third  inches  of  total  rain  in  1851  ? — Yes. 

5493.  Of  that  quantity  I  suppose  you  could  not  expect  more  than  four  or  five  inches 
to  be  available? — I  should  say  not. 

5494  Suppose  we  take  it  at  five  inches  available,  it  would  give  a  loss  of  two  inches  ? 
^Yes. 

5495.  With  the  eleven  and  a  quarter  it  would  be  a  total  loss  of  thirteen  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — Just  so. 

5496.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the  loss  of  rain  has  been  found  to  be  pretty  nearly 
constant,  varying  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches,  according  to  circumstances  ? — Yes  ;  I 
should  say  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches,  depending  upon  the  way  in  which  the  rain  falls. 

5497.  If  you  had  five  of  the  seven  inches  of  rain-fiill  in  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year,  and  three  inches  out  of  the  fourteen  inches  and  a  quarter  which  fell  in  the  last 
eight  dry  months,  there  would  be  altogether  eight  available  inches  in  the  course  of  that 
year  ? —  ^es. 

5498.  In  the  year  preceding  you  had  only  seventeen  and  two-thirds  inches  of  rain?  

No  more. 

5499.  If  you  deduct  the  same  quantity  of  loss,  thirteen  inches  and  a  quarter,  you  could 
hardly  expect  to  have  got  available  in  1850  more  than  four  inches  of  rain,  could  you  ? — • 
I  find  that,  in  1 850,  the  quantity  which  escaped  by  evaporation  and  other  processes  was 
actually  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter,  as  nearly  as  possible.  I  have  gone  into  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  quantity  which  we  actually  received  and  passed  by. 

5500.  That  would  leave  you  about  six  inches  as  the  net  produce  of  that  year? — The 
net  produce  of  the  year  1850  was  six  inches  and  one-third. 

5501.  I  have  drawn  it  out  by  calculation,  that  you  could  hardly  have  expected  more 
than  four  or  at  most  five  ? — We  got  six  and  one-third. 

5502.  Taking  the  average  amount  of  1850  and  1851,  you  would  have  about  seven 
inches  ? — A  little  more  than  that. 

5503.  In  round  numbers  seven  inches.  Take  eight  inches,  however,  which  is  more  tlian 
would  be  prudent  under  those  circumstances  to  calculate  upon  when  you  get  two  years 
together,  the  average  of  which  is  only  seven  ? — I  should  say  that  it  would ;  of  course 
there  is  a  contingency. 

5504.  At  the  end  of  1851  you  had  for  the  two  years  1850  and  1851  the  actual  result 
before  you  ? — Yes. 

5505.  Proving  that  in  those  two  years  you  got  a  trifle  over  seven  inches  of  rain  ? — Yes. 

5506.  Eight  inches  of  rain  from  4,600  acres  would  give  you,  I  think,  2,250,000  gallons 
a  day  on  the  average  ? — Very  possibly.    I  have  not  gone  into  it. 

5507.  Would  you  like  to  go  into  it?— From  4,600  acres,  how  much  would  eight  inclies 
in  the  year  give  you  a  day  upon  the  average  ? — I  think  about  2,300,000. 

5508.  That  was  the  quantity  which  you  got  in  1851  ? — I  shoidd  say  that  in  1851  we 
got  more  than  that ;  for  this  reason,  that  in  1850,  with  a  rain-fall  of  seventeen  inches  and 
a  half  we  got  six  inches  and  a  half  nearly. 

5509.  By  the  calculation  which  you  have  already  allowed  me  to  take  you  through,  I 
think  it  is  pretty  certain  that  you  could  not  have  got  more  than  eight  inches  in  1851  ? — 
It  is  not  much  more.    I  am  speaking  from  what  we  actually  got  in  1850  ;  it  is  possible 

-'  we  might  have  got  a  little  more  during  the  first  three  or  foui*  months  of  the  year. 

5510.  If  you  take  the  six  inches  of  1850,  throwing  away  the  fraction,  then  a  rain-fall 
of  six  inches  on  4,600  acres  would  give  you,  of  course,  one-fourth  less  than  2,300,000 
gallons  per  day,  which  in  round  numbers  may  be  taken  at  600,000,  that  is,  supposing  you  ! 
had  the  4,600  acres,  which  you  had  not  ? — Which  we  had  not. 

5511.  But  if  you  had  had  them,  that  amount  of  rain-fall  in  1850  would  give  you  i 
1,700,000  gallons  as  the  average  available  daily  produce  of  1850  ? — Yes.    I  make  the 
available  produce  of  1850  actually  1,800,000. 

5512.  Then  the  mean  of  1,800,000  in  1 850,  and  2,300,000  in  1851,  would  be  2,050,000 
gallons,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5513.  Under  those  circumstances  is  it  not  tolerably  clear  that  you  were  imprudent  in 
extending  your  supply  even  to  2,000,000  gallons  of  water  ? — No  ;  because  then  we  had  the 
overflow  from  the  Pont,  which  was  the  drainage  of  6,100  acres. 
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55i-i.  But  the  overflow  of  the  Pont  you  had  never  secured  in  any  such  way  as  to  3Ir.  R.  Nicholson 
enable  you  to  help  yourselves  out  in  a  dry  season  ? — Excepting  by  the  additional  storage.  and 

5515.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  prudent,  at  all  events,  to  have  secured  the  supply   Mr.  D.  D.  Main. 
from  the  Pont  before  you  had  increased  your  supply  beyond  what  the  district  itself  M^ould     25i\i  Jan"  1854 
have  afforded  you  ? — Certainly  we  did  expect  to  secure  a  supply  from  the  Pont  as  far  as 

possible,  but  we  were  unable  to  do  so. 

5516.  As  I  understand,  the  an-angements  were  such  that  you  could  hardly  expect  to 
do  so,  except  in  case  of  sudden  showers,  which  in  a  long  drought  might  not  occur  ? — 
Throughout  the  greatest  portion  of  the  winter,  of  course,  we  had  it  always  available,  and 
also  up  to  a  certain  time  of  the  spring,  and  from  what  we  could  judge  of  previous  years, 
the  summer  scarcely,  if  ever,  passed  over  without  the  Pont  being  flooded  once  or  twice 
during  that  time,  at  which  times  we  took  our  supply, 

5517.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  lowest  quantity  of  your  natural  supply  is? — What  do 
you  mean  by  the  "  natural  supply'-  ? " 

5518.  I  mean  that  which  the  streams  would  yield  in  extreme  dry  weather,  without 
stoi-age?— Very  little  ;   I  have  not  calculated  it. 

5519.  Therefore  throughout  a  long  drought  we  must  rely  chiefly  upon  the  amount  of 
water  which  you  stored  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  from  our  present  drainage.  The  branch  of  the  Pont, 
from  which  we  took  the  supply  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  after  we  ceased  pum2)ing, 
yielded  a*:  the  lowest  point  about  5,000,000  gallons  a  week. 

5520.  When  you  were  supplying  two  and  a  half  million  gallons  of  water  a  day,  with  a 
storage  capacity  of  330,000,000,  that  would  last  about  130  days? — Thereabouts. 

5521.  If  you  look  to  your  diagram  for  1853  I  think  you  will  find  that  your  reservoirs 
went  down  constantly  for  about  180  days  ? — Yes. 

5522.  And  in  1851  there  is  another  descent  with  scarcely  a  resting  place,  for  about 
150  days? — Not  quite  so  much  as  that,  I  think.  There  are  three  resting  places  to  no 
great  extent.  There  are  two  weeks  of  resting  in  the  month  of  August  1851,  and  in  June 
there  is  also  another  week  where  we  have  drawn  nothing. 

5523.  But  with  those  exceptions,  the  duration  of  drought  in  1851  may  be  taken  to  have 
been  about  150  days,  through  a  period  when  the  least  quantity  of  water  would  have  been 
flowing  from  the  collecting  ground  and  the  greatest  evaporation  woidd  have  been  going 
on  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  quite  150  days  ;  it  is  from  the  8tli  of  May.  I  make  the  time  when 
■we  were  drawing  from  there  115  days,  I  think  ;  136  days,  taking  off*  21. 

5524.  The  lowest  point  in  1851  is  the  end  of  September  ? — About  the  24th  of  September. 

5525.  According  to  the  table  before  me,  it  is  the  very  end  of  September  ? — Mine  is 
correct,  it  is  the  24th  of  September. 

5526.  It  commences  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  lsLa,y  and  goes  down  regularly  to  the 
last  week  in  June,  there  it  stops  for  a  week  ? — Yes  ;  it  commences  about  the  9th  of  May, 
it  goes  down  till  about  the  ISth  of  June,  it  then  remains  stationary  for  a  week. 

5527.  It  then  goes  down  again  to  the  middle  of  August  ? — To  the  middle  of  August. 

5528.  It  is  pretty  nearly  stationary,  a  little  rising  at  tlie  end  of  August  ? — Yes. 

5529.  And  goes  down  again  till  the  end  of  September  or  a  week  short  ? — Yes,  I  make 
it  136  days  less  21,  when  it  is  stationary. 

5530.  In  1851  the  duration  of  the  drought  v/as  very  much  less  and  the  quantity  of 
rain  more  than  it  was  in  1850  ? — The  quantity  of  rain  was  more  certainly. 

5531.  The  drought  commenced  near  the  end  of  February  in  1850  ?— Yes. 

5532.  And  continued  with  very  little  interruption  to  the  end  of  September? — Yes. 

5533.  And  during  that  time  you  had  to  help  yourself  from  the  river  Tyne  ? — Yes. 

5534.  Of  course  you  had  not  in  the  beginning  of  1853  the  experience  of  the  year 
1853  ?— No. 

5535.  But  you  had  the  experience  of  1850  and  1851  ? — Yes ;  and  of  1852  also. 

5536.  But  1852  was  really  an  exceptional  year  in  your  case,  and  would  not  be  a  year 
that  you  could  calculate  upon,  except  your  reservoirs  were  so  large  as  to  hold  the  whole 
of  the  water  v/hich  fell  in  1852,  so  as  to  store  it  over  for  a  year  of  extraordinary  drought  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  but  in  the  yeais  1850  and  1851  we  had  not  the  new  reservoir  completed,  and  in 
every  year  we  passed  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  Even  in  1850  we  passed  by 
109,000,000  ;  in  1851  we  passed  by  139,000,000. 

5537.  But  that  you  take  into  your  calculation  when  you  give  me  the  quantity  of 
water,  which  you  calculated  you  did  derive  from  the  3,600  acres  in  1850  ? — In  1850  I  had 
done  so. 

5538.  You  have  taken  into  account  the  quantity  of  water  which  you  actually  derived  ? 
— Quite  so. 

5539.  And  that  is  a  fraction  more  than  six  inches.  Then,  in  1851,  by  the  calculations 
which  I  have  now  made,  and  which  are  of  course  equally  open  to  you  to  make,  by  means 
of  the  diagram,  with  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  supply  me,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  water  collected  was  about  eight  inches  ? — I  think  the  eight  inches  is 
less  than  it  would  be.  We  had  four  inches  more  fall  of  rain  in  1851  than  in  1850,  an<l 
the  evaporation  being  pretty  nearly  a  constant  quantity ;  taking  six  inches  and  upwards 
in  1850,  we  should  add  to  that  six  inches  the  additional  fall  of  rain  in  1851. 

5540.  Can  there  be  any  mistake  in  the  calculation  which  I  have  made  between  the  first 
week  in  May  1851  and  the  end  of  that  year,  during  which  period  your  reservoirs  were 
never  full  ? — It  may  be  so  ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  have  gone  very  particularly  into  the 
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Mr,  Rm  Nicholson  calculation  of  1850  of  the  available  quantity ;  and   every  one  knows  the  evaporation 
and  and  the  sources  of  loss  are  pretty  nearly  constant,  and  the  fall  of  rain  in  1851  is  four 

Mr.  D.  D.  Main,   inches  more  than  in  1850. 

  ^  5541.  The  evapoi-ation  varies  considerably  ;  it  is  pretty  constant  within  certain  limits  ? 

25th  Jan.  1854.     — j  reason  to  suppose  that  the  evaporation  of  1851  would  be  more  than  in  1850. 

5542.  The  evaporation  is  more  with  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  up  to  a  certain  limit? 
— Still  we  had  four  inches  more  rain  in  1851  than  in  1850. 

5543.  But  from  the  end  of  the  fii-st  week  in  May  to  the  end  of  the  year,  your  reservoirs 
never  were  full  ? — They  were  not  full,  certainly. 

5544.  You  had  an  additional  thousand  acres  of  drainage  in  that  period  ? — Not  during 
the  spring  of  the  year. 

5545.  You  had  from  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May  to  the  end  of  the  year  ? — Yes. 

5546.  Therefore  during  that  period  you  had  4,600  acres  of  collecting  ground  ? — We  had. 

5547.  And  you  had  lost  105,000,000  gallons  of  store  in  that  period  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  we 
had  not  the  drainage  from  the  north  in  1851,  imtil  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  us. 

5548.  Your  supply  being  from  1,700,000  to  1.800,000  gallons  a  day? — It  may  be 
one  or  the  other. 

5549.  You  must  have  obtained  the  difference  between  the  gross  quantity  supplied, 
which  will  amount  to  upwards  of  400,000,  and  the  quantity  taken  out  of  store,  from 
what  the  streams  yielded  ? — Certainly. 

5550.  — That  I  find  amounts  exactly  to  three  inches  over  the  4,600  acres  during  that 
period  ? — I  have  not  gone  into  that. 

5551.  The  reservoir  never  having  been  full? — No. 

5552.  The  quantity  which  you  actually  collected  from  the  streams,  and  that  which  you 
took  from  store,  made  up  the  whole  quantity  of  supply  ? — Yes  ;  only  there  is  this  :  T  have 
no  doubt,  if  we  look  to  our  books  in  September  1851,  when  we  had  such  a  large  increase 
in  quantity,  we  shall  find  that  it  flowed  up  so  quickly,  that  we  would  necessarily  pass  by  a 
certain  amount  of  that,  as  we  generally  do  when  reservoirs  are  rising,  feeling  satisfied  that 
before  the  winter  is  through  we  shall  be  able  to  fill  them. 

5553.  It  never  rose  at  that  time  to  within  100,000,000  gallons  of  being  full  in  your 
own  reservoirs  ? —  Just  so.  I  know  that  we  do  so  sometimes,  but  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  as  to  1851. 

5554.  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  work  the  year  1851  through,  according  to  these 
figures,  which  your  diagram  gives  me  the  means  of  using,  and  according  to  the  rain  which 
fell,  that  the  utmost  quantity  of  water  which  you  could  collect  in  tliat  year  would  be 
eight  inches? — I  should  say  a  little  more.  I  was  going  to  work  1851  through  in  the 
same  way  as  I  did  in  1850  ;  but  owing  to  not  being  able  to  ascertain  the  quantity  which 
we  got  from  the  north  and  that  district,  I  did  not  do  it,  being  of  opinion  that  it  would 
not  lead  to  any  accurate  result. 

5555.  From  the  end  or  the  first  week  in  May  to  the  end  of  the  year  you  had  the 
means  of  arriving  practically  at  the  result  ? — Yes. 

5556.  You  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May? — Yes. 

5557.  And  that  you  find  is  7"07  inches? — I  dare  say  it  may  be  so. 

5558.  Of  that  you  could  not  hope  to  expect  more  than  five  inches? — I  should  say  not, 
certainly. 

5559.  That  is  rather  a  liberal  allowance? — I  think  it  is  a  liberal  allowance. 

5560.  Nevertheless,  taking  five  inches  as  your  share  of  the  seven  inches  which  fell  in 
that  period,  and  adding  that  to  the  three  inches  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake,  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  it  will  give  you  eight  inches  as  the  whole  available  produce  of  1851  ? 
— Looking  at  the  year  1850  and  the  fall  of  rain  in  other  years,  I  should  put  the  available 
produce  of  the  year  1851  at  about  nine  inches  ;  not  less  than  nine  inches  certainly.  I 
am  asked  the  question  without  going  into  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  there  might  not  be 
some  reasons,  which  would  come  out  on  investigation,  that  would  to  some  extent  alter 
the  figures  which  you  have  stated. 

5561.  If  we  give  you  the  whole  of  the  seven  inches,  it  can  only  give  you  ten  inches, 
■the  three  inches  being  certain  ? — Quite  so. 

5562.  And  allowing  some,  as  we  must,  for  the  support  of  vegetation,  and  the 
evaporation,  and  other  losses,  I  think  eight  inches  would  be  rather  a  liberal  allowance 
than  otherwise.  Having  the  facts  of  1851  before  you,  and  the  facts  of  the  preceding 
year  of  1850  before  you,  two  years,  if  you  choose,  extraordinarily  dry,  but  which  I  think 
is  just  the  difficulty  that  any  engineer  has  to  meet  with,  namely,  the  contingency  against 
years  of  extraordinary  drought,  and  upon  which  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and 
increased  collecting  ground  are,  to  a  great  extent,  based,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet 
such  contingencies,  you  would  hardly  be  justified  in  extending  your  supply  Avithout 
further  resources  beyond  the  2,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day? — In  1853  we  did  not 
expect  that  the  consumption  would  be  so  much  as  two  and  a  half  millions  a  day. 

5563.  If  it  had  exceeded  2,000,000,  could  yon  have  supplied  it? — We  could  have 
supplied  the  two  and  a  half  millions  in  1853,  but  for  this  misfortune  of  our  reservoir.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so.  I  say  that,  with  the  fall  of  rain  of  twenty  and  a  half 
inches,  in  1853,  we  could  have  and  should  have  supplied  two  and  a  half  millions  a  day, 
but  for  the  leakage  in  the  Arthur's  Hill  reservoir. 
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5564.  I  will  admit  that,  with  the  quantity  of  water  which  you  had  in  store  at  the 
commencement  of  1853,  and  a  fall  of  rain  of  twenty  and  a  half  inches,  you  could  have 
supplied  two  and  a  half  millions  of  water  tkrough  that  year,  I  mean  taking  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  an  extraordinary  year  of  wet  in  1852  into  consideration  ; 
but  if  1853  and  1854  were  to  come  together,  as  1850  and  1851  did,  could  you  then 
continue  to  supply  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of  water  through  1854?— At  the  end  of 
1853,  notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the  year,  and  notwithstanding  that  we  had  to 
supply  two  and  a  half  millions  a  day,  we  ended  1853  with  a  storage  of  320,000,000. 
Our  reservoirs  were  fuU,  in  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  supply  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  a  day,  and  we  rejected  very  large  quantities  indeed  ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  fall  of  rain,  in  1853,  of  twenty  and  a  half  inches,  we  actually  did  supply, 
because  I  put  the  leakage  against  the  quantity  pumped,  two  and  a  half  million  gallons 
per  day.  We  did  not  draw  from  our  reservoirs,  and  we  passed  by  380,000,000  gallons. 
That  is  the  broad  fact ;  it  is  a  curious  tiling,  but  so  ifc  is.  In  1853  we  supplied  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  gallons  per  day  without  drawing  upon  our  reservoirs,  and  we  passed  by 
380,000,000  gaUons. 

(Chairman.)  It  will  be  but  poor  comfort,  I  imagine,  to  those  who  fancied  themselves 
half  poisoned  by  having  to  drink  the  50,000,000  of  bad  water  which,  at  one  period  of 
the  year,  you  pumped  from  the  Tyne,  to  hear  that,  at  some  other  period  of  the  year,  you 
let  380,000,000  of  good  water  run  to  waste. 

5565.  (Mr.  Batenian.)  Have  you  worked  out  the  quantity  of  water  which  you  obtained 
out  of  the  twenty  and  a  half  inches  rain  fall  in  1853? — We  cannot,  because  of  the 
overflow  from  the  Pont,  which  there  is  no  means  of  calculating.  We  had  the  drainage 
of  the  Pont  in  1853,  and  but  for  the  drainage  of  the  Pont,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  been  justified  in  extending  our  works. 

5566.  When  you  had  got  the  drainage  of  the  Pont,  you  had  the  drainage  of  6,000 
acres  extra  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  only  had  the  6,000  acres  for  a  very  short  time.  We  did  not 
get  the  drainage  of  the  Pont  until  the  time  we  ceased  pumping  from  the  river. 

5567.  Thirteenth  of  September  ?— Quite  so ;  we  had  not  commenced  taking  it  from 
there  until  then. 

5568.  But  you  would  not  have  been  justified  in  giving  up  pumping  from  the  Tyne, 
unless  you  had  taken  the  Pont  at  that  time  ? — No,  we  should  not ;  but  the  Pont  only 
yielded  700,000  gallons  a  day. 

5569.  Notwithstanding  the  assistance  which  the  Pont  gave,  your  reservoirs  still 
continued  to  descend  till  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October  ? — Yes,  if  we  had  not  had 
the  Pont,  we  should  have  had  to  continue  pumping  till  about  the  first  week  of  October,  if 
not  longer. 

5570.  The  rain  falling  upon  your  own  4,600  acres  of  ground  would  have  then  supplied 
your  demand,  and  have  gone  towards  the  filling  of  the  reservoirs  ? — With  the  overfiow  of 
the  Pont.  The  overflow  of  the  Pont,  that  we  were  entitled  to,  would  have  supplied  us 
amply  from  the  first  week  of  October  ;  because  I  observe  now  that  in  one  week,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  week  commencing  about  the  6th  of  October,  we  increased  our  storage  by 
75,000,000  of  gallons. 

5571.  Then  I  think  it  comes  to  this,  that  without  the  overflow  from  the  Pont,  and  with 
merely  4,600  acres  of  collecting  ground,  and  with  330,000,000  gallons  in  store,  you  would 
not  have  been  justified  in  supplying  more  than  2,000,000  of  gallons  of  water  ada}'-  ? — I 
do  not  think  we  should,  without  the  overflow  from  the  Pont. 

5572.  What  gave  you  confidence  as  to  the  supply  of  2,500,000  gallons,  was  the 
belief  of  a  supply,  and  I  dare  say  of  a  large  supply,  from  the  overflow  of  the  Pont  ? — 
We  knew  to  a  certainty  that  we  should  have  a  large  supply ;  but  the  amount  of  supply  of 
course  we  could  not  tell. 

(Mr.  Main.)  I  might  also  mention,  as  bearing  upon  that  point,  that  the  addi- 
tional consumers,  whom  we  have  taken  on  during  the  present  year,  would  not  have 
warranted  us  in  assuming  that  the  consumption  would  be  2,600,000  gallons.  There  are 
200,000  gallons  per  week,  which  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  increased  business  in 
manufactures  ;  the  demand  for  water  this  year  has  been  more  than  usual. 

5573.  Do  you  mean  that,  judging  of  the  progress  which  you  have  made  in  the  past, 
taking  the  water  used  and  the  customers  that  you  have  got,  you  were  not  warranted 
in  expecting  so  large  a  demand  as  2,500,000  gallons  per  day  ? — Quite  so  ;  the  additional 
customers  that  we  have  taken  on  this  year  are  not  more  than  we  have  taken  on  every 
year  since  we  have  commenced.  The  additional  number  of  inhabitants  that  we  have 
taken  on  year  by  year  has  been  7,000  ;  this  year  we  have  not  taken  on  more  ;  the  manu- 
factories which  we  have  taken  on  are  supplied  by  meter,  and  therefore  I  have  been 
enabled  to  calculate  the  quantity  very  accurately  ;  and  there  are  200,000  gallons  per 
week  which  we  are  not  able  to  account  for,  except  by  supposing  that  the  business  of  the 
town  has  increased  very  considerably  this  year.  The  manufactories  have  been  working 
very  frequently  day  and  night. 

5574.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Nicholson.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understood  you 
aright,  as  to  the  number  of  days  drought  that  you  have  experienced  in  the  different  years. 
For  how  many  days  in  1849  did  the  water  pretty  continuously  go  down  in  your  reservoirs, 
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i\fr.  R  Nicholson  so  as  to  suggest  to  one,  on  looking  at  this  diagram,  the  idea  of  a  drought  ? — In  18i9  it 

and  commenced  to  go  down  about  the  23d  of  May,  and  it  ceased  going  down  on  the  lith  of 

Mr.  D.  D.  Main.    August,  that  is,  about  eighty  days. 

  5575.  Eighty -three  or  eighty-four  days? — I  see  now  that  it  is  to   the   end  of 

5t.b  Jan.  1854. 

'  5576.  That  wouhl  be  exactly  one  hundred  days  of  continuous  drought,  or  of  Aveather  in 

which  you  were  continuously  drawing  doAvn  your  reservoirs  ? — Yes. 

5577.  In  1850  it  began  to  go  down  when  ? — About  the  21st  of  February,  going  down  a 
little  imtil  the  middle  of  April ;  then  it  rose  for  a  week. 

5578.  There  were  fiftj^-two  or  fifty-three  days  at  that  time  ;  then  it  rose  for  how  many 
days  ?— It  rose  for  one  week. 

5579.  We  will  exclude  that ;  when  did  it  again  commence  to  fall? — At  the  end  of  that 
week. 

5580.  What  day  was  that?— About  the  26th  of  ApriL 

5581.  How  long  did  it  continue  to  go  down  ? — It  continued  to  about  the  26th  of 
July. 

5582.  That  would  be  ninety-one  days'  descent  ? — Yes,  thereabouts. 

5583.  Then  did  it  again  go  down? — It  did. 

5584.  From  what  period? — At  the  end  of  another  Aveek. 

5585.  That  would  be  the  1st  of  August  ? — About  the  2d  of  August. 

5586.  And  it  continvied  going  down  to  the  end  of  September  ? — It  continued  going 
down  till  about  the  10th  of  October. 

5587.  That  would  be  about  sixty-nine  days.  Then  there  were  212  days  of  continuous 
de'^cent  of  water  in  the  reservoir  in  that  year  ? — Not  of  continuous  descent ;  it  represents 
212  days  of  descent. 

5588.  Broken  by  two  intervals  of  a  week  each  ? — Yes.  I  have  not  added  those  figures 
up,  but  I  take  for  granted  that  you  are  correct. 

5589.  We  have  taken  the  dates  correctly,  at  all  events,  so  that  the  number  of  days  can 
be  reckoned  up,  if  I  am  wrong.  In  1851  it  began  to  go  down  in  May  ? — About  the  9th 
of  May. 

5590.  And  it  continued  going  down  till  when? — Till  the  19th  of  June. 

5591.  That  would  be  forty-one  days.  Then  there  came  a  break.  When  did  it  again 
begin  to  go  down  ? — At  the  end  of  a  week  it  began  to  descend  on  the  26th  of  June. 

5592.  HoAV  lono-  did  it  then  continue  to  descend  ? — To  the  14th  of  August. 

5593.  That  would  be  about  fifty  days.  Then  there  came  another  break? — Yes,  of 
fourteen  days,  till  the  28th  of  August. 

5594.  And  on  the  28th  of  August  it  began  to  descend  again  ? — Yes. 

5595.  It  descended  how  long  ? — It  descended  until  the  24th  of  September. 

5596.  TAventy-seven  days.  Would  l,hat  be  118  daj^s  in  all,  with  two  breaks,  one  of  a 
Aveek  and  another  of  a  fortnight  ? — Very  likely  it  would. 

5597.  Then  in  1852  you  had  no  drought  at  all? — It  descended  in  1852,1  believe, 
occasionally. 

5598.  A  little.  In  June  it  rose  high.  It  was  high  all  July  and  August,  and  in 
September  it  rose  very  rapidly  ;  so  that,  altogether,  the  year  Avas  high  ? — You  nmst,  of 
course,  bear  in  mind  that  the  year  1852  was  the  first  year  that  we  had  the  overflow  from 
the  Pont ;  and  I  wish  particularly  to  notice  that  at  the  commencement  of  1852,  or  in  the 
autumn  rather  of  1851,  we  did,  very  materially  Ave  consider,  increase  our  powers,  first  by 
the  additional  reservoir,  and  that  that  additional  reservoir  was  of  use  is  shoAvn  by  the 
quantity  of  water  which  in  every  year  Ave  passed  by,  previously  and  subsequently  to  that. 
And  of  course  the  overflow  from  the  Pont,  being  an  overfloAV  of  an  extent  of  6,000  aci'es, 
also  shows  the  extent  to  Avhich  it  is  of  use. 

5599.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  to  you  the  way  in  which  the  case  shapes  itself  to 
my  mind.    We  have  had  no  evidence  whatsoever  to  show  that  your  Whittle  Dean  water 

is  not  good  ordinarily,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  ^ 
water  in  1853  Avas  dependent  wholly  upon  the  quantity  of  it.    It  seems  to  me  that  if  ■ 
you  had  always  had  a  sufficient  quantity  in  your  reservoirs,  if  you  had  never  got  down,  B 
so  to  say,  to  the  dregs  of  your  reservoirs,  and  never  had  had  occasion  to  pump  from  the  I 
Tyne,  there  never  would  have  been  any  complaint  whatsoever  as  to  the  quality  of  your  flr 
water.    Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  tlie  quality  of  the  Whittle  Dean  Avater  Avas  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  you  retained  in  store.    Then  I  Avant  to  ascertain  your 
deliberate  opinion  upon  this  point,  viz.,  Avhether,  haA^ing  in  the  year  1849  had  experience 
of  100  days  of  drought  or  contimious  draAving  on  your  reservoirs,  in  1850  of  212  days 
of  drought,  and  in  1851  of  118  days  of  drought,  you  Avere  warranted  and  justified  in 
extending  your  supply  beyond  about  2,000,000  a  day,  Avhen  even  at  that  rate  of  supply 
you  had  but  storage  capacity  for  165  days,  supposing,  which  is  very  unlikely,  thafc  your 
reserA^oirs  should  have  happened  to  be  quite  full  at  the  commencement  of  the  annual 
drought? — The  result,  of  course,  of  the  year  1853  has  shown  that  Ave  should  have  had 
barely  sufficient ;  but  if  we  had  had  the  Avhole  Avater  of  the  Pont  throughout  the  entire 
year  of  1853,  notwithstanding  all  the  leakage  which  took  place  at  Arthur's  Hill,  and  if 
that  leakage  had  even  been  a  great  deal  more  than  it  was,  we  should  have  had  ample, 
and  more  than  ample,  for  1853,  according  to  the  best  estimate  I  can  form. 
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5600.  You  were  aware,  at  the  time  when  you  continued  to  extend  your  supply  beyond  Mr.  R.  Nicholscn 
the  amount  of  2,000,000  a  day,  that  you  had  no  right  to,  and  could  not  get  possession  of,  and 

the  whole  water  of  the  Pont  ? — We  were  ;  but,  having  before  us  the  experience  of  the   Mr.  D.  U.  Main. 
year  1852,  when  the  smallest  quantity  of  storage  was  so  exceedingly  great,  and  our    ^^^h  'airi854 
consumption  being  then  2,000,000,  we  certainly  did  not  consider  that  we  ought  to  be  at  "  ' 

all  afraid  of  extending  our  works  so  far  as  we  did  in  1853.    If  we  had  entertained  such 
an  idea,  we  no  doubt  should  not  have  thought  of  extending  our  works. 

5601.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  on  the  experience  of  the  exceptional 
very  wet  year  1852,  as  overruling  the  experience  of  the  three  previous  years  1849, 
1850,  and  1851  that  you  felt  justified  in  extending  your  supply  beyond  2,000,000  a  day, 
at  a  time  when  you  had  only  a  storage  capacity  of  330,000,000  gallons,  or  165  days' 
supply  at  that  unincreased  rate  ? — I  do  not  say  that  quite,  because  we  had  not  the 
experience  in  1849,  1850,  and  1851  of  our  additional  reservoir  or  of  the  quantity  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Pont.  If  we  had  had  the  experience  of  those  two  additional  supplies 
in  those  three  years,  we  might  then  have  been  able  to  form  a  more  correct  calculation. 

5602.  I  mean  having  the  experience  of  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851  in  respect  of 
periods  of  drought  of  100  days,  212  days,  and  118  days  respectively? — We  had  the 
experience  of  those  years  no  doubt  in  that  respect,  but  we  had  not  the  overflow  of  the 
Pont  in  those  times. 

5603.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  It  is  the  fact  of  the  Pont  which  has  misled  you? — It  is  the 
Pont  which  has  to  some  extent  misled  us  ;  we  expected  in  every  year  during  the 
summer  on  different  occasions  to  have  received  some  very  large  supplies  from  there  ;  and 
we  have  not  received  them  to  the  extent  which  we  expected. 

5604.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  point  on  which  you  would  rely  for  your  exculpation  ? 
— And  also  the  consumption  of  1853  being  more  than  we  liad  any  reason  to  calculate 
upon,  and  also  the  loss  which  we  sustained  by  this  extraordinary  leakage.  If  Ave  had 
not  had  this  defect  in  our  works  at  Newcastle,  I  consider  that  we  should  have  had  no 
occasion  to  pump  at  all,  or  very  little  at  any  rate. 

5605.  A  miscalculation  as  to  the  amount  of  water  obtainable  from  the  Pont,  a 
miscalculation  as  to  the  amount  of  consumption  owing  to  the  increased  number  of 
tenants  taken,  and  the  accident  of  from  30,000,000  to  50,000,000  having  been  lost  by 
leakage,  are  the  points  on  which  you  would  wish  to  insist  ? — I  do  generally.  I  do  not 
call  it  a  miscalculation,  because  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  correct  word. 

5606.  A  misapprehension  then  perhaps  ? — Yes. 

5607.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  To  put  it  in  milder  terms  5rour  anticipations  of  supply  from 
the  Pont  Avere  not  realized  ? — Not  to  the  full  extent. 

5608.  And  the  consumption  of  water  exceeded  Avhat  you  had  reason  to  expect? — Yes, 
from  the  increased  number  of  our  tenants,  that  is  the  fact.  But  notwithstanding  any 
miscalculation  from  the  Pont,  and  notwithstanding  the  increased  consumption  beyond 
what  Ave  had  reason  to  anticipate,  even  then  we  should  have  had  sufficient  witliout  this 
failure. 

5609.  {Ghairman  to  Mr.  Nicholson.)  I  believe  at  the  beginning  of  October  last  year 
you  got  as  low  as  35,000,000  gallons  in  your  reservoirs  ? — Yes. 

5610.  Suppose  you  add  to  that  the  amount  which  you  lost  by  leakage,  and  which  you 
computed  at  certainly  30,000,000,  and  perhaps  50,000,000  gallons,  and  deduct  therefrom, 
shall  we  say  the  50,000,000  gallons  which  you  pumped  from  the  Tyne,  you  would  still 
on  the  higher  computation  for  the  leakage  have  been  as  low  as  35,000,000,  and  on  the 
lower  computation  as  Ioav  as  15,000,000  gallons  ? — Precisely  so. 

5611.  Would  the  water  deri\'able  from  reservoirs  intended  to  contain  as  much  as 
330,000,000  have  been  desirable  as  drinking  water  when  those  reservoirs  were  so  reduced 
as  to  contain  only  35,000,000  gallons  or  even  less  ?— For  a  few  days  it  Avould  have  been 
clouded  in  the  way  that  it  was  clouded,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

5612.  You  do  not  think  that  there  Avould  haA-e  been  anything  seriously  objectionable 
in  water  draAvn  from  the  reservoirs  when  as  Ioav  as  that  ? — Not  certainly,  excepting  in 
the  particular  that  I  have  mentioned. 

{Mr.  Main.)  The  reservoir,  from  which  alone  we  drew  at  that  time,  had  a  depth  of 
water,  at  the  loAvest  point,  of  18  feet  9  inches. 

5613.  {Mr.  Rayne.)  From  July  to  September  was  the  water  at  any  time  clear  during 
the  time  that  you  were  taking  it  from  the  Tyne  ? — I  should  state  as  to  its  being  clear, 
that  it  might  not  be  perfectly  pellucid,  but  it  was  certainly  frequently  approaching  it. 

5614.  Had  it  never  a  bad  smell  ? — Never. 

5615.  I  believe  you  are  not  accustomed  to  drink  the  water  ? — -I  state,  what  you  knoAV 
perfectly  well,  that  the  house  I  live  in  is  at  a  little  distance  from  the  tOAvn,  and  that  tlio 
water  pipes  are  not  laid  there. 

5616.  You  lived  in  George  Street ;  did  you  diink  the  Avater  there? — I  had  a  spring 
there.  I  did  occasionally  drink  the  water  from  the  Whittle  Dean  in  George  Street,  as  it 
happened  to  be  taken  either  from  the  tap  or  from  the  Avell.  I  fancied  sometimes  that  the 
Abater  from  the  Whittle  Dean  was  better  than  from  the  well.  I  am  quite  certain  the 
servants  took  it  from  where  they  pleased,  and  that  I  scA^eral  times  drank  it. 

.  5617.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  With  reference  to  the  discolouration,  you  stated  that  you  filtered 
all  the  water  which  was  pumped  from  the  Tyne  ? — We  did. 
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5618.  You  examined  very  probably  the  water  after  it  was  so  filtered  ? — I  did  ;  I  filled 
a  glass  fi-om  the  well  after  the  filtration. 

5619.  After  being  filtered  was  there  any  appearance  of  matters  in  suspension,  or  was  it 
discolouration  from  peat  which  rendered  the  water  less  pellucid  ? — From  peat. 

5620.  Can  you  from  your  own  knowledge  state  that  the  water  at  aU  times,  after  being 
pumped  from  the  Tyne,  and  after  being  passed  through  the  filters,  was  without  any  other 
discoloration  except  that  ? — I  believe  entirely  so,  unless  for  a  short  time  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  when  the  wind  was  high  at  Whittle  Dean. 

5621.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — I  am. 

5622.  Then  the  turbidness  which  has  been  spoken  of  frequently  could  not  arise  from 
that  source  ? — I  think  not. 

5623.  As  we  must  therefore  look  for  some  other  cause,  is  it  likely  that  it  could  arise 
from  th3  wind  lashing  the  water  against  the  sides  of  the  reservoir  at  Whittle  Dean  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  to  some  extent ;  but  we  have  the  means  of  taking  it  from  a  small 
reservoir,  and  avoiding  that  as  much  as  possible.  We  have  the  means  of  taking  it  into 
that  small  reservoir  from  any  one  of  the  others  ;  we  are  not  compelled  to  take  it  from  the 
large  one  ;  and  if  the  wind  is  in  a  certain  direction,  we  can  take  it  from  one  or  the  other 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  we  can  take  it  from  the  stream. 

5624.  Do  you  know  that  occasionally,  from  the  disturbance  of  the  water,  or  from  the 
necessity  of  drawing  some  of  your  several  reservoirs  low,  the  water  was  discoloured  ? — 
Not  discoloured,  but  clouded  ;  you  may  call  it  turbid  ;  I  call  discolouration  that  arising 
from  the  river  ;  I  distinguish  the  two. 

5625.  Then  cloudiness  and  turbidness,  matters  being  held  in  suspension,  would  arise 
from  the  turbidness  of  your  Whittle  Dean  reservoir  ? — The  matters  held  in  suspension 
would. 

5626.  The  colour,  so  far  as  a  brown  tinge  was  imparted  to  it,  would  arise  fi:om  the 
water  taken  from  the  Tyne  ? — Yes. 

5627.  And  the  compound  would  be  what  many  of  these  gentlemen  say  did  exist  in 
Newcastle,  a  brown  turbid  water  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  impute  anything  improper  to  those 
gentlemen,  but  I  do  think  this,  that  what  I  have  heard  of  greatly  exceeds  anything 
which  I  ever  saw. 

5628.  You  think  that  not  only  the  water  but  the  description  is  highly  coloured  ? — I  do 
reaUy  think  it,  judging  from  my  own  experience.  I  know  that  many  parties  think  the 
water  comes  direct  from  the  river  without  being  filtered  ;  and  I  think  if  it  had  been  in 
the  state  described  I  could  not  but  have  seen  it. 

5629.  Have  you  the  means  of  taking  the  water  direct  from  the  river  without  filtration? 
— We  have  not. 

5630.  Can  you  take  the  water  from  the  river  without  passing  it  through  the  filters  ? — 
We  cannot. 

5631.  Is  it,  therefore,  a  matter  of  necessity  that  aU  the  water  supplied  from  Elswick 
must  have  passed  through  the  filters? — Yes. 

5632.  How  often  do  those  filters  require  cleaning  ? — About  once  a  week. 

5633.  During  that  period  was  the  supply  from  the  Tyne  suspended? — Yes. 

5634.  How  long  did  that  last  ? — Twelve,  or  fifteen,  or  eighteen  hours,  depending  upon 
circumstances. 

5635.  And  during  those  periods  no  water  was  pumped  from  the  Tyne  ?— Not  into  the 
town.  We  took  the  opportunity  of  pumping  it  into  the  tank.  There  are  two  subsiding 
tanks.  We  first  pumped  it  into  one  and  allowed  it  to  subside,  and  then  into  the  other. 
The  water  was  drawn  from  those  tanks  into  the  filter  alternately. 

5636.  (Ghairman.)  Did  you,  as  engineer  to  the  company,  think  it  your  duty,  daily  or 
frequently  to  draw  water  from  the  pipes,  both  at  the  company's  office,  and  at  your  own 
office  in  the  town,  to  see  in  what  condition  it  was  ? — I  will  not  say  daily  at  my  own  office, 
but  certainly  daily  at  the  company's  office,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

5637.  Upon  none  of  those  occasions  did  you  observe  anything  beyond  discolouration, 
such  as  in  your  judgment  might  be  attributed  to  the  peat  stain,  or  the  slight  turbidity 
from  the  clay  from  the  reservoirs  ? — Certainly.    I  state  so  most  distinctly. 

5638.  You  never  smelt  anything  disagreeable  ? — Never.  ' 

5639.  You  never  tasted  anything  which  would  give  you  the  notion  of  putridity  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

5640.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Had  your  filter  a  disagreeable  smell  ? — I  never  went  for  the  purpose 
of  smelling  it,  and  cannot  answer  the  question  ;  but  I  nev  er  heard  such  a  thing  stated. 

5641.  {To  Mr.  Main.)  Can  you  inform  us  upon  that  point  ? — I  smelt  the  water  at  the 
office  daily,  and  never  smelt  it  offensive. 

5642.  [Mr.  Rayne.)  Did  you  draw  water  from  the  tap  in  the  day  and  let  it  stand  all 
night  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Nicholson.)  Frequently  ;  and  I  have  had  two  or  three  samples  there  standing  ;  and 
on  one  of  those  occasions,  owing  to  the  water  being  so  brown,  we  ordered  the  men  to  cease 
pumping  for  two  days. 

5643.  {Mr.  Simon.)  On  those  occasions  did  the  water  which  you  let  stand  deposit  a 
sediment  ? — To  a  very  small  extent,  I  beUeve,  occasionally. 
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5644.  {Mr.  Eayne.)  Are  you  aware  that  that  water  was  taken,  at  one  of  the  meetings   j\/r.  R.  Nicholson 
of  the  board  of  guardians,  before  the  guardians  ? — I  am  very  sorry  that  it  was  not  brought  atid 
before  us,  and  that  we  had  not  the  opportunity  of  examining  into  it  ;  because  on  another  Mr.  D.  I).  Main.. 
occasion,  when  the  water   was  complained  of  by  a  highly  respectable  physician  of  this 
town,  it  was  found  to  arise  entirely  from  his  own  cistern. 

{Mr.  Main.)  I  will  give  you  the  full  particulars  of  that.  Dr.  Embleton  of  this  town,  I 
think,  in  his  evidence  stated,  that  the  water  in  his  house  was  muddy  and  left  a  sediment. 
Now  I  met  Dr.  Embleton  in  the  street  one  day,  and  he  was  talking  about  the  water.  This 
was  on  the  1 8th  of  November,  when  we  had  the  supply  entirely  from  Whittle  Dean.  He 
said,  "  Well,  you  say  that  the  water  is  good  now,  but  I  never  have  it  good  at  my  house." 
He  said,  "  I  have  it  in  my  water  jugs  during  the  day  ;  it  leaves  a  sediment,  and  it  also 
"  smells."  I  said,  "  It  is  most  extraordinary,  and  I  will  go  up  and  see  it  myself"  I 
said,  "  If  you  have  it  bad,  all  your  neighbours  will  have  it  bad  too,  because  your  house  is 
"  in  the  centre  of  the  street."  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  I  sent  to  him  that 
day,  showing  the  result  of  the  examination  :  "  Newcastle,  November  18th,  1858.  Dear 
"  Sir, — I  have  examined  your  water  fittings  this  morning,  and  am  not  surprised  that  you 
"  never  have  the  water  good.  The  two  cisterns  in  the  yard  are  in  some  parts  decayed, 
"  and  the  water  gets  contaminated  in  passing  through  them  into  the  kitchen.  If  you 
"  examine  them  you  will  find  pieces  of  rotten  wood  and  a  good  deal  of  dirt  and  soot  at  the 
"  bottom.  As  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  having  these  cisterns,  the  water  being 
"  constantly  on,  day  and  night,  I  would  suggest  that  you  should  do  away  with  them 
"  altogether,  and  have  a  simple  tap  in  the  yard,  allowing  the  pipe  communicating  with 
"  the  kitchen  to  remain  as  at  present.  By  this  means  you  will  always  have  the  water 
"  fresh  and  good."  Dr.  Embleton  has  since  informed  me  that  he  adopted  my  suggestion. 
Those  cisterns  had  been  in  use  many  years,  having  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
intermittent  supply  of  the  former  company  ;  he  had  probably  never  looked  at  them,  and 
they  had  continued  many  years  till  the  wood  was  perfectly  rotten  and  decayed.  He  has 
since  done  away  with  them,  and  the  water,  he  has  told  me,  has  since  been  goo.l. 

(Mr.  Nicholson.)  The  same  thing  has  occurred  at  my  own  house.  I  believe  that  if, 
instead  of  that  water  being  taken  to  the  board  of  guardians  and  the  town  put  into  that 
state  of  alarm,  we  had  been  applied  to,  we  should  have  been  able  to  remedy  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  complaints  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

5645.  (Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Eayne.)  Have  you  a  cistern  ? — I  have  not ;  I  took  the  water 
from  a  tap  not  connected  with  any  cistern. 

5646.  (Mr.  Main.)  Have  you  not  a  water-closet  in  your  house  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not 
take  the  water  from  the  water-closet. 

5647.  Are  you  certain  that  the  tap  was  not  supplied  from  the  cistern  which  supplies 
your  water-closet ;  because  that  is  the  usual  case  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  it  is  a  pipe  from  the 
main  in  the  yard.    I  saw  it  put  in  myself 

(Mr.  Main.)  I  wish  also  to  state  that  on  the  14th  of  November,  Dr.  Richardson  wrote 
this  letter  to  me.  It  appears  that  he  had  been  analysing  the  water.  "  Dear  Sir, — An 
"  average  sample  of  last  week's  supply  of  your  water  to  the  town  contains  in  the  imperial 
"  gallon  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  precipitated  by  boiling,  13 '60  grains  ;  sulphate 
"  of  lime  with  chlorides  of  magnesia,  calcium,  and  alkalies,  17' 60  grains  ;  organic  matter 
"  4-00  ;"  making  the  total  solid  contents  in  the  gallon  35-20  grains.  He  says,  "  The 
"  organic  matter  is  chiefly  of  animal  origin,  and  emits  a  most  offensive  smell  when 
"  ignited."  I  was  exceedingly  alarmed  by  this  ;  I  believed  that  Dr.  Eichardson  had  made 
a  mistake  in  analysing  the  water,  because  at  that  time  we  were  drawing  our  entire 
supply  from  Whittle  Dean.  I  went  immediately  to  Dr.  Richardson,  and  asked  him  about 
this  organic  matter,  and  the  large  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  the  gallon.  I  said  it  was 
'  impossible  the  water  could  be  contaminated  by  animal  matter,  as  it  was  entirely  drawn 
from  Whittle  Dean  ;  and  I  asked  him  where  he  had  taken  it.  He  said  he  had  drawn  it 
from  the  tap  which  supplies  the  New  Medical  Hall.  I  went  along  and  examined  the 
cistern  there.  It  is  a  lead  cistern,  and  I  could  observe  nothing  particular  about  it,  if  the 
water  had  come  from  there.  I  then  took  Dr.  Richardson  to  a  tap  in  the  same  street, 
where  it  was  drawn  directly  from  the  main  pipe,  without  the  intervention  of  any  cistern 
and  his  analysis  at  that  time,  on  the  14th  of  December  1853,  of  the  water  supplied  to 
the  town  was  as  follows  : — "  Carbonate  of  lime  6-88  ;  sulphate  of  lime  3-36;  sulphates 
"  and  muriates  of  alkalies  and  earth  6'40  ;  organic  matter  2-24  ;  and  only  -07  of  a 
"  grain  of  matter  in  suspension."  Dr.  Richardson  added,  "I  consider  the  water  of 
"  excellent  quality,  and  well  adapted  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants."  I  merely 
wish  to  show  that  any  analysis  of  the  water  that  may  be  produced  ought  to  be  derived 
from  a  tap  supplied  direct  from  the  main  pipe  ;  not  from  any  cistern. 

5648.  (Mr.  Simon.)  As  regards  that  first  specimen  of  water,  containing  so  much  animal 
matter,  were  you  able  to  find  any  explanation  of  its  contamination  ? — I  climbed  up  to 
the  lead  cistern ;  it  was  an  exceedingly  dirty  place,  with  nothiag  to  protect  the  surface 
of  the  water  from  being  contaminated.  It  seemed  to  have  a  yeUow  coating  inside  the 
lead  cistern. 

5649.  (Mr.  Bateman  to  Mr.  Rayne.)  With  reference  to  the  occasion,  to  which  you 
referred,  when  you  took  the  water  from  a  tap  and  had  an  unpleasant  feeling  after  it,  is 
that  tap  in  the  constant  habit  of  being  used  ?— Constantly. 
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Mr.  R.  Nicholson      5650.  There  could  be  no  contamination  from  the  tap  from  want  of  use  ? — Not  the 
and  least ;  and  I  forgot  to  mention  when  I  gave  the  evidence  to  you,  that  there  was  a  man 

Mr.  D.  D.  Main,    who  had  not  been  in  tlie  town  drinking  the  water  but  three  days,  and  he  was  taken  ill 
of  cholera. 

25tli  .Ian.  18,54.  j^j^^.  ^ic]iolson.)  I  can  bring  forward  many  cases  where  people  never  drank  the  water, 
and  were  taken  ill  also.  In  my  own  case,  where  we  had  not  the  watei',  two  of  our 
servants  fixncied  they  were  ill ;  I  attributed  it  to  fancy,  and  told  them  what  nonsense  it 
was  to  fancy  they  were  ill,  and  I  gave  them  a  little  medicine.  They  blamed  the  water, 
and  believed  they  were  ill  of  cholera.  With  reference  to  water  producing  diarrhoea,  you 
will  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  proved  before  you  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Stephensons' 
workmen,  although  they  fancied  that  the  water  gave  them  diarrhoea  ;  you  Avill  recollect 
that  the  amount  of  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  the  barracks  was  much  greater,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  than  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Company ;  and  as  to  the  cases  of 
cholera,  I  would  merely  refer  to  two  or  three  places,  Greenhow  Terrace,  Spital  Tongues, 
and  other  places,  where  our  water  pipes  do  not  extend  ;  and  the  cases  of  cholera  there 
weie  certainly  much  beyond  the  average. 

(Mr.  Rayne)  The  water  at  the  barracks  is  bad  ;  the  water  at  Spital  Tongues  is  bad  also. 

{Mr.  Mason.)  The  Avater  at  Spital  Tongues  contains  75-03  grains  per  gallon  of  solid 
matter. 

5651.  {Chairman)  By  whom  was  that  analysis  made  ? — By  Dr.  Richardson. 

{Mr.  M ain.)  They  have  two  sources  of  supply  at  Spital  Tongues.  I  understand  the 
people  at  Spital  Tongues  use  the  stream  water  passing  by  their  houses  for  ordinary 
domestic  purposes,  but  the  water  of  a  well  for  drinking. 

5652.  {Mr.  Mason  to  Mr.  Nicholson.)  Were  the  company  frequently  warned  anterior 
to  the  year  1849,  that  they  were  sure  to  be  in  the  condition  that  they  have  j)roved  them- 
selves to  be  in,  both  in  1S50  and  in  this  year  ;  and  was  there  not  suggested  to  them,  at  the 
period  which  I  am  alluding  to,  the  propriety  of  their  embracing  the  river  Pont ;  because 
any  person  who  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  have  gone  up  to  have  seen  the  small 
streamlet  that  Avas  running  into  those  ponds,  which  were  taken  to  supply  the  town,  would 
easily  have  found  at  once  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  at  all  adequate  ? — I  have  heard 
that,  and  Mr.  Mason,  I  dare  say,  said  something  to  the  same  effect ;  bu.t  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Mason  also  forewarned  us  that  our  revenue  woiild  never  reach  7,000Z.  a  year,  and 
now  it  is  double  that  amount. 

5653.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Nicholson.)  I  think  you  have  stated  that  the  area  of  your 
filter  was  about  10,000  feet  ?— Yes. 

5654.  What  amount  of  water  wovdd  a  filter  of  that  area,  and  such  as  you  describe,  filter 
properly  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon  many  circumstances  ;  I 
should  say  that  the  rate  at  which  we  filtered  the  water  supplied  to  the  Newcastle  people 
in  the  average  of  the  twenty -four  hours,  was  about  seventy  gallons  per  foot  per  hour ; 
but  for  the  time  it  was  actually  in  operation,  it  was  from  eighty-five  to  ninety-five  gallons 
per  hour. 

5655.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  How  many  hours  did  you  pass  the  water  through  the  filter? — 
From  seventeen  to  eighteen  hours. 

5656.  Then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  filtering  the  quantity  of  water  you  state 
during  that  time  ? — None  whatever  ;  much  larger  quantities  are  filtered  daily. 

5657.  {Chairman.)  You  think  that  the  filter  and  the  filtering  worked  adequately  ? — 
I  do. 

5658.  How  many  inches  vertical  do  you  take  it  that  that  filter  would  filter  in  the 
hour  ? — I  did  not  take  it  in  that  way,  but  the  calculation  I  have  given  you  is  correct. 
I  took  it  gallons  per  hour,  in  the  usual  way.  I  think  it  is  about  ninety  gallons  per  square 
foot  per  hour. 

5659.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  That  is  about  fifteen  cubic  feet? — Yes,  not  quite  so  much. 

5660.  (Chairman.')  How  many  gallons  did  you  filter  in  these  eighteen  hours? — In  the 
eighteen  hours,  I  have  stated  that  we  filtered  700,000  gallons.  Mr.  Bateman  will  be  able 
to  tell  you  at  once,  that  the  quantity  passed  through  in  that  space  is  not  more  than  can 
be  adequately  and  properly  filtered. 

{Mr.  Bateman.)  I  will  not  state  that.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  ma,y  pass  that 
quantity  through,  but  it  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  water  previously  to  being  filtered, 
as  to  whether  it  can  be  done  adequately  and  properly. 

5661.  {Chairman)  We  will  take  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  area  of  your  filter?— 
I  have  not  it  by  me.    I  had  it  measured  and  had  the  exact  area  of  the  filter. 

5662.  You  were  not,  I  suppose,  generally  in  attendance  on  the  engine  ? — No  ;  I  had 
a  book  kept  showing  when  the  engine  was  at  work. 

5663.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Can  you  put  in  a  transcript  of  that  book  ? — I  think  I  can  give 
it  you  for  every  day.  It  states  the  time  when  we  commenced  pumping  to  the  town,  the 
intervals  between  one  period  and  the  other,  when  the  engine  was  being  oiled,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  that  is  not  so  correct  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  We  know  that  there  is  always 
an  interval,  but  it  gives  you  pretty  nearly  the  time. 

5664.  {Chairman)  From  whom  are  we  to  get  accurate  information  with  reference  to 
the  exact  time  of  the  pumping  from  the  Tyne  ? — You  can  have  it  from  the  engineman. 
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5665.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Did  your  engine  pump  constantly,  except  just  at  the  time  of  Mr.  R.  Nicholson 
changing  from  one  class  of  work  to  the  other  ? — Just  so,  except  the  time  of  oiling,  and 

and  those  two  days  which  I  have  mentioned.  Main, 

5666.  Did  you  pump  every  tide  from  the  river  ? — Generally  so.  ' 

5667.  That  would  be  5  hours  of  the  24^;  about  2^  hours  a  tide?— About  2\  to  2|  2oth  Jan.  1854. 
hours. 

5668.  That  in  two  tides  would  be  5  hours  in  the  2^  ? — Yes  ;  or  a  little  more  than  that. 

5669.  You  say  you  pumped  from  the  filter  into  the  town  18  hours? — No,  I  said  17. 

5670.  17  and  5  would  inake  22  ? — 22^  perhaps,  and  there  is  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
other  things. 

5671.  You  know  that  to  be  the  fact  ? — I  do. 

5672.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  believe  that  no  water  was  ever  drawn  from  the  river  after 
the  turn  of  the  tide  ? — I  believe  that  none  ever  was.  Of  course  I  was  not  always  at  the 
river  side,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  what  I  have  stated  to  you. 

5673.  Is  it  a  probable  thing  that  any  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  works  in  your  absence  could  have  allowed  pumping  to  occur  at  other  times  than  you 
directed  ? — I  do  not  think  it  at  all  probable.  I  have  the  size  of  the  filter  bed  exactly 
here  ;  it  is  121;  feet  2  inches  by  80  feet.    I  have  liad  it  since  measured  again. 

567-1.  {Chairman)  It  is  within  a  trifle  of  10,000  square  feet  then?— Yes. 

5675.  I  notice  that  in  the  year  1850  you  did  not  begin  to  pump  from  the  Tyne  until 
you  had  got  as  low  as  55,000,000  on  the  22d  of  July  ;  is  that  correct  ? — That  is  correct. 

5676.  And  that  on  the  5th  of  July  1853,  you  began  to  pump  from  the  Tyne  before 
you  had  got  as  low  as  150,000,000  ?— Yes. 

5677.  Can  you  explain  to  us  the  reason  of  that? — Yes.  In  1850  our  consumption 
was  1,500,000  gallons  a  day.  We  knew  of  course  what  our  pumping  powers  were,  and 
how  long  we  could  depend  upon  the  quantity  in  store  with  our  pumping  powers  to 
supply  the  town.  In  1853,  our  consumption  being  more,  it  was  necessary  to  begin 
earlier,  because  the  pumping  quantity  being  a  constant  quantity,  we  had  to  draw  more 
largely  from  the  storage. 

5678.  In  1850  you  began  to  pump  when  you  had  36  days'  store  left  in  your  reservoii's  ? 
— Yes,  about  that. 

5679.  And  in  1853  you  began  to  pump  when  you  had  sixty  days'  store  left  ? — Yes  ;  I 
considered  that  a  necessary  precaution  to  take  in  the  year  1853,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  began  earlier  in  1853,  as  compared  with  our  real  state  of  things,  than  we  did  in 
1850. 

5680.  Taking  into  consideration  that  the  available  supply  from  the  river  is  constant, 
do  you  think  that  the  sixty  days  in  1853  corresponded  to  the  thirty -six  in  1850  ?— I  think 
that  the  cases  are  much  al30ut  alike.  I  should  state  that  the  water  in  the  river  during  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  w;is  exceedingly  good.  I  mean  along  the  Tyne  generally ;  it 
was  very  free  from  stain,  and  as  bi'ight  and  pure  as  could  be.  After  we  had  had  occasion 
to  pump  a  short  time,  there  happened  to  be  frequent  local  falls  of  rain,  just  sufficient  to 
bring  the  water  over  the  peat  surface,  and  the  river  was  occasionally  very  much 
discoloured,  so  much  so,  as  I  said  before,  that  we  ceased  pumping  two  days. 

5681.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Was  the  water  from  your  reservoirs  also  much  discoloured  ? — No  ; 
no  peat  water  runs  into  our  reservoirs. 

5682.  Was  there  considerable  sediment  there  ? — Duringa  certain  portion  of  the  time  there 
was  a  cloudiness  in  the  water  which  necessarily,  after  standing  some  time,  would  leave 
a  sediment.  The  water  before  had  been  so  perfectly  bright  and  colourless,  and  so  perfectly 
good,  that  I  believe  the  change  was  therefore  seen  sooner.  If  the  water  had  been 
supplied  to  Newcastle  before  as  it  is  generally  supplied  to  North  Shields,  there  would  not 
have  been  so  much  said  of  the  change. 

5683.  {Dr.  Robinson  to  Mr.  Main)  I  wish  to  ask  you  the  names  or  situations  of  the 
pants  supplied  by  the  water  company  during  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1853  ? — Two  pants 
in  Sandgate  ;  one  at  each  end  ;  a  pant  in  Manor  Chare,  and  one  at  Butcher  Bank. 

5681<.  Those  are  the  only  pants  supplied  by  you  ? — Those  are  the  only  public  pants. 

5685.  Are  there  any  additional  pants  now  partly  or  wholly  supplied  by  the  company ; 
I  allude  to  the  pants  in  Newgate  Street  ? — No. 

5686.  Are  the  pants,  which  are  supplied  by  the  water  company,  in  charge  of  the  water 
company  or  the  corporation  ? — The  corporation. 

5687.  The  company  are  not  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  water  in  the  pants  ? — 
Not  at  all ;  we  get  a  certain  rent  from  the  corporation  for  those  pants. 

5688.  {To  Mr.  Nicholson)  With  reference  to  the  possibility  of  soakage  into  the  pipes 
of  the  water  company,  under  what  circumstances  is  it  liable  to  occur,  and  where  to  your 
knowledge  has  it  occurred  ? — I  should  fancy  that  there  would  be  no  soakage  into  the 
pipes,  when  we  have  so  great  a  pressure  in  the  pipes  ;  there  may  be  an  escape  of  water 
outwards.  If  the  pipe  was  empty  and  a  vacuum  was  formed,  and  the  pipe  was  not  Avater- 
tight  then  there  might  be  soakage. 

5689.  Have  you  any  wooden  pipes? — {Mr.  Main) — No. 

{Mr.  Nicliolson)  There  were  some  old  ones  about  Eldon  Square,  but  I  believe  they  have 
all  been  removed.  Of  course  we  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  exact  description  of 
pi[)es,  because  some  of  them  have  been  down  for  a  very  long  time  ;  but  I  believe  they 
have  all  been  takea  out. 
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Minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 


'Mr.  il.  Nicholson      5690.  With  reference  to  the  reservoirs  in  the  town,  there  are  two,  I  believe  ? — There 

and  are  two  at  what  we  call  Arthur's  Hill. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Main.       5691.  Is  not  there  one  also  close  to  the  pumping  engine? — That  is  only  used  when  the 

  engine  is  at  work.   There  are  two  subsiding  tanks,  and  a  filter  bed. 

25th  Jan.  1854.        5692.  Are  these  reservoirs  covered  ?- — They  are  not. 

  5693.  At  what  distance  are  these  reservoirs  from  inhabited  houses  or  public  roads? — At 

Arthur's  Hill — it  is  in  fact  one,  because  the  two  are  formed  into  one— tbrre  is  a  public  road 
on  one  side  of  it. 

5694.  Is  it  near  houses  ? — It  is. 

5695.  Is  it  possible  for  dead  animals  or  other  noxious  substances  to  be  thrown  into  those 
reservoirs,  so  as  to  make  the  water  foul,  which  may  before  have  been  pure  ? — We  have  a 
man  who  lives  upon  the  premises  at  Arthur's  Hill  constantly  ;  he  occupies  a  house  on  the 
grounds,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anything  of  that  kind  could  possibly  be  thrown  in 
there.  It  is  also  surrounded  by  a  very  high  wall.  After  we  came  into  possession  of  the 
works  we  found  that  the  wall  was  too  low.  We  subsequently  raised  the  wall  several  feet, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  get  over  the  wall,  though  I  have  seen  a  person 
climb  over  it. 

5696.  Would  it  be  possible  to  throw  anything  over  it? — I  do  not  think  such  a  thing 
would  happen.    I  never  heard  of  it. 

5697.  As  a  general  rule  would  it  not  be  desirable  for  reservoirs  to  be  erected  at  a 
distance  from  the  town,  or  covered  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  being 
done  ? — Not  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  that  kind.  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  reservoirs  to 
be  at  a  distance  from  inhabited  houses,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  smoke. 

5698.  Have  tliese  reservoirs  been  cleaned  out  lately  ?— No,  there  is  no  occasion  to  clean 
them  out.  I  speak  of  the  Arthur  s  Hill  reservoirs  now,  because  nothing  but  pure  water 
comes  into  them ;  but  the  other  reservoirs  at  the  engine  are  cleaned  out  regularly  after 
the  subsidence  takes  place. 

5699.  Yow  would  not  know  that  any  particularly  offensive  matters  had  been  discovered 
at  any  time  in  these  reservoirs  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ;  in  fact  I  do  not  believe  it. 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

5700.  With  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  water  is  liable  to  be  cut  off 
fi-om  teuemeuted  houses,  after  the  water  has  once  been  laid  on,  has  it  often  been  found 
necessary  to  cut  it  off? — We  have  had  considerable  difficulty  on  that  point, 

{Mr.  Main)  In  answer  to  that  I  might  state  that,  when  the  Whittle  Dean  water 
company  commenced,  the  poor  people  in  the  town  had  not  a  supply  of  water  on  the 
premises  at  all  ;  they  were  supplied  from  the  public  stand  pipes  or  pants  which  the  sub- 
scription companj^  had  erected.  There  were  thirty -four  of  those  pants  distributed 
throughout  the  town  ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Whittle  Dean  water 
company,  "As  a  measure  of  general  benefit  to  the  population  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead, 
"  and  more  especially  to  the  working  classes  of  those  towns,  it  has  the  strongest  claims 
"  for  support  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  an  undertaking  which  will  have  the 
"  effect  of  relieving  the  hard-worked  families  of  the  poor  from  the  labour  of  carrying 
"  from  a  distance  the  water  which  they  use,  and  giving  them  an  unlimited  supply  in 
"  their  own  houses  at  no  greater  charge  for  an  entire  day's  consumption  than  is  now  paid 
"  for  a  single  l)ucket  full  of  water,  sold  at  the  stand  pipes  in  the  streets,  from  which  it 
"  has  to  be  carried  home  frequently  during  inclement  weather,  and  often  with  much 
"  inconvenience  and  fatigue." 

5701.  {Dr.  Robinson)  That  is  the  very  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  have  some  infor- 
mation ;  because  I  am  told  by  some  poor  persons  that  the  company  have  not  accomplished 
that  object? — When  the  Whittle  Dean  water  company  commenced  in  18-i5,  the  occupiers 
of  tenements,  consisting  of  but  one  room,  had  no  indoor  supply  of  water  at  all,  and 
the  lowest  charge  at  that  time  was  ten  shillings  per  annum.  The  lowest  charge  in  the 
Whittle  Dean  Water  Company's  Act  is  seven  shillings  per  annum  ;  but  we  considered  that 
that  charge  was  too  high  for  the  very  lowest  class,  and  reduced  it  to  five  shillings  per  annuncu 

.  We  also  agreed  with  landlords,  where  eight  or  more  tenants  had  access  to  one  common 
tap,  that  we  would  be  at  the  expense  of  not  only  furnishing  the  branch  pipe,  but  all  the 
interior  fittings.  The  consequence  of  this  measure  is,  that  at  this  time  we  supply 
28,750  of  the  population  occupying  one  room,   15,570  occupying  two  rooms,  1,835 

^occupying  three  rooms,  and  310  occupying  four  rooms.  The  company  were  anxious  that 
the  supply  of  water  should  be  thus  extended  to  the  poorer  classes  ;  but  in  adopting  the 

.  principle  of  putting  stand  pipes  in  open  court  yards,  and  often  in  public  streets  to  supply 
these  properties,  which  have  sometimes  no  yards,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  stealing  from  the  taps,  and  also  great  waste  of  water.    When  Mr.  Rawlinson 

-  was  here,  he  strongly  urged  upon  us  the  necessity  of  putting  the  taps  inside,  into  each 

_  room.  We  do  not  consider  that  we  can  do  that  practically  ;  we  find  that  the  landlords 
are  averse  to  any  expenditure  almost,  for  the  supplying  of  their  tenants  with  water,  and 
therefore  as  the  next  best  means,  we  have  been  endeavoui'ing  to  arrange  with  the  | 
landlords  to  get  them  to  put  the  taps  inside  the  properties,  at  all  events  into  the  yard  so 
as  to  prevent  stealing  and  waste  as  much  as  possible.  Some  landlords  have  complied ; 
some  have  not.  In  the  cases  of  those  who  have  not  complied,  and  who  have  the  stand 
pipes  in  the  streets  perfectly  exposed,  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  it  off. 
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5702.  So  that  practically  the  poor  persons,  who  were  for  a  length  of  time  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  NicMson 
the  water  company,  are  now  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  pants  r* — Tn  a  few  instances.  X>"i)  M 

(Mr.  Nicholson)  It  was  with  very  great  regret  that  the  company  were  obhged  to  do       '  J  

that;  but  when  we  found  that  there  was  no  means  of  preventing  the  extraordinary    23th  Jan.  1854. 

waste  and  breakage,  and  that  the  landlords  would  not  be  at  the  expense  or  become  

responsible  for  the  rates,  we  had  no  alternative  in  a  few  cases  but  to  take  it  off. 

5703.  With  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  company  and  the  corporation,  when  the 
supply  from  the  Whittle  Dean  reservoirs  failed  in  1850,  did  the  corporation  of  Newcastle 
address  any  remonstrance  to  the  directors  of  the  water  company,  or  urge  upon  them  the 
necessity  for  increasing  their  means  of  supply  ? — I  do  not  know. 

{Mr.  Main)  I  can  answer  that  they  did  not. 

5704.  Did  the  town  council,  in  the  interval  between  1850  and  September  1853, 
remonstrate  with  the  directors  of  the  water  company  on  the  impropriety  of  their  under- 
taking to  supply  additional  districts  and  extensive  manufactories,  without  at  the  same 
time  proportionately  increasing  their  reservoirs  ? — {Mr.  Nicholson)  There  was  no 
communication,  if  you  mean  that. 

5705.  After  the  company  began  to  pump  water  from  the  Tjme  in  July  1853,  what 
interval  elapsed  before  the  town  council  addressed  any  representation  or  remonstrance 
to  the  directors  upon  the  subject  ? — (Mr.  Main)  A  deputation  consisting  of  the  sanitary 
committee  of  the  town  council  attended  at  the  office.  It  was  on  the  very  day  that  we 
had  ceased  pumping,  on  the  15th  of  September. 

5706.  (Mr.  Bateman  to  Mr.  Nicholson)  Are  you  now  applying  to  Parliament  for  a 
considerable  extension  of  your  works  ? — We  are. 

5707.  Have  the  directors  at  any  time  shown  a  disposition  to  withhold  necessary 
outlay  for  putting  the  works  into  a  condition  fit  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  town  ? — 
Certainly  never ;  in  every  communication  or  instruction  that  I  have  ever  received  from 
them  the  question  of  money  has  never  been  considered  by  them  ;  their  desire  has  been  to 
efficiently  supply  the  town  at  all  times  with  water. 

5708.  So  far  as  their  knowledge  went  and  their  foresight  could  extend,  you  have  reason 
to  say  that  they  have  always  been  not  only  inclined,  but  have  given  instructions,  for  the 
expenditure  of  every  necessary  sum  of  money  to  put  the  works  in  good  condition  ? — I  can 
state  so,  most  certainly. 

5709.  (Chairman)  Have  you  any  further  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  1 — There 
is  one  thing  which  just  occurs  to  me.  I  know  it  was  stated  at  one  time,  that  the  water 
taken  down  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  Walker  was  not  good  ;  it  might  be  so,  but  the 
reasons  are  these  ;  the  main  down  to  Walker  was  a  new  main,  laid  down  and  completed 
just  about  the  time  that  the  cholera  commenced,  and  every  one  knows  that,  for  some  time 
after  a  new  main  of  that  extent  is  laid  down,  the  interior  of  the  pipe  oxydises,  and  a 
certain  quantity  carried  down  becomes  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  also  well  known  that  when  the 
pipe  is  first  filled  with  water,  there  is  an  amount  of  atmospheric  air  necessarily  in  the  pipe 
mixed  with  the  water  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  water,  described  so  graphically  in  one  of 
the  communications  which  I  saw  in  print,  was  owing  entirely  to  the  atmospheric  air  in 
the  pipe,  and  to  the  quantity  of  iron  which  had  washed  off"  the  pipe. 

5710.  {Mr.  Simon)  So  that  it  looked  yellow  ? — Yes ;  and  when  the  water  was  first 
brought  from  Whittle  Dean,  it  was  so  for  a  little  time  ;  and  with  every  new  pipe  we  lay 
down,  it  is  so  for  some  little  time  ;  and  we  occasionally,  upon  making  extensions  in  the 
town,  have  complaints  at  the  office.  What  I  did  was  this :  I  gave  notice  at  Walker  that  the 
water  would  not  be  good  for  a  little  time ;  and  we  do  not  generally  charge  them  the  first 
quarter. 

5711.  (Mr.  Bateman)  Perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  for  you  to  know,  that  that  objection, 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  very  serious  objection,  may  now  be  entirely  obviated;  and  that 
in  my  practice  I  can  supply,  the  first  day  the  water  goes  through  the  pipe  after  it  has 
been  washed  out,  water  as  pure  as  at  the  fountain  head  ? — I  have  heard  several  means 
stated.    I  do  not  know  what  means  you  use. 

5712.  We  dip  them  in  coal-pitch  at  a  great  heat  ? — If  we  had  done  that  I  am  afraid  we 
should  have  had  complaints  from  the  taste  of  the  pitch.  I  know  there  was  a  complaint  with 
respect  to  our  pipes  at  Walker,  and  the  reason  I  have  given.  I  also  know  that  in  making 
extensions  in  the  town,  complaints  of  that  kind  have  occasionally  been  made.  I  do  believe 
that  in  some  of  those  instances,  where  samples  of  the  water  were  taken  and  carried  to  the 
board  of  guardians,  it  may  very  possibly  have  arisen  from  some  new  pipe,  and  be 
accounted  for  in  that  way.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  gentleman  would  go 
there  and  state  what  was  untrue  ;  but  I  certainly  regret  that  we  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  inquiring  into  it  at  the  time. 

{Mr.  Nicholson)  I  do  not  know  that  it  falls  exactly  within  your  province  here, 
but  if  it  does,  I  shall  be  glad  to  state  to  you  what  the  intentions  of  the  company  are 
during  the  present  session,  and  what  new  works  are  proposed. 

5713.  (ChaArman)  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  in  outline.  It  wiU,  at  all  events,  be 
satisfactory  to  those  present? — We  propose  bringing  in  a  great  additional  district  of 
drainage,  amounting,  with  what  we  have,  to  about  forty  square  miles,  and  we  propose 
maldng  two  large  additional  reservoirs  which  will  hold  about  300,000,000  of  gallons. 
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5714.  {Mr.  Bateman)  The  new  ones  ? — The  new  ones.  We  also  propose  constructinn- 
filter  beds  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  Elsv/ick  estate,  so  that  all  the  water 
whether  brought  down  from  Wliittle  Dean  or  elsewhere,  will  be  filtered.  These  are  the 
main  works  that  we  propose.  We  have  taken  down  the  engine  at  Eiswick  ;  we  are  about 
re-erecting  it  several  miles  up  the  river,  beyond  the  point  where  the  tide  flows  ;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  permanently  using  it,  we  expect,  but  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  ready 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  or  next  year  before  our  new  works  can  be  completed,  in  case  by 
any  mischance,  or  any  extreme  season  we  should  be  short  of  supply.  Therefore,  as  I  said 
before,  there  has  been  no  question  with  the  company  as  to  the  expense  of  works,  because 
the  cost  of  re-erecting  tlie  engine,  and  of  the  works  there  will  necessarily  be  considerable 
and  it  will  be  for  a  temporary  purpose  only;  but  we  have  considered  it  necessary  to  provide 
against  such  a  contingency  for  the  next  year  or  two. 

5715.  {Chairman)  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  instead  of  having  as  hitherto 
a  drainage  area  of  4,600  acres,  you  propose  to  obtain  a  drainage  area  of  24,600  ? — Yes 
about  20,000  extra. 

5716.  You  propose  to  increase  your  storage  capacity  from  330,000,000  to  630,000,000 
gallons  ? — In  round  numbers. 

5717.  You  propose  to  establish  increased  and  improved  filter  beds  ? — Entirely  new 
filter  beds. 

5718.  And  to  carry  your  engine  to  a  point  above  the  flow  of  the  tide,  in  case  of  your 
having  to  use  it  before  completing  your  new  works  I — Quite  so.  The  district  from  whence 
we  intend  to  obtain  the  new  water  is  very  favourable  for  the  purpose  ;  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  know,  short  of  actual  proof,  that  the  rain  fall  in  that  district  is  very  much 
greater  indeed  than  that  of  Whittle  Dean  :  the  rain  gauges  are  now  being  put  down, 
and  measurements  are  noAV  being  taken,  and  every  information  which  can  be 
obtained  I  believe  is  now  in  the  course  of  preparation.  We  are  erecting  two  new  rain 
gauges  in  the  district ;  in  fact  they  are  erected  now,  I  may  say.  If  anything  else  arises, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  supply  the  information  to  the  Commissioners. 

5719.  {To  Mr.  Main)  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  vts  what  were  the  number  of 
families  or  tenants,  in  Newcastle  only  I  mean,  excluding  those  in  Gateshead,  who  in 
August  1853  took  your  water;  and  first  as  regards  occupiers  of  self-contained  dwelling- 
houses  whose  rental  is  above  ? — The  occupiers  of  self-contained  dAvelling-houses  above 
lOZ.  rental  supplied  in  August  1853  were  2,693. 

5720.  And  under  that  ? — Under  101.  there  were  625. 

5721.  Making  in  the  whole  3,318  self-contained  houses  supplied  by  you  with  water? 
—Yes. 

5722.  With  reference  to  tenemented  property,  how  many  tenants  occupying  but  one 
room  each  did  you  supply  at  the  same  date  ? — 5,750. 

5723.  Tenants  of  two  rooms  ?— 3,114. 

5724.  Of  three  rooms  ?— 367. 

5725.  And  of  four  rooms  ?— 62. 

5726.  Making  in  the  whole  9,293  tenants  of  tenemented  property  supplied  by  you  ? 
—Yes. 

5727.  Altogether  then,  what  with  occupiers  of  self-contained  houses  and  occupiers  of 
tenements  consisting  of  fi-om  one  to  four  rooms  each,  you  supply  12,611  diflerent  tenants 
or  families? — We  supply  12,611. 

5728.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  as  to  how  many  more  you  do  not,  but  might 
supply  ? — I  think  5,000  more  ;  that  includes  out  districts  to  which  the  pipes  have  recently 
been  laid,  and  also  some  to  which  the  pipes  are  not  laid  ;  it  also  includes  the  population 
round  about  the  public  pants  who  have  access  to  the  company's  water. 

5729.  That  would  give  a  population  of  about  88,000,  reckoning  five  to  a  family  ? — Yes; 
the  population  by  the  last  census  was  89,000. 

5730.  Then  within  the  limits  of  the  Parliamentary  borough  in  August  1853,  there 
must  have  been  at  least  as  many  as  5,000  families  not  supplied  with  water  by  you  ? — 
Not  having  an  in-door  supply  of  water. 

5731.  By  you?— Yes. 

5732.  They  may  have  wells,  and  springs,  and  so  on  ? — And  they  may  be  supplied  with 
the  company's  water  from  the  public  pants. 

5733.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  12,611  people  that  you  supply  are  supplied 
with  water  by  taps  inside  their  houses  ? — The  total  number  of  water  taps  in  Newcastle 
is  6,908. 

5734.  Inside  and  outside  ? — Yes.  Of  these  the  number  of  taps  supplying  manufactories, 
tanneries,  breweries,  public  houses,  offices,  shops,  churclies,  chapels,  and  public  institutions, 
is  1,030.  The  number  of  taps  inside  the  premises  for  the  supply  of  self-contained  houses 
and  tenemented  property  is  5,694.  The  number  of  outside  taps  also  for  the  supply  of 
tenemented  property  is  184. 

5735.  How  many  tenants  or  families  are  supplied  by  the  184  outside  taps  ? — 2,169  are 
supplied  from  outside  taps. 
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5736.  Deducting  then  these  2,169  tenants  from  the  total  number  12,611,  and  these  184  3Ii  .  It.  NichoUch 
outside  taps  from  the  total  number  6,908,  you  have  10,442  tenants  supplied  by  6,724  and 
inside  taps  ;  a  result  clearly  showing  that  many  of  these  6,724  taps,  although  inside  the  Mr.  D.  D.  Main. 
houses  containing  the  tenements,  must  be  outside  the  tenements  themselves  occupied  by  ■ 

the  tenants  ?— No  doubt  of  it.  _  _  ^5tli  Jan.  1854. 

5737.  Can  you  form  an  estimate  among  the  5,000  families  whom  you  do  not  supply, 
hoAV  many  are  supplied  by  wells  or  springs  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

5738.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  may  be  supplied  by  the  public  pants  ? — I  can 
hardly  form  an  accurate  idea.  In  Sandgate,  which  is  one  of  the  places  chiefly  supplied 
from  public  pants,  I  think  we  supply  nearly  1 ,000  people. 

5739.  How  many  do  you  think  obtain  their  supply  from  the  public  pants  there  ?— 
There  must  be  4,000  people  in  Sandgate  and  the  neighbourhood  supplied  from  the  public 
pants. 

5740.  We  have  had  evidence  to  show  that  the  whole  population  of  Sandgate  is  only 
about  4,700.  How  many  taps  are  there  in  the  whole  district  of  Sandgate,  between  the 
New  Road  and  the  quay? — There  are  a  good  many.  The  corporation  pi-operty  is  very 
well  supplied  with  taps. 

5741.  How  many  are  there  ? — The  corporation  have  six  or  seven. 

5742.  And  in  the  other  property? — There  are  about  fifty  stand  pipes  altogether. 

5743.  Then  would  you  think  it  a  fair  computation  that  700  people  out  of  the  4,700 
are  supplied  by  these  fifty  stand  pipes,  and  that  the  remaining  4,000  have  no  resource 
but  the  public  pants  ? — More  than  700.  I  was  taking  the  population  of  Sandgate  at 
about  5,000.  I  was  rather  over  the  mark,  perhaps.  I  think  we  supply  between  900 
and  1,000  people  in  Sandgate. 

5744.  Supposing  we  were  to  say  that  one-fifth  of  the  population  in  Sandgate  were 
supplied  by  stand  pipes,  in  their  own  houses  or  courts,  and  that  four-fifths  had  to  derive 
their  supplies  from  the  public  pants  at  either  end,  would  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  a 
correct  statement  ? — I  think  it  would. 

5745.  I  think  you  said  that  there  were  four  public  pants  in  Newcastle  supplied  by 
you  ? — Supplied  by  the  company. 

5746.  And  1,166  water-closets? — Yes. 

5747.  Can  you  estimate  in  how  many  houses  those  1,166  water-closets  are  to  be  found  ? 
— I  think  that  the  number  of  houses  will  very  nearly  correspond  with  the  number  of 
water-closets. 

5748.  Are  there  not  many  instances  of  two  water-closets  in  a  house  in  this  borough  ? 
— There  may  be,  but  we  have  only  counted  one ;  we  only  charge  for  one  water-closet. 

5749.  Then  we  may  take  the  1,166  as  representing  at  least  1,100  houses? — ^Yes. 

5750.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  many  water-closets  in  the  town 
supplied  by  rain  water,  or  from  other  sources  than  your  pipes  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  still  a 
good  many  houses  supplied  from  cisterns  on  the  top  of  the  houses  by  rain  water,  even 
very  good  houses.    There  are  houses,  I  know,  in  Eldon  Square  supplied  in  that  way. 

5751.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  such  houses? — No,  I  cjinnot. 

5752.  Do  you  think  there  are  300  houses  so  supplied  in  the  town  ? — I  think  that 
would  be  the  outside. 

5753.  (Chairman.)  If  we  were  to  say  that  there  were  altogether  1,500  houses  in  this 
borough  having  water  supplied  to  water-closets,  tliat  would  be  an  outside  statement  ?— 
As  far  as  I  can  tell. 

5754.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Are  you  able  to  inform  us  whether  it  is  a  frequent  aiTangement 
in  the  houses  which  have  water-closets  for  there  likewise  to  be  a  privy  unsupplied  with 
water  ? — I  believe  it  is  so  in  some  cases,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  use  the  water- 
closet  and  the  servants  use  the  privy. 

5755.  Can  you  tell  us  in  how  many  of  your  1,166  cases  there  are  a  plurality  of  water- 
closets  in  the  house  ? — There  are  houses  in  Grainger  Street  and  in  Grey  Street  where 
there  may  be  two  water-closets  or  more. 

5756.  Have  you  notes  upon  that  subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  of  it  accurately? — 
I  am  afraid  I  could  not.  I  only  go  by  the  entry  in  the  book,  where  we  charge  for  a 
water-closet ;  we  make  it  a  rule  not  to  charge  for  more  than  one  water-closet  in  a 
house. 

5757.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  In  the  table  which  you  have  given  of  the  number  of  taps 
inside  the  premises  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  premises  ? — I  mean  inside  the  yard.  The 
outside  taps  are  only  those  which  are  exposed  in  the  open  court  yard,  where  there  is  no 
door,  or  in  the  open  street. 

5758.  Of  the  number,  of  which  you  speak  as  inside  the  premises,  is  there  a  large  or  a 
small  proportion  Avhich  are  actually  inside  the  houses  ? — There  is  a  very  small 
proportion  of  them  only  inside  the  houses  ;  most  of  them  are  in  the  yards.  I  would 
mention  that  in  Grainger  Street,  Grey  Street,  Market  Street,  Nuns  Street,  Nelson  Street, 
Clayton  Street  West,  Hood  Street,  Shakspeare  Street,  and  Leazes  Terrace,  water-closets 
prevail. 

5759.  (Mr.  Simon.)  They  prevail  as  belonging  to  the  entire  establishment? — Yes. 

5760.  If  there  are  two  privies  in  the  house  they  are  both  supplied  with  Avater  ? — Yes. 

5761.  You  have  looked  into  the  question  of  the  cholera  mortality,  have  you  not? — • 
Yes. 
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5762.  Have  those  streets,  -wMcli  you  have  just  mentioned,  held  a  good  or  a  bad 
place  in  the  cholera  list  ? — I  think  they  have  held  a  good  place. 

5763.  Do  you  recollect  any  one  of  those  streets,  which  has  suffered  considerably  from 
cholera  ? — I  do  not. 

5764.  {Chairman.)  Now  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  character  and  quality  of  your 
Whittle  Dean  water ;  we  have  had  some  analyses,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  of  the  water 
taken  from  the  Tyne,  but  as  yet  we  have  had  none  of  the  ordinary  Whittle  Dean  water 
Have  you  any  such  to  offer  us  ? — I  wiU  put  in  this  analysis  by  Mr.  Herapath. 

5765.  Mr.  Herapath's  is  dated  the  28th  of  November  1853  ?  Yes. 

Bristol,  November  28th,  1853. 
D,  D.  Main,  Esq.,  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company's  Office,  Newcastle. 

Sir, — Before  I  give  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  your  sample  of  water,  I  mxist  state 
that  no  chemist  com  filter  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  same  way  as  you  do  a  large  one, 
through  sand  and  gravel.  Our  filters  are  white  bibulous  paper,  and  wiH  perform  the  same 
as  youTd  do,  after  a  long  current  of  water  has  passed  through  them. 
I  find  the  hardness  of  your  water  is  15-1  degrees  of  Clarke's  scale. 
In  aa  imperial  gallon  there  are,  in  grains  and  decimal  parts,  as  below  ;  the  first  column 
being  before,  the  second  after  filtration  : — 


Before 

After 

Filtering. 

Filtering. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  - 

1-503 

1-503 

Common  salt 

•953 

•953 

Organic  matters  ("  extractive")  - 

•611 

•611 

Ammoniacal  salts 

•Oil 

•Oil 

Nitrates       -         -          -  .. 

traces 

traces 

Sulphate  of  lime 

rsol 

\-l90 

Carbonate  of  lime 

12-320 

12^308 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 

•246 

-220 

Organic  matters  bituminous 

•820 

•807 

Silica,  &c.     -             -  - 

•586 

•505 

Total  grains 

18-851 

18-718 

The  sediment  remaining  on  the  filter  is  nearly  l-8th  of  a  grain,  and  composed  of — 

Sulphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  - 
Bituminous  matters 
Silica,  &c. 


I  do  not  know  what  objects  you  have  in  view  in  requiring  an  analysis  of  this  water,  but 
as  it  is  for  a  supply  of  a  town,  presume  you  wish  to  know  whether  it  has  been  contami- 
nated or  not  by  animal  emanations.  I  therefore  direct  your  attention  to  the  absence  of 
nitrates,  and  the  very  small  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts,  (about  the  90th  part  of  a  gTain 
m  a  gallon,)  showing  that  animal  matters  have  not  made  their  way  into  it.  The  6-lOths 
grain  of  extractive  would  lead  us  to  imagine  its  source  to  be  vegetable  ;  and  the  small 
trace  of  bitumen,  l-80th  of  a  grain,  would  lead  me  to  suppose  its  origin  was  in  the  coal 
measures.    I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

William  Herapath. 

{Mr.  JVicholson.)  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  you  should  know  that  although  that 
analysis,  I  dare  say,  is  quite  correct,  yet  it  was  taken  at  a  time  when  it  will  exhibit  a 
greater  hardness  in  the  water  than  the  average  quality  ;  because  it  was  taken  when  Our 
supply  was  chiefly  fi-om  the  springs. 

5766.  Chiefly  from  spring  water,  with  not  much  rain  water  mixed  with  that?— 
Scarcely  any  rain. 

5767.  {To  Mr.  Main.)  Is  there  anything  else  upon  which  you  would  wish  to  observe? 
—I  would  merely  say  that  the  Whittle  Dean  company,  when  they  were  first  established, 
adopted  the  system  of  constant  supply,  which  formerly  had  not  been  in  existence  here ; 
that  great  advantage  has  been  experienced  by  the  elevation  at  which  the  water  is 
supplied  in  the  town,  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires.  In  the  Act  of  ParHament  of  the 
Whittle  Dean  company,  they  are  required  to  allow  persons  to  take  water  to  extinguish 


Mr.  S.  Nicholson 
and 

Mr.  D.  D.  Main. 
25th  Jan.  1854. 
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fires,  but  if  the  company  were  merely  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  their  Act,  many  fires  ^'  ^^''^olson 
would  not  be  extinguished  iintil  great  damage  had  been  done.    The  rule,  however,  is,         2)"z>  Main, 

that  as  soon  as  a  fire  takes  place,  a  notice  is  sent  to  the  company's  men  ;  they  go  and       '    [  '_ 

draw  a  plug,  attach  a  stand  pipe,  and  allow  the  water  to  play  upon  the  flames  without  25th  Jan.  1854. 
any  intervention  of  the  fire  engine.   , 

5768.  (Mr.  Simon.)  What  height  does  it  play? — (Mr.  Nicholson.)  I  can  state  that 
we  have  thrown  water  to  the  top  of  the  Grey  monument ;  that  will  give  you  some  notion 

(Mr.  Main.)  I  should  also  say  on  this  point,  as  to  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  that  the 
old  system  of  putting  out  fires  by  the  fire  engine  is  very  much  superseded,  on  account  of 
the  great  pressure  at  which  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  water.  The  company,  as  soon  as 
they  know  of  a  fire,  send  the  men  to  concentrate  the  water  round  about  the  fire,  by 
shutting  off  the  supply  to  the  other  parts  ;  and  the  turncock's  services  are  rendered 
gratuitously.  I  may  add  that  the  number  of  people  who  had  a  supply  from  the  water 
works  on  the  1st  of  August  1845  was  7875.  On  the  1st  of  August  1853,  the  population 
supplied  was  63,055. 

5769.  (Ghairman.)  And  the  consumption  nearly  four-fold  what  it  had  been  eight  years 
before  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  these  are  all  the  points  with  reference  to  the  system  and  the 
quality  of  the  water  that  I  would  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commission,  unless  the 
Commissioners  think  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
by  certain  of  the  doctors  in  the  town,  that  the  water  has  poisoned  the  inhabitants. 

5770.  We  have  not  had  evidence  exactly  to  that  effect,  but  a  great  many  gentlemen 
have  stated  that  it  was  very  bad  to  look  at,  and  several  have  certainly  stated  that  it  was 
unfit  for  drinking ;  others  that  it  smelt  badly,  and  others  that  it  tasted  badly,  while  a 
few  have  said  that  they  thought  they  could  directly  trace  to  a  certain  extent  that  bad 
effects  had  resulted  from  the  use  of  it.  I  think  some  have  said  that  it  had  made  them 
sick,  or  given  them  or  others  diarrhoea  to  their  own  knowledge  and  belief,  and  so  on  ? — 
If  the  Commissioners  attach  any  importance  to  those  statements,  I  would  wish  to  go 
into  the  question  ;  not  otherwise. 

5771.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  prove  a  negative,  but  we  are  willing  to  listen.  We 
cannot  of  course  but  be  impressed,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  fact  that  gentlemen  on 
their  oaths  have  declared  that  the  water  stank  at  times,  and  so  on  ? — I  think  that  the 
evidence  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  called  the  memorialists,  is  perfectly  fair  and  unobjectionable.  They  have  stated 
that  the  water  was  turbid  and  discoloured  ;  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  statements  of 
those  other  gentlemen  that  I  would  wish  to  make  any  observations. 

(Jfr.  Nicholson.)  There  has  been  mention  made  by  one  or  two  as  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  at  that  time.  With  submission  I  should  say  that  I  think  scarcely  enough 
has  been  said  upon  that  point.  There  is  no  one  certainly  who  was  in  Newcastle  at  the 
time  but  must  remember  the  state  of  that  atmosphere,  and  the  myriads  of  what 
are  commonly  called  cholera  flies.  There  was  not  the  slightest  breath  of  wind ;  there 
was  a  perfect  stagnation  for  days  together  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  whole  district 
appeared  to  be  in  an  unwholesome  state,  exceeding  anything  that  I  remember  to  have 
witnessed  previously. 

5772.  (To  Mr.  Main.)  We  have  had  direct  evidence  from  several  gentlemen  that  they 
themselves  never  knew  the  water  to  stink  ;  I  hardly  see  what  more  you  can  expect  to 
prove  in  that  respect  ? — The  statements  in  the  newspapers  were  what  I  more  particularly 
alluded  to.  For  instance,  there  is  the  following  statement : — "  The  Whittle  Dean 
"reservoirs  have  been  nearly  empty  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  the 
"  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  have  been  poisoned  with  the  water  of  the  Tyne,  the  receptacle 
"of  the  sewers  of  the  town,  and  of  every  kind  of  deleterious  refuse  and  liquid  from  the 
"  chemical  and  other  manufactories  which  cover  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and  which,  even 
"though  drawn  out  at  low  water,  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but,  on  the 
"  evidence  of  Mr.  Grainger  on  Wednesday  night,  '  unfit  for  domestic  use,  and  must  be 
" '  injurious,  and  a  predisposing  and  aggravating  cause  of  the  epidemic'  Those  few 
"  localities  where  spring  water  has  been  available  have  escaped,  while  the  inhabitants 
"  of  others  who  had  nothing  but  Whittle  Dean  water  have  fallen  like  sheep  in  the 
"  immediate  vicinity." 

(Mr.  Simon.)  We  know  that  the  cholera  statistics  do  not  bear  out  that  last  statement  ? 
— Certainly  they  do  not. 

5773.  (Ghairman.)  Do  you  know  of  any  circumstances  which  should  render  it  possible 
that  the  water  should  be  worse  in  one  part  of  the  town  than  in  another  ? — I  do  not. 

(Mr.  Nicholson.)  Nor  do  I. 

5774.  (Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Main.)  There  has  been  very  strong  evidence  given  before 
Tis  as  to  the  fact  of  the  water  having  on  certain  occasions  had  an  unpleasant  smell  and 
an  unpleasant  taste,  such  as  it  might  probably  have  derived  from  putrid  matters.  You 
have  explained  some  such  cases  by  alluding  to  the  state  of  the  cisterns  ;  but  there  have 
been  some  cases  before  us  to  which  that  explanation  would  certainly  not  seem  to  apply  ? 
— I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  filthy  cisterns. 

5775.  (Ghairman.)  Mr.  Nicholson  has  stated  that  he,  if  not  daily  at  all  events 
habitually,  drew  it  from  the  stand  pipe  or  from  the  tap  at  the  company's  office,  and  at 
his  own  office,  and  that  he  never  knew  it  to  stink,  nor  ever  tasted  anything  objectionable 
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Mr.  R.  Nicholson  in  it,  and  you  do  the  same? — We  used  it  in  my  own  house  all  the  time  ;   we  had  no 

avd  other  water  ;  it  never  stank,  and  we  had  no  cases  of  cholera  or  diarrhoea, 

Mr.  D.  D.  Main.       [Mr.  Simon.)  Other  gentlemen  again  have  stated  that,  particularly  in  a  large  volume, 

  ^  as  for  instance  in  a  bath,  it  stank  decidedly. 

25tli  Jan.  1354.        5776.  {Chairman.)  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  those  cases  the  discrepancy  between  the 
■  testimonies  might  be  owing  to  local  caiises  affecting  the  supply  of  the  water  in  different 

localities  ? — (i/r.  Nicholson.)  The  water  throughout  the  entire  town  is  in  communication. 
5777.  {Mr.  Simon)  There  would  be  no  local  differences  ? — No. 

577S.  {Chairman?)  Except  what  Mr.  Main  has  alluded  to,  cisterns  ? — Quite  so. 
Although  we  have  valves  to  enable  us  to  shut  off  the  water  when  we  require  it,  still 
those  valves  are  open  and  the  water  is  always  in  communication  everywhere. 

5779.  {Mr  Simon.)  I  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  you  and  also  to  us,  if  you 
would  put  in  the  evidence  of  your  steam  engine  man  as  to  the  times  during  which  he 
worked  the  pump. 

{Mr.  Main.)  Yes,  we  can  do  that. 

{Mr.  Nicholson.)  I  can  put  in  his  book  if  you  like.  One  of  the  pumpers  is  dead  ;  the 
head  man  unfortunately  died. 

5780.  {Chairman)  We  want,  so  to  say,  the  under-man  ;  the  man  who  is  cognizant 
of  the  exact  minutes  of  beginning  to  pump,  and  ceasing  to  pump,  and  so  on  ? — The 
engine  man,  who  was  really  the  man,  is  dead  ;  he  died  about  a  month  ago,  I  think  ;  but 
there  is  another  man  who  I  believe  will  be  able  to  give  you  information.  Miller. 

5781.  {Mr.  Simon.)  It  is  of  course  a  very  important  matter  whether  upon  any 
occasion  pumping  was  continued  after  the  turn  of  the  tide  ? — {Mr.  Main)  We  shall  be 
able  to  show  you  satisfactorily  that  it  never  was. 

5782.  {Chairman)  You  will  produce  such  evidence  as  may  well  be  obtainable  upon 
that  subject  to  morrow  ? — Yes. 

5783.  {Mr.  Simon)  Are  you  cognizant  of  any  filth  passing  into  the  stream  at  any 
short  distance  above  the  point  at  which  you  drew  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Nicholson)  I  should  state  also,  which  is  rather  an  important  feature,  that  the 
basin  of  the  Tyne  itself  comprises  an  extent  of  1,100  square  miles. 

5784<.  {Chairman)  The  water  borne  by  the  Tyne  is  a  volume  derivable  from  a 
drainage  area  of  1,100  square  miles  ? — Yes. 

5785.  {Mr.  Bateman)  About  700,000  acres  ?— Yes. 

578G.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Main)  Then  you  have  nothing  further  to  offer  ? — Nothing 
further  excepting  the  facts  which  I  have  gone  into  as  to  the  mortality  ;  showing  that 
the  water  did  not  influence  the  mortality. 

5787.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  the  short  result  of  your  inquiries,  especially  if  you 
will  go  into  it  further  in  detail,  and  ascertain  more  carefully,  through  the  registrars,  the 
whole  mortality  in  Grainger  Street,  Nuns'  Street,  Market  Street,  West  Clayton  Street, 
and  so  on  ? — I  have  specially  excluded  those  streets  from  any  analysis,  because  I 
thought  you  might  consider  them  picked  streets. 

5788.  So  they  were,  no  doubt,  but  still  they  had  the  cholera  and  Whittle  Dean  water 
there  ? — Tliey  were  all  supplied  with  Whittle  Dean  water,  and  I  believe  disease  was 
exceedingly  liglit  in  those  streets. 

5789.  Can  you  undertake  in  concert  with  the  local  registrar  to  ascertain  those  facts  ? — 
I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  ;  if  he  is  willing  to  furnish  me  with  the  information  I  will  go 
into  it. 

5790.  {Mr.  Simon)  Would  your  books  at  the  same  time  enable  you  to  inform  us  as  to 
the  number  of  water-closets  ? — I  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  that. 

5791.  {Chairman)  It  would  have  a  very  important  bearing,  of  course,  if  you  could 
show  what  you  hint  at,  namely,  that  Whittle  Dean  water  and  water-closet  supply  were 
generally  co-existent  with  a  very  light  mortality  ? — I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that. 

5792.  {Mr.  Bateman)  I  have  just  been  glancing  over  my  notes,  and  I  find  that 
Dr.  Headlam,  Dr.  Humble,  Mr.  Gibb,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Sang,  Sir  John  Fife  even, 
Mr.  Rayne,  and  many  other  gentlemen  all  agree  that  the  water  was  bad,  bad  in 
different  ways  ;  and  some  say  there  was  a  bad  smell  positively.  I  take  it  that  during  tlie 
time  of  the  cholei'a,  at  its  outbreak  at  all  events,  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  would  be 
obtained  from  Whittle  Dean  and  one-third  from  the  Tyne  ? — Yes. 

5793.  I  dare  say  that  during  the  period  when  the  water  was  so  low,  you  have  been 
frequently  at  Whittle  Dean? — I  was  just  once  there. 

5794.  Was  there  during  that  period  much  vegetation  about  the  reservoirs  ? — None  at 
all  ;  the  men  there  are  constantly  employed  in  keeping  it  clean ;  there  are  two  men. 

5795.  If  two  men  are  constantly  emplo3^ed  in  keeping  it  clean,  they  must  have 
something  to  do  probably  ? — Very  little  ;  they  never  allow  the  vegetation  to  increase. 

{Mr.  Nicholson)  There  is  no  vegetation  whatever  below  the  penning  of  any  of  the 
resei^voirs  ;  but  the  vegetation  which  they  keep  clean  is  on  the  penning  ;  it  comes  up 
through  the  penning. 

5796.  When  the  reservoirs  are  full,  at  the  margin  of  the  reservoirs  some  amount  of 
vegetation  will  take  place  ? — {Mr.  Main)  Yes. 

{Mr.  Nicholson)  Not  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoirs. 

5797.  But  round  the  margin  of  each  reservoir  I  apprehend  vegetation  will  take  place? 
— Above  the  i^enning  and  upon  the  penning. 
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•5798.  As  the  vegetation  decays  there  will  probably  be  some  amount  of  animalculfe  in 
existence  there  ? — It  is  carefully  taken  off ;  the  grass  growing  is  carefully  cut  down, 
the  Aveeds  are  pulled  up  and  they  are  taken  off 

5799.  From  your  observation,  can  you  or  not  give  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  character 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  when  it  gets  very  low  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  equally  pure 
save  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  when  it  is  made  muddy  by  agitation  of  the  wind,  as  I 
have  described  ;  but  certainly  no  vegetation  can  effect  it. 

5800.  Is  there  anything  like  stagnation  in  the  reservoirs,  are  they  ever  when  so  low 
in  such  a  condition  that  the  wind  cannot  get  at  them  so  as  to  agitate  the  Avater  ? — The 
very  fact  that  the  -wind  does  blow  over  them  causes  a  disturbance  of  the  water. 

5801.  But  when  the  wind  is  not  blowing,  would  the  water  be  so  unruffled  as  to  become 
in  a  measure  stagnant  ? — Certainly  not  that  part  from  which  we  draw  the  water.  It  is 
possible  that  some  portions  high  up,  when  it  is  low,  might  be  to  some  extent  stagnant,  but 
not  where  we  take  it  from. 

5802.  Having  seen  the  reservoirs,  I  know  that  there  is  no  timber  upon  them  : — No 
timber,  and  no  leaves  can  get  into  the  water. 

5803.  It  is  difiiculfc  to  account  for  the  positive  assurance  of  everybody  that  the  water 
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was  not  good,  and  for  the  equally  positive  assurance 
unpleasant  to  the  smell  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in 

water  both  before  and  since,  it  was  not  good ;  but  that  it  stank  I  most  certainly  cannot 
admit. 

5804.  {Chairman.)  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes? — So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I 
admit  that  the  water  might  be  drawn  from  the  taps  in  various  places,  which  might  stink 
under  certain  circumstances  ;  but  not  when  taken  direct  from  us. 

5805.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  liave  no  filters  at  Whittle  Dean? — No. 

5806.  Have  you  any  strainer  of  fine  quality  ? — Yes,  a  very  fine  wire  gauze. 

5807.  How  many  strands  to  the  inch  1 — I  think  forty-five. 

5808.  Copper  wire  ? — Copper  wire. 

5809.  A  very  large  surfixce  ? — Yes. 

5810.  Through  which  the  water  passes  before  passing  into  the  pipes  ? — Yes. 

5811.  Sufficiently  effectual  to  prevent  any  vegetation  being  carried  into  the  pipes? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

5812.  Are  you  aware  whether  a  plant  called  chara  vulgaris,  or  chara  flexilis  gTOwa 
upon  the  margin  of  the  v/ater  at  all,  where  it  is  received  into  the  reservoirs  ? — I  do  not 
know  the  plant  which  you  speak  of,  but  there  is  surprisingly  little  vegetation  around  it ; 
and  in  fact  none,  Avith  the  exception  of  that  which  comes  from  the  openings  of  the 
penning. 

5813.  -You  may  possibly  have  heard  of  a  case  at  Dundee,  where  the  water  had  a  strong 
fishy  flavour  Avhen  drawn  from  the  pipes,  the  reason  of  Avhich  was  endeavoured  to  be 
dLscoA'ered,  and  it  was  attributed  to  the  plant  I  have  named  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

5814.  {Chairman  to  Ifr.  Main?)  I  think  I  noAV  understand  the  bearing  of  the  table 
you  recently  handed  in,  and  will  put  one  or  two  questions  to  you.  In  the  year  1839  I 
find  there  was  a  mortality  of  30'7  per  mille  ;  did  Newcastle,  in  that  year,  obtain  its  supply 
of  water  from  the  Tyne  ? — Yes. 

5815.  In  18il  there  was  a  mortality  of  29"2  per  miUe ;  and  Newcastle  got  its  water 
fix)xn  the  Tyne  also? — Yes. 

5816.  In  184!6  the  mortality  was  36'2  per  mille  ;  and  it  then  also  got  its  Avater  fi'om 
the  Tyne  ?— Yes. 

5817.  In  18-1<7  the  mortality  was  32-8  per  mille  ;  and  then  also  it  got  its  water  from 
the  Tyne  ?— Yes. 

5818.  In  1849,  when  Newcastle  did  not  get  its  water  from  the  Tyne,  the  mortality  was 
still  as  high  as  29 "1  per  mille? — Yes. 

5819.  In  1850  again  when  it  did  get,  for  some  time,  its  water  from  the  Tyne,  there 
was  a  mortality  of  23'8  per  mille  only  ? — Which  was  beloAV  the  average  considerably,  and 
that  Avas  a  year  in  which  Ave  used  the  river  water  for  three  months  iu  a  larger  proportion 
than  Ave  used  it  this  last  year. 

5820.  In  1852  again  the  mortality  was  29*7  per  mille  ;  did  you  then  get  any  water 
from  the  Tyne  ? — Not  any, 

5821.  In  1853  it  AA-as  43-3,  and  you  then,  for  ten  weeks,  got  water  from  the  Tyne  ? — 
Yes. 

5822.  Therefore,  Avhat  I  understand  you  to  wish  to  say  is  that  the  rates  of  mortality 
have  not  been  strictly  proportionate  to  the  use  or  disuse  of  Tyne  Avater  ? — That  is  the 
point  Avhich  I  wish  to  mention. 

5823.  You  draAV  our  attention  to  that  fact,  that  there  is  no  exact  ratio  betAveen  the  use 
of  Tyne  Avater  and  the  increase  of  the  rates  of  mortality  ? — Yes. 

(il/r.  Nicholsov .)  I  also  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  another  fact  Avith  refer- 
ence to  North  Shields,  Avliich  is  this  :  that,  whereas,  during  the  previous  epidemic  there 
Avas  a  great  mortality,  between  that  time  and  the  present  they  have  not,  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  altered  the  Avater  supply,  and  yet,  during  the  present  time,  they  have  almost 
entirely  esctxped.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  inquired  thoroughly  into  the  water 
supplied  to  North  Shields,  you  would  find  its  quality  at  all  times  very  bad,  and  worse 
than  at  the  veiy  worat  times  Avhen  Ave  took  the  water  from  the  river.    Aaid  Avith  refer- 
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Mr.  E.  Nicholson  ence  to  the  colour  of  the  water  from  the  Tyne,  I  was  going  to  make  this  other  observation, 
and  that  Darlington,  Stockton,  and  Middlesborough  are  supplied  with  water  pumped  from  the 

Mr.  D.  D.  Main.   Tees  ;  and  that  the  water  in  the  Tees  is  certainly  coloured  inore  highly  than  the  water  in 
^       the  Tyne  was  coloured.    I  have  seen  at  Darlington  particularly  water  exceedingly  highly 
25th  Jan.  1854.     coloiired,  almost  like  sherry,  more  so  certainly  than  ever  it  appeared  in  Newcastle  ;  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  wells,  is  the  usual  supply  to  those  towns. 

{Mr.  Main)  The  next  point  to  which  I  would  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  is,  that  many  people  were  alarmed  by  the  statements  which  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  respecting  the  quality  of  the  company's  water,  and  that  they  then 
took  to  drinking  spring  water.  I  understand  that  the  spring  water  in  the  town  has 
been  analysed  by  Dr.  Eichardson,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  I  should  like  that  the  analyses  of 
the  water  of  those  different  springs  should  be  placed  against  those  of  the  Whittle  Dean 
water. 

5824.  (Chairman.)  Certainly.  Have  you  those  analyses  here  ? — I  have  not  got 
them  ;  I  have  not  indeed  seen  them,  but  Dr.  Richardson  has  them.  I  understand  they 
are  very  unfavourable. 

5825.  Will  he  be  able  to  produce  them  ? — {Mr.  Nicholson.)  He  was  in  the  room  the 
other  day,  waiting  to  give  his  evidence,  I  know.  We  have  no  connection  with 
Dr.  Richardson ;  he  is  quite  an  independent  chemist.  I  only  happened  to  see  him  in 
the  room. 

5826.  (Mr.  Boieman)  You  mean  us  to  infer  that  had  they  continued  drinking  your 
water  they  might  have  been  better  off  than  they  were  after  taking  the  spring  water  ? — 
I  do  not  know.    I  think  myself  that  the  water  had  no  influence  one  way  or  the  other. 

5827.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — I  was  told  that  several  of  the  wells,  at 
the  particular  time  when  tlie  cholera  was  raging  in  the  town,  were  very  impure,  which  at 
other  times  were  remarkably  good.  There  is  a  well  in  the  Shades  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  coolness  of  its  water,  and  its  bright  sparkling  appearance.  I  was  informed  at  the 
time,  that  in  September  the  water  of  that  well  smelt  like  rotten  eggs.  I  think  the 
atmosphere  at  that  time  was  in  a  very  peculiar  state.  I  know  that  along  the  Jesmond 
Road  there  was  a  field  of  turnips  which  smelt  so  very  offensively  that  the  inhabitants 
believed  there  had  been  something  improper  placed  there. 

5828.  You  are  aware  of  the  habitual  stinking  of  turnip  fields  from  mildew  disease  ? 
—Yes. 

(Mr.  Nicholson.)  It  was  not  the  smell  fi^-om  a  turnip  field  in  the  usual  state,  but  a 
stench.  I  passed  it  every  morning  and  night.  This  was  stinking,  I  am  afraid,  from  the 
turnips  being  rotten  themselves.  Not  only  did  it  smell  badly,  but  the  parties  com- 
plained. There  was  such  a  smell  from  that  turnip  field  as  I  never  smelt  frouj  a  turnip 
field  before,  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  be  within  turnip  fields  for  the  whole  of  my  life. 

5829.  (Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Main.)  On  the  occasion  when  you  went  to  the  reservoir,  was 
its  store  of  water  at  its  lowest  ? — No. 

5830.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  get  evidence  upon  the  point  whether,  when 
it  got  to  its  low  level,  there  was  any  smell  ? — I  can  bring  the  superintendent  down. 

5831.  It  has  been  so  very  positively  stated  that  the  water  imder  circumstances,  not  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  suspicious  at  first  sight,  had  an  unpleasant  smell,  that  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  get  all  the  evidence  we  can  on  that  subject  ? — We  shall  be  able  to  give  you 
distinct  evidence  on  that  as  well  as  on  the  other  point.  There  are  some  other  facts  which 
I  should  like  to  bring  before  the  Commissioners. 

5832.  (Chairman)  In  this  paper  ? — Yes. 

5833.  Just  mention  them  ? — Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  personal  inquiry  which 
Dr.  Lewis  and  myself  made  through  the  town  for  three  or  four  days.  Dr.  Waller  Lewis, 
who  was  sent  down  especially  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
water,  states  that  "  after  careful  inquiry  for  three  or  four  consecutive  days,  there  could 
"  not  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  individual,  any  who  had  continued  to  drink 
"the  company's  water  during  the  whole  of  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September." 
The  individual  who  thus  continued  to  drink  the  Whittle  Dean  water  during  these  three 
months  was  Mr.  Burdon,  of  Westgate  Street,  a  county  magistrate.  He  lives  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  vicar's  pump,  the  water  of  which  is  reckoned  the  best  in  the  town, 
and  his  statement  to  us  upon  that  subject  was,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
drinking  the  water  of  the  vicar's  pump  ;  that  he  had  found  it  occasionally  nauseous  both 
in  smell  and  taste  ;  that  it  stank  in  twelve  hours  ;  that  it  had  frequently  brought  on  an 
attack  of  diarrhcea  ;  he  believed  that  it  drained  St.  John's  churchyard;  that  he  had 
continued  to  drink  the  company's  water  without  suffering  any  inconvenience. 

5834.  I  understand  the  gentleman  whom  you  have  named  to  have  said  that  the  water 
of  the  vicar's  pump,  usually  bright  and  agreeable,  became  during  this  epidemic  offensive, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  use  of  it  ? — Yes. 

5835.  And  that  he  preferred  the  Whittle  Dean  company's  water  to  the  vicar's  pump 
water  at  that  time  during  the  epidemic  ? — He  stated  that  the  vicar's  pump  water  had 
made  him  ill,  and  that  he  had  been  perfectly  well  while  he  had  drank  the  Whittle  Dean 
water. 

5836.  Was  that  statement  made  by  Mr.  Burdon  to  you,  or  in  your  hearing? — It  was 
made  both  to  Dr.  Lewis  aoad,  to  layself. 
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5837.  Any  further  evidence  on  that  point,  namely,  as  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
springs,  which  might  possibly  be  attributable  to  this  strange  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
anything  else,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  receive? — I  would  mention  the  case  of 
Mr.  Winship,  who  gave  in  evidence  that  the  water  company's  water  stank,  that  he  sent 
to  the  Blackett  s  Pant,  and  it  also  smelt.  The  Blackett's  Pant  is  reckoned  very  good 
water. 

5838.  Is  it  supplied  by  you  ? — No. 

5839.  Is  Blackett's  Pant  supplied  from  a  spring  ? — It  is  supplied  from  the  Leazes,  from 
a  colliery  working.  The  spring  is  on  the  Leazes,  in  conjunction  with  a  colliery  working. 
I  would  mention  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  lives  in 
Lovaine  Crescent.  He  continued  to  drink  the  water  all  the  time.  He  was  in  the  town 
all  the  time  of  the  cholera,  and  neither  he  nor  his  family  had  any  attack.  His  next  door 
neighbour  was  alarmed  at  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers  and  drank  Seltzer  Avater,  and 
he  had  a  severe  attack  of  cholera.  I  may  further  mention  the  case  of  Mr.  Harford,  in 
Regent  Terrace.  That  gentleman  shut  off  the  water  for  a  fortnight,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  (he  had  been  using  the  well  water  in  his  house)  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  wife  and  daughter  of  cholera.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  occupy  the  Commissioners 
further. 

6840.  The  impression  which  we  have  derived  as  to  the  quality  of  the  well  water  here 
is  not  favourable.  We  shall  be  glad  to  take  in  detail  Dr.  Richardson's  evidence  ? — -There 
is  just  one  other  point  which  I  would  bring  before  the  Commissioners  ;  that  is,  with 
reference  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Gavin.  I  did  not  hear  all  his  evidence,  but  I 
■understood  him  to  say  that  the  supply  of  water  for  sanitary  purposes  was  deficient. 

6841,  You  would  hardly  dispute  that,  would  you? — Yes,  decidedly. 

5842.  As  you  were  drawing  water  from  the  Tyne  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the 
inhabitants,  there  was  none  to  spare  for  washing  the  streets,  surely  ? — We  used  an 
immense  quantity.  There  was  no  water  obtained  from  any  source  except  from  the 
company. 

5843.  No  floating  engine  brought  up  from  Shields  ? — No ;  it  was  suggested,  but  never 
brought. 

5844.  {Mr.  Simon.)  So  that  all  the  washing  of  the  streets  was  done  at  the  expense  of 
your  already  slender  store  ? — It  was.  On  the  8th  of  August  the  corporation  commenced 
the  washing  out  of  the  lanes  and  the  flushing  of  the  sewers,  from  the  8th  of  August  to 
the  17th  of  December.  They  used  the  water  in  that  way  for  eighty-three  days.  When 
they  first  commenced  they  did  not  do  it  every  day  ;  afterwards,  when  cholera  broke  out, 
they  did  it  every  day  ;  and  I  find  that  the  average  quantity  taken  in  that  way  per  diem 
was  21,000  gallons,  and  that  the  total  quantity  used  in  that  way  for  flushing  the  sewers 
and  washing  the  lanes  was  1,743,000  gallons. 

5845.  Going  down  to  the  17th  of  December? — Yes. 

5846.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  judicious  economy,  if  you  could  have  efi'ected  it,  to 
have  used  only  river  water  for  cleansing  the  streets  ? — We  could  not  possibly  do  it. 

5847.  The  construction  of  your  works  would  not  allow  it  ? — No. 

(Mr.  Nicholson.)  The  two  descriptions  of  water,  as  I  have  stated  before,  were  mixed. 

5848.  {Chairman^  You  had  no  means  of  pumping  except  by  pumping  into  your  main 
outside  the  town  ? — None  whatever. 

(Mr.  Main.)  I  may  state,  also,  that  a  very  large  additional  consumption  of  water  this 
year  was  occasioned  by  our  having  contracted  to  supply  the  public  subscription  baths  in 
Northumberland  Street.  The  water  with  which  the  baths  were  supplied  was  formerly 
taken  from  Spital  Tongues.  It  was  very  bad,  and  this  year  they  got  the  Whittle  Dean 
company  to  supply  them.  The  quantity  per  week  which  they  took  was  175,000  gallons. 
Then  the  corporation  batlis  in  the  New  Road  would  have  very  likely  the  same  quantity. 
I  find  that,  between  Maj^  and  November  1853,  there  were  10,000  warm  baths  at  the 
baths  in  the  New  Road.  Then  the  workhouse,  which  only  came  on  last  year,  consumes 
14,000  gallons  per  week. 

5849.  (Mr.  Simon.)  At  the  first  establishment  of  baths  and  Avash-houses,  do  you  say 
that  theyused  175,000  gallons  aweek? — At  the  public  subscription  baths  in  Northumberland 
Street  ;  it  is  a  different  establishment  from  the  corporation  baths  and  wash-houses  ;  they 
used  that  quantity  during  the  summer.    There  is  a  very  large  plunge  bath. 

5850.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  happen  ever  to  have  been  at  the  corporation  baths  and 
wash-houses  ? — Several  times. 

5851.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaints  made  ? — I  never  heard  any  complaints  made 
about  the  warm  baths  ;  I  have  heard  the  plunge  bath  complained  of 

5852.  In  what  respect? — That  the  arrangement  of  it  is  not  good  ;  it  is  a  dark  looking 
place. 

5853.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  complaints  made  with  reference  to  the  baths  and 
wash-houses  ? — The  only  other  complaint  which  I  heard  with  regard  to  the  baths  and 
wash-houses  was  that  there  were  not  two  entrances,  one  for  females  and  the  other  for 
males.    The  females  were  thus  debarred  from  using  the  baths. 

5854.  It  had  been  stated  to  us  that  other  complaints  have  been  made  ;  did  you  never 
chance  to  hear  any  others  ? — I  never  heard  any  others. 

{Mr.  Main.)  Another  very  large  source  of  consumption  during  the  year  was  that  the 
corporation  had  converted  several  of  the  large  public  privies  into  public  water-closets. 
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5855.  At  what  time  did  they  do  that? — In  1852  ;  but  we  did  not  feel  it  so  much  ia 
]852  as  we  felt  it  in  1853.    There  are  six  of  those  large  public  water-closets. 

5856.  (il/r.  Simon  to  Mr.  Main.)  You  would  not  consider  any  of  these  expenditures 
in  water  for  particular  purposes  to  be  beyond  the  ordinary  claims  that  you  might  expect 
to  be  made  upon  you ;  they  are  claims  which  you,  I  presume,  would  recognize  as  among 
those  for  which  a  water  company  is  organized  ?—  Certainly  ;  I  was  only  showing  that  the 
consumption  had  very  much  increased  this  year. 

5857.  But  you  would  look  upon  them  as  claims  for  which  it  would  be  ^''our  business  to 
provide  in  establishing  your  reservoirs  and  works  ? — Certainly. 

5858.  You  would  take  them  into  your  calculation  ? — Yes. 

5859.  (Chairman)  In  the  paper  which  you  have  put  in  you  only  mention  four  pants. 
In  the  paper  which  we  have  got  from  the  town  surveyor  there  are  seven  mentioned  as 
supplied  with  water  by  the  Whittle  Dean  company  ;  will  you  just  look  through  it  and 
see  which  of  those  you  identify  ? — There  is  one  for  the  Manors  Hospital  which  I  did  not 
include ;  it  is  hardly  a  public  pant.  I  did  not  include  the  Vegetable  Market  nor  the 
Fish  Market  pant  either. 

5860.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Are  they  accessible  to  tlie  public  at  all  hours  ? — They  are  accessible, 
but  I  think  they  are  not  generally  used  by  the  public. 

5861.  Why  not  ? — For  instance,  the  Fish  Market  is  surrounded  by  offices  principally  on 
the  quay  side. 

5862.  (Ohairraan.)  These  three,  the  Vegetable  Market,  the  Manor's  Hospital,  and  the 
Fish  Market  you  do  not  include,  as  not  being  of  any  importance  ? — No. 

5863.  Have  you  any  other  point  ? — No. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  Tyne  water  made  by  Br.  R.  D.  Thompson,  ■wJdch  is 
alluded  to  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Grainger  and  of  Dr.  Gavin,  and  %vhich  is  objected 
Vide  Q.  5443  5        to  by  Mr.  Nicholson  in  his  evidence  foregoing,  ovnng  to  the  zuater  having  been  taken 
ante.  two  or  three  hours  after  instead  of  before  loiv  xvater  and  oiot  having  been  filtered. 

It  should  also  be  added  that  the  Tyne  water  was  mixed  with  double  its  oivn  bulk 
or  quoMtity  of  Whittle  Dean  water  before  being  supplied  to  the  town. 

Report  on  Water  taken  from  the  Tyne  at  Elswick,  October  17th  1853,  two  .  or  three 

hours  after  low  water. 

The  water,  when  drawn  from  the  jar  in  which  it  was  conveyed  from  Newcastle  to 
London,  was  turbid,  from  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter,  mechanically 
diffused  in  the  form  of  flocks  throughout  the  mass  of  fluid.  When  this  foreign  matter 
was  allowed  to  subside,  the  water  presented  a  brownish  aspect,  similar  to  the  colour 
possessed  by  water  which,  after  a  fall  of  rain,  has  passed  over  a  soil  impregnated  with 
peaty  or  vegetable  substances.  On  separating  the  mechanically  diffused  flocks  which,  on 
agitation,  had  imparted  a  muddiness  to  the  water,  they  were  found  to  consist  of  organized 
forms,  similar  to  the  appearances  presented  by  infusorial  animals,  or  diatomaceous  beings, 
vdiich  have  been  claimed  as  belonging,  according  to  some,  to  the  animal,  and,  according 
to  others,  to  the  vegetable  world.  These  animal  or  vegetable  beings  were  infested  with 
large  numbers  of  very  distinct  animalculEe,  or  vibrios,  which  were  sporting  about  with 
immense  activity  and  courting  the  shade  of  the  living  fLocky  masses.  I  found  the  weight 
of  this  foreign  matter  to  amount  in  the  gallon  to  4 '5  02  grains  ;  of  this  only  -545  grains 
was  matter  destructible  by  heat.  The  remainder  consisted  principally  of  silica,  and  still 
retained  an  organized  form,  corresponding  apparently  with  the  shields  of  the  diatomacete 
previously  mentioned.  These  possessed  a  reddish  hue,  from  the  presence  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  either  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  organized 
forms,  or  Avas  derived  from  a  minute  portion  of  sand,  which  may  have  been  diffused 
through  the  water.  The  presence  of  these  living  forms  in  water  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city,  it  appears  to  me,  cannot  be  viewed  as  otherwise  than  highly  objectionable  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  acquainted  as  we  are  now  with  the  influence  which  the  lower  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  exercise  in  nature.  In  addition  to  these  decided  forms 
presented  by  the  organic  matter  described,  I  found  no  less  than  2-68  grains  per  gallon  of 
vegetable  matter,  dissolved  or  finely  diffused  throughout  the  water,  and  which  was  in  a 
condition  approximate  to  that  of  organization,  since  it  contained  a  considerable  amount 
of  siliceous  inorganic  matter. 

The  total  quantity  of  matter,  therefore,  derived  from  organized  sources,  which  I  found 
to  exist  in  the  water,  amounted  to  no  less  than  7"172  grains  per  gallon.  This  must  be 
viewed  as  a  large  amount,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  total  solid 
constituents  in  the  gallon  Avere  15 '6 62  grains.  The  organic  matter  contained  in  the 
analysis  thus  approximated  to  one-half  of  the  foreign  ingredients. 

I  have  also  been  able  to  obtain  indications  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  water, 
from  which  it  is  rendered  probable  that  human  excretions  are  mingled  with  the  river,  a 
circumstance  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  reference  to  the  well  waters  of 
Glasgow,  and  which  renders  river  water,  and  still  more  strongly  the  well  waters  sunk  in. 
towns  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable  for  domestic  use  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  Avarned  by  an  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  health,  will  no  longer  consent  to  be  supplied  with  river 
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water,  teeming  with  organized  life,  or  with  Avell  water,  drawn  from  pits  communicating  3Ir.  R.  Nicholson 
Avitli  the  common  sewers  of  cities,  from  which  they  are  tlioroughly  impregnated  with  and 
human  excretions  in  solution.  -^^''^  ^-  ^' 

The  river  water  of  Newcastle  I  consider,  both  from  my  acquaintance  with  the  locality    ^,  ^  J~ir'l854 
and  from  the  present  analysis,  to  be  a  most  improper  source  of  supply  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city.    The  constituents  of  the  water  in  the  imperial  gallon  are  as  follows  : 

Siliceous  shields  of  diatomaceee         -         .         _     3'957  grains. 

Organic  matter  accompanying  the  preceding  -       -       -545  ,, 

Organic  matter  from  the  filtered  water        -         •      2'680  „ 

Carbonate  of  lime       ------  1-180 

Siliceous  matter  _____  — 

Sulphate  of  lime         -       -       -       -       -       -     3 '3 30  „ 

Sulphate  of  magnesia   -----       -190  „ 

Chloride  of  magnesium  1      .       .       .  .  3-'~80 

Chloride  of  sodium       J  '  5> 


15'662  grains, 
Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Ed., 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  31st  October  1853. 


Mr.  David  Darling  Main,  further  examined.  Mr.  D.  D.  Main. 

5864;.  (Mr.  Simon)  You  are  going  to  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  some  information,  that    30th  Jan.  1854. 

you  have  collected,  with  respect  to  certain  deaths  from  cholera  that   occurred  in   

Mr.  Grainger's  property  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  made  a  personal  survey  of  Mr.  Grainger's  property, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  give  some  information  upon  it. 

5865.  Have  you  examined  Clayton  Street,  and  Clayton  Street  West,  Grainger  Street, 
Grey  Street,  Hood  Street,  Leazes  Terrace,  Market  Street,  Nelson  Street,  Nun's  Street, 
and  Shakespeare  Street  ? — Yes. 

5866.  Containing  in  all  261  self-contained  houses  ? — Yes. 

5867.  (Chairman.)    Besides  other   tenemented  houses,  in  which  were  thirty-three 
tenants  or  families  occupying  one  room  each  ?•— Yes. 

5868.  Sixty-six  tenants  occupying  two  rooms  each  ? — Yes. 

5869.  Forty-seven  tenants  occupying  three  rooms  each  ? — Yes. 

5870.  And  seven  tenants  occupying  four  rooms  and  above  ? — Yes. 

5871.  Altogether  there  were  414  difiei'ent  tenants  or  families  in  those  streets? — 
Yes. 

5872.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Representing  a  population  of  2,070  ? — Yes. 

5873.  (Chairman.)  Estimating  five  persons  to  the  tenant  or  family  ? — Yes,  five  to  a 
family. 

5874.  (Mr.  Simon)  Those  414  tenants  or  families  were  so  well  provided  with  water- 
closets  as  to  have  517  of  them  ? — That  is  including  the  shops  and  offices.  There  are  136 
shops  and  thirty-five  offices  in  those  streets  which  are  not  included  in  the  dwelling- 
houses. 

5875.  (Chairman)  During  the  day,  then,  at  all  events,  the  inhabitants  of  those  shops 
and  offices  would  be  so  many  more  added  to  the  population  of  those  streets,  over  and 
above  the  2,070  inhabitants  of  the  dwelling-houses  there  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent  they 
would. 

5876.  (Mr.  Simon)  In  this  population  of  2,070  and  upwards,  there  were  twenty-eight 
deaths  ? — Yes. 

5877.  (Chairman)  Of  the  261  self-contained  dwelling-houses,  how  many  were  supplied 
by  your  water  company  ? — 255. 

5878.  Of  the  thirty-three  tenants  occupying  one  room  each,  how  many  were  supijlied  ? 
—Thirty. 

5879.  Of  the  sixty-six  tenants  occupying  two  rooms  each,  how  many  were  supplied  ?— 
Sixty-three. 

5880.  Of  the  forty-seven  tenants  occupying  three  rooms  each  ? — Forty-two  were  supplied 
by  the  water  company. 

5881.  Of  the  seven  occupying  four  rooms  and  above  each  ? — Six. 

5882.  What  number  of  those  2,070  people,  then,  do  you  compute  to  have  water  supply 
from  your  company? — 1,980,  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  resident  population. 

.  5883.  How  many  of  the  136  shops  were  supplied  by  you? — 101. 

5884.  How  many  of  the  thirty-five  offices  ? — Thirty -two. 

5885.  How  many  of  the  517  water-closets? — 494. 

5886.  (Mr.  Simon)  We  find  that  in  Clayton  Street  there  died  eleven  persons  of 
cholera  ? — Yes. 

5887.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  those  cases  ? — The  first  case  in  Clayton  Street 
that  I  examined  occurred  in  an  eating  house.  The  old  lady  who  keeps  the  house  showed 
it  to  me  from  top  to  bottom,  and  I  certainly  never  saw  a  cleaner  house  in  my  life  ;  but 
she  told  me  that  the  person  who  died  was  a  lodger  of  very  drunken  habits. 
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Mr.  D.  D.  Main.      5888.  {Ghainnan.)  Ai-e  you  speaking  of  a  case  that  occurred  in  Clayton  Street  East, 
— —  near  the  corner  of  Nelson  Street,  behind  the  market  ? — Yes.    The  lodger  was  represented 

30tli  Jan.  1854.    to  be  a  man  of  veiy  di-unken  irregular  habits  ;  he  came  home  at  all  hours  of  the  nio-ht 

  very  drunk.    The  night  on  which  he  died  he  came  home  about  the  middle  of  the  night, 

and  he  was  found  next  morning  dead  in  the  water-closet. 

5889.  {Mr.  Simon)  Was  there  anything  very  decided  to  connect  his  death  with 
cholera  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  to  ascertain  that  his  death  was  from 
cholera ;  but  his  death  is  registered  as  a  cholera  death. 

5890.  {Mr.  Newton.)  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  attended  by  any  one  ? — No ;  he 
was  found  dead  in  the  morning. 

5891.  Was  he  registered  without  any  medical  certificate  as  to  the  cause  of  death?  I 

know  nothing  of  that ;  I  merely  took  the  name  from  the  registrar. 

5892.  {Chairman)  What  was  your  second  case  ?— It  was  in  the  same  street. 

5893.  {Mr.  Simon.)  A  little  way  further  down? — Yes. 

5894.  Was  it  one  case  or  more  ? — There  were  four  deaths  in  that  house. 

5895.  {Chairman)  What  were  the  circumstances  ? — One  of  the  water-closets  was 
stopped  up,  and  the  smell  was  not  good  from  it ;  but,  in  addition,  one  of  the  tenants 
was  a  dealer  in  feathers.  I  requested  the  man  to  show  me  into  the  room  containing 
those  feathers,  and  I  found  a  close  sickening  smell. 

5896.  {Mr.  Simon)  And  there  was  a  stink  arising  from  the  water-closet  also  ? — Yes. 

5897.  Was  the  water-closet  on  the  basement  ? — One  was,  and  one  at  the  top  of  the 
house. 

5898.  Which  was  obstructed  ? — The  one  at  the  bottom. 

5899.  Which  was  the  next  case  ?— The  next  was  a  Little  further  along,  a  person  also  of 
irregular  habits  ;  he  used  to  come  home  at  all  hours  of  the  night  drunk.  There  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  house  that  I  could  see. 

5900.  Was  it  ventilated  at  the  back  ? — Yes,  I  looked  particularly  at  the  ventilation. 
The  houses,  though  behind  the  market,  are  not  erected  flush  with  the  market ;  there  is  a 
sloping  ridge  allowing  for  ventilation. 

.5901.  The  next  ? — The  next  was  a  very  old  woman.  I  coidd  see  nothing  objectionable 
about  the  house. 

5902.  {Mr.  Totun  Clerk.)  Were  these  all  really  cholera  cases  ? — They  were  all  taken 
from  the  registrar  as  such. 

5903.  {Mr.  Hamond)  Was  there  a  medical  certificate  attached  to  each? — I  know 
nothing  of  that. 

5904.  {Mr.  Simon)  The  next  ? — The  next  occurred  in  a  fruit  shop  ;  the  person  lived 
under  the  fi'uit  shop  in  a  cellar  kitchen. 

5905.  Was  the  water-closet  in  good  condition  there  ? — Yes. 

5906.  {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  Water-closets  are  subject  to  inconvenience  in  frost  ? — I  have 
found  several  of  them  stopped. 

5907.  It  is  useful  to  have  a  privy  too  ? — Some  of  Mr.  Grainger's  houses  have  privies, 
but  they  are  all  more  or  less  provided  with  water-closets  in  addition. 

5908.  {Mr.  Simon.)  What  is  tiie  next  case  ? — No.  53,  still  on  the  same  side  of  Clayton 
Street.  There  was  a  death  there,  but  I  could  see  no  apparent  cause  for  it ;  the  house 
was  clean  and  the  people  seemed  cleanly ;  the  water-closet  was  in  perfect  order,  and  there 
was  nothing  wrong  that  I  could  see. 

5909.  The  next? — The  next  was  an  old  man  about  70,  and  he  lived  adjoining  a  fruit 
shop  also.     I  might  state  that  the  inhabitants  were  warned  to  abstain  from  eating  fruit, 
and  that  it  is  possible  the  fruiterers  might  have  a  large  stock  of  fruit  on  hand  which  migh 
have  become  oflfensive. 

5910.  There  is  one  other  on  the  other  side  of  Clayton  Street  ? — There  is  just  one,  and 
it  also  adjoins  a  fruit  shop. 

5911.  {Chairman)  You  have  a  reference  to  some  other  streets  ? — That  has  finished 
Clayton  Street.  I  take  Nuns'  Street  next ;  a  person  of  the  name  ofDanby  died  there.  I 
tliink  his  death  was  among  the  first. 

5912.  What  circumstances  did  you  find  tliere  ? — I  found  nothing  except  that  he  adjoined 
a  fruit  shop  again. 

5913.  Tlie  next  ? — The  next  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Shaw  ;  he  had  been  a  delicate 
man  for  many  years.  There  was  nothing  objectionable  in  the  house  that  I  could  see. 

5914.  {Mr.  Nevjton)  Was  he  a  patient  of  yours  ? — I  am  not  a  surgeon,  but  I  was  told 
so  by  his  relatives. 

5915.  {Chairman)  Let  us  take  the  next  street  in  your  list. — The  next  street  is  Nelson 
Street  ;  tv/o  deaths  occurred  in  Nelson  Street ;  a  man  and  his  wife  were  struck  dead,  both 
in  the  same  night.  I  examined  particularly  into  that  house.  The  water-closet,  I  think,  is 
the  filthiest  that  ever  I  saw.  1  got  one  of  the  servants  to  get  a  candle  to  shew  me  it ;  it 
has  not  been  used  for  many  months,  and  the  whole  place  is  swimming  with  liquid  filtL 

5916.  Do  you  think  it  was  in  the  same  state  in  August  1853  ? — The  servant  who 
showed  me  in  said  that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  she  took  a  little  lime  to 
throw  upon  it,  and  that  she  could  not  enter  it  without  having  her  apron  up  to  her  nose 
and  momh. 

{Mr.  Newton)  I  attended  Mr.  Harrison. 
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5917.  Did  you  notice  the  same  circumstances  ? — It  is  a  very  dirty  house,  and  the  room 
is  not  water-tight. 

5918.  Did  you  notice  the  circumstance  to  which  Mr.  Main  alludes,  of  the  water-closet 
being  in  such  a  state  at  that  time  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

(Mr.  Main.)  It  is  there  now  in  the  same  state. 

5919.  And  did  the  woman  give  you  to  understand  that  it  had  been  in  the  same  state 
then  ? — Yes,  even  worse. 

5920.  Because  of  the  lime  which  she  had  thrown  iipon  it  ? — Yes  ;  she  also  said  that  the 
water-closet  had  been  out  of  order,  and  that  she  had  gob  the  plumber  to  come  to  repair  it, 
but  that  the  water-closet  was  so  filthy  that  he  would  not  enter  the  place  to  do  it.  T 
considered  that  it  was  entirely  the  fault  of  the  tenants.  I  inquired  at  Mr.  Grainger's 
office,  but  I  found  that  they  had  never  complained  there. 

5921.  Which  is  the  next  case  ? — Those  are  all  the  remarks,  I  think,  which  I  have  to 
make. 

5922.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Did  you  look  into  the  house  of  Scott,  the  tailor  ? — I  did  not. 
I  might  mention  that  I  looked  into  a  house  in  Grainger  Street,  which  is  rather  remark- 
able. The  house  itself  is  perfectly  clean,  and  supplied  with  water-closets,  but  on  each 
side  of  it  the  houses,  although  they  have  water-closets,  are  not  supplied  with  water,  and 
the  medical  gentleman  who  attended  a  person  of  the  name  of  Tiffin,  who  died,  has 
recommended  the  other  inmates  to  leave  the  house.  They  have  not  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  water-closets  of  the  houses  on  either  side  of  it. 

5923.  (Mr.  Simon.)  So  that  they  become  a  nuisance  to  the  house  which  is  between 
them  ? — Yes. 

5924.  And  in  that  house  some  one  died  of  cholera? — Yes. 

5925.  (Mr.  Hamond.)  Is  the  water  laid  on  to  that  house  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  economy  on  the  part  of  those  tenants. 

5926.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  They  will  not  use  it  ? — They  carry  the  water  to  the  water- 
closet  instead  of  having  the  pipe  to  it. 

The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper. 

WHITTLE  DEAN  WATER  COMPANY. 

Times  of  High  Water  and  Pumping  from  the  river  Tyne,  in  July,  August,  and 

September  1853, 


Mr.  D.  D.  Main. 
30th  Jan.  1854. 


Date. 

Time  of  High 
Water  at 
Newcastle. 

Commenced 
Pumping. 

Ended 
Pumping. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

u. 

H.  M. 

July 

5 

3 

30 

7 

45 

10  - 

5> 

12 

8 

10 

11 

25 

1  20 

J» 

19 

3 

26 

6 

30 

9  20 

1> 

26 

8 

17 

11 

30 

2  SO 

August 

2 

2 

12 

5 

45 

8  20 

» 

9 

7 

9 

10 

40 

12  30 

jj 

16 

2 

9 

5 

15 

7  40 

23 

7 

7 

10 

40 

1  20 

» 

30 

1 

13 

4 

7  - 

September 

6 

6 

11 

9 

25 

U  35 

}> 

13 

12 

6 

4 

85 

6  - 

n 

14 

1 

54 

5 

7  - 

(Mr.  Main.)  There  is  just  one  other  point.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  gentlemen 
who  gave  evidence  that  the  water  at  Whittle  Dean  itself  was  not  good  on  account  of  the 
small  quantity  remaining  in  the  reservoirs.  I  have  a  gentleman  here  who  is  the  manager 
of  a  large  manufactory,  which  takes  the  water  direct  from  the  Whittle  Dean  before''  it 
reaches  Newcastle,  and  before  the  Tyne  water  enters  the  pipe.  He  is  prepared  to  state 
the  amount  of  disease  that  occurred  there.  It  is  a  large  manufactory  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tyne,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Newcastle,  where  there  are  450  men  and  about 
300  people  inhabiting  houses  in  the  neighbourhood ;  he  is  here  to  state  that.  It  was 
said  that  the  Whittle  Dean  water  was  not  good  of  itself,  even  before  it  was  mixed  with 
the  Tyne  water. 

5927.  (Chai/rman)  It  was  stated  that  it  was  muddy ;  that  it  got  low,  and  that  the 
wind  dashed  the  water  against  the  earth  or  clay  below  the  stone  penning,  and  made  it 
so  ? — That  would  not  happen  more  than  one  or  two  days  throughout  the  whole  period 
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Mr.  G.  Hutchinson. 


30th  Jan.  J  854. 


Mr.  George  Hutchinson  examined. 

5928.  {Chairman?)  Are  you  the  manager  of  the  works  of  a  large  manufactory  out  on 
the  Elswick  Road  ?-~Yes. 

5929.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  in  it  ? — Between  450  and  500. 

5930.  Are  you  supplied  with  water  from  the  Whittle  Dean  company  at  a  point  in  their 
main  previous  to  the  point  where  the  Tyne  water  is  pumped  into  the  main  ? — Yes  ;  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  before  the  Tyne  Avater  is  pumped  into  their  main. 

5931.  What  amount  of  cholera  had  you  among  your  450  men? — We  only  had  three 
deaths  from  cholera ;  the  number  of  attacks  I  do  not  know. 

5932.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  works  ? — Engine  works. 

5933.  {Mr.  Totun  Clerk.)  Among  how  many? — About  470  people. 

5934.  (Chairman.)  Where  were  the  men  lodged? — Many  of  our  men  live  in  New- 
castle. We  have  about  200  of  our  people,  with  their  families,  comprising  probably  a 
popuhition  of  about  350,  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  these  houses  are  all  supplied 
witJi  AVhittle  Dean  water.    We  have  had  but  one  death  amoncr  these. 

5935.  Where  did  the  other  two  deaths  occur? — The  two  deaths  were  of 
residing  in  Newcastle,  but  working  at  our  manufactory. 

593().  How  did  you  find  the  water? — I  have  been  supplied  with  the  water  since  it 
was  first  laid  on. 

5937.  How  did  you  find  the  water  in  July,  August,  and  September  1853? — I  do  not 
recollect  anything  to  complain  of  in  the  water  at  any  time. 

593S.  You  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  discoloured  or  muddy? — No  ;  not  at  any 
time,  excepting  at  such  time  as  we  have  been  repairing  the  pipes  in  our  works. 

5939.  {Mr.  Hamond.)  I  believe  Mr.  Armstrong,  in  whose  employment  you  are,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Whittle  Dean  water  company,  is  he  not  ? — I  believe  he  is. 


were  oi  persons 


T.  JiicJtardson, 
Esq.,  Phil.  Dr. 

26th  Jan.  1854. 


Thomas  Richaedson,  Esq.,  Phil.  Dr.,  sworn. 

5940.  {Chairman)  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  making  analyses  of  waters  by 
chemical  process  ? — Yes. 

5941.  For  some  years  ? — Yes. 

5942.  Have  you,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  made  analyses  of  water  supplied  to  you  by 
the  Whittle  Dean  company  ? — Yes. 

5943.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  made  such  an  analysis  in  September  1850? — I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  dates. 

5944.  Of  water  taken  from  the  livery  stables  in  New  Bridge  Street  ? — Yes,  I  remember 
that. 

5945.  {Chairman.)  Are  those  correct  copies  of  tlje  letters  which  you  then  wrote,  and 
of  the  minutes  of  the  analysis  which  you  then  made  Quinding  two  jpapers  to  tJie  witness)  t 
— Yes,  I  think  they  are. 

Assay  Office  and  Laboratory, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  19th  Sept.  1850. 
Messrs.  the  Di]-ectors  of  the  Whittle  Dean  "Water  Company. 

Gentlemen, — We  collected  a  quantity  of  water  last  week  from  the  supply  furnished  to 
Mr.  White's  livery  stables  in  New  Bridge  Street,  in  which  we  found  -92  of  a  grain  of 
brown  vegetable  matter  in  suspension,  the  water  being,  in  other  respects,  bright  and  clear. 
Tills  is  not  a  large  quantity  of  finely  divided  matter  to  be  diffused  through  a  gallon  of 
water.  We  also  found  34-4  grs.  of  matter  in  solution  in  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
composed  of  the  usual  inorganic  and  organic  constituents.  The  water  was  free  from  any 
nitrates  or  other  matter  indicating  a  contamination  from  town  drainage.  ; 

We  are,  &c., 

Richardson  and  Browell. 


Assay  Office  and  Laboratory, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  lltli  Jan.  1854. 

Mr.  Main,  Water  Company's  Ofiice. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  my  analysis  made  the  19th  Sept 
1850.  Sample  taken  from  Mr.  White's  livery  stables.  New  Bridge  Street.  "One  quart 
"  of  this  water  left  "23  of  a  grain  of  suspended  matter  of  vegetable  origin  of  a  brown 
"  colour.  One  quart  evaporated  to  dryness  gave  8-6  grains  fixed  residue,  containing  a 
"  considerable  (quantity  of  organic  vegetable  matter.  The  inorganic  matter  consisted  of 
"  sulphate  of  lime,  some  magnesian  salts,  and  a  large  proportion  of  chlorides.  Some  slight 
"  quantity  of  carbonates  precipitated  on  boiling.    No  nitrates  present." 

I  am,  &c., 
(Signed)       Thomas  Richardson. 
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5946.  {Mr.  Simon)  Was  that  analysis  made  on  an  occasion  when  some  pumping  was  S.  Richardson,Esq. 
going  on  from  the  river  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.   

5947.  {To  Mr.  Main.)  Was  that  the  case  ? -Yes.  26th^an.  185'1. 

5948.  Was  that  water  a  combination  of  the  Tyne  water  and  the  ordinary  Whittle 
Dean  water  ? — It  was  mixed  iu  equal  quantities. 

5949.  So  that  you  could  suppose  it  to  be  comparable  to  the  water  which  you  were 
supplying  last  September? — The  water  supplied  in  1850  would  be  worse  than  the  water 
supplied  in  1853. 

5950.  It  would  contain  one-sixth  more  than  of  river  water  ? — Yes. 

5951.  {To  Dr.  Richardson)  You  found  that  the  water  contained  about  34:^  grains  of 
solid  matter  to  the  gallon  ? — Yes. 

5952.  Would  not  you  consider  that  a  large  admixture  of  solid  matter? — A  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  mixture. 

5953.  But  the  thing  being  intended  to  be  water,  and  not  soup,  would  you  not  consider 
it  rather  a  large  quantity  of  solid  matter  ? — Not  of  bi-carbonate  of  lime.  If  it  >\  as 
sulphate  of  lime  it  would  be  objectionable. 

.5954.  If  of  carbonate  of  lime,  would  you  not  consider  it  a  large  quantity  ? — A  large 
quantity  to  be  taken  regularly  as  a  drinking  water. 

5955.  And  as  a  water  for  household  purposes  ? — Certainly,  for  domestic  purposes.  It 
would  be  hard  water. 

5956.  You  speak  of  its  containing  "  the  usual  inorganic  and  organic  constituents." 
What  do  you  consider  the  usual  organic  and  inorganic  constituents  of  water  ? — Vegetable 
and  some  animal  matter,  when  water  is  supplied  from  the  sources  from  which  they 
obtain  it  here. 

5957.  What  would  that  animal  matter  be  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon  the  source  of  the 
animal  matter.  It  might  be  a  decomposition  of  the  refuse  which  collects  in  the  town  and 
percolates  through  the  strata  to  the  soui-ce  of  the  spring.  It  may  be  the  refuse  water 
from  the  sewage,  such  as  soap,  &c. 

5958.  Do  you  think  it  probable,  in  this  case,  that  such  refuse  matter  was  contained  in 
the  water  ? — It  is  possible. 

5959.  From  your  chemical  analysis,  should  you  say  that  it  was  possible  that  such 
material  was  contained  in  the  water  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question  from  tlie  notes 
which  were  made  at  the  time. 

5960.  I  infer  from  your  analysis  that  if  any  such  materials  were  ]:)reseut  they  were  in 
an  early  stage  of  their  transformation,  for  I  observe  that  you  say  that  no  nitrates  wei-e 
present  ? — Yes,  the  oxydization  had  not  proceeded  to  that  extent. 

5961.  The  water  contained  a  large  proportion  of  chlorides  ? — ^Yes. 

5962.  Whence  should  you  think  that  those  chlorides  were  derived  ? — I  find  chlorides 
in  considerable  quantity  in  spring  water  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  chlorides  in  the  river  water. 

5963.  Do  you  here  find  chlorides  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  spring  water  of 
rural  and  comparatively  uninhabited  districts,  where  the  water  represents  the  drainage 
of  land  only  ? — We  have  found  chlorides  in  water  from  some  of  the  districts  in  this 
neighbourhood  at  some  distance  from  Ne  wcastle,  but  the  quantity  was  not  large.  Perhaps 
two  or  three  grains  to  the  gallon. 

5964.  When  you  speak  of  a  large  proportion  of  chlorides  in  an  urban  district,  what  do 
you  think  would  be  the  probable  source  of  the  chlorides  ? — It  might  be  the  spiing  water, 
and  it  might  be  the  river  water  ;  some  of  the  spring  waters  here  are  loaded  with 
chlorides. 

5965.  And  in  that  case  where  do  you  think  the  chlorides  have  come  from  ? — It  is 
impossible  to  answer.  In  some  cases  we  have  found  a  gallon  of  water  pumped  from  a 
colliery  containing  nearly  half  its  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium  ;  veiy  little  chloride  ot 
sodium  and  chloride  of  magnesium  ;  nearly  all  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
account  for  it  here  where  the  district  is  very  much  broken  up,  and  the  source  of  the 
water  is  affected  by  the  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5966.  You  would  not  consider  a  large  proportion  of  chlorides  to  attest  decidedly  an 
animal  origin  ? — No;  I  could  not  draw  such  a  conclusion  from  the  presence  of  chlorides 
in  this  neighbourhood,  certainly. 

5967.  I  observe  that  the  quantity  of  carbonate  precipitated  was  small  ? — Yes. 

5968.  And  that  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  existed  in  the  form  of  sulphate  ? — Most 
probably. 

5969.  Would  you  consider  that  an  objectionable  ingredient? — Yes. 

5970.  Then  in  November  and  December  1853,  and  since,  you  have  made  certain  other 
analyses  of  water,  that  was  exclusively  Whittle  Dean  water,  endeavouring  to  obtain  an 
accurate  analysis  by  resorting  to  several  specimens  taken  from  diflerent  taps  ? — No,  taken 
from  the  same  tap. 

5971.  At  different  periods  of  the  week? — Yes;  each  day  a  gallon  was  taken;  and 
the  whole  quantity  thus  collected  during  the  week  was  examined. 

5972.  Is  this  {vide  paper  subjoined)  a  correct  statement  of  thoseanalyses  ? — It  is, 
I  believe. 
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T.Richardson,Esq.  Analysis  of  the  Water  supplied  by  the  Whittle  Dean  Company,  taken  from  a  stand  pipe 

,  ■  in  Dawson's  Court  each  day  during  the  week  ending  as  follows  : — 

26th  Jan.  1854.  t>  j  j 


1853. 

1854. 

Nov.  23. 

Nov.  30. 

Dec.  7. 

Dec.  14. 

bee.  21. 

Dec.  28. 

Jan.  4. 

Jan.  11. 

Jan.  18. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  &c. 

12-36 

8-60 

6-28 

6^88 

12-00 

11-50 

13-00 

12-50 

10-00 

Sulphate  of  lime  - 

3-89 

4-62 

4-48 

3^36 

5-78 

5^78 

3-74 

3-74 

4-08 

Common  Salt,  &c.  &c. 

traces 

6-38 

8-84 

6-40 

•72- 

2-22 

•76 

3^26 

1-92 

Organic  matter 

1-33 

1-19 

1-41 

2-24 

traces 

1-58 

1-00 

1-00 

•92 

In  solution,  per  gallon 

17-58 

20-89 

21-01 

18-88 

18-50 

21-00 

18-50 

20^50 

16-92 

In  suspension,  ditto 

-20 

•10 

-25 

•07 

•03 

■09 

1-31 

•13 

•35 

Amounts  of  rain  fall  during 
the  same  week 

-00 

•60 

•00 

•31 

1-38 

-40 

-00 

2-01 

5973.  I  find  in  an  examination  of  this  paper,  that,  for  the  week  ending  14th  of 
December,  which  presents  imquestionably  one  of  the  more  favourable  results,  you  get 
nearly  seven  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  gallon? — Yes  ;  6-88  grains. 

5974.  — 3i-  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime  ? — Yes. 

5975.  6-4  grains  of  muriates,  &c.  ? — -Yes. 

5976.  2-24  grains  of  organic  matter  ? — Yes. 

5977.  Is  not  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  organic  matter  to  find  in  water  ? — Of 
vegetable  organic  matter  it  is. 

5978.  Was  this  all  vegetable  organic  matter  ? — Yes.    From  the  small  quantity  which 
got  in  examining  the  water,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  animal 

matter  present. 

5979.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  source  of  that  vegetable  matter  ? — It  seemed 
be  peaty  matter,  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 

5980.  What  would  be  the  hardness  of  that  water? — We  did  not  examine  the  hardness 
of  the  water  ;  not  by  Clarke's  test. 

5981.  By  any  test  ?— No. 

5982.  Would  you  speak  of  water  containing  3^  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  a  gallon 
as  a  hard  water  ? — No. 

5983.  With  6-88  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  added  ?— Scarcely.  Compared  with 
distilled  water  of  course  it  is  hard,  but  not  as  compared  with  the  waters  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  it  would  be  considered  a  soft  water  in  this  neighbourhood. 

5984.  Have  you  ever  analysed  the  water  of  the  Tyne  simply  and  by  itself,  at  the  time 
of  low  water  ? — No,  never. 

5985.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  spot  of  the  river  from  which  the  water  has  been 
drawn  ? — Yes. 

5986.  Do  you  consider  that  in  that  position  there  would  be  a  risk  of  the  water  at  the 
ebb  of  the  tide,  say  at  low  water,  containing  sewage  matter  ? — Not  when  the  tide  is 

unning  out. 

5987.  Are  there  any  buildings  above  it? — Yes,  but  not  many. 

5988.  So  that  there  would  not  be  much  sewage  at  least  ? — From  my  recollection  ol 
the  locality,  the  sewage  I  think  would  penetrate  the  soil ;  it  would  not  reach  the  river 
except  by  passing  through  the  ground.    It  is  near  a  sewer  on  the  other  side. 

5989.  You  mean  it  is  just  above  a  sewer  ? — Above  a  sewer. 

5990.  Supposing  pumping  were  continued  till  about  the  period  of  low  water,  when 
there  would  be  very  little  down  current,  would  the  sewage  escaping  be  likely  to  difiiise 
itself  towards  the  place  whence  the  water  was  pumped  ? — There  is  a  possibility  of  it.  It 
depends  upon  the  force  with  which  the  pumping  was  going  on,  whether  it  would  attract 
the  sewage  or  not ;  and  also  on  the  quaUty  of  the  sewage  water,  and  the  force  of  the 
stream. 

5991.  (^Chairman.)  The  force  of  pump-suction  and  the  amount  of  freshwater  running 
down  ? — Yes. 

5992.  (Mr.  Simon.)  We  seem  to  have  it  very  clearly  and  unmistakably  in  evidence  before 
us,  that  care  was  taken  at  the  pumping  station  of  the  water  company  to  avoid  drawing  from 
the  river  at  the  time  when  it  would  be  most  probable  that  the  water  would  contain  town- 
sewage.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  very  positive  statements  of  an  ofiensive,  in  fact  it 
was  considered,  a  putrid  flavour  in  the  water,  and  a  smell  to  the  same  efiect.  Can  you  give 
us  any  suggestion  as  to  the  source  of  those  conflicting  statements  and  testimonies  ? — On 
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one  occasion,  on  examining  the  water  from  these  taps  that  I  alhide  to,  the  water  was  T.Richardso'n,Esqi 

partially  offensive,  and  I  think  I  reported  it  to  the  water  company.    I  was  not  then   

employed  by  the  water  company ;  it  was  gone  into  as  one  of  the  experiments  of  the    26th  Jan  1854. 

gentlemen  in  the  laboratory.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  company  to  it,  pointing  out  to  them   

the  nature  of  the  water  ;  and  when  we  came  to  examine  it,  the  cistern  on  the  roof  had  got 
foul  with  all  sorts  of  matter.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  animal  matter  in  it  ;  we  do  not 
know  how  it  had  accumulated  there ;  but  it  was  offensive. 

-5993.  Was  it  an  open  cistern  ? — -An  open  cistern.    It  was  quite  clear  that  the  water 
there  had  been  contaminated  by  other  matters  which  had  not  arisen  from  the  water. 

5994.  You  are  a  water-drinker  yourself? — Not  exclusively  a  water-drinker. 

5995.  A  considerable  water-drinker.  Had  you  personal  experience  of  the  quality  of  the 
water  during  the  time  of  the  epidemic  ? — We  did  not  use  the  Whittle  Dean  water  ;  we  had 
a  well  on  our  own  premises,  from  which  we  supplied  ourselves. 

5996.  Had  you  opportunities,  however,  of  observing  the  quality  of  the  water  during 
the  epidemic  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  had. 

5997.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  usually  drink  Whittle  Dean  water  ? — We  have  not  got 
it  on  the  premises  at  all ;  we  have  an  unfailing  source  of  water  on  the  premises.  We 
collect  water  occasionally  from  one  of  the  pants  in  Newcastle  ;  but  I  think  it  is  used  for 
washing  and  other  purposes,  our  water  being  rather  hard. 

5998.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  statements  I  have  mentioned  as 
to  the  water  are  perfectly  trustworthy,  how  would  you  account  for  them  ? — We  know  that 
the  Thames  water,  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  undergoes  a  peculiar  putrefactive  process, 
and  if  we  were  to  infer  that  there  is  any  analogy  between  the  Thames  and  the  Tyne,  the 
Tyne  water  itself  would  furnish  an  explanation  of  it. 

5999.  Do  you  think  that  the  Tyne  water,  drawn  under  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  company  drew  their  water,  would  be  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  putrefaction,  as 
affects  the  Thames  water  when  it  is  kept ;  different  in  degree  of  course,  but  of  the  same 
sort  ?■ — I  think  it  would  be  of  the  same  sort. 

6000.  You  think  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  organic  matter  in  it  at  all  times  of  the  tide 
to  render  it  subject  to  the  same  sort  of  putrefactive  process  ? —  Yes  ;  kept  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  under  circumstances  likely  to  promote  that  putrefaction,  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible. 

6001.  That  it  always  contains  an  appreciable  amount  of  dead  organic  matter  ? — Yes. 

6002.  Animal  and  vegetable  ? — I  think  not  much  animal ;  a  small  quantity  of  animal 
matter.  The  sewage  water  of  Newcastle,  collected  from  Grey  Street,  which  was  analyzed 
by  an  assistant  of  mine,  shows  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  organic  matter  even  in  the 
sewage. 

6003.  Would  not  that  seem  to  confirn)  an  impression  which  has  been  given  us, 
that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  the  excrement  of  the  town  passing  into  the  sewers  I — It  is 
very  largely  diluted  with  surface  drainage. 

6004.  This  analysis  is  of  sewage  water  from  the  sewer  in  Grey  Street  ? — Yes  ;  we 
sent  a  man  up  the  sewer  and  collected  it  there.  It  was  not  done  with  the  view  to  any 
sanitary  investigation.  It  was  done  more  with  the  view  of  knowing  how  the  sewage 
water  might  be  made  availa,ble  ;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  that  analysis  goes  to  show 
that  it  would  be  much  more  advisable  to  carry  off  the  surface  water  by  drains,  independently 
of  the  sewage  water,  so  that  the  sewage  water  might  be  by  itself ;  and  then,  being  so 
much  more  impregnated  with  phosphates  of  lime,  potash  and  ammonia,  it  would  pay  the 
corporation  to  collect  it. 

6005.  But  with  the  rain-water  it  would  not  ?— We  know  that  we  could  buy  phosphate 
of  lime  and  ammonia  much  cheaper  than  we  could  manufacture  them  out  of  sewage 
water  when  diluted  to  such  an  extent  with  rain  water. 

6006.  (Chairman.)  You  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of  sewage 
application,  have  you  not? — I  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it  with  Dr.  Sutherland 
some  years  ago ;  and  there  is  no  question  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  not 
pay.    The  farmer  could  buy  the  valuable  ingredients  much  cheaper  in  another  form. 

6007.  When  the  surface  drainage  is  mixed  with  it,  you  mean  ?■ — -Yes  ;  but  it  is  very 
different  when  you  collect  the  pure  sewage.  It  would  pay  well  then  ;  it  would  pay 
for  the  construction  of  new  sewers. 

6008.  You  do  not  doubt  that  a  system  of  sewers  might  be  so  organized,  as,  by  the 
revenue  ultimately  thence  derived,  materially  to  diminish  at  least  tlie  ordinary  cost  of 
sewer-construction  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

6009.  That  by  impro\'ed  principles  of  sewerage,  and  sewage  application,  sewering  may 
be  done  very  cheaply  ? — -You  must  have  a  system  of  sewers  to  carry  off  the  surface 
water,  and  a  deep  sewer  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  proper  sewage  of  the  town,  and  then 
it  would  be  in  sucli  a  concentrated  form  as  to  pay  for  collecting,  and  for  the  expense  of 
making  the  system  permanent.  Tlien  the  surface  water,  especially  in  paved  streets  where 
it  has  not  time  to  come  in  contact  with  the  decomposed  organic  matter  accumulated  in 
process  of  years  below  the  pavement,  could  be  run  with  safety  into  the  river,  without 
contaminating  that  river  so  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  public  health. 

6010.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  have  made  several  analyses  also  of  the  spring  waters  of  this 
town?  — Yes. 

6011.  And  you  are  familiar  of  course  with  the  local  geology  ? — To  some  extent. 
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T.Richardson,Esq.      6012.  And  with  the  accidents  of  contamination  to  which  the  soil  is  exposed  ? — Yes. 

6013.  Comparing  one  with  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  comparing  your  analysis  with  what 
you  know  of  the  geology  and  the  history  of  the  soil,  should  you  think  that  the  springs 
would  be  likely  to  furnish  a  safe  source  of  supply  ? — -No. 

6014.  Why?— They  are  all  more  or  less  contaminated  with  animal  matter;  and  some 
of  them  with  a  most  extraordinary  quantity  of  nitrates,  so  much  so  that  you  are  led  to 
assimilate  it  with  the  well  near  Highgate  cemetery  in  London,  which  was  analysed  by  a 
member  of  the  chemical  society,  and  also  others  alluded  to,  I  believe,  in  Mr.  Simon's  report 
upon  the  City  of  London. 

6015.  Have  you  made  any  analysis  of  any  springs  here  near  the  church-yards  ?— Some 
of  the  springs  which  vre  have  examined  are  near  church-yards  ;  but  without  knowing  the 
exact  state  of  the  geological  formation  there,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
drainage  of  the  church-yards  had  passed  near  these  springs,  as  Mr.  Dobson's  plan  of  the 
peculiar  upper  stratification  of  the  town  will  show  you  that  the  drainage  of  a  church-yard 
may  get  to  a  most  unlikely  spot  some  way  off  and  pass  by  a  spring  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

6016.  Should  you  object  to  hand  in  for  our  information  those  analyses  of  spring  water? 
— With  the  consent  of  the  corporation  I  can  do  it. 

6017.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Arnott)  Would  there  beany  objection  to  it? — {Mr.  Arnott.) 
I  should  think  not. 

{Br.  Richardson.)  These  analyses  were  all  made  at  the  request  of  the  corporation.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  considered  professional  etiquette  to  make  use  of  property  belonging  to 
another  person  ;  but  these  are  the  names  of  the  waters,  as  far  as  they  have  been  handed 
to  me,  and  the  others  are  numbered,  lettered,  or  dated. 


Spring  and  Well  Waters  in  Newcastle,  &c. 


Sintal. 

Manors. 

Hay- 
market. 

Dobson'sr 

Spital 
Tongues 

North 
Elswick. 

St.  Tho- 
mas-st. 

Vicar's 
Pump. 

Fighting 
Cocks' 
Pant. 

Vicar's 
Pump. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  &c. 

24-32 

14-48 

20-80 

9-80 

5-48 

1-00 

16-36 

28-20 

2-58 

24-00 

Sulphate  of  Hme 

27-00 

133-84 

46.72 

23-12 

20-59 

26-56 

39-03 

26-42 

29-87 

47-79 

Common  salt,  &c. 

22-68 

12-08 

32-48 

39-08 

9-93 

22-44 

22-21 

40-78 

16-63 

32-21 

74-00 

160-40 

100-00 

72-00 

36-00 

50-00 

77-60 

92-40 

49-00 

104-00 

6018.  I  find  a  water  here  which  contains  160  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon? 
—Yes. 

6019.  {Chairman.)  133  of  sulphate  of  lime  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  nearly  saturated. 

6020.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  do  not  mention  nitrates  at  all? — No,  fortius  reason  :  several 
of  these  waters  contain  an  enormous  quantity  of  nitrates  and  a  quantity  of  animal 
matter  ;  and  to  have  estimated  the  nitrates  quantitatively  would  have  necessitated  a  sepai'ate 
analysis,  which  would  have  been  more  expensive  than  the  corporation  required. 

6021.  The  nitrates,  of  couj-se,  result  from  the  complete  oxydization  of  certain  animal 
matters  ? — Yes. 

6022.  And  that,  although  a  quick  process,  is  still  one  which  requires  a  certain  time 
and  a  certain  extent  of  filter  for  its  operation  ? — Yes,  and  a  certain  stratification. 

6023.  Can  you  conceive  it  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence  that  these  waters  would  pass 
ofl',  containing  organic  matters  not  yet  completely  oxydized  into  nitrates  ? — Certainly. 

6024.  And  would  those  organic  matters  be  foetid  ?— They  might  be. 

6025.  So  that  you  would  consider  tliese  waters  unsafe  drinks  for  the  population  ? — | 
Yes  ;  I  consider  these  waters  here  unsafe,  although  I  know  that  some  of  these  waters  are 
used  by  portions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  I  will  not  say  highly  approved  of,  but  at  all 
events,  no  fault  is  found  with  them. 

6026.  They  taste  cool  ? — They  taste  cool. 

6027.  {Chairman.)  Is  your  own  well  derived  from  the  same  stratification  ? — It  is  ;  it 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime  ;  it  is  a  hard  water.  It  is  a 
very  pleasant  drinking  water,  but  I  do  not  think  it  contains  much  animal  matter. 

6028.  The  stratification  seems  to  be  very  irregular  ? — Very  irregular.  This  water  to 
which  I  allude  is  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the  water  at  Mr.  Dobsons, 
which  is  loaded  with  nitrates,  so  that  you  cannot  draw  any  conclusion  from  one  spring 
in  one  part  of  a  locality,  as  to  what  its  neighbour  may  be.  When  you  examine  the 
stratification  you  will  find  that  two  springs,  which  are  all  but  contiguous  to  each  other, 
may  be  one  very  foul  with  nitrates  and  animal  matter  which  may  travel  there  from  a 
churchyard  a  considerable  distance  off",  while  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  pecuhar 
formation,  will  be  quite  pure. 
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6029.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  ever  taken  any  notice  of  the  qualities  of  the  soil  here,  T.RichaTd$on,Esq, 

as  regards  its  infiltration  with  organic  matters,  except  by  testing  the  springs  ? — I  have 
not  examined  them  directly. 

6030.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  view  of  the  stratification  here  with  reference  to  the 
interposition  of  the  sand  and  gravel  beds  among  the  clay  ? — I  have  not  m.ade  that  a 
subject  of  examination  ;  my  information  is  all  derived  from  Mr.  Dobson. 

6031.  (Mr.  Simon.)  In  analysing  these  waters  you  have  of  course  had  occasion  to 
evaporate  them  ;  have  you  noticed  in  heating  them  any  offensive  smell  ? — Not  from  the 
waters  themselves  ;  the  waters  are  very  clear  bright  waters. 

6032.  Have  you  from  their  residue  ? — From  their  residue  most  ofiensive. 

6033.  Have  you  noticed  it  in  the  residue  of  any  of  the  Whittle  Dean  waters  ? — Never. 

6034.  Of  the  Tyne  water  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  examined  the  Tyne  water  by  itself. 

6035.  Of  the  mixed  Whittle  Dean  and  Tyne ? — That  I  do  not  remember;  it  is  such 
a  long  time  since  I  examined  the  mixed  Whittle  Dean  and  Tyne  ;  but  Tyne  water  I 
have  no  doubt  would  give  off  an  offensive  odour  just  in  the  same  way  as  Thames  water 
does. 

6036.  (3Ir.  Arnott.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  introduction  of  the  surface  water  into 
the  sewers  tends  to  purify  them  and  keep  them  clean  ? — It  tends  to  carry  off  the 
matter  which  would  otherwise  adhere  to  the  sewers,  but  a  great  proportion  of  that  which 
adheres  to  the  sewers  is  the  matter  which  is  washed  by  that  water  from  the  surface.  If 
you  examine  the  analysis  of  this  sewage  you  will  find  that  the  matter  which  forms  the 
sediment  there,  is  in  fact  mainly  the  abrasion  of  the  pavement  or  the  macadamizing, 
which  is  much  heavier  than  the  other  sewage  matter.  If  you  had  not  the  surface 
water,  I  think  you  would  not  have  by  any  means  so  large  a  deposit  in  the  sewers. 

6037.  Would  you  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cleanse  the  heavy  matter 
out  of  the  sewers  ? — I  think  the  matter  that  would  go  into  the  sewers  would  be  of  no 
great  specific  gravity  ;  the  matter  washed  from  the  surface  is  the  insoluble  and  heavy 
matter. 

6038.  (Mr.  Clark.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  town 
not  to  carry  the  surface  water  down  tlie  drains  ? — Yes,  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  that 
would  pay  for  flushing  and  cleansing  the  sewers. 

6039.  I  think  the  health  of  the  town  should  be  the  first  consideration ;  and  the 
more  water  you  get  to  flush  the  sewers,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  kept  clean. 
As  it  is,  have  you  not  often  passed  down  the  streets,  and  almost  been  knocked  down  by 
the  smell  ? — ^Not  in  Newcastle. 

6040.  Have  you  ever  passed  down  Grainger  Street,  opposite  St.  John's  Lane  ? — 
Repeatedly. 

6041.  And  have  you  never  found  a  smell? — No.  I  have  found  a  considerable  smell, 
certainly,  in  passing  down  Pudding  Chare  and  Rosemary  Lane  ;  but  I  considered  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  surface  di'ainage,  and  not  the  sewers. 

(Mr.  Clark.)  From  the  commimications  made  by  open  drains  through  the  streets  with 
the  sewers,  and  from  the  want  of  water  passing  down  them,  the  smell  is  very  offensive ; 
and  yet  the  doctor  seems  to  wish  to  withhold  all  the  water  of  the  surface  from  the 
sewers. 

(Dr.  Richardson.)  But  I  would  allow  no  communication  between  these  sewers  and  the 
surface. 

604)2.  (Mr.  Clark.)  Is  it  possible  that  the  water  in  the  water  pipes  may  have  been 
impregnated  with  animal  matter,  or  have  had  a  smell  produced  in  it  by  these  pipes 
passing  through  soil  loaded  with  animal  matter  ? — Which  water  ? 

6043.  The  water  supplied  by  the  water  company  I — I  do  not  think  that  the  water  in 
passing  through  the  pipes  could  become  contaminated. 

6044.  (Mr.  Simon)  Would  you  consider  that  the  pressure  under  which  the  water  is 
distributed  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  ? — I  was  going  to  say  that  the  pressure  is 
towards  the  outside,  not  towards  the  inside.  It  is  not  like  a  gas  pipe,  which  is 
occasionally  empty.    The  water  pipes  here  are  always  full. 

6045.  (Mr.  Clark)  Does  not  a  great  accumulation  of  animal  matter  take  place  in  the 
soil  of  the  town,  from  the  ash-pits  and  privies.  They  are  generally  sunk  two  or  three 
feet,  and  there  must  be  a  subsiding  of  animal  matter  into  the  soil  from  them? — There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  springs  which  are  so  contaminated  with  nitrates  and  animal  matter, 
derive  a  portion  of  their  nitrates  and  animal  mattei-  fronr  that  source. 

6046.  (ChoArman)  You  did  not  find  much  foecal  matter  in  the  sewage  when  you  took 
the  water  thence  ? — The  only  characteristic  that  I  remember  to  have  found  was  the  pre- 
sence of  soap.  It  is  put  down  there  as  animal  mattei',  but  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  origin  of  the  animal  matter,  the  only  characteristic  action  which  we  could  obtain 
was  that  of  soap. 

6047.  (Dr.  Robinson)  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  analyse  the  water  supj^ly  from 
the  pants  themselves? — I  do  not  know  of  anything  beyond  those  analyses  which  I  have 
handed  in,  and  which,  I  believe,  are  in  some  cases  of  the  pant  water. 

6048.  The  water  supplied  from  the  pants  themselves  ? — These  waters,  analysed  by 
direction  of  the  corporation,  I  believe  are  waters  from  some  of  the  pants. 
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'   the  wells  and  springs,  or  from  the  stand  pipes  ? — I  think  from  both.    Some  of  the  waters 

26th  Jan.  1854.    j^ere  I  know  had  been  taken  from  the  pants  ;  that  will  be  given  by  the  headings.   I  have 
not  yet  received  the  headings  beyond  those  four  which  I  have  enumerated. 

6050.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Are  they  generally  furnished  to  you  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  so  on  ? 
— Or  sometimes  with  the  date.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  may  remark.  I  believe  with 
respect  to  some  of  these  springs,  that  they  had  previously  been  the  sources  of  supply  of 
water  to  the  inhabitants,  but  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  water  company  they 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  corporation  ;  and  therefore  that  the  water  recently  taken  out 
of  these  wells  was  in  some  measure  standage  water,  and  probably  more  saturated  than  it 
would  have  been  if  there  had  been  a  frequent  pumping. 

6051.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  the  Spital  well,  for  instance  ? — Yes  ;  that  was 
recently  opened. 

6052.  That  had  been  shut  up  ?— Yes. 

6053.  And  the  Manors  well  ? — I  do  not  know  about  the  Manors  well. 

6054.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Where  is  your  office  ? — Near  the  Literary  Society. 

6055.  In  what  street  ? — At  the  foot  of  Westgate  Street. 

6056.  (Chairman.)  Had  the  Haymarket  well  been  shut  up,  and  subsequently  opened? 
—Yes. 

6057.  And  the  one  near  Mr.  Dobson's  house  ? — No  ;  that  I  think  had  not. 

6058.  (Mr.  Arnott.)  None  of  the  water  from  those  wells  was  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  ? 
— No  ;  they  were  opened  merely  for  analysis.  I  am  informed  that  the  Spital  never  had 
been  a  well,  but  it  was  merely  sunk  to  see  if  water  could  be  obtained  there. 

6059.  (Mr.  Simon)  You  said  that  you  sometimes  passed  through  Pudding  Chare  and 
found  a  stink  ? — Yes  ;  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  an  offensive  odour  generally. 

6060.  Have  you  happened  to  pass  through  any  other  of  the  narrow  passages  ? — No  ; 
that  is  a  short  cut  which  I  sometimes  take. 

6062.  You  do  not  pass  through  Denton  Chare  ? — No. 

6063.  Pudding  Chare  is  the  only  Chare  which  you  know  ? — That  I  often  pass  through. 

6064.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  on  the  quality  of  the  gas? — I  think  it  is  perhaps 
average  quality  ;  it  contains  no  doubt  sulphuret  of  carbon,  but  there  is  no  means  to  destroy 
that ;  it  is  always  present  in  coal  gas.  There  is  a  certain  quantity  of  ammonia  in  it  ;  for 
we  find  that  the  water  condensed  from  the  gas  contains  sulphate  of  ammonia,  aud  that 
may  come  from  the  sulphuret  of  carbon. 

6065.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  injury  said  to  be  inflicted  upon  books 
at  the  higher  levels  of  rooms  ? — No  experience  of  my  own. 

6066.  What  should  you  attribute  it  to  ? — It  might  be  attributed  to  the  sulphm-ous  acid 
which  is  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur. 

6067.  Would  it  exist  uncombined  ? — It  would  depend  upon  whether  there  was  more 
sulphur  or  more  ammonia.  Faraday,  who  examined  that  subject  very  minutely  in  London, 
found  that  it  was  sulphurous  acid  which  was  in  excess  that  injured  the  books  in  the 
Athenseum  ;  the  ammonia  was  removed. 

6068.  (Dr.  Robinson)  Is  not  sulphuric  acid  sometimes  found  on  combustion  in  impure 
gas  ? — I  think  not,  unless  there  is  a  base  to  combine  with  it ;  then  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  formed  ;  but  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  not  formed  in  the  first  instance,  but  sulphite. 

6069.  It  would  be  bvit  a  smaU  proportion  of  sulphur.  Would  not  the  intense  heat 
cause  the  combination  of  that  sulphur,  and  so  cause  sulphuric  acid  I — I  think  not. 

6070.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  wish  to  remark  ? — 
Nothing  which  occurs  to  me,  I  think,  beyond  what  I  have  alluded  to. 

6071.  (Mr.  Simon)  Have  you  anything  to  offer  on  the  causes  of  the  cholera  ? — There 
are  many  opinions  upon  the  subject.  As  far  as  I  myself  can  offer  any  opinion,  it  appears 
to  me  due  to  an  atmospheric  cause ;  some  change  in  the  condition  of  the  oxygen. 

6072.  Have  you  kept  any  ozone  meter  ? — No  ;  I  regretted  when  the  cholera  came  to 
Newcastle,  that  we  had  not  kept  an  instrument  determining  the  presence  of  ozone.  That 
might  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  subject. 

6073.  Did  you  make  any  barometrical  observations  ? — No ;  they  were  kept  at  the 
Literary  Society  during  the  whole  of  the  time. 

6074.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  peculiar  phenomena  were  observed  ? — I  am  not. 

6075.  There  was  a  great  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere  ? — Yery  great,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  loaded  with  moisture. 

6076.  Both  which  circumstances,  concurring  with  the  high  temperature,  would  of 
course  give  great  development  to  the  decomposition,  and  to  the  effects  of  the  decomposi- 
tion, of  any  local  filth  which  might  exist  ? — No  doubt  it  would  promote  the  decomposition 
of  many  matters  likely  to  undergo  decomposition;  and  then  again  the  absence  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ozone  to  thoroughly  oxydize  those  matters,  so  as  to  remove  any 
injurious  effects  arising  from  them,  would  be  a  farther  evil. 

6077.  You  were  not,  however,  able  to  make  any  precise  observations  as  to  defective 
oxydization  of  organic  matters  at  that  time  ? — No  ;  but  the  ozone  would  have  determined 
that. 

6078.  Any  electrical  observations  ? — No  ;  I  was  employed  chiefly  in  preparing  a  great 
number  of  compounds  to  try  them  upon  cholera  patients. 
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6079.  Were  any  of  them  found  successful  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  attribute  T.Richardson,Esq. 

any  success  to  them.    In  some  instances  they  were  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the   

patient  would  not  have  recovered  without  the  remedy  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  could  not  trace  26th  Jan.  1884. 
the  cure  to  the  substance  which  we  employed.   

6080.  {Mr.  Glark.)  Did  you  ever  make  any  analysis  of  the  secretion  of  excrements  ? — No. 

6081.  Do  not  you  think  that  you  would  have  been  very  usefuUy  employed  in  that  way 
to  the  public  ? — If  1  had  thought  that  the  result  would  have  thrown  any  light  upon  the 
subject  we  should  have  done  it;  but  I  do  not  think  that  chemistry  is  sufficiently  far 
advanced  yet  to  be  employed  in  that  way. 

6082.  You  thought  that  you  were  more  usefaUy  employed  upon  the  water  ? — No  ;  I 
think  I  was  more  usefully  employed  in  trying  to  devise  some  remedy,  or  suggest  something 
which  would  act  beneficially.  A  great  many  persons  who  corresponded  with  me  at  the 
time  suggested  different  remedies. 


Mr.  Edwaed  Miller,  sworn.  Mr.  E.  Miller. 

6083.  (Chairman.)  It  has  been  considered  desirable  to  ascertain  very  precisely  from 
you  the  hours  and  times  (as  regards  high  aud  low  water)  at  which  the  engine  of  the  water 
works,  of  which  we  understand  you  to  have  had  charge  during  the  late  epidemic,  was 
worked.  Can  you  tell  us  in  the  first  place  what  instructions  you  received  generally  as  to 
setting  the  engine  to  work,  or  from  whom  you  got  them,  and  so  on  ? — Of  course  when  we 
started,  if  it  were  high  water  tliis  morning  at  six  o'clock,  we  should  begin  pumping  about  ten. 

6084.  If  it  were  high  water  at  six  you  would  begin  at  ten  ? — Yes,  to  pump  out  of  the 
river  ;  at  four  hours  after  liigh  water. 

6085.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  pump  ? — 2^  hours  to  2|. 

6086.  Do  you  ever  remember  any  occasion  on  which  you  pumped  except  at  those  times, 
namely,  from  four  or  four  and  a  half  hours  after  high  water  to  low  water  ? — No,  that  was 
our  regular  time. 

6087.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Can  you  from  your  own  knowledge  answer  for  it  that  you  never 
pumped  after  the  turn  of  the  tide  ? — Not  coming  up. 

6088.  That  you  can  positively  answer  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — 'Yes. 

6089.  Never  on  any  one  occasion  ? — Not  at  all. 

6090.  Should  you  have  known  it  if  it  had  been  done  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

6091.  {Mr.  Brooks.)  Do  you  pump  when  the  tide  is  standing,  and  remains  a  long  time 
still  before  the  flood  again  ? — No. 

6092.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  never  on  any  occasion  pump  while  the  tide  was  stationary 
in  that  way  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of 

6098.  {Mr.  Mason.)  May  I  ask  how  he  did  when  it  was  low  tide  during  midnight  ?-- 
We  pumped  night  and  day. 

6094.  Did  you  pay  particular  attention  to  draw  it  from  the  river  at  the  proper  time  ? 
— Certainly ;  we  had  the  tide-table  to  go  by  ;  we  could  go  by  nothing  else. 

6095.  {Chairman.)  It  has  been  alleged  or  suggested  to  us,  that  the  engine  chimney  at 
the  water  works  was  smoking  for  some  days  after  the  15th  of  September,  on  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  water  company  ceased  to  pump  water  from  the  river  Tyne.  What  have 
you  to  say  to  that  ? — It  never  did.  The  fire  was  put  out  on  the  1 5th,  and  there  was 
never  a  fire  in  the  furnace  since. 

6096.  {Mr.  Main.)  At  what  time  on  the  15th  was  the  fire  put  out  ? — It  was  about 
11  o'clock  in  the  day  when  I  got  orders  to  stop  the  engine,  and  I  just  opened  the  fire 
and  let  it  out  gently. 

6097.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  you  pumped  some  time  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  from 
the  river  into  the  tank  or  filter,  could  you  have  pumped  all  that  water  out  into  the  Arthur's 
Hill  reservoir  the  same  day  1 — No. 

6098.  What  became  of  that  water  then  ? — It  is  standing  in  the  tank  still. 

6099.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  ever  observe  a  disagreeable  smell  in  the  water  which  you 
pumped  up  out  of  the  river  ? — I  did  not. 

6100.  You  drank  it,  I  suppose,  pretty  often? — Yes. 

6101.  {Mr.  Main)  Did  the  other  men  drink  it  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Main.)  There  is  a  point  about  the  freshes  on  which  Mr,  Rayne  spoke. 

6102.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Miller.)  Did  your  occupation  lead  you  to  observe  tlie  state  of 
the  river  from  day  to  day  pretty  accurately  ? — No,  not  particularly  ;  but  we  observed  a 
very  great  deal  of  freshes  out.  About  the  27tla  of  July  we  saw  freshes,  and  from  the 
27th  of  July  to  the  21st  of  August  we  were  pretty  clear.  Then  after  that  time  we  were 
never  clear  of  it  again ;  the  river  was  full  of  freshes  after  that. 

6103.  Till  about  what  time  ? — Till  we  stopped.    It  did  not  come  away  in  great  floods, 
but  there  were  always  freshes  out. 

6104.  The  efi'ect  of  it  was  perceptible  on  the  water  of  tho  river? — Yes. 

6105.  Was  it  muddy  ? — No,  a  brown  colour.  ! 

6106.  Did  the  water  look  pretty  clear  in  your  tanks  ? — Yes. 

6107.  Could  you  see  down  to  the  bottom  ? — No,  it  was  too  brown  for  that ;  but  it  was 
pretty  clear  of  mud. 

6108.  Chiefly  the  peat  stain  ?— Yes. 
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Mr.  John  Barlow,  sworn. 

6109.  (Ghairman)  Are  you  keeper  of  the  public  baths  and  wash-houses  erected  by  the 
corporation  in  Sandgate,  in  the  New  Road  ? — Yes. 

6110.  How  many  years  have  you  been  so  ? — Five  years. 

6111.  Ever  since  their  establishment? — Yes 

6112.  {Mr.  Simon.)  You  had  opportunities  of _  observing  the  quality  of  the  water 
supplied  at  the  baths  during  the  autumn  of  1 853  ? — Yes. 

6113.  Did  you  observe  any  dilference  in  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  during  July, 
August,  and  September  1853,  and  the  ordinary  quality  of  the  water — It  was  worse  in 
July  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  very  thick. 

6114.  Did  as  many  people  bathe  in  July  and  August  last  year  as  usually  bathe  in 
those  months  ? — We  had  not  as  many  this  last  year,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  owing  to 
the  water  itself  I  think  the  weather  was  not  so  warm  this  last  year  as  it  was  in  the 
previous  year. 

6115.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  visit  the  room  where  the  water  is  boiled  for  the  hot 
baths  ? — Yes. 

6116.  Did  you  ever  notice,  in  that  room,  any  unpleasant  smell  arising  from  the  water? 
— No,  not  from  the  hot  water. 

6117.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  the  cold  water  had  an  unpleasant  smell? — I  never 
noticed  that  it  had  any  unpleasant  smell,  but  when  the  water  was  so  very  thick,  if  I 
took  a  little  of  it  into  a  glass,  there  was  not  a  very  pleasant  ta  ste.  The  taste  was  bad 
after  it  had  stood  in  the  glass,  after  it  had  been  drawn  from  the  tap. 

6118.  How  long? — A  single  hour  would  do  it,  that  is,  when  the  water  was  so  thick. 

6119.  Can  you  say  at  all  what  it  tasted  of? — No  ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  chemist. 
I  could  not  say  what  it  tasted  of    The  taste  was  not  pleasant. 

6120.  You  would  know  if  it  tasted  of  salt? — It  tasted  more  of  soda  than  anything 
else,  I  think.    It  had  a  soft  taste. 

6121.  Did  it  taste  as  if  there  was  any  rotten  or  putrid  matter  in  it  of  any  kind  ? — No. 

6122.  (Chairman.)  How  long  did  the  water  continue  bad  ;  you  have  said  that  in  July 
it  was  very  bad  ;  was  it  bad  from  July  till  September  ?— No  ;  it  got  better  after  that. 
As  soon  as  the  water  was  changed,  when  the  water  came  from  the  Whittle  Dean,  after 
they  had  done  pumping  from  the  river,  the  water  was  generally  very  clear.  It  was  only 
upon  certain  occasions  that  the  water  was  thick. 

6123.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  as  to  the  arrangements  in  the  baths  or 
w^ash-houses  ? — No. 

6124.  Have  you  a  mangling  room  attached  to  the  baths  and  wash-houses  ? — There  is  no 
mangle  attached  to  them. 

6125.  Have  you  never  heard  any  complaints  upon  that  point? — I  have  heard  no 
complaints  from  any  individual,  only  thus  far,  that  people  who  come  to  wash  their  clothes 
have  sometimes  said  that  if  there  had  been  a  mangle  there,  it  would  have  been  miich 
better,  that  is  all. 

6126.  It  has  been  alleged  to  us  tliat  other  complaints  have  been  frequently  made  with 
reference  to  certain  arrangements  at  these  wash-houses ;  you  yourself  have  never  heard 
of  them  ? — No  ;  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  of  any  consequence  that  I  can  recollect. 

6127.  (Mr.  Arnott.)  Have  you  any  return  of  the  number  of  people  who  have  bathed 
there  ? — Yes.    I  did  not  make  it  out  for  this  purpose. 

The  toitness  delivered  in  the  same. 

6128.  (Chairman.)  The  use  of  the  bath  seems  to  have  declined  from  the  year  1850  to 
a  slight  extent  ? — Not  the  warm  baths  ;  they  have  increased  ;  but  the  plunge  bath  has 
decreased.    We  had  not  any  shower  baths  the  first  year. 

6129.  Then  the  only  point  in  which  there  has  been  any  serious  decrease  has  been  the 
use  of  the  plunge  bath  ;  and  the  sum  derived  from  it  seems  to  have  been  very  tdfling  ? — 
Yes  ;  there  was  a  considerable  decrease. 

6130.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  warm  baths  between 
1S52  and  1853? — Some  other  baths  had  been  established,  and  they  operated  upon  it  a 
good  deal. 


Mr.  F.  Dodds.  Mr.  Foster  Dodds,  sworn. 

6131.  (Chairman)  We  have  had  rather  conflicting  evidence  given  before  us  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  during  the  late  epidemic ;  and  we  thouglit  that  where  water  was 
used  in  large  quantities,  as  in  subscription  and  public  baths,  the  keepers  of  those  places 
would  certainly  have  some  little  knowledge  of  the  matter.  You  are,  I  believe,  the  keeper 
of  some  public  subscription  baths  which  have  existed  how  long  in  this  town  ? — 1  believe 
nearly  upon  twenty  years,  but  I  have  only  been  fourteen  months  there  myself 

6132.  You  were  keeper  during  the  recent  epidemic? — I  was. 

6133.  Did  you  notice  anything  with  regard  to  the  water  at  any  time  in  the  course  of 
last  year  ? — Not  in  particular,  except  its  being  discoloured. 

6134.  Did  you  never  notice  it  thick? — It  varied  very  much.  Sometimes  it  was  thicker 
than  at  other  times. 
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6135.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  water;  was  it  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  ?— So  far  as  I  was  concerned  in  using  it  as  a  bath,  it  answered  the  purpose 
very  well. 

6136.  (Mr.  Simon.)  How  did  it  answer  as  a  drinking  water  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  its 
effects.    I  used  it  myself. 

6137.  Did  you  like  the  taste  of  it? — There  was  no  disagreeable  taste  that  I  felt.  Its 
appearance  was  more  so  than  its  taste. 

6138.  (Chairman.)  When  you  boiled  the  water,  did  you  ever  smell  anything  offensive  1 
— No,  nothing  particular. 

6139.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Do  you  ever  have  any  unpleasant  smell  from  it  ? — No,  not  that  I 
can  say. 

614)0.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  notice  any  change  in  the  water  if  it  were  allowed  to  stand 
for  an  hour  or  so  after  it  was  drawn  ? — It  settled  a  good  deal.  There  was  a  sediment  at 
the  bottom. 

6141.  Did  you  notice  anything  further  ? — Nothing  further. 

6142.  (Mr.  Simon.)  If  you  left  any  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  a  bath,  did  you 
notice  whether  it  had  any  disagreeable  smell  after  a  few  hours  ? — No,  I  never  observed 
it ;  in  fact,  it  never  had  time  to  stand  in  the  baths. 

6143.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  ever  happen  to  draw  any  into  a  pitcher  or  a  glass  ? — Yes, 
we  frequently  drew  it  into  glass  bottles ;  and  when  it  got  so  much  discoloured  I  goo 
pump  water  from  a  neighbour.  ' 

6144.  Had  you  been  accustomed  to  drink  it  before  then  ? — Yes,  I  had  myself 

6145.  And  you  discontinued  it  ? — Yes. 

6146.  But  you  never  noticed  any  bad  smell  ? — No. 

6147.  Nor  anything  particularly  bad  in  the  taste  ? — No,  not  that  I  complaiu  of 

6148.  (Mr.  Smnon.)  Did  any  of  the  people  in  your  house  complain  of  the  taste  of  it  ? 
— No,  none. 

6149.  Or  of  the  smell  ?— No. 

6150.  (Chairman.)  Nor  any  people  that  used  the  baths? — No;.  I  never  heard  any 
complaint,  nothing  but  of  its  being  discoloured.  There  were  complaints  about  that, 
although  they  took  the  baths  at  the  same  time. 

6151.  Was  there  any  falling  oft'  in  the  use  of  the  bq^ths  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  last  ? — Very  much  indeed  in  September. 

6152.  I  mean  as  compared  with  previous  years? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  have 
only  been  here  fourteen  months. 


Mr.  F.  JJodds. 
26th  Jan.  1854. 


William  Woods,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hebron,  sworn. 

6153.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Woods.)  You  are  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  gas  company  ? — ^Yes. 

6154.  (To  Mr.  Hebron.)  And  you  are  secretary  to  the  gas  company? — I  am. 

6155.  Was  that  company  established  under  a  local  Act  of  the  year  1846  ? — (Mr.  Woods.) 
No,  it  was  not. 

6156.  Under  what  Act  then? — No  Act  of  Parliament  at  all. 

6157.  By  what  authority  then  do  you  exist? — The  company  is  a  subscription  company; 
and  from  the  authority  of  the  corporation  we  had  privilege  to  break  up  the  streets  to  lay 
the  pipes.    It  occurred  a  great  many  years  ago,  as  far  back  as  1818. 

6158.  Is  that  the  Union  gas  company? — Yes;  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Union 
gas  light  company. 

6159.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  local  Act  of  the  year  1846,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  lighting 
"  with  gas  the  borough  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  for  varying  and  extending  the 
"  powers  of  the  several  Acts  for  regulating  and  improving  the  said  borough."  That  Act 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  new  gas  company  of  which  the  town  council  were  to  be 
charged  with  the  formation  ;  and  also  authorizes  them  to  buy  up  a  certain  old  Union  gas 
company,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

6160.  If  I  understand  you  then,  the  provisions  of  that  Act  have  never  been  carried 
out  ? — They  have  not. 

6161.  (Mr.  Arnott.)  There  were  several  conferences  between  the  directors  of  the  gas 
company  and  the  corporation  upon  the  subject? — There  were;  the  subject  was  ably 
discussed  in  the  council  of  Newcastle,  but  there  has  not  yet  been  any  arrangement  for 
the  corporation  taking  the  works. 

6162.  (Chairman.)  The  power  to  purchase  the  Union  gas  worlcs  contained  in  the 
28th  section  of  this  Act  in  fact  has  never  been  made  use  of  ? — It  has  not. 

6163.  What  we  wanted  a  little  information  from  you  about  was  with  reference  to  the 
allegations  which  liave  been  made  before  us  as  to  your  gas  being  bad  ? — Thinking  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  you  to  have  an  answer  to  those  allegations,  I  requested  the  superintendent 
or  the  manager  of  the  works  to  be  here,  and  also  a  chemist  of  great  celebrity  who  has 
particularly  attended  to  the  manufacture  of  tlie  gas  in  our  establishments,  and  also  in  another 
establishment  in  the  neighbourhood,  certainly  a  private  gas-work,  but  formed  by  perhaps 
some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  and  manufacturers  of  the  day ;  that  is,  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Company,  of  the  Felling  alkali  works,  the  greatest  alkali  works  we  have,  They 
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have  turned  their  attention  very  much  to  the  manufacture  of  gas,  certainly  upon  a 
comparatively  small  scale ;  they  have  not  perhaps  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  retorts,  but 
still  quite  sufficient  to  try  every  requisite  experiment  to  produce  perfect  gas.  The  chemist 
whom  I  wish  to  call  here  has  been  in  constant  communication  with  Messrs.  Lee  and  Com- 
pany, and  he  has  also  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  removal  of  the  ammonia.  As  far  as 
regards  the  gas  of  Newcastle,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  product  that  we  have  to 
contend  with  more  than  ammonia.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  sulphur.  We  have  succeeded 
in  that  completely.  In  the  ammonia  we  have  not ;  but  that  is  very  much  mitigated, 
and  I  believe  that  ammonia  is  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  books  of  Hbraries. 
It  is  the  case  in  all  libraries  where  gas  is  used,  and  where  there  is  not  a  very  perfect 
ventilation  ;  and  also  where  the  regulation  of  the  flame  is  not  attended  to  so  as  to  efiect  a 
perfect  combustion.  I  believe  there  is  a  pecuhar  affinity  between  ammonia  and  leather, 
which  softens  the  leather  and  destroys  it  in  the  end.  I  beheve  that  in  the  British 
Museum  and  many  other  libraries  that  I  know  of  in  the  kingdom,  that  is  the  effect. 

6164.  Is  that  gentleman  here  ? — He  is. 

6165.  We  have  had  allegations  to  the  efiect  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  presence  ot 
sulphur  was  very  discernible  during  and  after  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  so  that  by 
wetting  your  finger,  and  passing  it  along  the  binding  of  the  books,  you  could  taste  the 
sulphuric  acid  ;  and  that  in  the  fluid  condensed  in  the  ventilation  pipes  above  the  gas 
burners  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  was  obvious  ? — That  might  be  the  case 
if  the  flame  was  disregarded.  If,  instead  of  a  flame  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  to  a 
large  argand  burner,  it  was  permitted  to  flare  up  to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven  inches,  I 
could  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 

•  6166.  {Mr.  Simon)  You  believe  that  with  careless  burning  it  would  produce  sulphurous 
acid  ? — I  am  not  sufficient  chemist  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  point ;  but  that  question 
will  be  completely  answered  by  Mr.  Losh,  who  is  a  professional  man. 

6167.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Hebron)  Are  you  cognizant  of  any  complaints  having  been 
made  to  the  company  with  reference  to  the  quahty  of  the  gas  ? — Very  few.  I  should  say 
that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  complaints  made  to  the  company  about  the  gas  were 
more  as  to  quantity  than  quality.  Those  generally  arose  from  local  defects  in  the  service 
pipes. 

6168.  {Mr.  Simon)  Can  you* hand  in  an  analysis  of  your  gas? — {Mr.  Losh.)  I  liave 
no  analysis ;  I  never  did  anything  beyond  testing  for  ammonia  and  sulphur. 

6169.  What  was  the  effect  of  your  testing  for  sulphur? — From  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
it  was  quite  fi-ee.    That  point  will  be  determined  more  minutely  by  testing  the  gas  now. 

6170.  At  present  ? — I  should  say  so.  It  is  a  simple  thing  ;  it  is  so  simple  to  test  for 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  that  it  is  done  in  a  moment. 

61 71.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Hebron)  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
ever  had  any  complaints  as  to  quality  1 —I  have. 

6172.  About  what  time? — I  should  say  we  have  always  had  complaints  of  the  quality.' 

6173.  You  mean  occasionally,  from  time  to  time? — Yes;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  those  complaints  are  correct.  Many  people  complain  of  the  bad  quahty  of  the  gas 
in  consequence  of  its  smoking  a  great  deal.  Now,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  richer 
the  gas,  the  more  smoke  is  given  off,  if  it  is  not  properly  consumed  ;  and  parties  are  often 
very  much  surprised  indeed  when  I  teU  them  so. 

6174.  {M7\  Simon  to  Mr.  Losh)  Have  you  any  analysis  of  the  products  of  combustion' 
of  this  gas  ? — No,  I  never  made  any  analysis  of  the  gas.  I  never  did  anytliing  beyond 
testing  for  ammonia  and  sulphur. 

6175.  On  many  occasions  have  you  done  that  ? — Frequently. 

{Mr.  Hebron)  As  a  general  thing,  I  should  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where 
parties  have  complained  of  the  quality,  it  was  not  of  any  impurity  which  they  could 
detect  in  the  gas,  but  that  it  smoked  so  much.  And  we  generally  found  that  it  arose  from 
some  imperfection  in  the  burners,  which  was  easily  rectified. 

6176.  {Chairman)  It  arose,  in  your  opinion,  from  an  improper  consumption  of  the 
gas  ? — Yes. 

6177.  But  you  never  had  any  analysis  of  the  gas,  or  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
made  to  ascertain  the  fact? — No.  That  properly  belongs  to  the  superintendents' 
department. 

6178.  Has  he  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  know  he  has  been  engaged  in  chemical  experiments ; 
but,  it  being  totally  independent  of  my  duties,  I  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

6179.  Could  you  put  in  any  statement  of  the  means  which  you  use  in  your  works  for 
the  purification  of  the  gas  ? — Mr.  Losh  can  inform  you  completely  on  that  subject,  and 
the  superintendent. 

6180.  {Mr.  Simon)  How  do  you  dispose  of  your  refuse  ? — We  dispose  of  all  the 
ammoniacal  liquor  to  Messrs.  Lee  and  Company,  now  Pattinson  and  Company,  at  the 
Felling  chemical  works. 

6181.  And  the  other  refuse  ? — The  tar  is  manufactured  into  asphalt  and  into  pitch. 

6182.  Where  ? — In  Gateshead.    The  works  belong  to  the  company,  but  they  are  let  to 
a  tenant. 

6183.  Do  you  hear  of  any  complaints  of  nuisance  in  that  neighbourhood  from  those 
works  ?—r  never  heard  of  any. 
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6184  {To  Mr.  Woods)  Have  you  ? — Never. 

{Mr.  Hebron.)  They  have  a  glue  manufactury  close  alongside  of  them. 
(Mr.  Woods)  That  is  more  offensive  a  good  deal. 

6185.  {To  Mr.  Hebron.)  You  think  that  would  cover  the  smell  ? — I  think  so. 

6186.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Woods.)  Is  thei-e  any  other  point  with  reference  to  our  inquiry 
on  which  you  would  wish  to  offer  us  any  evidence  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any.  We  are  here 
prepared  to  enter  into  any  explanation  that  may  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  gas 
company.  ,  ..•  l 

6187.  I  mean  apart  from  the  question  of  the  gas,  are  there  any  other  points  of  our 
inquiry  on  which  you  would  like  to  offer  evidence  ? — I  scarcely  think  there  are,  because 
all  your  inquiries,  I  think,  have  been  so  very  well  answered,  and  generally  by  parties 
much  more  competent  than  myself.  I  have  my  own  opinions  as  regards  several  matters.  ' 
I  do  not  think  that  the  cholera  can  be  ascribable  to  the  Tyne  water  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  Newcastle  can  be  fully  and  amply  supplied  with  water  but  by  resorting  to  the  Tyne, 

I  may  say  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  been  intimately  connected  with  water- 
works in  Newcastle,  but  certainly  not  with  the  present  company ;  and  my  impression  is, 
that  if  the  water  had  been  drawn  from  the  Tyne  above  the  influx  of  the  tide,  no 
complaint  either  of  quantity  or  quality  would  ever  have  been  made  in  Newcastle  against 
the  water  company.  That  is  my  impression.  There  is  a  place  called  Newburn  Haughs, 
where  there  is  a  natural  filter  bed  of  fine  gravel,  the  extent  of  which  was  never  ascer- 
tained. The  water  might  have  been  drawn  at  that  point  from  the  Tyne,  and  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  no  complaint  would  ever  have  originated  against  the  company  either  as 
regards  quantity  or  quality  of  water.  As  regards  the  men  employed  in  the  gas  works, 
the  duties  of  the  firemen  are  certainly  very  laborious.  They  have  rest  occasionally, 
otherwise  they  could  not  get  through  the  duties.  The  drawing  of  the  retorts,  and  the 
charging  of  the  retorts,  requires  very  great  attention.  And  when  an  alarm  as  to  the  cholera 
took  place  (in  fact,  there  was  too  much  cause  for  it),  we  were  afraid  of  the  men  getting 
alarmed ;  and  the  superintendent,  by  the  direction  of  the  medical  adviser,  was  allowed 
to  introduce  a  certain  quantity  of  whiskey  into  the  water  that  they  drank.  This  was 
continued  for  a  length  of  time.  It  satisfied  the  men,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
beneficial,  because  the  men  rush  from  the  retorts  in  a  heated  state  to  the  first  cold  water 
they  can  get  to.  When  the  cholera  appeared,  a  medical  man  was  immediately  consulted 
and  retained  especially  for  the  works,  and  any  case  of  diarrhoea  was  at  once  attended 
to.  We  had  only,  I  believe,  one  fatal  case.  The  man  recovered  from  the  first  stage  of  it 
— I  believe  the  most  dangerous  stage — but  when  he  got  home  he  had  a  drunken  wife, 
who  entirely  neglected  him  ;  she  locked  the  door,  and  would  not  aUow  anybody  to  come 
near  him,  and  he  was  found  dead  on  the  floor,  and  the  woman  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
That  man  might  have  been  saved  with  ordinary  care  and  attention. 

6188.  I  forget  the  number  of  your  men  ? — 240  altogether  we  have  in  our  employ. 

6189.  Whereabouts  do  your  men  live? — They  live  in  various  places;  some  in  the 
works,  and  some  far  off.  There  is  one  thing  which  has  struck  me  as  very  important. 
In  Sandgate  we  have  one  of  our  largest  gas  holders,  and  there  is  a  range  of  purifiers  and 
condensers,  which  are  now  very  extensive,  there  being  an  area  of  at  least  6,000  cubic  feet 
for  purifying  purposes  ;  the  means  of  purification  in  two  years  have  increased  from  1,400 
feet  to  upwards  of  6,000.  Certainly  the  manufacture  of  gas  has  increased  very  much,  but 
not  in  a  relative  proportion  at  all ;  but  I  wish  to  explain  that,  on  one  side  of  the  works,  is 
this  large  gas  holder  ;  near  this  gas  holder,  only  divided  by  a  narrow,  filthy  lane,  of  four  feet 
wide,  is  our  range  of  purifiers  and  condensers.  Nowit  so  happens- — and  I  have  my  authority 
from  Dr.  Charlton  (I  called  his  attention  to  this  block  of  buildings  between  the  two,  the 
breadth  being  only  four  feet  from  the  front  of  these  houses  to  the  range  bf  purifiers) — 
that  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  cholera,  or  even  diarrhoea,  in  this  lane. 

6190.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place? — I  think  it  is  almost  nameless,  for  I  never 
heard  a  name  to  it  ;,  but  there  is  one  miserable  place  which  I  saw  almost  every  day,  and 
T  dreaded  serioiis  effects  from  that  place.  It  was  inhabited  by  some  very  low  Irish. 
The  landlord  himself  had  such  a  dread  of  oiiW  pd^t,  a  sort  of  back  room,  of  these 
premises,  that  he  had  it  fastened  up  ;  and  these  people  who  took  the  other  part  contrived 
to  open  it,  and  they  absolutely  let  this  place,  which  the  landlord  did  not  think  was  fit 
either  for  man  or  beast,  for  Is.  %d.  a  week,  and  it  was  crowded  frequently  at  night ;  but 
still,  notwithstanding  this,  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  diarrhoea  or  cholera  in  that 
block  of  buildings. 

6191.  How  many  families  do  you  think  there  were  ? — I  shoiild  think  altogether  there 
would  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  families  in  the  line  of  buildings,  perhaps  more. 

6192.  You  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  premises? — So  far  as 
seeing  them  four  or  five  times  a  week. 

6193.  From  what  you  saw  of  the  outside? — Yes,  and  I  got  Dr.  Charlton  to  go  into 
this  miserable  place.  It  is  now  razed  to  the  ground.  Whilst  this  block  of  buildings, 
which  we  thought  peculiarly  and  dangerously  situated,  was  exempt  from  disease,  two 
lanes  further  to  the  west  some  distance  contributed  very  many  cases;  so  that  we 
congratulated  ourselves  that  what  arose  from  gas  was  rather  disinfective  than 
anything  else, 
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f¥.  Woods,  Esq.        6194.  Have  yoii  made  yourself  personally  or  intimately  acquainted  with  the  relative 
and  states  of  the  tAvo  blocks  of  houses,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  obtain  accurate  information 

Mr.  T.  Hebron,    upon  that  point  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question  accurately. 

9fifii  T     ist^        6195.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Lash.)  Will  you  mention  the  result  of  the  experiment  which 
Jan.  1854.    you  have  just  made  ? — We  have  tested  the  gas  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  have  not 
found  a  trace.    Dr.  Richardson  was  present. 

6196.  Do  you  believe  that,  from  any  other  cause,  sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acid  would 
be  formed  in  the  combustion  of  that  gas?— I  do  believe  that  a  small  portion  of 
sulphurous  acid  would  be  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon, 
which  always  exists.    I  believe  no  gas  is  free  from  it. 

6197.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  a  common  thing  to  have  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  the 
joints  of  the  taps  and  cocks  corroded,  and  so  on  ? — I  have  never  observed  it.  I  should 
think  that  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  case  where  the  water  condenses  in  the  pipe. 
There  always  will  be  a  certain  portion  of  water  condensing  in  the  pipe,  and  of  course 
the  joints  will  rust. 

6198.  We  have  had  evidence  from  one  or  two  gentlemen  to  the  effect  that  tliese  taps 
and  cocks  appeared  to  be  corroded  ? — I  should  think  it  a  very  likely  case  to  occur.  All 
gas  does  condense  upon  the  pipes,  and  a  slight  corrosion  will  take  place,  especially  it 
ammonia  is  present,  which  it  is. 

6199.  Is  it  a  usual  thing  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  that,  for  I  never  observed  it :  but  I 
should  think  it  very  likely  to  be  the  case. 

6200.  (To  Mr.  Arnott,  superintendent  of  the  gas  ivorhs)  What  is  your  impression  ? — 
At  the  time  when  one  of  the  valves  broke,  we  had  a  good  many  complaints. 

6201.  Have  you  ever  known  similar  complaints  at  any  other  time  as  to  that  effect  ? — 
.  No. 

6202.  {Mr.  Simon.)  What  do  jon  do  with  the  refuse  of  your  lime-purifier  ? — We  give  it 
away  to  any  farmer  that  chooses  to  come  for  it,  and  when  they  do  not  come  for  it  we  cart 
it  away. 

6203.  Where,  in  that  case,  do  you  cart  it  to  ? — To  the  out  part  of  the  town. 

6204.  In  what  neighbourhood  ? — It  is  at  a  part  called  Shield  Field. 

6205.  Do  the  people  there  like  it  ? — I  never  heard  any  complaint,  but  there  is  verj 
seldom  anything  taken  there  because  mostly  the  farmers  take  it  away. 

6206.  {Chairman.)  Was  not  the  refuse  from  the  gas-works  at  one  time  thrown  a  good 
deal  into  Pandon  Dean  somewhere  ? — Yes,  where  the  railway  goods  station  now  stands. 

6207.  {Mr.  Simon.)  With  the  refuse  of  your  lime-purifier  ? — Yes,  and  likewise  the  dross 
from  the  works  themselves. 

6208.  {Chairman.)  At  that  time  was  not  there  a  good  deal  of  complaint  ? — No  ;  there 
was  no  person  near  it  that  had  cause  to  complain. 

6209.  {Mr.  Simon.)  But  did  they  complain  ? — Sometimes  they  complained  in  the 
morning  ;  it  was  generally  away  before  they  were  up  of  a  morning.  When  we  found  any 
complaint,  we  generally  took  it  away  in  the  morning. 

6210.  Was  it  with  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  of  the  town  that  you  used  this 
material  to  fill  up  that  space  1 — I  do  not  think  we  had  such  authority  ;  merely  the  j^erson 
who  had  the  place  to  receive  deposit  allowed  the  deposit.    We  paid  twopence  per  load. 

6211.  And  lately  you  have  taken  to  empty  it  onto  the  Shield  Field  ?— Very  little, 
because  the  farmers  mostly  take  it  away. 

6212.  How  long  has  that  been  the  case  ? — About  five  months  now. 

6213.  Do  you  send  it  in  cart  loads  ? — Cart  loads. 

6214.  Can  you  let  us  know  how  many  cart  loads  were  discharged  in  this  neighbouihood 
during  the  year  terminating  on  the  1st  of  September  1853  ? — We  did  not  keep  the  lime 
distinct  from  the  other  rubbish  ;  as  a  load  was  taken  away  we  did  not  care  what  it  was. 

6215.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  cart  loads  of  rubbish  you  sent  away  from  your  works 
to  be  carted  to  this  place  ? — -The  books  would  show. 

{3Ir.  W cods.)  The  lime  would  not  be  a  hundredth  part  of  the  rubbish  which  is  produced 
at  the  works.  There  is  all  the  refuse  from  setting  up  the  retorts,  the  old  brick  work,  and 
the  old  lime  that  is  connected  with  brick  work.  The  lime  from  the  purifiers  would  not 
be  a  hundredth  part  of  the  rubbish  generated  at  the  gas-works ;  there  are  all  the  ashes  too. 

6216.  {To  Mr.  Arnott.)  Shall  you  be  able  to  tell  us  about  what  proportion  of  that 
carting  of  rubbish  came  from  the  lime-purifiers  ? — No  ;  because  we  kept  no  distinct  record. 

6217.  But  during  that  time  the  refuse  of  your  purifiers  habitually  came  to  this  particular 
place  ? — No  ;  we  had  a  great  part  taken  away  by  the  farmers.  We  have  used  a  very 
great  quantity  of  it  over  again  with  the  purifiers. 

6218.  {Chairvxan.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  like  to  make  any 
statement  ? — None. 

6219.  {To  Mr.  Hebron)  Have  you  anything  else  to  say? — I  wish  to  clear  up  one 
point.    There  has  been  no  refuse  lime  deposited  in  Pandon  Dean  for  some  years,  I  believe. 

6220.  {Mr.  Simon.)  But  in  Shield  Field  ?— In  Shield  Field,  there  has. 

6221.  Close  by  Pandon  Dean  ? — No,  it  is  a  considerable  distance  from  Avhere  we  formerly 
deposited. 
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6222.  In  the  line  of  Ridley  Villas  ? — (Mr.  "ITooc^s.)  It  is  rather  more  eastward.  In  the  first  fV.  Woods,  Esq. 
place,  the  quantity  of  actual  lime  used  is  very  easily  ascertained  ;  a  considerable  quantity  a7td 

of  that  is  sold,  when  we  have  used  it,  to  the  farmers;  it  is  only  when  the  works  are  Mr.  T.Hebron. 
crowded  and  encumbered  that  a  few  cart  loads  are  taken  away  to  make  room  j  it  is  not  ~     '  ^ 

the  general  practice  at  all,  because  the  farmers  will  give  fourpence  a  load  for  it,  sometimes  "  ^  ' 
sixpence ;  and  I  expect  that  it  will  prove  still  more  valuable.  *~ 


Mr.  William  Septimus  Lose,  examined.  Mr.  TV.  S.  Losh. 

6223.  {Chairman)  Have  you  on  several  occasions  analysed  the  gas  here  ?  — Repeatedly, 
both  for  sulphur  and  ammonia,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  ammonia  from  the  gas. 

6224.  What  has  been  the  result  of  j'our  analysis  ? — I  have  always  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  but  very  seldom  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Sulphur  does  exist  in  the  gas  as  sulphuret  of  carbon,  but  not  as  svxlphuretted  hydrogen. 
I  have  hardly  ever  detected  its  presence. 

6225.  {Mr.  Simon.)  To  the  ammonia  and  the  presence  of  water  you  attribute  tlie 
corrosion  of  the  book  bindings  ? — That  I  certainly  should. 

6226.  Not  to  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  ? — I  think  if  that  were  present  it  would 
assist ;  and  I  believe  it  always  is  present  from  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  as  I  stated  before  ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  ammonia  has  much  more  action  on  the  leather  than  sulphur. 

6227.  They  would  not  of  course  be  existing  in  the  presence  of  one  another  without 
being  combined  together  ? — They  would  exist  as  a  compound,  either  as  a  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  a  sulphite  of  ammonia. 

6228.  Would  sulphate  of  ammonia  corrode  book  covers  ? — I  should  think  it  would. 

6229.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  ever  foimd  any  appreciable  quantity  of  sulphur  in  it  ? — 
Never;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  never  tested  the  gas,  except  with  the  view 
of  detecting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia.  I  have  always  obtained  ammonia  in 
very  considerable  quantities,  but  I  never  detected,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
slight  traces,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  gas.  The  products  of  combusticm  would 
decompose  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  which  exists  in  all  gas. 

6230.  {Mr.  Simon.)  What  will  be  the  products  of  combustion  in  this  gas  ? — I  believe 
first  of  all  sulphurous  acid,  which  v>^ould  unite  with  the  ammonia  and  form  sulphite  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

6231.  Do  you  conceive  that  to  be  a  good  gas  which  would  leave  much  ammonia  as  the 
result  of  its  combustion? — I  believe  that  all  gas  would. 

6232.  In  a  large  quantity  ? — It  would  vary  according  to  the  coal  used  ;  various 
qualities  of  coal  contain  more  or  less  ammonia. 

6233.  {Chairman)  Can  you  compare  the  gas  here  with  the  ordinary  gas  in  London  or 
elsewhere  ? — I  cannot ;  I  have  never  made  any  experiments  upon  the  London  gas,  nor 
have  I  made  any  upon  any  gas  made  in  London  ;  but  I  have  with  the  gas  made  at 
Ulverston,  which  is  made  entirely  from  cannel  coal ;  it  contains  fully  as  much  ammouia 
as  the  gas  of  Newcastle. 

6234.  And  sulphur  ? — Sulphur  about  the  same. 

6235.  To  ^''our  knowledge  there  is  nothing  unusually  noxious  about  the  gas  ? — I  should 
not  think  so.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  very  much  about  it,  more  than  that  I  have  been 
working  at  it  occasionally  ;  but  I  should  say  the  gas  here  is  pretty  equal  to  tlio  ordinary 
run  of  gas  that  I  have  seen,  either  in  Carlisle,  Durham  or  Ulverston.  In  those  three 
towns  I  happen  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  gas,  and  1  should  say  that  the  gas  here 
is  fully  equal  to  it. 

6236.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would  wish  to  make  any  statement  ? — 
No,  I  think  not.  My  impression  is,  that  the  gas  here  is  very  mvich  the  average  gas  of 
the  kingdom.  I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  purification  is  difierent  from  what  it  is 
in  any  works  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  simply  to  pass  it  through  dry  lime  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  remove  all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

6237.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  works  here  ? — -With  almost  every  work  on  tlie 
river  I  am  acquainted. 

6238.  You  do  not  see  in  the  gas  works,  to  which  we  are  alluding,  any  deficiency  of  the 
proper  means  of  purification  ? — Not  at  all ;  I  have  always  found  them  anxious  to  improve 
the  gas.  I  have  been  with  Mr.  Arnott  their  manager  frequently,  and  have  been  consulted 
by  him  as  to  the  means  of  improving  or  purifying  it  ;  and  in  consequence  of  tliat,  we 
have  hit  upon  a  system  of  obtaining  the  ammonia,  which  I  expect  will  be  very  efficocious. 

6239.  How  many  months  or  years  have  you  been  so  engaged  ? — For  the  last  two  years 
I  have  been  more  or  less  in  the  works. 

6240.  Consulting  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  state  of  the  gas  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  G,  Himter. 


Mr.  George  Huntesi,  sworn. 


30th  Jan.  1854.  6241.  {GJiairnicm)  You  are  a  member  of  the  town  council  and  of  the  board  of 
guardians  ?  —Yes.  In  the  first  week  of  August  ]  853  a  gentleman  was  over  here  from 
Hamburgh,  and  he  stated  that  cholera  had  broken  out  in  Hamburgh  very  fearfully.  I 
told  him  I  was  obliged  to  him  for  the  information,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  I  went  direct  to  our  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  told  him  that  he  was  to 
prepare  and  get  the  whole  of  the  lanes  and  the  short  streets  washed  out,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  in  our  books  that  he  commenced  doing  it.  That  was  before  we  had  any  case  of 
cholera.  I  likewise  examined  the  fruit  that  had  come  from  Hamburgh,  and  found  a  great 
deal  of  it  bad.  Then  I  went  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Little,  the  inspector  of  provisions,  and  he 
went  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  T  think  he  collected  about  twenty  baskets,  belonging, 
to  women  that  sell  fruit  in  the  streets.  They  were  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and 
condemned.  I  asked  him  for  a  return,  and  he  presented  me  with  this  {producing  the 
following  paper)  : 

To  the  Authorities  of  the  Borough  of  Newcastle-upon-Tjoie. 

Gentlemen, — I  hereby  beg  to  inform  you  that,  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October,  by  virtue  of  my  office  as  inspector  of  provisions,  I  seized  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  and  by  order  of  the  magistrates  caused  the  same  to  be  destroyed,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  I  was  also  instructed  by  many  members  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  but  particularly  by  Mr.  Councillor  George  Hunter,  who  is  also  a 
guardian,  that  I  was  to  be  most  vigilant  in  detecting  and  destroying  whatever  I  found  to 
be  impure  or  unfit  for  food.  I  attended  the  Hamburgh  and  Rotterdam  wharves,  and 
seized  a  quantity  of  plums,  which  I  caused  to  be  destroyed.  Other  articles  of  provision 
were  also  seized  and  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  7th  January  1854.  Ralph  Little. 

(Mr.  Hunter.)  About  a  week  afterwards  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brown  told  me 
that  one  of  his  sons  had  bought,  I  think,  a  pennyworth  of  pears  ;  they  were  selling  at 
that  time  thirty  a  penny  of  those  pears  ;  and  it  had  given  him  the  cholera.  This  was 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  perhaps  more  ;  say  fourteen  days. 

6242.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  the  boy  die  ? — No.  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  September. 
I  spoke  to  the  mayor,  and  these  women  were  prohibited  selling  the  fruit. 

6243.  {Chairman.)  That  was  after  the  first  cases  of  cholera  ? — Yes  ;  and  these  women 
were  prohibited  selling  fruit  in  the  streets.  Mr.  Little  went  down  to  the  boat,  and  this 
fruit  was  sent  off  to  Scotland.  In  the  beginning  of  September  (the  board  meeting  was 
on  the  Friday)  we  wrote  to  the  board  in  London. 

6244.  The  General  Board  of  Health?— No,  the  Poor  Law  Board.  We  stated  that 
there  had  been  a  few  cases  of  cholera,  and  they  wrote  back  to  state  that  they  hoped  it 
would  not  be  extensive.  Our  chairman  was  away;  the  vice-chairman  and  I  went  up  on 
the  6th  of  September  to  our  board-room,  and  told  the  clerk  to  write  to  our  medical 
officers  and  our  relieving  officers,  that  whatever  assistance  was  necessary  they  were  to 
get  until  the  Friday  when  we  met.    We  met  every  Friday. 

6245.  What  was  the  date  of  those  letters  ? — The  6th  of  September. 

6246.  Was  that  addressed  to  all  the  five  medical  officers  ? — To  the  whole  of  them. 
This  is  a  copy  of  it. 

The  witness  delivered  in  the  same,  which  is  as  follows : 

6th  September  1853. 

Dear  Sirs, — In  reference  to  your  report  as  to  the  existence  of  cholera  in  your  district, 
I  beg  to  intimate  that,  until  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  Friday  first,  should  any  cases 
of  cholera  occur  where  nurses,  clothing,  &c.  may  be  required,  the  relieving  officers  have 
instructions  immediately  to  provide  the  same  upon  your  order.  In  the  mean  time  I 
shall  be  obliged  by  your  reporting  to  me  any  new  cases  which  may  occur. 

Mr.  William  Winship.  I  am,  &c. 

Mr.  William  Newton.  GEORCr.  Forster. 

A  similar  letter  was  on  the  same  day  sent  to  the  other  medical  officers,  Mr.  Harvey, 
Mr.  M'Nay,  and  Mr.  Sang  (who  had  not  reported  any  cases  of  cholera  in  their  districts). 

Copy  of  letter  to  Relieving  Officers. 

6th  September  1853. 

Dear  Sirs, — In  case  you  receive  any  application  for  nurses,  medical,  or  other  assistance, 
in  cases  of  diarrhoea  or  cholera,  you  are  authorized  to  provide  such  assistance,  and 
whatever  else  the  medical  officers  shall  recommend,  without  waiting  for  instructions  or 
confirmation  of  the  board.  ^       G,  F. 

To  the  Relieving  Officers. 
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(Mr.  Himter.)  That  was  before  there  were  even  cases  in  some  districts.    I  merely  put 
tliese  in  to  show  that  the  board  of  guardians  were  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
624i7.  By  whom  is  the  inspector  of  provisions  appointed  ? — By  the  corporation. 

6248.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  has  been  in  office  ? — I  think  they  are  changed  every 
year. 

6249.  But  there  is  one  every  year  ? — There  are  two.  I  think  the  inspectors  of  police 
take  it. 

(Mr.  To  wn  Glerk.)  Generally  the  same  persons  are  re-appointed. 

6250.  (Ghairman.)  Among  the  many  communications  which  I  have  received,  I  have 
received  one  relating  to  the  very  extensive  sale,  as  it  is  stated,  of  unwholesome  provisions  ; 
but  like  a  good  many  other  complaints  that  have  been  alleged  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  go  into  it  at  length  ;  having  understood  that  there  was  always  an 
inspector  of  provisions  ? — (Mr.  Hunter.)  There  are  two,  and  they  are  very  vigilant. 

6251.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  have  any  evidence  to  offer  ? — I 
should  like  to  make  a  statement  on  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  this  town.  As  a 
member  of  the  board  of  guardians  I  found  after  I  had  only  been  so  about  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years,  that  a  number  of  Irish  and  Scotch  people  come  here,  when  they  are 
disabled  from  working  in  the  country.  They  put  themselves  upon  us.  They  come  when 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  when  they  can  do  nothing  in  the  country,  and  of  course  you 
are  either  obhged  to  give  them  out-door  relief  or  send  them  to  the  workhouse.  If  you 
take  them  to  the  magistrates,  the  magistrates  say  they  are  too  old  to  be  removed. 
They  cannot  tell  their  parish.  We  have  hundreds  of  these  people  who  come  and  stay 
three  or  four  years  with  us  and  die,  which  increases  the  number  of  deaths  in  this  town 
considerably. 


Mr.  G.  Htinter. 
30th  Jan.  1854. 


Mr.  George  Forster,  further  examined. 

6252.  (Ghairman)  I  presume  we  may  regard  you  as  representing  the  board  of 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

6253.  The  first  action  of  the  board  of  guardians  with  reference  to  sanitary  matters,  I 
suppose,  was  founded  upon  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1848  ?  —That 
is  the  only  Act  that  we  were  called  upon  to  administer. 

6254.  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  Act  that  you  began  to  operate  ? — It  was. 

6255.  (Mr.  Simon.)  In  October  1848,  sanitary  committees  were  formed  for  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  respectively  1 — Yes. 

6256.  And  on  the  recommendation,  I  presume,  of  those  committees,  the  board  of 
guardians  appointed  inspectors  of  nuisances  ? — They  did. 

6257.  For  about  a  year  you  continued  to  have  two  inspectors  of  nuisances,  one  for  the 
eastern  and  one  for  the  western  district,  acting  under  your  direction  ? — We  did  so. 

6258.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  somewhere  about  the  autumn  of  1849,  you  discon- 
tinued one  of  your  inspectors  of  nuisances  ? — We  did  so. 

6259.  And  from  that  time  continuously  onward  till  September  1853,  you  have  had  one 
inspector  of  nuisances  always  in  operation  ? — One  only  ;  but  different  persons  occupied  the 
post  during  that  interval. 

6260.  And  that  one  person  was  always  in  action  as  an  inspector  of  nuisances  ? — 
Always. 

6261.  In  1853,  on  or  about  the  15th  or  I6tli  of  September,  under  pressure  of  the  recent 
epidemic,  you  appointed  three  additional  inspectors  of  nuisances  ? — Three  at  least,  I 
believe. 

6262.  We  have  the  books  of  three  ? — Yes. 

6263.  Who  continued  in  operation  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  until  the  corporation  under- 
took the  duty  of  administering  the  Act  ? — That  is  so. 

6264.  (Ghairman.)  Did  the  board  of  guardians  oi-iginally  undertake  the  carrying  out 
of  that  Act  after  any  conference  with  the  tqi^n  council  ? — ^I  do  not  remember  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  undertook  the  carrying  out  of  that  Act.  I  did  not  then  hold 
the  office  which  I  now  do.  It  was  not  until  1851  that  I  became  the  clerk  of  the 
guardians. 

6265.  What  we  wanted  to  know  was,  why  the  board  of  guardians,  with  an  inferior 
staff,  undertook  the  execution  of  an  Act,  the  execution  of  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  we 
may  say,  suggested  by  the  Act  to  the  town  council,  whose  staff  is  and  might  be  expected 
to  be  so  much  superior? — The  chairman  will  recollect  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  undertook  the  carrying  out  of  that  Act.  I  have  no  precise  recollection 
of  the  circumstances.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  was  connected  at  all  with  the  board  at 
that  time,  either  as  a  guardian  or  otherwise. 

6266.  You  do  not  know,  then,  what  circumstances  led  to  it  ? — I  do  not. 

.  6267.  (Mr.  S'imon.)  The  board  of  guardians  have  no  power  for  the  prevention  of 
nuisances,  I  believe  ? — None. 

6268.  It  is  in  respect  of  the  removal  of  nuisances  only  that  they  have  any  authority  ? — 
And  only  under  that  Act. 

6269.  The  sort  of  prevention  of  nuisances  which  would  consist  of  making  regulations 
for  the  systematic  emptying  or  cleaning  of  middens  and  privies,  would  lie  out  of  their 
province  ? — Quite  so. 
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Mr.  G.  Forster. 


28th  Jan.  1854. 
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Mr.  G.  Forster.       6270.  You  liave  operated  over  tlie  whole  area  of  the  parliamentary  borough  ? — Not 

  only  over  the  whole  parliamentary  borough,  but  extending  a  little  beyond  it.  The  union 

28th  Jan.  1854.    limits  extend  a  little  into  the  county  of  Northumberland. 

  6271.  Bt^t  at  all  events  you  have  included  the  borough  and  townships? — The  entire 

municipal  borough. 

6272.  The  old  municipal  borough  and  the  townships  which  are  now  included  within 
the  borough  boundary  ? — Yes. 

6273.  {Chairman)  Do  your  books  contain  records  of  the  proceedings  over  the  whole 
time  ? — I  believe  they  do. 

6274.  If  you  take  the  occurrence  book,  you  will  find  that  it  begins  on  the  10th  of 
October  1848  ?— Yes. 

6275.  Is  there  any  entry  between  the  8tli  of  January  1850,  and  the  2d  of  September 
1850  ? — It  would  seem  not  in  this  book. 

6276.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  operations  of  the  board  of  guardians  were  continued 
during  that  period  ? — -I  have  no  doubt  tliey  were,  but  I  cannot  account  for  the  hiatus  in 
the  book  of  occurrences. 

6277.  You  will  see  that  that  book  ends,  I  think,  on  the  10th  of  February  1851  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  before  the  board  on  the  14th  of  February  1851,  I  see. 

6278.  There  is  another  gap  from  12th  February  1849  to  10th  August  1849.  You  were 
not  yourself  then,  as  I  understand,  in  the  service  of  the  guardians,  so  that  you  cannot, 
perhaps,  explain  the  reasons  of  that  ? — No. 

6279.  Just  look  at  that  book.  Do  you  find  that  on  the  16th  of  October  1848,  you  had 
occasion  to  give  notice  to  the  corporation  for  three  distinct  matters,  namely,  two  dirty 
lanes  and  a  filthy  gutter  ? — It  appears  to  be  so. 

6280.  Proceed  to  the  25tli  of  October.  Do  you  there  find  the  corporation  complained 
of  for  a  large  midden  nuisance  ? — That  is  so. 

6281.  The  30th  of  October  for  building  an  ash-pit  certified  as  a  miisance  by 
Drs.  Charlton  and  Embleton  ? — It  appears  to  be  so. 

6282.  (Mr.  Arnott.)  Where  is  that  ? — "A  nev/  ash-pit  in  the  front  street  pf  Sandgate  ; 
the  same  has  been  examined  and  certified  by  Dr.  Charlton  and  Dr.  Embleton." 

6283.  (Chairman)  Proceed  to  the  6th  of  November.  Were  the  corporation  again 
complained  of  in  respect  of  some  middens  and  a  filthy  gutter  ? — That  is  so. 

6284.  And  on  the  20th  of  November  for  a  dirty  lane  ? — That  is  so. 

6285.  On  the  6th  December  they  are  complained  of  for  "lanes  filthy  for  want  of 
sweeping  ?  " — "  Lanes  leading  from  Butcher  Bank  to  the  Quay  side,  namely,  Grinding 
"  Chare,  Blue  Anchor  Chare,  Palister's  Chare,  Pepper  Corn  Chare,  and  other  adjoining 
"  lanes  in  a  filthy  condition  in  consequence  of  not  being  properly  and  more  frequently 
"  cleansed." 

6286.  On  the  8th  of  January  1849,  the  corporation  are  complained  of  for  a  filthy 
piece  of  ground  ? — "  Having  a  portion  of  unoccupied  ground  adjoining  Mr.  Crawhall's 
'■'  ropery  in  a  filthy  condition,  with  ashes,  night  soil,  and  other  matter." 

6287.  On  the  22nd  of  January  1849,  for  lanes  filthy  from  the  want  of  more 
frequent  cleansing  ? — That  is  so. 

6288.  On  the  24th  of  August,  were  they  complained  of  for  a  common  sewer  which 
was  open  ? — Yes,  beneath  one  of  the  railway  arches. 

6289.  On  the  31st  of  August  the  corporation  were  again  complained  of  for  lanes  filthy 
from  want  of  more  frequent  sweeping  ? — From  Sandgate  to  the  New  Eoad. 

6290.  On  the  6th  of  September  ? — Yes  ;  "  unoccupied  ground  situate  in  front  of  Quality 
"  Row,  on  which  there  is  a  stagnant  pool  of  filthy  water  and  other  matter,  which  is  much 
"  complained  of  by  the  inhabitants  in  that  neighbourhood." 

6291.  Look  at  section  104  of  this  Local  Act  of  1846,  which  empowers  the  corporation 
to  cause  stagnant  pools  to  be  drained  and  filth  to  be  removed,  and  see  whether  you  do 
not  think  it  Avould  have  enabled  the  corporation  to  remove  that  nuisance  themselves  ? — 
I  certainly  should  think  that  under  that  clause  such  a  pool  of  standing  water  might 
have  been  removed. 

6292.  Proceed  to  the  13th  of  September.  I  think  the  corporation  are  there  summoned 
for  two  filthy  grates  ? — "  Having  two  pviblic  grates  which  are  much  complained  of  by  the 
"inhabitants  adjoining  ;  one  situate  at  the  foot  of  Craig's  Alley  Stairs,  the  other  in  front 
"  of  Mr.  Gordon's,  Stock  Bridge,  from  which  an  offensive  efiluvia  arises  in  consequence  of 
"  night  soil  being  deposited  thereon." 

6293.  And  on  the'  ]  7th  of  September  ? — Yes. 

6294.  Do  you  find  the  corporation  then  summoned  for  anything  ? — "  With  having  an 
"  accumulation  of  night  soil  and  other  filthy  matter  under  the  staircase  situate  near  the 
"  Folly  Wharf,  Sandgate."    I  am  not  aware  whether  that  is  corporation  property  or  not. 

6295.  You  merely  find  it  there  stated  that  notice  was  given  to  the  corporation,  it 
being  alleged  to  be  their  property  ? — Yes. 

6296.  On  the  29th  of  September,  are  the  corporation  complained  of  for  anything  ?— 
"  With  having  the  public  privy  in  the  Stock  Bridge  in  an  imperfect  condition,  also  the 
"  public  privy  in  the  Burn  Bank  in  a  filthy  condition." 
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6297.  Go  to  t/ne  11  th  of  OctaLer.  Wliat  do  you  find  there;  tlie  corporation  are  Mr.  G  Forster. 
complained  of  for  wliat  ? — For  "  having  several  public  grates  which  are  much  complained   

"of  by  the  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  night  soil  being  deposited  therein  and  no  water  28th  Jan.  1854. 

"  to  cany  it  away.  The  same  are  situate  at  the  foot  of  Pilgrim  Street  and  in  Silver  Street  ;   

"  also  the  whole  of  the  public  privies  want  washing  out  with  hot  lime." 

6298.  Any  other  matter  of  complaint  against  them  the  same  day  ? — Yes. 

6299.  What  was  that  complaint  ? — "  With  having  the  ground  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
"  Corn  Market  in  a  filthy  condition  with  night  soil." 

6300.  On  the  24^th  of  October? — "With  having  the  public  thoroughfare  in  a  filthj^ 
"  condition  ;  the  road  between  Adelaide  Terrace  and  Shield  Street." 

(i/r.  Arnoit)  That  is  out  of  the  borough,  I  think  ? — I  believe  that  is  out  of  the  ancient 
borough. 

6301.  (Glialnnan.)  The  19th  of  November  ? — On  the  19t}i  of  November  "with  having 
the  entrance  into  the  old  Market  Lane  from  Pilgrim  Street  in  a  filthy  condition,  in 

"  consequence  of  it  being  very  much  used  as  a  urinal  ;  and  the  pavement  not  being  good  it 
"  becomes  stagnant  and  causes  a  great  nuisance  to  the  adjoining  inhabitants  ;  "  that  is  the 
complaint. 

6302.  Then  there  is  a  break  in  the  record,  from  February  to  September  1S50.  Look 
at  the  2oth  of  October  1850  ;  are  the  corporation  there  complained  of  for  anything  ? — 
'•'  With  having  the  lanes  leading  from  Sandgate  to  the  New  Road,  viz.,  Keel  Entr}", 
"  Nag's  Head  Alley,  and  Hunter's  Entry  in  a  very  filthy  condition,  arising  from  a  quantity 
"  of  night  soil  and  ashes,  and  which  require  to  be  more  frequently  swept." 

6303.  The  31st  of  December  in  the  same  year  was  there  any  complaint  against  them  ? 
— It  does  not  exactly  appear  that  tliis  nuisance  was  complained  of  on  the  31st  of 
December.  On  the  8th  of  January  1851,  I  observe  it  is  reported  that  the  nuisance  is 
removed. 

630-1'.  We  will  take  it  in  that  way.  The  corporation  were  reported  as  having  removed 
the  nuisance  arising  from  a  foul  and  offensive  gutter  ? — "  Situated  near  the  Wesleyan 
"  Chapel,  New  Road,  also  the  grate  of  the  piil^lic  sewer  which  was  covered  with  night  soil." 

6305.  The  13th  of  January  1851  ? — For  "  a  certain  uncovered  drain  or  common  shore, 
"  situate  in  Green  Court,  Newgate  Street.  The  above  is  in  a  very  filthy  state,  arising 
"  from  a  large  quantity  of  night  soil  ;  there  being  four  privies,  which  empty  their  contents 

into  the  aforesaid  sewer,  and  is  much  complained  of  as  a  nuisance." 

6306.  Then  on  the  1 7th  of  October  in  that  year  they  were  complained  of  again? — 
There  seems  to  be  a  hiatus  here. 

6307.  You  will  find  that  perhaps  in  this  other  book.  Look  to  the  17th  of  October 
1851.  Do  you  find  any  notice  to  the  corporation  there,  with  reference  to  any  nuisance? 
— "  Visited  several  of  the  lanes  in  Sandgate  on  Thursday  last,  Avhich  I  found  in  a  very 
"  dirty  and  filthy  state,  there  being  a  large  accunmlation  of  night  soil  and  other  filthy 
"  matter.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gibson  the  corporation  foreman  to  the  above 
"  lanes  and  alleys/'- — Signed,  "  TiiOMAS  Jenkins,  Inspector." 

6308.  Then  refer  to  the  9th  of  January  1852? — "  I  beg  also  to  call  the  attention  of 
"  the  Board  to  the  filthy  state  of  several  of  the  lanes  in  Sandgate,  which  are  not  swept 
"  by  the  corporation  sweepers  till  nearly  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  Keel  and  Petrie's 
"  Entry,  which  is  the  property  of  the  cor[)oration,  is  in  a  most  filthy  state  ;  there  being  a 
"  large  accumulation  of  night  soil  and  other  filth  close  to  the  dwelling-rooms  of  several 
"  of  the  tenants,  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance." 

6309.  The  23d  of  January  ?— "  I  beg  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the 
"  filthy  state  of  Chapel  Lane,  Silver  Street ;  there  being  an  accumulation  of  night  soil, 
"  and  filth,  refuse,  &c.  in  the  above  lane,  which  is  seldom  or  never  swept  ;  the  gutter  is 
"  in  a  very  dirty  state,  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance." 

6310.  Tlien  in  February,  without  further  date,  there  is  a  reference  to  Cross  Keys 
Entry  ? — Yes,  I  see.  "  Notice  has  been  given  to  the  town  surveyor,  in  respect  of  the 
"  filthy  state  of  the  Cross  Keys  Entry,  head  of  the  Side,  on  which  there  is  an  accumula- 
"  tion  of  ashes,  night  soil,  &('.,  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance." 

6311.  Then  on  the  4th  of  June  do  you  find  any  complaint  against  the  corporation 
with  reference  to  Liverpool  Street  ? — Yes.  I  find  that  the  town  surveyor  has  had  notice 
of  the  filthy  state  of  Liverpool  Street,  in  consequence  of  the  carriage  way  being  seldom 
swept  by  the  corporation  sweepers.  "  It  appears  that  the  above  street  is  only  swept  once 
"  a  week.  I  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  call  the  attention  of  the  town  surveyor  to  the 
"  above  complaint." 

6312.  The  30th  of  July  1852;  for  what  are  they  complained  of  there? — Mount 
Pleasant,  and  Wall  Knoll,  and  "  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
"  which  is  made  use  of  as  a  place  of  deposit  by  different  tenants  living   in  that 

neighbourhood  ;  there  being  about  fifty  loads  of  manure.  This  place  litis  not  been 
"  cleaned  for  the  last  four  years,  and  then  by  the  corporation." 

6313.  The  1st  of  October  ? — "  I  have  visited  the  whole  of  the  lanes  on  the  Qua}?-  Side, 
"  and  Sandgate,  and  found  them  clean,  except  in  front  of  the  entries  on  the  New  Road  ; 
"  there  is  an  accumulation  of  filth  and  night  soil  there  ;  this  place  requires  sweeping 
"  oftener  by  the  corporation." 
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Mr.  G.  Forster.       6314.  The  5tli  of  November.     Do  you  there  find  an   entry  imptying  that  the 
~—  guardians  themselves  had  had  occasion  the  week  before  to  make  some  complaint  against 

28th  Jan.  1854.    the  corporation,  relating  to  Bankside  near  the  High  Level  Bridge  ? — Yes.     "  I  also  beg 

■   "  to  inform  the  Board  that  the  nuisance,  which  was  complained  of  by  the  Board  last 

"  week,  on  the  Bankside  near  the  High  Level  Bridge,  has  been  removed.  I  served  a 
"  notice  on  Mr.  Wallace,  the  town  surveyor,  and  he  accompanied  me  to  the  above  place. 
"  The  accumulation  of  dung,  ashes,  and  night  soil  has  since  been  removed  ;  he  proposes 
"  to  erect  an  ash-pit  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  nuisance." 

6315.  Have  you  the  11th  of  March  1853  in  that  book? — No  ;  it  only  comes  down  to 
the  l-ith  of  January  1853. 

6316.  Take  the  other  book  then.  Now,  proceeding  to  the  29th  of  April,  do  you  find 
anything  there  which  Inspector  Roberts  reported  ? — Yes.  Upon  a  piece  of  "  vacant 
"  ground  immediately  in  front  of  the  New  Market,  Clayton  Street,  there  is  an  accumula- 
"  tion  of  dung,  manure,  filth,  refuse,  and  night  soil,  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance ;  the  property 
"  belongs  to  the  corporation.'' 

6317.  Take  the  1st  of  July  ? — "  I  beg  to  inform  the  board  that  William  Waterfall, 
"  Alexander  George  Gray,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  living  in  the  Close,  complain  of 
"  a  large  quantity  of  burnt  corn,  filth  and  refuse,  in  the  building  lately  burnt  down  in 
"  the  Javel  Group  ;  the  stench  arising  from  the  above  is  very  offensive,  and  the  fire 
"  breaking  out  at  different  times  is  very  dangerous  to  the  adjoining  propert}^,  so  as  to  be 
"  a  nuisance  to  tlie  health  of  the  inhabitants.  I  served  a  notice  on  Mr.  G.  T.  A.  Smith, 
"  agent  for  the  North  British  Insurance  Company,  and  he  sent  the  fire  engine  and  men 
"  to  put  out  the  fire.  About  fifty  loads  of  the  burnt  corn  has  been  removed  from  the 
"  premises  ;  but  these  last  three  days  the  work  has  been  stopped.'' 

6318.  Do  you  know  by  whom  those  cart  loads  were  removed  ? — I  do  not. 

6319.  (Mr.  Arnott.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  corporation  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  ? — I  do  not. 

6320.  (Ghairman.)  On  the  5th  of  August  1853,  what  do  you  find  recorded  ? — A  commu- 
nication to  the  board,  that  the  whole  of  the  lanes  upon  the  Quay  Side,  and  Sandgate 
were  in  a  filthy  condition,  there  being  an  accumulation  of  ashes,  filth,  refuse,  and  night  soil. 
"  I  have  since  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Wallace,  town  surveyor,  to  have  all  the  lanes 
"  belonging  to  the  corporation  whitewashed  with  hot  lime,  and  also  the  public  privies 
"  and  watering  places  to  be  whitewashed  out  likewise." 

6321.  On  the  19tli  of  September  1853,  in  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  what  do  you  find 
recorded  ? — On  that  day,  according  to  orders,  the  inspector  "  went  to  the  corporation  yard 
"  at  six  o'  clock,  in  the  expectation  of  procuring  lime  to  be  taken  down  to  St.  Peter's,  for 
"  the  purpose  of  covering  an  accumulation  of  ash,  dung,  &c.,  between  Glass  House  Street 
"  and  Chapel  Street,  St.  Peter's."  "  Served  a  notice  on  John  Turner,  occupier  of  premises 
"  situate  in  a  lane  leading  from  Nelson  Street  down  to  the  river  Tyne,  and  immediately 
"  adjoining  Messrs.  R.  and  A.  Hopper's  ship  way,  there  being  a  large  accumulation  of  dung, 
"  filth,  and  other  offensive  matter  lying  therein,  the  property  of  the  corporation." 

6322.  Do  you  find  anything  on  the  19th  of  November  1853,  in  that  book? — It  seems 
to  go  no  further  down  than  the  23d  of  September. 

6323.  Refer  again  to  the  occurrence  book  under  the  date  of  the  25th  of  October  1848, 
in  the  then  cholera  time.  Do  you  find  that  the  corporation  were  then  complained  of? — 
On  the  26th  of  October  1848,  "with  having  a  large  midden,  which  is  their  regTilar 
"  depot  for  all  ashes  and  other  filthy  matter,  situated  in  Tyne  Street." 

6324.  Is  there  any  annotation  there  to  show  whether  they  at  once  complied  with 
that  notice,  or  whether  they  resisted  it? — I  see  there  is  a  note  made  on  November  the 
20th,  that  the  matter  was  heard  before  the  justices  on  the  I7th,  and  that  the  bench 
convicted  the  defendants,  who  paid  4s.  with  costs. 

(Mr.  Arnott.)  That  is  the  same  midden  as  the  one  mentioned  at  Glass  House  Bridge. 
It  is  there  mentioned  as  in  Tyne  Street. 

6324a.  (Chairman.)  It  is  the  same  thing.  We  know  but  two  instances,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  of  the  corporation  having  actually  resisted  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  ? — 
(Mr.  Arnott.)  Exactly  ;  and  that  is  one. 

6325.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Forster)  Referring  to  that  book  of  reports  made  to  the 
Sanitary  Committee  of  the  eastern  district,  do  you  find  there  a  report  by  Mr.  Gray,  with 
reference  to  that  midden  in  Tyne  Street  or  at  Glass  House  Bridge  ? — I  do. 

6326.  Be  good  enough  to  read  it? — "Mr.  Gray  reported  that  he  had  attended  the 
"  police  office  in  the  Manors,  on  behalf  of  this  committee,  on  Friday  last,  on  the  occasion 
"  of  the  hearing  of  the  complaint  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances  for  this  district  against  the 
"  corporation,  for  not  removing  what  may  properly  be  termed  the  '  monster  nuisance,' 
"  the  depot  of  manure  at  Glass  House  Bridge,  which  has  long  been  very  justly  complained 
"  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  town.  The  case  Avas  heard  before  a  large 
"  bench  of  justices,  who  decided  that  the  nuisance  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
"  and  in  the  mean  time  all  deposits  of  manure  made  there  must  be  removed  within 
"  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  costs  in  the  case  to  be  paid  by  the  corporation,  which  was 
"  done  by  Mr.  Arnott,  who  appeared  for  that  body." 

6327.  (To  Mr.  Arnott)  With  preference  to  the  other  case  of  resistance,  I  have  lost  the 
date  ;  there  was  one  about  a  privy  ? — It  would  be  a  little  after. 
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6328.  However  it  is  the  fact,  that  on  one  other  occasion  the  corporation  resisted,  as    Mr.  G.  Forster. 

you  may  say,  the  execution  of  the  law  by  the  board  of  guardians,  and  had  to  be  

summoned  before  the  bench  of  magistrates,  who  gave  their  decision  against  them  ?— Yes.     28th  Jan.  1854. 

6329.  (To  Mr.  Forster.)  Referring  to~  the  occurrence  book,  under  the  date  of 
October  the  16th  1848,  do  you  find  there  a  statement  of  the  medical  men  with  reference 
to  overcrowding  ? — "  That  the  overcrowding  of  these  lodging -rooms  and  other  habitations 
"  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men,  a  most  fruitful  source  of  disease  ;  and  that  the 
"  utmost  cleanliness  will  not  protect  the  lodgers  when  they  are  thus  crowded  together.^ 
"  The  medical  men  would  strongly  recommend  that  all  the  lodging-houses  be  placed,  if 
"  possible,  under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  to  the  end  that  no  more  than  a  certain 
"  number  of  lodgers  shall  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  each  room.'' 

6330.  Do  you  know  whether  those  lodging-houses  were  then  placed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  police,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  of  the  109th  section  of  the  Local  Act  of  1846  ? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  that  it  was  so. 

6331.  But  do  you  believe  that  it  was  so  ? — I  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  upon 
that,  because  I  have  no  correct  recollection.  My  impression  I  can  give  you,  that  it  was  not. 

6332.  Eeferring  to  the  23rd  of  October  1848,  do  you  find  a  resolution  there  as  to  a 
deputation  to  the  corporation  Resolved  that  a  deputation  wait  upon  the  Town 
"  Improvement  committee  on  Wednesday,  to  solicit  their  co-operation  in  carrying  into 
"  effect  the  flagging  and  paving  and  draining  the  streets,  and  also  removing  the  ashes,  &c., 
"  from  various  lanes  and  alleys." 

6333.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Turn  over  leaf  and  you  will  find,  I  think,  what  was  done  ? — "  The 
"  deputation  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Town  Improvement  committee  reported  that  they 
"had  been  courteously  received,  and  that  the  committee  promised  to  afford  all  the 
"assistance  in  their  power  to  enable  the  guardians  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
"the  statute  under  which  they  were  acting." 

6334.  Have  you  found  your  labours  faciliated  since  that  period  ? — I  cannot  say  that  we 
have. 

6335.  (Chairman)  Referring  to  the  24th  of  November  1848,  do  you  find  a  similar 
resolution,  as  to  applying  to  the  corporation? — "  That  the  corporation  be  memorialised 
"  on  the  subject  of  a  general  drainage  throughout  the  borough,  and  that  they  be  requested 
"  to  supply  the  board  with  a  map  of  the  present  drainage." 

{The  following  copy  of  a  Memorial  was  afterwards  put  in  by  Mr.  Forster). 

To  the  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  memorial  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Union, 
Respectfully  showeth 

That  by  virtue  of  the  directions  contained  in  the  order  issued  by  the  General  Board 
of  Health,  bearing  date  the  3d  day  of  November  last,  this  union  is  one  of  those  named 
in  the  schedule  to  the  said  order,  and  being  so  specified,  the  guardians  are  thereby 
required  to  carry  into  execution  and  effect  within  this  union  the  provision  of  the 
Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Act  1848. 

That  your  memorialists  have  accordingly  proceeded,  so  far  as  their  powers  extend,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  and  the  directions  of  the  said  order,  but 
they  find  their  exertions,  especially  as  to  enforcing  a  proper  drainage,  greatly  impeded 
by  a  total  want  of  sewerage  in  many  of  the  streets  within  their  jurisdiction,  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition. 

That  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  your  memorialists,  if  they  could 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  your  worshipful  body  in  eff'ecting  a  more  efficient  sewerage 
in  the  streets  where  there  are  no  sewers,  and  if  they  could  be  furnished  with  a 
plan  of  the  present  sewers  in  the  streets  where  the  same  exist,  so  that  your  memorialists 
could,  in  such  streets,  enforce  a  proper  system  of  drainage  therein. 

Wherefore  your  memorialists  respectfully  request  that  your  worshipful  body  will  be 
pleased  to  take  the  premises  into  your  consideration,  and  afford  them  therein  such 
assistance  as  to  your  worshipful  body  may  seem  meet. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &;c. 

Sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  the  union,  and  signed  by  the  chairman,  at  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  board  holden  on  Friday  the  1st  day  of  December  1848. 

6386.  Do  you  know  whether  the  board  was  ever  supplied  with  such  a  map  ? — I  think 
not,  but  our  chairman  will  have  a  better  recollection  of  what  occurred  at  that  period. 
He  is  here,  Mr.  Alderman  Ingledew. 

6337.  (To  Mr.  Fitgledevj.)  Do  you  recollect  what  was  done  ? — There  was  no  map  or 
plan  of  the  di'ainage  supplied  to  the  board  of  guardians. 

6338.  (To  Mr.  Forster)  Referring  to  the  book  of  reports  to  the  sanitary  comriiittee  of 
the  western  district,  under  date  the  12tli  of  July  1849,  do  you  find  there  two  cases 
reported  of  drains  obstructed,  so  as  to  cause  a  nuisance  ? — I  find  that  in  Peel  Street  there 
was  a  drain  stopped. 

6339.  And  a  second  instance  ? — And  also  in  Chapel  Lane. 
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Mr.  G.  Forster,       6340.  {Mr.  Arnott)  Peel  Street  is  not  witliin  the  ancient  borough  ? — It  is  not. 

  GS-il.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  refer  to  the  26th  of  July? — I  find  that  there  was  property 

28th  Jan.  1854,     Jn  Clayton  Street  where  the  drainage  was  obstructed. 

  0342.  Do  you  find  three  cases? — The  drainage  in  Dixon's  Buildings  was  conn^lained  of 

as  defective,  and  Zion  Chapel  Yard. 

6343.  {Mr.  Arnott)  In  Dixon's  Buildings  the  corporation  have  no  power  ?  No  •  tht.t 

is  within  the  limits  of  the  new  borough. 

6344.  {Chairman.)  Turning  to  the  second  of  August  in  that  book,  do  you  find  any 
allusion  to  drains  there  ? — I  find  that  the  drains  in  Clayton  Street  are  complained  of, 
that  the  traps  of  the  drains  are  too  small. 

634.5.  How  many  cases  do  you  find  reported  on  that  day? — Dixon's  Buildino-s'  drains 
also  are  complained  of ;  also  Little  Blagdon  Street. 

6346.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Is  Blagdon  Street  out  of  the  borough  ? 
{3Ir.  Ingledeiv.)  No  ;  it  is  within  the  borough. 

6347.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Forster.)  On  the  16th  of  August  do  you  find  a  case  of 
obstructed  drains  ?  — Yes. 

6348.  On  the  23d  of  August  a  drain  obstructed,  or  out  of  order?— Yes. 

6349.  The  next  week,  30th  of  August  ? — Yes ;  a  cesspool  in  ChurchiU  Street  is 
complained  of 

6-350.  I  think  there  were  at  least  three  cases  of  obstructed  drains  on  the  30th  of 
August ;  just  see  if  I  am  right  ? — In  Sussex  Street  I  find  that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
drains. 

6351.  I  think  you  will  find  that  there  are  two  or  three  other  cases  ? — In  Back  Blandford 
Street  and  Blenheim  Street  there  appear  to  have  been  complaints  of  an  accumulation  ot 
filth,  but  it  does  not  say  from  what  source. 

6352.  You  do  not  find  it  stated  to  arise  from  obstructions  in  the  drains  ? — No. 

6353.  Then  proceed  to  the  6tli  of  September? — In  Denton  Chare  there  is  a  complaint 
of  a  sink  being  obstructed. 

6354.  Any  other.  I  think  five  cases  are  i>i\t  down  on  the  6th  of  September  ? — Oyster- 
shell  Lane. 

6355.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Aomott.)  Is  Oj^ster-shell  Lane  within  your  old  borough  ?  

No.  ■  ' 

Forster.)  Carr's  Street  also. 

6356.  {Chairman.)  Any  further  ?— High  Buckingham  Street ;  that,  I  believe,  is  all. 

6357.  Take  the  20th  of  September  ?— Ship  Entry,  in  the  Cloth  Market  ;  there  is  a 
complaint  of  the  obstruction  of  the  drainage  there,  and  in  Greenhow's  Terrace,  also. 

6358.  Then,  in  fact,  there  were  nineteen  or  twenty  complaints  of  obstructed  drains  in 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  of  the  cholera  time  in  1849.  Now  take 
another  example  in  the  eastern  district  in  1853.  Refer  to  the  11th  of  February.  Do  you 
find  any  reference  there  to  obstructed  drains  on  the  11th  of  March  1853  ? — In  Taylor's 
Court  the  gutter  is  stated  to  be  in  a  very  dirty  state,  the  drain  being  obstructed,  and  the 
privies  and  ash-pits  being  in  a  filthy  state. 

6359.  Do  you  find  two  cases  on  the  11th  of  March  ?— Yes,  in  Denton's  Court,  Bigg 
Market,  also  a  drain  is  complained  of 

6360.  Are  there  any  cases  on  the  1st  of  April  ? — Yes ;  in  the  back  of  Nos.  11  and  12, 
Stowell  Street,  the  drains  are  obstructed,  and  the  stagnant  water  stands  in  each  back  yard. 

6361.  The  15th  of  April?— Yes;  Stringer's  Yard,  Cut  Bank,  Ouseburn,  upon  which 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  filth,  night  soil,  also  an  obstructed  drain. 

6362.  Are  there  two  cases  of  obstructed  drains  that  day? — Yes. 

6363.  Then  on  the  27th  of  May  ? — Yes  ;  in  Blandford  Street,  an  obstructed  drain. 

6364.  The  17th  of  June? — A  drain  behind  the  Prince  of  Orange  public  house.  Side, 
obstructed. 

6365.  The  1st  of  July  ? — There  is  a  complaint  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spring  Garden 
Terrace  of  an  accumulation  of  dung,  manure,  &c.  deposited  in  the  lane  immediately 
behind  the  houses,  whicli  caused  the  watercourse  to  be  stopped,  (I  presume  that  is  what 
you  refer  to)  and  in  consec^uence  thereof  the  back  yards  we]-e  fuU  of  stagnant  water. 

6366.  {Mr.  Arnott.)  Will  you  ascertain  whether  notice  has  been  given  to  the  corpo- 
ration in  any  of  those  cases  ? 

{Chairman.)  It  is  always  mentioned  where  it  is. 
{3Ir.  Arnott.)  These  are  private  property. 

6367.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Forster)  The  15th  of  July  ?— Old  Market  Lane,  Pilgrim 
S'Creet,  there  is  a  complaint  that  a  sewer  is  obstructed,  and  that  there  is  stagnant  water 
and  otlier  filth. 

6368.  There  are  two  cases,  I  think? — Yes  ;  there  is  also  a  complaint  of  an  obstruction 
in  a  dwelling-house  in  a  yard  in  Pilgrim  Street. 

6369.  The  29th  of  July  ? — Yes  ;  a  complaint  of  an  obstructed  drain  behind  No.  3,  Forth 
Terrace. 

6370.  Are  there  tv/o  cases  ? — Yes. 

6371.  Referring  to  this  other  book,  do  you  on  the  23d  of  May  1851,  findanj^  reference 
to  the  obstruction  of  the  sewerage  in  Brandling  Place  ? — Yes  ;  the  inspector  reports  that 
he  ha-s  "  visited  Brandling  Place  with  regard  to  the  sewerage,  which  is  obstructed." 
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(J/r.  Arnott)  Brandling  Place  Sev^-erage  the  corporation  had  nothing  to  do  with  at  Mr.  G.  Forsier. 
that  time.  ~ 

6372.  (Chairman.)  No,  they  had  not.  (To  Mr.  Forster.)  Turn  to  the  11th  of  July  ^Hth  Jan.  laoi. 
1851. — This  is  the  report  of  Inspector  Jenkins :  "  I  beg  to  inform  the  board  that  several 

"  shopkeepers  and  other  inhabitants  at  the  head  of  the  Side  complain  of  the  imperfect 
"  state  of  the  public  sewer  leading  from  the  Back  Row  to  the  head  of  the  Side,  it  being 
"  kept  and  constructed  that  it  cannot  contain  the  pressure  of  the  water.    On  Wednesday 

"  last  it  burst  up  the  shop  floor  occupied  by  Mr.  ,  and  did  considei-able  damage  to 

"  his  goods.    I  waited  on  Mr.  Wallace,  the  town  .surveyor,  who  immediately  sent  his 
"  workmen  to  repair  the  above  sewei'." 

6373.  On  the  17tli  of  October  1851,  do  you  find  any  reference  to  Blagdon  Street 
sewer? — Yes;  "Mr.  George  Hudson  complains  of  the  drains  and  sewers  in  the  above 
"  street  being  in  an  obstructed  state,  in  consequence  of  which  the  stagnant  water  and 
"  other  filth  is  overflowing  into  the  dwelling-houses  of  persons  living  in  that  neighbour- 
"  hood,  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance." 

6371'-  The  9tli  of  January  1852,  in  Thornton  Street,  one  of  Mr.  Grainger's  streets? — 
9th  of  January  1852  :  "  Several  of  the  inhabitants  living  in  Thornton  Street  complain  of 
"  a  foul  and  ofiensive  drain  behind  their  premise'^'.  It  appears  that  the  common  shore 
"  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Grainger  is  obstructed,  which  causeth  the  above  nuisance.  I  have 
"  seen  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  foreman  to  Mr.  Grainger,  who  has  promised  to  remove  the 
"  nuisance  immediately." 

6375.  Then  the  6th  of  August  1852  ? — The  inspector  reports  "  that  several  shopkeepers 
"  and  owners  of  property  in  Gallowgate  complain  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  public 
"  seAver ;  it  being  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  contain  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  wet 
"  weather.  It  overflows  into  the  drains  of  the  houses,  and  into  different  dwelling- 
"  houses." 

6376.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  turn  to  the  18th  February  1851  ? — Between  the 
27th  of  September  1849,  and  the  21st  of  February  1851  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
entry  here. 

6377.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  rebuilding  of  Eddie's  Entry  ? — The  proceeding  does 
not  bear  any  date  except  that  when  it  was  produced  before  the  board ;  there  seems  to  be  a 
report  as  to  Eddie's  Entry. 

6378.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  what  that  is  ? — "  Visited  sixteen  of  the  Irish 
"  lodging  rooms  in  this  entry,  in  which  there  are  several  fever  cases.  I  found  Irom  eight 
"  to  ten  women  and  children  in  each  room,  there  being  one  or  two  small  beds  in  each, 
"  which  could  only  accommodate  two  persons  in  each,  leaving  the  other  parties  to  lie  on  the 
"  floor  indiscriminately.  The  premises  have  only  recently  been  rebuilt  but  are  now  in  a 
"  most  filthy  state,  there  being  neither  privy  or  ash-pit  on  the  premises  ;  the  tenants  hiy 
"  their  night  soil  in  the  lane,  (which  is  very  narrow),  which  then  runs  into  the  sewer  on 
"  the  public  street.   This  entry  is  entirely  let  off"  to  Irish  families." 

6379.  On  the  15th  of  August  1851,  do  you  find  any  reference  to  a  room  in  Qiieen  . 
Street  ?— Yes. 

6380.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  it  t — "  The  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick 
"  Railway  Company  has  an  emjjty  room  in  this  street  which  is  used  as  a  privy  by  several 
"  of  the  inhabitants  of  Castle  Garth  and  Queen  Street.  Several  persons  living  in  the 
"  adjoining  premises  complain  of  the  above  nuisance," 

6381.  On  the  22d  of  October  1852,  does  Inspector  Roberts  report  anything  similar  as 
to  a  cellar  in  a  dwelling-house  at  the  back  of  the  Goat  pviblic  house? — Yes;  "  I  beg  to 
"  inform  the  board  that  I  visited  a  dwelling-house,  situate  at  the  back  of  the  Goat  public 
"  house.  Cloth  Market.  Under  the  above  dwelling,  in  a  cellar,  there  are  seven  or  eight 
"  cart  loads  of  ashes,  night  soil,  off"al,  urine,  &c.,  which  have  been  deposited  there  by  the 
"  tenants." 

6382.  On  the  8th  of  July  1853,  does  Inspector  Roberts  report  anything  similar  again? 
■ — "  Property  situate  in  the  Butcher  Bank,  where  there  is  a  depot  made  of  a  cellar,  and 
"  made  use  of  by  all  the  tenants.  There  are  about  eighteen  cart-loads  of  ashes  and  night 
"  soil ;  the  smell  arising  from  the  above  is  very  offensive  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance,"  &c. 

6383.  I  suppose,  without  taking  you  through  the  the  book  in  detail,  that  you  Avill 
remember  that  the  arches  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway  ai'e  complained  of 
as  being  in  a  filthy  state  almost  every  week  or  fortnight,  notwithstanding  that  after 
almost  every  such  report  it  is  stated  that  the  nuisance  so  reported  had  been  removed  ? — 
I  remember  them  very  frequently  being  complained  of 

6384.  You  generally,  I  believe,   found  the  persons  to  whom  you  gave  notice  of  the 
existence  of  nuisances,  willing  to  remove  them  ? — Generally  I  believe  it  was  so. 

6385.  It  was  but   seldom  that  you  had  occasion  to  bring  the  parties  before  the 
magistrates  ? — Only  seldom. 

6386.  And  I  think  you  frequently  found  the  same  place,  house,  arch,  and  so  on, 
re-complained  of  time  after  time? — There  were  some  instances  of  re-complaints. 

6387.  Referring  to  the  book  of  reports  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  eastern  district 
on  the  16th  of  March  1849,  will  you  read  the  last  few  lines  of  the  report  of  the  inspector? 
— "  The  inspector  presented  his  20th  report,  which  was  read,  considered,  and  approved, 
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Mr.  G.  Forster.     "  The  inspector  ha\dng  stated  that  several  nuisances  whicli  were  before  removed  are  again 

  "  in  existence,  the  committee  urged  him  to  use  all  necessary  diligence  as  to  his  futm-e 

28th  Jan.  1854.    "  proceedings." 

—   6388.  Will  you  turn  to  the  12th  of  July  and  read  what  is  there  written? — "  I  have 

"  observed  that  the  great  majority  of  nuisances  are  not  new  ones,  but  old  ones  revived 
"  since  I  was  in  office  before." 

6389.  I  believe  in  going  through  the  book  I  could  find  several  other  such  reports  to  the 
eftect  that  the  nuisances  were  continually  recurring  in  the  same  spots,  under  the  same 
circumstances  ? — Yes. 

6390.  {To  Mr.  Ingledew.)  We  would  wish  your  opinion,  as  to  what  you  think  that  is 
attributable  to  ? — Under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  we  had  only  power  to  cause  the 
surface  to  be  cleansed  from  time  to  time,  as  our  ofiicers  discovered  nuisances. 

6391.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  had  only  power  to  remove  what  had  already  become  a 
nuisance  ?— Precisely  so. 

639  When  it  had  reached  a  certain  intensity  ? — When  our  ofiicers  reported  that  there 
was  such  an  accumulation  of  filth  and  so  on  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  we  gave  directions  that 
it  should  be  removed.  From  time  to  time  the  same  places  had  the  same  orders  given  with 
respect  to  them. 

6393.  (Chairman.)  You  had  no  power  to  prevent  the  making  of  a  nuisance  ? — No. 

6394.  You  had  only  power  to  remove  it  when  made  ? — Precisely. 

6395.  What  do  you  think  that  the  continual  recurrence  of  those  nuisances  was  owing 
^    to  ? — For  instance,  was  it  from  a  perverse  love  of  filth  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  or 

was  it  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  accommodation  of  privies,  ash-pits,  and  so  on,  that  they 
persisted  continually  in  making  use  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway  arches  as 
privies  and  ash-pits  ? — The  inhabitants,  I  tliink,  had  insufiicient  accommodation, 
coupled  with  the  want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  those  inhabitants  ;  but  I  take  it  from 
what  I  know  of  those  arches,  respecting  which  I  have  very  frequently  made  complaints 
from  my  own  observation  to  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  that  it  chiefiy  arose  from  want  of 
accommodation. 

6396.  There  might  be  some  dirty  people  ? — Yes. 

6397.  But  you  would  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  any  class  of  people  would 
willingly  perform  the  duties  of  nature  in  open  railway  arches,  if  they  had  proper  privy 
accommodation  ? — I  should  not. 

6398.  And  if  they  had  an  ash-pit  close  to  their  own  houses  they  would  not  go 
a  hundred  yards  to  shoot  their  ashes  under  a  railway  arch  ? — Not  generally. 

6399.  (Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Forster.)  Looking  over  these  books  we  find,  first  of  aU,  that 
there  are  innumerable  instances  of  complaints  arising  from  the  accumulated  contents  of 
ash-pits  and  of  privies  ?— Yes. 

6400.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  there  has  been  any  want  of  regulations  to  insiu-e  a 
systematic  emptjdng  and  cleansing  out  of  privies  and  ash-pits  ? — I  think  there  has.  There 
has  been  no  plan  or  system  adopted  by  which  there  could  be  a  regular  removal  from  time 
to  time  of  these  accumulations. 

6401.  Next  we  observe  tha,t  there  are  a  host  of  nuisances  arising  from  the  stoppage 
and  overflowing  of  drains.  Do  you  think  that  that  arises  from  any  failui-e  in  the  system 
of  sewerage  and  drainage  of  the  town  ? — I  think  that  it  probably  arises  partly  from  the 
corporation  not  having  had  the  necessary  powers  until  recently  to  have  constructed  new 
drains,  and  to  have  altered  that  which  was  defective  in  the  old.  Recently  the  corporation 
have  done  a  great  deal  in  draining,  and  are  going  on  in  that  direction. 

6402.  I  take  it,  then,  you  would  regret  that  in  the  Local  Act  which  was  obtained  in 
1850  between  your  representations  in  1848  and  the  last  Local  Act  in  1853,  j)owers  were 
not  taken  enabling  the  corporation  to  enforce  proper  house  drainage  ? — I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  they  were  not  earlier  obtained. 

6403.  Next,  as  to  overcrowding,  we  find  from  time  to  time,  in  the  papers  which  were 
brought  before  you,  complaints  of  dense  overcrowding  in  tenemented  houses  ? — Yes. 

6404.  Did  it  appear  to  the  board  of  guardians  that  that  might  have  been  prevented 
by  the  enforcement  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  such  places  ? — I  believe  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  board  of  guardians  that  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act  would  be  a  very 
wholesome  Act  to  carry  out  in  its  provisions.  That,  however,  we  were  not  charged,  as 
you  are  aware,  with  carrying  out.  I  believe  all  those  members  of  the  board  who  were 
also  members  of  the  town  council  were  anxious  that  that  Act  should  be  put  into  operation. 

6405.  Referring  to  the  time  anterior  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1853,  does  it  appear 
to  you  that  the  benefit  which  might  have  been  derived  from  carrying  out  the  Common 
Lodging-houses  Act  had  actually  been  derived  from  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

6406.  We  find  that  from  the  year  1846  the  town  council  had  authority  to  make 
byelaws,  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings.  Does  it 
appear  to  you,  from  the  class  of  nuisances  brought  under  your  notice,  that  rules  of  that 
character  have  been  properly  made  and  put  in  force  by  the  town  council  ? — I  am  not 
aware  to  what  extent  tlaey  Iiave  carried  out  these  provisions.  The  corporation  ofiicers, 
upon  whom  devolves  this  duty,  would  be  better  able  to  speak  to  these  facts  than  myself 
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6407.  I  would  only  ask  you  whether,  from  the  class  of  nuisances  brought  under  your  Mr.  G,  Forster. 

observation,  you  would  or  would  not  infer  or  know  that  rules  of  this  description  had   

been  made  and  put  in  force  ? — I  should  not,  certainly,  infer  that  they  had  been  enforced.  28th  Jan.  ]  854. 
Whether  made  or  not,  I  really  do  not  know. 

6408.  Do  you  often  receive  complaints  as  to  offensive  trades  and  offensive  occupations 
within  the  limits  of  the  borough  ;  cattle,  slaughter-houses,  pigs,  and  so  on  ? — I  have  not 
been  cognizant  of  many  such  complaints  made  to  the  council. 

6409.  But  are  you  aware  that  in  the  fortnight  during  which  you  had  additional 
inspectors  of  nuisances  in  September  1853,  numerous  instances  were  brought  before  the 
board  of  guardians  of  nuisances  of  this  kind  ? — There  were  nuisances  of  that  kind 
referred  to. 

6410.  Did  you  find  one  inspector  of  nuisances,  during  the  three  years  and  a  half 
intervening  from  the  beginning  of  18-50  to  the  middle  of  1853,  sufficient  for  bringing 
under  yoiir  notice  the  more  flagrant  cases  of  nuisance  ? — ^The  board  of  guardians  never 
had  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  inspecting  officer  that  he  had  more  duties  devolving 
upon  him  than  he  could  go  through. 

6411.  {Ghairman  to  Mr.  Ingledew.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  town  council,  are  you 
not  ? — I  am. 

6412.  And  your  vice  chairman,  Mr.  Ridley,  is  a  member  of  the  town  council  also  ? — 
He  is. 

6413.  Were  any  representations  ever  made  either  by  yourself  or  Mr.  Ridley,  or  any 
other  of  the  board  of  guardians  who  may  have  happened  to  be  members  of  the  town 
council,  to  the  town  council  as  a  body,  either  privately  or  publicly,  that  you  kaow  of? — 
As  to  what  1 

6414.  Of  the  nuisances  to  which  we  are  alluding.  Were  any  reports  made  by  you  or 
them  to  the  town  council,  so  as  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  town  council  this 
everlasting  recurrence  of  nuisances? — I  think  not.  I  think  the  only  sanitaiy  matter 
brought  before  the  town  council  was  the  putting  in  force  of  the  Lodgiiig-houses  Act. 
With  reference  to  the  other  nuisances,  our  inspector  liad  directions  constantly  to  give 
notice  to  the  town  surveyor,  and  we  expected  that  that  would  be  sufficient  ;  and  they, 
generally  speaking,  were  attended  to. 

6415.  I  mean  with  a  view  to  inducing  the  town  council  to  adopt  some  system  for  the 
prevention  of  nuisances  ?— Those  cases  were  laid  before  the  board  of  guardians,  and 
before  any  member  of  the  town  council  who  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians. 

f>416.  Your  staff,  I  suppose,  was  not  so  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  removing  nuisances 
as  the  staff  which  the  town  council  could  have  brought  into  operation  ? — Certainly  not. 

64)17.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  have  been  desirable  that,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  and  the  Nuisances  Removal  Amendment  Act,  the  town 
council,  with  their  powerful  staff,  should  have  taken  up  the  working  of  it,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  board  of  guardians  ? — I  think  it  desirable  that  tliey  should  have  done 
so  if  they  chose,  but  my  belief  is  that  the  board  of  guardians,  as  a  body  meeting  every 
week,  is  more  competent  to  deal  witli  the  matter  than  the  town  council. 

6418.  Owing  to  what  circumstances;  their  repeated  meetings? — Their  repeated 
meetings,  and  having  the  reports  brought  before  them  from  week  to  week  ;  then,  upon 
these  reports,  they  give  the  necessary  directions. 

6419.  Supposing  there  had  been  a  committee  of  the  town  council,  which  met  twice  a 
week,  and  so  on,  to  work  that  Nuisances  Removal  Act  effectually,  with  their  powerful 
staff,  do  not  you  think  that  that  might  have  been  an  improvement  ? — Yes. 

G420.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  on  reading  the  statute,  why  the  execution  of  Vide  Memorial, 
that  Act  should  have  been  thrown  upon  what  may  be  called  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  ante,  p.  387- 
instead  of  on  the  municipal  authorities  ? — One  of  the  reasons  was  that  the  expenses 
incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  that  Act  were  thrown  generally  upon  the 
town  ;  they  were  paid  out  of  the  poor's  rate.    Had  these  provisions  been  carried  out  by 
the  town  council,  they  would  have  come  upon  the  private  resources  of  the  council. 

6421.  Upon  the  borough  fund? — Upon  the  borough  fund.  I  may  say  that  the  board 
of  guardians  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  carry  out,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  of  Parliament. 

6422.  That  we  have  strong  evidence  of.  Except  a  few  gaps  of  six  or  eight  months 
each,  we  have  a  continuous  record  in  these  books  of  the  exertions  of  the  board  of 
guardians  from  week  to  week,  signed  either  by  yourself  ov  by  Mr.  Ridley,  I  think, 
every  time.  I  noticed  very  particularly  that  you  yourself  attended  every  week  almost, 
and  signed  two  or  three  books  ? — I  may  observe,  with  respect  to  that,  that  these  reports 
were  all  deliberately  read  out  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  board,  as  they  were  made. 

()423.  But  the  board  never  did,  either  officiall}^  or  through  its  individual  members 
make  any  representations  to  the  town  council,  to  induce  them  either  to  take  up  the 
working  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  or  to  adopt  any  comprehensive  system  for  the 
preventing  of  nuisances,  except  in  regard  of  the  one  point  of  a  general  drainage  of  the 
borough  ? — No. 
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Mr.  G  Forster.  012-1.  (To  ]\Ir.  Forsfer.)  We  requested  you  to  prepare  for  iis  a  statement  of  the  expenses 

  to  which  the  hoard  of  guardians  had  been  put  in  respect  of  this  epidemic  ;  is  that  the 

28th  Jan.  J  854.  statement  which  j^ou  have  prepared  {Jiandincj  a  j)apar  to  the  loiiyics^)  ?  -  That  is  the 
  statement. 

6425.  And  that,  to  your  knowledge,  is  correct,  as  far  as  you  know? — As  far  as  I  know 
it  is  coiTect. 

CHOLERA,  1853. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  UNION. 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  remiovhig  Nuisances,  of  Furnishing,  &c..  House  of  Refuge, 
of  Funerals,  of  'providing  Necessaries,  Clothing.^  Food,  and  Brandy  for  the  Sick,  oj 
Drugs,  and  Medicines,  and  of  Assistant  Mediccd  Oficers,  Nurses,  c&c.  etc. 


Items. 


I  'xpenscs  of  removing  nuisances 
House  of  Refuge  ... 
FuruTiils  (excepting  what  is  charged  in 
ihe  relief  Hsts)  ... 
Funei  als  in  rchef  hsts  estimated  at 
Ncee?Siirics,  clothing,  food,  and  brandy  - 
Drugs  and  medicines 
Assistant  medical  officers 
Nurses  charged  in  relief  lists  estimated  at 


Amount  already 
paid. 


£  s.  d. 
64  14  9 
25    4  11 

49  16  4 

350  0  0 

47  13  11 

140  0  0 

1,005  14  0 

60  0  0 


1,743    3  11 


Amount  yet  to 
pay. 


£  s.  d. 
15  17  6 


1  6 


127    3  5 
1,043  10  2 
913  19  0 


2,103  11  7 


Total 


£  s.  d. 
80  12  3 
25    4  11 

52  17  10 
350    0  0 
174  17  4 
1,183  10  2 
1,919  13  0 
60    0  0 


3,846  15  6 


The  annual  expenses  attending  the  removal  of  nuisances  previous  to  the  late  epidemic 

was  about  46^. 

Number  of  Persons  who  became  chargeable  on  account  of  Cholera  according  to  Returns 
furnished,  by  the  Relieving  Officers  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  the  I8th  November  1853. 


Adult  males 
Adult  females 
Widows 
Orphans 
Other  children 


213 
209 
160 
125 
625 

1,332 


Estimate  of  the  weekly  expense  which  has  since  been  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of 
people  who  have  become  chargeable  in  consequence  of  cholera, — 501. 


6426.  The  actual  expenses  out  of  pocket  seem  to  have  been  about  3,800Z.  ? — That,  of 
course,  is  a  proximate  estimate.  It  is  not  strictly  ascertained  yet,  but  it  is  as  near  as  it 
is  possible  to  give  it,  in  accounts  which  yet  remain  to  be  settled. 

6427.  The  annual  expenses  attending  the  removal  oi  nuisances,  previously  to  the  late 
epidemic,  had  been  about  40Z? — Yes. 

6428.  Does  that  include  the  wages  of  the  inspector  or  inspectors  of  nuisances  ? — It  does. 
0429.  The  v/eekly  expense  which  you  have  since  incurred,  for  the  maintenance  of 

individuals  rendered  chargeable  in  consequence  of  the  cholera,  is  about  50^  ? — Yes. 

6480.  Have  you  any  notion  how  many  years'  purchar>e  that  may  be  worth  ? — I  have 
not  entered  into  any  calculation  of  that  sort. 

6431.  {To  Mr.  Ingledeiu.)  Here  is  an  estimate  of  a  weekly  exj^ense  of  BOl.,  for  the 
maintenance  of  widows,  orphans,  and  so  on  ;  or  say  an  expense  of  2,600^  a  year,  for  a 
given  time,  as  long  as  the  widows  live,  or  till  the  orphans  are  adult,  and  so  on,  and  with 
an  expense  out  of  pocket  of  nearly  4,000Z.    Should  we  be  making  an  extravagant 

estimate,  if  we  said  that  this  epidemic  had  cost  your  board  alone  25,000?.? — I  should 
think  you  would. 

6432.  At  how  many  years'  purchase  do  you  set  down  that  501.  a  week  ? 

64S3.  (l/i*.  Simon.)  Ten  years'  purchase? — I  was  thinking  of  ten  years'  purchase. 

64'34<.  (Chairman.)  But  supposing  the  widows  and  orphans,  on  the  average,  were 
changeable  upon  you  only  for  eight  years,  the  expense  would  be  about  21,00OZ.,  and  there 
are  4,000?  for  the  expenses  out  of  pocket.  Do  you  think  now  that  25,000?.  would  be 
beyond  the  mark  ? — That  may  be  so,  guessing  at  it. 
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6435.  {Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Forstcr.)  In  addition  to  that,  I  believe  several  thousand  Mr.  G.  ForsLer. 
pounds  were  speiii  by  tlie  vicar  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  survivors,  &;c.?— There  was.   

6436.  To  the  extent  of  6,0C0^.  or  7,000^.?— Yes.  28th  Jan.  1854. 

6437.  And  the  town  council,  I  believe,  gave  500^.? — They  did.   

6438.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Ingledew.)  And  there  were  some  thoiisand  pounds  for  extra 
expense  incurred  by  the  benefit  societies.  It  was  stated  to  me  by  a  person  who  ought  to 
know,  that  the  expense  had  been  probably  somewhere  about  7,000^.  or  8,000/.;  but 
suppose  I  take  3,000^  or  4,000^.  as  the  extra  expense  incurred  by  the  benefit  societies  of 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  ;  should  you  think  that  an  extravagant  estimate  ? — I  am  not 
aware.. 

6439.  We  had  in  evidence  from  the  foreman  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  works  that  the  three 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November  cost  the  benefit  society  which  exists 
among  the  men  there  something  like  200^.  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  expenditure.  I 
know  that  there  are  close  upon  200  benefit  societies,  less  or  larger,  in  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead,  and  I  have  in  my  own  mind  set  down  3,000/.  or  4000/.  as  a  moderate  com- 
putation of  the  expense  incurred  by  them  altogether.  You  could  not  yourself  give  any 
opinion  upon  that  ? — I  could  not. 

{Mr.  Forsler.)  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  it. 

{Mr.  Ingledew)  I  had  no  idea  that  it  would  amount  to  so  much. 

6440.  {Chairman.)  The  person  to  whom  I  allude,  Mr.  Kerss,  gave  me  the  details  of 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  societies,  .among  which  the  extra  expense  had  been  close  upon 
nine  hundred  pounds  ;  but  he  admitted  to  me,  upon  my  questioning  him,  that  those 
were  among  the  largest  societies,  and  that  you  could  not  expect  to  keep  up  that  average  ; 
you  have  not  yourself  ever  considered  that  subject  ? — I  have  not. 

6441.  {I'd  Mr.  Forster.)  Have  your  poor  rates  been  very  high  ;  could  you  give  us  the 
average  of  what  your  poor  rates  have  been,  taking  the  past  seven  years  ? — 1  can  furnish 
you  with  that. 

6442.  Without  much  trouble,  I  suppose  ? — Without  much  trouble.     I  may  state 
generally  that  they  have  not  been  high. 

{3Ir.  Ingledew)  They  have  been  very  low  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
{Chairma.n.)  Since  the  Irish  fever  they  have  been  going  down  again  ? — Yes. 

6443.  And  now  up  again  ? — They  are  not  up  yet ;  they  probably  will  be  very  shortly 
I  believe  the  next  call  will  be  considerably  more  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling. 

6444.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  last  call  was,  and  what  you  suppose  the  next  one  Avili 
be  ?— I  cannot  answer  that ;  I  think  it  was  aJjout  20,000/,  or  22,000/,  or  23,000/. 

6445.  How  much  in  the  pound  would  that  be  in  your  borough  ? — We  do  not  make  the 
call  upon  a  pound  rate  ;  because  different  townships  have  different  rates.  We  have  an 
aggregate  amount.  We  call  upon  the  various  townships  and  parishes  comprised  in  our 
union  according  to  the  balances  ai)pearing  in  hand,  and  according  to  the  requirements  for 
the  relief  of  each  particular  township. 

6446.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  state  of  the  town  at  different  times  ? — As  a  very 
old  inhabitant  and  as  a  resident  in  it  I  could  not  avoid  paying  attention  to  it. 

6447.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  on  any  points  as  to  the  state  of  any  districts  that 
you  remember,  as  to  whether  they  have  improved  or  gone  back  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they 
have  gone  back  ;  but  I  must  say  that  they  have  improved  upon  the  whole. 

6448.  Take  Sandgate  ;  is  that  one  of  the  places  to  which  you  allude  ? — Sandgate,  no 
doubt,  has  been  improved  latterly. 

6449.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Have  you  had  occasion  to  visit  it? — I  occasionally  go  through  it, 
and  have  occasionally  in  my  capacity  as  a  guardian  made  visits  to  it. 

6450.  Do  you  differ  from  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  and  expressed  strongly, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  remove  it  altofjether  ? — If  it  could  not  be  cleansed,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  removed,  certainly. 

6451.  Cleansed  and  also  ventilated? — The  houses  are  too  mucii  crowded  together,  and 
in  small  lanes  and  alleys. 

6452.  {Chairman.)  How  do  you  think  that  Pandon  is,  in  regard  of  Sandgate,  worse  or 
better  ? — I  think  Pandon  is  worse. 

6453.  And  as  to  Castle  Gartli,  do  you  think  it  as  bad  as  Sandgate  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  so  bad  as  Pandon  and  Sand<xate. 

6454.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  By  St.  Nicholas  church,  how  is  it  ? — I  do  not  know  it  of  my 
own  knowledge.  There  are  some  entries  opposite  St.  Nicholas  church,  which,  I  am  told, 
are  in  a  very  bad  condition.  There  is  an  old  sewer  i-unning  down  at  the  foot  of  tliese 
entries,  which  is,  I  am  told,  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
unpleasantness  arises  to  the  inhabitants  there. 

6455.  {Chairman.)  If  you  would  like  to  make  any  observations  as  to  water  or  gas,  or 
any  other  point,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  ? — No.  I  may  say  tliat  this  is 
the  first  opportunity  which  I  have  had  of  attending  this  Commission.  1  have  been  absent 
from  home  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  therefore  I  hope  the  members  of  the 
Commission  will  not  think  that  I  have  been  negligent  as  a  public  oflicer  in  attending  here. 

6456.  You  have  been  well  represented  here  nevertheless,  and  we  have  had  the 
very  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Forster.  (To  Mr.  Forster.)  We  will  leave  it  to  you  to  make 
any  observations  or  not,  as  you  may  please  on  water,  or  gas,  or  any  other  point  you  like, 
as  a  private  citizen  ?  ^. 
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Mr.  G.  Fortter.        {Mr.  Simon.)  Or  as  an  officer  ? — These  are  subjects  whicli  I  have  not  given  very  close 
-~—  consideration  to,  and  I  should  prefer  leaving  it  to  those  who  have  given  more  cousidera- 

28th  Jan.  )  854.    ^^^^      g^g^  matters. 


Mr.  J.  Stephens.  Mr.  John  STEPHENS,  sworn. 

6457.  (Chairman.)  You  are  superintendent  of  police  in  this  town  ? — I  am.  I  have  been 
superintendent  here  since  1836,  and  previously  to  that  I  was  seven  years  in  the  metropo- 
litan police. 

6458.  In  which  district  of  the  metropolis  were  you  ? — In  three  ;  in  the  last  I  was  in 
Westminster. 

6459.  In  Westminster,  than,  you  probably  became  familiar  with  some  of  the  very  worst 
localities  in  all  London  ? — Yes,  Tothill  Fields. 

6460.  Can  you  form  a  judgment  in  your  own  mind  as  to  the  comparative  state  of  the 
very  worst  parts  of  Westminster,  and  such  parts  of  Newcastle  as  Sandgate  and  Pandon, 
Causey  Bank  and  Silver  Street,  the  Close  and  Castle  Garth,  and  so  on  ? — It  is  a  different 
kind  of  population  altogether ;  the  proximity  of  the  household  troops  and  the  guards 
cause  a  great  deal  of  vice  and  misery  there. 

6461.  Speaking  in  detail  then,  and  firstly  of  privy  acccommodation,  do  you  believe,  that 
taking  the  worst  district  which  you  can  think  of  in  all  Westminster,  you  could  find  any 
place  there  so  extremely  destitute  of  privy  accommodation  as  Sandgate,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Newcastle  ? — The  difference  in  the  two  towns  is  very  distinct.  I  have  only 
experience  of  those  two  towns,  and  I  find  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  done  in  the 
sewering  here  since  1845.  There  was  a  sewer  rate  laid  on  at  that  time,  and  a  great 
number  of  sewers  have  been  made  ;  and  there  is  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  make  sewers :  but  there  is  an  impatience,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  oi 
taxation  ;  and  as  the  representatives  are  controlled  by  the  people,  they  have  to  struggle 
through  difficulties  ;  and  therefore,  whenever  a  motion  is  made  for  the  expenditure  of 
money,  the  representatives  have  considerable  difficulty. 

6462.  You  have  not  quite  understood  my  question,  nor  the  object  of  it.  We  have 
examined  three  or  four  gentlemen  of  great  experience  as  superintending  inspectors  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  they  have,  almost  every  one  of  them,  I  believe,  said,  that  in  the 
totality,  so  to  say,  of  sanitary  evils,  in  the  want  of  house  drains  into  sewers,  if  there  be 
sewers,  in  the  want  of  privies  and  ashpits,  the  want  of  sufficient  paving,  the  want  of 
scavenage,  the  want  of  adequate  water  supply,  the  bad  form  of  house  construc- 
tion, the  extent  to  which  overcrowding  prevails,  and  so  on,  there  are  no  districts 
within  their  knowledge  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  of  anything  hke  the  same  extent 
and  area,  which  are  so  totally  destitute  and  ill-conditioned  as  Sandgate  and  Pandon  and 
Castle  Garth,  and  two  or  three  others  that  we  can  speak  of,  and  that  they  would  therefore 
recommend  that  these  places  be  pulled  down  by  way  of  improvement ;  and  accordingly, 
we  wanted  to  get  an  opinion  upon  this  very  same  point  from  you,  who  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  a  most  intimate  local  acquaintance  with  what  we  take  to  be  among  the  very  worst 
localities  in  the  kingdom,  viz.,  with  those  places  about  Westminster.  In  regard,  therefore, 
of  privy  accommodation,  which  we  take  as  the  first  point  of  comparison,  do  you  know  any 
district  in  Westminster,  of  which  you  can  say  that  nine-tenths  of  a  population  of  between 
four  thousand  and  five  thousand  persons  are,  or  were  in  August  1853,  so  extremely 
destitute  of  privy  accommodation,  as  you  yourself  must  know  Sandgate  and  Pandon  and 
some  other  of  the  districts  of  Newcastle  to  be  ? — The  property  in  Westminster,  and 
the  property  in  the  parts  you  have  mentioned,  are  not  of  the  same  antiquity. 

6463.  {Mr.  Simon)  But  are  they  without  privies  there  ? — I  dare  say  there  are  a  great 
number  without  privies  in  Westminster. 

6464.  Do  you  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  population  in  any  district  which  you  can 
name  there  are  without  privies  ? — I  think  the  history  of  the  town  must  be  considered  in 
giving  an  answer  to  the  question.  I  must  go  to  its  first  condition.  In  all  ancient  towns, 
particularly  in  walled  towns,  the  people  huddled  under  the  walls  for  protection. 

6465.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  That  may  be  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so  bad,  but  take  it  first 
upon  the  naked  facts  of  its  badness.  Is  the  worst  part  of  Westminster  as  bad  as  the 
worst  part  of  Newcastle  ? — ^I  cannot  speak  of  the  sewerage  of  Westminster. 

6466.  {Chairman.)  We  are  asking  you  as  to  the  privy  accommodation  ? — I  will  tell 
you  the  custom  in  this  town. 

6467.  We  want  to  know  the  simple  fact,  whether  in  your  acquaintance  with  the  very 
worst  districts  of  Westminster,  you  ever  knew  a  district  of  anything  like  the  size  of 
Sandgate  or  of  Pandon,  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  which  were,  so  to  say,  without 
privy  accommodation  ? — There  is  a  difference  in  the  towns.  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 
I  must  decline  answering  the  question. 

6468.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Is  there  any  district  of  Westminster  so  destitute  of  ventilation, 
or  so  blocked  up  in  narrow  alleys  and  blind  courts  as  Sandgate  ? — As  I  said  before,  there 
is  not ;  because  

6469.  First,  simply,  do  you  know  any  district  of  equal  extent  in  Westminster,  where 
there  is  so  little  light  and  ventilation,  and  means  of  obtaining  air  ?-  W«istminster  is  very 
bad  indeed. 
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The  evidence  of  this  ivitness  luas  here  discontinued,  and  his  previous  evidence,  both  Mr  .  J.  Stephens. 

oral  and  documentary,  expunged ;  except  in  so  far  as  may  suffice  to  exhibit  his   

contumacious  behaviour,  and  his  determination  not  to  afford  to  the  Commissioners  that  28th  Jan.  1854. 

information,  which  they  have  good  reason  to  suppose  he  must  have  possessed.     The  feto   

folloiuing  questions  and  ansivers,  however,  have  been  allowed  to  stand,  on  account  of  the 
wholly  neiv  piece  of  evidence  or  information  to  which  they  led. 

6470.  {Mr.  Simon)  Have  you  any  knowledgb  of  any  regulations  that  may  have  been 
issued  relating  to  lodging-houses,  either  under  the  local  Act  of  1846,  or  under  the 
Common  Lodging-houses  Act  of  1851  ?— Yes. 

6471.  With  the  dates  at  which  they  were  issued  ? — With  regard  to  the  Common 
Lodging-houses  Act,  it  was  brought  before  the  authorities,  and  some  difference  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Act.  A  deputation  of  the  watch  committee  waited 
upon  the  magistrates,  and  it  was  discussed  ;  however,  no  regulations  were  in  force.  I 
took  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  directed  a  superintendence  of  the  lodging- 
houses  ;  and  this  is  a  register  of  them,  which  I  have  kept  ever  since. 

6472.  Will  you  apply  yourself  to  the  regulations  issued  ? — In  the  Act  of  Parliament 
there  was  a  clause  giving  me  power,  in  fact  insisting  that  they  should  be  registered. 

6473.  It  was  the  regulations  which  we  were  anxious  to  hear  about  first  ? — I  stated 
that  there  were  no  byelaws  formed,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 

6474.  There  were  no  byelaws  issued  till  when  ? — Till  the  latter  part  of  1853;  but 
notwithstanding  that,  though  that  was  not  the  case,  yet  there  was  a  superintendence  over 
them,  by  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we  obliged  them  to  register  themselves ; 
this  is  the  record  of  the  registration.  One  person  was  fined  two  pounds  for  over- 
crowding, and  not  keeping  his  place  clean.  There  were  other  poor  people  brought  up  and 
admonished. 

6475.  Will  you  advert  to  the  circumstances  of  that  fine? — It  does  not  appear  in  this  record. 

6476.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  give  us  the  reference  to  that  fine  ? — While  the 
book  is  being  sent  for,  I  may  mention  that  it  had  a  very  beneficial  effect,  our  paying 
attention  to  the  lodging-houses.  There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  them,  and  many 
of  them  felt  it  too  irksome,  and  left  their  lodgings  and  went  to  some  other  part  of 
England.  There  are  140  of  them  here.  I  ought  to  state,  that  during  the  epidemic 
we  distributed  seventeen  jars  of  lime,  which  we  gave  to  the  poor  people.  Here  is  a  record 
of  the  number  of  persons  now  living  in  the  Keelmen's  hospital :  there  are  nine  averaging 
seventy-seven  years  each  ;  one  eighty-two,  another  in  Sandgate  eighty-five,  another 
eighty-nine,  and  in  the  North  Shore,  one  ninety-two ;  in  Byker,  one  eighty-one ;  in 
St.  Anthony's,  one  eighty-two  ;  St.  Peter's,  one  eighty-three. 

6477.  You  have  stated  that  a  person  was  fined  two  pounds  for  overcrowding  ? — For  a 
breach  of  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  I  think  it  was  for  overcrowding 
and  dirt  together  ;  the  book  will  show  that  he  was  fined. 

6478.  (To  Mr.  Totvn  Clerk)  Was  a  person  fined  two  pounds  for  overcrowding, 
without  regulations  having  been  issued  on  that  subject? — {Mr.  Tovm  GUrh)  I  have 
no  means  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Parties  are  not  to  be  received  in  common 
lodging-houses  until  registered  under  this  Act.  It  was  under  that  clause  perhaps,  that  he 
was  fined ;  because  he  had  taken  lodgers  in,  and  had  not  registered. 

6479.  {To  Mr.  Stephens.)  Then  he  was  fined  for  not  registering,  not  for  over- 
crowding ? — For  not  registering  and  being  dirty.  Here  is  the  officer  who  proved  the 
conviction.  This  is  a  notice  which  was  issued  by  the  Trinity  House  to  ships  {producing 
the  same). 

6480.  {Chairman)  We  want  to  know  how  a  n\an  was  fined  either  for  being  dirty  or 
for  overcrowding,  seeing  that,  as  you  say,  no  regulations  or  byelaws  as  regards  either  the 
cleanliness  or  tlie  overcrowding  of  houses  had  ever  been  issued  ? — It  is  under  this  clause  ; 
he  was  fined  for  taking  in  lodgers  without  having  registered. 

6481.  The  officer,  Mr.  Little,  to  whom  you  refer  as  having  given  evidence  for  the 
conviction,  says  it  was  for  overcrowding.  We  want  the  book  to  ascertain  what  the 
facts  are? — {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  Here  is  the  record  of  the  conviction.  It  is  under  the 
eighth  section. 

6482.  For  not  registering  ?  —  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  No,  for  taking  lodgers  before 
the  house  had  been  inspected  and  approved.  The  clause  runs  thus  :  "  After  one 
"  month  after  the  giving  of  such  notice  to  register  as  by  this  Act  provided,  the  keeper  of 
"  any  common  lodging-house,  or  any  other  person  shall  not  receive  any  lodger  in  such 
"  house,  until  the  same  has  been  inspected  and  approved  for  that  purpose  by  some  officer 
"  appointed  in  that  behalf"    It  had  not  been  approved. 

6483.  {Mr.  Simon.)  It  was  not  then  a  conviction  for  breaking  any  regulations  that 
had  been  issued  ? — {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  No  ;  but  for  non-comphance  with  that  clause. 

6484.  {Chairmam)  If  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Inspector  Little,  as  to  the  over- 
crowding of  the  house,  and  so  on,  still  it  was  not  upon  that  evidence  that  he  can  have 
been  convicted  ? — {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  Those  were  incidental  circumstances,  which  probably 
would  influence  the  mind  of  the  convicting  magistrate. 

6485.  {OhaArman)  There  is  no  authority  in  the  Act  to  fine  a  man  for  overcrowding 
his  house,  until  after  regulations  on  that  head  have  been  issued  ? — {Mr.  Town  Clerk.) 
There  is  not. 
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Mt.  B.  Wallace,  -n  ^^7■ 

_^   Mr.  KOBERT  WALLACE,  sworn. 

28th  Jan.  185 i.        gj,gg_         Bateman.)  You  are  the  town  surveyor  of  tliis  town  ?— I  am. 

6487.  You  have  just  handed  in  several  documents,  one  of  which  is  a  Kst  of  paved  and 
unpaved  streets  and  alleys  in  the  borough  of  Newcastle  ;  the  total  amount  appearing  to 
be  nearly  forty-four  miles  ? — Yes. 

6488.  Does  that  include  the  whole  of  the  streets  which  are  thoroughfares  within  the 
borough  ? — It  includes  the  whole  of  those  tliat  we  conceive  to  be  streets.  Tlie  borough  is 
very  extensive  and  includes  a  good  deal  of  what  we  regard  as  the  country  ;  but  those  are 
all  that  we  conceive  to  be  streets. 

6489.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Within  the  old  borough  of  Newcastle  there  appear  to  be  about 
281  miles  of  public  way,  of  which  about  15^  miles  are  paved  streets,  about  8;^ 
macadamized  streets,  and  Ic^-  paved  or  flagged  alleys  ;  while  there  are  about  two  miles  ot 
what  you  call  unfinished  streets,  and  nearly  a  mile  of  unfinished  alleys  ;  by  which,  ot 
course,  you  mean  streets  and  alleys  to  which  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  ? — Yes, 
that  is  within  the  ancient  borough. 

6490.  Then  in  Westgate  and  Elswick  townships  you  have  about  12|  miles  of  what  you 
conceive  to  be  public  way,  of  which  nearly  4^  are  paved  streets,  more  than  21  are 
macadamized  streets,  and  nearly  |  are  paved  or  flagged  alleys ;  while  there  are  nearly 
3|-  miles  of  unfinished  streets,  and  more  than  1|  of  tmfinished  alleys  ? — Yes. 

6491.  Again,  in  Byker  and  Jesmond  townships  you  have  nearly  2f  miles  of  what  you 
call  public  way,  of  which  nearly  ^  a  mile  is  paved  street,  nearly  |  is  macadamized  street, 
and  nearly  ^  paved  or  flagged  alleys  ;  while  more  than  one  mile  is  unfinished  street,  and 
nearly  ^  mile  unfinished  alley  ? — Yes. 

6492.  {Chair^nan.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  length  of  the  public  ways  or 
thoroughfares  in  the  borough,  which  you  do  not  conceive  to  be  streets  ? — That  I  cannot 
tell. 

6493.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Were  you  responsible  for  the  pavement  of  those  townships  ? — 
No ;  we  have  not  done  anything  there  at  all,  except  in  one  case  ;  and  there  the  parties 
paid  for  it.  Indeed  until  last  August  we  had  no  control  over  the  roads  and  streets  in 
the  townships. 

6494.  So  that  the  pavement  in  the  townships  is  not  your  work  ? — No. 

649-5.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Then  the  whole  amount  for  which  you  have  been  responsible 
would  be  the  28;^  miles  finished  and  unfinished  witliin  the  ancient  borough  ? — Yes. 

6496.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  anything  has  been  done  under  the  20th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1850,  authorizing  the  council  to  compel  the  paving  of  "any  court, 
"  lane,  passage,  or  place  within  the  borough  for  the  time  being  open  for  foot  passengers  or 
"  carriages,  even  though  having  a  gate,  bar  or  chain  thereon,  or  over  which  any  person 
"  may  have  or  exercise  ownership  ? " — We  haA^e  paved  and  flagged  a  street  of  that  kind  in 
the  Shield  Field  whei-e  there  was  a  gate  or  bar  across  it. 

6497.  You  have  occasionally  done  so  ? — We  did  one  there. 

6498.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  it  was  ? — I  suppose  about  three  years  ago. 

6499.  In  1851,  perhaps,  just  after  the  passing  of  that  Act? — I  suppose  about  three 
years  ago. 

6500.  (Mr.  Bateman)  In  speaking  of  paved  streets  you  include  everything  which  is 
or  has  been  paved,  no  matter  what  its  condition  now  ? — It  is  no  matter  what  description 
of  stone,  whether  sets  or  boulder  stone  or  chip  stone.  We  class  them  all  under  the  head 
of  pavement. 

6501.  And  in  macadamized  streets  and  roads  do  you  include  any  Avhich  are  cindered, 
or  those  with  broken  stone  upon  them  only  ? — Broken  stone  only. 

6502.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  paving  in  Sandgate  mainly  with  pebbles  and  boulders  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

6503.  And  are  the  paved  or  flagged  alleys  many  of  them  paved  like  those  in  Sandgate  I 
—Yes. 

6504.  Unfinished  alleys  are  those  which  have  not  had  anything  done  to  them  except 
"what  refuse  the  inhabitants  choose  to  throw  upon  them  1 — Yes. 

6505.  I  see  that  about  ths  9th  May  1851,  Inspector  Jenkins,  in  reporting  several  ot 
the  Sandgate  lanes  as  filthy,  added  that  the  corporation  sweepers  could  not  get  the  filth 
removed  in  consequence  of  the  lanes  being  so  much  out  of  repair  with  regard  to  paving. 
Would  that,  think  you,  apply  to  many  other  instances  beside  those  in  Sandgate  ?  —I 
might  mention,  that  since  that  time  the  whole  of  the  alleys  on  the  north  side  of  Sandgate 
have  been  wholly  renewed  by  flagging.  On  the  south  side  of  Sandgate  most  of  them 
have  undergone  a  very  great  repair. 

6506.  You  have  gradually  been  substituting  flags  in  the  courts  for  these  boulder 
stones  ? — Yes,  and  improving  those  that  were  paved  with  boulders  ;  re-paving  many  of 
them. 

6507.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  In  the  ancient  borough  it  appears  that  there  are  only  two 
miles  of  unfinished  streets  and  nearly  one  mile  of  unfinished  alleys,  making  altogether 
nearly  three  miles  out  of  28^  ? — Yes. 

6508.  In  Westgate  and  Elswick  townships  there  are  nearly  5\  miles  unSnished  out  of 
12^  ?— Yes. 
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6509.  And  in  Byker  and  Jesmond  townships  there  is  rather  better  than  1|  out  of  Mr.  It.  Wallace. 
2|  ? — It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  we  do  not  take  the  whole  of  those  townships   

in;  we  only  take  some  of  the  principal  streets  connected  with  houses  adjoining  tlie  28tli  Jan.  1854. 
ancient  borough  ;  we  do  not  go  to  any  extent  into  the  townships.   ■ — 

6510.  Have  you  any  provision  for  paving  new  streets  as  they  are  formed? — We  have 
the  poAver  of  compelling  them  to  be  paved  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors. 

6511.  (Chairmen.)  Since  1850? — Since  1850  I  believe  it  is. 

6512.  {Mi\  Bateman.)  Within  the  ancient  borough  has  this  been  done  pretty  generally  ? 
— The  old  streets,  those  that  have  been  paved  before,  we  are  bound  to  keep  up. 

6513.  But  the  new  streets  whicli  from  time  to  time  are  built  within  the  ancient 
borough  ? — There  we  can  compel  the  proprietors  to  pave  and  flag  them  at  their  own 
expense  ;  and  when  finished,  the  coiporation  take  them  up  and  keep  them  up  thereafter. 

6514.  [Chairman)  You  mentioned  that,  about  1851,  you  caused  a  private  street  in 
Shield  Field  to  be  paved  under  the  power  of  the  Local  Act  of  1850.  Do  you  remember 
any  other  instances  of  the  kind  ? — We  have  done  three  or  foiu-  more.  We  did  Shield 
Street,  and  we  did  Camden  Street  and  one  or  two  other  streets. 

6515.  Was  it  at  the  same  time? — About  the  same  time. 

6516.  (Mr.  Simon.)  You  have  no  way  of  telling  us,  I  suppose,  how  far  these  streets 
which  are  paved  are  well  paved,  or  how  soon  they  Avould  require  to  be  renewed  ? — We  have 
no  knowledge  of  that ;  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  material  they  are  paved  with  and 
the  traffic  upon  the  street. 

6517.  I  see  some  streets  put  down  here  as  paved  streets,  along  which  we  walked  a  day  or 
two  ago,  and  I  confess  we  should  hardly  have  suspected  that  they  were  paved ;  I  mean 
about  St.  Peter's  ? — That  has  not  been  paved  by  me.  I  never  did  a  yard  of  pavement  there. 

6518.  They  enter  into  your  list  of  paved  streets,  however? — Just  so. 

6519.  They  are  put  down  here  as  paved  ;  St.  Peter's  and  the  five  small  streets  running 
from  St.  Peter's  northwards  are  put  down  as  paved? — Yes. 

6520.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  did  not  pave  them  ? — No  ;  but  the  Commissioners  wished 
to  have  the  whole  number  of  the  streets  paved;  and  I  merely  complied  witli  their  request, 
or  I  should  not  have  put  them  in  at  all.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

6521.  (Chairman.)  We  walked  up  and  down  most  of  those  five  streets,  and  were 
hardly  aware  that  they  were  paved  ? — I  think  you  will  find  them  paved.  I  think  yon 
will  find  the  stone  there. 

6522.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  How  much  of  the  whole  25|  miles  would  be  in  that  condition  ? 
— Not  much  of  that  kind,  I  hope. 

6523.  (Chairman)  You  admit  that  some  parts  of  what  are  here  mentioned  as  paved 
are  not  by  any  means  well  paved  ?— I  do  not  mean  to  set  them  all  down  as  well  paved 
streets. 

6524.  (Mr.  Town  Cleric.)  But  you  say  that  all  which  you  paved  are  well  paved  ?— Tliey 
have  been ;  but  some  of  them  get  bad  in  course  of  time. 

6525.  (Mr.  Bateman)  We  have  also  before  us  a  list  of  the  sewers  in  the  town,  which 
amounts  to  fifteen  miles  in  length  as  nearly  as  may  be  ? — Yes. 

6526.  Consisting  of  all  sh.apes  and  sizes  fi-om  12  feet  by  6  down  to  about  2  feet  by 
18  inches,  which  seems  to  be  about  the  smallest  size  you  have  ? — Yes;  there  are  many 
more  than  those,  small  things  in  lanes  and  alleys,  but  we  do  not  not  conceive  them  to  be 
sewers,  and  they  are  not  included. 

6527.  (Chairman)  Have  you  no  larger  map  to  exhibit  your  sewers  upon  ? — Yv^e  have 
a  very  large  one  which  we  are  busy  witii  now.  We  have  had  to  explore  the  whole  course 
of  the  sewers.  When  I  came  into  office,  I  scarcely  knew  where  a  sewer  was  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  time  we  had  to  ferret  and  explore  them  ;  and  v/e  are  now  preparing  a  larger 
plan,  that  we  are  going  to  lay  them  down  on. 

6528.  When  did  you  come  into  office  ? — In  June  1835. 

6529.  (Mr.  Bateman)  Nearly  all  the  sewers  are  flat-bottomed  sewers  ? — Yes ;  they 
were  made  so  until  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  since  when  we  have  adopted  egg- 
shaped  and  circular  sewers. 

6530.  What  led  you  to  adopt  that  shape;  did  you  find  the  other  sewers  choked  up  or 
not  acting  properly  ? — I  found  many  of  them  not  acting  so  well  as  the  circle  was  likely  to 
do.  I  thought  that  when  the  water  was  spread  over  a  large  surface,  it  was  not  so  likely  to 
carry  off  so  much  of  the  sediment  as  in  a  narrow  confined  surface. 

6531.  Did  you  find  many  of  your  sewers  stopped  up  or  in  bad  condition? — Yes;  I 
found  a  sediment  in  them  occasionally  ;  man}'  of  the  old  sewers. 

6532.  Were  you  often  called  upon  to  cleanse  them  ? — Not  very  often  ;  we  had  to  cleanse 
some  of  them  occasionally.  Many  of  them  have  a  very  rapid  fall  and  clear  out  all  before 
them  ;  others  are  like  all  sewers  and  have  to  be  attended  to  and  cleaned  out  occasionally. 

6533.  Have  you  had  any  sewei's  blown  up  by  the  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
through  them  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

6534.  Where? — In  general,  between  the  foot  of  Dean  Street  and  the  Sand  Hill.  We 
have  had  that,  I  think,  twice  bloAvn  iip. 

6535.  Was  it  by  the  amount  of  rain  due  to  an  ordinary  ft^U,  or  Avas  it  by  accident  ? — 
Partly  both.  The  first  time  I  recollect  was  when  the  North  Shields'  raihvay  AA^as  opened 
out ;  it  was  a  most  tremendously  wet  day  ;  there  was,  probably,  as  heavy  a  fall  of  rain  as 
I  ever  recollect  in  this  neighboui-hood.   I  happened  to  be  down  at  that  point,  and  when  I 
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Mr.  R.  Wallace,    came  back,  I  hardly  knew  the  old  place  again  ;  it  was  in  such  a  state  after  having  been 

  blown  up.   I  think,  some  time  after  again,  some  of  the  timber  from  Mr.  Grainger's  new 

23th  Jan.  1854.    buildings  got  down  into  and  jammed  across  the  sewer  and  blew  it  up. 

  6536.  That  was  an  accidental  obstruction  ? — Yes  ;  we  got,  I  think,  a  labourer's  hod  out 

of  it,  and  two  or  three  short  pieces  of  timber ;  and  after  that,  we  put  in  a  very  large  sewer 
there.  It  had  been  a  very  small  one  ;  it  had  been  two  feet  eight  by  two  feet  two,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  and  we  put  in  a  large  one,  and  nothing  has  occurred  there  since,  and 
never  will,  I  think. 

6537.  T  have  been  going  through  some  of  these  sewers  with  you,  and  find  them  of 
almost  all  sizes  and  shapes,  large  ones  running  into  small  ones,  and  small  ones  running 
into  large  ones.  For  instance,  taking  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pandon  Dean,  where  it 
begins  with  a  large  sewer  twelve  feet  by  six,  it  runs  down  to  Stockbridge,  where  it  is 
seven  feet  by  four,  and  then  at  Pandon  Dean  becomes  five  feet  by  five  ;  in  the  Pandon 
Street  it  is  five  feet  by  four,  and  then  going  down  to  the  river  is  five  feet  by  five  ? — I 
suppose  it  is  never  half  full,  any  part  of  it. 

6538.  Although  it  appears  that  it  is  very  various  in  size,  is  the  smallest  large  enough 
to  carry  all  the  water  ? — Decidedly.  The  other  day  I  went  to  look  at  it  after  the  melting 
of  the  snow,  and,  in  short,  the  invert  of  it  was  scarcely  covered. 

6539.  In  Pilgrim  Street  again,  below  the  arcade  the  sewer  is  four  feet  by  two  feet  two, 
and  above  the  arcade  four  feet  hj  two  feet  eight  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  case  no  doubt ;  but 
here  the  sewer  comes  along  Moseley  Street.  When  we  put  in  this  sewer,  we  made  it  larger 
than  the  one  below.  There  are  only  about  four  or  five  yards  there  to  connect  it  with  the 
Moseley  Street  one ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  water  running  down  it. 

654)0.  So  that  the  water  coming  down  Pilgrim  Street  above  the  arcade  may  then  have 
the  option  of  escaping,  partly  down  the  lower  part  of  PUgrim  Street,  and  partly  down 
Moseley  Street? — Yes. 

6541.  In  following  your  PUgrim  Street  sewer  up  into  Northumberland  Street,  I  find  the 
sewer  about  four  feet  by  two  feet  eight,  up  to  the  top  of  Northumberland  Street  at  its 
commencement  ? — Yes. 

6542.  Is  not  Northumberland  Street  and  also  Pilgrim  Street  rather  on  the  ridge  of  a 
hill,  the  ground  falling  away  on  each  side  ? — Yes,  it  partly  falls  on  each  side  into  a  sort  of 
lower  ground. 

6543.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  And  the  houses  drain  to  the  back,  I  suppose  ? — A  portion  of 
them  do. 

6544.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  That  sewer  not  having  more  to  do,  as  appears  at  present,  except 
to  drain  just  the  few  houses  immediately  on  each  side  of  Northumberland  Street,  appears 
of  an  unusual  size,  does  it  not  1 — Not  to  me.  I  like  to  have  a  sewer  for  a  man  to  go  up 
readily,  not  merely  to  contain  the  water. 

6545.  Both  those  are  egg-shaped  sewers  ? — Yes,  it  was  only  put  up  four  or  five  years 
ago. 

6546.  Do  you  intend  to  employ  that  sewer  to  carry  off"  more  water  ? — Yes,  considerable 
water  from  the  common  will  come  to  it ;  a  great  deal  of  water  comes  down  by  what  they 
call  the  Castle  Leazes  ;  and  a  great  deal  more  water  will  run  down  it  than  now  does. 

6547.  When  you  are  called  upon  to  make  a  new  sewer,  how  do  you  fix  the  size  which  it 
ought  to  be  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  particular  scale,  but  I  exercise  my  judgment, 
knowing  the  neighbourhood  well ;  knowing  the  number  of  houses  which  there  are,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  which  is  likely  to  come  down. 

6548.  In  Gallowgate  I  think  there  is  a  sewer  only  about  three  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ;  the  height  of  the  sewer  itself  being  two  feet  six  ? — It  is  covered  with  the 
flags. 

6549.  The  roof  of  the  sewer  forms  the  flagging  of  the  footway  ? — A  portion  of  it 
does. 

6550.  Do  not  the  chinks  in  the  flags  allow  the  effluvium  to  escape  from  the  sewer? 
—-Very  little  sewage  goes  down  it ;  that  is  a  sewer  not  likely  to  answer  the  purpose 
very  long. 

6551.  {Air.  Town  Cleric.)  As  regards  this  sewer,  of  which  the  roof  is  the  flag  footway, 
are  any  water-closets  drained  into  it,  or  is  night  soil  of  any  sort  introduced  into  it  ? — 
None  at  all ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  water  that  comes  down  the  Gallowgate  and  Leazes 
Lane. 

6552.  It  is  only  a  surface  drain  ? — Only  that. 

6553.  {Chairman)  Then  the  houses  on  either  side  do  not  drain  into  it  at  all  ? — Yes,  a 
portion  of  the  Leazes  Ten-ace  water  comes  into  it. 

6554.  I  mean  their  water-closets  and  sinks,  and  so  on  ? — A  portion  of  Leazes  Terrace 
will  drain  into  it  ;  a  portion  of  St.  James's  Street,  also,  will  drain  into  it. 

6555.  Have  they  water-closets  there  ? — Yes,  in  Leazes  Terrace. 

6556.  {Mr.  Simon.)  And  the  house  drains,  such  as  they  are,  of  Gallowgate,  open  into 
it,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  two  or  three  go  into  it,  but  there  is  not  much  water  goes  down  it ;  a 
great  deal  of  clean  water  from  the  Leazes,  too,  comes  into  it. 

6557.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Is  that  an  ancient  or  a  modem  drain? — An  old  one. 

6558.  (i/r.  Bateman)  I  see  that  a  good  many  sewers  have  been  done  within  recent 
periods,  1846,  1847,  1849,  1851,  and  so  on?— Yes. 
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6559.  Since  about  1847  there  has  been  a  good  deal  done  apparently? — Yes;  we  got  Mr.  R.  Wallace 
the  borough  sewer-rate  then,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many  have  been  done.  ■ — 

(Mr.  Town  Glerk.)  Formerly  they  were  done  out  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation.  Since    2^*^  1^54. 
that  time  we  have  had  a  sewer-rate  aided  by  the  funds  of  the  corporation. 

6560.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Since  this  period  have  you  adopted  the  egg-shape  drain  ? — I 
myself  prefer  the  circle.    I  do  not  like  the  egg-shape  so  well  as  the  circle. 

6561.  Circular  bottoms  do  you  mean? — A  circular  drain  altogether,  with  a  stone 
bottom  to  it. 

6562.  I  see  there  is  a  sewer  in  Ouse  Street  made  in  1853,  two  feet  by  eighteen  inches, 
which  is  a  square  sewer  ? — That  is  a  small  one,  merely  going  across  the  street,  though 
of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  of  water  rushing  down  the  hill ;  no  houses  drain  into  it, 
I  believe. 

6563.  How  are  these  square  sewers  constructed  ? — Generally  they  have  flat  bottoms  ; 
very  often  it  is  some  of  the  Caithness  flag  stone,  the  same  as  we  have  for  the  footpaths 
here,  an  inferior  sort  of  stone. 

6564.  With  side  walls  upon  a  flat  bottom  ? — Yes  ;  we  generally  have  the  foundation 
laid  level  with  the  bottom  of  our  sides.  We  principally  depend  upon  the  foundation  ; 
we  generally  have  brick  or  stone  with  them. 

6565.  Do  you  find  them  at  all  liable  to  tear  up  ? — No,  not  when  they  are  below  ths 
side  walls. 

6566.  (Ghairman  to  Mr.  Bryson.)  Had  the  sewer  in  Grainger  Street,  which  you 
examined  for  us  some  time  since  and  found  torn  up,  a  flat  bottom  ? — Yes. 

6567.  Flag  or  brick  at  the  bottom  ? — Flag. 

6568.  The  flag  itself  then  was  torn  up? — Yes,  but  the  bottom  had  never  been  undur 
the  wall. 

(Mr.  Wallace.)  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Grainger's  sewers.    I  think  it  was  a  very  old  one. 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Grainger  built  it.    I  believe  he  found  that  old  one  there. 

6569.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wilson  recently,  of  the 
finding  of  one  sewer  in  making  another  in  PilgTim  Street  ? — I  only  heard  him  speak 
about  the  small  one  in  High  Friar  Lane. 

6570.  (Mr.  Simon.)  We  had  the  statement  from  him  that,  in  making  a  new  sewer 
there,  you  fovmd  an  old  one  of  whose  existence  you  did  not  know  ? — Where  was  that  ? 

6571.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Near  the  liead  of  Pilgrim  Street  ? — We  knew  of  the  sewer 
there  which  goes  down  New  Bridge  Street. 

6572.  It  was  not  a  surprise  upon  you  to  find  it  ? — Not  at  all.    I  have  known  it  for 
these  forty  years. 

6573.  (Mr.  Bateman)  That  is  a  sewer  which  you  have  recently  made,  I  suppose ; 
Westgate  Hill?— Yes. 

6474.  Why  have  you  adopted  these  square  sewers  there  ? — Because  it  is  a  very  rapid 
fall  at  Westgate  HiU  ;  probably  one  in  fourteen. 

6575.  Do  you  think  this  a  safer  form  ? — It  merely  holds  more  water.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  anything  that  wiU  hold  the  most  water.  It  is  the  readiest  and  simplest  to  make, 
that  was  all. 

6576.  The  more  rapid  the  fall  the  less  the  size  need  be  ? — Certainly  ;  but  I  am  not  an 
advocate  for  small  sewers  ;  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  them. 

6577.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  safer  or  cheaper  shape  than  the  one  with  the  circular 
stone  bottom  ?^ — -I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  difference,  but  this  is  a  better  one  there 
in  my  opinion  for  the  place.  I  would  as  soon  put  a  flat  one  there  as  any  other ;  it 
makes  no  matter  what  it  is  there. 

6578.  You  say  that  the  fall  is  so  considerable  that  anything  would  be  washed  away  ? — 
No  doubt  of  it ;  there  is  such  a  very  rapid  rush  there. 

6579.  You  think  it  would  not  be  so  liable  to  tear  up  with  a  rapid  faU  across  a  flat 
bottom  ? — I  think  so. 

6580.  I  think  you  have  a  paper  also  as  to  the  number  of  houses  which  are  drained  or 
not  drained  ? — Yes,  I  have  it  here. 

6581.  From  this  it  would  seem  that,  out  of  the  6,045  houses  in  the  ancient  borough, 
3,551  are,  and  2,494  are  not  drained  ? — That  is  so. 

6582.  And  that,  out  of  the  3,408  houses  in  the  townships,  1,910  are,  and  1,498  are  not, 
drained  ? — Yes. 

6583.  So  that,  out  of  the  9,453  houses  in  the  whole  borough,  5,461  are  and  3,992  are 
not  drained  ? — Yes. 

6584.  (Mr.  Simon)  I  suppose,  in  counting  the  houses  which  are  drained,  you  count 
every  house  into  which  any  drain  whatever  passes,  whether  it  opens  to  a  water-closet,  or 
to  a  privy,  or  to  a  sink,  or  into  nothing  at  all  ? — Decidedly  so,  provided  a  branch  drain 
leaves  the  sewer  and  goes  into  any  part  of  the  premises  at  all  ;  that  is  a  branch  drain, 
and  the  house  is  a  drained  house,  in  my  view  of  it. 

6585.  (Ghairman)  If  it  merely  carried  off  rain  water  from  the  roof,  you  would 
consider  it  a  drain,  and  reckon  the  house  to  be  a  drained  house  ? — Decidedly. 

6586.  (Mr.  Batema/n)  As  far  as  I  understand  you,  wherever  a  man  has  a  covered 
private  communication  with  a  sewer,  whether  it  be  a  deep  drain  or  a  superficial  drain, 
whether  it  goes  into  his  house,  into  a  water-closet,  to  a  sink  stone,  or  only  into  his  yard 
to  carry  ofi"  the  rain  water,  you  consider  it  a  house  drain  ? — Precisely  so. 
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Ml^fL^TES  OF  evidence  taken  before  the 


Mr.  R.  WoUace.       6587.  {Ghairman.)  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  to-day  by  one  of  the  witnesses 

  with  reference  to  the  level  of  the  sewer  in  Pilgrim  Street,  which  was  said  to  be  but  a  few 

28th  Jan.  1854.     feet  below  the  surface,  and,  at  all  events,  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  cellars  of  the  houses 

  tliere  ;  so  that  the  cellars  could  not  drain  into  the  sewer,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  were  liable 

to.  have  the  leakage  from  the  sewer  drain  into  them  ? — That  would  be  in  Pilgrim  Street, 
below  the  arcade. 

6-588.  Yes,  about  the  railway  ai'ch,  I  think.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  sewer  there  ?^ 
That  is  abo\Lt  seven  or  eight  feet  down,  I  believe.  J  think  it  would  be,  on  the  average, 
seven  and  a  lialf  to  nine  feet  deep,  but  three,  four,  five,  or  six  feet  deep  in  no  part  of  it. 

6589.  Again,  with  reference  to  a  sewer,  about  which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal,  where 
the  vfater  has  become  stagnant,  the  water  having  been  cut  off  from  it  some  time  ago  ;  it 
is  the  one  llr.  Winship  alluded  to  ? — That  was  cut  off  by  the  (Polling-wood  Street  sewer. 

6590.  In  consequence  of  the  run  of  water  having  thus  been  cut  off,  another  sewer  has 
been  prevented  from  being  flushed  ? — It  has. 

6591.  (Mr.  Ramsay.)  Do  you  know  the  sewer  in  Broad  Chare  ? — Yes. 

6592.  Where  the  efltiuvium  came  up  ? — It  did,  but  we  have  stopped  it  for  you.  You 
are  all  right  now. 

6598.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Would  it  not  have  been  desirable,  for  it  seems  very  frequently 
to  have  been  complained  of,  to  have  got  rid  of  that  stagnation  in  the  sewer  by  putting  a 
flush  of  water  through  it  ? — Probably.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  met  the  owner  of  the 
pi-operty  there,  along  with  our  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  it.  I  recommended  that  a  pipe  drain  should  be  put  down  there.  The  reason  why 
that  is  stopped  is  principally  from  having  the  common  privies  over  the  top  of  this 
unflushed  drain. 

6594-.  And  there  is  no  water  to  carry  the  filth  off? — Not  only  that,  but  the  people  put 
their  ashes  down  it  also.  Many  of  the  Irish  people  reside  in  that  particular  neighbour- 
hood. Tlie  only  way  to  cure  it  would  be  to  put  a  pipe  drain  down  there,  and  to  let  tliem 
have  no  communication  with  it  except  in  the  legitimate  way,  that  is,  by  water-closets- 

6595.  I  see  your  sewers  are  so  made  that  they  will  take  almost  any  amount  of  water  ? 
.  —Yes. 

6596.  Did  you  ever  calculate  the  quantity  of  storm  water  which  you  may  have  to 
carry  away  ? — That  is  one  reason  why  I  make  them  large,  the  storm  water  rushes  so 
rapidly  down  the  declivity  upon  which  we  stand. 

6597.  How  do  you  calculate  it,  or  what  do  you  allow  ? — I  make  no  particular  allowance. 
I  make  no  scientific  calculation  of  it,  but  from  actual  observation  and  experience  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

6598.  You  determine  it  by  a  sort  of  intuitive,  off-hand  calculation? — Decidedly. 
()599.  (Mr.  Simon.)  What  traps  do  yovi  employ  for  your  sewers  here  ? — I  am  sorry  to 

say  it  has  not  been  the  custom  in  this  town  to  trap  much.  There  is  a  trap,  one  of  my 
own  designing,  which  has  answered  the  purpose  almost  as  well  as  anything.  This  is  a 
rough  sketch  i/produc'mg  the  same).  Here  is  our  gully  grate.  This  is  a  piece  of  metal 
or  a  stone  door  hung.  As  soon  as  any  water  comes,  it  opens  and  lets  it  through.  We 
have  this  made  of  metal  and  of  some  of  the  Caithness  smooth  stone,  and  it  answers 
uncommonly  well.    It  is  so  simple  ;  it  flushes  itself 

66U0.  Do  not  you  find  that  every  now  and  then  some  solid  stuff  gets  in  and  locks  it  ? — 
There  arc  solitary  instances  of  that ;  but  we  have  men  going  round  every  day  and  looking 
at  those  thhigs.    This  is  another  kind  {'producing  another  dratuing). 

G60I.  (Chairman.)  You  liave  put  in  a  statement  of  the  number  of  gullies,  trapped  and 
untrapped,  in  the  borough  at  the  present  moment  ? — Yes. 

6602.  How  many  are  there  altogether  ? — 980. 

6603.  Of  those  how  many  are  trapped? — 132. 

6604.  And  how  many  are  untrapped  ? — 848. 

6605.  You  have  not  prepared  a  statement  of  the  numbers  trapped  and  untrapped  just 
previous  to  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

6606.  Have  you  exercised  any  control  over  the  formation  of  house  drains? — Yes,  to  a 
certain  extent  we  have.  We  are  promising  a  good  deal  of  amendment  there  and  to  be  a 
good  deal  better  than  we  have  been.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  applicants  that  have  had  leave 
from  the  corporation  to  put  in  branch  drains  since  the  year  1847. 

G607.  I  see  fi-om  this  that  in  the  year  1847  you  had  only  three  applications; 
in  1848  you  had  three  more  ;  in  1849  you  had  ten ;  in  1850  you  had  seven  ;  in  1851  you 
had  six ;  in  1852  you  had  fourteen  ;  and  in  1853,  previous  to  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera, 
you  had  nine  ;  or  on  the  whole  fifty-two  applications  in  the  six  years  between  August 
1847  and  August  1853  :  and  that  in  the  three  months  from  the  middle  of  October  1853 
to  the  middle  of  January  1854  you  have  had  sixty -nine  new  applications? — Just  so. 

6608.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Is  the  entry  into  the  sewer  made  under  your  superintendence  ? — 
Yes,  we  generally  contrive  to  see  it  as  much  as  we  possibly  can.  I  do  not  say  we  see 
every  one.  Men  that  we  liave  confidence  in  we  can  trust,  and  others  that  we  have  any 
doubt  of  we  look  after. 

6609.  Do  you  regulate  the  size  or  construction  of  the  drains  for  private  premises  ? — It 
scarcely  requires  it.  I  generally  recommend  them  to  adopt  pipes  where  they  take  ray 
advice-  I  believe  we  have  the  power  of  compelling  them,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
many  complaints  of  the  branch  drains  stopping  up. 
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66 JO.  You  have  not  used  cany  authoritative  interference  ?— No,  but  many  have  asked    Mr.  R.  Walluc\ 
me  what  I  should  like  to  have,  and  I  have  generally  advised  them.     They  are  com- 
petent generally  to  judge  for  themselves. 

6611.  Have  the  branch  drains  of  late  years  been  frequently  pipe  drains?— Not 
generally  ;  they  generally  use  a  flat  piece  of  stone  for  the  bottom  and  brick  for  the  sides. 
Some  of  them  pul,  in  a  circular  drain  ;  some  of  them  put  in  pipe  drains  ;  but  I  think  more 
are  put  in  in  the  old  Sf^uare  shape  than  in  any  other. 

6612.  Speaking  of  drains  that  lie  within  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  borough,  should 
you  have  nuich  confidence  in  their  good  construction  and  well  working  ? — No,  I  would  not 
have  confidence  in  a  vast  number  of  them. 

6613.  (Chairman.)  There  are  a  great  many  instances,  in  the  books  kept  by  the  inspectors 
of  nuisances,  of  co;nplaints  founded  upon  nuisances  caused  by  obstructions  of  the  drains  ; 
almost  every  week  they  occur  ? — The  fault  of  that  very  generally  is  the  v/ant  of  having 
proper  traps  or  grates  to  them.    What  they  put  into  them  is  the  evil  of  it. 

6614.  (Mr.  Simon.)  They  have  not  water  supply  in  immediate  connection  with  them  ? 
— No  doubt  that  is  the  great  want  in  this  town. 

6615.  Do  not  you  think  it  Yfonld  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  town  that  the 
details  of  house  drainage  should  be  under  your  direction  ?— There  should  be  a  good  deal 
more  supervision.  I  memorialized  the  council  about  three  or  four  months  ago  so  as  to 
make  some  alteration  in  my  situation.  I  think  there  should  be  a  great  deal  more  su[)er- 
vislon  than  I  am  able  to  give  over  the  drainage  of  this  tov>^n.  I  believe  the  corporation 
have  formed  some  sub-committee,  of  one  or  two  of  the  committees  that  I  generally  act 
under,  to  take  my  memorial  into  consideration.  I  dare  say  something  will  be  decided  in 
the  council  on  Wednesday  next,  and  I  hope  in  a  short  time  we  shall  have  that  proper 
superintendence  over  those  sort  of  things  which  we  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had 
lutherta 


Mr.  Robert  Wallace  further  examined.  ''^^^  March  iy54| 

6616.  (Ohairman.)  Have  you  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  water-closets  in  this  town  supplied  vv^ith  water,  either  from  rain,  well,  or  spring  water 
cisterns ;  or,  in  fact,  in  any  way,  except  from  the  Whittle  Dean  company  ? — I 
have.    (Delivering  in  a  return.) 

6617.  Does  this  return  apply  to  the  old  borough  only,  or  to  the  whole  of  the 
Parliamentary  borough  ?- — It  applies  to  a  part  of  the  outskirts  as  well  as  to  the  old 
borough. 

6618.  Does  it  apply  to  all  the  town  district,  or  inhabited  part  of  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

6619.  And  the  total  number  of  water-closets  having  water  supply  not  derived  from 
the  Whittle  Dean  water  company  is  255  ? — Yes. 

6620.  The  inquiry  v/as  ma,de  by  an  acting  sub-inspector  of  police? — It  was. 

6621.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  return  is  perfectly  correct? — No. 

6622.  And.  this  ao-ain  is  a  return  of  the  scavenging,  is  it  not? — It  is. 

6623.  From  which  it  would  appear  that  in  1853  there  were  eight  streets  which  were 
swept  seven  times  a  week  ;  thirty-nine  streets  which  Avere  swept  six  times  a  week ; 
thirty-seven  which  were  swept  three  times  a  week ;  twenty-five  which  were  swept  twice 
a  week  ;  and  sixteen  which  were  swept  once  a  week ;  beside  which  Sandgate  and  the 
lanes  there  were  swept  daily,  and  the  Quayside  lanes  and  public  stairs  three  times  each 
week  ? — Yes,  that  is  correct. 

6624.  And  this  extent  of  scavenage  you  wish,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  improvement 
that  has  taken  place,  to  compai'e  with,  the  extent  of  scavenage  in  1846,  when  no  streets 
at  all  v/ere  swept  seven  times  a  week  ;  when  only  sixteen  were  swept  six  times  ;  thirt}-- 
three  swept  three  times  ;  thirty-five  swept  twice  ;  sixteen  swept  once,  and  the  rest  of  the 
streets  not  swept  regularly  at  all,  but  only  when  it  was  considered  necessary. — Yes. 

6625.  -You  also  state  that  you  now  employ  one  inspector,  thirty-six  scavengers,  and 
thirteen  cartmen  ;  or  in  all,  fifty  persons,  as  compared  v'ith  twenty-one  in  1846  ? — Yes. 

6626.  You  did  not,  however,  sweep  all  those  streets  so  often,  nor  had  you  tlie  same 
scavenging  stafi'  before  the  cholera  broke  out  in  August  last,  as  you  did  after  ? — No. 

6627.  And  you  have  not  prepared  a  statement  applicable  to  that  earlier  time?' — No,  1 
have  not. 


John  ClAtton,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  sworn.  r  ni   ^     r  ^ 

6628.  (Chairman)  Eeferring  to  yoiu-  Local  Act  of  1837,  and  to  section  94,  the   

council  is  there  authorised  to  remove  houses  and  buildings  situate  about  ITnion  Street,  30th  Jan.  1854 

and  to  erect  a  new  market  house  ;  has  that  been  done  ? — Yes,  at  a  total  cost  of  16,600Z.   ■  ■ 

6629.  Referring  to  the  96th  section  of  the  same  Local  Act,  the  town  council  is  there 
authorised  to  make  a  street  extending  from  the  .end  of  Collingwood  Street  to  the  Scotts- 
wood  Road  ;  is  that  done  ? — Yes. 

6680.  A  street  commencing  from  Nev/gate  Street,  crossing  Fenkle  Street  and  Westgate 
Street,  and  terminating  at  the  Scotswood  Road  ;  that  has  been  done  ? — It  has. 
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Clayton,  Esq.       6631.  A  street  extending  from  the  Bigg  Market  to  Westgate  Street ;  is  that  done  ? — 

  That  has  not  been  done.    Estimates  were  made  for  it ;  it  was  found  that  it  woiild  be 

JOtli  Jan.  1854.  ygj-y  costly,  and  upon  consideration  it  was  thought  that  the  communications  to  the  west 
■  were  sufficient  by  means  of  CoUingwood  Street  and  the  street  last  described. 

6632.  A  street  commencing  at  the  east  side  of  the  Scotch  church  in  Blackett  Street, 
and  terminating  in  a  junction  with  Percy  Street  and  Northumberland  Street  ? — That  has 
not  been  done  ;  its  cost  was  found  likely  to  be  more  than  equivalent  to  its  public  utility. 

6633.  A  street  extending  from  the  west  end  of  Blackett  Street  to  the  Cowgate  and 
the  Military  Road  ;  was  that  made  ? — That  has  not  been  made  for  want  of  funds. 

6634.  A  street  commencing  at  the  public  quay,  near  Burn  Bank,  and  terminating  in 
Manor  Chare  1 — The  corporation  have  made  some  purchases  with  a  view  to  completing 
that  street  ultimately. 

6635.  A  street  commencing  on  the  west  side  of  Pilgrim  Street,  nearly  opposite  to  All 
Saints'  church,  and  terminating  on  the  Quay  Side  ? — That  has  not  been  done. 

6636.  A  street  extendino'  from  the  last  mentioned  street  to  the  Sand  Hill? — That  has 
not  been  done. 

6637.  A  street  extending  from  the  south  end  of  Trafalgar  Street  to  the  Stock  Bridge  ? 
— That  has  not  been  executed. 

6638.  A  street  extending  from  the  east  end  of  Manor  Streetand  the  west  end  of  the 
Manor  Chare,  terminating  at  the  New  Boad,  near  the  east  side  of  the  Jubilee  School? — 
That  has  not  been  executed,  but  arrangements  are  in  progress. 

6639.  A  street  extending  from  the  south  side  of  the  New  Road,  near  the  termination 
of  Gibson  Street,  to  the  river  Tyne  ? — That  has  not  been  executed. 

6640.  A  street  from  the  foot  of  Dean  Street  to  the  north  end  of  Tyne  Bridge  ? — That 
has  not  been  executed. 

6641.  A  street  from  the  Tyne  Bridge  to  the  head  of  the  Side? — That  has  not  been 
executed. 

6642.  A  footway  from  the  Sand  Hill  to  the  Northumberland  County  Courts  ? — That 
has  not  been  executed. 

6643.  A  street  from  the  Bath  Lane  to  Stowell  Street  ?— Nor  has  that  been  executed. 
The  coi'poration  took  authority  in  that  Act  for  as  wide  a  range  of  improvement  as  they 
thought  could  possibly  be  effected. 

6644.  Then  as  to  the  improvement  of  certain  streets  under  section  ninety-seven  of  the 
same  Act,  as  to  streets  called  the  Manor  Chare  and  Cowgate  respectively ;  has  that  been 
done  ? — That  has  been  partially  carried  out. 

'  6645.  Pilgrim  Street,  from  the  Manor  Chare  downwards,  by  taking  down  certain 

houses  ? — Something  has  been  done  there. 

6646.  How  many  houses  have  you  taken  down  ? — I  can  scarcely  say  how  many.  The 
access  to  the  Manor  Chare  from  Pilgrim  Street  has  been  greatly  -improved  by  what  has 
been  done. 

"6647.  Then  as  to  Nuns  Gate  or  the  Bigg  Market? — That  has  been  executed, 
at  a  cost  of  some  thousand  pounds. 

6648.  The  widening  of  Cross  Street? — That  has  not  been  done.  Cross  Street  has 
become  a  back  street,  and  the  improvement  of  it  has  become  a  matter  of  no  importance, 
owing  to  the  execution  of  another  street. 

6649.  Completing  Grey  Street  ? — That  has  been  done. 

6650.  Arching  a  passage  way  from  Grey  Street  to  the  White  Hart  ? — That  has  been 
done. 

6651.  Extending  and  enlarging  the  public  quay,  commencing  a  little  westward  of  a 
place  called  the  Town's  Yard,  and  terminating  at  the  Ouseburn  ? — The  whole  of  that  has 
not  been  carried  out,  because  it  has  not  been  yet  required  ;  but  it  has  been  carried  out  to 
a  very  great  extent.  The  public  quay  has  been  extended,  and  it  has  been  straightened. 
The  previously  existing  quays  by  the  side  of  the  river  have  been  taken  away,  and  a 
public  quay  in  a  straight  line  has  been  built. 

6652.  Making  and  erecting  a  quay  near  Dent's  Hole  ? — That  has  been  done. 

6653.  And  making  warehouses  and  buildings  on  the  quay  ?— Some  buildings  have  been 
<^;rected. 

6654.  Then  imder  the  next  section  have  you  opened  out  the  new  hall  or  library  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  in  Westgate  Street  ? — That  has  been  partially  effected  ;  but  opera- 
tions have  been  delayed  in  that  part  of  the  town  by  the  railway  operations.  Now  that 
they  are  entirely  developed,  we  are  carrying  out  the  improvement  to  a  greater  extent 
even  than  was  contemplated  by  that  Act.  There  is  also  a  further  extension  of  the  Quay 
contemplated,  which  involves  the  purchasing  and  removing  of  a  great  deal  of  Sandgate. 
The  corporation  have  now  very  nearly  acquired  the  whole  ,  of  Sandgate  by  gradual 
purchases.  I  mean  the  whole  of  the  south  part  of  it  between  the  river  and  the  street  of 
Sandgate.  The  north  part  they  do  not  meddle  with.  We  have  got  the  plans  for 
carrying  out  the  improvement,  and  this  spring  we  hope  to  be  able  to  accom,plish  the 
whole.  The  acquisition  of  the  property,  miserable  as  it  looks,  has  cost  a  vast  sum  of  money. 

6655.  Then  referring  to  the  Local  Act  of  1841,  section  14,  has  the  town  council  made 
a  street  commencing  at  Burn  Bank  and  terminating  at  Manor  Chare  ? — That  is  the 
continuance  of  the  previous  power  in  the  Act  of  1837,  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  they 
are  purchasing  the  property. 
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6656.  Then  a  street  from  Stowell  Street  to  Bath  Lane,  is  that  also  a  continuance  of  the  J.  Clayton,  Esq 
previous  power  ? — It  is.   

6657.  As  to  a  street  extending  from  the  Quay  Side  through  Sandgate  to  the  township  30th  Jan.  1854 
of  Byker? — Arrangements  are  now  maldng  with  the  landowners  to  carry  that  out. 
There  was  an  indisposition  at  one  time  on  their  parts,  which  I  think  is  now  removed. 
When  we  renew  the  Act  we  renew  our  powers ;  and  we  scarcely  ever  have  occasion-  to 
resort  to  a  compulsory  power,  as  Mr.  Dobson  wiU  tell  you,  who  purchased  for  the  railway 
company  tlirough  this  town.    In  no  case  had  he  to  go  to  a  jury. 

6658.  As  to  a  street  from  St.  Nicholas  Square  to  Castle  Street  and  Hanover  Street  ? — 
That  is  not  made.  It  is  partly  effected  by  the  operations  of  the  railway  company  ;  and 
there  will  be  complete  access  from  St.  Nicholas  Square  to  Castle  Street  and  Hanover 
Street,  by  the  completion  of  the  approaches  to  the  High  Level  Bridge,  which  are  now  in 
of  course  arrangement  between  the  railway  company  and  the  corporation. 

6659.  A  street  from  Forth  Lane  to  Forth  Banks  'I — There  has  been  a  sti-eet  partially 
made,  and  the  footway  very  much  widened.     That  access  has  been  very  much  improved. 

6660.  A  street  from  East  End  to  Moseley  Street,  crossing  the  Manors,  Pandon  Dean, 
and  the  New  Road,  and  terminating  at  the  Swirle  in  Sandgate  ? — That  is  a  continuance 
of  the  previous  power.    They  are  now  making  arangements  to  execute  that. 

6661.  A  street  from  the  last-mentioned  street  to  the  Causey  Bank?- — That  is  in  the 
same  state. 

6662.  Under  the  I7th  section,  as  to  the  widening  of  certain  streets ;  the  first  is 
St.  James's  Street ;  has  that  been  done  ? — That  has  been  done. 

6663.  Strawberry  Place  ? — Yes. 

6664.  Albion  Street  ?— That  is  done. 

6665.  Percy  Street  ?— No. 

6666.  Gallowgate? — That  is  partially  done. 

6667.  Bigg  Market  ? — Bigg  Market  and  the  Nun's  Gate  are  mixed  together  thei'e. 
The  improvement  is  in  both.    That  improvement  has  been  effected. 

6668.  The  Close  ? — A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  Close. 

6669.  And  the  public  quay  ? — And  a  great  deal  at  the  public  quay. 

6670.  Proceeding  to  the  Local  Act  of  1846,  the  first  forty  or  fifty  sections  contain 
powers  to  the  corporation  to  become  gas-makers  and  gas-work  owners  ;  has  any  thing- 
been  done  under  that  ? — The  corporation  appointed  a  committee  to  negotiate  with  the 
gas  company,  and  that  committee  and  the  gas  company,  after  a  prolonged  negociation, 
came  to  an  agreement  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  their  respective  principals. 

6671.  About  what  time  was  this  agreement  ? — Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The 
inhabitants  thought  that  the  price  which  the  committee  proposed  to  give  was  large,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  council  did  not  confirm  the  agreement.  The  pressure  from 
without  was  so  considerable  that  gentlemen  coidd  not  vote  as  they  thought  it  wise 
to  vote.  I  believe  probably  the  inhabitants  think  otherwise  now,  but  at  that  time  it 
could  not  be  carried.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  feeling  of  the  council  was  in  favour  of 
it ;  but  the  pressure  from  without  was  too  considerable,  and  motives  were  ascribed  to 
members  of  the  council  of  which  they  were  quite  incapable  ;  but  still  it  infiuenced  their 
votes,  and  it  was  lost.    Those  are  evils  inseparable  fr-om  a  popular  form  of  government. 

6672.  Then  as  to  section  seventy-two  referring  to  improvements  of  the  streets  ? — It 
is  chiefly  a  renewal  of  previously  existing  powers.  The  new  jDowers  apply  to  St.  Ann's 
Street,  which  has  been  widened,  and  the  making  of  a  new  street  from  Clayton  Street 
West  to  Neville  Street,  which  has  been  executed  also. 

6673.  And  as  to  a  street  from  New  Bridge  Street  to  Princess  Street,  has  that  been 
executed  ? — That  has  not  been  executed. 

6674.  From  New  Bridge  Street  to  Queen  Square  ? — No. 

6675.  From  Saville  Court  to  the  public  baths?— That  has  not  been  executed;  the 
matter  is  in  course  of  arrangement  now. 

6676.  The  schedule  C  alluded  to  in  the  next  section  73  has  reference  to  the  same 
streets  ? — Yes. 

6677.  Has  the  Sand  HiU  been  widened  ? — In  parts. 

6678.  Has  the  Manors  been  widened  ? — Considerably  widened. 

6679.  Has  the  Wide  Open  in  St.  Ann's  Street  been  widened  ? — It  has. 

6680.  Has  Westgate  Street  been  widened  and  altered? — It  has. 

6681.  Has  the  Postern  been  widened  and  altered  ? — Yes. 

6682.  And  Orchard  Street  ?— And  Orchard  Street  too. 

6683.  Then  the  Local  Act  of  1850,  section  5  ;  was  the  street  therein  alluded  to  made,  a 
street  commenciag  in  St.  Nicholas  Square,  and  extending  to  Castle  Street  ? — That  is  the 
approach  to  the  High  Level  Bridge,  erected  by  the  railway  company,  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  Inasmuch  as  the  approach  to  tlie  bridge  would  increase  very  much  the  produce 
of  its  toll,  the  corporation  thought  it  was  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  railway  company 
to  execute  it,  inasmuch  as  they  would  get  the  benefit.  The  railway  company,  on  the 
contrary,  thought  it  a  public  improvement,  that  they  had  done  a  great  deal,  and  that 
the  corporation  ought  to  execute  this.  That  difierence  of  opinion  between  them  occasioned 
a  delay  of  some  time,  bu.t  I  think  probably  they  are  coming  now  to  a  conclusion  upon 
the  principle  of  dividing  the  expense. 
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lyton,  Esq.       6684.  Then  as  to  the  streets  there  mentioned,  Neville  Street  and  Westgate  Street, 

  which  you  were  empoviT-ered  to  widen,  those  are  the  same  that  were  alluded  to  before?  

Jiin.  1854.    Yes  ;  those  powers  have  been  executed  to  a  certain  extent. 

  6685.  Either  under  the  powers  of  this  Act,  or  of  previous  Acts,  the  thing  has  been 

one  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

6686.  Referring  back  again  to  the  Local  Act  of  1837,  section  22,  as  to  the  thickness 
of  party  Avails  which  the  council  were  empov^ered  to  enforce  with  regard  to  houses  or 
roofed  buildings  thereafter  to  be  built  in  the  borough,  what  steps  have'been  taken  under 
that? — lam  not  aware  of  the  council  having  been  called  upon  to  take  any  step.  The 
power  to  sue  for  penalties  is  given  solely  to  the  town  surveyor. 

6687.  What  has  the  town  surveyor  done  ? — The  town  surveyor  has  inspected  from  time 
to  time  the  new  buildings,  and  for  the  most  part  the  builders  have  complied  with  his 
suggestions.  Until  recently,  few  of  the  new  buildings,  except  those  erected  by  Mr. 
Grainger,  were  of  a  larger  annual  value  than  30^.,  and  nine  inches  is  the  usual  thickness 
of  party  walls  in  the  new  buildings.  No  penalty  has  been  enforced  under  this  clause. 
No  doubt  in  some  instances,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  town  surveyor,  the 
Act  has  not  been  complied  with. 

6688.  "When  jom  state  that  the  biiilders  have  for  the  most  part  complied  with  his 
suggestions,  was  it  known  at  the  time  that  any  of  them  had  not  complied  ? — It  v/as  never 
brought  before  the  council  that  any  of  them  had  not. 

6689.  (To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor)  Were  you  ever  aware  that  any  of  the  builders  have 
refused  to  comply  with  your  suggestions  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

{Mr.  Tovjn  Clerk)  This  clause  is  rather  arbitrary  and  excessive  in  its  requirements. 
I  do  not  think  the  council  at  the  time  would  have  agreed  to  its  being  passed  unless  the 
discretion  had  been  solely  Avith  their  officer  to  enforce  it. 

6690.  {Mr.  Simon)  Does  this  clause  extend  in  its  operation  to  the  toAA^nships  ? — It 
does. 

6691.  {Chairman.)  It  says,  "Every  house,  manufactory,  or  other  roofed  building 
"  which  shall  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be  built  or  rebuilt,  within  the  said  borough  V — 
The  interpretation  of  "  borough"  in  that  clause  is  the  borough  by  its  ncAv  boundaries. 
This  was  after  the  Municipal  Reform  Act. 

6692.  {Mr.  Simon)  So  that  it  included  the  townships  ?— It  included  the  townships. 

6693.  {Chairman)  Then  as  to  the  97th  section  of  the  Local  Act  of  1846,  empoAvering 
the  council  when  it  shoiild  appear  to  them  conducive  to  the  public  health,  and  might  tend 

■  to  prevent  or  check  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  "  to  order  the  occupier  of  any 
"  dAvelling-house  Avithin  the  said  borough,  to  Avhitewash,  cleanse,  and  purify  the  same" 
under  penalties,  and  so  on,  Avhat  steps  liaA'e  been  taken  by  the  town  council,  and  Avhat 
penalties  exacted  thereunder  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  penalties  Avhicli  have  been  exacted 
by  them.  When  it  has  appeared  to  them  conducive  to  the  public  health,  and  likely 
to  check  contagious  disease,  they  have  either  cleansed  and  whitewashed  the  houses  at 
tlieir  OAvn  expense,  or  got  the  oAvners  to  do  it.  It  Avould  be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to 
enforce  penalties  against  such  a  tenantry  as  occupy  those  houses. 

6694.  {Mr.  Simon)  Is  there  any  account  of  the  whiteAvashing  and  cleansing  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation  in  the  four  j-ears  from  1849  to  1853? — There  would  be  no 
separate  account,  but  probably  it  might  be  collected  from  the  town  surveyor's  books. 

An  account  was  aftenuards  put  in,  by  the  tovjn  surveyor,  of  the  lanes  and  alleys  white- 
washed, c'ic,  between  the  lAth  September  and  the  middle  of  November  1853,  during  the 
cholera  time,  but  none  of  any  previous  ivhitewashings,  &c. 

6695.  Is  it  believed  that  any  houses  whatcA'-er  were  whitewashed  between  1849  and  1853  ? 
—Yes. 

6696.  {Chairman)  No  penalties,  however,  have  ever  been  exacted  under  the  clause 
as  to  whitewashing  and  cleansing  ? — Just  so. 

6697.  Referring  to  section  109  of  the  same  Local  Act,- what  byelaws  have  been  made  for 
laying  down  rules  for  cleansing  filthy  and  unv/holesome  dAvellings  ? — No  byelaAvs  have 
been  made. 

6698.  Nor  for  fixing  pecuniary  penalties  for  the  breach  of  such  laws  ? — No,  for  the 
reason  I  haA'e  given,  that  the  pecuniary  penalties  must  be  against  the  occupiers  ;  and  a 
byelaAV  to  compel  occupiers  of  that  class  to  keep  their  houses  clean  would  be  of  no 
avail. 

6699.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Then  do  you  look  upon  it  as  a  clause  that  is  directed  to  occupiers 
ratlier  than  OAvners  ? — Yes. 

6700.  {Ghairm/J,n)  I  do  not  see  exactly  hoAv you  make  that  out.  No  doubt  the  97th  section, 
as  to  the  wliiteAvashing,  cleansing,  cind  purifying  of  dAvelling  hoxises,  is  specially  directed 
ao-ainst  the  occupiers  of  those  houses ;  but  there  is  no  such  limitation  in  this  109  th  section 
that  I  see ;  and  considering  that,  if  there  had  been  any  such,  it  would  have  rendered  this 
■part  of  the  109th  clause  a  mere  repetition  of  the  97th,  I  do  not  see  AA'^Iiy  one  should  assume 
the  existence  of  any  such.  The  clause  simply  enacts  that  the  council  shall  be  erapowered 
from  time  to  time  to  make  byelaws  for  laying  down  rules  for  cle;xnsing  filthy  and 
unwholesome  dAvellings,  and  to  ascertain  and  fix  Avhat  pecuniary  penalties  shall  be 
incurred  by  persons  breaking  such  laws  ;  and  it  does  not  prescribe  that  sucli  cleansing  shall 
necessarily  bo  done  by  the  occupiers  rather  than  the  owners,  .does  it  ? — No. 
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6701.  Keeping  to  the  same  clause,  what  byelaws  have  been  made  for  regulating  lodging  J,  Clayion,  Esq. 
Iiouses,  and  keeping  them  clean  and  wholesome  ;  and  what  penalties  fixed  and  enacted  ? — ■   

No  byelaws  were  made  as  to  lodging-houses  till  September  last.     As  far  back  as  1851,     30th  Jan.  1?54 

the  subject  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  council,  but  they  felt  themselves  in  very   

'_;reat  difficulty  owing  to  the  want  of  a  definition  of  what  a  common  lodging-house  was. 

6702.  {Mr.  Simon.)  But  in  this  section  of  your  Local  Act  your  powers  are  not  restricted 
to  "  common  lodging-houses"  only,  but  extend  to  "  lodging-houses"  generally  ? — The  evil 
of  overcrowding  was  oftenest  found  to  exist  in  a  separate  room,  where  you  had  an  Irish 
family  residing,  who  admitted  all  of  the  same  nation ;  but  joxi.  had  no  means  of  showing 
that  they  received  any  pay  for  that  occupation. 

6703.  You  would  reckon  a  lodging-room  to  be  a  lodging-house  in  the  sense  of  that 
Act,  should  you  not  ? — I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  a  room  occupied  by  a  fjimily, 
who  chose  to  admit  whom  they  pleased  into  it,  Avould  be  a  lodging-house.  I  am  without 
any  means  of  showing  that  they  take  money  for  it.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  also  under  the 
Common  Lodging-houses,  Act,  and  the  opinions  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  have 
been  taken  upon  it.  They  say,  "  It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Act  Avhich  refers 
"  to  common  lodging-houses  was  intended  to  apply  to  single  apartments,  so  that  every  room 
"  in  a  house  might  become  a  separate  common  lodging-liou^se.  On  the  otlier  hand  it  is  to 
"  be  observed  that  it  is  by  the  second  section  provided  that  part  of  a  house,  '  if  used  as  a 
"  common  lodging-hoiise,'  shall  be  included  in  the  operation  of  the  Act ;  and  it  is  also  true 
"  that  both  under  the  law  relating  to  bui-glary,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  exercise  of 
"  franchises,  the  separate  apartments  of  lodgers  where  the  landlord  did  not  reside,  have 
"  been  held  to  be  dwelling-houses.  Considering,  therefore,  that  apartments  tlius  let  and 
"  occupied  are  especially  within  the  mischief  intended  to  be  remedied  by  tlie  Act,  we  think 
"  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  treat  them  as  common  lodging-houses,  and  to  enforce 
"  the  provisions  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  them  against  the  tenants  who  tliua  admit 
"  lodgers.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  bound  to  say  we  entertain  considerable  doubts  as  to 
"  the  result." 

6704<.  (Ghairvutn)  Then  restricting  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  lodging-houses  " 
here  to  those  houses  in  which  the  landlords  or  occupiers  of  the  tenements  admit  tliat  they 
take  pay  from  their  lodgers,  have  any  byelaws  been  made  for  regulating  them  ?— I  stated 
before  that  no  byelaws  had  been  made  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses  in  tliis 
borough,  nor,  as  I  believe,  in  the  boroughs  of  Tynemouth  or  Gateshead,  where  you 
have  the  Public  Health  Act  in  operation. 

6705.  {Mr:  Simon.)  Then  what  you  have  done  in  respect  of  lodging-houses  has  been 
done  under  the  pulolic  common  lodging-houses  statute  ? — Whatever  has  been  done 
has  been  done  under  the  public  Act,  and  Ave  have  made  no  byelaws  or  regulations  under 
that  Act. 

6706.  {Chairman)  What  has  been  done  under  the  32d  section  of  your  Local  Act  of 
last  year? — Under  this  section  proceedings  were  taken  between  the  17th  of  September 
and  the  23d  of  October  to  shut  up  forty  rooms,  as  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  human 
habitation. 

6707.  I  find,  from  the  books  which  you  sent  me,  that  between  the  17th  of  September 
and  the  30th  of  November  eighty  rooms  within  and  twenty-two  rooms  witliout  the 
ancient  borough,  or  altogether  102  rooms,  had  been  shut  up  as  unfit  for  human  habitation? 
—Yes. 

6708.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Have  byelaws  been  made  for  regulating  the  mode  of  keeping 
swine  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  made  on  the  4th  of  October  1848. 

G709.  {Chairman?)  That  was  in  tlie  time  of  the  then  epidemic  of  cholera  ?—  "  That  it 
"  shall  be  lawful  to  keep  swine  within  the  said  borough  upon  &ny  plot  or  parcel  of  ground 
"  inclosed  for  that  purpose,  and  situate  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  thirty  feet  from  every 
"  dwelling-house  or  dwelling-room,  and  from  every  public  street,  lane,  road,  or  way,  near 
"to  such  plot  or  parcel  of  ground,  or  in  any  building  situate  at  the  like  distance  from 
"  every  dwelling-house  or  dwelling-room,  public  street,  lane,  road,  or  wn}^  And  that 
"  swine  shall  not  be  kept  within  any  dwelling-house  within  tlie  said  borough,  or  in  any 
"  room  or  building  occupied  by  man  ;  or  in  any  room  or  building  being  under  the  same 
"  roof  with  a  room  or  rooms  occupied  by  man."  Then  it  is  provided  "  That  every  person 
"  who  shall  keep  sv/ine  v/ithin  the  said  borough  in  a.ny  dAvelling-house,  room,  building, 
"  or  place  prohibited  by  the  preceding  order  or  byelaw,  or  in  or  upon  any  plot  or  parcel 
"of  ground,  building,  or  place  without  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  preceding  b3'elaw 
"  for  the  keeping  of  swine,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  5s.,  and  shall  also  forfeit 
"  and  pay  the  sum  of  2s.  6cZ.  for  each  day  that  swine  shall  continue  in  such  dwelling- 
"  house,  dwelling-room,  building,  or  place  prohibited  as  aforesaid ;  or  upon  any  ground, 
"  or  in  any  building  or  place  without  the  said  prescribed  limits,  after  a  printed  or 
"written  notice  by  the  toAvn  clerk  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  borough,  to  remove  the 
"same,  shall  have  been  given  to  such  person,  or  left  -at  his  or  her  place  of  abode."  I 
believe  that  in  no  case  lias  there  been  occasion  to  proceed  further  than  tljat  notice.  I  have 
Kigned  an  immense  number  of  notices,  and  I  am  told  that  as  soon  as  they  get  the  notice 
they  remove  the  swine.  No  penalty  has  been  enforced  that  I  am  aware  of.  Of  course  I 
do  not  know  what  passed  before  the  magistrates,  and  I  am  to  be  undei'stood  as  speaking 
only  of  what  passes  within  my  own  knowiedge. 

3  F^3 
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J.  Clayton,  Esq.       6710,  (ilfr.  Simon)  In  the  books  before  us  kept  by  the  inspectors  of  nuisances,  during 

  the  few  days  of  the  late  epidemic  preceding  that  period  when  you  took  charge  of  the 

30th  Jan.  1854.    town  ;  namely,  in  one  book  between  the  12th  and  the  23d  of  September,  and  in  the  other 

  two  books  between  the  1 6th  and  2.3d  ;  we  find  very  many  cases  of  swine  being  iUegaUy  kept, 

and  in  which  it  was  requisite  to  serve  notices.  Are  you  aware  of  that  ?—  No  ;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  putting  the  Acts  into  execution,  further  than  signing  the  notices.  I 
have  signed  an  immense  number  of  printed  notices  as  to  swine. 

6711.  (Ghairman.)  Within  the  last  few  months  ? — At  all  times  I  have  signed  them, 
but  I  have  signed  a  great  many  within  the  last  few  months. 

6712.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  sewers,  as  to  the  number,  situations,  lengths,  and  so 
on,  of  sewers  and  drains  constructed,  repaired,  altered,  cleansed,  or  completed,  under  the 
Local  Acts  of  1837,  1841,  &c. ;  all  that,  I  suppose,  you  leave  to  the  town  surveyor? — The 
return  which  you  have  gives  the  total,  but  it  does  not  give  what  has  been  done  \inder 
one  Act  and  what  under  another.  There  will  be  no  difHculty  in  letting  you  have  it 
accurately.  • 

6713.  Then  as  to  what  sewers'  rates  were  levied? — Upon  the  average  the  sewers'  rates 
are  1,180L  a  year. 

6714.  And  the  rateable  property  in  the  borough  seems  to  be  about  140,000^.  Is  that 
so  ? — I  cannot  say  precisely,  but  it  is  increasing  every  day. 

6715.  But  taking  it  at  2cl.  in  the  pound,  it  yields  1,180Z.  a  year? — That  is  on  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years  ;  it  is  very  much  larger  now. 

6716.  Then  referring  to  the  Local  Act  of  1846,  the  92d  and  93d  sections, 
enacting  that  the  owners  of  all  houses  existing  or  thereafter  to  be  built  within  the 
borough,  should  provide  them  with  sufficient  privies  and  ash-pits,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  council,  and  with  reference  to  the  new  houses  to  be  built,  that  they  should  have 
funnels  or  flues,  for  carrying  ofi"  upwards  any  offensive  stench,  and  so  on  ;  what  steps 
were  taken  by  the  town  council  under  that  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  order  made  by  them 
upon  either  of  those  sections. 

6717.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Does  that  apply  to  the  whole  borough,  including  the  townships  ? 
—Yes. 

6718.  Do  those  sanitary  clauses,  for  instance  section  109  of  the  Local  Act  of  1846, 
apply  to  the  townships  also  ? — Yes. 

6719.  (Chairman.)  Am  I  to  understand  that  these  Local  Acts  aU  refer  to  the  parha- 
mentary  borough,  that  they  include  the  whole  borough,  townships  and  all? — Some  of  the 
clauses  do  ;  except  that  the  streets  and  highways,  and  everything  in  the  streets  and 
highways  are  excluded. 

6720.  (Mr.  Simon.)  But  in  the  operation  of  all  clauses  relating  to  the  condition  of 
houses  the  entire  borough  is  included,  townships  and  aU  ? — I  think  so. 

6721.  (Chairman.)  All  of  these  Acts,  the  Acts  of  1837,  1841,  1846,  1850,  and  1853, 
apply  to  the  entire  Parliamentary  borough  with  the  exclusion  of  streets,  highways,  and 
eewers  ? — Yes. 

6722.  Then  taking  section  106  of  that  same  Act  of  1846,  by  which  it  is  enacted  : 
"  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  council  to  cause  any  house  or  building,  which  shall  be 
"  built  or  erected  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  be  taken  down  or  altered 
"  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act are  you  aware  whether  that  has  ever  been 
put  in  force  ? — N  ot  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6723.  Even  where  houses  have  been  built  without  proper  ash-pit  and  privies,  and  flues 
for  carrying  off  the  offensive  stench  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  case  ever  having  been 
brought  before  the  council. 

6724.  Has  the  council  taken  any  steps  to  ascertain  whether  any  such  houses  have  been 
built  ? —  The  council  would  have  received  any  report  upon  the  subject  fi'om  the  to"\vn 
surveyor,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  having  been  made. 

6725.  They  have  not  originated  any  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  - 
or  not  houses  had  so  been  built  ? — No  special  ofiicer  has  been  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

6726.  Have  any  instructions  been  issued  to  the  town  surveyor  to  make  any  inspection 
of  that  kind,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  those  clauses,  92  and  93,  had  been 
properly  carried  out  ? — I  should  ssij  not  emanating  directly  from  the  council ;  "what 
may  have  been  done  by  committees,  I  cannot  say. 

6727.  (To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Have  you  ever  received  any  special  instructions, 
either  from  the  town  council  or  from  any  committee  of  it,  directing  you  to  inspect  houses 
which,  after  this  Act  of  1846,  might  be  built  in  the  borough,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  attached  to  those  houses  proper  privies,  with  doors  and  coverings  to 
the  same,  and  also  ash-pits,  together  with  proper  funnels  or  flues  for  cari-ying  off  upwards 
any  offensive  stench  ? — I  cannot  say  ft'om  memory  whether  I  ever  received  any  special 
order  upon  the  subject  or  no  ;  I  might  have  done. 

6728.  (To  Mr.  Town  Cleric.)  Then  with  reference  to  the  94th  section,  empowering 
the  council  to  order  privies  and  ash-pits,  and  receptacles  for  refuse,  to  be  cleansed  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  houses  or  property,  upon  penalties  and  so  on ;  have  any  steps  been 
taken  under  that?- — I  believe  steps  have  been  actively  taken  by  the  officers,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  express  order  of  the  council  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  find  any 
recorded  in  their  books. 
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6729.  {To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Have  you  ever  caused  any  inspection  of  premises    J.  Clayton,  Esq. 

throughout  the  borough  to  be  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  privies,  ash-pits,   

and  receptacles  for  manure  and  refuse,  were  properly  emptied  and  cleansed  from  time  to    30th  Jan.  1854. 

time  ? — I  have  frequently  noticed  it  in  passing  round  the  town,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  

ever  had  any  particular  and  special  instruction  upon  it. 

6730.  {Mr.  Simon)  Has  there  been  any  servant  of  the  corporation  acting  under  your 
directions  as  an  inspector,  systematically  to  look  into  these  things  ? — No. 

6731.  {To  Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  With  reference  to  section  109  of  the  Act  of  1846,  what 
byelaws  have  been  made  for  regulating  the  management  of  public  privies,  what  penalties 
fixed  for  the  breach  thereof,  and  how  have  they  been  enforced  ? — The  corporation,  having 
all  the  public  privies  in  their  own  hands  as  their  own  property,  have  managed  them 
themselves,  and  have  needed  no  byelaws,  and  have  made  none.  This  is  a  plan  of  the 
town,  shewing  all  the  public  privies,  twenty-one  in  number.  You  see  in  that  plan  where 
they  are  placed  ;  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  district  in  London  so  well  supplied. 

6732.  Not  with  public  privies,  you  mean? — Not  with  public  privies;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  any  other  privies. 

{Mr.  Town  Surveyor)  Those  were  all  built  previously  to  1858,  except  one. 

6733.  (ilfr.  Simon)  We  have  found  that  a  good  many  of  these  have  been  complained 
of  as  nuisances,  some  of  them  for  years  together  ;   can  you  point  out,  on  this  plan,  which 

^f  these  have  been  complained  of? — I  have  not  heard  of  an}^ 

H  6734.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Referring  to  section  104  of  the  same  Act,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  council  from  time  to  time  to  cleanse 
rivulets  and  streams,  drain  stagnant  pools  of  water,  and  remove  all  filth  and  to  enter 
upon  any  premises  in  the  day  time  to  do  necessary  acts,  and  so  on  ;  what  steps  have  been 
taken  under  the  powers  of  that  clause  ? — The  only  case  in  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
consider  that  clause  is  that  case  in  front  of  Lovaine  Row  that  you  have  heard  of 

6735.  What  Mr.  Matthias  Dunn  and  others  complained  of  ?— Yes.  That  stream  is  an 
ancient  stream  turning  two  or  three  mills,  and  was  in  former  days  a  stream  of  pure 
water.  The  Government  erected  the  barracks  near  it  fifty  years  ago,  and  carried  the  sewers 
of  the  barracks  into  that  stream  ;  from  that  hour  it  became  a  polluted  stream.  It  flowed 
through  private  property  down  to  the  river.  The  piece  of  ground  in  which  the  nuisance 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Dunn  arose  was  a  piece  of  ground  which  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago  was  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  corporation  jointly,  and  conveyed  to 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  buildings  being  erected  in  front  of  Lovaine  Row. 
The  owner  of  i1;,  who  was  also  the  owner  of  mills  below,  reserved  the  existing  dam  upon  it 
for  the  use  of  his  mills  ;  he  reserved  the  right  of  using  that  dam  as  he  had  theretofore 
done.  The  example  of  the  Government  was  followed  ;  other  houses  put  their  sewers  into 
this  burn,  and  it  finally  became  very  filthy  ;  but  it  could  not  be  considered  a  stagnant 
pool.  It  was  a  running  stream,  and  was  stopped  only  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
water  for  the  mills.  Then  what  does  this  clause  enable  the  council  to  do  :  "  That  it  shall 
"  be  lawful  for  the  council  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  think  fit,  to  cleanse  any 
"  rivulets  and  streams  of  water,  and  drain  any  stagnant  pools  of  water  this  is  a 
rivulet  or  stream  of  water;  "and  remove  all  filth  within  the  said  borough. If  the 
council  had  cleansed  this  one  day,  the  sewage  water  would  have  fouled  it  the  next ;  so  that 
the  putting  this  clause  in  force  would  have  been  of  no  effect  whatever  in  removing  the 
nuisance.  The  board  of  guardians,  who  then  were  putting  in  force  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act,  found  that  Act  equally  ineffectual  for  this  purpose,  and  it  could  only  be 
done  as  it  was  done  by  the  council :  that  is  to  say,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  propi-ietor 
of  the  soil,  with  the  owner  of  that  dam.  They  got  him  to  give  up  his  right  to  use  it, 
and  they  were  at  the  expense  of  arching  it  over,  making  an  arch  large  enough  to  contain 
this  stream  ;  and  the  proprietor  placed  his  dam  in  another  situation  far  removed  from 
buildings. 

6736.  {Mr.  Simon)  Is  that  the  stream  which  eventually  becomes  the  stream  of  Pandon  ? 
— The  same  stream. 

6737.  Is  not  it  still  open  at  Stockbridge  ? — Further  down  it  is. 
{Mr.  Inspector  Charlton)  Not  at  Stockbridge ;  at  Pandon  Dean. 

{Mr.  Town  Clerk)  In  carrying  out  this  operation  the  corporation  spent  about  6001.  in 
covering  it  over.  They  removed  the  nuisance  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  ;  there 
may  be  parts  of  its  course  still  open. 

6738.  {Mr.  Simon.)  There  is  another  such  stream  I  think,  which  passes  under 
Gallowgate,  coming  from  Darn  Crook  ?— It  is  a  sewer  altogether  ;  I  never  saw  a  stream 
there.  ^ 

^  6739.  {To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor)  Is  that  a  sewer  which  passes  by  Darn  Crook  ?— There 
IS  no  burn  there  now  ;  it  is  merely  a  sewer. 

6740.  About  the  fiooding  of  the  cellars  there  ?— That  is  at  Newgate  Street. 

6741.  Is  the  sewer  there  so  superficial  that  it  floods  the  cellars  ?— It  used  to  be  formerly 
small,  but  there  has  been  a  new  one  built  about  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  there  has  been 
no  flooding  since  that. 

6742.  A  month  ago  the  cellar  was  full  of  water  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

6743.  Is  the  position  of  that  sewer  such  that  it  would  be  likely  to  flood  the  cellars  of 
the  houses  there  ?— There  might  be  a  chance  of  its  doing  so  if  there  were  a  great  land 
nood.  ° 
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J  Cknjlon  Esq.        674i.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  watev  rises  in  a  court  there  so  as  to  flood  not 

 '  only  the  cellars  but  tlie  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that,  except  from 

30th  Jan.  1854.    a  land  flood,    I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  cause  ;  there  has  been  two  or  three  times  a 

  land  flood.    It  is  a  very  low  part  there,  and  it  will  happen  sometimes.    AVe  have  now 

ai-rangements  for  carrying  up  some  sewers  which  probably  will  have  a  tendency  to  stop 
the  water  coming  on  the  surface  ;  but  all  these  things  take  time.  There  is  a  certain 
sum  to  be  expended  in  each  year. 

674)5.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Toivn  Glerh.)  Then  as  to  the  bye-laws  for  scavenage,  the 
penalties  fixed  and  exacted,  and  so  on,  under  the  ]09tli  section  of  the  Local  Act  of  1846  ? 
■ — -The  scavenging  is  in  fact  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation.  I  liad  better,  perhaps,  take 
the  opportunity  of  putting  in  the  diti'erent  byelaws  made  applicable  to  street  nuisances 
and  other  matters.  The  first  set  of  byelaws  was  made  on  the  2d  of  August  1837.  We 
have  a  great  objection  here  both  to  rates  and  penalties  ;  the  public  have  a  great  prejudice 
against  both. 

674G.  Were  these  byelaws  made  under  the  Local  Act  of  1837? — Yes;  probably  you 
will  find  it  refer  both  to  the  general  powers  of  the  Municipal  Act  and  the  Act  of  1837. 
The  next  which  I  put  in  are  some  further  byelaws  made  in  1837 ;  these  are  byelaws 
relating  to  hackney  coaches.  There  are  some  further  bye-laws  as  to  hackney  coaches,  and' 
some  byela-srs  as  to  gaining ;  these  are  bye-laws  as  to  steam-boats  plying  on  the  river 
{prodttcing  the  same  . 

6747.  Then,  in  fact  there  have  been  no  byelaws  made  as  to  scavenage  under  tlie  Act  of 
1846  ? — The  scavenage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  corj^oration ;  save  so  far  as  any  of  those  bye- 
laws may  possibly  relate  to  scavenage,  none  have  been  made. 

6748.  Eeferring  for  one  instant  to  section  77  of  the  Act  of  1846,  as  to  the  council 
providing  lands  for  the  deposit  of  dung,  ashes,  and  filth  to  be  taken  by  the  scavengers 
wliat  has  been  done  under  that  ? — It  is  very  difiicult  to  find  any  place  of  deposit  for  dung 
which  shall  be  popular.  The  council,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act,  possessed 
grounds  in  various  parts  of  the  borough  for  the  deposit  of  ashes  and  filtli,  and  stone,  and 
other  materials  for  the  streets  and  highways ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  ashes  and  other  matter 
collected  by  the  scavengers  has  been  delivered  direct  into  railway  waggons  and  conveyed 
into  the  country ;  and  negociations  are  now  pending  with  the  railway  company  to  have 
the  whole  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  I  may  also  state  that  there  is  an  immense  quantity 
removed  from  this  toAvn  by  the  farmers'  carts.  The  town  surveyor  perhaps  Avill  be  here 
to  say  what  depots  he  has  used  in  the  town  for  that  purpose. 

6749.  (Mr.  Simon  to  Mr.  Totun  Surveyor.)  Will  you  mention  them  ? — There  is  a  depot  at 
Glasshouse  Bridge,  and  it  is  carried  off  there  by  barges.  The  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
railway  liavc  taken  a  good  deal  away,  and  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway  also.  They 
have  a  depot;  so  much  is  paid  per  cart  load.  We  cannot  sell  it;  in  short  we  are  compelled 
now,  in  many  places,  to  pay  for  it.  At  the  town  moor  and  Castle  Leazes  we  sent  a  great 
deal  for  the  use  of  the  common.  They  do  not  make  any  charge  for  it.  At  St.  Lawrence 
we  have  to  pa3^    We  have  one  also  at  Mr.  Plummer  s  at  St.  Lawrence. 

6750.  {Chairman)  How  manjr  have  you  within  the  parliamentary  borough  ? — Six 
one  at  tlie  Glasshouse  Bridge;  another  at  the  station  of  the  Newcastle  ancl  Berwick  railway ; 
then  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway,  there  is  another  siding  there ;  then  at  Elswick, 
along  the  Scotswood  Road,  there  is  one;  another  on  the  town  moor.  Castle  Leazes,  near 
Gallowgate ;  and  another  at  St.  Lawrence. 

6751.  {Mr.  Toiun  Clerk.)  Are  there  any  other  places  within  the  borough  that  you  think 
v/ould  be  less  objectionable  for  such  deposits? — Not  any. 

6752.  Have  you  chosen  them  with  a  view  to  be  as  little  nuisance  to  the  public  as  possible  ? 
— We  have.  Now  we  have  come  to  this,  that  there  is  an  arrangement  pending  with 
the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  I'ailway  company,  to  take  the  whole  down  to  the  water. 
Their  managing  man  has  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  us  about  it,  and  we  hope 
in  a  short  time  have  it  finally  settled ;  so  that  the  Avhole  may  be  taken  down  and  put 
upon  land  belonging  to  the  corporation. 

6753.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Could  you  give  us  any  notion  of  the  quantities  that  have  been 
removed  by  the  railway  ? — Many  a  time  we  could  not  find  waggons  for  it ;  we  are  very 
often  at  a  loss  for  that.    We  have  got  rid  of  between  18,000  and  20,000  loads  in  the  year. 

6754.  How  much  of  that  has  gone  by  the  railway? — I  could  not  tell.  The  Inspector  of 
scavenging  could  tell  perhaps.  The  last  year  we  led  out  6,877  loads  on  the  paved  streets ; 
macadamized  streets  4,153  loacjs  ;  8,172  from  what  we  call  the  Spital  ashes  heaps. 

6755.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  contractors  for  that  purpose  ? — No,  we  work  by 
our  own  people  ;  there  is  an  inspector  of  scavenging. 

6756.  Are  there  any  contractors  for  the  emptying  of  privies  and  ash-pits  ?• — None. 

6757.  In  fact,  at  this  moment  there  is  no  system  or  arrangement  whatsoever  for  the 
systematic  emptying  of  ])rivies  and  ash-pits? — There  is  not  ;  we  hope  very  shortly  to  have 
sometlung  of  that  kind  done. 

6758.  {To  Mr.  Toiun  Clerk.)  As  to  streets,  not  being  highways,  wliich  might  have  been 
levelled,  flagged,  and  paved  under  section  58  of  the  local  Act  of  1846,  can  you  state  what 
has  been  done  in  respect  of  that  ? — Bye  Hill  Street,  containing  809  yards  in  length  and 
twenty-seven  feet  in  breadth,  in  the  year  1847;  Shield  Street,  containing  572  feet  in 
length  and  tliirty  feet  in  breadth,  in  the  year  1849  ;  Picton  Street,  containing  241  yards 
in  length  and  forty-five  feet  in  breadth,  in  the  year  1849  ;  Gibson  Street,  containing 
285  yards  in  length  and  eighteen  yards  in  breadth,  in  the  year  1852 ;  Howai'd  Street, 
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containing   188  yards  in  length  and  thirty-three  feet  in  breadth,  in  the  year  1852;    j;  ClaytoriyEsq. 

Richmond  Street,  containing  181  yards  in  length  and  thirty-three  feet  in  breadth,  in  the   

year  1852;  Little  Blagdon  Street,  containing  100  yards  in  length  and  fifteen  feet  in    30th  Jan.  1854. 

breadth,  in  the  year  1853  ;  Orchard  Street,  containing  170  yards  in  length  and  thirty- six       —  ~- 

feet  in  breadth,  in  the  year  1853  ;  Terrace  Place,  containing  seventy-five  yards  in  length 
and  thirty-six  feet  in  breadtli,  in  the  year  1850.  All  those  streets  have  been  completely 
levelled,  paved,  and  flagged. 

6759.  Then  as  to  streets  which  remained  unlevelled,  nnj^aved,  and  unfl.agged  at  the 
outbreak  of  cholera? — East  Ballast  Hills,  366  yards  in  length  ;  Albion  Row,  217  yards 
in  length  ;  Quality  Rovv^,  216  yards  in  length  ;  and  Regent  Street,  216  yards  in  length. 

6760.  With  reference  to  slaughter-houses  and  knackers'  yards,  and  as  to  the  regulations 
which  may  have  been  made  rmder  the  109th  section  of  the  Local  Act  of  1846  for  the 
regulation  and  inspection  of  them,  for  keeping  them  in  a  cleanly  and  proper  state,  and 
for  removing  the  filth  therefrom  at  least  once  a  week  ? — I  never  heard  a  slaughter-house 
complained  of.  I  think  there  are  some  nuisances  which  are  absolutely  unavoidable  ;  they 
must  to  a  certain  extent  exist,  and  I  believe  the  slaughter-houses  are  as  well  conducted 
here  as  in  any  town  in  the  country. 

6761.  Have  you  ever  made  any  byelaws  for  their  regulation  ? — No. 

6762.  With  reference  to  the  smoke  consumption  and  noxious  effluvia  prevention  clause 
in  the  Local  Act  of  184'6,  section  89,  what  has  been  done  ? — -Under  this  section,  in  1848 
notices  were  served  on  several  persons,  including  owners  and  masters  of  steam-boats. 

6763.  Have  any  notices  been  served  in  the  years  1819, 1850,  1851,  1852,  or  since  then  ? 
— No.  There  was  great  discussion  in  the  council,  and  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  putting  that  clause  in  force.  Many  of  the  councillors  were  afraid  of 
injuring  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  town  ;  some  of  them  said  it  was  impossible 
to  construct  any  furnace  to  consume  its  own  smoke. 

6761.  Did  the  rest  of  the  council  believe  them  v/hen  they  said  so  ? — There  is  so  much 
difference  of  opinion,  and  inasmuch  as  no  step  can  be  taken  but  by  order  of  the  council, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  putting  that  clause  into  execution.  It  was  adopted  after 
much  discussion ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  council  agreed  on  its  insertion 
in  the  Act  at  all.  It  wasjnot  expressed  in  such  a  way  as  made  it  very  easy  to  convict  under 
it.  But  in  the  last  Act  whicli  has  been  obtained  there  is  a  very  full  and  comprehensive 
clause,  which  has  been  obtained  with  the  serious  intention  of  putting  it  into  execution. 
There  would  be  great  difficulties  in  some  manufactories.  Nobody  has  been  able  to  invent 
anything  to  cure  the  smoke  of  a  glass  house,  yet  there  is  no  exception  of  glass-houses. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  potteries. 

6765.  In  fact,  since  1848  the  power  has  been  left  in  abeyance  ? — It  has  been  in  abeyance 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

6766.  Have  you  a  return  of  all  the  monies,  personal,  official,  and  parliamentary,  spent 
in  or  with  reference  to  framing,  soliciting,  or  obtaining  the  several  Local  Acts  of  1837, 
1841,  1816,  1850,  and  1853  ?— Here  it  is. 

The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follo'ios  : 

£     s.  d. 

Town  Improvement  Act,  1837  -         -  -  -    1391    3  1 

Ditto,  1811       -  ...    1294    3  4 

Ditto,  1846  -  -.  -    1233    7  4 

Ditto,  1850    -  -  -        -      972  14  0 

Ditto,  1853        -  -  -    1534  10  4 


.£'6125  18  1 


6767.  Those  include  the  whole  expenses  ? — The  whole  expenses.  I  may  observe  that 
the  parliamentary  fees  are  heavy  in  consequence  of  the  practice  of  charging  a  separate  set 
of  fees  for  every  separate  object,  and  in  some  of  the  Acts  you  will  see  a  great  many  objects 
embraced. 

6768.  This  includes  all  law  and  other  charges  here  and  in  London  ? — Every  expense  of 
every  sort. 

6769.  Proceeding  to  the  public  Common  Lodging-houses  Act,  the  14th  and  15th  Victoria, 
chapter  28,  you  stated  to  us  that  in  the  year  1851  you  had  put  it  in  force  witli  regard  to 
compelling  the  registering  of  houses,  did  you  not? — Yes.  On  the  8th  of  October  1851, 
notice  of  the  Connnon  Lodging-house  Act  was  given  to  all  the  keepers  of  common 
lodging-houses  in  the  town.  A  register  of  Common  Lodging-houses  was  opened  and 
inspectors  appointed,  and  in  the  year  1851  a  lodging-house  keeper  was  convicted,  as  you 
have  heard,  in  a  penalty  of  40s.  On  the  14th  of  September  1853,  byelaws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  common  lodging-houses  were  passed.  The  subject,  as  I  have  said  before,  had 
been  previously  discussed  in  the  council,  very  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  from 
the  feeling  that  the  Act  v/ould  not  enable  them  to  remedy  the  evil,  they  did  not  pass 
any  resolutions  to  regulate  the  common  lodging-houses. 

6770.  Under  the  ninth  section,  authorizing  tlie  local  authorities  to  make  regidations  for 
the  well  ordering  of  them  and  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  therein,  and  under  the  tenth 
section  for  imposing  penalties  on  offenders  against  the  said  regulations,  there  has  nothing 
been  done? — Nothing  has  been  done  till  September  last,  till  the  outbreak  of  cholera, 
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J  Clayton  Esq        6771-  [Mr.  Simon)  You  have  two  or  three  times  mentioned  inspectors  of  one  sort  and 

 '       '    another,  Avill  you  tell  us  what  inspectors  you  have  altogether  ? — There  are  two  inspectors 

30th  Jan.  J  854.    of  lodging-houses. 
 .         6672.  Do  they  fulfil  any  other  duties  than  those  of  inspectors  of  lodging-houses  ? — I  can- 
not answer  that. 

{To  William  Pattison.)  Are  you  an  inspector  of  lodging-houses  ? — Yes. 

6773.  Do  you  do  any  other  duty  besides  that  ? — No. 

6774.  {Ghairman.)  When  were  you  appointed  to  your  present  office  ? — In  September 
last. 

6775.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Did  you  cease  to  do  duty  as  a  policeman  as  soon  as  you  were 
appointed  an  inspector  of  lodging-houses  ? — Yes. 

6776.  So  that  you  have  done  no  duty  as  a  policeman  since  September  last  ? — No. 

6777.  And  is  it  the  same  with  the  other  inspector  ?— Yes,  just  the  same.  He  has  one 
part  of  the  town  and  I  have  the  other  part. 

{Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Then  we  have  two  inspectors  of  provisions. 

6778.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Do  they  do  other  duties  ? — Yes. 

6779.  What  are  their  other  duties  ? — They  are  inspectors  of  police  ;  it  is  a  pai't  of  their 
duties  to  inspect  the  provisions.  Then  we  have  the  three  inspectors  of  nuisances.  Then 
the  town  surveyor  has  an  inspector  of  scavenging, 

6780.  There  have  been  three  inspectors  of  nuisances  since  September  the  23d  1853  ? — 
Since  the  council  took  upon  themselves  to  carry  out  the  Nuisances  Eemoval  Act.  That 
was  previously  left  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

6781.  Do  they  do  any  other  diities? — I  do  not  think  they  do  ;  they  take  the  sanitary 
regulations  altogether. 

6782.  Who  inspects  the  public  privies  ? — {Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  One  of  our  men  looks 
after  them  every  week  ;  he  looks  after  the  pants  and  the  public  privies.  He  is  one  of  the 
ordinary  workmen. 

6783.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  As  to  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  Common 
Lodging-houses  Act,  I  wish  to  ascertain  whether  anything  was  done  under  that  clause, 
which  enacts  that,  "  The  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall  thoroughly  cleanse  all 
"  the  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors,  windows,  doors,  walls,  ceilings,  privies,  cesspools  and 
"  drains  thereof,  to  the  satisfaction  of  and  so  often  as  shall  be  required  by  or  in  accordance 
"  with  any  regulation  or  byelaw  of  the  local  authority  ;  "  and  also  hme-wash  the  walls 
and  ceilings  in  the  first  week  of  April  and  October.  Has  anything  been  done  under  that  ? 
— I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

6784.  Have  the  town  council  or  the  local  authorities  interfered  to  enforce  that  section  ? — 
They  would  leave  it  to  the  inspectors  altogether,  who,  I  should  believe,  would  enforce  it 
whenever  it  was  necessary. 

6785.  Was  any  record  kept  of  the  proceedings  taken  between  October  1851  and 
August  1853,  as  to  carrying  that  out  ? — It  is  not  at  all  under  my  cognizance,  therefore  I 
cannot  answer  tJie  question. 

6786.  No  regulations  or  byelaws  were  made  to  enable  it  to  be  carried  out  ? — No. 

6787.  Then  as  to  the  permissive  and  discretionary  powers  of  an  Act  of  the  same  year 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  lodging-houses  for  the  labouring  classes,  when  and  to 
what  extent,  if  ever,  have  the  town  council  availed  themselves  thereof  ? — They  have  not 
done  so  at  ail.  The  council  have  not  yet  considered  the  provisions  of  the  Act  with  a  view 
to  their  adoption.  Their  surplus  revenue  has  been  absorbed  for  other  purposes,  and  they 
have  not  proposed  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  investment  in  the  erection  of  lodging-houses. 
They  have  the  power  of  imposing  a  rate  for  the  purpose,  but  they  have  not  thought  it 
expedient  to  do  so,  thinking  that  the  present  law  is  ineffectual  for  subdmng  the  evil,  and 
that  a  law  restricting  the  number  of  inmates  within  a  room  of  a  certain  size  is  the  only 
mode  of  remedying  the  evil  of  overcrowding.  You  cannot  do  it  under  the  Lodging- 
house  Act. 

6788.  {To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  I  find  fi-om  this  document  of  yours  that  since  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Act  of  1837  the  council  has  sewered  fifty-three  streets,  measming 
together  five  and  a  quarter  miles  ;  is  that  correct  ?— It  is. 

6789.  The  number  of  streets  which  remained  unsewered  on  the  31st  of  August  1853 
was  twenty-one,  consisting,  as  you  here  state,  chiefly  of  obscure  streets  at  the  extremity 
of  the  borough,  the  whole  length  of  such  streets  being  1,480  yards.    Is  that  so  ? — It  is. 

6790.  Is  the  length  of  the  whole  of  the  main  sewers,  at  this  moment  existing  in  the 
borough,  about  fifteen  and  a  quarter  miles  ? — Yes.  There  are  a  good  many  more  small  ones. 

6791.  What  is  the  number  of  the  houses  within  this  borough,  or,  firstly,  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  borough  ?— We  have  6,045  houses. 

6792.  Of  those  houses,  how  many  have  drains  of  any  kind  or  sort? — 3,551. 

6793.  And  how  many  are  without  drainage  of  any  sort  ? — 2,494. 

6794.  Then  in  the  townships  without  the  old  borough,  but  within  the  parliamentary 
borough,  what  is  the  number  of  houses  ? — About  3,408. 

6795.  How  many  have  drains  ? — 1,910. 

6796.  And  what  is  the  number  of  those  not  drained  ? — 1,498. 

6797.  Altogether,  then,  you  compute  that  there  are  9,453  houses  in  the  whole  borough, 
of  which  5,461  have  surface  or  other  drains,  either  from  the  house,  or  yard,  or  premises, 
while  3,992  have  no  drains  of  any  kind  or  sort  ? — That  is  so. 
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6798.  {To  Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  What  were  the  difficulties  to  which  you  alluded  in  re.s|>eGi  J.  Clapton,  Esq. 
of  enforcing  the  powers  of  the  Local  Act  of  1850,  section  16,  as  to  compelling  branch 

sewers  to  be  made  ?— Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1850,  a  good  many  branch  drains    ^'^^^^  J^"-  18^4. 

have  been  made ;  but  the  clause  is  not  so  clearly  expressed  as  one  could  have  wished,  ~ 

inasmuch  as  it  does  not  quite  appear  that  it  is  to  be  a  branch  drain  for  every  house ;  and 

therefore  we  got  in  the  last  Act  a  very  clear  and  explicit  clause,  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 

will  be  easily  carried  out.    In  framing  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  our  course  is  here  for 

the  council  to  call  iipon  the  inhabitants  to  discuss  their  provisions,  so  as  to  avoid  any 

dispute  in  Parliament,  and  we  have  so  far  succeeded  in  that ;  otherwise  our  expenses  of 

local  legislation  would  not  be  so  trifling  as  they  are,  compared  with  expenses  incurredl  n 

other  places.    But  it  lias  also  occasioned  some  obscurity  of  clauses,  wiiich  you  must  not 

blame  the  council  for.    We  have  sometimes  a  clause  without  a  penalty.    The  inhabitants, 

as  I  have  said,  have  the  usual  prejudice  against  both  rates  and  penalties. 

6799.  (Mr.  Simon.)  So  that,  if  we  find  clauses  which^are  ineffectual,  we  are  to  attribute  it 
to  your  constituents'  interference  ? — Under  the  particular  circumstances  They  were  as  good 
as  we  could  carry  them  at  the  time,  as  we  were  determined  not  to  have  a  fight  in  Parliament. 

6800.  Do  you  believe  tliat  your  present  Local  Act  is  effectual  for  sanitary  purposes  ? — 
We  should  be  glad  to  have  it  more  so,  but  in  getting  it  we  had  a  considerable  clamour  in 
the  town  against  us.   We  got  as  much  as  we  could,^and  I  think  it  wall  answer  every  purpose. 

6801.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  two  great  sanitary  evils  of  the  place  relate  to  over- 
crowding and  to  want  of  drainage.  What  powers  does  the  town  council  now  possess  to 
prevent  that  overcrowding,  of  several  Irish  families,  for  instance,  in  a  single  room,  to 
which  you  have  adverted  ? — I  do  not  think  we  can  meet  that,  unless  some  general  law 
be  passed.  With  respect  to  the  drainage,  we  have  it  in  our  own  hands,  and  we  believe 
that  we  are  doing  it  very  effectually. 

6802.  Will  you  tell  me  what  power  you  have  to  compel  a  drain  to  be  connected  with  a 
privy  ? — I  am  not  sensible  of  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  having  a  drain  to  a  piivy ; 
but  I  think  the  council  have  a  power,  under  the  36th  section  of  the  last  Act,  to  require 
the  owner  of  any  house  or  ground  (they  are  very  general  terms)  to  make  a  drain  to  such 
part  of  the  house  as  they  please,  or  the  ground  attached  to  it.  If  he  shall  not  execute 
the  drain  in  such  manner  as  the  council  may  direct,  they  may  execute  it  themselves ; 
and  if  they  fancied  to  make  a  drain  to  a  privy,  I  think  they  might  do  so.  I  do  not  think 
they  had  such  a  case  in  their  contemplation  when  framing  that  Act  as  making  a  drain  to 
a  privy  ;  they  would  rather  have  water-closets. 

6803.  Have  they  power  under  that  Act  to  order  the  adaptation  of  water  supply  to  a 
privy  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  any  power  to  do  that. 

6801-.  If  what  has  been  represented  to  us  is  true,  viz.,  that  m  certain  parts  ot  the  town 
the  great  sanitary  evil  consists  of  the  accumulation  of  ordure  from  privies  and  ash-pits 
round  about  the  houses,  yon  have  no  additional  powers  to  cure  that  evil  ? — I  do  not  think 
we  have  ;  we  can  only  encourage  its  cure  by  getting  the  water  company  to  charge  as 
little  as  possible  for  water-closets.  That  company  have  an  Act  before  Parliament  next 
session  in  which  probably  the  coiporation  will  get  some  clauses  of  that  description 
introduced,  that  they  shall  be  compelled  to  supply  water-closets  at  a  very  small  sum. 
The  high  pressure  enables  the  water-closet  to  be  constructed  at  a  much  less  cost. 

6805.  (Chairman.)  You  have  stated,  with  reference  to  the  powers  for  that  purpose 
conveyed  by  previous  Local  Acts,  that  you  have  found  difficulties  in  getting  privies  and 
ash-pits  emptied,  owing  to  there  often  being  several  occupiers  in  the  same  house,  sharing 
the  use  of  the  same  convenience,  but  who  wiUnot  agree  to  share  the  expense  of  emptying 
them.  Does  the  Act  of  1853  give  you  any  extended  or  improved  power  in  that  respect? 
— It  does  not.  We  are  just  in  the  same  situation  as  the  other  towns  of  the  neighbourhood, 
but  we  shall  have  to  adopt  the  system  which  they  have  only  recently  adopted  at  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester ;  and  we  have  had  the  officers  of  those  towns  who  superintend  that 
department  over  here  to  advise  us  ;  we  shall  have  to  throw  upon  the  town  the  burthen 
of  taking  away  all  those  things  ;  you  cannot  rely  upon  individuals. 

6806.  Referring  then  again  to  the  Local  Act  of  1846,  section  66,  yon  will  see  that 
there  is  no  penalty  attached? — I  should  state  probably,  that  in  many  cases  the  council 
submitted  to  clauses  being  directory  without  a  penalty.  You  might  perhaps  enforce 
them  by  indicting  the  party  for  a  misdemeanour  for  breaking  a  clause  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  you  might  get  a  remedy  sometimes  without  a  penalty. 

6807.  Just  refer  to  the  66th  section  of  the  Local  Act  of  1846  directing  the  owTier  to 
give  notice  to  the  council  before  laying  out  any  street ;  no  penalty  is  attached  to  that  ? — No. 

6808.  On  receiving  that  notice  the  council  is  authorised  to  make  regulations  for  the 
levels,  &c.  ? — Yes. 

6809.  And  then  in  the  68th  section  there  is  an  enactment  fixing  a  penalty  for  any 
breach  of  the  order  of  the  council  ? — Yes. 

6810.  But  as  there  is  no  penalty  attached  to  the  former  clause  directing  the  owner  to 
give  notice,  you  seem  to  have  a  penalty  and  actually  have  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6811.  Who  is  responsible  for  such  a  piece  of  legislation  as  that? — I  confess  that  I  will 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  it.  I  would  not  shrink  from  any  responsibility  that  belongs 
to  me.  I  remember — in  discussing  both  the  Act  of  1837  and  subsequent  Acts — several 
cases  of  penalties  being  e  tpunged  at  the  instance  of  the  inhabitants.  This  probably  is  one 
of  them.    The  inhabitants  thought  there  were  penalties  enough  already, 
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J.  Clayton,  Esq,       6812.  Then  I  see  in  the  same  Act  of   1846,  section  81,  it  is  enacted   that  it 

  shall  be  lawful  for  the  council,  from  time  to  time,  not  to  compel  a  man  to  drain  his  house 

oOth  Jan.  1854.    into  the  sewer,  but  to  "  empower  "  him  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

  6813.  Do  you  think  that  that  utterly  iinmeani;:^  enactment  was  introduced  owing  to 

any  such  a  compromise  ? — It  is  possible. 

6814.  So  that  you  have  been  obliged  to  have  another  Local  Act  of  1850,  section 
16,  and  a  further  Act  of  1853,  sections  36  and  38,  in  order  to  enable  you  at 
length  to  get  the  power  which  ought  to  have  been  obtained  right  off  in  1846? — We 
tried  in  each  case  to  improve  our  position.  We  did  not  go  to  Parliament  positively  for 
that,  but  for  some  other  object. 

6815.  Passing  on  to  sections  92  and  93  in  the  same  Act  of  1846,  you  direct 
that  the  owners  of  existing  or  new  houses  shall  provide  privies  and  ash-pits,  but 
you  fix  no  penalty  if  they  do  not  provide  them  ;  whereas,  in  the  94th  clause,  you  fix  a 
penalty  if  they  do  not  empty  the  privies,  which  you  have  taken  no  power  to  compel 
them  to  provide  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  assume  that  they  must  provide  them.  We  might  indict 
for  a  misdemeanour,  I  think,  upon  those  two  clauses, 

6816.  {Mr.  Simon)  Have  you  ever  done  so  ? — No;  we  are  rather  a  peaceable  people 
than  otherwise,  and  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  do  so. 

6817.  {Chairman)  Again,  referriug  to  your  last  Local  Act,  the  Act  of  1853,  I 
notice  that  in  the  beginning  you  incorporate  two  sections  of  the  Towns  Improvement 
Act  with  reference  to  sewers  ? — Yes,  from  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act. 

6818.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  why  the  other  very  admirable  powers  as  regards 
sewers  and  drainage,  in  that  Towns  Improvement  Act,  were  not  also  embodied  ? — I  will 
see  if  I  have  any  means  of  doing  so ;  perhaps  I  may. 

6819.  Out  of  the  twenty  clauses  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Act  having  reference  to 
sewers  and  drains,  you  incorporate  two  which  seem  to  us  among  the  least  important  of 
the  whole  ? — We  thought  that  we  already  had  all  other  necessary  powers,  though  it  was 
not  originally  thought  so  as  to  some  of  them. 

6820.  Keferring  to  section  45  and  others  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act, 
which  direct  that  all  branch  drains  and  so  on  shall  be  kept  in  order,  and  be  under  the 
survey  of  the  commissioners,  who  would  be  the  town  council  in  this  case,  and  so  on,  do 
you  think  that  you  have  got  all  those  powers  ? — We  think  that  we  have  enough  for  our 
purpose  ;  at  least  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  council. 

{Dr.  Robinson)  There  is  one  point  as  to  the  Towns  Improvement  Act ;  there  is  a 
power,  with  reference  to  mortgages  on  the  rates,  for  enabling  the  council  to  carry  out  at 
once  such  works  of  improvement,  and  such  a  clause  is  in  the  Public  Health  Act  also. 

6821.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Toivn  Clerk)  Do  you  think  that  you  have,  under  your  Local 
Act,  the  power  to  which  Dr.  Robinson  alludes  ? — I  think  we  had  the  pecuniary  means  to 
carry  it  out. 

6822.  By  this  same  Towns  Improvement  Act,  sections  42  and  43,  the  council 
might  have  been  empowered  to  compel  the  owners  of  houses  to  provide  privies 
and  ash-pits  on  penalties,  and  in  the  33d  section  of  your  late  Act  you  merely 
enact  that  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the  council  to  order  the  occupier  of  any  hotel,  tavern, 
inn,  public  house,  beer-house,  or  eating-house  to  erect  proper  privies  ?• — -Yes.  The  power 
was  more  extensive  in  the  Bill  as  originally  drawn,*  but  it  was  considered  to  be  an  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  subject  and  of  property,  and  it  was  limited  to  public  houses. 

6823.  You  think  you  would  have  had  difficulty  in  incorporating  the  42d  and 
43d  clauses  of  this  public  statute,  though  you  incorporated  the  22d  and  S3d? — 
Local  legislation  is  attended,  as  -  you  are  aware,  with  great  difficulty.  "  Commis- 
"  siouers  may  borrow  money  by  mortgage  of  sewer  rates that  was  in  our  last 
Act  originally,  and  was  struck  out  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  stated.  The 
people  said  it  was  not  right  that  we  should  get  the  toAvn  into  debt,  and,  prima  facie,  it 
is  desirable  to  avoid  getting  into  debt. 

6824.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  previous  question  of  Dr.  Robinson  ? — -That  is  the 
answer  to  the  previous  question,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  I  shall  find  an  equally  satisfac- 
tory answer,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  other  question. 

6825.  I  wish  to  know  the  reason  why  you  would  not  go  the  length  of  taking  section 
53  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  or  section  42  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  instead  of 
taking  only  the  limited  powers  of  section  33  of  your  late  Local  Act  ? — We 
had  that  42d  clause  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Act  in  our  oilginal  Bill,  precisely 
in  its  very  words. 

6826.  You  would  have  taken  the  powers  then  if  you  could  have  got  them  ? — Yes. 

6827.  Only  your  constituents  were  not  wise  enough  to  let  you  have  them  ?—  No. 

6828.  Was  there  any  power  taken  or  aitempted  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  regula- 
tions for  burial,  beyond  what  you  now  have  under  section  40  of  your  Act,  v/hich  contains 
but  a  faint  allusion  to  the  gi-eater  powers  which  are  given  in  the  Towns  Improvement 
Act.  The  40th  section  of  your  Local  Act  of  1853  is  to  this  efleet,  that  after  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  no  vault  or  gi'ave,  and  so  on,  shall  be  constructed 
within  twenty  yards  of  any  church  or  chapel,  and  so  on  ?— We  thought  ourselves  very 
lucky  to  be  able  to  carry  that.  It  was  Very  much  objected  to  by  many  persons,  and  we 
thought  that  that  would  remedy  the  evil  almost  entirely,  and  it  wiU  do  so. 
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6829.  Will  you  further  explain  to  us  why,  in  the  section  65  of  your  Act,  you  do  not    J,  Clayton,  Esq, 

take  powers  to  compel  the  landlords  of  teneraented  property  below  6^.  annual  rental,  to   

supply  their  tenants  with  water,  and  themselves  to  become  responsible  for  those  rates,     SOtli  Jan.  1854- 

as  well  as  for  the  other  rates  with  which  they  are  thereby  saddled? — At  Manchester,   ■ 

under  the  Ilealth  of  Towns  Act,  they  adopted  the  principle  of  raising  the  money 
necessary  for  water  works  as  a  charge  upon  the  town,  by  a  rate  upon  the  town.  Then 
they  administer  water  to  everybody.  Now  here  the  water  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
company  and  not  of  the  town,  and  therefore  we  could  not  impose  a  water  rate.  And  if  we 
had  proposed  a  clause  to  oblige  every  owner  of  property  to  take  in  the  Whittle  Dean  water, 
which  is  the  only  water  they  could  have  had,  Ave  should  have  had  a  great  clamour  in  the 
town.  I  durst  not  have  proposed  such  a  thing.  They  would  have  told  me  that  I  had 
been  employed  by  the  Whittle  Dean  water  compan}^  if  I  had  proposed  such  a  thing. 

68.30.  {Mr.  Simon.)  But  there  are  such  laws  in  force  in  other  towns? — If  the  water 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  town  there  woidd  be  no  objection  to  it ;  but  I  see  the  utmost 
difficulty  under  any  other  circumstances. 

6831.  But  in  the  City  of  London  the  Local  Act  empowers  the  Commissioners  who  admi- 
nister it  to  call  upon  every  householder  to  provide  his  house  with  water,  no  matter  where 
it  comes  from,  so  that  the  supply  be  to  their  satisfaction:  would  not  such  an  enact- 
ment be  applicable  here  also  ? — T  think  wq  should  never  submit  to  such  a  law  forcing  us 
to  take  water. 

6832.  (Chairman.)  In  the  Bill  of  the  year  1853,  at  the  56th  section,  I  find  this 
enactment  proposed,  that  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  build,  or 
occupy  as  a  dwelling-house,  any  house  in  any  court  or  alley  narrower  than  thirty  feet, 
through  which  there  shall  not  be  an  open  passage  at  each  end  thereof,  at  least  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  entirely  open  from  the  ground  upwards.  Then  in  the  24th  clause  of  the  Act 
which  you  got,  as  distinguished  from  tlie  Bill,  the  tliirty  feet  wide  is  reduced  to  twenty  feet, 
and  the  open  passage  at  each  end  is  entirely  done  away,  and  an  open  passage  of  at  least 
fifteen  feet  Avide  only  substituted.  We  should  like  to  know,  if  you  can  state  them  to  us, 
any  circumstances  which  led  to  that  paring  away  and  spoiling  of  what  would  have  been  a 
very  useful  clause  ? — There  was  a  great  discussion  upon  it,  and  both  Lord  Kedesdale  and 
Mr.  Bouverie  objected  to  minute  building  clauses. 

6833.  One  is  not  more  minute  than  the  other.  It  is  a  question  of  v/ords  inserted  in 
italics.  The  one  proposed  that  you  should  have  alleys  for  the  future  thirty  feet  Avide, 
with  twenty  feet  openings  at  either  end,  that  is  the  Bill.  The  Act  provides  that  it 
need  only  be  twenty  feet  Avide  and  fifteen  feet  at  one  end  ? —  I  can  only  state  at  present 
generally  that  those  clauses  were  very  much  discussed,  both  here  and  before  the  chairmen 
of  committees  in  the  tlouses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  Clause  24  is  the  lesser  one.  You 
like  the  Act  less  than  the  Bill.  Not  so,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  I  thought  your 
question  alluded  at  first  to  the  Avidth  of  streets,  which  there  was  more  discussion  about 
than  about  this  ;  but  I  will  refer  to  the  minutes  and  tell  you  Avhat  was  done.  It  is 
reducing  the  space. 

6834.  It  is  not  merely  a  reduction  of  space.  The  one  refers  to  "  building  or  occupying 
the  other  to  building  only.  The  one  would  have  been  a  cogent  and  most  valuable  chiuse  ; 
the  other  will  practically  be  of  no  use  at  all? — I  shall  find  that  it  Avas  objected  to  very 
strongly,  I  have  no  doubt.  It  v/as  not  an  accidental  or  inadvertent  change,  but  it  AA'as 
done  after  interviews  Avith  the  owners  of  property  who  Avere  veiling  to  submit  to  the 
clause  as  it  Avas  altered,  but  Avould  not  submit  to  the  clause  as  it  Avas  originally  draAvn. 

6835.  Ultimately  the  toAvn  council  will  have  to  fight  owners  of  property  if  they  are 
very  obstinate  ? — They  seem  to  think  that  this  will  do  very  Avell  as  it  is  ;  they  thought 
that  tAventy  feet  and  fifteen  Avere  plenty,  instead  of  thirty  and  twenty.  The  word 
"  occupy"  was  omitted  in  order  to  prevent  its  applying  to  existing  buildings,  Avhich 
they  would  not  submit  to.  It  would,  as  a  gentleman  said,  have  amounted  to  a  confis- 
cation of  a  man's  property. 

6836.  Yes,  and  xmder  present  circumstances,  where  districts  are  literally  not  fit  for 
human  habitation,  the  property  ought  clearly  to  be  subject  to  confiscation  until  it  is  put 
into  a  better  condition.  Have  you  got  those  minutes  ? — Yes  ;  they  refer  to  the  Bill, 
Avhen  it  Avas  much  more  voluminous  than  the  piint  you  liaA^e  in  youj-  hand ;  therefore  I 
liave  a  difticulty  in  turning  to  the  clause,  but  I  luiA-e  no  difficult}^  in  stating  that  from 
memoiy. 

6837.  In  the  same  way,  with  reference  to  burials,  I  see  by  the  151st  section  of  the  Bill 
that  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  the  Cemetery  Clauses  Act  ? — It  was. 

6838.  Was  that  proposal  abandoned  for  the  same  causes  ? — It  was  the  general  opi^-ion 
that  it  was  suflicient  to  prevent  any  interment  taking  place  Avithin  twenty  yards  of  any 
dwelling. 

6839.  {Mr.  Simon.)  HaA^e  you.  any  regulation  for  your  cemeteries  in  the  suburbs  ? — 
They  belong  to  companies. 

6840.  And  have  you  no  control,  no  Avay  of  I'cgulating  them  ? — Not  the  smallest  ;  but 
they  are  perfectly  well  conducted,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  complaint  against  them. 

6841.  There  are  tAvo,  I  belieA^e? — There  arc  two. 
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.  Clayton,  Esq.       6842.  What  is  their  area  ? — The  Jesmond  cemetery  contains  within  its  walls  ten  acres, 

  and  then  they  have  six  acres  without  the  walls,  which  they  can  add  to  it  when  they 

30th  Jan.  1854.  please. 

■   6843.  And  the  other  ? — The  other  is  a  smaller  one  ;  only  about  three  or  fom-  acres, 

without  any  means  of  increasing  it. 


R.  P.  Philipson,  Ealph  Park  Philipson,  Esq.,  sworn. 

6844.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  are  a  magistrate  and  a  member  of  the  town  council,  and 
have  attended  to  the  execution  of  your  duties  as  a  magistrate,  and  experienced  the 
difficulties  of  doing  anything  effectual  under  the  Common  Lodging-house  Act.  Will  you 
state  what  your  experience  has  taught  you  ? — The  question  is,  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"  common  lodging-house does  it  mean  a  whole  house,  or  is  that  term  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  rooms  occupied  by  separate  families,  and  into  which  rooms  the 
inmates  take  lodgers  ?  Again,  does  it  mean  houses  wliere  they  take  them  in  continuously, 
or  where  the  lodgers  come  to  them  only  occasionally  ;  and  again,  does  it  mean  houses 
where  they  take  lodgers  in  for  the  sake  of  remuneration,  or  where,  there  is  merely  a 
crowding  of  the  rooms  or  houses,  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  parties  ? 

6845.  (Chairman.)  First,  whether  "  lodging-house"  means  and  includes  a  lodging- 
room  ? — Yes. 

6846.  And  secondly,  whether  you  can  call  that  a  lodging-house,  or  a  lodging-room, 
where  no  payment  is  made,  or  can  be  proved  to  have  been  made,  by  those  who  come  and 
go  ? — Yes, 

6847.  Those  are  the  two  points  ? — Those  are  the  two  points  ;  and  we  have  felt,  and  I 
think  correctly  felt,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  a  stretch  of  the  law  to 
hold  that  in  the  case  of  a  room  the  Act  was  sufficiently  extensive  to  apply  to  it.  I  doubt 
it  exceedingly.  Of  course  I  think  also,  speaking  as  a  magistrate,  that  I  should  act 
exceedingly  wrong  if  I  strained  the  laAv  and  attempted  to  fine  a  person,  when  I  was 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the  law  itself  was  defective,  and  did  not  give  me  authority 
to  do  it. 

6848.  (Mr.  Simon.)  That  being  the  case,  would  you  have  thought  it  desirable,  when  a 
Local  Act  was  about  to  be  obtained  for  this  borough,  that  in  that  Act  some  clause  should 
be  inserted,  defining  exactly  what  might  be  done  within  this  borough  for  the  purposes  in 
question  ? — I  should  have  thought  it  exceedingly  undesirable.  I  think  that  the  term 
"  lodging-houses,"  ought  to  be  defined  by  the  legislature  as  applicable  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  that  we  should  not  have  one  definition  of  it  to  govern  Newcastle,  and 
another  law  to  govern  Gateshead,  or  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom. 

(Mr.  Town  Clerk. j  We  did  attempt  a  defining  clause ;  and  Lord  Redesdale  said  that 
we  must  not  have  one  law  here,  and  another  elsewhere,  and  he  objected  to  it. 

6819.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Philipson.)  With  reference  to  the  interpretation  clause  in 
this  Common  Lodging-houses  Act,  which  provides  that  in  any  case  in  which  only  a  part 
of  a  house  is  used  as  a  common  lodging-house,  the  expression  "  common  lodging-house" 
shall  include  the  ^^art  so  used  of  such  house ;  Vv^ould  not  that,  in  youi-  opinion,  go  to 
show,  that  the  legislature  contemplated  the  inclusion  of  common  lodging-rooms  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  common  lodging-houses  ? " — I  cannot,  of  course,  tell  what  the 
legislature  contemplated  ;  but  the  point  is  what  the  legislature  have  done.  It  leaves  it 
just  where  it  began.  "  The  expression,  '  common  lodging-house,'  includes  in  any  case  in 
"  which  only  a  part  of  a  house  is  used  as  a  common  lodging  house,  the  part  so  used  of 
"  such  house."  But  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  what  is  a  common  lodging-house  ? 
For  instance,  you  have  an  Irishman  who  lives  in  a  room  ;  some  of  his  cousins,  or  his 
wife's  cousins  or  relations  come  and  stay  with  him,  and  they  come  probablj'  in  some  cases 
in  too  great  numbers,  and  they  stay  in  that  room.  I  say  that  you  cannot  consider  that 
a  common  lodging-house,  and  that  we  have  no  power  over  it. 

6850.  You  have  suggested  to  us  two  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  Act  :  first, 
as  to  whether  a  lodging-house  means  a  lodging-room  ;  and  secondly,  as  to  whether  you  can 
interpret  a  house  @r  room  to  be  a  lodging-house  or  lodging-room,  in  which  no  pay  is,  or 
can  be  proved  to  have  been,  taken  for  lodging ;  and  I  ask  you  does  not  that  interpreta- 
tion clause  specifically  contemplate  the  interpretation  of  the  term  lodging-house  in  such 
away  as  to  include  lodging-room  ? — I  think  it  does  not. 

6851.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  the  legislature  in  that  clause  obviously  contemplated 
that  a  part  of  a  house  might  be  used  as  a  common  lodging-house,  and  come  under  the 
enactments  for  the  better  ordering  of  such  places,  even  though  that  part  of  a  house 
should  be  only  a  single  room  ;  and  I  wish  to  get  from  you,  as  a  magistrate,  your  deliberate 
opinion  upon  that  point  ? — That  is  not  the  difficulty,  because  you  must  first  of  aU  decide 
that  it  is  a  common  lodging-house  or  a  common  lodging-room,  and  so  the  difficulty  meets 
you  in  either  case. 

6852.  In  respect  you  mean  of  the  taking  or  not  taking  pay  for  lodging,  and  in  respect 
of  a  continuous  or  discontinuous  lodging  ?  — Precisely. 

6853.  (Mr.  Simon.)  But  irrespectively  of  that  public  statute,  you  have  by  your  Local 
Act  a  control  over  lodging-houses,  have  not  you  ? — What  is  it  ? 

[Chairman)  The  Local  Act  of  1846,  section  109. 
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6854.  {Mr.  Simon)  Five  years  before  the  passing  of  that  public  statute,  I  think,  you  E.  P.  Philipson, 
took  power  by  a  Local  Act  for  regulating  lodging-houses  I — •"  For  making  regulations  Esq. 

"  for  the  registering  of  lodging-houses,  and  for  maintaining  cleanliness  therein,  and   

"keeping  them  in  a  wholesome  condition."  30th  Jan.  1854. 

6855.  Did  you  make  any  regulations  for  those  purposes  ? — No  ;  this  Act  of  Parliament  ■  

is  discretionary  in  the  council  ;  it  is  not  obligatory.    Directions  were  given  to  the  police 

that  they  should  see  that  all  the  lodging-houses  were  registered,  and  the  police  were  also 
directed  to  inspect  the  lodging-houses  and  to  see  that  good  order  was  kept  in  those 
houses.  There  was  a  discretion  with  respect  to  the  framing  of  regulations  with  regard 
to  cleanliness,  and  of  course  questions  arose  here,  as  they  do  everywhere,  as  to  the  precise 
mode  in  which  that  could  be  best  done. 

6856.  Should  you,  as  a  magistrate,  find  it  in  your  power  under  this  law  to  act  upon 
the  representations  of  the  police  as  to  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  a  house  without  any 
regulations  having  been  made  for  ensuring  cleanhness  ? — take  care,  as  a  magistrate,  not 
to  commit  any  person  without  seeing  that  he  has  committed  an  olfence.  By  registering 
the  houses  we  accomplish  the  object,  because  in  addition  to  that  it  was  followed  up  by  the 
inspection  of  the  police  regularly. 

6857.  {Ghairman.)  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  that  inspection  by  the  police, 
supposing  for  instance  they  had  found  a  house  dirty,  no  regulations  having  been  passed 
to  compel  the  washing  of  the  premises  even  once  a  month,  or  to  point  out  the  proper 
mode  of  ensuring  cleanliness  generally  ? — The  expression  "  dirty"  is  a  very  trivial  one  ;  it 
must  of  course  go  much  beyond  that  before  there  can  be  any  offence  at  all. 

6858.  Supposing  they  had  found  a  house  (in  the  precise  language  of  the  Local  Act) 
uncleanly  and  not  in  a  wholesome  condition,  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  the 
police  inspection,  supposing  there  were  no  regulations  for  ensui-ing  cleanliness  under  which 
you  could  convict  or  fine  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  practically  the  end  of  it  would  be,  that 
the  person  having  had  attention  called  to  it,  and  knowing  that  the  eyes  of  the  police 
and  the  authorities  were  upon  him,  would  attend  and  cure  it.    I  could  not  fine  him. 

6859.  Then,  in  fact,  you  think  the  power  taken  to  frame  byelaws  for  regulating 
lodging-houses  is  practically  superfluous  ? — I  think  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make 
byelaws  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses.  On  the  one  hand  I  think  it  is  quite 
right  you  should  frame  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  promote  cleanliness  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  a  certain  class  of  persons  who  must  have  somewhere  to  go  to. 
They  cannot  be  taken  in  at  lodging-houses  of  the  best  character,  they  are  too  low  and 
degraded  a  part  of  the  population  ;  and  yet  they  must  not  be  left  to  sleep  in  the  streets, 
or  against  limekilns  and  other  similar  places. 

6860.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish  to  offer  any  evidence  ? — Yes ;  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  an  ex  ojficio  member  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  that  I 
attended  at  the  meetings  during  this  outbreak ;  that  this  town,  as  well  I  believe 
as  every  other  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  imperfectly  prepared  for  it,  and  that 
I  account  for  it  very  much  in  this  way  :  It  was  known  that  the  cholera  was 
approaching  this  country,  and  yet  we  were  left  by  the  Board  of  Health  without 
any  definition  of  the  cholera,  without  any  definition  of  how  it  was  to  be  treated, 
without  any  suggestions  as  to  establishing  a  house-to-house  visitation,  or  any  otlier 
method  whereby  we  might  best  grapple  with  the  evil.  Mr.  Grainger  came  down 
here ;  I  inquired  myself  of  him  on  that  subject  ;  I  inquired  of  him,  for  instance, 
if  it  was  contagious  ;  he  would  give  no  opinion  upon  that  subject ;  it  had  not  been 
settled  by  the  Board  of  Health  or  determined  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
therefore,  although  on  that  depended  the  question  of  whether  persons  were  to  be 
sent  to  hospitals  or  attended  at  their  own  houses,  yet  we  were  left  to  grapple  with  it  as 
we  best  could.  The  good  feeling  of  even  this  degraded  class  which  we  have  heard  of 
to-day  solved  the  question,  and  the  people  were  attended  at  their  own  houses,  the 
persons  having  the  moral  courage  to  stay  and  to  give  them  all  proper  attention.  I 
think  that  that  circumstance  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  unfortunate  one.  At  the 
board  of  guardians  occasionally,  a  complaint  was  made  that  some  one  or  other  had 
administered  improper  medicine.  I  applied  t6  Mr.  Grainger  again,  and  I  also  made  the 
same  application  to  Dr.  Gavin,  and  I  requested  them,  if  they  found  it  was  improper, 
to  take  a  pen  and  write  down  what  was  proper,  what  they  would  recommend  to  be 
taken  in  the  premonitory  stage,  what  in  the  second,  what  in  the  third  or  spasmodic 
stage.  They  declined  taking  any  such  responsibility,  and  properly  enouQ^h,  I  tixiiik 
that  that  also  is  unfortunate  ;  but  I  wish  to  say  of  both  of  them  that  I  think  that  they 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  of  Dr.  Gavin  I  would  add  that  I 
think  he  introduced  habits  of  order,  method,  and  regularity,  and  that  he  was  very 
serviceable  during  the  epidemic  ;  but  I  think  it  right  also  to  add,  that  when  I  heard  him 
say  that  the  board  of  guardians  had  done  everything  in  their  power  during  the  epidemic, 
but  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  more  zeal  and  more  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  corporation,  he  acted  very  unjustly,  I  think,  towards  the  latter  body.  When  this 
epidemic  broke  out,  it  was  felt  by  the  board  of  guardians  and  also  by  the  corporation 
that  to  grapple  with  it  at  all  it  must  be  done  by  one  united  body,  and  that  it  would 
be  injudicious  to  have  one  authority  sitting  in  Pilgrim  Sti^eet,  and  another  in  Sand  Hill, 
giving  it  might  be  distinct  and  different  or  conflicting  orders.  Accordingly,  the 
corporation  decided  that  it  should  be  carried  out  undei-  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
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R.  P.  Philipson,    guardians,  wlio  had  the  proper  power,  and  that  the  corporation  should  limit  themselves 
Esq.  to  doing  acts  wliich  the  board  of  guardians  had  not  the  power  to  expend  their  funds  in 

'   doing. 

30th  Jan.  1854.  6861.  There  was  a  joint  committee,  was  there  not,  formed  of  the  town  council  and  the 
board  of  guardians  ? — Yes  ;  and  having  been  a  member  of  both  bodies,  I  beg  to  say,  most 
distinctly,  that  there  was  as  much  zeal  and  energy  in  the  one  as  in  the  other ;  the  fact 
being  doubtless  that  the  board  of  guardians  did  more  because  they  had  within  their 
authority  a  great  deal  more  to  do  :  full  one  half  of  the  board  of  guardians  were  members 
of  the  corporation,  and  are  not  likely  to  have  been  zealous  in  the  one  character  and 
deficient  in  the  other.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  is  a  member  of  the 
corporation  ;  the  vice  chairman,  and  several  of  the  most  active  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
are  also  members  of  the  corporation ;  and  I  think  that  that  was  an  unfair  observation  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Gavin.  Another  remark  I  think  it  right  to  make.  During  the  time 
when  this  epidemic  prevailed  here,  it  was  essential  and  proper,  as  far  as  could  correctly  be 
done,  not  to  exaggerate,  but  if  practicable  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  persons,  and  that 
alarm  should  not  unnecessarily  be  spread.  The  Board  of  Health  in  London  published  an 
account  in  which  they  stated  that  the  deaths  by  cholera  were  so  many  in  a  day,  and 
during  a  corresponding  day  of  the  former  epidemic  so  many.  I  complained  to  Dr.  Gavin 
of  that.  I  told  him  that  on  the  former  break-out  of  the  cholera,  I  mean  in  1831-32,  the 
population  was  not  half  so  extensive  ;  that  the  outlying  townships  were  not  then  included 
in  the  borough ;  that  there  was  no  registration  of  deaths  then  as  in  the  past  year,  and 
that  the  former  retiirns  were  merely  the  voluntary  returns  which  happened  to  be  made 
by  surgeons  resident  in  the  town  ;  and  that  I  thought  it  exceedingly  unfair  that  those 
reports  should  be  published,  comjjaring  two  things  bearing  no  analogy,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  correctly  given.  I  repeated  the  complaint  to  Dr.  Gavin.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
submitted  the  observation  to  the  Board  of  Health,  but  the  result  was  that  they  thought 
fit  to  make  no  alteration,  but  to  continue  that  publication  after  they  knew  that  it  was  an 
unfair  comparison.    I  thought  it  was  an  unfair  thing  to  the  tovm. 

6862.  {Mr.  Netvton.)  Do  not  you  know  that  many  parties  died  of  cholera  without  being 
egistered  at  all  ? — I  do  not  believe  a  v/ord  of  it.    I  believe  that  every  person  who  died 

was  registered  and  interred.    If  you  ask  my  belief,  I  disbelieve  it  utterly. 

(ilfr.  Newton.)  There  is  the  assistant  overseer  in  the  room,  who  can  verify  my  evidence, 
that  many  parties  died  who  Avere  not  registered. 

{Mr.  Philipson^  I  do  not  think  it  at  all. 

6863.  {Mr.  Toiun  Clerk)  Is  it  likely  that  parties  were  registered  as  having  died  of 
cholera  who  had  not  done  so  ? — I  think  that  is  more  probable.  It  amounts  to  this,  then, 
that  it  is  quite  idle  talking  here  about  registration  of  lodging-houses  or  anything  else, 
because  you  have  a  distinct  law  l  equiring  registration  of  deaths,  and  imposing  penalties 
for  non-registration  ;  and  yet  this  is  said  not  to  have  been  done.  But  I  do  not  believe  it. 
There  is  another  observation  which  I  wish  to  make,  and  it  is  this,  that  we  hear  about 
houses  being  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  human  habitation.  I  wish  to  state  the  difficulty 
practically  which  I  ha^'e  felt  on  that  question.  You  have  a  complaint  made  of  a  house 
that  it  is  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  liuman  habitation,  and  you  have,  I  do  not  say  my 
riend  Mr.  Newton,  but  you  have  some  of  the  profession  who  come  and  so  describe  it, 

and  they  give  reasons  for  the  belief  that  is  in  them.  You  have,  in  answer  to  that,  proof 
submitted  to  you  by  the  owner  of  that  house,  that  it  has  been  inhabited  for  a  series  of 
years,  that  the  occupant  has  enjoyed  his  health,  and  at  the  moment  is  in  good  health  ;  and 
then  3^ou  are  asked  to  adopt  the  theory  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  against  the  absolute 
fact  that  the  parties  have  enjoyed  good  health,  and  to  condemn  the  house.  I  say  that 
that  is  an  unpleasant  and  difficult  case,  and  not  very  satisfactory. 

6864.  {Mr.  Simo7i.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  many  cases  have  been  brought  before 
the  magistrates  under  circumstances  of  that  kind  ? — Not  many,  but  there  have  been  some. 

6865.  Would  it  be  in  your  power  to  refer  to  those  cases,  where  medical  officers  have 
brought  reports  before  you  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  where  there  had  been  no 
illness  in  the  house  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  names,  but  I  know  it  has  been  so.  The  medical 
officers  are  not  required  to  say  there  is  or  has  been  illness  in  the  house,  but  that  the  house 
is  unfit  for  human  habitation  ;  and  so  you  have  conflicting  evidence. 

6866.  {Chairman.)  I  see  by  the  corporation  books  that  between  the  l/th  September 
and  30tii  November  1853,  102  rooms  were  condemned  and  closed  as  being  so  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  Have  you  any  recollection  during  that  time  how  many  cases  there 
might  have  been  in  which  you  had  the  conflicting  evidence  to  which  you  allude  ?  —I 
cannot  say  that.  In  many  cases  the  parties  are  poor,  and  ofter  no  opposition.  The 
opposition,  if  it  is  got  up,  is  the  opposition  of  the  landlord. 

6867.  Looking  down  the  book  I  find  that  a  large  portion  of  these  houses,  or  rooms,  are 
said  to  have  been  closed  with  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  can  you  remember  in  that  recent 
period  any  single  instance  of  what  you  were  alluding  to  ?— I  have  no  doubt  that  an 
instance  of  that  sort  can  be  shown,  because  I  have  been  on  the  bench  myself  and  had  the 
case  before  me. 

6868.  {Mr.  Simon.)  Did  you  consider  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  town,  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  late  dreadful  illness,  the  powers  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  should 
be  enforced  by  the  corporation  ? — It  may  be  more  convenient  for  the  corporation  to  enforce 
them.    I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 
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6869.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the  greater  powers  possessed  by  the  _p.  Pldli-pson 
corporation  made  them  a  more  eligible  board  for  the  administration  of  such  powers  ? — I  Esq. 

think  perhaps  they  are  ;  but  I  think  it  is  an  erroneous  supposition  to  imagine  that  the   

corporation  have  unlimited  funds,  and  are  able  to  apply  them  to  the  purposes  A\diich  have  30th  Jan.  18o4. 
been  suggested.    I  agree  however  with  your  question.   

6870.  You  consider  it  an  advantage  that  the  Act  should  be  enforced  by  tlie  corpora,tion 
rather  than  by  the  board  of  guardians  ?— Yes  ;  I  am  of  that  opinion. 

6871.  As  having  ampler  powers  for  the  purpose,  and  a  larger  staii"  ? — Yes  ;  they  could 
perhaps  apply  some  of  their  officers  to  it  more  conveniently. 

6872.  Do  not  you  think  from  that  and  similar  principles  that  it  would  have  been  for 
the  advantage  of  the  town  that,  during  the  five  or  six  years  intervening  l.^etween  the 
epidemic  of  Irish  fever  and  the  late  epidenuc  of  cholera,  those  powers  should  have  been 
exercised  by  the  corporation? — -You  cannot  blame  the  corporation  for  not  exercisirg 
powers  until  they  acquired  them..  I  do  not  see  that  it  made  any  substantial  diflerence  in 
which  body  they  were  vested,  it  is  merely  a  question  as  to  the  execution  of  them. 

6873.  (Ohairinan.)  Taking  the  year  1848,  in  Avhich  they  did  acquire  the  powers  under 
the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  do  you  think  that  since  the  4th  September  1848,  it  woidd 
have  been  desirable  that  the  town  council,  with  their  larger  staff  and  ampler  powers,  should 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  execution  of  that  Act  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
guardians  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  mucli  difference  whether  tlie  authority  was  in 
one  body  or  in  the  other.  The  tran.sfer  from  the  one  to  the  other  did  not  augment  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  one  or  the  other. 

6874.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Why  then  was  it  transferred  ? — I  do  not  remember.  I  dare  say 
very  much  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  Avas  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  corporation 
could  better  carry  it  out,  the  board  of  guardians  ha\  ing  other  matters  to  attend  to,  as  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  various  other  duties  with  v/hich  this  is  not  analogous. 

6875.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  wliy  it  should  have  been  thought  desirable  in 
September  1853,  in  the  crisis  of  the  epidemic,  that  the  town  council  should  take  upon 
them  the  execution  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  and  why  it  should  have  been  thought 
not  desirable  that  they  should  do  so  in  the  five  years  previous  ? — That  assumes  that  it  was 
thought  not  desirable,  and  I  cannot  grapple  with  a  question  of  that  sort,  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  ever  gravely  put  to  the  council  that  they  should  do  it.  If  it  had  been  gravely 
put  to  the  council  that  they  should  do  it,  I  dare  say  the}'  Avould  have  consented  to  it ;  but 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it  at  all. 

6876.  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — No.  I  should  not  Avish  to  be  understood  as  agreeing 
with  the  description  which  has  been  given  of  this  town.  I  have  lived  in  it  all  my  life, 
and  have  been  certainly  very  much  surprised  at  the  evidence  which  has  been  given. 

6877.  (ifr.  Tovm  Clerk'  Have  you  occasionally  visited  Sandgate  ? — I  have  been 
through  it  occasionally.  Probably  I  am  not  so  Avell  acquainted  Avith  the  names  of  the 
places  as  Mr.  Nev/ton  ;  but  as  to  having  been  through  them  all,  I  certainly  liavc.  There 
are  a  great  many  lanes  in  Sandgate  running  up  from  the  river,  which  supplies  them  Avith  a 
current  of  air.  There  is  no  part  of  the  town  Avhere  the  corporation  has  spent  more  money 
than  in  Sandgate.  Som^e  years  ago  there  Avas  an  intervening  row  of  houses  between  it 
and  the  river,  the  whole  of  Avhich  have  been  removed  at  the  expense  of  thousands,  and 
fresh  air  is  brought  up  daily  by  the  tide,  and  circulates  through  all  those  alleys.  I  liave 
seen  as  healthy  people  in  Sandgate  as  in  any  other  part  of  NcAvcastle. 


Mr.  Henry  Turner  sworn.  Turner. 

6878.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  What  is  your  profession  ? — I  was  originally  a  land  surveyor,   7  u  ivr""^  i « --a 
valuer  and  agent.    In  addition  I  am  now  a  brick  and  drain  tile  manufacturer,  and  ^ 
OAvner  of  a  small  handsale  colliery.      I  have  been  engaged  in  business  in  this  toAvn  as 

land  and  house  agent  since  1827. 

6879.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  give  evidence  before  Mr.  Rawlinson  at  the  time  of  his 
official  visit  here  in  1849? — It  is  quite  possible  that  I  did.  Until  you  mentioned  it,  it 
had  completely  escaped  my  memory. 

6880.  But  now  you  remember  it  to  be  the  fact  ? — I  liave  no  doubt  I  did  ;  I  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  question. 

6881.  Had  you  at  that  time  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  town  in  respect  of 
drainage  and  other  matters  ? — Nearly  ever  since  the  period  Avhich  I  have  mentioned,  viz. 
1827,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  application  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
building  purposes,  to  the  means  of  draining  the  land  and  making  streets  and  to  all  other 
requisite  matters. 

_  6882.  Will  you  shortly  make  whatever  statement  you  may  wish  to  make  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — The  property  of  which  I  have  had  the  management  has  consisted  amongst 
other  things  of  a  good  deal  of  tenement  property. 

6883.  In  what  part  of  the  town  ? — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  entirely  ;  the  parish 
of  All  Saints  and  the  toAvnship  of  Byker.  There  is  not  any|sewerage  in  the  township  of 
Byker,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  very  short  ones. 

6884.  That  is  out  of  the  old  borough  ?— It  is. 
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Mr.  H.  Turner.       6885.  Are  there  not  a  good  rricany  sewers  iii  All  Saints  East  ? — Yes,  there  are  sewers 
^—  there. 

7th  March  1854.       6886.  But  very  few  drains  from  the  houses  into  the  sewers  ? — I  am  not  myself  aware 
■    -'  '  that  that  is  the  fact ;  but  I  suspect  that  there  are  very  few,  from  what  I  know  of  the 

manner  of  building  the  houses  there.    It  has  not  been  the  practice  here  to  make  branch 
drains  from  each  house  as  a  matter  of  course. 

6887.  Have  you  yourself  been  cognizant  of  the  actual  form  of  construction  of  many 
new  houses  or  rows  of  houses  in  those  districts  ? — I  have  seen  several  in  building.  I  have 
not  built  any  myself,  but  I  have  examined  them  very  often. 

6888.  Are  you  aware  of  the  accommodation  which  has  been  provided  in  those  houses  '■• 
for  the  inhabitants  ? — The  usual  accommodation  in  the  new  houses  is  a  small  yard  with  i 
an  ash-pit  and  privy.  \ 

6889.  Has  there  been  ordinarily  one  to  each  house  in  the  new  buildings  ? — In  the  f 
better  class  of  tenement  houses  in  that  district  that  has  for  some  time  been  the 
practice.  ' 

6890.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  mean  about  the  gaol  ? — No  ;  eastward  of  it ;  Gibson 
Street  and  about  that  locality. 

6891.  (Chairraan.)  Richmond  Street,  Buxton  Street,  Blagdon  Street,  and  all  about 
there  ? — Yes. 

6892.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  And  is  it  with  reference  to  that  property  that  you  state  they 
have  that  back  yard  accommodation  ? — A  great  many  of  the  houses  there  I  know  have 
the  accommodation  which  I  mention  ;  I  do  not  know  that  every  house  has,  but  I  know 
that  that  was  the  principle  laid  down  as  a  rule  for  building  those  houses.  They  have 
since  become  tenemented  houses  many  of  them  ;  they  were  not  at  first  intended  for 
tenemented  houses.  ' 

6893.  The  cliaracter  of  the  houses  has  fallen  off? — In  certain  parts. 

6894.  And  the  accommodation  now  existing  is  not  sufficient  for  houses  of  that  desci'ip- 
tion  ? — It  cannot  be.  I  cannot  speak  to  it  in  an)^  special  case  now  from  recent  examination, 
but  that  must  often  be  the  result  where  niore  families  tlian  one  live  in  a  house  originaUj^ 
intended  for  one  only. 

6895.  {Chairman.)  I  see  in  the  evidence  given  before  Mr.  Eawlinson,  that  the  question 
was  put  whether  the  corporation  had  the  power,  under  its  own  Local  Acts,  of  regulating 
lodging-houses.  Upon  that  you  replied,  "  There  is  a  clause  in  their  new  Act,"  meaning 
the  Act  of  1846,  "  which  gives  them  that  power,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter."  Have  you  any 
opinion  to  offer  upon  that  subject  now,  namely,  as  to  whether  that  power  of  regulating 
lodging-houses  was  put  in  force  any  better,  between  December  1849  and  August  1853, 
than  at  the  time  you  alluded  to,  viz.,  previously  to  December  1849  ? — In  1849  I 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  had  the  means  of  knowing  then  what  the  council  did  I 
At  the  present  time  I  am  not,  so  that  I  only  know  by  reports  that  certain  proceedings  ! 
have  recently  been  taken  with  regard  to  lodging-houses.  [ 

6896.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  town  council'; — In  the  end  of  1849. 
I  was  rejected  in  November  1849. 

6897.  You  also  gave  some  evidence  with  respect  to  the  then  state  of  the  sewerage  in  | 
Brandling  Place.  You  said  that  some  houses  had  been  built  there  after  the  election  ot  \ 
1826  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  votes,  and  that  they  were  in  the  lowest  possible  condi-  ; 
tion  ? — I  believe  they  remain  at  the  present  time  just  in  the  same  state.  There  is  j 
not  any  sewer  in  Brandling  Place.  ! 

6898.  {Mr.  Deputy  Town  Clerk)  They  are  coustructing  a  sewer  now,  are  they  not? —  ; 
But  it  does  not  exist  yet,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  not  finished. 

6899.  {Chairman.)  Then  again,  before  Mr.  Rawlinson,  you  referred  to  the  question  ot 
the  consumption  of  smoke,  and  you  complained  very  much  that  the  powers  given  to  the 
corporation  under  the  Local  Act  of  1846  had  not  been  put  in  force  for  that  purpose  ? — 
Yes. 

6900.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  since  that  date,  December  1849,  those  powers 
have  been  put  in  force  any  more  than  before  ? — I  know  they  have  been  put  in  force  \ 
occasionally,  because  I  was  one  of  a  committee  in  the  council  for  doing  so  in  one  or  two 
instances.    That  must  have  been  in  1849. 

6901.  Is  that  the  case  of  a  chimney  in  Grey  Street  ?— There  was  something  done  about 
a  chimney  in  Grey  Street,  I  believe. 

6902.  We  had  evidence  from  Sir  John  Fife  very  distinctly,  as  to  that  one  case  of  a 
chimney  in  Grey  Street,  viz.,  that  he  took  part  in  putting  down  the  smoke  nuisance  there, 
and  that  he  was  complimented  by  his  fellow  citizens  and  fellow  councillors  on  the  success 
which  he  had  achieved ;  but  hitherto  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  any  second  case  ? — There 
has  not  been  any  general  siipervision  of  chimneys;  but  at  the  time  that  I  was  in  the  council, 
i.  e.,  previous  to  November  1849,  the  rule  was  to  take  such  matters  only  in  hand  as  were 
brought  before  the  council  by  complaint. 

6903:  Can  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  affirm  that  in  any  second  instance  the  smoke  i 
nuisance  has  been  abated  under  the  powers  of  that  Act  ? — I  believe  at  one  time,  though  I  ' 
cannot  speak  for  certain  whether  the  proceedings  became  such  as  to  have  any  action  on  the  , 
part  of  the  council,  that  a  chimney  near  the  Ouse  Burn  viaduct  was  prevented  from  i 
delivering  smoke  and  a  disagreeable  smell ;  and  there  was  an  instance  somewhere  near  j 


Gallowgate,  that  was  interfered  with. 
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6904.  {Mr.  Deputy  Town  Glerk.)  Anderson's  Mill,  in  Gallowgate.  Perhaps  you  will  Mr.  II.  Turner 
recollect  if  I  mention  the  names  ? — I  know  thei'e  were  cases,   because  I  went  to  _  

the  ground  with  some  members  of  tlie  committee  iu  consequence  of  complaints,  and    7tli  March  1854. 

arrangements  were  made  which  prevented  the  smoke  being  so  bad.    The  principle  that  

the  council  laid  down  was  this  :  "  When  a  complaint  is  made  we  will  enforce  the  law." 
At  that  time  T  objected  to  that  practice.  I  said,  "  You  make  it  invidious  in  individuals  ; 
"  you  should  carry  the  law  out  without  reference  to  individual  complaints." 

6905.  (Chairman.)  Those  are  all  the  points  which  I  see  alluded  to  in  your  eviden 
before  Mr.  Rawlinson.    Can  you  speak  of  the  comparative  sanitary  state  of  this  town  in 
the  year  1849,  and  in  the  month  of  August  1853  ? — I  believe  in  1849  the  sanitary  state 
was  very  good,  so  far  as  I  recollect.  It  was  a  year  or  so  after  the  Irish  fever,  and  after  the 
cleansing  that  went  on  about  that  time. 

6906.  What  was  its  state  in  August  1853;  had  it  improved  fi'om  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  in  1849,  or  had  it  retrograded  and  become  worse  ? — I  cannot  give  a  very 
short  answer  to  that  question,  because  I  have  opinions  upon  the  point  that  qualify  any 
expression  which  I  might  make  use  of.  I  do  not  consider  that  in  1853  there  was  any 
greater  accumulation  of  house  refuse  in  any  particular  part  than  usual ;  but  in 
1853  there  was  a  greater  supply  of  water  in  the  town  than  in  1849 ;  or  at  all 
events,  in  1853  there  were  places  which  had  water,  which  had  none  in  1 849 .  That  is  what 
I  mean;  that  there  was  a  greater  distribution  of  water  throughout  the  borough  in  1853 
than  in  1849. 

6907.  The  use  and  application  of  it  for  house  purposes  was  more  extended  ? — Yes  ; 
and  the  effect  of  that  additional  supply  of  water,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  season 
of  1853,  would  be  to  make  the  accumulated  house  refuse  more  injurious  to  health  than 
if  there  had  not  existed  so  much  Avater  for  domestic  supply. 

6908.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  think  that  house  refuse  when  comparatively  dry  is  less 
injurious  than  when  wetted  hj  the  additional  supply  of  water  ? — Formerly  the  refuse 
from  the  tenement  houses  in  the  borough  was  generally  very  dry  in  character,  appai'ently 
an  ash-heap  that  you  could  walk  over  without  any  soiling  of  your  boots  and  shoes  ;  but 
latterly  the  effect  of  having  more  water  has  been  to  change  that  character  of  the  house 
refuse,  and  to  give  it  a  greater  tendency  to  decomposition  and  offensiveness. 

6909.  What  you  mean  is  that,  with  an  additional  supply  of  water,  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  greater  activity  in  taking  away  the  reftise  by  house  drainage,  scavenage,  and  so 
on  ? — Decidedly.  I  should  think  that  if  you  have  refuse  in  a  state  of  moisture,  you  run 
more  risk  of  injuring  health  than  if  you  have  it  in  a  state  of  dryness. 

6910.  (Chair  niwii.')  With  reference  to  the  question  which  I  put  to  you  as  to  the 
comparative  state  of  the  town  in  1849  and  in  1853,  you  have  stated  that  you  do  not 
think  that  the  accumulations  were  greater  in  1853;  but  you  have  not  said  whether 
they  were  any  less  ? — In  1853  they  were  not  less,  but  there  was  a  removal  of  them  in 
1849  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  1853. 

6911.  Were  there  then  actually  greater  accumulations  remaining  about  the  town  in 
August  1853  than  there  were  in  December  1849,  when  you  gave  evidence  before  Mr. 
Rawlinson  ? — I  should  think  there  were,  in  the  total. 

6912.  Then  in  respect  of  the  accumulations  of  refuse,  from  time  to  time  remaining 
about  the  town,  the  sanitary  state  of  it  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  retrograded  since  1849  ? 
— Yes;  but  that  remark  would  apply  more  to  parts  to  which  the  houses  had  recently 
extended  than  to  the  old  streets.  The  old  streets,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  in  as  good  a 
state  as  in  1849  ;  but  where  the  houses  had  been  carried  to,  there  was  accumulation 
where  there  had  been  none  before. 

6913.  Then  do  you  still  afiirm  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town,  in  respect  of 
accumulations,  was  v/orse  in  August  1853  than  in  December  1849  ?— I  think  it  was, 
because  in  August  1853  there  had  not  been  the  same  measures  of  cleansing  adopted 
which  were  taken  in  1849. 

6914.  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  any  other  point? — I  am  surveyor  of  roads,  by  a 
recent  appointment,  for  the  township  of  Byker. 

6915.  That  was  outside  the  old  borough;  the  council  had  no  control  over  the  streets 
or  roads  there  till  last  year  ? — Excuse  me ;  they  had  control,  or  might  have  had  it,  twenty 
years  ago. 

6916.  That  is  to  say,  they  might  have  obtained  a  Local  Act  to  give  them  power  ? — The 
corporation  did  obtain  a  Local  Act,  soon  after  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  waspassed,  for 
enabling  them  to  take  the  roads  of  the  townships  by  arrangement  with  the  townships. 

6917.  Had  they  taken  them  ? — They  did  not  take  them. 

6918.  Had  they  never  attempted  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  that  purpose  ? — 
Applications  were  made  by  some  of  the  townslnj^s  to  the  council  to  take  the  roads,  but 
at  that  time  they  did  not  do  so. 

6919.  (Mr.  Batevian.)  You  speak  of  Byker  ?—  Yes.  and  Heaton,  and,  I  think,  Jesmond  also. 

6920.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  say  that  the  inhabitants,  or  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Heaton,  Jesmond,  or  Byker,  ever  made  application,  to  the  corporation  to  take  the 
management  of  their  thoroughfares  and  highways,  without  the  corporation  immediately 
complying  with  it? — They  made  application,  I  think  it  was  in  1839,  to  liave  an 
arrangement  made  for  consohdating  the  whole  of  the  roads.  The  application  was  made 
from  the  vestry,  by  a  parish  meeting. 
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Mr,  H.  Turner.        6921.  What  I  vmderstand  you  to  say  is  that,  in  the  year  1839,  two  years  after  the 

  local  act  of  1 837  was  obtained,  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Byker,  at  a  parish 

7th  March  1854.    nieeting,  resolved  to  call  upon  the  corporation,  and  did  call  upon  the  corporation,  to 

 •       enter  into  an  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  charge  of  the  roads  and 

highways  in  Byker  ? — Yes. 

6922.  And  the  corporation  did  not  comply  with  that  application  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  passed  upon  it,  but  we  did  not  get  any  arrangement  made  at  that  time.  Kecently, 
they  have  considered  that  it  was  advisable  to  have  the  roads  under  their  control  ; 
and  in  September  of  last  year,  as  surveyor  of  the  township  of  Byker,  I  was 
ordered  by  the  council  to  see  to  the  cleansing  of  all  the  roads  there. 

6923.  Since  then  scavenage  has  been  carried  on  in  that  district? — At  that  time  I 
examined  every  road  in  the  township,  and  gave  notice  to  all  parties  whose  drainage  ran 
upon  the  roads  to  abate  it.  Some  parties  did  it  immediately,  but  a  great  many  declined  ; 
and  when  I  again  applied  to  them,  I  found  that  they  did  so  in  consequence  of  some  order, 
they  said  from  the  Board  of  Health  Commissioner  not  to  interfere  with  the  "midden-steads," 
as  we  call  them,  at  that  time.  As  surveyor,  I  should  have  taken  the  responsibility  upon 
myself  of  requiring  the  whole  to  be  removed  ;  because  I  am  satisfied  that  it  could  have  been 
done,  in  that  township  at  least,  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  In  those 
cases  where  a  removal  did  take  place,  no  bad  effects  followed  ;  and  in  those  other  cases, 
where  there  was  no  removal  at  the  time,  the  places  remain  as  they  were. 

6924.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  which  you  can  compare  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
town  in  the  year  1849,  or  at  any  previous  period,  and  its  sanitary  state  in  August  1853  ? 
- — The  year  1849  was  very  soon",  after  the  Irish  irruption.  We  had  here  an  irruption 
of  Irish  ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  in  those  tenement  houses,  occupied  by 
the  Irish,  an  increase  of  filthiness. 

692-5.  Do  you  think  that  the  houses  occupied  by  the  Irish  have  been  getting  worse 
and  worse  since  that  time  ? — Yes.  I  find  as  an  OAvner,  and  also  as  having  the  manage- 
ment of  such  houses,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  where  Irish  get  in,  to  obtain  any 
possible  chance  of  cleanliness  in  the  interior  of  the  house.  There  is  that  wide  difference 
between  the  character  of  the  Irish  and  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  old  inhabitants, 
such  as  keelmen  and  other  parties,  who  have  been  stationary  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
were  very  cleanly  with  i-egard  to  their  houses  inside. 

6926.  (i¥r.  Bateman)  And  indifferent  to  external  appearances? — Indifferent  to  the 
midden  stead,  if  it  were  a  sufficient  distance  from  their  doors;  and  they  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  so  many  people  to  lodge  in  a  room  as  has  now  become,  I  may  almost 
say,  the  universal  practice,  among  the  Irish  population.  I  believe  that  tliat  accumula- 
tion of  individuals  in  single  rooms  was  one  great  cause  of  the  transmission  of  disease  to 
the  extent  that  it  went  to  last  summei'. 

6927.  {Ghairman?)  Have  you  any  individual  knowledge  upon  that  point  ? — Yes.  I 
have  had  tenants  of  my  own  of  that  sort,  who  have  had  no  furniture  or  bedding  or 
anything  but  some  rubbish,  with  a  dirty  coverlet  over  it,  laid  in  a  corner  on  the 
floor.    I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  quit  of  them  also. 

6928.  Were  any  of  those  houses,  which  you  speak  of  as  your  own  and  which  you  say 
were  overcrowded,  ever  brought  under  the  superintendence  of  the  corporation  and  its 
officers,  by  virtue  of  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act  ? — No.  I  consider  my  own 
superintendence  the  best  that  could  be  given ;  because  I  made  it  a  condition  that  they 
should  have  no  lodgers,  though  this  was  evaded  in  some  instances ;  and  I  know  other 
property  adjoining  to  mine  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  particulaidy  in  Lime  Street,  where 
the  rooms  were  occupied  by  crowds  of  that  sort  of  people. 

6929.  Were  those  houses  so  overcrowded  as  in  your  judgment  to  call  for  the  interference 
of  any  public  body  having  authority  to  remedy  that  matter  ? — I  think  they  were. 

6930.  Was  any  such  interference  or  interposition  ever  exercised? — Since  September 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  much  ;  because  I  was  attacked  at  the  time  with  diarrhoea 
and  have  never  been  well  since. 

6931.  Previously  to  September  was  any  such  interference  or  interposition  exercised?- — 
I  am  not  aware.  In  one  case  I  know  that  there  was.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Mitchison,  in  Lime  Street,  the  council  through  their  committee  or  the  town 
surveyor  interfered  to  prevent  him  applying  the  property  as  he  had  applied  it. 

6932.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  houses  ? — No,  not  my  own.  I  should  not  have 
them  so  as  to  require  the  interference  there. 

6933.  Do  you  know  any  new  rows  of  houses  which  have  been  built  in  All  Saints 
East,  or  in  the  township  of  Byker,  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? — There  have  been 
some  new  rows  built  in  All  Saints  East,  behind  Eidley  Villas,  and  are  building  now ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shield  Street  some  houses  have  been  added,  but  not  many 
I  think. 

6934.  Do  you  know  the  method  of  construction  which  has  been  adopted  in  those 
houses  ? — I  have  Ijeen  in  them  whilst  building. 

6935.  Do  you  know  what  the  arrangements  there  have  been  in  respect  of  ordinary 
domestic  conveniences,  yards,  privies,  and  ash-pits  and  so  on  ? — They  have  been  supplied 
with  them  generally  ;  but  in  my  opinion  upon  too  small  a  scale  for  health  ;  and 
I  will  explain  that  opinion  so  that  you  may  test  it.  It  is  that  every  house  should  have 
at  least  as  much  o])en  ground,  in  the  way  of  back  yard,  as  it  stands  upon. 
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6936.  Has  each  of  those  new  houses  generally  a  privy  and  ash-pit  to  itself^ — Yes.  M?:  H.  Turner 

6937.  Have  you  ever  been  in  those  houses  since  their  construction,  to  know  in  wliat   

condition  those  privies  and  ash-pits  were  ? — Not  in  that  neighbourhood.    I  have  merely    7th  March  1854* 

seen  them  in  riding  or  walking  past  ;  but  I  think  they  have  been  kept  in  tolerable  order,   

as  far  as  I  could  see  from  those  which  I  have  passed.   Besides,  I  think  I  could  have  told  by 

niy  nose. 

6938.  Your  nose  has  not  reported  unfavourably  upon  the  subject?— Not  in  those 
places.  There  have  been  other  houses  built  in  Byker  near  Byker  Bar  since  ISiS,  part 
of  them  upon  ground  that  I  sold  myself;  they  were  bound  to  have  a  yard  and  the 
requisite  conveniences  for  the  houses,  and  they  have  so. 

6939.  Have  they  been  adequately  provided  with  those  conveniences  I — Yes,  I  think 
they  have.  They  have  kept  the  yards  tolerably  clean  on  the  whole  ;  but  externally  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  ashes  and  refuse  upon  the  open  ground. 

6940.  Where  they  have  an  ash-pit  of  their  own  do  they  do  that      Where  they  have 
ash-pits  of  their  own. 

6941.  Before  the  ash-pit  is  full  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  dare  say  they  would  as  readily  do 
it  as  not  in  many  cases,  whether  it  was  full  or  emptv  •  but  probably  it  may  have  been 
in  most  cases  where  the  ash-pit  was  full. 

6942.  Did  you  ever  actually  know  of  the  case  of  a  person  Avho  threw  the  ashes  and 
refuse  about  when  the  ash-pit  in  their  own  yard  was  not  full,  and  when  they  could  as 
well  have  thrown  them  into  the  ash-pit  ? — Yes.  I  know  other  houses  where  they  have 
some  open  ground  that  happens  to  be  nearer  to  the  back  door  than  their  ash-pit  is,  and 
they  threw  the  refuse  there,  instead  of  taking  it  to  tlieir  ash-pit,  which  was  not  full. 

6943.  I  am  speaking  of  where  they  have  an  ash-pit  in  their  own  yard  ? — Yes  ;  I  am 
speaking  of  an  instance  of  houses  where  the  tenants  have  thrown  their  ashes  upon  open 
ground  rather  than  take  them  to  their  own  ash-pit,  although  that  ash-pit  has  not  been 
full. 

6944.  Where  was  that  ash-pit  situated  ? — At  a  place  behind  the  houses,  up  a  few  steps  ; 
probably  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

6945.  What  was  the  class  of  population,  Irish  or  English  ? — Mixed,  some  Irish  and 
some  English  ;  and  all,  of  course,  occupiers  of  tenemented  houses  only.  With  regard  to 
the  throwing  about  of  the  ashes,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  difference  ; 
one  class  is  as  careless  and  indifferent  to  order  as  the  other  in  that  respect. 

6946.  (il/r.  Bateman.)  Do  you  mean  the  original  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  Irish  immi- 
grants ? — Yes,  they  are  quite  as  indifferent  to  order  with  regard  to  scattering  their  ashes 
as  the  Irish. 

69 47.  Do  you  think  that  the  inhabitants  generally  are  so  conhrmed  in  bad  habits  of 
that  kind,  that  anything  which  the  corporation  could  do  would  not  induce  them,  except 
by  positive  punishment,  to  do  any  better  ? — I  think  that  the  council  or  anybody  else 
would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  changing  the  practice  of  the  people,  unless  some 
different  system  of  arranging  the  dwelling-houses  and  conveniences  were  adopted.  I 
turned  my  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  people,  to  the  i-s  leans  of  doing 
that,  and  I  conceive  that  tenement  rooms  might  have  accommodation  without  the  neces- 
sity of  going  out  of  doors  to  deposit  their  ashes. 

6948.  {Chairman)  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  inhabitants  of  tenemented  property 
only  ? — Altogether  tenement  property.  Any  parties  who  live  in  a  house  by  themselves 
take  care  of  their  ashes  in  a  proper  manner. 

6949.  You  do  not  believe  that  any  occupier  of  a  self-contained  house,  with  an  empty 
ash-pit  in  his  yard,  would  throw  his  ashes  and  refuse  about  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  such  a 
thing  as  that.  In  general,  where  the  houses  are  so  occupied,  they  are  very  cleanly.  I 
am  speaking  entirely  of  tenemented  houses  ;  v/here  there  are  more  tlian  one  family  living 
in  a  house. 

6950.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  Avhich  you  would  like  to  speak? — I  may  mention 
incidentally  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with  certain  points  which  I  think  you  ought 
to  have  before  you,  altliough  I  cannot  myself  speak  positively  to  them  ;  it  is  with  regard 
to  a  good  deal  of  property  in  Sandgate,  belonging  to  the  Tyne  brewery. 

6951.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  to  which  you  allude? — They  have 
separate  conveniences  tljere  for  tlie  men  and  the  women,  and  the  whole  kept 
in  very  good  order ;  and  during  last  year,  whilst  cholera  raged  here,  I  believe 
there  was  not  a  single  instance,  except  one,  of  any  cholera  disease  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  all  those  houses.  The  number  of  their  own  workmen  and  families  was  eighty-five, 
among  whom  there  were  no  cases  of  cholera  ;  and  the  number  of  their  other  tenants 
with  tlieir  families,  was  108,  and  there  was  one  fatal  case. 

6952.  Do  you  wish  to  offer  that  as  a  confirmation  of  the  ordinary  sanitary  view,  that 
cleanliness  produces  comparative  exemption  fron'j  disease  ? — ^You  liave  had  evidence  that 
Sandgate  ought  to  be  cannonaded,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  and  I  give  you  that 
instance,  as  showing  that  even  in  Sandgate  parties  could  live  and  be  very  healthy, 
when  care  was  taken  with  regard  to  proper  conveniences,  and  cleanliness  in  their  own 
habitations. 

6953.  {Mr.  BatevMn)  Irrespectively  of  anything  which  might  occur  outside  their 
habitations  ? — Their  liabitations  abut  upon  otliers  that  very  likely  had  no  care  taken  of 
them,  and  the  chares  are  very  narrow  that  lead  to  them. 
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Mr.  H.  Turner.       6954.  I  asked  you  if  you  believed  that  they  could  be  healthy -within  their  own.  houses. 

  irrespectively  of  any  circumstances  outside  their  houses  ? — Not  irrespectively,  of  course. 

.vth  March  1854.  j  think  that  cleanliness  outside  is  almost  as  necessary  as  within.  I  think  interna] 
cleanliness  the  main  point,  and  external  cleanliness  also  a  very  material  point.  I  merely 
instance  this  case  to  show  the  result  even  in  that  locality. 

6955.  {Chairman)  That  tlie  epidemic  made  a  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  clear 
people  ? —  One  would  say  so,  when  there  was  only  one  case  among  so  many  persons.  I  arc 
not  aware  of  any  other  facts  which  I  can  bring  before  you. 

6956.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  water  ? — I  do  not  drink  the  water  myself 
I  have  water  at  my  own  house,  and  have  not  any  supply  of  water  from  the  Whittle  Dean 
water  company.  I  know,  however,  what  the  general  character  of  the  water  was,  because 
I  got  a  large  supply  to  the  public  baths.  I  am"  chairman  of  the  committee  for  managing 
those  baths,  and  made  arrangements  with  the  water  company  last  year  to  supply  us. 

6957.  When  you  say  the  public  baths  do  you  mean  the  public  subscription  baths? — 
Yes,  in  Northumberland  Street.  At  one  time  there  was  a  considerable  deposit  of  mud 
from  the  water,  but  I  saw  nothing  at  all  of  decaying  matter. 

6958.  You  saw  no  signs  of  any  putrid  matter  in  it  ? — No  signs  of  putridity  ;  no  scum 
of  that  sort. 

6959.  We  have  had  evidence  from  your  bath  keeper,  Mr.  Forster  Dodds,  to  the  same 
efi'ect,  namely,  that  the  water  was  thick  and  muddy,  and  left  a  sediment,  but  that  he 
never  noticed  any  offensive  smell  ? — I  never  noticed  a  bad  smell  from  it. 

6960.  But  that  it  had  a  bad  taste? — It  had  an  earthy  taste  to  me.  I  do  not  like 
water  from  the  surface,  but  only  spring  water. 

6961.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  wish  to  say  anything  ? — I  may  mention 
generally  that  for  many  years  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  see  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
town  improved,  and  I  have  been  at  loggerheads  with  the  council  upon  that  point  upon 
many  occasions.  I  do  not  know  that  the  opinion  of  the  town  even  would  have  been  in 
my  favour. 

6962.  Was  it  upon  a  matter  of  that  kind  that  you  lost  your  election  in  1849  ? — No  ; 
I  think  it  was  upon  a  matter  of  brandy  and  water  more  than  anything  else  ;  I  was  told 
that  if  I  would  spend  money  I  should  be  elected,  but  I  had  no  notion  of  that. 

6963.  {Mr.  Deputy  Town  Clerk.)  Perhaps  you  gave  yourself  too  little  trouble? — I 
thought  that  the  service  which  I  did  was  ample  repayment  for  the  honour  of  the 
election. 

6964.  {Chairman)  You  say  that  for  some  years  you  have  paid  attention  to  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  town  ;  in  what  respects  do  you  think  the  town  has  been  improved 
during  the  seven  years  since  the  corporation  obtained  their  powerful  Local  Act  of  1846? 
— I  think  they  pay  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  now. 

6965.  There  is  better  scavenage  now? — Yes. 

6966.  More  flagging  in  Sandgate?^ — -There  has  been  flagging  put  down  in  Sandgate 
since  that  time. 

6967.  There  are  more  sewers  also  ? — They  have  not  done  a  great  deal  in  sewers,  and 
upon  what  they  have  done  I  diff"er  in  opinion  with  them. 

6968.  Do  you  know  any  other  point  except  those  three,  namely,  of  improved  scavenage, 
extended  sewerage,  and  extended  flagging,  in  which  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  has 
been  improving  in  the  last  seven  years  ? — I  think  that  that  includes  almost  everything. 

6969.  There  have  been  a  great  many  cases  recently  of  bad  house  construction  ?— With 
regard  to  house  construction  they  have  power  to  interfere ;  but  there  has  not  been  any 
general  supervision  of  buildings. 

6970.  Are  you  aware  of  their  having  exercised  their  power  under  the  Act  of  1846,  to 
compel  owners  of  houses  to  put  in  ash-pits  and  privies  where  ash-pits  and  privies  were 
deficient  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent ;  it  has  been  done,  I  think. 

6971.  Do  you  know  of  their  having  put  in  force  their  powers  for  cleansing  filthy  and 
unwholesome  dwellings  ? — It  has  been  done,  but  not  to  a  great  extent. 

6972.  There  were  powers  of  lime-washing  and  purifying  houses  which  i-equired  it.  Are 
you  aware  of  any  instances  in  which  that  has  been  done,  excepting  in  times  of  epidemic  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  was  done  perhaps  more  than  once  a  year. 

6973.  Do  you  know  of  any  lime-washing  and  purifying  ever  having  been  done  by  the 
corporation  as  often  as  once  in  each  year  ? — I  only  know  it  generally  by  seeing  it.  I  do 
not  know  it  as  a  fact. 

6974.  I  speak  now  of  the  years  between  1849  and  1853.  Do  you  think  that  in  the 
years  1850,  1851,  or  1852  there  ever  has  been  any  specific  instance  whatsoever  of  lime- 
washing  and  purifying  ?■ — I  should  think  not  in  1852.    I  do  not  recollect  in  1852. 

6975.  Or  in  1851,  or  in  1850  ?■ — I  cannot  speak  for  certain  upon  it  ;  but  still  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  there  can  have  been  an  interval  of  three  years  between  the 
whitewashings. 

6976.  You  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  point  ? — No.  In  1846  I  was  one  of  a 
party  who  opposed  the  then  proposed  Bill,  because  we  considered  that  it  was  not  efficient 
upon  many  of  those  points.    We  thought  that  the  council  should  have  more  power. 

6977.  Did  you  oppose  the  Bill  in  1846  upon  the  ground  that  the  council  were  not 
taking  adequate  powers  ? — In  part.    That  was  one  of  the  grounds. 
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6978.  And  afterwards  you  complained  before  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  1849,  that  they  had  Mr.  H.  Turner. 
not  exercised  even  the  powers  which  they  had  taken  ? — Yes.    And  last  year  I  was  one  of   

a  party  that  opposed  the  Bill  because  it  was  not  only  tyrannical  but  inefficient,  as  I  7th  March  1854. 
thought.  ■  ■  

6979.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  the  Act  of  18o3  tyrannical? — Not  the  Act,  but 
the  Bill.    We  got  it  altered  rather. 

6980.  The  Act,  so  to  say,  met  your  approbation  ? — One  point  that  we  made  was  to 
have  the  Act  rendered  compulsory  upon  the  council.  As  it  stood  in  the  Bill  the  words 
"  if  they  thought  fit ; "  were  inserted,  I  think,  and  we  required  those  words  to  be  struck 
out. 

6981.  With  respect  to  what  power  was  that  I — With  respect  to  the  powers  under  the 
incorporated  Acts,  as  to  nuisances  and  such  like,  whatever  those  Acts  apply  to. 

6982.  That  it  should  be  not  discretionary  but  compulsory  on  the  corporation  to  exercise 
the  power  given  them  by  the  clauses  of  those  Acts  which  were  incorporated  ? — Yes,  And 
I  think  further  that  all  councils  (I  am  speaking  now  upon  a  general  point,)  should  have 
some  supervision  over  them  to  compel  those  powers  to  be  exercised,  rather  than  that 
the  onus  of  such  supervision  should  be  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  individuals. 

6983.  Is  tliere  any  other  point  ? — I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  parties  would  prefer 
that  the  Board  of  Health  had  the  management  of  those  things  in  the  town.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  highly  injurious. 

6984.  You  are  not  an  advocate  for  centi-alization,  as  it  is  termed  — No.  I  think  it  is 
very  proper  to  have  a  central  authority  to  supervise  and  control,  but  not  to  act  in  the 
details. 

6985.  You  think  it  sufficient  for  the  Board  of  Health  to  exercise  surveillance,  and  to 
leave  the  administration  and  executive  details  to  local  bodies  ? — Yes ;  that  in  case  of 
the  town  council  or  any  other  local  body  neglecting  their  powers,  some  central  board 
should  have  the  power  of  compelling  them  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  without 
throwing  it  upon  individuals. 

6986.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  You  think  that,  if  they  do  their  work  properly,  they  do  it  better 
as  a  local  body  than  a  central  body  could  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  not 
only  better  but  more  satisfactorily  to  the  people  of  each  place  ;  and  I  think  it  is  also  a 
check  upon  expenditure.  I  may  also  say  with  regard  to  the  different  Local  Acts, 
which  you  have  mentioned,  the  last  Act  and  the  others,  that  I  think  they  are  amply 
sufficient  to  obtain  in  the  town  all  that  is  necessary  for  cleanliness  and  health,  if  they 
are  properly  enforced  and  acted  on. 

6987.  {Mr.  Deputy  Town  Glerh.)  You  stated  that  the  township  of  Byker  applied  to 
have  their  highways  taken  under  the  management  of  the  corporation  ? — Yes. 

6988.  Do  you  recollect  whether  that  was  in  writing  ? — Yes,  in  writing.  I  think  it  was 
in  1839.  I  have  somewhere  or  other  a  copy  of  the  memorial  sent.  I  have  minutes  that 
show  the  fact  of  the  meeting  having  been  held,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  to  apply 
to  the  council  upon  that  point. 


Mr.  George  Lockey,  further  examined. 

6989.  (Chairman.)  You  remember  that  you  furnished  to  Dr.  Gavin  a  paper  containing 
the  measurements  of  the  lengths  and  widths  of  the  entries  in  Sandgate,  to  the  accuracy  of 
which  you  were  previously  sworn  ? — I  did. 

6990.  What  is  the  length  of  the  "  link"  measure,  in  which  the  lengths  of  those  entries 
are  computed  ? — A  link  is  the  100th  part  of  a  chain  ;  the  chain  being  66  feet  or  22  yards 
long. 

6991.  (Mr.  Batenum.)  How  did  you  measm-e  them,  by  a  tape  ? — No,  from  a  plan  ;  and 
Mr.  Oliver,  the  architect,  who  made  the  plan,  assisted  me  in  doing  so. 

6992.  Were  you  sure  that  the  plan  contained  all  the  alleys  which  were  in  existence  ? — 
I  took  the  plan  as  far  as  it  went  to  be  correct,  as  representing  all  the  alleys  that  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  that  I  made  these  measurements.  I  went  down  personally  and 
examined  the  whole  of  the  alleys,  but  I  did  not  measure  them  all ;  I  measured  certain  of 
them. 

6993.  From  what  map  did  you  measure  them  ? — From  Mr.  Oliver's  map  of  the  town  ; 
the  large  one,  which  he  was  altering  for  the  use  of  the  corporation. 

6994.  Is  this  the  map  (handing  a  map  to  the  witness)  ^ — Yes;  but  he  was  making- 
tracings  of  alterations  that  had  been  made  in  Sandgate  for  the  corporation,  and  referred 
to  those  tracings  which  were  taken  from  measurements  wliich  he  himself  made. 

6995.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  point  u]-)oii  which  you  wish  to  offer  an  opinion  ? — 
Nothing  but  general  evidence.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  sewerage  and  drainaage, 
although  it  has  been  much  improved  in  the  last  few  years,  is  still  very  defective  ;  and  that 
what  has  been  done  has  not  been  done  in  a  manner  calculated  very  much  to  improve  either 
the  drainage  or  the  sewerage.  One  main  sewer  has  been  formed  up  Pilgrim  Street  ;  and 
there  are  parties  that  have  formed  side  drains  from  their  property  at  the  side  of  the  street 
down  into  Erick  Burn,  in  preference  to  putting  them  into  the  main  sewer ;  the  reason 
assigned  being  that  the  main  sewer  itself  is  not  low  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  use 
of  it  for  the  drainage  of  their  property. 
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Mr.  G.  Lockey.       6996.  {Mr.  Tovm  Surveyor.)  Do  you  recollect  any  of  tlie  parties  to  Avhom  you  allude? — 

  Yes  ;  Forsyth's  people. 

7th  March  1854.       6997.  Probably  it  is  more  convenient  to  tliem  to  carry  their  drains   to  Erick  Burn 

  than  to  Pilgrim  Street  ? — ^Yes,  more  convenient.     The  property  is  situated  along  the  line 

of  the  street,  and  yet  they  are  obliged  to  drain  it  the  other  way. 

6998.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  sewer  in  Pilgrim  Street  to  which  you 
are  alludina;  1 — I  thinls  it  is  fourteen  feet  or  thereabouts. 

6999.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  ample  to  drain  anything  in  the  street  ? — But  the 
property  forming  one  side  of  the  street  extends  a  considerable  distance  down  towards 
Erick  Burn. 

7000.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Pilgrim  Street  itself  runs  exactly  along  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  or  hill  ? — It  does. 

7001.  Then  of  course  the  property  would  naturally  drain  to  either  side  ;  but  in  addi- 
tion you  have  a  main  sewer  through  the  street  itself,  in  case  there  should  be  any  people 
who  can  make  use  of  it  ? — (Mr.  Tovm  Surveyor.)  There  is  a  lai;ge  sewer  also  at  the  bottom. 
It  was  a  very  pi'oper  thing  to  have  a  sewer  there. 

.  7002.  (Mr.  Bateman  to  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  That  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
houses  immediately  upon  the  street  ? — Yes. 

7003.  Are  the  houses  immediately  adjoining  Pilgrim  Street  the  most  important  part  of 
the  property  between  the  street  and  the  properties  on  each  side  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  mostly 
shops  and  manufactories. 

7004.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  depth  of  the  Pilgrim  Street  sewer  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  length  ? — It  varies,  I  believe,  from  about  12  feet  to  16  feet. 

7005.  There  is  no  part  shallower  than  12  feet? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  part  of  it 
above  the  Arcade  shallower  than  11  feet ;  below  the  Arcade  it  is  shallower. 

7006.  I  think  you  said  that  you  have  no  map  of  the  sewers  except  this  map  of  the 
borough  with  the  sewers  laid  down  upon  it  ?— We  have  them  upon  sheets  on  a  larger 
scale  ;  but  we  have  not  got  them  put  on  a  larger  map  yet ;  we  have  all  the  depths  and 
sizes  of  the  sewers. 

7007.  In  1848  the  Sanitary  Committee  or  the  Sanitary  Association  memorialized  the 
corporation  on  the  subject  of  a  map  or  plan  of  the  scAverage  and  drainage  ;  and  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  about  it  from  time  to  time  ever  since.  No  such  map 
of  the  sewerage  and  drainage  of  the  borough  is  now  in  existence  ? — We  have  not  a  special 
one  upon  a  large  scale. 

The  vjitness  here  luent  into  several  statements,  tending  to  show  the  defective  nature  of 
the  sewerage  in  different  parts  of  the  toivn  ;  seivers  too  shalloiv  for  houses  to  he  drainable 
into  them,  cellars  in  consequence  -liable  to  be  flooded  by  leahage  from  the  sewers,  and 
so  on  ;  but  as  several  of  his  statements  xvere  impugned  subsequently  by  the  Town  Szirveyor, 
and  as  it  would  have  taken  more  time  properly  to  investigate  such  contested  details 
than  their  imp  or  tance  seemed  to  deserve,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  retain  any 
of  the  statements,  on  either  side,  upon  tlie  minutes. 

7008.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Lockey.)  Have  you  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  town  long  ? — 
Sixteen  or  seventeeen  years. 

7009.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  sanitary  matters  for  any  number  of  years  ? — I  have 
had  very  ample  opportunities  of  paying  attention  to  them  and  have  done  so  for  some 
years  past. 

7010.  Had  you,  say  at  the  lime  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  official  visit  here  in  1849,  occasion 
to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  then  sanitary  state  of  the  town  ? — I  had  generally. 

7011.  Had  you  such  opportunities  as  would  enable  you  now  to  recollect  pretty 
confidently  what  the  then  sanitary  state  of  the  town  was  ? — I  should  say  that  there  has 
been  an  improvement  since  that  period ;  but  not  to  the  extent  that  I  think  those 
improvements  were  capable  of  being  carried. 

7012.  To  what  points  of  improvement  would  you  specifically  refer? — First,  in  respect 
of  the  drainage,  that  there  has  been  no  systematic  plan  of  draining  the  town  carried  out ; 
that  it  has  been  patchwork  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  that  the  patchwork  system  has 
gone  on  since  that  period.  Some  improvements  have  been  made,  no  doubt,  in  the  course 
of  that  interval  ;  but  v/hat  it  is  not  improved  in  is  in  the  want  of  a  general  plan  or  system 
for  sewerage. 

7018.  Are  there  any  other  points  besides  sewerage,  in  which  the  town  has  been 
improved  ?—  With  regard  to  nuisances  generally,  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Rawlinson  was 
here  and  for  some  short  time  afterwards,  considerable  improvement  took  place. 

7014.  With  respect  to  removing  accumulations,  and  so  on? — Yes;  but  it  very  soon 
relapsed  into  its  former  bad  condition,  and  continued  so  up  to  the  period  of  the  cholera. 

7015.  You  think  that,  with  respect  to  accumulations  of  filth,  the  town  had  retrograded 
between  1849  and  August  1853  ? — Yes,  and  has  recovered  itself  since.  It  is  now  in  a 
very  good  condition,  comparatively. 

701 6.  Improvements  also  in  flagging  and  paving  have  been  made,  especially  in  certain 
jDarts  of  Sandgate,  and  also  in  many  other  parts  of  the  town  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

7017.  Can  you  mention  any  other  point,  beyond  sewering  and  paving,  in  which  the 
town  was  in  any  material  degree  improved  between  1849  and  August  1853  ? — I  think  no 
other  improvement  whatever,  to  any  extent,  occurred  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
cholera. 
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7018  Would  you  like  to  say  anything  upon  the  water  or  the  gas,  or  any  other  point  ?—  Mr.  G.  Lochiij. 
Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  drainage,  I  would  also  mention  that  there  is  one  street,  ^^^^^ 

where  I  lived  myself  some  years,  and  in  which  the  town  surveyor  lives  now,  1  beheve,    • 

called  St.  Thomas's  Street,  the  drain  of  which  is  larger  than,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly 
drained  by,  the  drain  into  which  it  falls.  In  bad  weather  the  smaller  drain  gets  choked, 
and  the  water  comes  up  the  street  and  sinks  into  the  cellars  and  other  places  m  the 
neighbourhood. 

7019.  (To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  You  mentioned  on  a  previous  occasion  several  cases  of 
larger  sewers  running  into  smaller  ones  ;  is  this  one  of  them  ?— I  never  mentioned,  though, 
that  the  smaller  sewers  were  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  water. 

7020.  There  are,  however,  many  instances  in  this  town  in  which  larger  sewers  run  into 
smaller  ones  ? — Yes. 

7021.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  What  you  state  is  that,  although  it  does  occur  that  larger 
sewers  empty  into  smaller  ones,  the  smaller  ones  are  still  large  enough  ?— Certainly. 

7022.  And  therefore  the  others  are  a  great  deal  too  big  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  There 
is  one  in  Dean  Street  six  feet  by  four,  which  is  never  one  third  full 

(Mr.  Lochey.)  If  the  small  sewer  at  the  foot  of  St.  Thomas's  Street,  into  which  the 
larger  sewer  in  St.  Thomas's  Street  is  drained,  dams  the  water  up,  so  that  it  sets  back  and 
rises  up  in  the  bigger  sewer,  the  little  one  must  be  incapable  of  taking  it  away. 

(Mr.  Toiun  Surveyor)  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  that  kind. 

7023.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Toiun  Surveyor.)  Do  you  live  in  St.  Thomas's  Street  ? — Yes. 
702i.  In  going  up  from  Percy  Street  and  Newgate  Street  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 

have  you  ever  or  frequently  noticed  offensive  effluvia  from  the  gully-grates  there  ?— There 
is  no  question  of  it.  They  are  near  the  surface,  and  very  shallow  ;  and  they  are  not 
trapped  in  that  neighbourhood.  There  are  occasionally  offensive  smells,  though  not 
generally  so,  I  have  occasionally  felt  it.  I  do  not  think  we  can  infer  that  the  sewers 
are  inadequate  or  inefficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  from  their 
giving  out  a  bad  smell.  We  cannot  have  sewers  that  do  not  stink  when  so  much  stinking 
stuff  goes  into  them. 

7025.  (Mr.  Bateman)  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  the  water  going  down  the 
sewer  is  of  a  very  offensive  character,  and  the  sewer  is  not  covered  over  or  not  properly 
trapped,  it  must  stink  ? — Decidedly  ;  every  sewer  will  stink. 

7026.  Particularly  with  reference  to  the  sewer  from  the  tan-pits  at  Darn  Crook,  passing 
down  Newgate  Street  and  emptying  in  an  open  channel  behind  the  cottages  there.  Did 
you  ever  pass  that  at  any  season  of  the  year  without  perceiving  any  offensive  smell 
from  it  ? — Decidedly  not.  I  have  smelt  it  very  strongly  ;  and  every  sewer  must  smell. 
You  cannot  always  be  throv/ing  water  into  every  sewer. 

7027.  (Mr.  Lochey.)  There  is  one  particular  sewer  upon  the  Sand  Hill  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  pork -shop,  where  they  make  sausages  and  that  cheap  sort  of  meat.  Have  you  ever 
felt  any  offensive  smell  from  that  sewer  in  passing  of  a  morning  ? — I  have,  from  the  Sand 
Hill  sewer. 

7028.  Are  you  aware  that  great  complaints  are  made  by  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  to  the  offensive  effluvia  arising  from  it  1 — No  doubt  of  it,  a  few  months  ago 
particularly. 

7029.  Continually  ;  every  day,  almost  ? — No  doubt  it  would  be  so. 

7030.  And  that  there  are  several  places  of  this  description  in  the  town  ? — No  question 
of  it.    It  must  be  so,  so  long  as  they  are  untrapped. 

7031.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Toiun  Surveyor.)  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  put  in  any 
amount  of  evidence,  whicli  you  may  have,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  your  sewerage.  I 
confess  that  the  evidence  which  we  have  obtained,  both  from  our  own  noses  and  in  thL; 
room,  is  certainly  very  unfavourable  to  the  notion  that  the  sewerage,  even  as  it  now 
exists,  is  what  we  should  call  efficient  ? — We  have  flushed  to  a  very  great  extent  our 
sewers,  and  examined  them  very  minutely  for  some  time  back  ;  one  or  two  persons  have 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  that  work  who  are  ready  to  give  tlieii'  evidence.  A  great 
many  j>ersons  have  given  evidence  here  who  have  never  been  in  them  at  all.  They  smell 
them  and  merely  give  an  opinion  from  that. 

(Mr.  Lochey.)  I  happened  to  be  several  times  in  the  one  Avhich  was  formed  in  Pilgi-im 
Street,  and  in  two  or  three  others. 

(Mr.  Toiun  Surveyor.)  We  were  making  some  very  extensive  repairs  at  Westgate,  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  ashes  and  the  rough  macadamized  material  got  into  that  sewer,  and 
that  may  have  stopped  the  sewer  in  Clayton  Street.  We  only  in  November  conunenced 
that  work,  and  I  believe  it  was  entirely  settled  up  in  the  last  week  of  November. 

(Mr.  Bryson.)  That  coidd  not  have  been  thei-e  during  the  cholera. 

7032.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Bryson.)  I  understand  you  to  imply  that  the  silt  -which  wo 
found  at  the  corner  of  Clayton  Street  and  of  Fenkle  Street  may  not,  in  your  judgmeiit, 
have  existed  there  at  the  time  of  the  cholera? — Quite  so;  on  tlie  contrary  we  base 
evidence,  from  the  operations  which  were  gohig  on  in  tlie  street  improvements  \\]) 
W^cstgate  Hill,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  road  metal  went  dov>'n  here  into  the  Westgate 
Street  sewer,  and  silted  this  back  in  the  Clayton  Street  sewer  (shoicinj  the  same.) 
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j1/r.  G.  Lockey.       7033.  What  evidence  have  you  to  show  that  the  accumulation  in  the  Westgate  Street  | 

  sewer  may  not  itself  have  been  dependant  on  the  previous  accumulation  and  obstruction  | 

7  th  March  1854.    of  the  Clayton  Street  sewer  ? — It  could  not  be  so  ;  the  metal  that  was  lying  at  the  bottom,  j 

—   such  as  that  shown  here,  was  exactly  as  it  is  shown  here,  obstructing  this  ;  there  was  no 

W9.y  for  its  escape. 

7034.  Still  supposing  the  Clayton  Street  sewer  to  have  been  already  silted  up,  as  you 
recently  found  it,  that  would  have  accounted  for  the  further  silting  up  of  the  Westgate  | 
Street  sewer  ? — It  could  not  be  so,  because  this  in  the  Westgate  Street  sewer  is  a  heavy  j 
sediment  of  road  metal.    This  was  completely  blocked  up  on  account  of  its  coming  at  right  ! 
angles.  ! 

7035.  At  all  events  then  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  outlet  for  the  Westgate  Street  I 
sewage  turns  at  less  than  a  right  angle  at  the  corner  of  Westgate  Street  and  Clayton 
Street ;  and  that  the  natural  tendency  is  for  the  Westgate  Street  sewage  to  run  up,  | 
instead  of  down,  the  Clayton  Street  sewer,  and  so  to  cause  a  damming  back  and  a 
disposition  to  stagnate  and  deposit  in  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  ? — Yes,  at  the  junction  ; 
but  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  design  which  is  to  be  carried  out. 

7036.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  What  ground,  except  inference,  have  you  for  believing  that  that 
accumulation  did  not  exist  in  the  Clayton  Street  sewer  previously  to  November  last  ? — 
I  have  no  ground  strong  enough  to  say  that  the  Clayton  Street  sewer  was  clear  until  the 
Westgate  Street  was  blocked  up  ;  but  I  have  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that  it  has 
mainly  silted  up  since  last  November. 

7037.  What  is  the  incHnation  of  the  Clayton  Street  sewer? — It  is  one  in  72. 

7038.  And  what  is  the  inclination  of  the  Westgate  Street  sewer  ? — I  think  it  is  one 
in  48. 

7039.  Which  sewer  brings  down  the  greater  quantity  of  sewerage  water  ? — The 
Westgate  Street  sewer. 

7040.  Which  will  bring  down  the  greatest  quantity  of  road  material  ? — The  Westgate 
Street  sewer.  The  Clayton  Street  sewer  terminates  a  little  way  above  the  Clayton 
Arms. 

7041.  Will  not  it  then  necessarily  result  from  these  facts,  that  where  you  have  a  more  rapid 
descent  and  a  stronger  current  of  sewage  falling  into  another  sewer,  where  the  declivity 
is  less  and  consequently  the  current  slower,  and  having  to  turn  at  less  than  a  right  angle 
in  order  to  get  down  that  other  sewer,  there  must  be  a  tendency  to  deposit  a  part  of  that 
which  was  carried  along  by  the  stronger  current  ? — Quite  so ;  but  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  proposed  arrangement,  it  is  not  carried  out  yet. 

7042.  (Chairman.)  Could  you  be  surprised  then  to  find  deposit  in  Clayton  Street  ? — 
Not  when  you  find  tliat  this  shingle  is  here. 

7043.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Quite  independently  of  any  shingle  or  other  accumulation  which 
may  be  clearly  traceable  to  your  operations  in  November,  does  it  not  follow  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  that  a  current  of  water,  containing  sewage  or  other  matter  in 
suspension,  which  first  flows  with  a  greater  velocity  down  a  steeper  sewer,  and  which  is 
afterwards  obliged  to  turn  at  less  than  right  angles  along  a  sewer  of  less  declivity  ana 
consequently  less  velocity,  must  deposit  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  sole  cause  of  it. 

(Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  It  is  rather  apt  to  do  so,  and  we  wiU  attend  to  it. 

7044.  (Chairman.)  Looking  at  the  angle  at  which  the  Westgate  Street  sewer  enters  the 
Clayton  Street  sewer,  would  not  the  tendency  be  for  the  current  of  the  Westgate  Street 
sewage  rather  to  run  up  the  Clayton  Street  sewer  than  down  it ;  and  at  all  events 
would  not  the  tendency  necessarily  be  to  dam  up  the  water  in  that  direction  ? — Most 
decidedly. 

(3fr.  Toiun  Surveyor)  We  have  a  circle  round  here  (showing  the  same);  this  is  an  angle 
but  the  other  is  not,  that  is  a  circle. 

7045.  Still  it  is  obvious  that  if  those  sewers  exist,  as  represented  on  your  plan,  there 
will  and  must  be  a  tendency  to  silt  up  in  the  direction  of  the  Clayton  Street  sewer  ? — 
(Mr.  Bryson.)  Most  undoubtedly. 

7046.  Until  your  further  operations  are  carried  out  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  anything 
but  a  tendency  to  silting  up  there  ? — Quite  so. 

7047.  The  deposit  in  Clayton  Street  may  have  been  aggravated  beyond  what  it  was  in 
August  1853,  by  your  operations  in  November  ? — Quite  so. 

7048.  Still  I  suppose  a  foot  deep  of  deposit  in  a  sewer  would  be  quite  sufificient  to 
produce  a  nauseous  stench  withe ut  getting  twenty  inches  depth  ?— Decidedly  so. 

7049.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Lockey.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish  to  say 
anything  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  court  unnecessarily,  but  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  putting  down  nuisances,  I  think  a  much  more  effective  one  ought  to  be 
adopted  than  is  at  present.  It  wants  a  person  to  devote  his  time  and  attention  almost 
solely  to  it.  You  have  inspectors  of  nuisances  in  distinct  and  separate  parts  of  the  town, 
having  little  communication  with  one  another,  and  with  no  general  knowledge  among  the 
inhabitants  as  to  how  to  proceed  for  the  removal  of  nuisances ;  which  causes  such 
nuisances  to  accumulate  often  to  a  large  and  very  injurious  extent.  In  the  neighbourhood ' 
of  good  streets,  such  as  Blackett  Street,  there  is  a  narrow  lane  behind  it  often  in  a  very 
offensive  state. 
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7050.  Wliat  is  the  name  of  the  lane  ? — High  Friar  Lane  ;  and  if  you  go  round  Eldon     Mr.  G.  Lockey. 

Square,  the  houses  of  which  certainly  do  great  credit  to  the  builder,  Mr.  Grainger,  you  will   

find  nuclei  of  filth  there  as  bad  as  in  any  place  in  Sandgate.  I  think  that  such  surveillance  7th  March  1854. 
ought  to  be  exercised  also  over  the  water,  which  is  another  branch  of  the  subject  upon 

which  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations. 

7051.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  Whittle  Dean  water  ordinarily,  have 
you,  except  that  it  may  be  a  little  hard  ? — The  Whittle  Dean  water  generally  is  not  in 
bad  condition,  and  when  it  is  good  it  is  very  good  water  ;  but  very  frequently  it  happens 
to  be  in  a  bad  state. 

7052.  When  you  say  "  very  frequently,"  how  often  do  you  mean  ? — It  is  seldom  good 
a  couple  of  months  together. 

7053.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  four  or  five  times  in  the  year  you  have  reason  to 
complain  of  the  water  being  bad  ? — Quite  so. 

7054.  {Mr,  Bateman)  In  what  way  is  it  bad  so  frequently  as  that  ? — Discolouration. 

7055.  Will  it  deposit  upon  standing,  or  is  it  mere  discolouration  ? — It  will  deposit  upon 
standing,  and  you  will  find  it  do  so  in  the  cisterns  of  the  private  houses,  when  the  water 
is  brought  in.  Of  course,  it  is  of  no  use  making  observations  as  to  the  impurity  of  the 
Tyne  water. 

7056.  {Chairman)  Do  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  that,  supposing 
you  cleaned  out  a  properly  covered  cistern  this  day,  within,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  months 
you  would  be  sure  of  finding  a  considerable  deposit  of  mud  there  ? — No  doubt  of  it.  At 
certain  periods,  if  I  left  the  water  standing  in  a  jug  overnight,  there  would  be  a  deposit 
in  the  morning. 

7057.  {Mr.  Bateraan)  Although  drawn  from  a  tap,  and  not  from  a  cistern  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
frequently  seen  that  happen  ;  but  when  the  water  is  good,  you  will  not  find  that  deposit. 

7058.  Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  every  two  months,  or  four  or  five  times  a 
year,  there  would  occur  a  space  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  in  which 
water,  drawn  direct  from  the  pipe,  would  leave  an  appreciable  sediment  in  the  jug  ? — No 
doubt  of  it. 

7059.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Have  you  noticed  it  at  more  places  than  one,  or  at  one  particular 
spot  ? — At  various  places  I  have  noticed  it. 

7060.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the  connection  between  the  tap  from  which 
the  water  is  drawn  and  the  main  pipe  of  the  company,  the  sort  of  pipe  it  is  carried 
through  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

7061.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  supplied  by  the  Whittle  Dean  company  in  your  own 
house  ? — Yes. 

7062.  Have  you  a  cistern? — I  am  not  the  occupier  of  a  house  now;  at  present  I  am 
in  lodgings  ;  but  when  I  was  the  occupier  of  a  house  in  St.  Thomas's  Street  and  elsewhere, 
I  had  water  without  a  cistern. 

7063.  You  drew  it  direct  from  the  pipe  in  your  own  house  ? — Yes. 

7064.  And  it  was  there  that  you  noticed  this  sediment  ? — I  noticed  it  very  frequently 
there. 

7065.  In  what  year  was  this  ? — That  would  be  five  or  six  years  ago. 

7066.  That  would  be  just  at  the  time  of  their  establishment ;  they  only  commenced 
distributing  water  in  October  1848  ?— It  was  soon  after  their  establishment,  and  more 
recently  within  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cattle  Market. 

7067.  Have  you  frequently  noticed,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  water  drawn 
direct  from  a  tap  of  the  Whittle  Dean  company  have  an  appreciable  sediment  ? — I 
should  say  I  have. 

7068.  Excepting,  I  mean,  during  the  summers  of  1850  and  1853,  when  they  avowedly 
drew  from  the  Tyne,  do  you  remember  having  seen  what  you  mention  ? — Yes ;  no 
question  about  it  ;  and  if  there  was  an  inquiry  made  directly  to  the  inhabitants,  they 
would  tell  you  ao. 

7069.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  At  how  recent  a  period  have  you  noticed  this  ? — In  1853 — I  do 
not  mean  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  but  previously  to  that,  in  1852  and  1853,  the 
water  flowing  from  the  Whittle  Dean  was  and  at  the  present  time  is  occasionally  bad.  I 
believe  at  this  very  day  and  moment  it  is  so.  From  whatever  cause  it  arises,  whether  from 
the  turbulence  of  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  created  by  high  winds,  or  the  action  of  any 
other  elements  in  those  quarters,  the  water  does  periodically  change  from  a  pure  state  to 
a  very  bad  one,  and  continues  so  for  some  days. 

7070.  {Chairman.)  In  respect  of  sediment  ? — In  respect  of  sediment  and  colour. 

7071.  Is  there  any  other  point? — No,  I  think,  nothing  particular.  There  is  one 
general  observation  which  I  would  make  with  regard  to  the  attention  paid  to  sick  and 
necessitous  persons,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera.  I  had  very  extensive 
opportunities  of  observing  the  disease  in  this  town,  and  I  found  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  parties  died  or  greatly  suffered  from  the  want,  not  of  medicine,  whicli  was  supplied 
very  plenteously,  but  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  the  means  of  applying 
the  medicines  and  food,  when  orders  were  given  that  these  should  be  furnished  by  the 
guardians  or  parochial  officers.  I  think  that  in  any  arrangements  which  may  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  good  medical  appliances  in  times  of  cholera,  there  ought 
to  be  contemporaneously  an  efficient  staff  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  to  the  neces- 
sitous the  requirements  which  are  specially  necessary  under  such  circumstances. 
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Mr.  G.  Loclmj.       7072.  You  do  not  make  any  complaint  against  tlie  board  of  guardians  ? — I  do  not. 

  7073.  You  merely  state  that  there  were  instances  which  came  to  your  knowledge  in 

7th  March  1854.    which  things  were  not  done  which  might  have  been  done ;  but  you  would  not  p-o  further 

  than  that  ? — I  merely  state  the  fact,  and  would  suggest  that  arrangements,  to  prevent  the 

recurrence  of  such  a  matter  on  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  like  cholera,  should  be  made 
contemporaneously  with  the  medical  staff. 


G.  Robinson,  Esq.,  George  Robinson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  further  examined. 

M  D 

'  (Dr.  Robinson.)  I  have  been  requested  by  two  or  three  persons  to  mention  one  or  two 

additional  circumstances  to  the  Commissioners.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  late  assizes, 
attention  was  directed  to  a  large  number  of  piggeries  now  existing  near  the  Red  Barns, 
at  the  top  of  Stepney  Bank,  which  is  in  violation  of  one  of  the  byelaws  for  regulating 
the  keeping  of  swine  in  this  borough. 

7074.  (Chairman.)  To  what  extent  did  these  piggeries  exist  there  ? — To  the  extent  of 
about  100  in  number. 

7075.  (To  Mr.  Deputy  Toivn  Clerk.)  Surely  you  have  long  had  the  poAver  to  put  down 
piggeries  ? — We  have  power  now. 

7076.  Did  not  the  Act  of  1846  also  apply  to  the  whole  borough  in  respect  of  such 
matters  as  piggeries  ? — Yes,  I  think  to  everything  except  as  to  roads  and  streets. 

7077.  (To  Dr.  Robinson.)  That  was  given  in  evidence  upon  oath,  was  it  ? — Yes,  and  I 
have  since  been  to  the  spot,  and  seen  them  myself  There  was  a  special  byelaw  passed 
on  that  subject  about  four  or  five  years  since. 

7078.  Was  there  any  gTeat  mortality  about  Stepney  Bank? — Yes  ;  in  Stepney  Square, 
and  in  some  of  the  streets  at  the  foot  of  Stepney  Bank,  there  was  a  considerable 
mortalit}^    Dublin  Terrace  is  at  the  foot,  I  think,  near  Ouseburn. 

7079.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Dublin  TeiTace  is  at  some  distance  from  the  foot  of  Stepney 
Bank  ? — It  is  in  Lime  Street,  and  this  Stepney  Bank  is  just  on  the  west  side  of  Lime 
Street. 

7080.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  next  point  ? — Two  unmarried  ladies  have  some  tene- 
mented  property  in  High  Friar  Street,  and  they  requested  me  to  mention  to  the 
Commissioners  that  a  portion  of  their  houses  is  rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  oozing  into 
them  of  the  contents  of  the  sewer. 

7081.  Where  is  High  Friar  Street  ? — It  runs  from  Newgate  Street  across  to  Grey 
Street,  behind  Blackett  Street.  The  sewer  runs  in  front  of  their  houses,  under  the  foot- 
path. 

7082.  We  had  evidence  of  that  already ;  the  flagging  of  the  street  is  the  roof  of  the 
sewer  ? — Yes. 

7083.  (To  Mr.  Bryson.)  That  is  the  fact,  is  it  not  ? — In  a  portion  of  it  it  is. 

(Dr.  Robinson.)  The  builder  employed  by  these  ladies  stated  that  he  had  removed  three 
cartloads  of  mud  from  the  sewer  ;  it  had  to  be  opened. 

7084).  What  is  the  next  point  ? — I  was  requested  to  hand  in  this  document  from  the 
Committee  of  Memorialists.  They  thought  that,  as  the  labours  of  the  Commission  were, 
perhaps,  drawing  to  a  close,  they  might  be  permitted  to  submit  this  memorial  to  them. 
(Producing  the  same.) 

7085.  (GhairmoM.)  This  is  a  further  memorial  from  the  committee  of  the  original 
memorialists,  praying  that  there  may  be  a  further  inquiry,  cognate  to  the  present  one, 
but  going  into  points  which  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present  one.  Whether  we 
can  take  this  as  evidence  before  us  will  be  matter  for  consideration  ;  but  we  will  receive 
it  and  will  do  what  seems  proper  in  the  matter.  (To  M r.  Deputy  Town  Clerk.)  I  under- 
stand from  you  that  you  have  no  evidence  to  offer? — (Mr.  Arnott.)  None,  except  with 
regard  to  the  smoke  nuisance. 

7086.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  mention  to  us  any  cases  in  which  any  advantage 
whatsoever  has  been  taken  of  the  smoke  nuisance  abatement  joowers  of  the  Local  Act  of 
1846  ? — I  will  mention  the  names  of  the  parties  upon  whom  notices  were  served.  In  the 
j^ear  1848,  (I  do  not  exactly  recollect  the  time,)  notices  were  served  upon  all  the  masters 
and  owners  of  steam-boats  navigating  the  Tyne  ;  on  Mr.  Smith,  of  St.  Lawrence,  an  iron 
manufacturer ;  Mr.  Welsh,  of  Denton  Chare  ;  Mr.  Hodgin,  of  Denton  Chare ;  Messrs. 
Bernard  Brothers,  of  Gallowgate ;  Lock,  Blackett  and  Company  ;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
Gallowgate. 

7087.  Were  all  those  in  1848  ?— They  were  all  in  1848. 

7088.  Which  of  those  is  the  Grey  Street  brewery,  to  which  Sir  John  Fife  alluded  ? — 
The  Grey  Street  brewery  is  not  in  this  list. 

7089.  In  how  many  of  those  cases  was  the  smoke  nuisance  to  anj^  degree  abated  in 
consequence  of  those  notices  ? — I  can  only  speak  of  one  from  my  own  personal  knowledge 
in  Denton  Chare.    I  saw  that,  and  it  was  remedied. 

7090.  Has  it  ever  returned  since  to  its  original  intensity  of  nuisance  ? — We  have  had 
no  complaints. 
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Mr.  Henry  Sibbet,  examined. 

7091.  (Chairman.)  You  are  assistant  overseer  for  one  of  the  parishes  of  this  town? — 
I  am ;  for  St.  John's. 

7092.  On  Tuesday  last,  yon  accompanied  the  Commissioners  through  some  parts  of  your 
district?— I  did. 

7093.  Amongst  others,  we  went  to  Hanover  Terrace  ? — Yes. 

709-i.  We  visited  there  three  houses  standing  rather  by  themselves,  and  consisting  each 
of  a  single  room  ? — Yes. 

7095.  Did  any  deaths  occur  there  from  cholera  in  the  recent  epidemic  ? — There  were 
five  in  that  terrace. 

7096.  In  those  three  houses  ? — Tlicre  were  three  in  one  end  house,  and  two  in  the  other 
end  house. 

7097.  Was  there  any  death  in  the  middle  one  of  the  three  liouses  ? — No,  not  one. 

7098.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  jou  and  we  noticed  with  reference  to  tlie 
end  houses  in  which  the  deaths  occurred  ? — The  common  sewer  from  the  head  of  tlie  stairs 
runs  down  close  to  the  one  gable  end  where  tlie  three  deaths  occurred,  and  the  soil,  which 
rises  steeply  about  there  and  piles  up  against  the  walls  of  the  gable  end,  was  obviously 
damp  from  that  cause  ;  and  at  the  other  gable  end  of  the  cottages,  where  the  two  deaths 
occurred,  there  is  a  sink,  and  the  sewer  goes  down  within  three  feet  of  that  gable  end  also 
in  the  same  way.  Beside  which,  the  rain-water  from  the  roofs  of  all  the  three  houses 
is  made  to  run  off  to  one  or  other  gable  end,  where  it  falls  on  to  the  ground  against  the 
wall,  and  in  the  one  case  on  to  a  heap  of  dirt  and  filth  accumulated  in  the  corner,  so  that 
there  was  a  great  sumpage  there. 

7099.  That  was  the  state  of  the  soil  at  the  time  we  saw  it,  and  when  no  great  quantity 
of  rain  had  fallen  recently  ? — Yes. 

7100.  All  the  three  houses  or  rooms  are  Avithout  any  through  ventilation  ? — There  is 
no  through  ventilation  in  any. 

7101.  But  all  the  houses  being  equally  ill-circumstnnced  in  respect  of  that  point,  the  two 
end  houses,  in  which  alone  the  cholera  mortality  occurred,  exhibited  obvious  sanitary  defects 
as  compared  with  the  middle  one? — Decidedly. 

7102.  That  is  to  sa,y,  the  end  walls  of  each  of  those  houses  in  which  the  mortality 
occurred  are  liable  to  be  saturated  or  wetted  with  water  which  will  be  very  for  from 
pure,  while  in  the  middle  house,  neither  of  whose  sides  are  liable  to  anything  of  that  kind, 
no  mortality  occurred? — No  mortalitj''  occiu-red. 

7103.  From  there  we  proceeded  to  Handysides  Entry,  which  is  immediately  at  the  back 
or  south  of  Denton  Chare,  which  is  at  the  back  or  south  of  CoUingwood  Street  ?— Yes. 

7104).  What  was  the  state  of  Handysides  Entry  when  we  saw  it  ? — A  very  filthy  state. 

7105.  From  there  we  went  into  another  entry  immediately  below? — Clogger's  Entry. 

7106.  And  that  was  still  more  beastly  than  the  other  ? — Decidedly  so ;  but  it  has  been 
improved  lately. 

7107.  (Mr.  Winter.)  Was  it  filthy  that  day  you  were  there  ? — Yes. 

7108.  Only  to  a  certain  point,  where  the  sewers  run  down  ;  there  was  no  excrement  on 
the  flags  ? — Not  at  the  east  end  of  the  entry. 

7109.  That  has  reference  only  to  one  part  Avhere  the  sewerage  is,  and  it  is  stopped  up? 
—Yes. 

7110.  Did  the  Commissioners  find  any  excrements  upon  the  fl-Jgs  in  any  other  part  of 
the  lane  ? — (Chaironan.)  I  do  not  think  we  did  at  the  eastern  or  entrance  part.  We  found 
it  damp  and  wet  and  in  a  stinking  condition,  the  whole  length  of  it,  although  it  was  only 
at  the  further  end  tluit  the  nuisance  was  so  very  great.  I  confess  I  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  made  sick  upon  the  spot. 

(Mr.  Winter.)  I  will  simply  say  that  the  state  of  things  there  has  not  been  made  by 
myself,  and  in  defence  of  my  position  I  may  say  it  has  been  the  gradual  Avork  perhaps  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years. 

7111.  (Chairman.)  You  stated  before  that  you  had  done  what  you  could  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  there  ;  1  am  now  only  putting  on  record  the  actual  facts  of 
the  case  as  we  found  them  after  your  efforts  at  improvement.  {To  Mr.  Sihhet.)  From 
there  we  Avent  into  another  entry  again  ?— We  went  into  the  Mill  Entry,  and  we  found  it 
considerably  Avorse  than  the  other  entries  that  we  Avere  in  before.  The  Mill  Entry  was 
decidedly  the  Avorst  entry  that  Ave  were  in. 

7112.  (Mr.  Baieman.)  I  have  been  into  most  of  the  Avorst  entries  in  Newcastle,  and 
Mill  Entry  Avas  decidedly  the  Avorst  I  haA^e  been  in  ;  Ave  never  got  to  the  end  ? — No,  jou 
were  perfectly  satisfied  Avithin  ten  or  twenty  yards  of  it. 

7113.  (Chairman)  From  there  Ave  crossed  over  to  Pudding  Chare,  and  having  Avalked 
up  the  whole  length  of  that,  we  turned  out  on  our  return  down  into  Kosemary  Lane  ? 
—Yes. 

7114.  Tliere  you  took  us  to  a  house  belonging  to  yourself,  in  which  eight  deaths  from 
cholera  had  occurred  during  the  late  epidemic  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  H.  Sibbet.        7115.  And  you  made  a  statement  to  us,  with  reference  to  the  measures  which 

  you  had  talcen  to  clean  up  the  house,  and  to  put  it  in  order  some  months  before  the 

■iOth  March  1854.   epidemic  ? — Just  so. 

7116.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  repeat  that  statement  now? — In  the  year  1852 
scarlet  fever  broke  out  in  this  house,  winch  was  entirely  inhabited  by  the  lowest  of  the 
Irish  community  that  we  could  boast  of  in  this  town.  Three  deaths  took  place  in  the 
house  from  scarlet  fever.  I  immediately  set  about  to  give  the  whole  of  the  tenantry 
notice  to  quit,  determined  if  possible  to  make  the  house  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  it  took 
me  four  weeks  before  I  could  get  them  all  out ;  and  then  I  locked  up  the  house,  fumigated 
it  with  charcoal,  brimstone,  and  quick-lime,  and  employed  the  necessary  tradesmen 
painters,  joiners,  and  bricklayers  to  put  the  house  into  a  proper  tenantable  state  of  repair,' 
which  cost  me  about  forty  pounds. 

7117.  In  respect  of  a  house  containing  sixteen  rooms  on  four  floors,  and  a  seventeenth 
behind  it  ? — Fifteen  in  the  house,  and  two  rooms  in  a  cottage  behind  ;  and  at  the  time 
the  scarlet  fever  broke  out,  there  were  twelve  families  occupying  this  house,  consisting  of 
seventy-four  individuals.  Immediately  after  I  got  the  work  done,  I  closed  up  the  house 
entirely.  I  got  it  painted,  and  had  everything  done  to  it  to  make  it  a  comfortable 
dwelling  for  the  working  classes  ;  and  I  kept  it  closed  for  three  months,  determined  to 
have  it  as  pure  as  I  possibly  could.  I  then,  towards  the  May  term,  let  it  into  tenements 
again,  and  the  first  floor,  consisting  of  four  rooms,  was  let  to  one  tenant,  whose  family 
consisted  of  five  persons  ;  the  second  floor  was  let  in  two  tenements  of  two  rooms  each 
and  the  occupants  consisted  of  eight  persons,  four  rooms  ;  the  third  floor  was  let  into  two 
tenements  of  two  rooms  each,  the  two  families  being  eight  persons  ;  the  fourth  flight 
into  two  tenements,  and  six  persons  occupied  the  three  rooms.  The  two  rooms  in  the 
yard  behind  were  let  to  one  family  consisting  of  four  individuals.  There  were  altogether 
thirty-one  human  beings  inhabiting  the  seventeen  rooms  of  that  house. 

7118.  Was  that  at  the  time  of  the  epidemic  ?— Just  before  the  epidemic  ;  and  it  was 
a  clean  comfortable  house,  for  I  took  particular  care  to  see  that  it  was  kept  clean. 

7119.  Of  those  thirty-one  people  inhabiting  seventeen  rooms  of  a  newly  painted 
and  cleansed  house,  eight  died  during  the  time  of  the  epidemic  ? — Eight  out  of  the 
thirty-one  died. 

7120.  What  followed ;  what  investigations  were  made,  and  what  facts  came  to  your 
knowledge  ? — Immediately  after  the  epidemic  was  over,  the  medical  gentlemen  waited 
upon  me  to  ascertain  if  I  would  give  my  consent  to  open  the  cellar,  to  see  if  they  could 
account  for  so  much  mortality ;  for  the  cellar  was  completely  built  up,  never  having  been 
made  use  of  for  a  long  time.  I  gave  my  consent,  and  sent  for  the  bricklayer  to  break 
down  the  doorway  and  the  front  window,  and  we  found  the  cellar  with  stagnant  water 
in  it  to  the  depth  of  from  tw  elve  to  fifteen  inches. 

7121.  Was  there  any  offensive  smell  from  that  water  ? — Yes. 

7122.  It  was  not  simply  pure  water? — No,  it  was  offensive  stagnant  water.  I 
immediately  set  to  work  and  employed  two  Irish  labourers,  and  it  took  them  three  or 
four  days  to  cai-ry  out  the  water.  We  had  to  bail  it  out  in  pails,  and  carry  it  out,  and 
throw  it  into  the  branch  drain  in  Rosemary  Lane.  After  that  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Wallace, 
the  town  surveyor,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  possible  that  this  house  could  be  drained. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  very  candid  in  the  matter.  He  said,  "  The  branch  drain  in  Eosemary 
"  Lane  is  above  the  level  of  your  cellar."  "  Well,  but,"  I  said,  "  I  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
"  carrying  a  drain  from  the  cellar  to  the  main  sewer  in  the  Pudding  Chare."  Mr.  Wallace's 
reply  was  that  he  was  in  the  same  predicament  with  the  Pudding  Chare  sewer  as  with  the 
branch  sewer,  namely,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  level  to  take  out  the  water  from 
the  cellar.  I  asked  him  what  I  was  to  do  ;  and  he  said  perhaps  the  Town  Improvement 
committee  might  take  it  into  their  heads  some  day  during  the  next  two  or  three  years 
to  relay  the  Pudding  Chare  sewer  so  that  it  might  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  that 
locality.  Since  then,  finding  tha.t  there  was  no  probability  of  any  improvement  there, 
I  have  got  the  cellar  floor  asphalted,  which  has  cost  me  between  51.  and  6Z.,  to  see  if  I 
could  possibly  abate  the  nuisance ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  am  in  the  same  predicament  as 
before.  It  does  not  come  through  the  asphalte,  but  comes  oozing  out  through  the  walls 
now. 

7123.  On  which  side? — The  backside.  I  cannot  trace  any  leakage  from  the  front 
street. 

7124.  There  is  no  leakage  that  you  knoAV  of  from  the  sewer  in  Rosemary  Lane  ? — No. 

7125.  Then  you  do  not  exactly  know  where  the  leakage  comes  from? — It  evidently 
comes  from  the  back  side,  and  the  side  next  the  public  house,  and  there  is  a  small  sewer 
from  the  back  yard  going  through  underneath  the  public  house  into  the  Pudding  Chare. 
I  liave  had  that  cleaned  out  once  since  the  epidemic,  and  got  it  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
relaid  to  avoid  any  water  coming  out  of  that  place,  but  still  it  gets  out  somewhere. 

7126.  From  thence  we  went  down  Rosemary  Lane? — Yes. 

7127.  Did  you  coUect  the  statistics  which  I  asked  you  for  ? — Yea 

71 28.  What  is  the  number  of  houses  in  Rosemary  Lane  ? — There  are  sixteen  houses 
altogether. 
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7129.  How  many  inhabitants  ?— 192  individuals  occupied  those  sixteen  houses,  and    Mr.  H.  Sibbet. 

sixteen  died  out  of  the  192  ;  that  is  one  in  twelve.    That  is  in  the  whole  of  Kosemary  - — ■ 
,                                       '                                                                                         10th  March  1854. 
Lane.   

7130.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Including  your  own  house  1 — Yes. 

The  witness  here  delivered  in  the  following  paper : 

Population  and  Cholera  Mortality  Return  for  Rosemary  Lane,  in  the  Parish  of 

St.  John,  1853. 


^lenentients. 

liooms. 

1  ■ 

X  opul&tion 

TiciQ  the 

No.  1  House  empty 

£u    XiUUofc!  ■ 

« 

16 

J-  \J 

20 

2 

5,    3  Cottage 

■  2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

3 

6 

„    6  House 

2 

8 

14 

7             -       -  - 

1 

4 

6 

»    8  „ 

1 

4 

7 

1 

9                  -  - 

10 

16 

28 

1 

»  10     „       -      .  - 

1 

9 

6 

»  11  „ 

1 

4 

10 

„  12     „       -       -  - 

1 

5 

5 

j>  13  „ 

1 

5 

6 

„  14  House  and  Cottage 

8 

17 

31 

8 

„  15  House 

6 

9 

29 

2 

5>  16     „    -          -  - 

1 

7 

13 

16 

46 

111 

192 

16 

Houses  occupied  by  single  families  in  the  parish  of  St.  John 
Houses  let  into  tenements   -  -  -  -  - 

Occupiers  of  one  room  ----- 
Occupiers  of  two  rooms  - 


-  410 

-  412 

-  901 

-  414 


7131.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  know  what  was  the  mortality  of  the  whole  of  St.  John's 
parish  ? — The  total  mortality  was  229. 

7132.  Out  of  what  population? — Out  of  9,858,  which  is  one  in  every  forty-three. 

7133.  Have  you  any  further  information  to  offer  ? — Nothing  further  than  in  respect  of 
the  Whittle  Dean  water.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  cannot  be  better  supplied  than 
we  are  from  the  Whittle  Dean  water.  I  drank  the  Whittle  Dean  water  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  epidemic  without  any  disease  befalling  me.  I  have  a  stand  pipe  in  my  own 
back  yard,  and  I  drank  it  even  when  it  was  mixed  with  the  Tyne  water,  and  never  felt 
any  inconvenience  from  it. 

7134.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Did  you  filter  it  before  you  drank  it  ? — No,  I  drew  it  fresh  from 
the  tap  and  consumed  it.  I  even  was  at  the  expense  of  buying  a  filter,  and  only  had  it 
in  use  one  week,  till  my  family  declared  against  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

7135.  (Mr.  Toiun  Clerk.)  I  think  you  say  you  did  not  bring  this  drainage  grievance 
before  the  Town  Improvement  committee  themselves  ? — No,  but  I  waited  upon  the  town 
surveyor  in  two  instances,  and  explained  to  him  the  position  that  I  was  in,  and  the  anxiety 
that  I  felt  to  have  the  place  properly  drained  ;  and  when  I  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wallace,  I  thought  that  perhaps  he  might  be  induced  to  lay  it  before  the  committee. 

7136.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Oliver.)  I  think  you  state,  on  behalf  of  the  clerk  to  the  board 
of  guardians,  that  the  cholera  map  to  which  allusion  was  made  by  Dr.  Gavin,  and  which 
was  then  stated  to  be  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  guardians,  has  not  been  completed  ? 
— It  has  not. 

7137.  Did  we  rightly  understand  you  to  say,  when  we  saw  you  in  Gateshead,  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  materials  for  the  preparation  of  that  map,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
prepared  ? — It  was  found  impracticable  to  prepare  it,  the  only  existing  plan  being  too 
small  to  show  the  localities  of  the  deaths. 

7138.  The  best  map  of  Newcastle  in  existence  was  on  too  small  a  scale  to  enable  you 
to  lay  down  the  deaths  as  thickly  as  they  occurred  ? — Exactly  so  ;  but  we  have  a  table 
prepared,  shewing  the  number  of  deaths  in  every  street  and  lane  in  the  town,  and  that  is  yi^g  po*;,  p.  469. 
in  the  printer's  hands  at  present ;  in  a  few  days  we  shall  have  a  number  of  copies 

printed. 

7139.  Does  that  table  also  contain  statements  of  the  population?- — It  does,  with  the 
rates  of  mortality  in  each  parish. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFOEE  THE 


Mr.  B,  Warden. 


iOth  March  1854. 


Mr.  Egbert  Warden,  examined. 

7140.  (Chairmmi.)  You  are  the  foreman  of  some  manufactory  here,  are  you  not  ? — No, 
I  am  a  mechanic  employed  in  Mr.  Stephenson's  manufactory,  and  the  object  of  my 
attending  here  at  present  is  to  furnish  you  with  some  evidence  from  the  committee  of 
tlie  Central  Union  of  Benefit  Societies.  A  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Netvcastle  Chronicle 
some  few  weeks  ago,  relative  to  a  conversation  which  had  taken  place  between 
yourself  and  Mr.  Kerss,  the  secretary  of  that  union,  and  of  which  the  members  of  the 
committee  had  not  been  aware  ;  and  at  the  quarterly  meeting  they  came  to  the  decission 
that  the  I'eturns  sought  for  should  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Kerss,  leaving  the  question 
of  any  remuneration  to  Mr.  Kerss  entirely  in  your  hands.  Whether  or  not,  however, 
we  liave  now  prepared  those  returns  for  you,  and  shall  be  happy  to  submit  them  as 
evidence. 

7141.  You  were  not  present  when  I  previously  stated  what  had  happened? — No. 

7142.  The  facts  are  simply  these :  Mr.  Kerss  came  to  me,  and  after  giving  me  the 
information  in  outHne,  introduced  the  question  of  remuneration.  I  asked  him  what  he 
wanted,  and  he  would  not  give  a  distinct  answer.  At  last  I  stated  that  although  in  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind,  instituted  by  the  Government  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  it  would  generally  be  expected  that  tlie  inhabitants,  who  had  any 
evidence  to  give,  would  tender  it  without  asking  any  pecuniary  remuneration,  still  that  it 
seemed  to  me  quite  firir  that  at  all  events  a  pei'son  in  his  rank  of  life  should  lose  no 
money,  owing  to  his  having  devoted  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  Commission,  and  that 
we  should  be  happy  to  replace  any  sum  of  money  that  lie  might  in  that  way  have  lost 
from  applying  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  public,  instead  of  applying  it  to  his  o^^m 
purposes.  We  entered  into  detail,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  been  engaged  three  or  four 
days  at  it,  that  he  earned  about  twenty  shillings  a  week,  and  after  considerable  hesitation 
that  he  wanted  five  pounds  or  six  pounds  remuneration,  saying,  that  he  had  incurred 
considerable  expenses,  taking  a  drop  here  and  a  drop  there,  and  so  on.  I  said  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  I  have  anything  to  do  with  sanctioning  any  such  amount  of  remu- 
neration ;  that  it  would  render  me  liable  to  a  charge  of  manufacturing  evidence,  and  that 
it  would  utterly  damage  the  value  of  his  evidence  ;  whereupon  he  said,  that  in  that  case  he 
could  not  be  at  any  further  trouble  or  expense  in  that  matter,  but  that  he  would  give  me  v/hat 
information  he  had  already  obtained  for  nothing,  and  on  that  understanding  he  left  me. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  on  reconsideration,  he  could  not 
aff'ord  to  do  so  lor  less  than  the  amxOimt  of  remuneration  that  he  had  originally  named, 
and  that  he  hoped  I  would  re-consider  my  decision  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have 
taken  no  steps  in  the  matter  ? — You  will  understand  then  the  nature  of  my  position. 
When  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  committee  took  place,  they  resolved  that  the  returns 
should  be  furnished  to  you  ;  they  being  of  opinion  that  they  were  of  essential  importance 
as  tending  to  show  the  excess  of  expenditure  caused  by  the  cholera  amongst  a  class  of 
the  community,  namely,  working  men,  and  that  you  might  not  possibly  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  that  information  from  any  other  quarter. 

7143.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  the  evidence  from  you,  if  you  as  chairman  of 
the  Central  Union  of  Benefit  Societies  will  put  it  in  ;  but  I  confess  that,  after  what  passed 
between  myself  and  Mr.  Kerss,  I  am  not  anxious  to  take  any  evidence  from  Mr.  Kerss 
himself  ? — I  submit  the  evidence  then.    Mr.  Kerss  has  prepared  it. 

7144.  What  is  the  number  of  benefit  societies  included  in  your  central  union  ? — Tlie 
number,  I  believe,  for  the  present  year,  is  138,  but  we  have  obtained  returns  from  210 
societies.  We  were  not  particular  as  to  whether  they  were  enrolled  in  the  central  union  or 
not ;  our  sole  object  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  as  correct  a  return,  and  from  as  many 
societies  as  possible. 

7145.  Are  there  as  many  as  210  benefit  societies  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead? — There 
ai"e  more  than  that ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  returns  from  all. 

7146.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  How  man}'  more  do  you  think  there  are  ? — I  should  say,  in 
round  numbers,  there  are  at  least  thirty  or  forty  more. 

7147.  That  would  make,  in  the  whole,  about  250  benefit  societies  in  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  ? — Yes.  A  gentleman  here  goes  above  me ;  he  says  there  are  one  hundred 
more. 

7148.  (OJiairmcm.)  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  number  of  members  enrolled  in  your 
1 38  societies  ? — We  have.  Perhaps  I  may  state  that  the  manner  in  which  the  return 
has  been  made  out  is  this  :  We  have  got  the  names  of  the  societies,  the  number  of  their 
members,  and  the  amounts  paid  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  November, 
and  December  1853.  We  have  summed  up  the  gross  amount,  or  the  total  expenditure, 
which  we  can  give  to  you.  The  name  of  the  secretary  is  also  given,  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence,  I  presume  ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

7149.  Do  you  put  in  this  table  as  evidence  ? — Yes. 

7150.  The  details  from  which  ifc  has  been  compiled  having  been  furnished  to  you  by 
the  secretaries  of  each  of  the  societies  as  correct  ? — Yes. 
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A  Table  of  the  Expenditure  of  Benefit  Societies  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  with  the  ^' 

Number  of  31  embers  for  the  folloiulng  years,  ending  in  August  in  each  year,  10th  March  1854. 


Years. 

No.  of  Societies 

M  ni"i^llo(l   111  iTiii/^ii 
Jw^llltJlidL   111  WllKJIli 
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19 

10 

1846 

66 
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10 

0 
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75 
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9 

9 

1848 

91 
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2,541 

1 

7 

1849 
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6,569 

3,803 

12 

6 

1850 

111 

6,139 

2,796 

4 

10 

1851 

111 

5,724 

2,394 

9 

11 

1852 

132 

5,307 

2,304 

4 

7 

1853 

138 

5,755 

2486 

8 

11 

For  the  four 

months,  Septemb( 

jr,  October,  No- 

vember,  and  December,  1853,  including  the 

cholera  time, 

210  Societies,  consisting  of  9,797  members,  paid 

4,189 

1 

5 

24,659 

3 

4 

7151.  We  cannot,  I  see,  accurately  compare  the  expenditures  of  the  several  periods 
mentioned  in  this  table,  because  the  numbers  of  the  societies  in  each  year  enrolled  in  the 
central  union  and  of  their  members  varies  very  considerably ;  but  I  notice  that  the 
expenditure  seems  to  vary  pretty  much  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  members  ? — The 
greatest  expenditure  there  set  down  for  any  whole  year  is  for  1849,  when  the  greatest 
number  of  members  also  is  recorded,  3,803L  having  been  spent  by  and  among  6,569 
members.  The  next  greatest  expenditure  also  took  place  when  the  next  greatest 
number  of  members  was  enrolled,  viz.,  in  1850,  when  2,796^.  was  expended  among  6,139 
members ;  while  in  the  four  several  years,  1848,  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  during  which  the 
number  of  members  was  lower,  and  fluctuated  between  5,755  and  5,307,  the  expenditure 
was  also  lower,  and  fluctuated  between  2,541/.  and  2,304^. 

7152.  We  will  assume,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  coming  to  a  rough  conclusion,  that,  in 
the  twelve  months  between  August  1852  and  August  1853,  the  expenditure  of  aU  the 
benefit  societies  varied  with  the  number  of  their  members  :  on  which  assumption  would 
follow  that,  as  the  nearly  5,800  members  of  the  138  enrolled  societies  spent  in  that  time 
nearly  2,500^.,  the  nearly  9,800  members  ot  the  210  enrolled  and  unenrolled  societies 
must  have  spent  about  4,200Z.  in  the  same  twelve  months  ? — I  dare  say  you  are  right. 

7153.  But  then  also  those  210  societies  actually  spent  4,189Z.  among  their  9,797 
members  in  the  last  four  months  of  1853  ? — Yes. 

7154.  Whence  would  appear  that  they  actually  spent  very  nearly  as  much  in  the  last  four 
months  of  1853  as,  according  to  our  computation,  they  are  likely  to  have  spent  in  the 
whole  twelve  months  preceding  ? — So  it  would  seem. 

7155.  Whereas,  in  those  four  months,  being  but  the  third  of  a  twelvemonth  (if  we 
assume  the  expenditure  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  seasons  of  the  year),  tliey 
ought  only  to  have  expended  the  third  of  4,200^.,  or  1,400L? — Yes,  according  to  that 
way  of  calculating. 

7156.  And  consequently,  as  they  ought  (according  to  our  computation)  to  have  spent 
only  J  ,400Z.  in  an  average  four  months,  and  did  actually  spend  nearly  4,200Z.  in  the  last 
four  months  of  1853,  including  the  period  of  the  late  cholera  epidemic,  we  may  roughly 
set  down  2,800^.  as  the  pecuniary  loss  to  those  210  societies  and  its  members,  from  the 
late  outbreak  of  cholera  ? — Yes.  I  am  reminded,  however,  that  there  are  some  societies 
comprising  a  great  number  of  members,  from  whom  we  have  not  received  returns,  so  that 
the  total  loss  would  be  greater. 

7157.  You  have  got  returns  from  the  most  important  ones,  I  suppose  ? — I  should  think 
we  have,  but  still  there  are  societies  comprising  a  large  number  on  their  books,  from  whom 
we  have  received  no  returns. 

71 58.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Of  course  you  can  form  no  estimate  as  to  the  expenditure  by 
them  ? — No,  not  without  some  better  information  than  I  at  present  possess. 

7159.  Taking  the  2,800Z.  as  the  apparent  excess  during  the  four  months  of  the  cholera, 
that  would,  however,  be  considerably  under  the  actual  expense  of  all  the  benefit  societies 
on  that  head  ? — T  believe  several  of  those  societies  were  so  far  exhausted  that  they  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  it.  You  will  be  aware  that  they  continue  in  existence  for  twelve 
months  generally,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  divide  tlie  profits,  and  commence  a  new 
year.  Some  of  them,  however,  I  know  I  am  correct  in  saying,  are  even  now  paying  up 
the  debt  which  they  have  incurred  during  the  time  of  the  cholera,  and  some  of  them  have 
ceased  to  exist  altogether. 

7160.  (Chairman.)  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Working  Man's  Sanitary  Association 
in  1847  ? — I  was  ;  I  was  secretary  of  the  association  for  some  time, 
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Mr.  R.  Warden.  7161.  Did  you  pay  attention  to  ttie  condition  of  the  town  at  that  time,  especially  as 
  '        regards  the  dwellings  of  your  fellow  workmen  ? — I  did. 

10th  March  1854.      7162,  With  reference,  then,  to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  here  generally, 

'  ' —      supposing  you  were  to  take  the  houses  of  the  working  classes  here,  and  to  put  them  into 

good  condition  this  day — I  mean,  to  provide  their  houses  with  proper  privy,  ash-pit,  and 
other  domestic  accommodation — and  to  cleanse  a,nd  purify  them  to-day,  what  would  be 
the  state  of  those  houses  generally,  say  a  month  hence  ? — I  am  aware  that  several 
instances  might  be  adduced  of  a  good  deal  of  apathy  in  respect  of  such  matters  on  the 
part  of  the  working  classes.  There  are  some  such  instances  ;  but  I  should  think,  speaking 
generally,  that  you  would  find  them  pay  attention  to  their  own  comfort  and  cleanliness, 
and  to  the  means  which  they  had  at  their  disposal  foi'  keeping  tliose  places  cleanly  and  in 
order. 

7163.  Some  of  them,  you  say,  would  be  filthy  again  before  long? — Some  of  them 
would,  no  doubt,  but  not  speaking  generally. 

7164.  Would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be  a  large  proportion  ? — No. 

7165.  {Mr.  Batevnan.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  native  population  of  the  place? — I 
speak  of  the  native  population  generally. 

7166.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Do  you  speak  of  the  imported  Irish  as  well  as  of  the  native 
population  ? — No.  I  confine  my  remarks  principally  to  the  native  population.  I  may 
state  that,  during  an  inspection  which  I  made  of  the  town  in  connection  with  the 
Working  Man's  Sanitary  Association  in  1847,  and  again  in  1849,  I  found  that^  in  a  good 
many  cases,  in  fact  in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  facilities  presented  themselves  for 
working  men  or  their  families  keeping  themselves  cleanly  and  in  order,  they  took 
advantage  of  those  facilities  ;  but  where  the  district  happened  to  be  a  filthy  one,  of 
course  I  could  hardly  expect  it. 

7167.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  found  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  internal  condition  of  their 
dwellings  produced  by  the  external  condition  of  the  premises  around  them  ? — Yes. 

7168.  {Chairman)  Speaking  of  the  working  men  of  the  town  as  a  body,  do  you  think 
that  any  considerable  proportion  of  them  feel  an  interest  in  sanitary  questions,  and  are 
aware  of  the  bearing  of  them  generally  ? — I  think  a  considerable  portion  of  them  are  ; 
and  I  reason  so  from  the  fact  of  the  association,  with  which  I  was  connected  at  one  time, 
having  numbered  about  300  members,  although  we  had  but  a  small  place  of  meeting, 
and  had  a  very  small  library  of  books  at  the  time. 

7169.  Do  you  think  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  working  population  are  aHve 
to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  existing  state  of  things  ? — They  are.  I  hear  numerous 
complaints  made  by  them  every  day  of  the  evils  which  they  are  compelled  to  suff'er  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulations  of  refuse  of  various  kinds  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
dwellings,  and  of  the  great  difiiculty  which  they  experience  in  getting  them  removed. 
There  is  no  possibility  often  of  having  them  removed,  and  they  always  have  to  do  so  at 
their  own  expense. 

7170.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  in  which  bodies  of  the  labouring  population 
have  made  any  representations  to  the  local  authorities  upon  these  points  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  instances  of  bodies  of  them  having  done  so,  but  I  have  liad  complaints 
made  by  individuals  to  myself,  while  ofiiciating  as  secretary  to  the  Working  Man's 
Sanitary  Association,  of  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  and  the  district  m  which  they 
lived. 

7171.  I  mean  deputations  of  any  numbers  of  them  to  any  of  the  local  authorities  ? — 
I  was  a  member  of  one  such  deputation  myself,  which  waited  upon  the  authorities  oi 
the  town. 

7172.  At  what  time  might  tliat  be?— In  1848,  I  think. 

.  7173.  What  was  the  object  of  the  deputation  ? — The  object  was  to  represent  to  the 
authorities  the  necessity  of  using  some  means  to  complete  the  drainage  or  render  the 
drainage  more  eflacient ;  and  the  reason,  principally,  that  we  took  an  interest  in  the 
matter  was  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  our  fellow  workmen  at  the  time  unem- 
ployed and  out  of  work,  and  we  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  employing  them  in  a 
labour  of  that  kind. 

7174.  Were  you  one  of  the  same  deputation  to  which  Mr.  Currie  alluded  ? — I  was. 

7175.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  than  that  one  ;  he  alluded  to  one  such  deputation 
and  to  one  meeting  in  the  Guildhall ;  do  you  know  of  any  other  instance  ? — I  was  a 
member  of  another  deputation  which  met  some  of  the  authorities,  not  in  the  council 
chamber,  but  in  a  room  at  the  foot  of  the  Side,  which  was  then  used  for  holding  the 
meetings  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association. 

7176.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  that  meeting  was  ? — It  was  about  1847,  the 
one  that  I  now  speak  of,  and  for  the  purpose  of  representing  to  some  of  the  authorities 
who  were  there  present,  although  it  was  not  a  meeting  composed  entirely  of  the  autho- 
rities, the  necessity  of  taking  some  efficient  steps  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
dwelHngs  of  the  poor  generally. 

7177.  But  since  1848  you  do  not  know  of  any  such? — I  do  not  know  of  any  deputa- 
tions which  have  waited  upon  the  authorities  since  1848. 

7178.  About  that  time,  say  1847-8,  the  railway  company  were  efiecting  a  considerable 
destruction  of  houses  then  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  I  would  ask  your  opinion 
upon  this  point.    A  certain  number  having  then  been  destroyed,  do  you  think  that  an 
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equal  or  greater  number  of  houses,  suitable  for  the  habitation  of  the  labouring  classes,    Mr.  R.  Warden. 

has  since  been  built  within  the  old  municipal  borough  ? — I  think  that  the  destruction  of   

property  which  took  place  at  that  time  tended  to  throw  a  great  many  of  those  individuals   10th  March  1854. 

out  of  houses  of  the  kind  which  was  convenient  for  them  ;  probably  more  convenient,  

although  situated  in  a  bad  locality  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  am  positive  I  may  say  more  convenient, 
than  those  which  they  now  inhabit.  Houses  of  a  like  description  to  the  same  number, 
or  anything  like  it,  have  not  since  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working 
classes,  and  I  think  they  have  suffered  considerably  in  consequence,  and  that  overcrowding 
is  taking  place  to  a  very  great  extent  from  the  want  of  accommodation  consequent  upon 
the  removal. 

7179.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  house  accommodation  for  the  working  classes 
at  the  time  of  the  epidemic  in  1853  was  greater  or  less,  proportionately,  than  it  had  been 
in  1847  ? — I  believe  it  was  less. 

7180.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  think  there  was  more  overcrowding  in  1853  than  there  was 
at  any  previous  period  ? — I  think  so. 

7181.  (Chairman.)  Just  at  the  time  of  the  railway  operations  there  would  have  been 
a  great  temporary  overcrowding,  no  doubt,  from  the  railway  labourers  who  were  brought 
into  the  town,  the  masons,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

7182.  But  taking  the  time  just  anterior  to  the  coming  in  and  going  away  again  of  all 
those  railway  labourers,  you  think  that  the  overcrowding  in  1853  was  greater  tlian  it  had 
been  some  six  or  seven  years  before  ? — I  should  say  it  was  equal,  if  not  greater  at  all 
events,  greater  I  should  say. 

7183.  Have  any  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  were  dispossessed  of  their  houses 
in  the  borough  been  obliged  to  go  into  the  suburbs  to  find  accommodation  ? — There  are  a 
good  many  of*  them  that  have  had  to  do  so,  and  the  want  of  proper  accommodation  for 
workmen  in  the  vicinity  of  these  manufactories  is  somewhat  felt ;  they  have  a  considerable 
distance  in  some  cases  to  go  to  obtain  a  house  in  any  way  fit  for  them. 

7184.  All  who  were  dispossessed  of  their  habitations  in  the  borough  then  were  not 
crowded  into  the  houses  already  in  the  borough,  some  will  have  gone  out  into  the  suburbs? 
— They  have.  Speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  houses  at  that  time  I  maystate  that  during 
one  of  the  years  to  which  I  allude,  namely  1849,  the  town  was  visited  by  Mr.  Rawlinson 
of  the  Board  of  Health ;  and  a  deputation  of  the  W orking  Man's  Sanitary  Association 
waited  upon  that  gentleman  and  presented  a  report  to  him.  The  substance  of  that  report 
you  will  find  in  a  newspaper  of  the  time  (handing  the  same  to  the  Commissioners), 

7185.  Were  you  one  of  the  committee  who  presented  that  report  ? — I  was. 

7186.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)    Who  composed  the  report  for  them  ? — Mr.  Eennie  ;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Working  Man's  Sanitary  Association. 

7187.  (Chairman.)  And  he  and  you  presented  the  report? — Yes. 

7188.  (Mr.  Toiun  Clerk.)  Is  Mr.  Rennie  here? — He  is  not  here,  he  was  treasurer  of  that 
association. 

7189.  (Chairman?)  Do  you  remember  whether  these  parts  of  the  densely  populated 
districts,  which  were  then  alluded  to  as  very  deficient  in  sanitary  regulations,  were  parts 
inhabited  by  the  members  of  the  society  themselves,  and  which  they  spoke  of  from 
personal  knowledge  ? — Part  of  them  were ;  many  of  them  lived  in  the  districts  to  which 
they  spoke. 

7190.  Do  you  remember  what  particular  districts  were  thus  alluded  to? — The  western 
suburb  principally,  I  think.  Buckingham  Street,  Tindal  Street,  Blenheim  Street, 
Blandford  Street,  and  the  streets  in  that  vicinity.  A  great  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  lived  there. 

7191.  What  improvement  has  taken  place  in  that  locality  since  ? — I  believe  Buckingham 
Street  has  been  paved  since  then,  and  probably  Blandtbrd  Street  has  been  partly  paved 
since  then,  if  not  altogether.  The  only  diff'erence  whicn  I  can  recollect  is  in  the  paving 
of  the  district ;  it  is  somewhat  better  paved  than  it  was  at  that  time,  but  the  house 
accommodation  is  in  no  way  improved. 

7192.  And  they  have  got  no  additional  privies   or  ash-pits? — IN  one  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

7193.  Are  the  privies  and  ash-pits  generally  kept  in  a  better  condition  tlian  they  used 
to  be  ? — I  cannot  see  a  great  deal  of  difference.  I  have  an  opportunity  of  course  of  being 
in  districts  inhabited  by  my  fellow  workmen,  and  I  find  that  at  all  events  there  is  an 
equal  want  of  accommodation.  They  are  equally  tardy  in  removing  those  nuisances 
now  as  they  were  at  that  time. 

7194.  Are  the  streets  better  scavenged  than  they  were? — Yes;  I  think  generally 
speaking  they  are. 

7195.  What  is  the  state  of  the  interior  of  the  dwellings .;  are  they  cleaner  and  more 
wholesome  than  they  used  to  be  ?— Not  much. 

7196.  I  mean  the  passages,  staircases,  and  so  on  ? — No. 

7197.  They  have  not  been  very  frequently  whitewashed  and  purified,  have  they  ? — In 
some  districts  ;  but  not  in  that  district  to  which  I  allude,  the  western  suburb. 

7198.  In  the  other  districts  to  which  you  allude,  on  what  occasions  have  you  known 
them  to  be  whitewashed  and  purified  and  put  in  order  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  instance 
in  which  there  was  a  general  whitewashing  of  a  district. 
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Mr.  JR.  Warden       7199.  But  of  the  worst  houses  in  a  district  or  in  a  street? — I  believe  during  the 

  worst  of  the  last  epidemic  there  were  some  instances,  but  not  generally.    Some  landlords 

lOth  Marcu  1854).  ^q. 

— — —   7200.  Between  the  cholera  visitation  of  1849  and  the  cholera  visitation  of  1853,  can 

you  remember  any  instances  in  which,  to  your  knowledge,  half  a  dozen  houses  were 
whitewashed  and  purified  and  made  clean  and  wholesome  ? — I  cannot  call  to  my 
recollection  any  in  that  district. 

7201.  in  Pandon  and  Sandgate,  or  any  other  district,  can  you  remember  any  houses 
which  were  purified  and  whitewashed  between  the  cholera  visitation  of  1849  and  the 
cholera  visitation  of  1853  1 — No,  I  cannot. 

7202.  The  only  instances,  as  I  understand  you,  in  which  you  do  remember  such 
whitewashing  and  purifying,  were  under  the  pressure  oi  an  epidemic  ? — Yes. 

7203.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk)  You  do  not  go  much  into  Sandgate  or  Pandon,  do  you  ?—  It 
is  a  district  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  go  through  very  frequently. 

7204.  (Chairman.)  Has  "the  ventilation  of  these  districts,"  of  which  you  complained, 
with  respect  to  "  the  admission  of  light  and  air,"  been  very  materially  improved  ? — No  ; 
I  think  not. 

7205.  And  how  is  it  now,  as  to  "  the  accumulations  of  filth  and  refuse  of  every 
"  description  in  the  streets  and  yards"  of  which  you  here  speak  ? — There  is  not  such  an 
accumulation  of  filth  in  the  streets,  in  consequence  of  some  of  them,  as  1  previously 
stated,  having  been  paved  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  yards  is  not  much  improved. 

7206.  Yards  and  entries,  which  are  not  public  highways  and  public  thoroughfares  ? — 
They  are  not  much  improved.  There  are  accumulations  of  refuse  of  various  kinds 
there. 

7207.  Then  you  allude  to  "  certain  new  streets  which  present  outwardly  a  more  neat 
"  appearance  ;"  but  you  say  that  "  the  internal  arrangements  "  for  ashes,  refuse,  and  so 
on,  "are  bad  and  detrimental  to  health."  Has  any  material  improvement  that  you 
know  of  taken  place  in  those  respects  ? — I  should  say  there  is  not  much  improvement 
there ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  that  a  good  many  of  the  houses  in  those  streets 
which  at  that  time  were  occupied  by  single  families  are  now  let  out  as  tenemented 
houses. 

7208.  They  have  passed  from  the  condition  of  self-contained  houses  to  that  of 
tenemented  houses.  You  then  make  allusions  to  the  kitchens  being  "  several  feet  below 
"  the  level  of  the  street,  and  consequently  damp  and  unhealthy."  Have  you  known 
many  of  those  cellar  kitchens  to  be  shut  up  and  closed  as  unfit  for  dwelling-places  ? — 
There  have  been  some  in  the  eastern  district  of  the  town,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  in 
the  western. 

7209.  I  mean  previously  to  the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
that  were  closed  up  as  unfit  for  habitation  previously. 

7210.  At  the  end  of  this  report  the  committee  of  the  Working  Man's  Sanitary  and 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  suggest  the  propriety  of  converting  some  buildings  in  the 
town  into  lodging-houses,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  productive  of  so  much  good  in 
London,  termed  model  lodging-houses  ;  has  anything  of  that  kind  been  carried  out  ? 
—No. 

7211.  Are  you  stiU  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  the  working  classes 
generally  to  have  had  such  lodging-houses  provided  for  them  if  possible  ? — Speaking  from 
my  own  personal  experience  and  my  knowledge  of  many  of  them  with  whom  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  conversing,  I  should  say  that  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  such 
a  building  as  that  had  it  been  constructed. 

7212.  Would  they  have  been  content  to  pay  a  little  higher  rent  to  get  a  healthier 
habitation  ? — Yes,  they  would. 

7213.  You  spoke  just  now  of  your  having  a  difficulty  in  getting  ash-pits  and  privies 
emptied  and  accumulations  and  so  on  removed;  has  that  difficulty  been  felt  seriously? 
— Working  in  an  extensive  manufactory  where  so  many  men  are  employed,  I  speak  with- 
out exaggeration  when  I  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  week  but  what  I  hear  some  of  my 
fellow  workmen  making  complaints  of  the  inability  which  they  have  of  getting  those 
places  cleaned  out  and  removed. 

7214.  They  do  not  know  any  parties  to  whom  to  apply  officially  to  get  the  thing  done? 
— They  do  not.    I  may  state  that  some  of  them,  who  were  aware  that  I  was  about  to  be  | 
present  here,  said  that  they  hoped  I  would  advert  particularly  to  the  fact  of  the  great  j 
inconvenience  which  they  suffered  from  the  circumstance  of  those  places  being  in  such  a 
bad  condition. 

7215.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  what  Mr.  Wallace  has  stated  to  us  in  evidence  already, 
that  they  are  now  preparing  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  system  which,  no  doubt,  will 
act  beneficially  in  that  respect  ? — I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  great 

•  ftvils  which  we  working  men  have  to  suffer.    We  are  willing  to  pay  for  those  things,  but  j 
we  sometimes  cannot  get  them  done  anyhow.  i 

7216.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would  like  to  make  any  observation, 
water,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — With  regard  to  the  water  I  may  state  that  during  the 
time  of  the  cholera,  and  in  fact  before,  we  were  not  in  the  habit,  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment in  which  I  am  employed  in  the  manufactory,  of  making  use  of  it  j  we  could  not 
make  use  of  it. 
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7217.  Do  you  ordinarily  use  the  Wliittle  Dean  water  there? — Yes,  it  is  supplied  to  the  Mr.  R.  Warden. 
manufactory,  and  we  commonly  use  it.  — • 

7218.  But  during  the  last  summer,  as  you  said,  for  some  time  before  and  during  the    10th  March  1854. 
epidemic  you  did  not  use  it  ? — No,  we  sent  out  of  the  manufactory  to  obtain  water  to  ■■  ■ 
drink  ;  we  were  allowed  to  do  so. 

7219.  What  objections  did  you  see  to  the  water? — The  objections  that  the  men  had  to 
it  commonly  were  that  they  considered  that  both  the  taste  and  the  smell  were  so 
particularly  disagreeable  that  it  was  unfit  to  drink;  None  of  the  workmen  would  use  it 
if  they  possibly  could  help  it. 

7220.  Did  you  ever  smell  anything  offensive  about  it  yourself? — Yes,  that  it  had  a 
peculiar  smell. 

7221.  Was  it  offensive  as  well  as  peculiar  ? — Yes,  offensive,  nauseous. 

7222.  Could  you  form  any  judgment  as  to  what  that  smell  arose  from? — I  was  given 
to  understand  that  the  Whittle  Dean  water  company  vv^ere  drawing  a  certain  supply  of 
water  from  the  Tyne,  and  knowing  the  source  from  which  they  derived  it  I  concluded 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  abominable  condition  of  the  river  at  the  place  from  which 
it  was  drawn. 

7223.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Did  you  ever  at  any  previous  time  see  the  water  in  a  similar 
condition,  or  was  your  objection  to  it  confined  to  last  summer  nnly  ? — There  was  one  time 
before,  I  forget  how  long  it  is  ago,  but  I  recollect  one  time  when  it  was  particularly  dis- 
coloured, not  so  highly  coloured  however  as  it  was  during  last  summer,  nor  was  tlie  smell 
equally  offensive  ;  there  was  no  smell  at  all  in  fact  before. 

7224.  (GJiairman.)  Did  you  ever  perceive  anything  offensive  to  the  smell  before?  — 
Never  till  last  summer. 

7225.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Where  do  you  live  yourself? — -I  live  in  Gateshead  myself  at 
present. 

7226.  Did  you  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  ? — I  lived  in  Gateshead  at  the  time  of  the 
cholera. 

7227.  Did  you  find  the  water  bad  at  your  own  house  during  that  period  ? — Yes,  just 
the  same. 

7228.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  notice  the  smell  at  the  manufactory  in  Newcastle  as  well 
as  in  Gateshead  ? — Ves. 

7229.  Did  you  notice  any  difference  between  the  quality  of  the  water  in  Newcastle  and 
in  Gateshead  ? — I  did  not  perceive  any. 

7230.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Referring  to  the  expenditure  of  the  benefit  societies,  does  this  sura 
to  the  end  of  the  year  represent  the  whole  charge  which  has  come  upon  the  benefit 
societies  so  far  as  they  are  here  included  ? — Yes. 

7231.  (Chairman.)   This  heading  of  "  sick  and  funeral  money  "  includes  all  your 
expenses  ? — Yes. 

7232.  You  pay  a  man  so  much  a  week  when  sick  and  unable  to  work  ;  and  you  also 
pay  so  much  for  each  funeral,  and  that  includes  the  whole  of  your  expenses  ? — Yes,  the 
whole. 

7233.  The  210  societies  have  had  no  expenses  which  are  not  represented  there? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of 

7234.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Does  this  paper  include  the  expenses  only  of  the  individual 
members,  or  of  their  wives  and  their  children  also  ? — It  includes  any  member  of  the 
family  who  may  have  died.  When  a  man  is  a  member  of  one  of  tho;^e  societies  he  is 
allowed  4/.  for  his  own  funeral  money,  3^.  for  his  wife,  and  20.s'.  for  a  child  under  14  yeai'S 
of  age. 

7235.  And  attendance  for  sickness  to  every  member  of  his  family  ? — No,  no  medical 
attendance. 

7236.  Merely  for  the  funerals  of  the  members  of  his  family  ? — Merely  that. 

7237.  Any  sum  for  medical  attendance  to  himself  ? — He  has  generally  five  shillings  a 
week  allowed  him  for  thirteen  weeks. 

7238.  For  medical  attendance? — He  may  dispose  of  it  as  he  thinks  proper,  but  that  is 
paid  to  him ;  it  is  the  allowance  given  to  him  in  consequence  of  sickness. 

7239.  (Chairman.)  In  consequence  of  being  sick  and  unable  to  work  you  give  him  a 
certain  sum  for  so  many  weeks  ?— Yes,  thirteen  weeks  at  five  shillings,  thirteen  weeks  at 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  I  believe,  and  twenty-six  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 

7240.  And  he  may  spend  that  weekly  allowance  in  obtaining  medical  attendance  or  in 
any  other  way  he  pleases  ? — Yes. 

7241.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Then  this  is,  in  fact,  merely  the  cost  of  the  funerals  of  members' 
families  and  of  the  weekly  allowances  to  members  themselves  when  absent  from  work  on 
account  of  sickness  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  may  state  that  the  charge  for  sickness  during  this  last 
year  has  been  trifling  compared  with  deaths. 

7242.  (Chairman.)  You  could  get  medicine  gratis  from  any  dispensary  or  any  parochial 
surgeon  ? — Yes. 

7243.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  spoke  of  the  overcrowding  in  1853  being  greater  than  in 
]  847.  To  what  particular  districts  of  the  town  did  you  refer  when  you  so  expressed 
yourself? — The  western  part  of  the  town  particularly. 

7244.  In  Marlborough  Street,  and  the  Westgate  township? — Yes,  about  there. 
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Mr.  B.  ff^arden.       7245.  {Chairman.)  When  you  said  that  you  thought  that  the  overcrowding  was  greater 

  did  you  speak  entirely  of  the  suburbs,  such  as  Wesbgate? — I  should  say  the  overcrowding 

■loth  March  1854.  would  be  probably  in  more  districts  than  one ;  but  I  speak  more  particularly  of  that 
  district. 


T.  Gray,  Esq.  THOMAS  Gray,  Esq.,  examined. 

7246.  {Chairman.)  You  are  an  old  resident  in  this  town,  aie  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  was 
born  here. 

7247.  And  you  are  now  a  member  of  the  town  council  ? — Yes. 

7248.  Did  you  interest  yourself  much  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town  last  year,  1853  ? — Yes  ;  in  1852  it  was  drawn  up. 

7249.  And  brought  in  in  1853  ?— Yes. 

7250.  There  are  one  or  two  clauses  with  reference  to  the  history  of  which  we  should 
like  to  hear  if  you  have  anything  to  state.  There  was  one  clause,  the  56th  clause  of  the 
Bill,  which  proposed  to  enact  that  no  house  should  be  built,  or  even  occupied,  in  streets 
narrower  than  thirty  feet,  with  a  clear  twenty  feet  opening  at  either  end.  The  24th 
section  of  the  Act,  however,  as  distinguished  from  the  Bill  of  1853,  wholly  omits  the 
words  "  or  occupied,"  and  reduces  the  number  of  feet  from  thirty  to  twenty,  and  from 
twenty  to  fifteen,  and  altogether  spoils  what  was  a  very  stringent  and  valuable  clause. 
Can  you  tell  us  how  that  came  to  pass,  or  why  ? — There  was  such  an  amount  of  discussion 
on  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  both  in  the  public  meetings  and  in  the  council,  that  I 
cannot  at  present  charge  my  memory  whether  that  alteration  was  made  by  the  town 
council,  or  whether  it  was  afterwards  made  in  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Bouverie.  If  my  impression  is  right,  I  think  it  was  made  in  the  council,  but  I  cannot 
at  the  present  moment  charge  my  memory  with  it. 

7251.  It  is  a  matter  which  would  have  struck  you  as  doing  a  serious  damage  to  your 
favourite  child  ? — No  doubt  of  it ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  damage  done  to  it. 

7252.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  upon  that  clause  ? — Yes, 
it  was  discussed  very  much. 

7253.  And  altered  in  both  places,  as  far  as  I  recollect  ? — I  cannot  precisely  say  where 
the  final  alteration  was  made.  It  certainly  was  discussed  in  both  places  ;  but  I  think,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  that  it  was  altered  in  the  council. 

7254.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  still  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  get 
such  a  clause  enforced  in  this  town  ? — Clearly  so. 

7255.  Do  you  generally  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  some  others  of  the 
more  powerfid  clauses  of  the  original  Bill  were  reduced  to  less  powerful  and  less  strin- 
gent ones  in  the  Act  of  1853  ?—  I  have  a  general  very  distinct  recollection. 

7256.  Will  you  state  what  the  circumstances  were?- — In  the  first  place  the  BiU 
embodied  many  police  clauses,  which  excited  the  angry  feelings  of  some  parties,  and  were 
made  use  of  by  others  as  a  powei'  for  creating  an  agitation  against  the  whole  Bill.  I  am 
speaking  relative  to  the  Bill  when  it  was  first  published.  Then  in  the  compilation  of 
that  Bill  a  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Act  was  taken,  empowering  the  corporation  to  erect 
slaughter-houses,  and  to  make  other  erections,  which  created  a  strong  feeling  in  another 
part  of  the  community.  Then  we  had  no  power  in  any  former  Acts  to  race  the  tene- 
mented  property,  the  state  of  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  complaint ;  and  I  presume 
under  the  old  corporation  it  never  paid  rates. 

{Mr.  Tow7i  Clerk)  No. 

{Mr.  Gray.)  In  my  knowledge  this  property  never  paid  rate,  though  it  produces  about 
60,000^.  rental.  The  owners  of  that  property  thought  it  would  be  a  hardship  ;  that  was 
another  party  that  opposed  me.  The  Bill  also  projjosed  to  take  in  Westgate  and  the 
other  townships,  over  which  we  had  no  power.  There  was  a  misunderstanding  at  first 
aboiit  that  too ;  but  after  it  was  properly  explained,  I  may  say  that  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  saw  the  necessity  of  the  charge.  These  townships  were  wished  to  be 
taken  in,  and  as  I  thought,  and  the  bulk  of  the  council  thought,  in  a  very 
fair  way ;  not  as  the  Health  of  Towns  Act  proposed  to  take  them  in,  namely, 
that  whether  agricultural  or  otherwise  they  should  be  charged  with  the  full  rates  of  the 
borough,  but  we  first  proposed  to  make  them  subject  to  the  clauses  for  paving 
the  streets,  and  that  then,  as  the  town  advanced  into  the  country,  by  a  resolution  of 
the  council  they  should  be  subject  to  the  whole  of  the  rates.  That  was  got  over ;  but 
the  aggregate  of  these  misunderstandings  or  complaints  created  a  powerful  ferment, 
aided  also  by  the  exertions  of  one  individual  in  particular,  who  took  the  pains  of  sending 
a  circular  round  and  garbhng  what  I  consider  one  very  important  feature  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  that  as  far  as  possible  every  charge  should  be  made  by  a  rate,  so  that  it  should  go  through 
the  ordeal,  first  of  all,  of  whether  the  measure  was  necessary  or  not,  and  then  afterwards 
the  more  trying  one,  which  a  man  alwaj^s  finds  made  a  personal  one  when  he  has  to 
appeal  to  his  constituents  about  it,  namely,  touching  their  pockets.  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  sound  principle  of  direct  taxation.  It  was  made  to  appear  that  the  corporation 
were  wishing  to  erect  buildings  for  certain  tradesmen  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  community, 
setting  aside  entirely  the  benefit  that  these  buildings,  namely  slaughter-houses,  would 
create.    The  residt  of  all  this  was  that  we  had  several  very  long  discussions  in  the  council 
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itself.    I  think  we  bad  three  meetings  of  the  public  in  the  council  chamber,  or  two  ;     y.  Gray,  Esq. 

and  ATe  also  had  a  meeting  of  a  most  fierce  description  in  the  lecture-room,  at  which  I   

was  not  present,  where  I  was  charged  with  having  been  guilty  of  so  many  acts  of  crimi-   lOth  March  1854, 

nality.    I  attended  another  one,  and  there  defended  myself ;  so  that  I  have  a  most  vivid  • 

recollection  of  the  trouble  and  pains  v/hich  any  one  has  to  bear  who  takes  these  matters 
in  hand. 

7257.  {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  Were  you  supported  at  that  meeting  by  the  friends  of 
sanitary  improvement  ? — Not  one,  nor  at  any  of  the  meetings ;  so  far  from  being 
supported  there,  in  fact  I  was  opposed. 

7258.  {Chairman)  Were  these  public  meetings,  or  town  council  meetings ? — Public 
meetings  held  in  the  council-room.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  tiiere  were  many 
clauses  which  I  regretted  to  see  thrown  out.  Then  we  had  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons 
before  Mr.  Bouverie,  who  was  very  particular  relative  to  the  builders'  clauses,  and  who 
preferred  in  his  situation  as  chairman,  to  see  public  measures  instead  of  local  Acts. 

7259.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Not  being  able  to  get  all  you  wanted,  you  endeavoured  to  get 
as  much  as  you  could,  rather  than  lose  the  great  amount  of  good  which  such  an  Act 
would  confer  upon  the  town  ? —  V'es. 

7260.  {Chairman.)  Was  the  resistance  of  the  owners  of  tenemented  property  to  the 
tenemented  property  rating  clause  a  serious  item  of  the  opposition  which  you  encountered  ? 
— It  formed  a  very  important  feature  in  the  matter ;  they  were  a  very  important  class 
of  people. 

7261.  Are  they  a  very  important  class  of  people  in  this  town?— You  may  judge  from 
the  rental ;  I  believe  it  is  60,000^.  a  year  in  the  whole  borough. 

7262.  What  may  the  whole  rental  of  the  borough  be  ?— Nearly  300,000^.,  I  think, 
(ifr,  Bateman.)  This  would  be  one  fifth  of  the  whole  rental. 

7263.  {Chairman.)  You  carried  your  point  against  them,  however  ?— Yes. 

7264.  But  you  did  not  carry  the  building  clauses  ? — A  good  many  of  them  were 
carried.  We  did  not  carry  them  in  extenso,  but  we  carried  them  as  extracted  from  the 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act.  One  clause  that  was  new  I  regretted  very  much  to 
see  struck  out.  All  local  Acts,  as  you  are  aware,  have  the  widths  of  streets  defined.  The 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  has  that  also  ;  but  the  new  feature  in  the  clause  was 
that  at  the  back  of  houses  a  certain  width  should  be  kept,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
houses. 

7265.  Was  your  difficulty  in  respect  of  opposition  chiefly  with  the  public,  or  with  the 
town  council  ? — To  a  man,  in  the  Town  Improvement  committee,  they  supported  me ; 
there  was  not  a  single  dissentient.  They  were  quite  willing  to  argue  the  matter  ;  they 
did  so,  and  they  supported  me  during  the  whole  period  from  the  commencement  of  the 
affair  till  the  very  end  of  it.  In  the  to\yn  council,  upon  divisions,  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  did  not  muster  more,  I  believe,  except  upon  some  few  divisions,  than  eight. 

7266.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Out  of  how  many? — Fifty-six.  The  clause  to  which  I  allude, 
after  providing  that  there  should  be  a  width  of  fifty  feet  for  the  carriage  road  and  ten 
feet  on  each  side  for  the  footway,  in  streets  where  there  were  houses  three  stories  high, 
and  in  the  case  of  houses  of  two  stories,  thirty -five  feet  for  the  carriage  road  and  seven 
feet  on  each  side  for  the  footway,  stated  that  at  the  back  of  houses  of  three  stories 
there  should  be  fourteen  feet  for  a  carriage  or  cartway,  and  at  the  back  of  two-storied 
houses  ten  feet ;  and  that  in  no  case  should  there  be  a  less  space  between  the  backs  of 
houses  than  thirty-six  feet. 

7267.  Between  the  upright  walls  of  each  house  ? — Yes. 

7268.  {Chairman.)  I  see  that  the  number  of  the  Town  Improvement  Committee  is 
eighteen  ? — Yes. 

7269.  All  those  supported  you  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  know  one  that  shrunk  back.  The 
next  clause  that  I  regretted  to  see  struck  out  was  as  to  the  size  of  rooms. 

7270.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Is  that  a  new  clause  also  ? — No  ;  I  believe  that  was  taken  fi:om 
the  Birkenhead  Act.  The  bulk  of  the  building  clauses  were  taken  from  Birkenhead  and 
Manchester  ;  very  few  from  Leeds,  but  a  few.^ 

7271.  {Chairman)  On  which  committees  of  the  town  council  were  you  last  year? — 
The  Town  Improvement  committee  and  the  Watch  committee  were  the  two  I  was  on. 

7272.  Have  the  Watch  committee  charge  of  paving  ? — No  ;  they  have  charge  of  the 
police  and  the  lodging-houses  now. 

7273.  I  am  afraid,  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  lodging-houses,  they  had  not  exerted 
themselves  very  strenuously  before  the  late  outbreak  of  the  cholera  ? — They  had  no 
special  charge  of  lodging-houses  at  that  time. 

7274.  {Mr.  Bateman^  In  the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  which  the  town  is  so  much 
indebted  to  you,  you  found,  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  a  general  resistance  arose  from 
parties  whose  pockets  would  have  to  be  touched  in  some  way? — I  think  so. 

7275.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  that  feeling  had  previousry 
deterred  other  less  resolute  and  bold  men  than  yourself  from  attacking  such  a  many- 
headed  animal  ? — I  was  cautioned  at  the  time  I  took  charge  of  it  that  I  was  undertaking 
a  task  of  which  I  did  not  know  the  difficulty,  and  encountering  an  amount  of  resistance 
that  I,  perhaps,  was  not  prepared  to  meet  with.  From  the  various  cautions  and  allusions, 
and  hints  and  wm'nings  which  I  got,  I  could  well  imagine  that  your  supposition  is  correct. 
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/'.  Gm^,  Esq.        7276.  The  Act  of  1853  was  tlie  first  by  which  the  corporation  got  authority  sufficient 

  to  control  many  of  the  evils  under  which  the  town  has  laboured,  was  it  not  ? — Yes, 

10th  March  1854..  efficiently. 

 ■  7277.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  ever  hear  the  subject  of  preparing  a  map  of  the  borough 

and  the  sewers,  on  an  adequate  scale,  discussed  before  the  Town  Improvement  committee  ? 
— I  have  heard  it  mentioned  over  and  over  again  the  three  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
council  ;  not  a  map  of  the  borough,  because  it  was  considered  that  the  map  published  by 
Mr.  Oliver  was  a  very  efficient  one,  in  which,  however,  I  do  not  agree  ;  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  very  efficient  one,  because  I  think  it  is  too  old,  and  in  other  respects  it  is  not  a  map 
which  I  would  consider  a  sufficient  map  for  a  town  like  this.  We  have  different  drafts 
of  the  sewerage. 

7278.  We  have  been  struck  very  much  at  seeing  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1848,  more 
than  one  deputation,  memorial,  and  so  on,  went  up  to  the  town  council  on  a  matter  so 
obviously  requisite  as  that  of  an  adequate  map  and  plan  of  the  drainage.  It  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  us  to  find  that  to  this  day  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  map,  so  as  to 
understand  the  state  of  the  borough,  or  of  the  borough  sewers  ? — That  did  not  occur  to 
me ;  the  drawing  of  the  sewers  seemed  to  give  me  a  perfect  understanding  of  them. 
I  am  speaking  of  two  subjects  now ;  first  a  map  of  the  whole  borough,  of  which  I  do 
not  think  we  have  a  good  one,  but  as  far  as  we  want  to  know  the  positions  of  the  sewers, 
I  think  we  have  no  difficulty  in  that. 

7279.  But  you  require  a  better  map  surely  to  enable  you  to  understand  the  system 
and  the  details  of  the  drainage  than  you  do  to  understand  the  locality  of  streets,  and 
how  to  find  your  way  about  the  town  ? — I  admit  that  we  ought  to  have  a  map  of  such  a 
description  as  to  show  the  whole  bearing  of  the  surface,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the 
towns  improvement  clauses  relative  to  the  making  of  a  map,  1-3  and  16)  were 
proposed  to  be  incorporated.  I  did  not  consider  that  we  had  a  sufficient  map  of  the 
borough. 

7280.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  You  have  no  map,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  the  sewers, 
upon  which  the  house  drainage  or  any  particular  communication  between  the  respective 
premises  and  the  main  sewer  of  a  street  can  be  laid  down  ? — No  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  one. 

7281.  Nor  upon  which  any  peculiarity  about  the  sewer,  a  manhole  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  can  be  distinctly  marked  ? — I  have  not  seen  one. 

7282.  That  is  a  very  important  point  in  a  town  like  Newcastle? — There  is  no  question 
of  it. 

7283.  How  much  money  do  you  anticipate  that  you  will  be  able  to  raise  per  annum 
from  having  now  brought  the  tenemented  property  under  your  control  for  rating  ? — I  think 
Ave  shall  raise  upwards  of  3,000^.  a  year  upon  all  the  rates. 

7284.  Hitherto  your  rates  have  been  exceedingly  light  in  Newcastle  ? — So  I  understand, 
as  compared  with  other  towns. 

7285.  Your  private  property  has  enabled  you  to  do  something  for  the  town?— A  great 
deal.  I  copied  out  these  figures  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  to  a  public  meeting  in 
November,  by  which  you  will  see  that  the  corporation  have  paid  out  of  their  own  private 
funds  since  1837,  112,062^.  in  respect  of  streets,  watching,  lighting,  and  paving,  over 
and  above  the  sums  derived  from  the  thorough  toll,  and  the  watching,  lighting,  and 
paving  rates.    I  expect  you  will  find  that  correct  to  a  figure,  but  it  can  be  checked. 

7286.  That  has  been  paid  out  of  the  corporate  property? — Yes,  the  general  funds. 

7287.  What  is  the  thorough  toll  ? 

■  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  The  thorough  toll  is  an  octroi  payable  upon  goods  coming  into  and 
going  out  of  the  town,  which  is  applicable  to  the  repair  of  the  streets.  The  rates  levied 
for  watching,  lighting,  and  paving  are  applicable  for  those  particular  purposes,  and  the 
rest  is  made  up  from  the  borough  fund,  from  the  property  of  the  corporation.  The 
whole  expense  of  those  operations  is  put  on  one  side ;  the  sources  of  revenue  legitimately 
applicable  to  those  purposes  are  put  on  the  other  ;  and  the  balance  or  deficiency  is  taken 
from  the  general  property  of  the  corporation. 

(Mr.  Gray.)  In  connection  with  that  I  may  observe  that  it  was  in  1850  only  that  we 
had  power  to  raise  certain  of  the  rates,  and  till  then  we  were  obliged  to  take  from  the 
general  fund.  In  1850  power  was  taken  to  raise  the  watch  rate  from  6d.  to  9d.;  the 
fighting  rate  from  2d.  to  6cZ.;  paving  and  watering  from  4(i.  to  6d.;  and  the  sewerage 
fi-om  2(1.  to  4<d. 

7288.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  increase  the  lighting  rate  in  1850  ? — Power  has  been 
taken  by  the  Aqt  of  1850,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  increased. 

7289.  You  have  not  increased  the  fighting  rate,  though  you  have  had  power  ? — No. 

7290.  With  reference  to  one  of  the  other  points  which  you  have  mentioned,  sewer 
rate,  what  is  sewer  rate  put  down  under? — Sewer  rate  I  think  you  will  find  there 
under  its  own  head. 

(Mr.  Totvn  Clerk.)  Not  in  that ;  the  sewers  are  a  distinct  account.  In  no  case  have 
those  powers  of  increasing  the  rates  been  exercised. 

(Mr.  Gray.)  Power  was  taken  in  1850,  and  a  motion  was  made,  I  think,  in  1851  to 
increase  the  rate.  It  was  lost  in  the  town  council,  and,  I  think  you  will  admit,  for  a 
very  good  reason.    The  rating  of  the  town  required  revision,  and  when  it  was  revised 
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we  got  about  1,700^.  a,  year  more,  from  parties  who  had  previously  been  underrated  ;  and     T.  Gray,  Esq. 
till  that  had  been  done,  it  was  manifestly  unjust  to  charge  the  parties  fully  rated  with   

„„„  1  ■  10th  March  1854. 

increased  rates. 

7291.  (Chairman.)  And  since  that  revision  you  have  not  had  occasion  for  any  increased 
rates  ?— We  have  not  had  occasion  yet,  but  shall  have  by-and-bye,  in  the  sewers  rate. 

7292.  (Mi\  Batcman.)  I  find  that  in  the  two  years  1852  and  1853,  in  each  of  which 
the  annual  expense  was  about  14,700^.,  the  expenditure  was  considerably  less  than  iii  any 
of  the  previous  years,  except  1837  and  1838,  in  one  of  which  years  it  was  14,000?.,  and  in 
the  other  14,200?.,  in  round  numbers.  I  am  curious  to  know  why  the  last  two  years,  1852 
and  1853,  should  have  been  so  much  less  expensive  than  th'fe  previous  years? — In  the 
watching  the  police  force  was  reduced  in  1851,  which  would  show  in  1852. 

7293.  The  general  expenditure  is  from  17,000/..  to  19,000?.  a  year? — Yes;  then  you  will 
find  that  the  streets  of  the  borough  are  kept  up  by  the  thorough  toll ;  and  I  can  only 
account  for  tlie  decrease  in  the  expenditure  by  the  fact  that  the  town  has  been  so  much 
improved  in  that  particular  part. 

•  7294.  Is  it  to  be  accounted  for  in  that  way,  or  in  this,  viz.,  that  less  has  been  done; 
because  the  primd  facie  impression  might  be  that  less  has  been  done? — If  less  is  required, 
less  would  be  done  of  course.  But  my  impression  is,  that  the  town  has  been  brought  into 
a  better  state,  both  in  flagging  and  paving.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  year  by  year, 
and  it  will  show  ultimately. 

7295.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  the  flagging  and  paving  which  has  been  done  from 
time  to  time  has  rendered  the  ex])cnse  of  maintaining  the  town  less  considerable  per 
annum  than  it  was  formerly  ? — I  should  say  so  ;  that  it  was  well  done,  and  was  not 
therefore  required  to  be  done  every  year. 

7296.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  v/ould  like  to  give  us  any 
information,  with  reference  to  any  subject  of  our  inquiry  ? — No  ;  I  can  only  state  generally, 
that  all  the  time  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Improvement  committee,  they  have 
been  most  anxious  to  carry  out  every  change  and  every  suggestion  for  improving  the 
town  that  has  been  made  to  them.    I  can  say  that  most  decidedly. 

7297.  For  the  three  years  that  you  have  been  connected  with  them  ? — Yes  ;  there  has 
been  no  suggestion  made  to  them,  but  they  have  done  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  carry 
it  out  where  practicable. 

7298.  How,  then,  do  you  account  for  their  neglect  of  the  valuable  powers  which  they 
have  had  ;  because,  excepting  in  a  few  details,  they  have  had  ample  sanitary  powers,  and 
might  have  made  almost  a  model  town  of  Newcastle  by  this  time  if  they  had  pleased. 
Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  of  that  ? — In  what  point  ? 

7299.  In  every  point.  For  instance,  in  respect  of  the  non-exercise  of  their  power  to 
abate  the  smoke  nuisance  ;  their  power  of  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings ; 
directing  privies  and  ash-pits  to  be  emptied  and  cleansed ;  accumulations  to  be  removed  ; 
private  streets  and  yards  to  be  levelled,  paved  and  flagged,  and  so  on  ? — These  powers 
were  taken  in  1846.  Then  in  1848  power  was  given  to  tlie  guardians  by  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act,  who  acted  upon  it.  I  was  a  member  of  the  board  at  that  time.  I  was  not 
a  member  of  the  coimcil  then.  I  presume  the  only  reason  was,  that  the  council  thought 
that,  as  there  was  another  body,  the  guardians,  putting  those  powers  in  force,  it  was  better 
to  leave  these  matters  to  them  than  to  have  two  ]iarties  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  town. 

7300.  And  yet  you  must  be  well  aware  that  there  is  no  similarity  scarcely,  much  more 
identity,  betAveen  the  two  sets  of  powers.  The  powers  of  the  Local  Act  of  1846  would 
have  enabled  the  council  to  provide  proper  domestic  conveniences,  privies,  ash-pits,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing  ;  to  cause  private  courts  and  entries  to  be  paved ;  and  in  many  other  v^ays 
to  anticipate  and  prevent  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  ;  wliereas  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Act  of  1848  only  enabled  the  board  of  guardians  to  look  on  while  the  nuisance  was  being- 
created,  and  to  remove  it  when  made ;  so  that  in  respect  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
council's  sanitary  powers  the  board  of  guardians  did  not  possess  a  shadov/  of  such  power 
under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act? — I  was  not  a  member  of  the  council  then,  and  that 
is  the  only  explanation  whicli  I  can  give.  Having,  however,  exercised  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act  myself,  as  chairman  of  the  All  Saints'  district,  I  differ  with  you  in  sup- 
posing that  its  powers  are  only  a  shadow,  for  they  are  very  arbitrary  and  despotic. 

7301.  But  they  do  not  enable  you  to  prevent  a  single  nuisance  ? — I  do  not  know 
how  that  can  be ;  there  are  plenty  of  penalties,  and  I  know  we  prevented  a  very  great 
number. 

7302.  That  is  to  say  you  removed  them  ? — Yes  ;  and  prevented  their  recurring,  because 
the  parties  knew  that  if  they  did  recur  they  would  be  fined.  We  had  no  complaint  from 
these  same  places  again. 

7303.  What  period  are  you  speaking  of? — Of  1848,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  guardians. 

7304.  What  were  the  fines? — According  to  the  oflJence.  We  had  only  occasion,  I  think, 
to  summon  about  four  or  five  parties ;  all  the  rest  complied  instanter  in  cleaning  the 
places  out. 

7305.  But  the  nuisances  would  recur  and  did  recur  every  week  and  every  fortnight ; 

and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  nuisances,  which  I  have  read,  and  the  purport  of  Vide  ante,  Q.63t3- 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  both  the  cliairman  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  guardians,  6394'. 
bear  testimony  to  that  ? — I  think  not. 
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T.  Giaij,  Ebq         7306.  They   say    too  with   their  own  lips  that  these  things    are  recurring  and 

  re-recurring  ? — I  think  not.    You  have  iny  book  and  will  see  my  initials  to  each  case 

10th  Miirch  18o4.  reported,  and  you  will  not  find  the  same  things  occurring  again  and  again  at  the  same 

  place.    If  they  had  occurred  again,  we  should  have  summoned  the  parties  before  the 

magistrates  and  have  inflicted  the  ten  shillings  a  day,  or  whatever  the  penalty  M  as. 

7307.  Do  you  remember  instances  of  any  persons  being  in  that  way  fined  ? — Yes  ;  I 
summoned  the  corporation.  Mr.  Town  Clerk  will  recollect  that.  (il/>.  Toivn  Clerk.)  Yes, 
you  were  no  respecter  of  persons. 

7308.  I  must  remind  you  of  some  evidence  which  you  gave  before  Mr.  Rawlinson 
in  1849.  "Mr.  Thomas  Gray  wished  to  state,  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
"  that  in  every  instance  where  a  vvritten  complaint  had  been  forwarded  to  them, 
"  the  complaint  had  been  attended  to  at  once.  But  many  parties  were  mistaken  as  to  the 
"  extent  of  tlieir  powers  which,  though  peremptory  and  strong,  were  limited.  To  that  limit 
'•■  they  had  gone  in  every  instance,  and  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  board  had  done 
"  exactly  what  the  Act  allowed,  viz.,  cleansed  and  removed  the  matter  complained  of  But 
"the  evil  was  of  daily  recurrence,  and  required  to  be  cured  at  the  fountain  head  {" — Yes. 

7309.  For  that  curing  at  the  fountain  head  the  Local  Acts  give,  except  in  one  or  two 
details,  complete  sanitary  power  ;  and  that  is  the  point  upon  which  we  wish  to  know 
whether  you  can  give  us  any  information  ;  namely,  why  the  powers  of  the  Local  Acts  for 
preventing  the  evil  and  curing  it  at  the  fountain  head  have  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant, 
while  only  the  very  inferior  powers  of  the  public  statute  for  removing  nuisances,  when 
they  have  been  brought  into  existence,  have  been  enforced? — All  laws  are  limited.  I 
never  knew  of  a  law  but  what  was  limited,  and  "  the  daily  recurrence  "  meant  there  not 
instances  in  which  the  same  individuals  were  brought  up,  but  instances  of  fresh  parties. 

7310.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  You  mean  to  say  that  that  daily  recurrence  was  of  the  same 
evil  but  not  by  the  same  individual  ? — Certainly. 

(Mr.  Lockey.)  With  reference  to  the  opposition  which  Mr.  Gray  said  he  had  received  in 
respect  of  the  Improvement  Bill,  I  should  submit  to  the  Commissioners  to  ask  him  if  he 
is  aware  that  any  portion  of  the  opposition  arose  from  another  circumstance  as  well  as 
from  the  more  special  ones  that  he  laid  stress  upon  ;  these  were  because  it  touched  the 
pockets  of  the  rate-payers,  and  that  there  was  besides  a  personal  animosity  existing  in 
the  discussion.  Is  he  not  aware  that  there  was  also  a  strong  feeling  of  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  manner  in  which  the  corporate  affairs  were  conducted  ? 

7311.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Gray.)  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — I  have.  I 
am  aware  that  one  individual  has  always  expressed  a  great  want  of  confidence  in  the 
corporate  management  of  the  expenditure  and  the  finances  ;  but  I  am  aware  that  that 
individual  in  all  the  three  years  that  I  have  been  a  member  has  never  yet  submitted  a 
plan  by  which  they  could  be  better  managed,  but  has  limited  his  mode  of  action  to 
lecture  room  meetings  and  vapouring  away  in  a  newspaper. 

7312.  (Mr.  Lockey.)  The  question  that  I  put  was  whether  there  was  not  a  general 
feeling  of  that  kind  ? — Certainly  not. 

7313.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Was  there  a  considerable  section  of  the  town  who  had  that 
feeling  of  distrust  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  corporation  managed  their  business  ? — 
I  should  say  certainly  not. 


Mr.  W.  Shipley.  WiLLIAM  SHIPLEY,  examined. 

'  7314.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Warden  stated  to  us  that  you  had  some  observations  to  make, 

which  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  listen  to  ? — I  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Central  Union  of  Benefit  Societies  to  draw  up  this  return. 

7315.  With  reference  to  the  expenses  of  the  late  epidemic  ? — Yes.  I  am  also  a  letter 
carrier  in  the  post-office  of  Newcastle.  My  division  is  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  town. 
It  commences  with  Carliol  Square,  New  Bridge  Street,  Shield  Field,  Union  Terrace,  Heaton 
Terrace,  Gibson  Street,  and  so  forth.  It  contains  seventy-six  streets  and  terraces,  1,300 
houses,  1,700  families,  with  a  population  of  nearly  10,000. 

7316.  And  I  am  afraid  there  was  a  good  deal  of  mortality  there  too  ? — It  was  about 
the  best  part  in  the  town,  I  think.  There  were  some  particular  places  where  it  was  bad  ; 
but  taken  as  a  whole,  I  believe  it  was  the  healthiest. 

7317.  Have  you  Vine  Lane  in  that  district  ? — No,  that  is  more  in  the  northern  division. 
In  this  district  theie  are  several  places  which  are  in  a  most  abominable  state. 

7318.  Do  you  mean  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  I  speak  of  my  own.  The  worst  place  is  one 
of  the  name  of  Chatham  Place,  near  Gibson  Street ;  it  comes  into  Gibson  Street :  it  is  in 
a  filthy  state,  and  was  during  the  cholera,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  It  was  never 
looked  at  by  any  one.  It  stands  (I  have  measured  it)  from  six  inches  to  fourteen  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  flags  ;  it  is  unpaved. 

7319.  You  mean  that  the  filth  which  has  accumulated  in  the  unpaved  way  is  that  height 
above  the  flags  ? — Yes  ;  as  to  the  water  which  the  people  put  out,  there  is  in  a  manner  no 
channel,  on  account  of  the  filth  that  is  there.  It  runs  down  over  the  footway  in  Gibsou 
Street.  In  wet  weather  it  is  a  most  filthy  place.  I  have  several  times  got  nearly  to  the 
knees  in  crossing,  when  I  have  missed  the  stepping  stone. 
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7320.  What  description  of  houses  are  there  there  ? — Two  stories,  a  ground  floor  and  a    ^j^.  jf-  shfphi/. 

floor  above.    With  the  exception  of  three  cases  where  there  are  two  families  in  one  house,   

they  have  one  family  in  each  house.  lOtli  Maroli  1854. 

7321.  Was  there  much  mortality  there  ? — Six  women  died.   .   . 

7322.  About  how  many  houses  may  there  be  in  Chatham  Place  ? — About  eighteen. 

7323.  Occupied  by  single  families  generally  ? — Occupied  by  about  twenty  families. 

7324.  Six  people  died  there  out  of  about  a  hundred  then.  Have  they  any  domestic  con- 
niences  there,  privies  or  middens  ? — They  have  privies  and  middens,  but  they  are  very 
badly  attended  to,  in  respect  of  getting  them  cleaned  out ;  they  have  many  times 
complained  to  me  that  they  could  not  get  them  cleaned  out. 

7325.  You  say  Chatham  Place  is  unpaved  I — ^Yes. 

7326.  And  according  to  your  account  it  is  not  scavenged  either  ? — No. 

7327.  You  went  through  all  that  district  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  ? — I  have  been  on 
that  district  two  years  ;  I  go  through  it  twice  every  day,  Sundays  excepted. 

7328.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  ? — The  people  complain  regularly  that  they  cannot 
get  the  place  kept  clean. 

7329.  What  sort  of  people  live  there  ? — They  are  rather  a  better  class  of  working  people. 

7330.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Are  they  mechanics  ? — Yes  ;  but  several  of  them,  I  believe,  are 
seafaring  men,  and  their  families  are  resident  there. 

7331.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  ever  see  the  inside  of  the  houses  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

7332.  What  is  their  condition  ? — Clean  and  tidy,  generally  speaking. 

7333.  They  are  then  not  at  all  among  the  worst  class  of  the  population,  who  are  so 
filthy  in  their  own  habits  ? — No,  not  so  bad. 

7334.  You  say  they  experience  difficulty  in  getting  their  privies  and  ash-pits  emptied  ? 
— Yes.  The  next  place  of  importance  is  Union  Terrace  ;  it  stands  more  to  the  north-east 
from  there ;  Stepney  Field,  perhaps  it  may  be  called  on  the  map  Hardy's  Buildings,  it 
frequently  is  so.  It  is  a  square  of  houses  that  faces  outward.  It  contains,  I  believe,  about 
twenty  houses,  occupied  by  about  twenty -six  families. 

7335.  What  mortality  was  there  there  ? — Four  deaths,  and  a  number  of  severe  cases  ; 
but  they  recovered. 

7336.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Union  Terrace  is  still  in  Gibson  Town,  is  it  ?— You  may  call 
it  so  ;  it  is  bordering  Shield  Field. 

7337.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  size  of  the  little  square  in  which  this 
terrace  is  built  ? — It  is  a  good  size.  It  is  a  square  that  looks  outward.  Those  that  do 
not  occupy  a  whole  house  have  the  lower  flat.  They  have  access  to  a  small  yard,  where 
there  is  a  privy  and  small  midden-stead.  The  upper  apartments  have  a  small  place  in 
which  the  occupiers  do  their  drudgery ;  and  they  have  a  place  likewise  to  put  their  ashes 
down  into  the  midden  underneath,  and  a  small  privy.  Round  about  this  terrace  it  is 
neither  flagged  nor  paved.  Excepting  just  these  last  few  weeks  when  it  has  been  fine 
weather,  indeed  for  the  most  part  of  the  j^ear,  it  is  impassable,  excepting  just  at  certain 
places  where  there  are  stepping  stones.  Under  their  own  doors,  where  the  foot-path  is, 
I  have  seen  the  women  time  after  time  carrying  quantities  of  bricks  and  stones  to  lay  in 
front  of  their  doors,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  in  to  their  houses  without  being  half  way 
up  their  legs.    It  is  most  abominable. 

7338.  Was  there  the  same  state  of  things  there  about  the  cholera  time  ? — The  same. 
There  are  no  scavengers  or  anything  there. 

7339.  Are  the  people  dirty  in  their  habits  ? — No. 

7340.  The  interior  of  the  houses  is  clean  ? — The  interior  of  the  houses  is  clean  and 
orderly.  In  fact,  the  west  front  is  altogether  a  better  class  ;  the  nortliern  side  is  most 
dreadful. 

7341.  Do  they  feel  there  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  their  privies  and  middens 
emptied  ? — They  do.  The  other  day,  when  I  went  and  looked  at  the  privy,  it  was 
standing  quite  full  ;  and  outside,  some  of  the  midden-  steads,  in  a  dreadful  state. 

7342.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  there  trouble  themselves  about  it,  and  that  they 
would  willingly  get  these  places  emptied  if  they  could  ? — Many  of  them  have  declared  to 
me  that  they  would  willingly  pay  if  they  could  get  it  out. 

7343.  What  is  the  next  place  ? — The  next  place  is  the  Shield  Field,  a  small  town,  as 
you  may  call  it.  It  contains  twenty-three  streets.  There  ai'e  only  three  out  of  those 
twenty-three  streets  that  the  scavenger  goes  into,  along  Pleasant  Row,  along  the  front  of 
Shield  Field  Green,  and  half  way  up  Shield  Street. 

7344.  That  is  to  say,  along  the  one  main  thoroughfare  in  that  direction  ? — Yes. 

7345.  In  the  little  streets,  such  as  Franklin  Street,  Camden  Street,  and  so  on,  do  they 
never  see  the  scavenger  at  all  ? — No. 

7346.  Wesley  Street  and  Carlton  Street  do  you  include  also  ? — Yes.  Wesley  Terrace, 
the  next  place,  is  a  most  dreadful  place  in  the  front  of  it.  I  have  seen  carts  stuck  fast  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  axle-tree.  It  runs  from  the  loot  of  Shield  Street.  Wesle}^  Street, 
Carlton  Street,  and  Kennedy  Street,  particularly  across  Shield  Street  and  Wesley  Street, 
are  the  worst.  There  is  another  row  of  houses  on  the  opposite  side  called  Copeland 
Terrace  ;  and  you  must  go  right  round  before  you  can  get  across  to  them,  and  you  get 
over  the  shoes  ;  but  this  weather  it  has  got  dried  up.  In  that  same  row  there  was  a 
house,  I  remember,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  houses  along  there,  between  Wesley  Street  and 
Carlton  Street,  are  frequently  inundated,  from  the  common  sewers  breaking  into  them. 
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Mr.  W.  Shipley.       7347.  Have  tliey  cellars  there  ? — They  have  underground  rooms.    Tlie  kitchens  are 

  nnder  the  level  of  the  street.   They  have  two  flats  above.    In  No.  6,  which  was  occupied 

lOtli  March  1854.  by  a  Miss  Foster,  a  teacher  of  music,  a  very  respectable  lady,  just  a  fcAv  weeks  before  the 

— ■  cholera  her  kitchen  had  the  furniture  floating  in  it  for  several  days,  from  the  overflow  of 

the  sewers  or  drains. 

7348.  Do  you  knoAv  of  more  than  one  such  case  in  that  district  ? — Hers  was  a  parti- 
cular case,  that  I  was  going  to  name.    She  took  the  cholera,  and  died  of  it  in  that  house. 

7349.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  any  other  house  there  being  in  that  condition  ? 
— No,  not  out  of  those  six  houses  in  Wesley  Terrace ;  that  was  the  only  case  of  death. 

7350.  Was  there  much  mortality  in  the  rest  of  this  part  of  the  Shield  Field  district 
that  you  alluded  to  1 — There  were  a  good  many  deaths  along  Wesley  Street.  What  we 
call  Lower  Wesley  Street  contains  about  fifty  houses.  It  is  pretty  Avell  paved  and 
flagged  now.  I  was  travelling  in  that  street  twice  every  day  for  sixteen  months,  and  I 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  paved,  above  100  yards  of  it;  it  was  so  covered  up,  on  account 
of  there  being  no  scavenging. 

7351.  The  paving  was  covered  Avith  filth  ? — -Yes.  It  was  well  paved,  but  covered  with 
filth.  It  was  so  much  so,  that  when  the  cholera  took  place,  and  several  deaths  occurred 
in  that  locality,  labourers  were  employed  with  picks  to  pick  it  up,  and  it  was  only  then 
that  I  discovered  that  it  was  paved.  Many  a  time  I  got  up  to  the  ancles  in  crossing  the 
street.    In  front  of  Wesley  Terrace  it  wants  paving  and  filling  up  still. 

7352.  Opposite  the  house  where  Miss  Foster  lived  ? — Yes. 

7353.  Is  there  any  scavenging  at  all  in  that  part  of  AYesley  Terrace? — No. 

7354.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  houses  there  ;  have  they  proper  domestic  arrange- 
ments behind  them  ?— Yes  ;  they  are  occupied  by  very  respectable  parties.  The  owners 
of  tlie  property,  and  the  occupiers  of  it,  frequently  clean  round  it.  They  have  applied  to 
the  corporation.  Mr.  Wallace  has  promised  to  get  it  done,  but  he  says  that  he  cannot 
get  men. 

7355.  To  get  what  done  ? — To  get  it  paved. 

7356.  {Mr.  Toivn  Glerh.)  They  are  nev/  streets,  are  they  not  ? — Wesley  Terrace  has 
existed  fourteen  years,  some  of  the  houses.  From  eleven  to  fourteen  years  the  houses  in 
Wesley  Terrace  have  been  built.  Mr.  Wallace  said  that  they  could  not  get  men,  and  at 
the  same  time  other  streets  have  been  paved  that  were  not  in  such  a  very  bad  condition. 
When  a  place  like  tliat  v/as  so  sliameful,  it  should  have  been  attended  to.  Carlton  Street 
is  something  similar  to  Wesle}^  Street,  you  cannot  see  the  pavement  for  the  filth  that  lies 
upon  it.  In  Uj^per  Wesley  Street  there  is  a  portion,  which  runs  for  about  ninety  yards 
and  for  the  last  twelve  months  prior  to  the  cholera,  this  was  the  resort  of  boys  to  sail 
their  boats  on  in  summer,  and  to  skate  on  in  winter. 

7357.  (Chairman.)  Is  this  a  place  where  the  earth  has  been  excavated  for  making 
bricks,  or  is  it  the  ordinary  surface  ? — The  most  part  of  Shield  Field  has  been  excavated 
for  bricks. 

7358.  Where  you  allude  to  their  skating  and  sailing  their  boats,  does  the  water  stand 
in  pools  in  the  old  brick  excavations  ? —  Yes.  It  is  well  flagged  on  each  side,  but 
whenever  there  is  any  rain,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  it  cannot  get  aM^a}^  There  is  no 
drain  or  sewer  to  take  it  away,  and  it  stands  there  till  the  weather  itself  dries  it  up. 

7359.  (3[r.  Bateman.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  ground  within  the  street  ?— Yes. 

7360.  {Chairman.)  Where  carriages  and  carts  would  go  along  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  fine  broad 
street,  too. 

7361.  There  is  flagging  for  the  foot- ways  ? — Yes. 

7362.  But  the  cart-way  is  full  of  holes  and  water? — Yes. 

7363.  Are  there  any  cellars  Avhich  are  underground  dwellings  in  tlia-t  part  ? — No,  they 
are  all  built  upon  the  level.  Barker  Street  is  something  similar ;  and  in  the  whole  of 
my  district  there  is  not  one  public  convenience. 

7364.  You  said  of  the  six  houses  in  AVesley  Terrace  that  they  were  pretty  well 
provided  with  domestic  conveniences  ? — Yes. 

7365.  In  Upper  AVesley  Street  is  that  the  case  too? — They  have  a  small  midden-stead 
behind. 

7366.  To  each  house  ? — To  each  house ;  but  it  is  a  very  narrow  part.  In  Carlton 
Street,  many  of  them  carry  it  through  the  houses. 

7367.  That  is  to  say,  the  back  yards  of  these  houses  in  Carlton  Street  are  very 
confined  ? — Yes. 

7368.  And  they  have  no  backway  to  them  ? — Part  of  them  lijwve. 

7369.  Some  of  them  have  and  some  have  not  ? — Yes. 

7370.  When  they  want  to  empty  their  privies  and  their  middens,  some  of  them  have 
to  lead  the  contents  through  the  house  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

7371.  Are  they  respectable  people  in  Upper  AVesley  Street? — AVorking  people. 

7372.  Are  they  clean  in  their  habits,  I  mean  ? — Yes. 

7373.  They  are  not  such  as  we  have  had  a  description  given  of  occasionally,  Avith 
regard  to  some  of  the  loAver  Irish  ? — No,  there  are  none  of  that  sort. 

7374.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  Avhich  you  wish  to  speak,  or  are  those  the  chief 
places  ? — Those  are  the  chief  Camden  Street  is  an  old  street ;  it  is  unpaved,  but  it 
stands  clean  in  summer  time. 
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7375.  Camden  Street  is  one  of  the  twenty-three  streets  that  you  alludea  to  as  being  W.  Shipley. 

unscavenged,  all  but  three  of  them  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  saj'-  twenty-three  streets,  I  mean  the   

whole  of  Shield  Field.  There  are  many  houses  building  in  Shield  Field  now,  where  there  loth  March  1854. 
is  no  convenience  at  all  attached  to  them.  —  

7376.  And  there  is  no  public  convenience  in  the  neighbourhood  either? — No.  In  the 
whole  of  my  district,  commencing  from  Carliol  Street,  there  is  only  one  ;  find  that  is  in 
the  corporation  yard,  which  is  shut  up  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  shut  up  on  Sundays  ; 
with  very  little  alteration  or  expense  it  might  be  made  available  at  any  time.  There  is 
likewise  not  a  public  pant,  well,  or  pump  in  the  whole  of  that  district  of  seventy-live 
streets.  There  is  also  another  street  of  great  consequence.  Nelson  Street,  leading  out  of 
Trafalgar  Street ;  it  runs  east  out  of  the  centre  of  Trafalgar  Street ;  that  is  a  most 
dreadful  street  too,  quite  impassable  for  carts  at  many  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  with  the 
children  going  to  school,  it  has  become  almost  as  great  a  thoroughfare  as  any  part  of 
Newcastle.  From  the  centre  of  the  town  to  Buxton  Street,  Shield  Field,  and  so  forth, 
it  is  the  most  direct  thoroughfare. 

7377.  Is  that  a  continuation  of  Carliol  Street  ? — Yes  ;  after  you  get  past  the  goal  it 
runs  from  there  to  Argyle  Street. 

7378.  It  is  unpaved  ?— Yes. 

7379.  And  unscavenged  ? — Yes.    Picton  Terrace  comes  down  into  the  centre  of  it ; 
it  is  unpaved  likewise. 

7380.  It  is  macadamized,  is  it  not  ?— No,  neither  one  nor  the  other  ;  only  part  of  it 
flagged,  and  very  imperfectly  flagged. 

7381.  What  kind  of  people  are  they  in  Nelson  Street,  Trafalgar  Street? — Respectable 
mechanics,  retired  some  of  them. 

7382.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  houses  within? — Good,  clean,  and  orderly. 

7383.  Was  there  much  mortality  there  ? — I  think  there  were  tAvelve  deaths. 

7384.  In  how  many  houses  ? — There  is  what  they  call  Back  Picton  Terrace,  that  is  a 
small  lane  running  out  of  Nelson  Street,  at  the  back  side  of  Picton  Terrace  ;  in  that,  and 
in  Picton  Terrace  together,  there  were  twelve. 

7385.  Do  you  know  whether  any  representations  were  ever  made  to  Mr.  Town 
Surveyor  about  the  paving  of  Chatham  Place  ? — I  cannot  say  for  Chatham  Place 

7386.  That  was  where  the  greatest  mortality  was  ?— Yes,  and  the  smallest  place. 

7387.  Where  do  you  live  yourself? — I  live  at  61,  Pilgrim  Street,  nearly  opposite  tlie 
High  Bridge  End. 

7388.  Have  you  any  cellar? — No  ;  we  have  a  back  yard,  water-closet,  and  everything. 

7389.  Did  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  notice  anj'thing  in  connection  with 
the  sewers  there  ? — Nothing,  excepting  at  Wesley  Terrace,  where  they  were  so  full  of 
water,  that  the  things  were  swimming  about  in  the  kitchen  ;  that  is  the  only  place  where 
I  saw  it  myself 

7390.  Did  you  ever  smell  anything  particularly  offensive  ?-  -  Yes,  particularly  so. 

7391.  Where  ? — In  all  those  places  which  I  have  described,  Chatham  Place,  and  so  on. 
When  I  have  missed  the  stepping-stone,  and  my  feet  have  gone  in  among  the  slush,  a  most 
obnoxious  smell  has  arisen. 

7392.  Did  you  ever  notice  any  smell  from  the  gulley  grates  about  there  ? — No. 

7393.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  The  streets  I  suppose  looked  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to 
anybody? — Just  so  ;  quite  disordered. 


Mr.  John  Johnson  examined.  j^/^^  j  j^/^ 

7394.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  You  are  conversant  with  that  part  of  the  town  called  Gibson  " 
Town  ? — Yes.    I  have  the  management  of  it  at  present. 

7395.  (Chairman.)  Including  Gibson  Street,  Howard  Street,  Richmond  Street,  Buxton 
Street,  and  Chatham  Place? — Yes. 

7396.  (3Ir.  Totvn  Clerk.)  Is  Union  Terrace  in  your  district? — No.    That  is  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge. 

7397.  What  have  you  to  say  for  the  state  of  Gibson  Town  ? — It  is  in  a  tolerably  good 
condition. 

7398.  (^Chairman.)  What  about  Chatham  Place  ? — I  cannot  say  as  much  for  that 
place. 

7399.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  going  there  daily,  or  do  you  take  a  fine  day  for  your 
visits  ? — On  fine  days  it  does  not  look  so  bad.  But  at  times  it  is  not  in  a  very  good  condi- 
tion, I  must  say. 

7400.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  Is  Chatham  Place  under  your  management  ?— ■  No.    We  liave 
little  property  there,  three  houses  ;  but  tlie  other  streets  are  in  good  condition. 

7401.  (Chairman.)  As  I  understood  Mr.  Shipley,  he  said  tbat  in  tlie  roadway  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  filth,  to  the  extent  of  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
flags  on  either  side  in  Chatham  Place,  and  that  at  times  he  got  in  almost  up  to  his  knees  ? 
— It  is  not  so  high  as  that. 

(Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  There  has  been  no  complaint,  and  it  is  a  place  which  they  are 
bound  to  pave  themselves. 

(Chairman.)  No  doubt  you  have  power  to  make  them  do  so ,  but  you  do  not  seem  to 
have  done  it. 
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Mr.  J.  Johnson.       7402.  {Mr.  Town  Glerh.)  Did  you  ever  see  Chatliam  Place  ? — {Mr.  Town  Surveyor) 

  I  have  just  passed  up  it. 

1 0th  March  1854.      7403.  {Chairman   to  Mr.  Johnson.)  What  is  the  fact  as  to  this  roadway?— On 

 •      the  one  side  it  is  lower  than  the  flagging,  and  on  the  other  side  it  may  he  eight  or  ten 

inches.    I  cannot  say  to  an  inch  ;  but  the  houses  were  badly  laid  out  originall}^ 

7404.  {Mr.  Batemmi.)  Is  this  accumulation  of  which  we  have  heard  correctly 
desci'ibed  as  an  accumulation,  or  is  it  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  ? — I  think  it  is 
the  original  surface.  Ashes  may  have  been  laid  on  to  raise  the  surface  there  ;  but  it 
must  be  the  original  surface,  because  on  the  one  side  it  is  below  the  flagging,  and  if  it 
had  accumulated  it  would  have  been  higher  on  that  side  as  well. 

{Mr.  Shipley.)  It  is  higher  ;  but  it  is  much  higher  on  one  side  than  it  is  on  the  other. 

7405.  {Chairman.)  Whatever  the  height  may  be,  you  said  that  you  occasionally  got  into 
the  slush  knee  deep  ? — Frequently.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice  with  them  in  Chatham 
Place,  in  order  to  keep  it  as  dry  as  possible  next  to  the  flags  and  to  get  a  crossing,  to 
throw  nshes  on.  And  now,  when  everything  is  very  dry,  if  Mr.  Wallace  or  any  one  else 
will  take  a  walk  to  Gibson  Street,  from  the  footway  in  Gibson  Street  he  wiU  see  that  the 
whole  1  readth  of  Chatham  Place  is  just  one  wet  mass,  from  the  wet  running  constantly 
down.    There  is  no  grate  or  anything  in  Chatham  Place. 

{Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Just  a  few  yards  below  it  was  precisely  in  the  same  state,  and 
the  owners  petitioned,  and  it  was  sewered  a  few  weeks  ago. 

7406.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk  to  Mr.  Johnson.)  Did  your  tenants  in  Chatham  Place  ever 
complain  to  you  of  the  state  of  aff"airs  ? — I  cannot  recollect  it.  I  say  we  have  only  three 
tenants  there.    I  cannot  speak  about  it. 

7407.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Shipley.)- — I  think  you  said  that  you  had  heard  the  people  living 
in  Chatham  Place,  and  who  are  decent  mechanics,  complain  frequently  of  the  state  of 
things  ? — Yes.  There  was  also  a  tan  pit,  against  which  the  parties  endeavoured  to  make 
out  a  nuisance. 

7408.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  How  did  the  tan  pit  get  off? — The  tan  pit  was  victorious. 

7409.  {To  Mr.  Johnson.)  We  have  heard  complaints  during  this  inquiry  of  the  state  of 
Gibson  Town,  and  of  various  places  in  it  ? — There  are  something  Uke  five  hundred 
tenants  ;  and  about  four -fifths  of  that  number  occupy  tenements.  The  other  fifth  occupy 
self-contained  houses.  The  tenemented  houses,  of  two  rooms  each,  range  from  about  61. 
to  91.  free.  That  is  including  light  and  water.  The  self-contained  houses  are  not  free  ; 
they  pay  rates  beyond. 

7410.  (Chairman.)  The  three  which  you  have  in  Chatham  Place  are  self-contained 
houses  ? — Yes.  They  have  separate  doors,  two  rooms  each,  that  is  two  over  each  other  ; 
but  they  have  separate  doors.    They  may  be  said  to  be  self-contained  houses. 

7411.  You  go  into  the  ground  floor  rooms  from  a  door  on  the  ground,  and  you  go 
through  a  passage  and  up  a  staircase  to  the  other  part  ? — ^Yes.  In  each  of  those  houses 
they  have  a  yard,  that  is  three-story  houses  generally,  they  are  divided  into  three 
tenements  of  two  rooms  each  ;  and  to  each  house  they  have  a  yard  with  an  ash-pit,  privy, 
and  water  laid  on.  They  are  well  flagged  and  kept  generally  clean.  I  built  within  the 
last  two  years  and  a  half  a  portion  of  two  large  streets  on  rather  an  improved  plan,  that  is 
giving  them  water-closets  and  other  conveniences  inside  instead  of  outside  ;  not  in  the 
rooms,  but  projected  from  the  staircases.  These  answer  very  well.  I  give  them  also  a 
cellar  to  wash  in. 

7412.  In  what  street  is  it  that  you  have  established  water-closets  witliin  the  last  few 
years  ? — One  side  of  Buxton  Street  and  Melbourne  Street. 

7413.  Do  you  know  how  many  houses  you  have  in  Buxton  Street  ? — From  about 
twenty-six  to  thirty. 

7414.  Self-contained  houses  ? — They  are  now  let  into  tenements.  They  were  originally 
built  as  self-contained  houses;  but  it  seemed  not  to  answer. 

7415.  What  number  of  families  may  you  have  had  in  Buxton  Street,  in  those 
twenty-six  houses,  in  August  1853  ? — Three  to  each  house  on  the  average. 

7416.  Eighty  to  ninety  families  ? — Yes. 

7417.  Out  of  that  population  do  you  know  how  many  deaths  there  were  ? — I  think 
there  were  Yery  few  in  those  two  streets,  Melbourne  Street  and  Buxton  Street.  I  only 
recollect  two  deaths  in  the  two  streets. 

7418.  With  reference  to  the  other  streets  in  your  district,  such  as  Richmond  Street 
and  Howard  Street,  have  they  water-closets  or  privies  ?• — -AH  privies.  There  are  very 
few  water-closets  even  in  the  self-contained  houses,  except  those  recently  built. 

7419.  {Mr.  Tovm  Clerk.)  Water-closets  are  a  modern  refinement? — It  is  under- 
stood so. 

7420.  {Chairman.)  Speaking  of  the  one  side  of  Howard  Street  and  the  other  side  of 
Richmond  Street,  which  adjoin  one  another,  how  many  houses  do  you  think  you  may 
have  there  ? — In  Howard  Street  I  think  we  have  not  more  than  six  or  seven,  in 
Richmond  Street  twelve  to  fifteen. 

7421.  How  many  houses  may  there  be  in  the  whole  northern  side  of  Howard  Street, 
and  the  southern  side  of  Richmond  Street  ? — About  twenty-four.  I  would  not  be  sure 
to  one. 

7422.  Occupied  as  self-contained  houses  ? — Generally. 
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7423.  Have  you  any  notion  what  the  mortality  was  there  ? — I  believe  it  was  very    Mr.  J.  Johnsov. 
small  in  those  two  streets  ;  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  that.    I  had  enough  to  do 
to  clean  the  places  and  keep  them  in  order. 

{Mr.  Shi'pley.)  On  the  southern  side  of  Kichmond  Street  there  are  twenty -fom-  houses, 
and  about  twenty-eight  families,  and  I  believe  there  were  four  deaths. 

7424.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  part  of  your  district  in  which  there  was 
any  considerable  mortality  ;  any  one  particulai-  street,  Blagdon  Street,  or  any  of  those  ? — 

{Mr.  Johnson.)    I  cannot  be  sure  as  to  that ;  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

7425.  {Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  Are  you  able  to  succeed  in  maintaining  habits  of  cleanliness 
amongst  your  tenants,  or  do  you  make  any  effort  to  do  so  ? — We  have  been  at  considerable 
expense.  We  have  improved  the  houses  as  much  as  possible,  and  cleaned  them  from  top 
to  bottom  many  times  ;  and  I  find  a  great  difSculty  in  that  way.  In  fact  there  is  very 
little  gratitude  generally  amongst  them.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  they  have  gone,  two 
or  three  days  before  it,  and  have  taken  not  only  the  key  but  taps,  and  have  even 
destroyed  the  paper  of  the  walls  for  no  purpose. 

7426.  (Chairman.)  What  class  of  people  do  you  speak  of,  the  native  population  or 
the  Irish  1 — I  think  the  native,  from  the  pubKc  works,  some  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
water. 

7427.  Are  they  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  ? — I  think  they  are  mixed ;  principally 
English. 

7428.  Mechanics  ? — Mechanics,  generally. 

7429.  When  you  go  into  those  houses,  do  you  find  them  dirty  ? — A  good  many  of  them. 

7430.  As  compared  with  the  dwellings  of  the  Irish  in  the  town,  do  you  find  them 
better  or  worse  ? — I  take  them  as  worse,  considerii)g  their  circumstances,  because  they  are 
very  fine  houses  ;  they  have  been  well  and  substantially  built,  beautifully  furnished  in 
fact,  and  they  ought  to  encourage  cleanliness  ;  but  it  has  done  the  opposite. 

7431.  Then  you  seem  rather  to  despair  of  making  anytloing  out  of  your  tenantry  in 
that  respect  ? — I  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  them. 

7432.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  ? — A  very  great  deal 
of  pains. 

7433.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  I  confess  I  had  rather  an  impression,  from  what  I  have  heard 
here,  that  the  native  population  of  Newcastle  are  clean  people,  or  would  be  clean  to  a 
great  extent  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  being  so  ? — It  may  be  so  in  other  parts,  but  I 
do  not  find  it  amongst  the  people  that  I  am  speaking  of,  not  generally,  there  may  be 
exceptions. 

7434.  (Chairman.)  You  make  no  great  distinction  between  the  native  population  and 
the  Irish;  in  fact  I  think  you  said  that  some  of  them  were  worse  than  the  latter? — 
Worse,  considering  the  character  of  the  houses  they  live  in.  The  Irish  have  no 
encouragement,  because  in  many  parts  where  they  live  in  single  rooms,  there  are  no 
windows,  and  no  floors,  and  no  plaster  on  the  walls,  and  you  cannot  expect  them  to  be 
clean  under  those  circumstances  ;  but  the  houses  which  I  supervise  are  beautifully  done 
up,  and  are  papered  in  most  cases. 

7435.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  You  were  not  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  tenantry,  I  am 
afraid,  because  I  think  that  the  mechanics  here  are  a  very  clean  and  respectable  class 
generally  ? — -The  men  themselves  may  be,  but  I  think  it  belongs  to  the  wives.  I  think 
there  is  as  much  improvidence  on  the  one  side  as  the  other. 

7436.  (Mr.  Warden)  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  then  that  you  would  sooner  have 
your  houses  tenanted  by  Irish  labourers  than  you  would  by  mechanics  ? — No,  certainly 
not.  We  take  very  good  care  that  the  Irish  do  not  come  into  our  houses,  except  a  few 
who  are  well  recommended. 

7437.  (Chairman.)  And  they  happen  to  contrast  rather  favourably,  as  compared  with 
your  English  mechanic  population  ? — We  are  at  times  very  much  deceived  in  the  mode  of 
getting  houses.  The  wife  generally  will  come,  tolerably  well  dressed,  and  give  a  good 
character  and  a  reference,  and  sometimes  even  a  small  note  of  paper  from  the  landlord. 
We  let  the  house,  and  we  find  in  about  a  couple  of  months,  when  I  visit  the  place,  that  they 
have  almost  no  furniture,  and  that  the  house  is  in  a  very  filthy  state,  and  that  the  dress 
which  she  then  had  on  did  not  belong  to  herself 

7438.  (Mr.  Oilmore.)  I  suppose  when  your  houses  are  empty,  you  are  not  very 
particular  whom  you  take  ? — That  is  not  so  ;  we  are  very  particular  about  the  tenants. 
We  would  rather  have  them  empty  than  have  bad  tenants. 

7439.  (Mr.  Sihbet)  I  think  Mr.  Johnson  is  quite  right  there,  for  there  are  a  very 
great  number  of  them  that  are  empty  ? — No,  not  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
town. 

7440.  (Mr.  Gilmore)  Where  do  the  mechanics,  occupjdng  your  property,  work ;  at 
what  manufactory  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  they  work  at  some  manufactories,  but  I  never 
inquired  particularly. 

7441.  It  is  a  question  of  some  moment ;  the  mechanics  of  Newcastle  have  some  respect 
for  their  character  yet  ? — I  have  no  objection,  if  you  will  walk  down  with  me,  to  show 
you  a  few  examples. 

(Mr.  Oilmore)  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  T  do  not  like  the  locality. 
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Mr.  J.  Johnson.       7'i-i2.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  How  it  it  that  tliis  district  has  got  a  bad  reputation  ? — 

  {Mr.  Johnson.)  It  has  not  a  particularly  bad  reputation.    The  houses  were  built  at  fii'st 

1 0th  March  1854.      self-contained  houses.    You  could  not  make  so  much  of  them  as  houses  built  for  that 

 ~      purpose  ;  tlie  people  rather  removed  to  Shield  Field,  and  other  parts,  where  they  had 

water-closets  and  other  conveniences  more  suitable.  But  in  those  new  houses  that  I  have 
built,  there  is  a  first-rate  class  of  tenants. 

7443.  {Chairman)  It  is  possible  that  in  certain  localities  you  may  have  exceptional 
circumstances  ;  but  would  you  entertain  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Avorking 
population  of  the  town  at  large  a,s  you  have  expressed  with  regard  to  your  own  tenantry. 
Do  you  think  that  the  native  population  of  Newcastle  is  at  all  as  dirty  and  filthy  in  its 
habits  as  the  lower  Irish,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  ? — I  cannot  say  about  the 
other  parts  of  the  town.  With  those  that  I  have  had  connection  with,  I  have  had  very 
great  difficulty.  Tliere  are  very  few  exceptions  that  come  iip  to  my  idea  of  cleanliness, 
with  all  the  conveniences  which  I  have  given  them.  I  have  spent  oceans  of  money  ;  in 
fact  I  believe  Mr.  Gibson  fancies  himself  ruined  by  my  ideas  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment ;  and  I  think  a  visit  to  tlie  place  wiU  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  improvement. 

7444.  {Mr.  Warden.^  Is  Bedford  Street  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

7445.  Have  you  many  mechanics  living  there  ? — Yes,  on  one  side. 

{Mr.  Warden.)  I  was  through  it  the  other  day,  and  I  think  I  found  it  in  the  worst 
condition  of  any  part  of  the  surrounding  district,  or  any  part  of  the  town  that  I  have 
seen  lately  ;  but  witli  regard  to  the  population  belonging  to  the  working  classes  of  the 
community,  I  should  certainly  very  much  doubt  it.  There  are  characteristics  by  which 
you  can  discern  any  population,  and  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  part  ot 
the  inhabitants,  whatever  they  were,  did  not  at  any  rate  belong  to  the  working  popu- 
lation of  the  vicinity.  Besides,  the  place  was  in  a  very  disgraceful  state;  there  was 
hardly  any  paving,  there  was  no  channel,  and  there  was  stagnant  water  in  one  or  two 
places. 

7446.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Johnson.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  certainly  that  any 
considerable  proportion  of  your  tenantry  are  really  what  you  may  call  mechanics,  that  is 
to  say,  people  constantly  or  occasionally  at  work  in  any  manufactory  or  place  of  business 
here  ? — Yes,  a  good  proportion  of  them  are  ;  the  rents  would  prove  so ;  in  Buxton  Street 
and  those  principal  streets  they  average  about  Si.  and  Si.  10s.,  including  water,  so  that 
that  is  much  higher  than  the  lowest  classes  can  pay. 

7447.  Can  you  mention  any  single  instance  of  any  one  man  woi-king  at  any  one 
manufactory  that  you  know  of  ? — I  should  not  like  to  name  a  person  ;  perhaps  it  might 
be  the  very  person  whose  house  I  should  not  like  any  one  to  go  in  and  see.;  but  I  have 
no  objection  if  any  gentleman  calls  to  walk  through  with  him,  and  give  him  names  and 
give  him  addresses. 

7448.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  judge  of  the  fact  of  their  being  mechanics  in  consequence 
of  the  rent  of  the  houses,  do  not  you  ? — No  ;  I  am  just  stating  that  that  rent  is  consi- 
derably higher  than  the  lower  class  of  mechanics  or  ordinary  labourers  generally  can 
pay. 

7449.  {Mr.  Warden.)  Are  you  aware  of  the  wages  received  by  labourers  in  many  of 
the  manufactories  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Tyne  ? — I  believe  they  are  from 
14s.  to  18s.  a  week. 

7450.  Is  no  higher  rate  of  wages  than  that  paid  by  manufacturers  in  some  of  tlie 
chemical  works  in  the  vicinity  ? — Not  for  labourers'  work. 

7451.  You  are  not  aware  of  a  labourer  not  being  a  skilled  mechanic  receiving  as  much 
as  22s.  to  24s.  a  week  ? — No ;  I  was  not  aware  of  any  labourer  receiving  more  than 
about  14s.  to  18s.  a  week. 

7452.  {Chairman.)  We  have  not  put  any  questions  to  you  except  in  reference  to  this 
one  point,  but  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  any  evidence  which  you  may  have  to 
offer  upon  any  other  point  ? — As  to  the  drainage  of  the  immediate  locality,  that  bordering 
the  property  and  through  it  is  very  excellent.  There  is  a  large  trunk  drain  coming  from 
the  New  Road  and  Ridley  Villas,  as  fine  a  drain  as  I  have  ever  seen ;  a  deep  drain  with 
a  considerable  fall,  and  it  drains  the  entire  i)roperty,  Buxton  Street,  Stepney  Lane, 
Melbotirne  Street,  and  Bedford  Street. 

7453.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  Mr.  Wallace  in  respect  of  your  district? 
— I  must  say  that  Chatham  Place  and  Bedford  Street  are  in  a  bad  condition. 

7454.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  This  Gibson  Town  is  a  private  speculation  of  Mr.  Gibson's, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7455.  He  made  the  drains  himself? — Yes. 

7456.  And  paved  the  streets  ? — Yes  ;  they  generally  are  very  well  paved,  except  those 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

7457.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  drainage  ? — Generally,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  In  Gibson  Street  the  main  drain  is  not  so  low  as  it  ought  to  be ;  it  is 
about  nine  inches  higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  I  think. 

7458.  Are  there  any  cellars  there  ? — Yes,  they  all  have  cellars. 

7459.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Was  it  constructed  by  Mr.  Wallace  or  Mr.  Gibson  ? — By 
Mr,  Gibson  ;  and  it  is  not  deep  enough. 
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7460.  (Chairman.)  Do  they  experience  any  evil  results  in  the  cellars  ?— At  times  some  Mr.  J.  Johnson.  , 
of  the  cellars  are  flooded.   

7461.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  From  sewage  water? — I  cannot  say  as  to  that;  it  does  not   lOtli  March  1854 
get  away  at  times  because  it  has  to  be  taken  in  a  slanting  direction  to  catch  the  main 
drain  with  a  less  fall  than  it  ought  to  have  ;  it  comes  back  at  times. 

7462.  (Chairman.)  Does  it  come  up  the  drains  again  back  into  the  cellars  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  cause,  but  I  know  the  water  is  stopped  at  times. 

7463.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  dirty  water  which  they  throw  into  the  sink  does  not 
get  away  ? — No  doubt  of  it,  and  the  water  from  the  roofs. 

7464.  Supposing  the  cellars  were  empty,  you  would  not  be  liable  then  to  any  flooding, 
would  you  ? — I  think  so  ;  it  is  in  some  of  the  empty  cellars  that  I  have  observed  it,  that 
the  roof  water  does  not  get  away  at  times,  when  we  have  rains,  and  the  same  with  the 
sink  water. 

7465.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Of  course  it  must  be  the  case  sometimes  if  the  floor  of  the 
cellar  is  below  the  level  of  the  sewer  ? — Yes,  and  they  have  taken  the  house  drains  in  a 
slanting  direction  as  well. 

7466.  At  a  lower  point  ? — At  a  lower  point ;  but  that  is  only  in  one  or  two  cases  just 
about  the  junction  of  Howard  Street  and  Gibson  Street. 

7467.  (Mr.  Oilmore.)  Has  your  property  been  very  frequently  visited  by  the 
inspector  ? — We  like  to  see  the  inspectors  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  I  believe  we  have 
not  so  many  visits  as  in  many  otlier  parts  of  the  town. 


Mr.  Thomas  Forsyth  examined. 


Mr.  T.  Forsyth. 


7468.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  have  resided  in  this  town  for  some  years  ? — Yes. 

7469.  You  were  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  police  in  this  town  ? — I  was. 

7470.  But  have  been  in  retirement  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

7471.  In  the  year  1848  were  you  employed  by  Mr.  King,  the  contractor  with  the 
corporation  for  the  scavenging  ? — I  was.    I  had  the  whole  management  for  five  years. 

7472.  From  what  time  ?— From  the  8th  of  March  1848  till  the  4th  of  June  1853. 

7473.  Did  you  put  forth  that  hand-bill  in  1848  (handing  a  paper  to  the  ivitness)! — 
Yes,  I  wrote  the  manuscript  and  had  it  printed. 

7474.  "  Notice  to  the  Public.  Mr.  King,  having  contracted  with  the  corporation  of 
"  Newcastle  for  the  removal  from  the  borough  of  the  street  and  market  sweepings,  begs 
"  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  convey 
"  from  the  town  all  such  sweepings,  likewise  the  house  ashes,  night  soil,  and  other  manures 
"  from  the  premises  of  the  public.  The  cliarge  for  removing  the  ashes  and  soil  from  the 
"ash-holes  will  be  according  to  the  agreement  made  with  the  parties.  Application 
"  for  the  removal  of  the  ashes,  soil,  and  other  manures,  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Forsyth, 
"the  agent,  No.  1,  Ellison  Terrace,  Picton  Place,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  February 
"  22,  1848  ?" — Yes,  we  did  not  get  commenced  till  the  8th  of  March. 

7475.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Mx-.  Alderman  Potter  upon  the  subject  of  the 
removal  of  the  night  soil  and  middens  ? — Yes  ;  this  was  in  the  year  1850. 

7476.  Did  Mr.  Alderman  Potter  give  you  any  encouragement  to  exert  yourself  to  get 
the  night  soil  and  middens  removed  ? — He  did ;  he  was  passing  the  depot  at  that  time  in 
Argyle  Street,  and  I  was  standing  giving  directions  to  the  men,  when  he  called  me  out, 
and  he  said,  "  Oh,  I  just  want  to  see  you.  I  was  with  some  friends  last  night,  and  they 
"  feel  themselves  so  much  more  comfortable  with  having  their  night  soil  and  these  things 
"  taken  away  than  what  they  did  formerly  ;  they  could  not  get  it  done  ;  they  are  moderate 
"  charges,  and  it  has  been  of  great  service  both  to  the  town  and  to  the  agricultural 
"  interest." 

7477.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  secure  early  information,  when  parties  wished  to  have 
their  middens  cleaned  ? — Yes  ;  with  most  of  the  large  buildings,  such  as  the  Trinity  House 
and  the  hospitals,  we  contracted  to  take  it  out  as  it  was  necessary,  and  keep  them  clean  ; 
and  several  respectable  families  of  the  town  paid  a  certain  sum  ;  Dr.  Headlam  Avas 
another.  I  sent  the  men  to  examine  them  and  clean  them  out,  whether  they  wanted  it 
or  not,  that  is  to  say,  whether  they  were  full  or  not ;  to  keep  them  in  a  clean  state  ;  and 
where  there  was  flagging,  if  there  was  water  to  be  got,  that  they  were  to  wash  the  place. 

7478.  In  that  hand-bill  you  refer  parties  wishing  such  removal  to  take  place  to 
yourself  ?  — Yes. 

7479.  Did  you  ever  neglect  to  attend  to  an  application  ? — Never. 

7480.  Were  you  moderate  in  your  charges  1 — Very;  what  I  paid  myself  26'.  Gd.  for, 
I  only  charged  in  some  matters  Gd.,  and  sometimes  Is.  When  they  had  to  wheel  along 
a  narrow  passage  in  difficult  places,  there  was  so  much  more  time  taken  up  and  more 
money  required. 

7481.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Mr.  Gibson,  who  superintends  the  scavenging 
for  the  town  surveyor  ? — A  great  deal.  I  frequently  met  him  in  the  morning  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  and  five  o'clock,  when  I  have  been  going  my  rounds,  and  he  would 
say,  "  Such  and  such  person  has  been  applying  to  me  ;  I  recommended  him  to  call  upon 
"  you.    "I  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  attended  to."    Frequently,  when  they  applied  to  him,  he  sent 
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Mr.  T.  Forsyth,    them  to  me,  and  it  was  attended  to  immediately,  and  up  to  the  present  day  I  get  several 

 ^  .  letters  from  several  people  to  know  whether  I  could  recommend  them  to  anybody  to 

llth  March  1854.  clean  out  their  ash-holes. 

  7482.  And  you  never  neglected  any  application  made  to  you  ? — None. 

7488.  {Mr.  Town  Surveyor?)  What  was  the  reason  for  giving  it  up  1 — We  could  not 
get  waggons  to  convey  it  along,  and  it  was  accumulating.  Mr.  King  was  out  of  health, 
and  I  was  sick  of  it,  being  so  often  disappointed,  having  the  men's  wages  to  pay,  and  for 
three  days  being  witliout  waggons. 

7484.  The  railway  company  could  not  supply  you  with  waggons  ? — No  ;  and  by  reason 
of  that  I  advised  Mr.  King  to  have  done  with  it. 

7485.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  That  was  in  June  last  ? — ^Yes ;  in  May,  Mr.  Hokoyd  agreed 
to  take  it  at  a  certain  price. 

7486.  There  was  an  accumulation  of  traffic  upon  the  railway  companies,  which  they 
were  not  prepared  to  meet  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  the  reason  which  they  assigned. 

7487.  And  then  you  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  it  ?— Yes,  and  getting  a  little 
infirm  myself 

7488.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  mentioned  that  you  made  a  regular  arrangement  with 
the  Trinity  House  and  the  hospitals,  and  Dr.  Headlam  and  the  moi'e  respectable  families  ? 
— Yes  ;  once  a  month  their  ashes  and  night  soil  were  to  be  taken  away,  and  that  was 
done  during  the  night. 

7489.  Did  you  do  much  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  in  Sandgate  and  Pandon  ? — A 
great  deal.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  gave  evidence  here  yesterday,  could  have  stated  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  between  him  and  me,  but  I  think  his  memory  seemed  to  fail  him. 
There  were  the  best  materials  about  there,  because  night  soil  made  the  best  maaure. 

7490.  How  often  do  you  think  you  cleaned  out  those  privies  and  middens  in  Gibson 
Town  ?—  Whenever  Mr.  Johnson  sent  word ;  my  agreement  with  him  was  to  take  it  at 
a  certain  price,  but  that  he  was  to  send  us  word  whenever  it  was  wanted,  and  it  was 
done  immediately. 

7491.  How  often  might  that  be? — As  he  thought  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
taken  away. 

7492.  Do  you  think  it  was  once  a  month  ? — No  ;  sometimes  it  would  run  three  months. 
Then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  property  in  that  neighbourhood  belonging  to  private  parties. 
Some  of  them  I  made  agreements  with  and  took  it  away  once  a  month.  I  always  found 
it  was  the  best  way  to  do  so. 

7493.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Other  property  mixed  up  with  Mr.  Gibson's  property  in 
Gibson  Town  ? — Yes  ;  a  great  deal  of  private  property.  Mr.  Gibson  has  not  above 
half  in  his  own  hands.  It  is  private  individuals  who  have  built  upon  speculation,  and 
who  have  purchased  since. 

7494.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  we  had  gone  round  the  town  in  1852  or  1853,  in  what 
state  should  we  have  found  the  privies  and  middens,  generally  clean  and  empty,  or  dirty 
and  full  ? — In  1852  you  would  have  found  the  midden  steads  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  with  hardly  anything  in.  At  that  time  there  was  a  very  great  demand.  I  was 
not  taking  less  away  than  fifty  tons  of  what  accumulated  with  our  own  carts,  and  from 
the  corporation. 

7495.  Supposing  in  July  and  August  1853,  we  had  gone  round  the  town  with  you, 
in  what  state  should  we  have  found  it  then  ? — It  was  bad,  and  it  is  not  good  at  thih  day  ; 
ifc  was  in  a  very  indifferent  state.  The  reason  was  that  Mr.  Holroyd  could  not  get 
waggons  to  convey  it  away. 

7496.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Who  is  Mr.  Holroyd? — {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  He  succeeded 
Mr.  Forsyth. 

7497.  {ChairmMn.)  Without  going  into  the  causes  or  reasons  of  it,  we  should  in  fact  have 
found  in  July  and  August  1853,  the  privies  and  middens  of  the  town  in  a  very  indifferent 
state  ? — You  would  ;  there  were  a  very  great  many  applications.  The  letter  carrier  who 
gave  evidence  yesterday  has  brought  me  three  and  four  letters  of  a  day,  application  from 
people  not  knowing  that  I  had  retired. 

7498.  Did  you  refer  them  to  any  other  person  ? — I  always  referred  them  to  Mr. 
Holroyd  ;  and  I  likewise  took  orders  from  those  that  I  had  been  personally  acquainted 
with,  and  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Holroyd  signifying  what  was  wanted,  but  he  could  not 
get  waggons  to  convey  it  away. 

7499.  For  one  reason  or  another  the  people  could  not  get  their  privies  and  middens 
emptied  ? — No. 

7500.  And  as  you  say,  chiefly  owing  to  the  inability  to  get  railway  waggons  to 
convey  it  away  ? — Entirely  that.  Mr.  Holroyd  is  completely  sick  of  it  now  from  the 
disappointments. 

7501.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Had  this  been  a  growing  evil  that  you  could  not  get  waggons 
for  the  conveyance  ? — As  their  other  trade  increased,  there  were  more  difficulties.  Their 
goods  trains,  as  they  call  them,  increased  so  considerably  that  they  employed  their 
waggons  in  conveying  those  goods. 

7502.  It  was  gradually  becoming  the  case  from  the  commencement  ? — Yes ;  and  I 
have  complained  to  Mr.  Newcombe,  the  superintendent  in  the  goods  department,  ^ 
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7503.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Your  trade  was  not  a  favourite  trade  -witli  them,  carrying    Mr.  T.  Forsyth. 

manure  ? — No,  but  I  have  seen  them  getting  70i.  a  month  ;  our  bills  came  to  that  some-   

times,  merely  for  conveying  along  the  road.  They  neither  had  anything  to  put  in  nor  llth  March  1854. 
to  take  out.   

7504.  {Chairman)  But  they  had  to  find  the  waggons  and  convey  them  along? — Yes  ; 
to  put  them  into  the  depot  and  take  them  out  when  I  gave  notice. 

7505.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  As  long  as  you  were  able  to  take  it  away  properly,  was  it  a 
paying  trade  to  the  contractor  ? — It  was  a  large  quantity,  and  a  great  quantity  we  got 
out  for  nothing.  We  did  the  delivery  for  private  people,  taking  from  the  midden  steads 
and  night  soil ;  there  was  no  expense  attending  it.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
a  very  considerable  trade  might  have  been  had ;  that  it  might  have  been  improved  a 
great  deal  if  there  had  been  waggons  and  engines  for  the  demand. 

7506.  You  had  no  waggons  of  your  own  ? — No. 

7507.  (Chairman.)  There  was  plenty  to  convey  away  ? — Plenty.  We  contrived,  if  we 
could,  to  avoid  making  long  journeys  which  did  not  pay ;  going  up  to  Westgate  and 
Rye  Hill,  and  those  places,  the  journey  was  too  long ;  and  I  have  found  on  calculating  it 
that  we  were  like  working  for  nothing. 

7508.  (M7\  Bateman.)  Did  you  neglect  those  places  ? — High  up  there  I  would  not  go  at 
last ;  that  was  the  fact.    I  kept  where  it  paid  best. 

7509.  You  emptied  those  which  paid  best  and  left  those  which  did  not  pay  to  their 
fate  ? — Those  which  were  far  off ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  of  the  poor  people  within 
half  a  mile  of  us  we  took  it  out,  when  they  said  they  could  not  afford  to  ptiy  anything, 
without  charging  them  anything,  when  the  inspector  has  complained  of  them.  Mr.  King 
left  everything  solely  with  me,  so  that  I  had  entirely  my  own  way  with  them. 

7510.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  would  like  to  speak? — Yes  ; 
there  is  a  runner  of  water  in  front  of  where  I  live,  in  Ellison  Terrace ;  it  looks  into  Pandon 
Dean.  There  is  a  runner  of  water,  which  comes  down  there,  which  is  very  annoymg  at 
times ;  so  much  so,  that  of  a  summer's  morning,  I  have  a  little  garden  in  front  of  my 
house,  and  when  I  have  been  sitting  enjoying  myself  looking  at  my  garden,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  shut  my  window. 

7511.  (Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Do  not  you  think  that  Mr.  Glyn  will  be  disposed  to  get 
ifc  removed  ? —  He  "will.  I  have  had  some  conversation  with  him.  I  am  agent  for 
Mr.  Glyn. 

7612.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  Pandon  Dean,  to  which  you  allude,  uncovered  in  front  of 
your  house  ? — Yes  ;  the  property  on  one  side  belongs  to  Mr.  Ellison,  and  the  other  is  church 
land,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Walter  ;  but  it  is  very  annoying. 

7513.  Has  it  been  so  long  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  knew  it  when  there  was  a  fine  clear  stream- 
I  fished  in  it  when  I  was  a  boy. 

7514.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  Did  you  drink  it  when  you  were  a  boy  ? — Yes ;  we  were 
obliged  to  drink  it. 

7515.  (Chairman)  Did  you  ever  complain  to  Mr.  Wallace  about  it ;  to  say  that  you 
were  annoyed  by  anything  there  ? — No  ;  I  thought  Mr.  Ellison,  the  proprietor,  was  the 
proper  person,  and  he  tunnelled  part  over. 

7516.  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — As  to  paving,  the  postman  yesterda}^  forgot  to  name 
Ellison  Terrace,  which  is  not  paved  in  front ;  I  do  not  go  much  there,  but  leading  down 
from  Picton  Place  it  is  not  paved  ;  it  wants  paving.  I  named  it  once  to  the  town  surveyor, 
and  I  would  not  pay  any  rent  till  it  was  paid  for. 

7517.  When  would  that  be  ? — Two  or  three  years  since. 

7518.  And  it  is  just  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  then? — Yes  ;  it  is  shocking.  I  made 
an  observation,  that  I  wished  to  have  that  place  paved  leading  down  by  my  front  door 
from  Picton  Place.  I  said,  "  I  wish  the  corporation  would  do  it ;  if  the  corporation  will 
do  it  I  wiU  pay  them  from  the  rental."  They  were  only  entitled  to  one-half,  while 
Mr.  EUett  must  do  the  other.    They  said,  "  Get  the  corporation  to  do  it  and  we  will  pay  it." 

7519.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk)  It  is  a  private  speculation? — Yes. 

7520.  And  they  would  like  the  town  to  do  what  they  should  do  for  themselves  ? — I 
told  Mr.  Ellett  and  Mr.  llutledge,  the  owners  on  the  two  sides,  that  if  they  got  the 
corporation  to  do  it  they  would  pay  them. 

7521.  (Chairman)  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — I  can  only  say  this,  that  the  carriage 
way  and  footway  never  was  in  such  good  order  as  it  is  at  present.  I  was  twenty-two 
years  an  ofiicer  in  the  corporation  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  I  made  a  weekly  report  to 
the  magistrates  every  week  I  had  to  find  fault. 

7522.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk)  You  were  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  corporation  from  the 
time  when  you  retired  from  the  Northumberland  militia  and  a  military  life  at  the  end  of 
the  war  ? — Yes. 

7523.  Till  1835  ?— Till  1837. 

7524.  You  would  have  had  great  opportunities  of  seeing  the  state  of  the  paving  and  of 
the  scavenging  ? — Every  place,  hole  and  corner,  and  every  lodging-house,  and  every  house 
of  ill-fame  ;  and  I  made  a  private  report  as  the  head  of  the  poUce. 

7525.  Looking  at  the  state  of  the  town  then,  and  the  state  of  the  town  now,  do  you 
think  they  have  improved  in  scavenging  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  T.  Forsyth.       7526.  They  have  advanced  with  the  age  ? — Very  much  so.    I  have  said  to  Mr.  Gibson, 

  "  This  is  a  capital  plan  which  you  are  proceeding  on  in  cleansing  out  the  gutters  first,  not 

11th  March  1854,  "  t,o  choke  them  up,  but  to  sweep  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  then  your  carts  get 
 "  it  off*  without  its  going  into  the  sewers      that  struck  me. 

7527.  Has  the  paving  and  flagging  improved  do  you  think  too? — Yes;  formerly  the 
corporation  only  put  a  kerb  stone  and  one  row  of  flags,  and  sometimes  paved  them  with 
the  stones,  the  sharp  side  up,  which  annoyed  people. 

7528.  That  was  the  ancient  custom  ? — The  ancient  custom,  and  very  bad  it  was.  I 
know  in  my  night  rambles  I  wished  that  it  was  only  mended.  The  depots  for  manure 
and  things  were  also  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  Where  Blackett  Street  and  Eldon  Square 
are,  it  was  a  depot  for  manure  ;  there  were,  perhaps,  10,000  tons  lying  there  of  all  kinds 
of  filth,  and  it  was  a  great  place  for  the  boys  going  hunting  the  rats. 

7529.  {Chairman.)  You  have  said  that  the  roadways  and  footways  of  the  town  have 
never  been  in  so  good  a  condition  as  they  are  now? — Never. 

7530.  How  long  have  they  been  in  that  state  ? — I  think  they  have  gone  on 
progressively  improving  since  the  new  corporation  came  in. 

7531 .  Since  1837  ? — Particularly  since  Mr.  Wallace  came  in  ;  in  short,  they  have  gone 
on  progressively  with  everything  I  may  say,  for  I  still  feel  an  interest  in  walking  about 
the  streets  and  taking  notice,  as  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  an  active  life. 

7532.  {Mr.  Town  Cleric)  Mr.  Wallace  was  an  officer  of  the  old  corporation,  as  you 
were? — He  was.  Mr.  Wallace  came  in  in  1835.  I  immediately  saw  improvement. 
Our  late  surveyor  had  his  ovm  way ;  there  was  no  getting  him  out  of  the  old  school. 
He  was  a  very  decent  man,  but  there  was  no  getting  him  out  of  the  old  school. 

7533.  {Chairman)  Is  there  any  other  point  ?— No  ;  nothing  else. 


3Ir.  J.  Gallon.  Mr.  JoHN  GALLON  examined. 

7534).  {Mr.  Totvu  Surveyor.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state,  as  shortly  as  you  possibly 
can,  the  condition  of  the  Westgate  district  some  time  ago,  and  what  it  is  now,  and  what 
you  have  done  there  for  the  last  few  months  respecting  the  scavenging  principally? — 
'  Previously  to  September  last  there  was  nothing  done  in  the  scavenging  in  the  Westgate 

whatever. 

7535.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Up  to  August  the  council  had  no  power  ? — No  ;  and  there 
had  been  nothing  done  whatever.  Some  of  the  streets  had  been  made  twenty  years,  and 
never  had  a  brush  put  upon  them. 

7536.  {3Ir.  Baterium.)  You  speak  of  the  Westgate  township? — Yes. 

7537.  (Chairman.)  That  includes,  or  did  include  a  very  considerable  population  in 
August  1853,  did  it  not  ? — About  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  borough. 

7538.  15,000  to  20,000  people?— Yes;  there  would  be  about  18,000. 

7539.  And  you  say  that,  for  twenty  years,  some  parts  of  that  township  had  not  been 
scavenged  at  all? — No. 

7540.  {Mr.  Toiun  Surveyor.)  What  number  of  scavengers  have  you  on  now? — There 
are  nine  on  at  present  every  day. 

7541.  Have  you  carts  also? — Yes;  and  since  that  period  there  has  been  paid  for 
wages  105^.  19s.  2d. 

7542.  For  scavenging  exclusively? — Yes  ;  for  cartage  66/.  I7s.  6d.,  and  sundries,  for 
brushes  and  deposit.  111.  18s.  8d. 

7543.  {Chairman.)  You  could  hardly  have  known  where  to  begin  to  scavenge  in  such 
a  district  ? — ^There  was  one  street,  Wellington  Street,  from  which,  the  first  day  or  two, 
we  took  200  or  300  loads. 

7544.  What  is  the  length  of  Wellington  Street ;  how  many  hundred  yards  ? 
{Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  300,  I  should  think. 

{Mr.  Gallon.)  More  than  200  yards. 

7545.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  took  something  like  a  load  of  filth  away  for  every  yard 
the  street  was  long  ? — There  are  several  holes  in  the  pavement,  which  will  hold  half  a 
load ;  there  is  no  charge  upon  the  proprietors  for  this  ;  it  is  done  gratuitously  by  the 
corporation.    They  have  no  power  to  charge  the  occupiers  or  tenants. 

7546.  {Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Do  you  in  the  Westgate  pay  anything  at  all  for 
cleansing  ? — No  ;  the  whole  of  it  is  gratuitous  expenditure ;  we  pay  a  highway  rate,  but 
it  is  expended  solely  upon  the  highway  and  footpath  adjoining  it. 

7547.  {Chairman.)  Were  you  about  there  at  the  time  of  the  epidemic  ? —Yes  ;  going 
about  daily  among  the  privies  and  ash-pits,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night. 

7548.  Did  you  notice  any  coincidence  of  considerable  mortality  in  filthy  places  ?— In 
the  filthiest  place  in  the  Westgate,  I  believe,  there  was  not  a  single  death, 

7549.  Which  is  that  ?— One  or  two  houses  in  Peel  Street;  the  very  worst  place  there. 

7550.  {Mr.  Toiun  Clerk.)  There  was  not  a  death  in  the  worst  houses  ? — No. 

7551.  {Chairman.)  Was  there  any  mortality  in  Peel  Street  ? — There  was  ;  about  four 
deaths. 

7552.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  But  the  dirtiest  houses  you  say  were  exempt  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  privy  and  dwelling-rooms  were  underground,  and  behind  there  was  no 
drainage  from  it ;  but  there  wa-s  a  sort  of  cesspool,  which  was  covered  with  a  large  door. 
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Previously  to  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  inhabitants  residing  there  that  there  was    Mr.  J.  Gallon. 
such  a  place  ;  it  was  only  when  an  accumulation  of  about  three  feet  deep  was  taken  from 
the  passage  way,  that  it  was  discovered  through  the  wall ;  there  was  a  hole  in  the  passage, 
and  the  excrements  were  swimming  about  on  the  top  of  it,  and  the  only  exit  for  them 
was  below  the  sleeper  joists  of  the  dwelling  room. 

7553.  (Chairman.)  In  that  house  there  was  no  death  ? — No,  not  any.  I  took 
Gregson  and  some  other  members  of  the  town  council  on  purpose  to  see  it,  because  I 
surprised  that  in  some  of  the  very  worst  places  there  was  no  mortality. 

7554.  Is  the  exterior  of  Peel  Street  dirty? — It  was. 

7555.  Was  it  at  the  time  of  the  cholera? — Yes. 

7556.  Was  there  any  paving  there? — Yes. 

7557.  Any  scavenging  ? — None  previous  to  that  period. 

7558.  Was  tlie  roadway  covered  with  accumulations  of  filth  piled  up  ? — Yes 
grates  of  the  sewers  were  purposely  blocked  up  with  ashes  by  the  parties  residing  close 
to  them,  to  prevent  the  people  depositing  their  night  soil  there. 

7559.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Then  what  did  they  do  with  what  they  had  to  remove  from 
their  hoiises  ? — They  threw  it  into  the  ash-pits. 

7560.  There  was  nothing  removed  from  Westgate.  Westgato  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  accumulating  dirt? — Yes;  a  great  many  of  the  dwellings  are  woise  now 
than  at  that  period  ;  for  the  tenants  have  got  to  know  that  they  cannot  be  compelled  to 
empty  them ;  and  they  let  them  get  in  that  bad  way. 

7561.  {Chairman)  Speaking  generally  of  the  privies  and  ash-pits  in  that  district 
which  you  know,  were  they  in  a  bad  condition,  as  well  as  the  roadways  and  footways  ?— 
Yes ;  there  was  always  an  accumulation.  For  this  last  year  or  two  the  parties  went 
about  and  took  them  out,  generally  at  a  small  charge ;  but  latterly,  owing  to  the  difli- 
culty  of  getting  rid  of  them,  parties  have  had  to  go  about  and  seek  parties  to  get  them 
out ;  they  could  not  get  them  away. 

7562.  {Mr.  Town  Surveyor)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  report  getting  abroad  there, 
that  the  corporation  are  likely  to  be  compelled  to  empty  their  ash-pits  free  of  expense  ? — 
Yes,  there  is. 

7563.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — I  was  very  much  struck  that  there 
should  have  been  so  few  deaths  in  Peel  Street,  more  especially  as  there  was  such  a 
number  of  paupers  there ;  and  knowing  that  pauperism  had  been  so  very  prevalent  in 
Newcastle  for  the  last  few  years,  I  was  rather  struck  with  it. 

7564.  How  many  houses  are  there  in  Peel  Street? — About  twenty-four  or  twenty -five. 

7565.  Were  they  mostly  occupied  as  self-contained  houses? — No;  tenemented  houses, 
the  whole  of  them. 

7566.  How  many  families  would  there  be  to  a  house? — I  should  think  they 
would  average  nearly  four.  I  was  employed  at  the  taking  of  the  census,  and  I  took  that 
district. 

7567.  Twenty-four  or  twenty-five  houses,  four  families  to  a  house,  would  make  100 
families  in  Peel  Street ;  which  at  five  to  a  family  would  make  the  population  to  be  500 ; 
and  there  were  only  four  deaths  in  that  population? — Yes,  those  are  all  I  know  ;  there 
might  have  been  more  than  that. 

7568.  What  kind  of  people  are  they  in  Peel  Street  ?— Of  very  low  and  bad  habits  ;  a 
number  of  Irish  ;  you  cannot  get  them  to  put  the  dirt  away  from  them.  I  may  say  that 
in  the  year  1851,  one  of  every  four  and  four -tenths  of  the  whole  population  of  Newcastle 
received  parochial  relief ;  and  taking  the  working  people  to  be  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  one  of  every  three  woi'king  people  in  the  year  1851  received  parochial  relief 
in  Newcastle. 

7569.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Was  1851  a  very  bad  year? — It  was  considered  by  the  press 
to  be  most  prosperous,  and  yet  we  had  that  great  amount  of  pauperism.  In  the  year 
1841,  the  expenditure  was  only  16,900^.,  whereas  in  1851  it  was  29,000^. 

7570.  {Chairman)  For  poor  rates  ? — Yes.  In  1841,  there  were  8,704  paupers  relieved 
in  the  whole  union,  out  of  a  population  of  71,844  persons  ;  whereas  in  1851,  20,228 
received  parochial  relief  out  of  a  population  of  89,000. 

7571.  Will  the  increase  of  pauperism  have  been  due  to  the  irruption  of  Irish  ? — No  ; 
it  was  owing  to  a  want  of  work  among  the  Avorking  people. 

7572.  You  think  it  was  a  pauperism  not  confined  to  the  Irish  immigrants,  but  also 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  pauperism  in  the  native  population  ? — Yes ;  for  this 
reason.  Having  paid  some  attention  to  it,  I  made  application  to  a  member  of  the  board 
of  guardians  to  ascertain  the  number  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  receiving  relief  They 
had  no  data  whereby  they  could  furnish  that  information ;  but  some  of  the  officers 
calculated  it  for  a,  few  weeks,  and  it  turned  out  for  about  eleven  weeks,  that  out  of 
100?.  paid,  there  was  92?.  odd  paid  to  English,  6?.  to  Irish,  and  the  remainder 
to  Scotch. 

7573.  In  what  year  was  this? — In  the  year  1852. 

7574.  Ninety -two  per  cent,  in  1852  was  paid  to  English  ? — Yes,  for  the  eleven  weeks 
during  Avhich  the  calculation  was  made  in  our  district.  In  ten  years,  from  1841  to  1851, 
the  population  increased  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  annually,  and  pauperisni  increased 
thirteen  per  cent,  annually ;  whereiis  crime  only  increased  one  and  a  cpiarter  per  cent, 
annually. 
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Mr.  J.  Gallon.        7575.  Do  you  think  that  in  August  1853,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population 

  that  were  so  poor  as  to  stand  in  need  of  parish  relief  were  still  the  native  population  ?  

•nth  March  1854.  Yes,  I  do  ;  we  had  certainly  upon  the  books  at  one  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  summer, 
 —      about  6,000  who  might  be  said  to  be  the  native  population,  on  a  single  day. 

7576.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Six  thousand  people  of  the  native  population  at  once  receiving 
parochial  relief  ? — Yes. 

7577.  (Chairman)  And  how  many  Irish  would  there  be  ? — I  could  not  say  that.  For 
a  long  period  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  the  Irish  away,  or  refusing  them 
anything.  They  send  them  away,  whole  drafts  together,  to  Liverpool,  where  they  ship 
them  off.  They  take  them  there  and  put  them  on  board  a  vessel,  and  send  them  to 
Ireland. 

7578.  Do  you  know  the  poorer  classes  here  ? — I  know  them  in  Westgate,  well.  I  have 
been  a  householder  there  for  twenty-five  years. 

7579.  Taking  the  Irish  working  population  and  the  English  working  population,  give 
us  a  ni)iion  of  what  the  personal  habits  of  those  people  are  ? — The  English  are  far 
superior  to  the  Irish,  and  so  are  the  Scotch,  in  their  personal  habits  about  the  houses. 

7581).  Taking  100  of  the  working  men  of  the  Enghsh  or  native  population  in  New- 
castle, and  supposing  them  to  be  provided  with  decent  houses,  cleansed  and  put  right 
to-day,  with  decent  privy  and  ash-pit  accommodation  attached  to  them,  and  so  on.  so 
that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  keeping  themselves  and  their  houses  in  a  clean 
and  wholesome  condition  ;  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  state  of  those  100  houses,  say  a 
month  hence  ? — I  do  not  think  you  would  find  them  so  dirty  as  they  are  now.  The 
general  reason,  which  I  presume  is  the  cause,  is  that  perhaps  an  Irish  family  or  so  come 
in,  and  refuse  to  clean  ;  and  the  others  will  not  submit  to  clean  after  them,  and  the 
premises  get  bad  on  account  of  that. 

7581.  Do  you  think  the  native  population  are  inclined  to  keep  themselves  clean? — I  do, 
because  the  complaint  is  continually  made  to  me,  as  I  go  about  the  streets,  of  people  not 
doing  their  part  of  the  work. 

7582.  Do  you  ever  hear  these  people  complain  of  their  privies  and  ash-pits  being  full  ? 
— Daily ;  they  come  to  me  daily. 

7583.  They  feel  the  want  of  cleansing  the  conveniences  which  they  have  ? — Yes ;  the 
inspector  of  nuisances  can  teU  the  number  of  complaints  that  I  apprise  him  of  fi-om  the 
inhabitants  coming  to  me. 

7584.  You  think  that  if  you  gave  them  the  chance  of  keeping  themselves  clean,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them,  at  all  events,  would  avail  themselves  of  it  and  would  be 
clean? — I  do. 

7585.  {Mr.  Bateman)  You  think  the  majority  would  do  their  best  to  keep  themselves 
clean  ? — Yes,  of  the  English  people.  It  generally  arises  from  one  single  individual  coming 
where  perhaps  there  are  four  or  five  tenants,  and  refusing  to  do  his  share  ;  and  the  others 
do  not  like  to  clean  after  him. 

7586.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  And  in  consequence  habits  of  uncleanliness  are  diffused  among 
the  whole  ? — Yes  ;  some  will  leave  the  premises  before  they  will  submit  to  do  it  for  the 
dirty  people. 

7587.  {Chairman)  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — No,  I  did  not  come  prepared  with 
anything  ;  I  cannot  think  of  anything. 


Mr.  T.  Bryson.  Mr.  Thomas  Bryson  further  examined. 

7588.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  You  have  been  a  good  while  employed  in  the  management  of 
the  sewers  here  under  the  town  surveyor  ? — Ten  years  last  June. 

7589.  {Mr.  Town  Surveyor)  The  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  know  about  the  state  of 
the  sewers.  You  have  been  through  many  of  the  sewers,  I  know,  lately  ;  and  can  speak  of 
the  principal  main  sewers  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

7590.  Will  you  state  what  sewers  you  have  been  through  and  what  state  you  found 
them  in  ? — I  think  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  Commissioners  I  entered  the  sewers.  The 
Commissioner  wished  to  have  that  in  Grainger  Street,  and  that  in  Clayton  Street  examined. 
We  entered  on  the  1 6th  of  February. 

7591.  {Chairman)  We  have  already  got  your  evidence  with  reference  to  the  Grainger 
Street  and  Clayton  Street  sewers,  in  the  one  of  which  you  found  the  bottom  torn  up  and 
in  the  other  silted  up  ? — I  have  not  given  this  evidence  yet.  Since  I  gave  that  evidence 
I  have  again  been  in  the.  sewer  to  which  I  am  referring.  I  entered  the  man-hole  in 
Clayton  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green  Market,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wallace  the 
town  surveyor,  and  a  very  experienced  workman  in  sewers,  Mr.  Cherry.  We  commenced 
immediately  to  examine  the  sewers  in  Clayton  Street.  We  went  to  the  north  end,  as  far 
as  the  drift  has  gone,  to  nearly  opposite  the  southernmost  entrance  into  the  Green  Market. 
Finding  there  a  gully  grate  opening  we  returned,  and  examined  carefully  the  house  drain 
outlets  into  the  sewer.  There  was  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Simon  that  we  should  examine 
that  particularly ;  we  did  so,  and  there  was  no  house  drain  outlet  there  but  one. 

7592.  {Mr.  Town  Surveyor)  Did  you  find  it  perfectly  clean  ? — Perfectly  clean,  near  the 
junction  with  Nuns  Street ;  not  in  Clayton  Street. 
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7593.  {Ghairman.)  Do  you  say  there  was  only  one  house  drain  from  Clayton  Street  ? —  Mr.  T.  Bryson. 
One  house  drain  outlet.   , 

{Mr.  Town  Surveyor)  There  were  several  small  drains,  but  there  was  one  principal  11th  March  1854. 
outlet  from  these  many  small  drains  into  the  sewer.  ~  

{Mr.  Bateman.)  There  might  have  been  many  small  branch  drains,  but  the  joint 
produce  was  conveyed  by  a  single  outlet  into  the  main  drain. 

(Mr.  Bryson.)  There  was  only  one  outlet  into  the  sewer  near  the  junction  with  Nuns 
Street.  Proceeding  southward  to  near  Newgate  Street,  we  found  a  good  number  of  house 
outlets  on  either  side. 

7594.  (Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Did  you  find  them  all  clean  also  ? — They  were  all  clean, 
free,  and  in  a  good  workable  condition,  and  the  sewer  itself  perfectly  clean.  We  turned 
back  and  went  down  Nuns  Street,  all  the  way  examining  carefully  the  house  drain  out- 
lets into  the  sewer.    We  found  them  thoroughly  clean,  every  one  of  them. 

7595.  Did  you  find  in  the  main  sewer  passing  those  two  principal  streets  a  good  run  of 
water  ? — A  good  run  in  Nuns  Street. 

7596.  (Ghairman.)  Did  you  find  any  deposit  in  Nuns  Street? — None  wliatever.  There 
was  especially  one  very  important  outlet  in  the  centre  of  Nuns  Street  from  a  common 
privy  in  Nuns  Lane,  which  was  as  clean  as  we  could  wish,  of  a  cylinder  shape  ;  there 
was  not  the  slightest  soil  there.  Then  we  proceeded  along  Nuns  Street  into  Grainger 
Street,  near  the  south  end  of  Grainger  Street  sewer,  and  then  southward  along  Grainger 
Street  to  the  termination  of  the  sewer,  where  we  found  one  or  two  outlets  from  gully 
grates.  Keturning  back  towards  the  north  in  Grainger  Street,  we  proceeded  to  the  head 
of  Market  Street,  examining,  as  I  said  before,  carefully  all  the  outlets  from  houses  or 
other  branch  drains,  and  we  found  them  all  in  a  clean  workable  condition ;  there  was  no 
soil  whatever.  We  found  the  outlets  in  all  tliese  cases  at  generally  about  an  altitude  of 
one  foot  ten  or  two  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  sewer.  Proceeding  down  to  the  head 
of  Market  Street,  where  the  junction  with  the  sewer  coming  out  from  imder  the  Green 
Market  takes  place,  we  saw  a  considerable  flushing  power  of  water  comino-  out  from  the 
market  sewer.  We  turned  in  under  the  market,  and  found  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable fall  of  water  coming  from  the  transverse  drains  under  the  market  down  into 
a  lower  sewer  in  which  we  were,  at  the  head  of  the  Market  Street,  entering  under  the 
Butcher  Market.    Mr.  Cherry  went  in  under  the  fall  of  water. 

7597.  (Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Is  Mr.  Cherry  a  man  versed  in  these  kind  of  things  ;  is  he 
a  man  that  has  had  very  much  practice  in  them  ?— Yery  much  so ;  we  do  not  know  a  man 
of  more  experience  and  judgment  in  the  neighbourhood.  Finding  such  a  flush  of  water 
coming  there,  we  could  only  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  public  pant  in  the 
Green  Market ;  that  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  market ;  and  we  have  fountains  there  which 
are  frequently  playing,  and  a  pubKc  convenience,  I  believe. 

7598.  Did  you  find  a  great  run  of  water  from  the  market  ? — A  great  run  of  water  from 
the  market  into  the  head  of  Market  Street  sewer.  We  returned  down  from  that  again 
into  Market  Street  sewer,  and  proceeded  down  to  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  near  the  ^ 
junction  with  Grey  Street ;  we  examined  that  thoroughly,  and  found  that  there  were  house 
drain  outlets  from  both  sides  of  the  sewer,  both  from  that  next  the  Central  Exchange,  and 
from  the  other.  From  there  we  descended  the  sewer  under  the  High  Bridge,  down  under 
the  old  market  entrance  sewer  into  Grey  Street,  at  the  foot  of  Grey  Street,  where  the 
junction  comes  down  a  little  below  the  Branch  Bank  of  England.    We  examined  it  down 

to  the  foot. 

7599.  How  did  you  find  it  ?— We  found  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.    In  some  parts 
near  the  High  Bridge  it  would  need  some  repair,  owing  to  slight  dilapidation. 

7600.  I  suppose  they  were  merely  ordinary  repairs  which  were  wanted  there  ?— Merely 
ordinary  repairs,  which  could  be  soon  done.  When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  Grey  Street 
we  saw  the  outlets  on  either  side  in  Moseley  Street,  both  west  and  east,  running  clearly.  ' 

7601.  Did  they  seem  to  be  all  clean  as  far  as  you  could  see  ?— Yes,  perfectly. 

7602.  Water  coming  down  both  ?— Water  coming  down  both.  We  proceeded  then 
down  Dean  Street.  About  half  way  down  Dean  Street  there  is  an  important  outlet 
from  a  public  privy  m  St.  Nicholas's  churchyard  ;  we  turned  up  that  junction  and 
examined  it  very  minutely,  especially  because  upwards  of  two  years  ago  we  made  a  very 
great  alteration  both  in  the  convenience  itself,  and  also  in  its  outlet  into  the  sewer  and 
we  were  anxious  to  ascertain  how  that  alteration  had  effected  the  object  in  view  '  We 
turned  right  up  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  public  convenience  there;  we  examined  it 
very  minutely,  and  we  found  that  all  the  soil  was  clean  flushed  off",  and  nothing  remained. 

7603.  How  often  is  that  common  privy  flushed  off"  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?— Twice  a 
day,  or  more  if  we  think  it  necessary. 

7604.  You  can  speak  to  a  certainty  of  twice  a  day  ? — Yes. 

7605.  The  drain  from  it  into  the  Dean  Street  sewer  was  perfectly  clean  ?— Perfectly 
clean,  with  no  soil  retained  or  remaining. 

7606.  Did  you  examine  the  branch  sewers  in  Dean  Street  ?— Yes. 

76"07.  How  did  you  flnd  the  whole  of  them  ?— The  whole  of  them  were  clear  ;  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  ;  the  outlets  into  the  sewer  cannot  be  obstructed  in  any  way  ;  if  there  is  any 
silting  up,  it  must  be  in  the  branches  where  we  could  not  see 
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7608.  As  far  as  you  could  see  them  they  were  clear  ? — Yes.  Then  we  proceeded  down 
Dean  Street  to  the  junction  with  the  Side.    We  found  that  there  was  a  nice  run  of  Avater 

11th  March  1854.  from  the  Side,  coining  from  the  west  side  into  Dean  Street.    Going  down  the  Side  we 
■  examined  the  drain  outlets  all  the  way  along  till  we  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  Butcher 

Bank,  which  drains  Pilgrim  Street  all  the  way  up,  and  Northumberland  Street.  We 
found  all  that  outlet  free  and  clear.  We  proceeded  downward,  down  the  Sand  Hill,  to 
the  river  here,  where  there  is  a  junction  with  another  old  sewer,  formerly  in  use,  but  which 
I  believe  had  been  altered  before  I  had  any  connection  with  it. 

7609.  You  found  it  perfectly  right  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  right  at  the 
present  moment,  in  the  very  same  way  as  we  found  it  then.  You  will  notice,  too,  that 
there  is  an  old  sewer  at  the  bottom  of  the  Side,  running  down  the  Sand  Hill  into  the 
river.  The  houses  adjoining  the  north  side  of  the  Sand  HiU  are  nearly  all  drained  into 
the  old  sewer.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  ;  there  is  a  house  which  did  belong  to 
Mr.  Temple  drained  into  the  new  sewer,  but  almost  all  of  them  are  drained  into  the  old 
sewer  there.    The  new  one  has  never  been  blown  up,  and  never  been  full. 

7610.  The  old  one  is  only  two-fifths  of  the  capacity  of  the  new  one  ? — Yes.  Then  Ave 
retraced  our  steps,  and  took  the  very  same  route  as  we  had  descended  all  the  way  up.  We 
went  up  into  Grainger  Street ;  that  part  in  particular  which  the  Commissioner  wished  us- 
to  examine  ;  at  the  north  end,  just  at  the  junction  with  the  sewer  coming  out  of  Nelson 
Street,  we  examined  in  particular  if  there  were  any  house  drain  outlets  from  the  Central 
Exchange. 

7611.  Into  the  Grainger  Street  sewer  ? — Yes,  towards  the  north  end ;  we  found  that  there 
was  no  drain  outlet  from  that  side  next  the  Exchange  into  the  Grainger  Street  sewer. 

7612.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  The  outlet  from  the  Central  Exchange  is  into  Grey  Street  ? — 
There  are  outlets  into  Grey  Street,  but  there  are  also  outlets  into  Market  Street  from 
the  Central  Exchange. 

7613.  None  into  Grainger  Street  ? — None  into  Grainger  Street. 

7614.  (Ohairman.)  Is  this  the  place  where  you  found  the  bottom  torn  up? — Some  of 
these  flags  had  been  turned  up  from  the  following  cause,  as  we  think,  after  more  deliberate 
reflection  about  it :  we  were  letting  off"  large  reservoirs  of  water  up  at  the  Gallowgate 
coal  metal  seam,  where  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  water. 

7615.  Have  they  been  relaid  since  the  time  when  you  examined  them  on  the  16th 
of  February  ? — We  have  got  them  out,  but  not  relaid  them  yet.  We  have  turned  the 
water  for  the  purpose  of  relaying  or  improving  the  bottom,  if  possible,  from  a  flat  shape 
to  a  concave  form.  That  was  the  spot  which  Mr.  Simon  wanted  us  to  examine,  more 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  tailor,  on  that  side  of  the  Exchange. 
We  took  the  greatest  pains  possible  to  examine  it.  We  found  that  there  was  no  outlet 
there ;  then  we  proceeded  on  up  Nelson  Street,  where  we  found  a  good  flush  of  water 
coming  through  from  Blackett  Street,  under  St.  James's  chapefdown  into  Nelson  Street,  not 
far  from  the  end  of  Nelson  Street,  into  Grainger  Street ;  that  was  perfectly  free  and  clear. 

7616.  (Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Was  Mr.  Cherry  with  you  that  night  ? — Mr.  Cherry  was 
up  as  far  he  could  get.    It  gets  smaller. 

7617.  Was  it  all  clear  ? — It  was  all  clear  as  far  as  he  could  go,  and  as  far  as  he  could 
see  up.  Then  we  proceeded  onward  from  that  up  Nelson  Street,  where  there  is  another 
important  outlet  from  a  public  privy  in  the  Green  Market.  We  found  that  also  all  clear 
and  clean. 

7618.  You  found  no  soil  about  the  mouth  of  the  drain  ? — No  soil  about  the  mouth  of 
that  outlet  from  the  Green  Market  public  privy.  From  that  we  proceeded  up  under 
Green  Court,  crossing  Newgate  Street,  as  far  up  Darn  Crook  to  where  we  find  the  incli- 
nation very  much  increased,  and  a  rapid  run  of  water,  so  that  we  considered  it  quite  unne- 
cessary to  go  any  further.  We  then  returned  down  Nelson  Street,  under  Newgate  Street 
and  Green  Court,  along  Grainger  Street,  up  Nuns  Street  to  the  same  outlet  at  which  we 
entered  in  Clayton  Street,  west  of  the  Green  Market,  after  being  in  exploring  and 
examining  upwards  of  four  hours.    That  is  the  first  night's  excursion. 

7619.  (Ghairman.)  What  was  the  last  time  that  you  were  in  these  same  sewers  before  the 
16th  of  Februar}^  ? — I  think  I  was  in  Dean  Street  perhaps  just  a  little  before  the  cholera. 
I  do  not  think  I  was  in  it  from  the  time  of  the  epidemic  till  the  time  that  we  now  allude  to. 

7620.  Taking  such  streets  as  Nuns  Street  and  Nelson  Street  and  Grainger  Street,  what 
state  were  they  in  the  last  time  you  saw  them  before  the  cholera  ? — At  the  time  I  was  in, 
except  a  comparatively  slight  silting,  they  were  all  free.  A  silting  up  at  the  bottom[I  mean. 

7621.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  A  slight  deposit? — A  slight  deposit.  They  are  made  -with  a 
concave  bottom  formed  with  brick. 

7622.  (Chairman.)  What  do  you  think  was  the  amount  of  the  deposit  at  the  time  of  the 
Cholera  in  Nuns  Street,  or  Nelson  Street,  or  Grainger  Street.  I  take  these  streets 
because  I  suppose  them  to  be  just  about  the  best  in  the  town  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  tliiiik 
Grainger  Street  sewer  was  perfectly  Iree.  Even  when  these  bottoms  were  turned  up,  to 
which  I  alluded  when  I  was  first  sent  in,  there  was  very  little  silting  up.  There  was  a 
good  flush  of  water  ;  but  a  bottom  or  two  turned  up. 

7623.  In  Grainger  Street  there  was  a  ponding  up  of  sewage  water  ? — Yes. 

7624.  (Mr.  Toivn  Surveyor.)  What  do  you  think  was  the  reason  of  that  ? — We  think 
it  wa  J  from  the  letting  off"  of  such  an  immense  quantity  of  water  from  the  reservoirs  at 
the  very  time  when  the  snow  storm  was  dissolving,  in  the  middle  of  December. 
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7625.  Are  not  you  aware  that  at  that  part  where  the  stone  was  torn  up  there  was  a  Mr.  T.  Bryson. 
very  old  sewer,  a  part  of  the  old  Dean  whic'i  Mr.  Grainger  had  not  remodelled? — I  think  — 

for  a  very  short  space,  evidently  from  the  mode  of  construction  and  the  stones,  it  had  the  ^'^"'^  March  1854, 
appearance  of  an  old  sewer  in  that  particular  part  of  Gi'ainger  Street. 

7626.  Do  you  think  that  that  Avas  the  particular  cause  of  the  silting  up  ? — In  that  part 
no  doubt. 

7627.  When  was  the  next  night's  excursion? — This  was  on  the  Thursday  the  1 6th  of 
February.  The  next  excursion  was  on  the  Monday  following.  Tliis  I  would  remind  the 
Commissioners  is  a  personal  inspection  ;  such  as  is  perhaps  not  exactly  wliat  Mr.  Lee 
referred  to,  when  he  said  that  he  had  made  a  personal  inspection  of  some  of  the  sewers. 
This  is  really  an  actual  personal  inspection  of  them. 

7628.  {Mr.  Totvn  Clerk)  Mr.  Lee  did  not  take  a  walk  through  the  sewers  as  you  have 
done  ? — -No.  He  could  not  be  there  without  my  knowledge.  He  was  never  in  them  at 
all,  although  he  said  so. 

7629.  (Gkairman)  I  must  correct  you  there.  Mr.  Lee  did  not  say,  at  least  as  I  Vide  Q.  306,  307, 
understood  him,  that  he  had  ever  been  in  any  of  them  ;  but  that  he  had  "looked  into 

"  and  inspected  "  some  ;  an  answer  further  explained  by  the  answer  immediately  following 
it,  in  which  he  refers  to  "  sewers  that  were  formerly  deans  or  brooks,  now  partly  open 
"  and  partly  covered  ?" — Certainly,  the  minute  says  he  loolved  in  and  saw  them.  I  am 
now  at  the  Monday  night  the  20tli  of  February.  We  entered  the  sewer  in  Clayton 
Street,  the  west  or  south-west  side  of  Westgate  Street.  From  that  we  proceeded 
northward  in  Clayton  Street,  to  the  junction  in  Westgate  Street,  where  that  silting  up  was. 

7630.  You  gave  us  the  evidence  upon  that  the  other  day  ? — Yes.  We  went  on 
in  Clayton  Street  to  the  end  of  Fenkle  Street,  and  north v/ards  towards  the  Clayton 
Arms  on  to  the  head  of  the  sewer  near  Newgate  Street,  but  it  has  no  continuation 
up  under  Newgate  Street.  We  returned  back  again  along  the  sewer.  It  was  partly 
silted  up  from  the  cause  which  was  spoken  of  on  a  previous  examination.  Passing  on  we 
went  along  examining  Clayton  Street  to  the  south-west,  and  all  the  house  drain  outlets, 
and  found  eveiy  one  of  these  house  drain  outlets  free  and  clear. 

7631.  (Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  What  run  of  water  did  you  find  in  the  Clayton  Street 
sewer  after  coming  down  by  Westgate  Street  ? — There  was  a  good  run  of  water  in  the 
south-west  partot  Clay  ton- street,  when  you  are  on  the  south-west  side  of  Westgate  Street 
junction.  The  flow  of  water  was  pretty  rapid,  especially  wiien  you  go  soutliAvard  under 
the  Cattle  Market  to  where  we  come  to  the  junction  formed  with  that  relieving  sewer  to 
which  Mr.  Lee  alludes. 

7632.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  I  suppose  Mr.  Lee   correctly  described  the  shape? — Most 
decidedly.    We  have  no  objection  to  that. 

7633.  (Mr.  Toivri  Surveyor.)  What  condition  did  j^ou  find  it  in? — Tlioroughly  good. 

7634.  Was  there  any  silting  at  all  in  it  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

7635.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  Is  the  descent  rapid  in  that  part  ? — The  descent  in  that 
relieving  part  of  the  sewer  which  Mr.  Lee  saw  wlien  he  was  here  is  one  in  seventy-two. 

7636.  An  egg  shape,  with  a  flat  bottom,  you  think,  in  that  situation,  would  do  very 
well  ? — The  best  possible. 

7637.  (Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  You  did  not  think  that  it  was  a  bad  shape  for  the  purpose 
that  it  is  applied  to  there  ? — I  know  it  is  not  a  bad  shape. 

7638.  {Mr.  Toiun  Clerks  From  your  practice  and  experience,  your  opinion  is  adverse 
to  that  of  Mr.  Lee  upon  the  point  ? — I  am  quite  prepared  to  illustrate  the  thing.  In 
fact,  we  have  ocular  demonstration  from  half  a  year's  trial  that  it  is  the  best  possible.  I 
will  show  you  the  section.  I  should  first  wish  to  refer  you  to  the  circumstance  of  this 
relieving  sewer  being  adopted  at  all.  This  is  the  sewer  before  we  made  any  alteration 
(producing  a  plan).  This  is  Churchill  Street  and  this  is  Marlborough  Crescent.  This  is 
the  house  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  gave  evidence,  I  think,  before  the  Commissioners,  that 
his  house  was  inundated  or  flooded  with  water  so  frequently.  This  is  his  branch  drain  ; 
and  he  anno3^ed,  I  believe,  the  Town  Improvement  committee  in  seeking  redress.  I  do 
not  know  how  often,  but  very  frequently  for  some  years  ;  and  I  know  that  they  were 
willing  to  do  all  they  could  to  relieve  him.  We  altered  this  surface  at  one  time,  and  still 
he  considered  that  we  had  not  given  him  relief.  This  is  the  fall  of  this  house  into  the 
sewer  (showing  the  same). 

7639.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  One  foot  four  ? — Yes.    This  is  the  other,  from  the  other  house. 

7640.  Two  feet  six  ?— Yes. 

764L  You  found  Mr.  Richardson's  house  liable  to  be  inundated  by  water? — Decidedly. 

7642.  There  was  an  old  circuitous  sewer  there  ? — -Yes. 

7643.  With  a  narrow  bottom,  probably  ? — Not  a  narrow  bottom. 

7644.  But  which  sometimes,  when  filled  with  water,  would  dam  up,  and  fill  his  cellar  ? 
— (Mr.  Bryson.)  Especially  from  the  circumstance  of  these  sewers  coming  all  together, 
there  being  a  junction  at  that  place. 

7645.  (Mr.  Bateman  to  Mr.  Toivn  Surveyor)  In  order  to  relieve  it,  and  to  keep  the 
water  as  low  as  possible  in  times  of  flood,  when  a  large  quantity  is  going  down,  you  made 
a  short  cut  ? — Clearly  so. 

7646.  With  a  flat  bottom,  to  give  as  much  area  to  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  sewer 
as  possible  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  reason  why  we  made  it  that  peculiar  form. 

(Mr.  Bi  •yson)  In  every  respect,  that  was  the  best  shape  that  could  be  adopted  under 
the  circumstances. 
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Mr.  T.  Br y son.       7647.  {To  Mr.  Bryson.)  You  did  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  or  any  evil  effect  from  a 

  flat  bottom  there,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  considerable  run  of  tolerably  clear 

11th  March  1854.  -v\rater  and  a  tolerably  rapid  declivity  there  ? — A  great  declivity,  and  nearly  always  clear ; 

 ~  sometimes  a  little  t;irbid  in  a  great  stream  of  water,  but  it  certainly  answers  every 

purpose  that  we  wanted. 

7649.  And  in  the  night  of  your  second  excursion  you  found  it  sweet  and  clean  ? — Quite 
so  ;  and  we  know  at  this  present  moment  that  it  is  so,  and  at  any  time  in  half  an  hour 
we  could  examine  it.  We  have  a  man-hole  just  above  it,  and  could  expose  it  at  any 
time  ;  so  that  we  have  a  proof  at  command  at  half  an  hour's  notice,  at  any  time. 

7650.  (Mr.  Toion  Clerk)  Did  you  attend  Mr.  Lee  during  his  examination  of  the 
sewers  ? — No. 

7651.  As  to  the  actual  inspection  of  the  sewers,  was  Mr.  Lee  in  any  of  the  sewers? — 
None. 

7652.  That  is  not  your  general  form  of  sewer  ? — It  is  not  our  general  form,  although 
we  have  adopted  a  similar  form  in  other  places. 

7653.  For  similar  reasons? — For  similar  reasons.  We  have  a  great  many  sections  to 
show  the  uniform  system  that  we  now  use,  although  Mr.  Lee  thinks  we  have  no  system. 

7654.  In  that  you  differ  ? — We  differ  in  toto.  I  think  Mr.  Lee  should  have  asked  if 
we  had  any  reasons  for  what  we  had  done  there  before  giving  that  evidence. 

7655.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk  to  Mr.  John  Cherry)  You  accompanied  Mr.  Bryson  on  his  visit 
to  these  places  which  he  has  been  describing  ? — Yes. 

7656.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  those  matters? — I  have. 

7657.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Bryson  has  said  ;  is  it  all  correct  ? — I  cannot  make 
any  better  of  it,  I  think,  to  speak  the  truth. 

7658.  You  have  no  connection  with  the  corporation  ;  you  are  not  a  corporation  officer  ? 
— No  ;  I  am  employed  as  a  workman  by  them. 

7659.  Occasionally  ?— At  present. 

{Mr.  Bryson.^  I  have  not  yet  finished  my  account.  We  left  the  sewer  said  to  be  of  so 
bad  a  form,  and  descended  the  infirmary  sewer,  where  we  found  a  strong  flush  of  water 
coming  from  a  branch  drain  adjoining  the  infirmary.  After  we  left  that,  there  were  no 
more  branch  outlets  into  the  sewer ;  but  a  good  sewer  it  was,  all  the  way  down  to  where 
it  crosses  underneath  the  Carlisle  railway  arches.  There  it  divides  itself  into  two  sewers. 
We  went  all  the  way  down  one  of  these,  and  found  the  sewer  perfectly  clean  and  free 
from  obstruction,  right  down  to  Skinner  burn  into  the  river.  That  was  our  route,  and  we 
returned  again  the  same  way,  all  up  Clayton  Street  up  the  same  outlet  or  man -hole  in 
Clayton  Street,  after  I  think  about  three  hours  and  a  half  pleasurable  excursion. 

7660.  (Mr.  Bateman)  Have  you  put  to  sea  again  since  then  ? — Not  since  then  ; 
Mr.  Cherry  has,  I  know,  and  certain  others. 

7661.  {To  Mr.  Cherry)  How  did  you  find  the  other  sewers  which  you  have  gone  into 
since  this  journey  with  Mr.  Bryson  ?— All  the  sewers  that  I  have  been  in  are  perfectly 
clean  at  present. 

7662.  In  what  part  of  the  town  have  you  been  since  that  ? — I  have  been  again  in  all 
the  sewers  that  he  has  mentioned. 

7663.  They  are  in  the  same  condition  ? — They  are  nearly  in  the  same  condition  that 
they  were  at  that  time.  In  Clayton  Street  all  the  sediment  coming  down  was  not  taken 
away  on  the  night  that  Mr.  Bryson  was  in,  but  I  have  been  in  with  some  other  men 
since  that  time,  and  it  has  been  taken  away ;  and  now  the  water  runs  bare  upon  the 
bottom  free  from  any  sediment  at  all. 

7664.  You  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Bryson  has  stated,  except  that  that  has 
been  removed,  and  that  the  sewer  is  now  clean  ? — Just  so. 

7665.  {Mr.  Bryson)  Mr.  Cherry  has  been  in  the  sewer  in  Grey  Street,  along  Shakespeare 
Street,  Market  Street,  and  Hood  Street  ? — Yes. 

7666.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Bryson)  In  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  you  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  rain,  have  you  not,  coming  down  your  sewers  and  flushing  them  ? 
—Most  undoubtedly. 

7667.  Last  year  was  an  unusually  dry  year  in  the  summer,  was  it  not  ? — Part  of 
the  summer  I  think  it  was  ;  certainly  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  it  was  not. 

7668.  At  that  time  you  will  have  had  comparatively  much  less  water  passing  down 
your  sewers  than  in  December,  January,  and  up  to  the  16th  of  February  last  ? — It  is 
quite  possible  there  might  be  less  ;  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  might  be  less. 

7669.  Do  you  doubt  that  it  was  very  much  less  ? — We  have  a  continual  run,  whether 
it  is  wet  weather  or  dry  weather. 

7670.  Of  course  even  the  quantity  of  that  continual  run  varies  ? — -It  varies  with  the 
state  of  the  weather. 

7671.  And  you  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  last 
you  had  an  infinitely  less  quantity  of  water  running  down  and  flushing  your  sewers  than 
you  had  in  last  December,  January,  and  the  first  half  of  February  ? — Not  an  infinitely 
less  quantity,  but  we  might  have  less. 

7672.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Considerably  less  ? — Considerably  less. 

7673.  (Chairman)  Therefore  having  less  water  to  flush  your  sewers  at  the  time  to 
which  our  inquiiy  is  directed,  do  you  doubt  that  they  might  have  been  in  a  very  much 
worse  condition  then  than  that  in  which  you  found  them  on  the  1 6th  and  20th  of 
February  last  ?— I  tMnk  it  might  be  worse. 
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7674.  We  know  of  course  that  it  might  have  been  so,  but  do  you  yourself  doubt  that    Mr.  T.  Bryson. 
it  was  worse,  and  very  considerably  worse  ? — I  think  it  might  be  worse  ;  I  cannot  say  to 
what  extent. 

7675.  (  Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  worse  ? — I  think  it  might. 

7676.  (Chairman.)  Of  course  we  all  of  us  know  that  the  state  of  your  sewers  might 
possibly  have  been  infinitely  worse  in  July,  August,  and  September  1853  than  in 
January  and  February  1854,  but  we  wish  to  know  whether  you  caimot  go  beyond  the 
assertion  that  that  was  possible  ? — The  word  "  infinitely  "  is  too  strong  a  term  ;  had  you 
said  "greatly"  I  would  have  assented. 

7677.  I  will  say  "  greatly  worse"  then  ? — Had  you  said  "  considerably  "  I  would  have 
assented. 

7678.  You  agree  that  owing  to  the  difference  which  you  would  have  with  respect 
to  your  natural  flushing  powers,  the  state  of  the  sewers  will  have  been  greatly  or 
considerably  worse  in  the  cholera  time  than  now  ? — Yes,  that  is  reasonable. 

7679.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  heard  yesterday  the  description  by  Mr.  Shipley  of  the 
state  of  the  streets  at  the  Shield  Field  ? — Yes. 

7680.  He  first  complained  that  they  were  not  paved  ? — Yes. 

7681.  And  then  that  they  were  not  visited  by  scavengers  ? — Just  so  ;  it  is  correct. 

7682.  Can  you  tell  us  how  that  happens  ? — They  are  streets  which  are  just  now 
progressing. 

7683.  They  are  a  speculation  of  builders? — Entirely  of  builders  ;  Wesley  Terrace  I  am 
speaking  of 

7684.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  a  building  speculator  to  make  a  street,  or  of  the 
town  for  him  ? — ^It  is  his  duty,  I  believe  ;  and  there  is  one  reason  I  might  assign.  The 
people  in  Wesley  Terrace  have  applied  to  me  telling  me  that  they  could  not  get  any 
workmen  or  material  to  pave  the  streets,  and  they  have  told  me  latterly  that  if  I  find 
them  workmen  and  paving  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  We  have  almost  as  great  a  difiiculty 
as  they  have  ;  we  have  not  a  great  many  paviours  in  the  town,  and  stone  has  been  bad 
to  get  of  late  on  account  of  the  shipping  being  so  well  employed. 

7685.  With  respect  to  the  scavenging  of  those  streets  what  have  you  to  state  ? — We 
cannot  scavenge  them ;  they  are  just  full  of  refuse  from  the  builders  who  are  working 
there  and  from  the  ashes  laid  down.  It  is  a  work  of  some  time  before  a  large  town  like 
this  where  many  streets  are  building  can  be  put  in  a  proper  state  fit  for  scavenging  ;  it  is 
a  work  of  time  before  all  those  things  can  be  done. 

7686.  Have  you  got  some  analyses  made  of  the  drinking  waters  of  the  town  ?  —I  have. 

7687.  Look  at  the  analysis  marked  D  ;  what  water  is  that ;  it  was  sent  anonymously 
to  the  operator  ? — The  vicar's  pump. 

7688.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  that  document  in  ? — (The  vntness  delivered  in 
the  same). 

(Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  That  which  is  the   softest  and  purest  water  in  the   country  is, 
according  to  the  scientific  testimony,  not  fit  to  be  drunk. 

7689.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  You  think  that  the  analysis  cannot  be  right  ? — (Mr.  Tow7i  Clerk.) 
It  is  utterly  imjiossible.  I  cannot  place  the  slightest  faith  in  it.  I  was  born  within  100 
yards  of  the  vicar's  pump.  I  have  drunk  the  water  all  my  life,  and  it  is  the  purest  and 
softest  spring  water  that  I  ever  tasted,  and  I  cannot  drink  water  in  a  limestone  country 
at  all. 

The  following  is  the  document  alluded  to  : 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  March  20th,  1854. 

An  Analysis  (of  an  Imperial  Gallon)  of  different  Spring  Waters,  by  Richardson  and 

Browell. 

"Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  precipitated  by  boiling     -  24'42 
Sulphate  of  lime  -  -  -  -  -     -  27*00 

Soluble  salts  of  earth  and  alkali     -  -  -  -  22*68 


Spital   Water,  Westgate 
vStreet,   near    the  Central-^ 
Railway  Station 


Grains  74-00 


A  considerable  quantity  of  organic  matter. 


Wear  the  Gaol. 

Percy  Street. 

Dobson's. 

Manors. 

Hay  .^Jarket. 

New  Bridge  Street. 

Matter  precipitated  by  boiling,  chiefly  ciir- 
bonateoflime      -           -           -  . 
Sulphate  of  lime          -          -          -  - 
Soluble  salts  of  the  eartlis  and  alkalies 

14-48 
133-84 
12-08 

20-80 
46-72 
32-48 

9-80 
23-12 
39-08 

Grains 

160-40 

100-00 

72-00 
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Mr.  J.  Walker. 


These  wa  ters  all  contain  traces  of  organic  matter.  The  Hay-Market  water  appears  free 
fi'om  nitrates  ;  but  that  from  the  Manors  is  so  loaded  with  this  salt  that  the  red  fumes  ot 
hyponitrous  acid  are  evolved  on  heating  the  dry  residue.  Mr.  Dobson's  water  also 
c:>ntains  some  nitrate,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  three  waters  are  all  very  hard,  and 
owe  their  hardness  principally  to  the  most  objectionable  of  all  salts,  the  sulphate  of  lime 


A 

B 

C 

D 

C 

D' 

Spital 
Tongues. 

North 
Elswick. 

St.  Thomas' 
Terrace. 

Vicar's 
Pump, 

Fighting 
Cocks  Pant. 

Vicar's 
Pump. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  &c. 

Sulphate  of  lime          -          -     _  - 

Soluble  salts  of  the  earths  and  alkalies 

5-48 
20-59 
9-93 

1-00 

26-56 
22-44 

16-36 
39  03 
22-21 

25-20 
36-42 
40-78 

2-50 
29-87 
16.63 

24-00 
47-79 
32-21 

Grains 

36-00 

50-00 

77-60 

92-40 

49-00 

104-00 

The  waters  marked  C  and  D  contain  a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter,  from  whicli 
D'  was  nearly  free ;  the  other  samples  all  contain  some,  but  not  more  than  usually  exist 
in  all  waters.  The  samples  marked  B  and  C  indicate  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitrate,  evolving  red  fumes  when  heated.  C  and  D'  also  contain  traces,  as 
indicated  by  the  indigo  test. 


These  are  all  hard  waters. 


Mr.  John  Walker  examined. 

have  a  good 


deal  of  property  about 


7690.  (ifr.  Toion  Surveyor)  I  believe  you 
Sandgate  ?— Yes,  my  brother  and  I  have. 

7691.  Will  you  give  the  Commissioners  a  short  account  of  that  property;  how  it  is 
situated,  and  what  has  occurred  in  it  during  the  epidemic  ? — We  have  only  had  three  deaths 
from  cholera  in  all  our  tenements. 

7692.  (Ghairmcm.)  What  parts  of  Sandgate  belong  to  you? — My  brother  and  I  have 
nearly  three  whole  entries. 

7693.  What  are  the  names  of  the  entries  ? — Part  of  Nimmo's  Entry,  on  the  south  side, 
Boar  Entry,  on  the  north  side,  and  most  part  of  Wood  Entry  on  the  north  side  also. 

7694.  {Mr.  Toivn  Surveyor.)  They  are  about  the  middle  of  Sandgate? — Yes,  past  the 
Swirle. 

7695.  {Chairman)  In  these  three  entries  how  many  houses  have  you  got  ? — I  think 
my  brother  and  I  have  aboiit  lifty-two  tenants  altogether,  when  all  are  occupied. 

7696.  Fifty-two  families  ?— Yes,  say  upwards  of  200  people. 

7697.  Those  200  people  had  only  three  deaths  among  them? — Only  three  deaths,  and 
one  of  them  was  the  very  cleanest  person  of  the  whole ;  many  times  I  have  pointed 
her  out  as  an  example  to  the  whole  of  the  tenants. 

7698.  Do  you  think  her  cleanliness  killed  her  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that ;  she  was  a 
tender  body,  poor  thing. 

7699.  Are  you  sure  she  died  of  cholera  at  all  ? — cannot  say,  for  I  was  not  at  home  at 
the  time ;  the  neighbours,  being  Irish,  and  she  Irish  herself,  fled  from  her  when  she  was 
taken  ill,  and  the  poor  woman  may  have  died  from  the  want  of  regular  assistance ;  she 
was  a  remarkably  clean  woman.  I  think  we  might  brave  the  whole  town  for  healthiness 
in  Sando-ate.  I  was  born  in  Sandgate,  and  my  ancestors  all  lived  there,  and  were  brought 
up  theret  and  they  lived  to  an  old  age ;  and  another  thing  I  can  tell  you,  that  out  of  the 
families  of  the  tenants  that  we  have,  I  will  take  twenty  children,  and  I  will  present  them 
to  any  other  twenty  in  the  toAvn,  and  if  they  do  not  beat  them  for  health  I  will  forfeit  my 

7700.  {Mr.  Bateman)  You  rather  put  Sandgate  forward  as  being  a  sample  of  what  a 
town  ouo-ht  to  be  ? — There  are  so  many  lanes,  and  at  every  flood-tide  the  wind  comes  up. 
It  is  not°  certainly,  a  respectable  place,  but  as  far  as  health  goes  I  should  not  care  to  live  my 
life  there  over  again.  ,  , 

7701.  Have  you  lived  there  all  your  life  ? — All  my  life.    I  am  upon  the  New  Road 

now.  -     ,  .     .  . 

7702.  {Mr.  Toiun  Clerk)  Just  behind  it  ? — Just  behmd  it ;  it  is  next  door  you  may 
say.    All  my  foreftithers  were  brought  up  there. 

'  7703.  You  are  attached  to  Sandgate  ? — Yes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  deal 
of  Irish  in  it  now ;  that  it  is  rather  different  from  what  it  was  Vi^hen  I  was  a  young 
man. 

7704.  It  was  more  select  when  you  were  a  young  man ?— Yes. 

7705!  {Chairman)  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would  like  to  speak  to  1 — I 
oan  speak  to  no  other  point.  I  think  within  the  last  yea,r  or  two  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  the  cleanliness  of  Sandgate  ;  the  corporation  have  flagged  the  north  side, 
and  that  has  made  a  great  improvement. 
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7706.  {Mr.  Town  Clerh.)  The  corporation  have  pulled  down  a  good  deal  of  it,  have  Mr.  J.  Walker. 
they  not  ? — Yes,  towards  the  river.   

7707.  {Glicdrman  to  Mr.  Totvn  Surveyor.)  How  many  houses  have  you  pulled  down   Hth  March  ISS* 

in  Sandgate  since  the  corporation  became  possessed  of  any  property  there  ? — The  plan  Avill  

show  it. 

7708.  Will  you  reckon  up  the  number  of  houses  that  have  been  pulled  down  by  the 
corporation  at  any  time  since  they  became  possessed  of  any  property  there  ? — I  will. 

The  following  statement  was  afterwards  handed  in. 

"  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
"Town  Surveyors  Office,  2()th  March,  1854. 
"  The  corporation  of  Newcastle  since  first  they  purchased  property  in  Sandgate,  about 
the  year  1839,  have  pulled  down  thirty  distinct  buildings,  several  of  which  were  occupied 
by  two,  three,  and  four  families  each. 

"  BoBT.  Wallace,  Town  Surveyor." 

{Mr.  Walker.)  The  corporation  have  certainly  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  place. 

7709.  {Chairman.)  We  know  that  they  have  done  so  in  times  of  epidemic ;  but 
have  you  known  them  do  it  in  the  interval  between  those  times  ? — Yes. 

7710.  How  many  times? — I  think  they  did  almost  all  the  lanes,  that  were  thorough- 
fiires,  from  street  to  street.  There  are  some  where  the  lane  does  not  go  all  the  Avay  up  ; 
then  they  consider  that  private  property,  and  the  proprietors  have  had  to  do  it  themselves. 
I  have  had  to  do  mine  myself  on  one  side. 

7711.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  keep  the  places  clean  ? — Yes  ;  for  my  part  I 
pay  one  of  the  tenants  so  much  a  week  to  keep  the  yai-ds  clean,  aud  have  done  for  these 
four  or  five  years,  which  makes  a  gi-eat  change  in  that  property  now. 

7712.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  have  been  fortunate  in  your  tenantry;  you  have  only 
lost  three  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  very  fortunate,  having  such  a  number  of  them. 

7713.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  further  point  to  speak  upon  ? — None,  unless  you  put 
any  questions  to  me. 


John  Clayton,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

ilfr.  Clayton  delivered  in  the  following  paper. 
Account  of  Sums  raised  under  the  Sewers  Rate  and  expended  in  maldng  New  Sewers. 

£  s.  d. 

1849  -             -              -             ^             -            ,336  0  0 

1850  .            _             .                     _          1,268  1  4 

1851  -  -  .  _  .  ],306  19  8 
1859  -  -  ..  -  -  1,413  7  II 
1853      -----          1,578  15  6 


J.  Clayton,  Esq. 


Total  of  five  years         -  -         5,903    4  5 

{Mr.  Clayton^  Up  to  the  year  1849,  everything  that  was  expended  in  respect  of 
sewers  was  expended  out  of  the  private  funds  of  the  corporation. 

7714.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  got  a  Local  Improvement  Act,  authorising  you  to  levy 
sewer  rates? — Before  1849,  because  we  made  the  first  rate  in  1848,  and  began  to  collect 
in  1849  ;  the  Act  of  1846  would  give  us  the  power. 

7715.  In  the  five  years,  from  J  849  to  1853,  you  levied  sewer  rates  amounting  to  the 
sum  mentioned  in  this  paper,  and  also  expended  them  ? — Yes  ;  there  would  be  some 
excess  of  expenditure,  but  that  we  have  no  account  of. 

7716.  But  generally  you  expended  the  amount  here  given  ? — Yes. 

7717.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  do  not  recover  any  of  this  from  the  private  owners  ? — No  ; 
we  keep  a  separate  account  when  Ave  deal  with  a  private  owner. 

7718.  In  addition  to  the  1,100^.  or  1,200/.  a  year  which  you  seem  to  have  spent  in 
making  public  sewers,  have  you  spent  anything  in  making  pi-ivate  sewers,  which  you 
have  been  repaid  by  the  owners  of  the  property? — Yes;  several  hundred  pounds,  ncit 
in  private  sewers,  but  in  sewers  made  under  the  Act  at  the  expense  of  individuals.  I 
should  think  not  any  considerable  sum. 

7719.  {Chairman.)  Say  1,000^.  ? — I  should  think  that  would  cover  it. 

{Mr.  Clayton.)  I  will  now  detain  you  but  a  very  short  time  in  making  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  evidence,  and  in  dealinsj  with  the  charo'es  which  have  arisen  against  the 
council  or  the  governmg  body  of  the  corporation  during  this  inquiry.  We  will  take  the 
last  subject  which  we  have  discussed  first,  the  sewerage  of  the  town.  On  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Lee,  he  having  so  little  means  of  information,  I  shall  not  make  any  comment.  On 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Eawlinson  I  shall  say  a  few  words.  Mr.  Rawlinson  I  believe  to  be 
a  very  competent  judge  ;  I  believe  him  to  be  a  very  fair  and  honourable  man,  and  that 
he  wished  to  give  a  fair  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  Mr.  Rawlinson  says  :  "  For  the 
"  extent  of  area  and  the  population  of  Newcastle,  I  think  I  could  safely  say  tliat  in 
"  Newcastle  I  found  that  more  mone}'  had  been  expended  upon  sewers  than  in  any  town 
"  where  I  have  ever  been."     Upon  being  asked  whether  he  thought  it  judiciously 
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MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


J.  Clayton,  Esq.    expended,  he  says :  "  It  had  never  entered  into  any  person's  mind  to  set  out  with  a 
 ■  comprehensive  system."    In  a  town  that  is  built  by  degrees,  you  cannot  perceive  what 

llth  March  1854.  it  is  to  be  ;  you  cannot  set  out  with  a  comprehensive  system,  "  and  therefore/'  (continues 

  Mr.  Rawlinson,  "  the  sewering  had  been  a  system  of  patch-work,  and  had  arisen  upon 

"  the  necessity  of  the  case.  I  believe  that  the  new  part  of  Newcastle  is  sewered  as  well 
"  as  the  knowledge  of  that  day  enabled  the  parties  to  do  it."  He  says,  "  In  no  town 
"  where  I  have  inquired,  that  I  can  recall  to  my  recollection,  did  I  find  that  so  much 
"  money  had  been  expended  upon  sewers  as  in  Newcastle."  Then,  on  the  subject  of 
the  branch  drains,  he  says,  "  In  Birmingham,  for  instance,  I  found  that  the  largest 
"  houses  in  the  best  parts  of  the  town  had  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  water-closet 
"  refuse  but  by  passing  it  out  on  to  the  gutter  by  the  side  of  the  highway.  Houses  letting 
"  for  150Z.  and  200Z.  a  year  were  drained  in  that  manner."  Then  he  concludes,  "A  far 
"  greater  extent  of  sewerage  had  been  done  in  Newcastle,  taking  population  for  popula- 
"  tion,  than  had  been  done,  I  believe,  in  Birmingham,  or  any  other  place  which  I  have 
"  inspected."  You  have  heard  the  practical  working  of  the  sewerage  of  Newcastle  as 
described  by  the  witnesses  ;  it  is  not  so  symmetrical  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
done  aM  at  once,  and  done  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Eawlinson's  science,  but  for  aU  practical 
purposes  I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  can  improve  it.  I  will  not  waste  more  words  on  this 
subject  because  I  know  that  you  have  associated  with  you  a  gentleman  who  perfectly 
understands  the  subject.  Upon  his  judgment  and  upon  his  decision  I  shall  confidently 
rely.  The  next  point  to  which  I  shall  allude,  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  way  ot 
charge  against  the  corporation,  is  the  subject  of  paving  and  of  flagging.  With  respect 
to  the  flaggings  of  all  the  best  parts  of  the  town,  I  am  sure  that  they  need  not  shrink 
from  competition  with  the  streets  of  Loudon  ;  that  they  are  as  well  constructed,  and  in 
many  cases  of  much  better  materials  than  the  flaggings  of  the  streets  of  London,  With 
respect  to  the  macadamising  of  streets,  I  think  a  great  error  has  been  committed,  and 
that  wherever  you  macadamise  a  street,  you  prepare  a  repository  of  mud,  and  that  you 
cannot  keep  the  streets  clean  ;  you  cannot  keep  the  footways  clean  where  the  streets  are 
macadamised.  We  have  fallen  into  that  error  ;  they  have  fallen  into  it  in  London.  Both 
towns,  I  believe,  will  correct  that  error  and  will  revert  to  the  ancient  system  of  paving, 
adopting  the  best  method.  With  respect  to  the  scavenging  of  the  streets,  I  believe  the 
corporation  have  done  as  much  as  they  could  possibly  do.  They  have  exerted  themselves  as 
far  as  their  means  allowed  them.  Combined  with  this  subject  is  the  cleansing  of  the  middens 
and  ash-pits.  I  do  not  think  any  system  will  be  complete  until  the  whole  of  the  duty  ol 
cleaning  the  middens  and  ash-pits  is  taken  by  the  town  at  large.  That  is  not  the  practice 
in  the  towns  of  this  kingdom  generally ;  Manchester,  perhaps,  is  the  only  exception. 
You  cannot  get  the  party  himself  to  clean  his  ash-pit  and  his  midden  sufficiently 
frequently,  if  he  has  to  do  it  at  his  own  expense.  In  Manchester  they  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  the  town  at  large.  Here  it  would  occasion  an 
addition  to  the  cost,  and  might  occasion  some  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  until  that  system  is  adopted,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  no  satisfactory  result  can  be 
obtained.  No  powers  that  we  possess  under  our  Acts  will  secure  the  town  against 
accumulations  in  middens  and  ash-pits  in  private  repositories.  We  have,  as  we  have 
shown  by  the  financial  statement  delivered,  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  streets 
?.nnuaUy  considerable  funds  from  the  corporate  property.  Without  an  additional  charge 
of  3,000Z.  or  4,000?.  a  year  we  cannot  follow  the  example  of  Manchester,  and  carry  out 
a  proper  system  of  cleaning  middens  and  ash-pits.  We  have  no  power  of  making  a  rate 
for  that  purpose,  but  still  it  may  be  efiected,  because  for  other  purposes,  which  purposes 
we  at  present  aid  by  the  application  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  corporation  property, 
we  may  make  a  further  rate.  By  so  doing  we  shall  set  at  liberty  funds  of  the  corporation 
applicable  to  meet  the  increased  charge  alluded  to,  and  if  the  inhabitants  are  willing  to 
submit  to  a  frirther  rate,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  in  effect  perfect  cleanliness  in  those 
respects.  We  have  been  accused  of  neglect  of  public  privies.  We  have  delivered  in  a 
plan,  showing  where  our  public  privies  are,  and  I  venture  to  say,  having  looked  at  other 
places,  that  you  will  not  find  that  any  part  even  of  London  itself  is  more  plentifully 
supplied  with  public  privies.  We  are  accused  of  not  having  exercised  the  powers  we 
possess  of  cleansing  filthy  and  unwholesome  dwellings.  Now  these  powers  are  always 
considered  arbitrary ;  people  do  not  like  their  private  arrangements  to  be  interfered  with, 
and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  occupier  or  the  owner  of  a  house  to  keep  it 
clean  liimself.  If  the  authoiities  interfere  to  clean  houses  at  aU,  it  will  be  in  the  case  of 
inhabitants  of  very  uncleanly  habits,  and  I  do  not  think  the  effect  of  their  good  work  in 
cleansing  would  last  for  any  length  of  time.  We  have  no  doubt,  as  you  have  in  all  large 
towns,  many  streets,  alleys,  and  courts,  which  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  which 
cannot  be  jout  in  a  satisfactory  state,  so  far  as  regards  sanitary  considerations.  You  find 
the  same  in  London,  you  find  the  same  in  Edinburgh,  in  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool.  I 
venture  to  say  that,  in  any  of  those  towns,  I  can  take  you  into  worse  places  than 
Sandgate  or  Pandon,  Clogger's  Entry,  or  the  Mill  Entry;  and  those  places  in  other  towns 
have  not  the  prospect  of  being  removed  as  Sandgate  has,  and  as  the  Mill  Entry  has. 
The  corporation  have,  for  many  years,  been  wisely  pursuing  the  system  of  acquiring 
gradually  that  property  in  Sandgate  by  the  side  of  the  river,  with  the  object  of  finally 
removing  the  present  buildings  and  their  occupants,  and  applying  the  property  to  commer- 
cial purposes.  The  Mill  Entry  is  in  the  way  of  the  approach  to  the  High  Level  Bridge,  and  is 
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also  likely  to  be  demolished  at  no  distant  time  ;  and  the  owner  of  dogger's  Entry,  who  has  Clayton,  Esq. 
shown  so  laudable  a  disposition  to  support  the  character  of  his  property,  will  have  an  ^  " 

opportunity  of  improving  that  character,  as  it  will  very  soon  stand  by  the  side  of  a        ^    ^  loo*, 
principal  approach  to  the  town.    The  corporation  are  charged  with  having  neglected  to 
make  byelaws  for  the  regulation  of  slaughter-houses.    Now  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  you  have  scarcely  had  before  you  the  complaint  of  a  nuisance  occasioned  by  a 
slaughter-house,  and  that  the  slaughter-houses  in  Newcastle  are  generally  well  conducted, 
and  occasion  as  Httle  annoyance  to  the  public  as  institutions  of  that  sort  necessarily 
must.    We  are  also  accused  of  having  omitted  to  make  byelaws  for  the  regulation  of 
common  lodging-houses.    I  do  not  know  that  we  could  have  done  very  much  more  good 
than  we  have  by  any  byelaws  which  we  could  have  made,  because  the  difficulty  arises 
from  the  definition  of  the  word  "  common  lodging-house."    The  regular  and  registered 
lodging-house  is  not  the  building  which  occasions  the  greatest  mischief ;  it  is  the  lodging- 
house  which  you  cannot  prove  to  be  a  common  lodging-house  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  for  example  a  house  inhabited  by  an  Irish  family,  that  does  the  mischief.  They 
receive  all  of  the  same  country;  you  have  no  means  of  showing  that  they  i-eceive 
any  payment  for  so  doing ;  and  if  the  police  go  to  them,  their  lodgers  are  their  aunts, 
their  uncles,  their  cousins,  or  their  brothers  or  sisters.     We  attempted  in  our  last 
Town  Improvement  Act  to  get  inserted  a  definition  of  the  word  "common  lodging-house," 
which  would  have  enabled  us  to  cure  this  mischief ;  but  Lord  Redesdale,  who  very 
properly  exercises  a  very  rigid  superintendence  of  local  legislation,  objected  to  it.  He  said, 
"  It  is  quite  right  that  it  should  be  defined,  but  it  is  quite  wrong  that  the  law  of 
"  Newcastle  should  be  different  from  the  general  law  of  the  country.    The  legislature 
"  ought  to  pass  an  Act  generally  for  that  purpose  ;  but  I  cannot  let  you  have  a  common 
"  lodging-house  in  Newcastle  which  is  not  a  common  lodging-house  elsewhere."    We  are 
also  accused  of  having  neglected  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  which  we  had  to  compel 
the  consumption  of  smoke.    We  have  had  a  defective  power  for  some  years,  which  was 
obtained  with  some  difficulty  by  the  council  of  that  day,  a  difficulty  amongst  themselves  ; 
but  which  power  we  found  still  greater  difficulty  in  putting  in  force.    At  that  time  many 
people  believed  that  smoke  could  not  be  consumed.    We  had  not  had  the  experience  of 
Manchester,  and  the  clause  was  in  other  respects  defective,  and  we  were  not  able  to  act 
upon  it.    In  the  last  session  we  obtained,  I  think,  a  complete  clause,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  that  Lord  Redesdale  in  the  House  of  Lords  complimented  the  town  for 
not  having  asked  to  exempt  even  glass-houses  from  its  operation.    The  council  resolved 
that  the  best  that  can  be  done  should  be  done  with  every  sort  of  manufactory  that 
produced  smoke.    The  corporation  are  blamed  for  the  state  of  the  gas  of  the  town.  We 
heard,  I  think,  the  chairman  of  that  company  describe  his  gas  as  of  a  very  brilliant 
character,  as  gas  which  was  not  deficient  in  light  or  in  any  other  property  that  ought  to 
belong  to  gas.    The  council  certainly  had  an  impression  that  the  gas  might  be  brighter 
and  that  the  town  might  be  lighter  than  it  was;  and  in  the  year  1846  we  got  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  enable  the  corporation  to  purchase  the  gas  works  and  supply  the  town 
with  gas  themselves.     In  taking  that  measure  the  town  followed  the  example  of 
Manchester ;  we  found  the  corporation  of  Manchester  in  possession  of  the  gas  works  of 
the  town,  supplying  the  town  plentifully  with  light,  and  also  improving  the  coffers  of  the 
borough.    The  finance  committee  of  the  corporation  proceeded,  having  obtained  that  Act, 
to  negotiate  with  the  gas  company.    They  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  piirchase  of  the 
existing  works,  and  they  recommended  those  terms  to  the  confirmation  of  the  council,  and 
they  put  the  report  upon  the  subject  before  the  council  of  the  11th  of  June  1851.  At 
that  period  a  great  clamour  out  of  doors  was  got  up.    It  was  insinuated  that  the  council 
were  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  town  to  the  interests  of  the  gas  company  ;  that  they 
were  going  to  pay  too  much  for  the  works,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  fiiiance  committee 
was  negatived  in  the  council.    I  believe  the  council  were  influenced,  not  by  their  own 
judgment,  but  by  the  feelings  of  their  constituents,  by  which  those  who  voted  against 
the  measure  felt  themselves  bound.     At  that  time  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
purchase,  and   the   gas   works   remained   in   the   hands   of  the   existing  company. 
The   state   of  the  water   supply  has   also   been   made   an  item  of  blame  against 
the  corporation,  though  the  evidence,  I  think,  shows  pretty  clearly  that  they  could 
do  nothing  with  it.    It  certainly  wotdd  have  been  better,  and  it  certainly  is  a  sound 
principle,  that  the  supply  of  water  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  town  ;  that  the  supply 
should  be  paid  for  by  a  rate  upon  the  whole  of  the  town,  and  that  each  house  should  be 
supplied  with  water.    That  system,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Bateman,  your 
colleague,  is  now  in  operation  at  Manchester,  and  is,  I  think,  most  beneficial,  and  the 
only  course  which  will  ever  give  entire  satisfaction  in  the  supply  of  water.    We  are  not, 
I  am  afraid,  here  in  a  state  in  which  that  system  will  be  easily  adopted,  inasmuch  as  the 
supply  of  water  here  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company  who  have  expended  a  very  large 
capital.    Two  water  establishments,  duplicate  pipes  and  duplicate  works,  would  scarcely 
tend  to  cheapen  the  supply,  and,  therefore,  unless  at  a  future  time  the  town  should  buy 
up  the  works  of  the  existing  company,  the  works  for  the  supply  of  water  cannot  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  town.    I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  existing 
company.    I  believe  that  they  have  produced  a  vast  improvement  in  the  supply  of  water 
to  this  town.     My  late  friend  Mr.  Alderman  Potter,  who  had,  I  believe,  the  most 
benevolent  feelings  and  the  greatest  consideration  for  the  poor  of  any  man  within  my 
knowledge,  took  a  very  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  that  company,  I  believe  froni 
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J.  Clayton,  Esq,    benevolent  motives.    He  was  removed  before  the  occurrences  of  last  year,  otherwise  I  am 
quite  sure  he  would  have  deeply  felt  the  imputation  that  tlie  company  had  in  any  degree, 

11th  Maroh  1854.  \,j  resorting  to  the  supply  of  water  from  the  Tyne,  aggravated  the  malady  with  which 
•    '  ■       we  have  been  afflicted.    In  resorting  to  the  Tyne,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  company 

merely  followed  an  example  which  had  been  set  in  the  year  1834,  when  an  Act  was 
passed  for  establishing  a  water  company,  which  Act  contained  a  clause  that  no  water 
should  be  supplied  by  that  company  but  the  Tyne  water.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known  what  is  the  history  of  that  clause.  The  company  established  by  that  Act  of 
Parliament  constituted  at  that  day  an  innovation.  There  had  been  an  ancient  company 
established  in  the  year  1698,  which  had  supplied  the  town  with  spring  water  up  to  that 
time.  The  rival  company  were  resisted  by  that  company,  who  relied  on  their  vested 
rights,  founded  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  date  of  WiUiam  the  Third,  in  the 
springs  around  the  toAvn ;  and  therefore  they  obtained  the  insertion  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  new  company  of  a  clause  prohibiting  their  resorting  to  anything  else  bvit  the 
Tyne.  The  old  company  thought  they  had  secured  their  position,  that  the  new  company 
had  got  so  bad  a  material  that  they  would  beat  them  in  competition.  They  entered  into 
tliat  competition,  and  they  stood  it  for  a  year.  Proper  filter-beds  were  established  by  the 
new  company,  and  they  were  then  fresh  and  in  full  operation,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  Tyne  water  was  so  much  softer  than  any  water  which  could  be  got  from 
the  springs  around,  that  it  was  preferred  by  the  consumers  ;  and  the  old  company,  who 
relied  upon  the  springs  were  beaten  out  of  the  field.  The  Tyne  water  continued  to  be 
supplied  to  the  inhabitants  till  the  Whittle  Dean  water  company  was  established  under 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  stated.  The  water  that  we  supply  from  the  pants  and 
pumps  in  the  town  has  been  a  good  deal  libelled  by  the  scientific  analysis,  not  I  think  in 
any  other  way ;  practically  I  have  given  evidence  against  that  analysis,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  we  have  in  the  town  the  means  of  supplying  ourselves  with  very  good 
spring  water  for  drinking.  The  Whittle  Dean  water,  unmixed  with  the  water  of  the 
Tyne,  has  been  found  to  be  very  good  drinking  water,  and  probably  the  Whittle  Dean 
company  will  be  able  for  the  future  to  secure  a  supply  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  go  on 
without  resorting  again  to  the  Avater  of  the  Tyne.  The  scale  of  mortality  of  Newcastle 
has  been  represented  to  be  much  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  other  districts.  I 
have  taken  a  little  pains  to  investigate  the  matter.  Mr.  Lee,  I  must  say  not  very  fairly, 
attempted  to  compare  us  with  the  districts  of  Haltwhistle  and  Bellingham,  two  entirely 
pastoral  districts.  Haltwhistle,  he  said,  was  also  a  mineral  district.  I  happen  to  be 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  it.  There  are  two  or  three  land  slate  collieries  worked  by 
gins,  and  I  believe  but  one  steam-engine  in  the  whole  parish.  In  the  parish  of  Bellingham 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  steam  engine.  These  are  quite  pastoral  districts,  and 
there  is  no  comparison  whatever  between  them  and  Newcastle.  The  comparison  between 
us  and  Tynemoutli,  and  between  us  and  Gateshead,  is  not  either  fair.  Our  district 
comprises  purely  the  borough  population.  Those  districts,  Tynemoutli  and  Gateshead, 
comprise  a  great  rural  population,  and  of  course  the  rate  of  mortality  is  much  less  in  a 
rural  population  than  in  a  town  population.  I  have  had  a  statement  prepared  fi-om  the 
Registrar  General's  returns,  showing  the  rate  of  mortality  in  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852, 
comparing  Newcastle  with  Liverpool  and  West  Derby,  with  Manchester,  Salford,  and 
Chorlton,  with  Leeds,  and  with  Hull.  Liverpool  and  West  Derby,  and  the  Manchester 
district  both  include  a  considerable  rural  population,  and  yet  I  find  that  in  1849, 
Newcastle  was  twenty-eight  per  1,000,  Liverpool  forty-three  per  1,000,  Manchester  thirty- 
three,  Leeds  forty -two,  and  Hull  fifty-four  ;  so  that  Newcastle  was  much  superior  to  all 
those  places.  I  find  that  in  1850  Newcastle  was  reduced  to  twenty-three  and  four-tenths, 
Liverpool  was  twenty-six,  Manchester  was  twenty-eight,  Leeds  was  twenty-four,  Hull 
was  twenty -six  ;  Newcastle  was  still  the  best  of  all.  I  find  that  in  1851,  Newcastle  was 
twenty-six,  Liverpool  was  thirty,  Manchester  was  twenty-nine,  Leeds  was  thirty-one,  and 
Hull  was  twenty-six.  I  shall  leave  this  paper  with  you  ;  there  is  only  one  more 
observation  upon  it  that  I  shall  make,  and  that  is  on  a  table  given  at  page  eighty  of  the 
Registrar  General's  12th  annual  report  of  the  mortality  in  some  of  the  great  cholera 
fields  of  England,  on  the  sea  coast  and  navigable  rivers,  and  I  find  Newcastle  contrasted 
with  others.  Out  of  twenty-thi-ee  towns  there  are  only  three  towns  in  which  the 
mortality  is  less  than  in  Newcastle. 

7720.  Those  five  towns,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Hull  you  would 
consider  as  affording  a  fair  parallel  ? — Yes ;  save  that  I  believe  in  all  those  towns  there  is 
included  a  larger  rural  district.  We  have  no  rural  district  at  all.  I  should  say  that 
Glasgow  was  a  very  fair  town  to  compare  us  with ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  I  find  that 
we  are  superior. 

7721.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  The  municipal  borough  of  Glasgow  contains  also  a  considerable 
rural  district  ? — Yes  ;  buti  think  you  wiU  find  that  the  mortality  of  Glasgow  exceeds 
ours  a  good  deal. 

The  witness  delivered  in  the  folloiving  document. 

The  following  table  based  on  the  Registrar  General's  reports  shows  that,  as  compared 
with  other  densely  populated  towns,  even  where  sanitary  improvements  have  been  more 
advanced  than  in  Newcastle,  it  is  fully  equal  or  superior  as  far  as  the  mortality  supplies  a 
test ;  185.3  is  not  given,  as  Newcastle  presented  an  extraordinary  increase  of  deatlis  in 
the  quarter  ending  Ssptember  1853  ;  but  when  that  mortality  is  contrasted  with  otlier 
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towns  visited  by  cholei'a  iu  18i9  and  1853,  it  Avill  be  seen  that  It  need  not  shrink  from    j,  Clayton,  Esq. 

the  comparison.     In  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  a  large  area  of  country  containing   

suburbans,  villas,  and  farms  is  included.  11th  March  1854. 
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28 
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29 
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101,343 
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42 
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31 

•5 

3,371 

33-3 
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50,670 
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54 
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26-1 
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26 
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The  proportions  of  deaths  from  cholera  to  every  1,000  of  the  population  in  1849  and 
1853  are  as  follows,  including  all  given  by  the  Registrar  as  examples  : — 

1849.  1853. 
London — St.  Saviour's,  Southwark  -  15*3 

St.  Olave,  ditto       -  -       -  18-1 

Bermondsey,      ditto  -  -       16 '1 

St.  George's,  Borough  Road  -      -  16*4 

Rotherhithe  -  -  -       20 -.5 


Merthyr  Tydvil  -             -             -          -  23-4 

Neath   -  -            -         -            -      -  in-9 

Hull         -  *             -             -             -  24-1 

Plymouth        -  -             -             -       -  16-7 

East  Stonehouse  -             -             -             -  14-8 

Stoke  Damerel    -  -             -             -  19-3 

Liverpool  -  -             -             -             -  16'7 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne       -  -     (no  account)  say   4-6.  16-4 

In  an  elaborate  table  given  at  page  80  of  the  Registrar's  Twelfth  Annual  Report  on  the 
"Mortality  in  some  of  the  great  Cholera  Fields  of  England,  on  the  Sea  Coast  and 
"  Navigable  Rivers,"  the  contrast  is  also  in  favour-  of  Newcastle.  The  following  are  the 
results  deduced  by  him.    I  omit  the  data  for  the  sake  of  clearness : — 


DiSTBJCTS. 

Ordinary  Mortality  in  the  Summer 
Quarter  from  all  causes. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

Annual  rate  of  Mortality  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  of  1849. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Male?. 

Females. 

Total. 

London       -         -  • 

1-284 

1-189 

2-473 

5-136 

4-756 

9-892 

Bristol   -          -         -  - 

1-509 

1-279 

2-788 

6-036 

5116 

11-152 

Bedminster  - 

1-120 

-935 

2-055 

4-480 

3-740 

8-220 

Clifton             -          .  - 

1-147 

1-051 

2-198 

4-588 

4-204 

8-792 

Merthyr  Tydvil 

2-551 

2-546 

5-097 

10-204 

10-184 

20-388 

Neath    -         -         •  - 

2*097 

2-342 

4-439 

8-388 

9-368 

17-756 

Liverpool     -          -  - 

2-125 

2-305 

4-430 

8-500 

9-220 

17-720 

West  Derby      •          •  - 

1-520 

1-414 

2-934 

6-080 

5-656 

11-736 

Tynemouth  -          •  - 

1-631 

1-571 

3-202 

6-524 

6-284 

12-808 

South  Shields    -           -  - 

•936 

-992 

1-928 

3-944 

3-968 

7-912 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

•950 

-798 

1-748 

3-800 

3-192 

6-992 

Sunderland       -  - 

•840 

-727 

1-575 

3-392 

2-908 

6-300 

Sculcoates    -          -  - 

2-541 

2-447 

4-988 

10-164 

9-788 

19-952 

Hull     -          .         -  - 

3-632 

3-519 

7-151 

14-528 

14-078 

28-606 

Portsea  Island 

2-289 

2-013 

4-302 

9-156 

8-052 

17-208 

Alverstock        -  - 

2-268 

1-590 

3-858 

9-072 

6-360 

15-432 

Southampton 

1-534 

1-237 

2-771 

6-136 

4-948 

U-086 

South  Stoneham 

-836 

-739 

1-575 

3-344 

2-956 

6-300 

Plympton,  St.  Mary  - 

•709 

-720 

1-429 

2-836 

2-880 

5-716 

Plymouth         -          -  - 

2-627 

2-189 

4-816 

10-508 

8-756 

19-264 

East  Stonehouse 

2-772 

1-870 

4-642 

11-088 

7-480 

18-568 

Stoke  Damerel  -  - 

2-995 

2-504 

5-499 

11-980 

10-016 

21 -996 

St-Germain*8 

1-790 

1-993 

3-783 

7-160 

7-972 

15-132 

3  () 
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J.  Clayton,  Esq. 
11th  March  1854-. 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  on  the  ordinary  scale  of  mortality  there  were 
only  three  towns,  out  of  twenty-three,  lower  than  Newcastle  ;  that  in  eleven  towns  the 
rate  was  more  than  double  that  of  Newcastle  ;  that  in  two  it  was  three  times,  and  in 
Hull,  four  times  greater. 

At  the  visitation  in  1849  also,  there  were  only  three  towns  lower  in  the  proportion  of 
deaths  ;  in  eleven  it  was  double  that  of  Newcastle  ;  in  three  it  was  three  times  greater, 
and  at  Hull  four  times  greater ;  so  that,  when  the  sanitary  improvements,  effected  in 
Newcastle  from  1849  to  1858,  were  taken  into  account,  there  was  every  reason  to  have 
anticipated  a  very  different  result  than  that  which  followed  the  return  of  the  epidemic  in  1853. 

This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  the  general  average  given  by  the  Registrar  General,  who, 
in  his  twelfth  annual  report  states  that  the  average  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  towns  is  26, 
and  of  the  country  18,  in  1,000  ;  and  that  in  the  summer  of  1849  these  rose  to  41  and 
23  respectively.  The  average  of  the  cholera  years  in  Newcastle  is  35-7,  and  of  ordinary 
years  26 '6. 

But  it  may  properly  be  objected  that  averages  cover  the  excessive  mortality  of  particular 
localities  ;  now  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  the  sub-districts,  given  for  1849,  sho  ws  that 
in  nineteen  out  of  thirty- six  instances  the  mortality  of  Newcastle,  in  1853,  was  less  than  that 
of  other  towns  more  favourably  situated  in  1849,  and  that  the  worst  districts  of  this  town 
compared  advantageously  with  all  of  the  others  in  the  latter  years. 

In  London.-  -Sub  District  Bethnal  Green,  the  deaths  to  every  1,000  were    -  40 

Whitechapel,  North                -  -       -  51-5 

Stepney            -             .  .             .  32-2 

Surrey.     -             -     St.  Saviour's,  Southwark        -  -       -  46*2 

St.  Olave          -             -  -             -  104 

St.  John      -          -             -  -       -  50 

Bermondsey,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  -       -  51 

St.  George's,  Borough  Road  -             -  51-6 

Lambeth  Church,  2nd             -  -       -  52 

Rotherhithe       -            -  -             -  46 


London  District. 

Sub-District  East  Greenwich 
Chelsea  South 


Liverpool 


Manchester 


„     North  West  - 
Westminster     -  _  -  - 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  Charing  Cross 
Marylebone  Rectory               -  -  - 
St.  Pancras,  Camden  Town 
St.  Giles,  South       -             -  - 
Holborn,  St.  Andrew,  East 
West  London,  North        _             -  - 
London,  City,  South  West       -             »  - 
Shoreditch,  Holywell        _             -  - 
Haggerstone,  West  -             -  - 
St.  Martin's,  Sub-District  -             -  - 
Howard  Street,   ditto             -             »  - 
Dale  Street         ditto       .             -  - 
Mount  Pleasant,  ditto     (few  cases  of  cholera)  - 
Ancoats,  Sub-District      -             -  - 
Deansgate,    ditto    -                           -  - 
London  Road,  ditto             -             -  - 
Market  Street,  (including  workhouse  returns)  - 

ditto 


Leeds 
Hull 


Newcastle 


St.  George's 
South  East 
Humber 
St.  Mary's 
MjH^on 
Westgate 
St.  Andrew 
St.  Nicholas 
All  Saints 
Byker 


ditto 
ditto - 
ditto 


52- 

30 

34- 

30- 

33- 

36- 

40- 

43- 

43- 

90- 

32- 

36- 

41- 

51- 

71- 

63- 

48- 

42- 

36- 

40 

51 

42 

58 

51- 

63 

53" 

23- 

23- 

33- 

29- 

3- 


{Mr.  Clayton)  It  is  imputed  to  us  that  we  at  Newcastle  are  .aveyse  to  the  introduction 
of  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Health  ;  there  is  perhaps  a  natural  diRj^osition  in 
Englishmen  to  manage  their  own  concerns  ;  and  we  must  be  excused  for  wisliing  to  retain 
the  management  of  our  own  concerns.  Certainly  grave  doubts  are  entertained  whether 
the  addition  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  during  the  late  attack  of  cholera 
did  any  good,  or  whether  we  should  not  have  done  better  without  them.  We  have  unfor- 
tunately a  feud  amongst  our  medical  men  at  this  moment — and  you  would  coUect  from  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Gavin  that,  when  he  got  amongst  them,  he  found  himself  in  the  crater  of  a 
volcano — but  there  are  many  who  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Clark  that, 
during  the  cholera  of  1832,  when  we  had  not  the  presence  of  any  medical  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  we  managed  our  affairs  quite  as  well.    I  had  experience  of  the  cholera 
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during  the  whole  term  of  its  visitation  in  1832,  and  also  during  the  whole  term  of  its  visi-    J.  ClaytoH,  Esq. 

tation  in  1853,  and  I  certainly  shordd  be  rather  inclined  to  Dr.  Clark's  opinion  that  we   

managed  it  quite  as  well  in  1832.    But  we  then  had  not  a  feud  amongst  the  doctors,  they   1  Itli  March  1854. 

were  all  united  ;  there  was  no  Barber's  Hall  school  and  no  Neville  Hall  school  for  them  to   

split  upon  ;  they  were  all  breaking  their  eggs  at  the  same  end.     I  see  from  a  paper  which  ; 
you  gave  me  yesterday  that  the  doctors  want  another  inquiry,  hence  we  may  infer  that 
they  have  time  to  spare  which  I  have  not ;  but,  I  think,  if  we  are  to  get  up  another  blue 
book  the  doctors  ought  to  pay  for  it  and  not  the  country.    Gentlemen,  we  have  sat  now 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  what  are  the  practical  results  at  which  we  have 
arrived  ?    You,  gentlemen,  (and  I  will  include  your  medical  colleague  who  is  absent  to- 
day) will  take  away  from  this  town  precisely  the  knowledge  which  you  brought  of  that 
mysterious  malady,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  causes  which  influence  its  eccentric  course. 
You  have  ascertained  that  in  Newcastle,  as  in  London,  as  in  Liverpool,  as  in  Edinburgh, 
as  in  Glasgow,  there  exist  many  courts,  many  alleys,  and  many  places  which  are  not 
satisfactory  in  sanitary  properties,  but  that  these  exist  in  all  large  towns,  and  that  they 
must  continue  to  exist  until  we  can  change  the  habits  of  the  people  (and  the  habits  of  the 
people  cannot  be  changed  at  once,  it  is  only  gradually  that  change  can  be  effected,)  there 
is  no  doubt ;  and  yet  Newcastle  being,  not  I  verily  believe  worse  than  other  places  but  in 
some  respects  better,  we  find  that  on  the  recent  visitation  of  the  cholera  Newcastle  is 
stricken  whilst  other  places  escape.    We  find  that  in  1849  Newcastle  escaped  while  other 
towns  were  stricken.  You  have  ascertained  that  the  pit  villages  of  Wrekenton  and  Spital 
Tongues  are  each  as  dirty  and  undrained  as  the  other,  and  both  as  dirty  and  undrained  as 
the  rest  of  the  pit  villages  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  yet  you  find  in  1853  that 
Wrekenton,  which  was  severely  visited  in  1849,  escapes  altogether,  whUst  the  Spital 
Tongues  village  is  struck  down.    Looking  to  the  rural  villages  you  find  the  village  of 
Whalton,  which  is  quite  as  cleanly  and  as  well  drained  as  any  of  the  rural  villages  of 
Northumberland  ;  tlie  inhabitants  had  confidently  believed  and  flattered  themselves  that 
they  were  better  than  their  neighbours,  and  I  believe  they  think  so  still,  and  that  they 
indignantly  reject  the  evidence  of  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health  who  gave  evidence  to 
the  contrary  ;  but  it  is  enough  for  me  that  their  position  is  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  rural 
villages  of  Northumberland,  and  yet  we  find  that  they  are  stricken  whilst  the  other  rural 
villages  escape.      So  far  as  the  charges  founded  on  the  sanitary  defects  of  the  town  affect 
the  governing  body  I  do  not  think  that  any  sound  ground  has  been  laid  for  sustaining 
them.    I  believe  that  under  aU  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed  the 
council  have  done  all  that  men  could  do.    If  you  have  an  arbitrary  power  with  unlimited 
access  to  the  pockets  of  the  people  no  doubt  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  and  done  speedily  ; 
you  may  sweep  away  Sandgate  and  Pandon,  and  you  may  rear  a  Rue  de  Rivoli  in  their 
place,  but  whether  it  be  right  that  such  power  should  be  possessed  by  a  central  board  or  an 
Emperor,  it  is  not  for  me  to  give  an  opinion.    But  this  I  do  say,  that  it  is  hard  upon  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  a  town  which  I  believe  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  made 
more  progress  in  every  sort  of  improvement  than  any  town  in  the  kingdom,  I  say  it  is 
very  hard  on  the  town  of  Newcastle,  at  the  instance  of  her  own  sons,  to  be  held  out  before 
the  world  as  an  example  of  the  intensity  of  evils  to  which  she  is  subjected  in  common 
with  all  other  large  towns,  but,  I  believe,  in  a  much  less  degree. 

7722.  (Chairman.)  Does  that  conclude  your  evidence  1 — I  have  nothing  more  to  offer 
to  you. 


The  originals  of  the  following  documents  were  afterwards  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners 

by  Dr.  Gavin. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  29th  October  1853. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  herewith  the  resolution  of  the 
guardians  of  this  union  under  the  common  seal,  conveying  to  you  their  thanks  for  your 
services  during  the  late  epidemic  ;  and  permit  me  at  the  same  time  to  express  my  personal 
acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  I  have  experienced  from  you  in  my  official  interviews 
dui'ing  your  residence  here. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
Hector  Gavin,  Esq.,  M.D.,  &a  (Signed,)       George  Forster,  Clerk. 


Newcastle-upon-tyne  Union. 
At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  held  on  Friday,  the  28th  day  of 

October  1853, 

It  was  resolved  unanimously, — 

Tliat  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  presented  to  Hector  Gavin,  Esq.,  M.D.,  for  the  talent, 
promptitude,  and  urbanity  exhibited  by  him  in  the  perfornjance  of  the  important  and 
arduous  duties  of  liis  office,  as  medical  superintending  inspector  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  with  which  this  town  has  been  lately  visited ; 
this  Board  being  satisfied  that  by  the  sound  advice  given  and  the  wise  regulations 
propounded  by  him,  the  spread  of  the  disease  has  been  materially  checked. 

Sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  the  Union,  and  signed  by  the  Chaii-man  this  28th 
October  1853. 

(Signed,)      Henry  Ingledew, 
ChaixmaJi. 
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Newcastle,  24fcli  November  1853. 
Dear  Dr.  Gavin, — Having  received  your  address  from  Mr.  Hutton,  one  of  your 
employes  at  Dundee,  I  beg  to  forward  you  an  address  from  forty-seven  of  the  medical 
practitioners  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  testifying  their  opinion  of  your  proceedings  during 
t]ie  late  very  severe  attack  of  cholera. 

This  document  will,  I  trust,  counterbalance,  even  at  this  late  date,  any  injury  you  may 
otherwise  have  sustained  during  your  stay  among  us. 

Doubtless  you  will  give  it  that  publicity  which  appears  so  necessary, 

I  remain,  dear  Dr.  Gavin, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hector  Gavin,  Esq.,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c.  D.  Embleton. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  November  1853. 
The  undersigned  medical  practitioners  of  Newcastle-upon-TjTDe  desire  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Gavin  and  the  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  their  approval  of  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  these  gentlemen  during 
the  e))idemic  cholera,  with  which  this  town  and  neighbourhood  have  recently  been 
visited. 

Tliey  are  especially  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to  the  untiring  energy  displayed  by 
Dr.  Gavin,  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  requirements  of  his  responsible  office,  and  to  the 
uniform  courtesy  shown  by  him  to  the  members  of  the  profession  in  the  difficult 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  called  to  act. 

(Signed,)  T.  E.  Headlam,  M.D.,  consulting  physician  of  the  infirmary. 

D.  B.  White,  physician  to  the  infirmary,  &c.,  &c. 

T.  M.  Greenhow,  F.K.C.S.E.,  senior  surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  infirmary, 

Henry  Heath,  F.R.C.S.,  surgeon  to  the  infirmary. 

J.  M.  Bates,  M.D.,  physician  to  the  infirmary, 

John  Fife,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.,  fee,  &c. 

Edward  Charlton,  M.D.,  physician  to  the  infirmary,  &c.,  &;c. 
Dennis  Embleton,  M.D.,  physician  to  the  infirmary 
John  Sang. 

Samuel  Merrjme  Frost,  M.RC.S.  Eng. 

Joseph  Bainbridge  Fife. 

R  C.  Frost,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

W.  C.  Preston. 

William  Winship,  M.RC.S. 

Thomas  Annandale,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

Arthiu'  H.  Talraadge,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

Robert  W.  Bleasley,  M.D, 

William  Nesham,  M.R.C.S.  Eng, 

James  Edgconie,  M.RC.S.  Eng. 

W.  Farr,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

W.  A.  I'anson,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

D.  Mackintosh,  M.D.,  physician  to  Newcastle  lunatic  asylum. 

Thomas  Humble,  M.D.,  physician  to  the  dispensary  and  fever  hospital. 

John  Liddell,  M.R.C.S. 

James  Lunn  Gilchrist,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

John  Houseman,  M.D.Ed.,  M.R.C.S.,  London  and  Edin. 

Henry  Harvey,  M.RC.S.E. 

Cliarles  Gibb,  M.RC.S.E. 

William  Boyd,  M.R.C.S.E. 

John  Hawthorn,  M.RC.S.  Eng.,  surgeon  to  the  dispensary-. 

Henry  P.  Allison,  M.RC.S.E.  Eng. 

John  Samuel  Pearse,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  &c. 

William  Preston,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

Arthur  Umphelby,  M.D.  M.RC.S.  Eng.,  &c. 

Thomas  Y.  Thompson,  M.RC.S,  Eng. 

James  Miller,  M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

M,  Burnup,  M.D.,  Edin. 

Charles  Gibson,  M.D. 

Francis  W.  Manford,  L.R.C.S.  Edin. 

Charles  Burley,  A.R.C.S.E. 

John  Stevenson  Paget,  M.R  C.S.  Eng. 

James  Alexander,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 

Thomas  Leslie  Gregson,  M.RC.S.E.,  &c, 

George  Y.  Hood,  M.R.C.S.  &  L.A.H. 

W.  H.  Fife,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

John  Lang,  M.RC.S.  Edin. 

George  A.  Hutton,  M.RC.S.  Eng. 
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The  following  documentary  information  was  also  subsequently  communicated  to 
the  Commissioners  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  Union,  and  by  tlie  authority  of  that  Board. 

Table  sbomng  the  I^umber  of  Tenants  or  Families,  and  the  Number  of  each  kind  of 
Tenancy  or  Holding  in  each  of  the  Parishes  or  Townships  of  the  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  Union,  except  the  Rural  Townships  of  Heaton  and  Fenham, which 


were  entirely  free  from  Cholera 

Parish  or  Township. 

Number  of 

Tenements. 

ODll  V^UIlLalllcU 

Houses. 

Of  One  Room 
each. 

Of  Two  Rooms 
each. 

Of  Three  Rooms 
each. 

All  Saints  - 

St.  John            -          -           -  - 
St.  Nicholas  - 

Benwell-          •          -          -  - 
Westgate      -          .          -  - 
Elswick  -          -          •          -  - 
St.  Andrew  -         -  - 
Jesmond           -          -          -  - 
Byker         -         -         .  - 

2,743 
410 
216 
53 

1,200 
452 

1,419 
288 
126 

3,900 
901 
650 
95 
933 
123 
1,095 
57 
90 

650 
396 
199 
110 

1,423 
388 
364 
51 

1,170 

150 
18 
10 

5 

203 
73 
46 

^6,907 

7,844 

4,751 

505^ 

Total  number  of  tenants  or  families  or  of  ) 
tenancies  and  holdings  of  all  kinds  J 


20,007 


Tables  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Cholera  in  each  Street  and  Lane,  of 
each  Parish  and  Township,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Union,  in  the  autumn  of  1853 ; 
the  Number  which  occurred  Daily  ;  a  Classification  as  to  Occupations,  Ages,  &c., 
with  the  Amount  of  Population,  and  Rate  of  Mortality  of  each  Parish  and 
Township  :  collected  and  prepared  by  one  of  the  assistant  overseers,  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

The  cholera,  as  an  epidemic,  may  be  considered  as  having  begun  on  the  1st  of 
September  and  ended  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1853,  during  which  period  1533  persons 
fell  victims  to  the  disease. 

A  case  occurred  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  and  two  or  three  cases  a  few  days  after  the 
4th  of  November,  but  as  they  did  not  occur  on  continuous  days,  they  were  not  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  epidemic. 

No  cases  occurred  in  the  two  rural  townships  of  Heaton  and  Fenham. 


All  Saints'  Parish. 

Argyle-street  -  -  . 

Argyle-place 

Ballast-hills  (East) 

Ballast-hills  (West) 

Bedford-street  -  -  . 

Bell's-court 

Blagdon-street 

Blagdon-street  (Little) 

Blythe's-nook  - 

Butcher-bank 

Byker-chare 

Buxton-street 

Camden-street  - 

Canada-street 

Carliol-street  (Part  of) 

Carliol-square 

Carlton-street  - 

Causeway-bank 

Chatham-place 

Colliery-square 

Craig's-alley    •  • 


6 
1 
4 
9 
6 
6 
5 
5 
7 
12 
1 
7 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 


Croft-stairs 

Cut-bank 

Dean-court 

Dog-bank 

Egypt,  (New-road) 

Elwick's-lane  - 

Factory-lane 

Franklin-street 

Gaol 

Garth-heads  - 
Gibson -street 
Grenville-street 
Grey-street 
Hardy's-buildings  ■ 
Heaton-terrace  - 
High-bridge  - 
Hopper's-entry  - 
Hornsby-chare 
Howard-street 
Ingham-place  - 
Keelpian's-hospital 
Loyd's-court  - 
Lime-street 
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Names  or  Stbeets. 


Name8  of  Steeets. 


Low-bridge 

Manors     -  -  - 

Manor-cliare  - 

Melbourne-street  - 

Miller's-hill  - 

Mushroom 

Napier-street  - 

New-road  (South) 

New-road  (North) 

New-quay 

North-shore 

Ouse-street 

Painter-heugh 

Pallister's-chare  - 

Pandon-dean  - 

Pandon-bank 

Pandon 

Picton-terrace 

Pilgrim -street  - 

Quayside  - 

Quality-row 

Regent-terrace 

Rewcastle-chare 

Richmond-street  - 

Ridley-villas  - 

Russell-terrace 

Sallyport  and  court 

Saint  Ann's-terrace 

Saint  Lawrence 

Saint  Lawrence-square 

Sandgate 

„       Cross  Key's-entry 
„  Eddy's-entry 
„       Half  Moon-entry 
„  Hunter's-entry 
„ '  Johnson's-entry 
„  Malcolm's-entry 
„  Milk-market 
„       Mill-entry  - 
„       Nag's  Head-alley 
„  Nimmo's-entry 
„       Pin -en  try 
„       Pot  House-entry 
„  Ropery-bank 
„  Sellar's-entry 
„  Somerville's-entry 
„       Swirle  -  - 
„       White  House-entry 
„       White  Boar-entry 
„  Young's-entry 

Shieldfield 

Shield-street  - 

Silver-street 

Side  (East) 

Stepney-terrace  - 

Trafalgar-street 

Trinity-chare 

Tyne-street 

Union-terrace 

Vint's-buildings 

Wall-knoll 

Wesley-street. 

Wesley-terrace 

Wilkinson's-buildings 

Wilkie-street  - 

York-street  (Shieldfield)  - 

York-street  (Ouse  Burn) 


3 
1 
6 
7 
1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
6 
7 
4 
1 
7 
8 

10 
1 

19 
2 
6 
2 
1 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 
9 
1 

19 
2 
5 
7 
1 
4 
0 
2 
1 
9 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
7 
3 
2 

14 
2 
4 
5 
2 
3 
3 


Saint  Nicholas'  Pakish. 

Amen-corner  - 
Bigg-market  (East) 
Castle-garth  - 
Castle-stairs 
Castle-bankside 
Close  - 
Cloth-market  - 
Forth-banks 
Forth-terrace 
Grainger-street  - 
Hanover-street 
Hanover-terrace  - 
High-bridge,  (West)  - 
King-street 
Lotig-stairs  - 
Mosley-street 

Nun-street    -  -  - 

Quayside,  on  board  a  vessel 
Queen-street  -  -  - 

Saint  Nicholas'  Church-yard 
Sandhill  No.  32 
Side  - 

Side,  Burnt  House-yard 
Side,  Vickers-entry 
Skinners-burn 
Tuthill-stairs 
Union-street  - 
Vagrant-ward 

Total 


J  ESMOND  Township. 

Brandling-place 
Jesmond  High-terrace  (No.  2) 
Saint  Mary's-terrace  - 
Sandyford-place  - 

Total 


Saint  Andrevts'  Parish. 

Albion-street  -  -  - 

Back-lane,  (Gallowgate) 
Barrow's-court     -  -  ■ 

Blackett-street  -  - 
Blackett-place 
Brunswick -place  - 
Carliol-street  -  -  - 

Clarence-place     -  -.  • 

Clayton-street,  (East) 
Crescent-place  -  - 
Croft-street 

Croft-court    -  -  . 

Cottage,  (Town -moor) 
Darn-crook 
Eldon-square 

Eldon-square-lane         -  ' 

Eldon-street   -  -  - 

Ellison-place      -  •  ■ 

Erick-street  - 

Fleece-court 

Gallowgate 


Total 


450 
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Names  of  Streets. 


Grainger-street  ..  -  - 

Green -court 

Hall's-court,  (Newgate-street)  - 
Harper's-court,  (ditto) 
High  Friar-street 
High-bridge    -  -  - 

Hood-street 

Hood-street,  (Sandyford) 
Hutton's-court,  (Pilgrim-street) 
Lambton-place  -  -  - 

Leazes-terrace 
Leazes-crescent 

Leazes-lane       .       _       -  . 
Liverpool-street  -       -       -  ■ 
Lovaine-terrace 
Lovaine-place  - 
Mackford's-entry  - 
Market-street 
Mortimer's-court 
Morton's-court  -  -  - 

Nelson-street  - 
Newgate-street  - 
Northumberland-street 
Northumberland-court  - 
Nun-street  -       -  - 
Oxford-street       -  -  .. 

Pandon-dean 

Pattison's  court,  (Percy-street)  ■ 
Park-place  -  -  -  • 

Percy-street 
Percy-place  - 
Percy-court  -  -  ■ 

Picton-place  - 
Picton-place-lane  - 
Pilgrim-street 
Princes-street 
Prudhoe-street  - 
Prudhoe-place     -  - 
Prudhoe  No.  1,  Court  - 
Prudhoe  No.  2,  Court 
Stamfordham-place  - 
Sandyford-lane  -  -  - 

Smith's-court,  (Prudhoe-street) 
Spital-tongues  -  -  - 

Saville-row  -  - 
Saint  Andrew's-court 
Taylor's-court,  (Newgate  street) 
Terrace-place  -  -  - 

Vine-lane  - 

Total 


Saint  John's  Parish. 

Back-row  -       -       -  - 
Bailiff-gate         -       -  - 
Bath-lane  -       -  - 

Bigg-market,  (West  Side) 
Clayton-street,  (West)  - 
Charlotte-square  - 
Clogger's-entry,  Head  of  Side 
Collingwood-street  -       -  - 
Cross  Keys-entry,  Head  of  Side 
Cross-street  - 


2 
2 
3 
1 

19 
) 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 
2 
2 

10 
1 
1 
8 
3 
4 
I 
2 
6 
6 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 

12 
2 
4 
1 
3 
4 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

27 
2 
2 
5 
2 


251 


5 
1 
1 
1 

6 
1 
10 
3 
2 
2 


Dawson's-court  - 

Denton-chare  - 

Denton's-court,  Bigg-market 

Derwent-place 

Derwent-crook  - 

Fenkle-street  - 

Fever-house  -  - 

Forth -street 

Forth-lane 

Forth-place  - 

Friars 

Goulbourn's-yard  - 

Groat-market  - 

Handyside's-entry,  Side 

Hanover-square  - 

Hardcastle's-court 

Head  of  Side 

Infirmary  -  - 

Low  Friar-street 

Mill-entry  - 

Monk- street  -  -  ■■ 

Monk-square  - 

Newgate-street  - 

Newgate-court  - 

New-court,  (Westgate-street) 

Orchard-street 

Pearson's-court  - 

Postern  -  - 

Pudding-chare  - 

Queen-street  - 

Rosemary-terrace 

Rosemary-lane 

Saint  John's-lane 

South-street 

Stowell-street 

Stowell-square  - 

Sussex-street 

Thornton-street  - 

Union-street,  (West)  - 

Victoria-terrace 

Westgate-street  - 

West  Wall-cottages  - 

Zion  Chapel-yard  -  - 

Total 


Elswick  Township. 

Elswick  -         -  - 
Elswick  (Low) 
Elswick-terrace  - 
Elswick  East-terrace  - 
Elswick  West-terrace  - 
Elswick-row  - 
Elswick-lane 
East-parade  - 
West-parade 
Judson-street  - 
Judson -place  - 
Railway-street  - 
Railway-terrace  - 
Sc  /  I )  d-r  oad 
Workhouse 

Total  - 
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Naues  of  Stkeets. 


Westgate  Township. 


Abinger-street  - 
Arthur's-hill  - 
Back  Blandford-street 
Back  George-street 
Back  Marlbro'-street 
Bailey-street  - 
Batli-lane,  West  - 
Blandford-street  - 
Blandford-street,  West  ■ 
Blenheim-street  - 
Buckingham-street 
Chapel-lane  - 
Churchill-street  - 
Cumberland-row  - 
Diana-street 
Dickson 's-buildings 
Duke-street  - 
Edward-street  - 
Elswick-street  - 
Forth-banks,  West  - 
Gallowgate,  Head  of 
George-street 
George-street,  West 
Greenfield-place  - 
Ilarle-street  - 
Hedley- street  - 

Hedley-place  - 

Hill-street  -       -  - 

John -street  - 

Lawson-street 

Lax's-buildings  - 

Mansfield-street  - 

Marlbro'-street  - 

Marlbro'-place  - 

Oak's-place  - 

Oyster  shell-lane  - 

Peel-street  - 

Pitt-street 

Pitt-street,  West  - 

Ponteland-terrace  - 

Seaham-street  - 

Spring-street  - 

Spring-garden-terrace  • 

Spring-garden-cottages 

Swinburne-place  - 

Summerhill  - 

vSunderland-street 

Temple-street 

Thornton-street 

Villa-place 


1 
4 

2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
28 
2 
19 
16 
7 
8 
5 
4 
12 
14 
4 
4 
2 
2 
17 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 
4 
1 
3 
7 
5 
8 
1 
2 
5 
2 
2 
1 
2 
9 
9 
7 
7 
4 


Nambs  of  Sibeets. 


Waterloo-street  - 
Waterloo-lane  -  - 
Wellington-street  - 
Wellington-terrace  - 
Westmoreland-street 
Westmoreland-terrace  • 
Westmoreland-lane  - 
Wcstgate-hill-terrace 
Westgate-hill-cottages 
Westgate  - 
William- street 

Total 


Benwkll  Township. 


Benwell  - 
Crooked-billet  - 
Greenhow-terrace 
Scotswood  - 


Total 


5 
1 
11 

3 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 

291 


1 

2 
9 
1 

13 


BxKER  Township. 

Byker-bar  -       •>       -       -       -  -19 

Brewery-bank  -          -        -  -  1 

Drough's-buildings  -        -       -  -  7 

Byker-buildings  -     -          -  -  3 

Byker-hill   11 

Byker-village  -       -       -       -  -  1 

Crawford's-buildings  -             -  -  1 

Dent's-hole        -----  4 

Gardener's-houses    -       -       -  -  10 

Johnson's-houses     -          -  -  1 

Law  son -street  -              -        -  -  6 

Old  Shieldfield       -       .       -  .  i 

Pity-me  -           -          -          -  -  1 

Kipponden-street  -        -  1 

Saint  Peter's  -         -          -  -  23 

Saint  Anthony's  -        -          -  -  1 3 

Stepney-bank   -                  -  -  12 

Stepney-square  -          -          -  -  5 

Thompson-street     -           -  -  3 

Ouseburn,  above  the  Flax-mill)  -  -  6 

Union-mill  -       -  1 

West-houses  -                   -  -  2 

Total          -  -  132 


Rate  of  MoRTALiTr  and  Population  of  Sandgatk 


Place. 

Population. 

Number  of 
Deaths. 

Rate  of 
Mortality. 

Sandgate,  (including  New  Eoad  south  side,  Ropery  l 
Banks,  North  Shore,  and  New  Quay.)  -   -   -  / 

4890 

90 

1  in  54. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Cholera,  and  the  rate  of  Mortality  in  each 

Palish  and  Township. 


Names  of  Pai-Ishes  and  Townships. 


Saint  Nicholas'  Parish  * 
Saint  John's      ditto  t 
All  Saints'  ditto 
Saint  Andrew's  ditto 
Westgate  Township  - 
Byker  ditto 
Elswick  ditto 
BenwellJ  ditto 
Jesmond  ditto 


Total  - 


Total  of 
Deaths  in 
each  Parish. 

Population 
oP  each 
Parish. 

Rate  of 
Mortality  in 
each  Parish. 

113 

5361 

1  in  47 

229 

9858 

1  in  43 

*±0\J 

1    in  58 

X  111 

251 

15,639 

1  in  62 

291 

16,479 

1  in  57 

132 

7040 

1  in  53 

43 

3538 

1  in  82 

13 

1271 

1  in  98 

11 

2089 

1  in  189 

1533 

87,385 

1  in  57 

*  Saint  Nicholas,  exclusive  of  Vagrant  Ward,  1  in  56.        i  Saint  John,  exclusive  of  Infirmary,  1  in  45. 


Classification  as  to  Occupations. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Cholera,  in  each  of  the  following  Classes!, 

in  Newcastle  Union,  185.3. 


NAMES  OF 

GENTRY. 

TRADESMEN 

ARTISANS  AND 
MECHANICS. 

LABOURERS. 

n 

PARISHES  AND 
TOWNSHIPS. 

Gentlemen. 

Wives  of. 

Children. 

AVidows. 

Spinsters. 

Tradesmen. 

Wives  of. 

Children. 

o 

Spinsters. 

Artisans  an 
Mcehanios. 

Wives  of. 

Children  of 

Widows. 

Spinsters. 

Labourers. 

Wives  of. 

Children. 

o 

Spinsters. 

Saint  Nicholas'  Parish    .      .  - 

8 

7 

6 

2G 

5 

12 

9 

3 

19 

11 

4 

1 

2 

1 

12 

8 

6 

2 

3 

33 

38 

21 

12 

4 

38 

19 

17 

7 

5 

All  Saints'        ditto  ... 

1 

18 

8 

4 

8 

1 

68 

45 

49 

17 

17 

63 

41 

76 

16 

IS 

Saint  Andrew's  ditto        •      .  - 

5 

1 

3 

2 

4 

23 

10 

2 

5 

10 

16 

26 

21 

7 

12 

30 

32 

28 

6 

10 

Westgate  To\TOship  ... 

1 

2 

1 

13 

10 

14 

9 

5 

47 

35 

40 

8 

10 

30 

20 

30 

9 

1 

Byker        ditto       -      •      -  • 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

19 

13 

21 

4 

18 

17 

27 

3 

1 

Elswick      ditto  ... 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

10 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Benwellt    ditto       -     -     •  • 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Jesmond     ditto  ... 

C 

2 

2 

1 

Totals  .  - 

5 

3 

i 

5 

6  j 

81 

47 

35 

27 

19 

219 

169 

180 

61 

51 

203 

14G 

185 

46 

38 

Classification  as  to  Ages. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  who  Died  of  Cholera  of  the  following  Ages, 

in  Newcastle  Union,  1853. 


NAMES  OF  PARISHES 

2 

t. 

o 

^  »i 

o 

3 

«  oi 

o  . 

o 

o  „; 

o 

d 

o 

»  to 

o 

o 

o  . 

AND  TOWNSHIPS. 

1  to 

year 

5  to 
year 

10  to 

yea: 

15  to 
yeai 

20  to 

yeai 

25  to 
yeai 

30  to 

yeai 

40  to 

yeai 

o 

aJ 

■■o 

70  to 
yeai 

s  ^ 

O  !^ 

00 

o  5 
o  ■'• 

-< 

o 
H 

Saint  Nicholas'  Parish 

17 

3 

3 

10 

8 

3 

20 

10 

21 

13 

4 

1 

113 

Saint  John's  ditto 

29 

9 

5 

15 

12 

18 

44 

33 

32 

21 

10 

1 

229 

All  Saints'  ditto 

93 

20 

16 

15 

36 

12 

67 

74 

55 

39 

16 

7 

450 

Saint  Andrews'  ditto    -        -  - 

32 

13 

5 

6 

13 

13 

43 

28 

37 

39 

18 

4 

251 

Westgate  Township 

46 

22 

12 

14 

12 

19 

45 

33 

47 

27 

14 

291 

Byker         ditto    -           -  - 

33 

9 

6 

3 

6 

6 

25 

16 

10 

8 

9 

1 

132 

Elswick      ditto        -  - 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

8 

5 

5 

3 

5 

1 

43 

Benwellf     ditto    -  - 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

13 

Jismond  ditto 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

11 

Total-  - 

25G 

80 

51 

67 

90 

75 

257 

202 

20E 

155 

76 

14 

1 

1533 

\  N.B.  The  township  of  Benwell,  although  within  the  Poor  Law  Union,  is  without  the  borough 
of  Newcastle.  The  fifth  township  within  the  borough  of  Newcastle  is  Heaton  ;  and  in  this  no 
mortality  from  cholera  took  place. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  as  they  occurred  daily,  during  the 
Epidemic,  distinguishing  Males  and  Females. 


In  All  Saints'  District,  the  first  case  occurred  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  last  on 
the  23d  of  October.  In  St.  Nicholas'  District,  the  first  case  occurred  on  the  1st  of 
September,  and  the  last  on  the  16th  of  October.  In  St.  Andrews'  District,  the  first  case 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  the  last  on  the  24th  of  October,  In  the  Westgate 
District,  the  first  case  occurred  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  last  on  the  29th  of  October. 
In  the  Byker  District,  the  first  case  occurred  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  the  last 
on  the  4th  of  November  185.3.  • 


DATE. 

MALE. 

FEMALE. 

TOTAL. 

DATE. 

MALE. 

FEMALE. 

TOTAL. 

1853. 

Brought  for''. 

September 
— 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

October 

4 

4 

o 

q 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1  0 

1  4 

It 

— 

3 

1 

4 

6 

K 
O 

0 

10 

— 

4 

o 

3 

6 

7 

A 

<i 
o 

7 

— 

5 

4 

3 

7 



8 

Q 
o 

«; 
fj 

Q 
O 

— 

6 

4 

1 

5 



9 

1 
1 

1 

9 

0 

3 

3 

10 

1 
X 

o 

Q 
O 

— 

— 

8 

Q 

7 

16 

11 

1 

1 

X 

9 

— 

9 

( 

12 

19 

12 

'i 
o 

■? 

o 

— 

10 

Q 

o 

11 

19 

13 

1 

4 

o 

— 

11 

1  fi 

15 

31 

14 

9 

Q 

o 

— 

12 

12 

26 

38 

15 

\ 

3 

4 

59 

16 

Q 
o 

3 

ft 

14 

42 

48 

90 

17 

4 

4 

fi 
o 

15 

'i4 

52 

106 

18 

Q 
O 

K 

o 

16 

56 

58 

114 

19 

1 

2 

3 

17 

47 

56 

103 

20 

0 

1 

1 

18 

46 

57 

103 

21 

0 

3 

3 

19 

44 

67 

111 

22 

0 

2 

2 

20 

38 

47 

85 

23 

1 

1 

2 

21 

29 

39 

68 

24 

1 

2 

3 

22 

42 

40 

82 

25 

1 

1 

2 

23 

30 

30 

60 

26 

0 

0 

0 

24 

30 

26 

56 

27 

0 

0 

0 

25 

35 

21 

56 

28 

1 

1 

2 

26 

15 

19 

34 

29 

1  . 

0 

1 

27 

12 

22 

34 

30 

0  . 

0 

0 

28 

12 

14 

26 

31 

1 

0 

1 

29 

7 

11 

18 

November  1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

6 

6 

12 

2 

1 

0 

1 

October 

1 

6 

8 

14 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

12 

15 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

9 

8 

17 

Carried  forward 

662 

755 

1417 

Totals. 

710 

823 

1533 

t 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFOKE 

THE   CHOLERA  INQUIRY  COMMISSIONERS, 

GATESHEAD. 


Commissioners. 
JOSEPH  BUENLEY  HUME,  Esq  in  the  Chair. 
JOHN  FREDEEIC  BATEMAN,  Esq. 


William  Kell,  Esq.,  examined. 

7723.  (Ghairman.)  You  are  the  town  clerk  of  the  borough  of  Gateshead  and  clerk  to 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  also  ? — I  am. 

7724;.  I  believe  the  borough  was  not  made  a  Parliamentary  borough  until  the  time  of 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832  ?— It  was  not. 

7725.  Had  it  a  municipal  body  previously? — There  was  an  old  body  called  the  borough- 
holders  and  freemen,  but  the  first  mayor  of  Gateshead  was  elected  on  the  1st  of  January 
1 836,  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Act.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  some  vexed 
questions  which  have  arisen  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act 
was  applied  to  Gateshead'.  When  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners  were  down 
here,  they  inquired  and  reported  that  Gateshead  was  an  ancient  borough,  but  up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  no  mayor,  aldermen,  or  council.  The  borough  of  Gateshead  was 
inserted  in  the  schedule  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  and  thereupon  councillors, 
aldermen,  and  a  mayor  were  chosen ;  since  which  time  we  have  had  regular  elections  of 
municipal  officers. 

7726.  I  believe  also  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act,  a  small  portion  of  the 
chapelry  of  Heworth  was  added  to  the  previous  parish  of  Gateshead,  to  make  up  the 
Parliamentary  borough  ? — It  was  so,  the  ancient  borough  of  Gateshead  having  been 
co-extensive  with  the  parish. 

7727.  Then  in  the  year  1849  an  official  inquiry  was  made  here  by  Mr.  Eawlinson, 
uperintending  inspector  of  health  ? — There  was. 

7728.  And  subsequently  there  was  issued  a  provisional  order  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  confirmed  by  statute,  applying  the  Public  Health  Act,  together  with  certain 
other  enactments,  to  the  borough  of  Gateshead,  and  constituting  the  town  council  the 
local  board  of  health  ?— That  was  so.  The  district  to  which  the  Public  Health  Act  was 
applied  being  co -extensive  with  the  Parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  also,  the  town 
council  were  of  right  the  local  board  of  health. 


Henry  Brady,  Esq.,  examined. 

Henry  Brady ,  Esq. 

7729.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  medical  man,  practising  in  this  borough  1 — Yes.    , 

7730.  Since  when  have  you  practised  here? — Since  1828. 

7731.  In  the  years  1831  and  1832  had  you  experience  of  the  cholera  here  ? — I  had. 

7732.  You  attended  one  or  two  of  the  first  cases,  I  believe? — I  attended  the  first 
three,  I  believe. 

7733.  And  have  been  continually  resident  and  practising  here  ever  since  ? — Yes. 

7734.  With  reference  to  the  epidemics  which,  within  your  experience,  have  prevailed 
here  in  Gateshead,  I  presume  we  may  take  them  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  those 
concerning  whose  prevalence  in  Newcastle  we  have  already  had  evidence  ? — Yes,  very 
much  the  same. 

7735.  You  are  acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  the  reports  of  the  medical  institutions  of 
Newcastle,  the  infirmary,  the  fever  hospital,  and  the  dispensary.  In  your  judgment,  may 
we  take  the  statements  of  facts  and  the  expressions  of  opinion  in  these  reports  as  applying 
equally  to  Gateshead  as  to  Newcastle  ? — I  should  think  equally  so. 
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Henry  Brady,  Esq.      7736.  Many  of  the  patients  of  the  Newcastle  dispensary  and  infirmary  will  have  been 

  people  who  had  come  from  Gateshead,  and  many  fever  cases  which  originated  in 

8th  March  1854.   Gateshead  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  sent  over  the  water  to  the  fever  hospital  in 

  Newcastle  ? — Yes.    With  regard  to  the  infirmary  that  would  apply  pretty  extensivelv, 

because  we  have  no  institution  for  the  reception  of  surgical  cases ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
dispensar}',  our  own  dispensary  would  take  in  such  cases. 

7737.  Are  you  cognizant  of  the  contents  of  the  reports  of  that  Gateshead  dispensary? 
— Very  much  so.    1  examined  them  each  year,  when  iss\ied  to  the  subscribers. 

7738.  May  we  accept  those  reports  as  meeting  with  your  approbation,  in  respect  of 
the  statements  of  fact  and  the  expressions  of  opinion  therein  contained  ? — Decidedly. 

7739.  Have  you  a  fever  hospital  here  ? — No  ;  our  fever  cases — when  deemed  advisable 
— are  sent  to  the  fever  hospital  in  Newcastle. 

774^0.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  infirmary  and  the  fever  hospital  of  Newcastle,  the 
reports  will  apply  to  Gateshead  almost  as  much  as  to  Newcastle  ? — Yes. 

7741.  I  believe  the  cholera  of  1831  broke  out  here  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  Day  with 
frightful  i-apidity?— It  did.  There  had  only  been  two  cases  previously  to  the  evening  of 
Christmas  Day. 

7742.  (2*0  Mr.  Kell.)  Are  you,  as  town  clerk  here,  cognizant  of  the  contents  of  this 
i-eport  on  the  borough  of  Gateshead,  made  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  to  the  Board  of  Health  ? — 
I  am. 

7743.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  the  statements  therein  contained  impugned  to  any 
material  extent?— I  never  heard  the  slightest  imputation  upon  the  accuracy  of  any 
statement  contained  in  that  report. 

7744.  And  3'ou  think  we  may  take  the  statements  of  this  report  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  to 
be  correct,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  and  experience  goes  ? — I  do.  I  furnished  a  great 
deal  of  statistical  information  myself,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  strictly  correct. 

7745.  {To  Mr.  Brady.)  In  this  report  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  it  is  mentioned  that .  the 
cholera  first  broke  out  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  Day ;  aad  that  on  the  27th  of  December, 
that  is  to  say  within  two  days,  172  cases  had  been  reported,  of  which  63  had  died  ? — Yes,  it 
IS  ;  and  I  should  presume  Mr.  Rawlinson  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  facts  correctly. 

7746.  That  would,  of  course,  represent  a  very  frightful  rapidity  and  severity  of 
outbreak  in  1831  ? — It  was  exceedingly  so. 

7747.  With  reference  to  the  Irish  fever  which  prevailed  here  in  1846-48,  the  same 
report  contains  a  statement  made  by  six  medical  men.  Dr.  Jollie,  Dr.  Di3:on,  Dr.  Barkus, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Pearse,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  to  the  effect  that  that  outbreak  also  was  very 
intense,  and  that  the  rate  of  mortality  for  each  of  the  six  months  between  September 
1847  and  February  1848  varied  from  one  in  seven  of  the  population  to  one  in  twenty- 
three,  the  average  being  one  in  fourteen.  That,  of  course,  would  also  represent  a  very 
frightful  extent  and  malign mcy  of  fever  ? — It  would.  I  am  not,  however,  precisely 
aware  of  the  statistics  of  the  matter. 

7748.  I  see  also,  at  a  later  period  of  this  report,  that  Mr.  Bennett  states  that,  on  the 
average,  one  in  thirteen  of  the  Irish  fever  cases  in  Wrekenton  were  fatal  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  that  that  is  quite  correct. 

7749.  And  I  remember,  in  another  place,  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  cholera  that 
broke  out  here  in  1849,  that  for  a  considerable  time  nearly  two  in  three  cases  were  fatal  ? 
— I  should  think  that,  in  all  the  outbreaks  of  cholera  which  we  have  had  here,  the 
amount  of  mortality  will  have  been  very  high. 

7750.  Taking  these  facts,  then,  into  consideration,  do  you  think  that  the  late  outbreak 
here  in  1853  was  more  intense  or  severe  than  the  previous  ones  ? — No,  I  do  not.  It  was 
more  extensive  perhaps,  but  not  more  fatal  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  attacked. 

7751.  With  regard  to  the  previous  outbreaks  of  cholera  in  1831,  Irish  fever  in  1846-8, 
cholera  in  1848-9,  and  so  on,  Avere  the  epidemics  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  the 
population,  lower  or  higher? — You  can  scarcely  say  they  were  confined  to  any  class ;  but 
no  doubt  the  poorer  classes  were  more  decidedly  under  their  influence  than  those  in  the 
up{)er  walks  of  life  ;  the  cholera  of  1849,  however,  I  should  observe,  did  not  spread  much 
in  Gateshead.  We  had  very  little  of  it  here.  It  was  chiefly  in  Wrekenton,  at  the 
extreme  southern  boundary  of  the  borough. 

7752.  With  regard  to  this  last  outbreak,  did  it  affect  the  same  classes  as  the  previous 
epidemics,  or  did  it  make  any  difference  in  respect  of  the  classes  it  attacked  ? — I  should 
think  there  was  very  little  difference. 

7753.  Did  it  reach  the  middling  classes,  that  is  to  say  the  shopkeepers  ? — Not  to  any 
great  extent. 

7754.  In  Newcastle  it  appears  to  have  reached  the  shopkeepers  pretty  extensively,  and 
even  the  gentry  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  if  many  of  the  families  of  the  gentry  had  not 
left  the  town  it  might  have  done  so  to  a  still  greater  extent.  Did  the  same  facts  occur 
here  ? — Several  cases  occurred  here  amongst  the  middle  classes,  but  few  in  proportion. 

7755.  Do  you  think  it  prevailed  among  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  previous 
epidemics  had  done  ? — I  should  not  think  there  was  much  difference.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  done  so  a  little,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  very  decided  difference. 

7756.  In  respect  of  the  localization  of  these  various  epidemics,  should  you  say  that 
the  cholera  of  1831  for  instance  prevailed  in  any  specific  parts  of  Gateshead  ? — I  think 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  spread  more  extensively  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town, 
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but  in  this  first  outbreak  it  was  not  confined  to  them  by  any  means.    Cases  occurred  in  Henry  Brady,  Esq. 

the  higher  parts  of  the  borough,  in  Gateshead  High  and  Low  Fell.    Within  twenty-   

four  hours  of  Christmas  Eve  the  whole  town  was  laid  under  its  ban,  more  or  less.  8th  March  1854. 

7757.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  at  its  first  appearance,  it  Avas   

dotted  more  or  less  over  the  whole  place  ? — Within  twenty-four  hours  probably  it  was  so 

over  the  whole  district. 

7758.  And  after  that  it  appeared  to  locate  itself  in  peculiar  districts  ? — Yes. 

7759.  (Chairman.)  There  were,  in  fact,  special  and  favourite  seats  of  the  disease  in 
1881  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  little  doubt  of  it. 

7760.  Do  you  think  that  the  epidemic  of  Irish  fever  observed  the  same  laws  of 
localization,  and  prevailed  chiefly  in  the  same  seats  ? — I  should  say  it  did  ;  more  obviousiy 
so,  perhaps,  than  the  cholera  itself 

7761.  With  regard  to  this  last  outbreak  of  cholera,  do  you  think  that  it  prevailed 

chiefly  in  the  same  seats  of  disease,  or  in  others  ? — I  should  think  to  a  great  extent  in  the  ; 

loAver  and  worse  parts  of  the  town.    The  town,  of  course,  is  densely  populated,  and 

wherever  you  have  a  greater  number  of  people  resident  within  a  certain  space  you  must 

expect  to  have  a,  larger  proportion  of  disease  ;  but  even  beyond  that,  I  have  no  doubt 

that  it  spread  more  in  Hillgate,  Pipewellgate,  Leonard's  Court,  and  places  of  that  type, 

than  in  the  cleaner  and  better  ventilated  parts  of  the  town. 

7762.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  a  fact  that  tlie  recent  epidemic  of  cholera  followed 
much  the  same  laws  with  regard  to  its  localization  as  all  the  previous  epidemics  had  done  ? 
— As  all  epidemics  must  do,  more  or  less,  I  apprehend. 

7763.  There  was  nothing  in  the  prevalence  of  this  last  outbreak  of  cholera  to 
distinguish  it  very  materially,  as  regards  its  localization,  from  previous  epidemics  ? — 
No,  I  think  not. 

7764.  With  regard  to  the  rates  of  mortality  which  have  resulted  in  Gateshead  from 
the  prevalence  of  these  epidemics  here,  be  good  enough  to  look  at  that  paper,  which  has 
been  furnished  to  me  by  the  Registrar-general.  You  will  see  there  a  return  of  the 
mortality  per  thousand  in  Gateshead  for  every  year  since  1839  ? — Yes. 

7765.  Are  those,  in  your  judgment,  high  rates  of  mortality? — There  is  a  very 
considerable  diversity ;  1846  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkably  fatal  year. 

7766.  Scarlatina  prevailed  then,  and  at  the  same  time  Irish  fever  also,  I  believe  ? 
—Yes. 

7767.  But  are  those,  in  your  judgment,  hi^h  rates  of  mortality? — All  of  them,  I  should 

say,  rather  beyond  the  average.  , ' 

7768.  The  average  of  the  fifteen  years  is  not  put  down,  but  computing  it,  it  appears 
that  on  the  average  of  the  last  fifteen  years  the  mortality  per  thousand  per  annum  has 

been  26.6.  I  suppose  that,  in  ;your  judgment,  Avould  be  a  high  average  to  maintain  over  ; 
so  Avide  a  period  ? — Yes,  it  is.  - 

7769.  I  should  observe  that  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  his  report,  gives  a  very  much  higher 
return  of  the  mortality  than  is  there  stated  ;  the  explanation  of  which,  I  suppose,  is  given 
in  Mr.  Rawlinson's  report,  in  page  21,  where  he  alludes  to  the  difficulty  which  he  found 
in  ascertaining  the  population  and  drawing  a  correct  conclusion  ? — (Mr.  Clephan.)  May  I 
be  allowed  to  give  Avhat  I  think  is  the  explanation  ?  The  Registrar-general's  return  Avill 
be  founded  on  the  statistics  of  the  Gateshead  union,  while  Mr.  Rawlinson  takes  Gateshead 
town.    The  Gateshead  union  is  about  fifteen  miles  long. 

7770.  (To  Mr.  Clephan.)  How  do  you  know  that  the  Registrar-general's  return 
includes  any  more  than  the  borough  ? — Because  I  am  quite  sure,  from  consulting  the 
returns  quarterly,  that  the  population  there  given  is  the  population  of  the  whole  union. 
In  the  column  of  population  you  will  not  find  the  population  of  Gateshead  given  distinct 
from  the  population  of  the  union.  In  Newcastle  you  will  have  a  correct  average  of  the 
mortality  of  the  town,  because  there  the  union  and  the  toAvn  are  one  and  the  same.  In 
Gateshead  it  is  quite  difl^erent. 

7771.  The  Gateshead  union  is  very  much  larger  than  the  Gateshead  borough? — It  is 
fifteen  miles  long  by  six  or  seven  wide.  The  population  of  the  union  in  rough  numbers  is 
about  double  the  population  of  the  town  of  Gateshead. 

7772.  (To  Mr.  Brady.)  With  regard  to  one  part  of  the  borough  at  all  events  you 
may  perhaps  be  acquainted  with  the  actual  mortalit}'.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
report,  that  in  a  few  weeks  of  1849  the  mortality  of  Wrekenton  was  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  population,  an  opinion  in  which  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Davis,  a  surgeon  in  this 
borough ;  while  Mr.  Bennett,  another  surgeon,  states  that  one-sixth  of  the  population 
nearly  was  carried  away,  that  is  to  say,  120  people  ovit  of  700.  Are  you  aware  of  those 
circumstances  ? — I  am. 

7773.  And  you  believe  these  statements  to  be  correct  ?— Quite  so. 

7774.  Referring  for  a  moment  to  the  causes  of  these  epidemics,  you  will  be  aware  that 
in  the  reports  of  the  medical  institutions  of  Newcastle — and  I  have  no  doubt  also  in  the 
reports  of  the  Gateshead  dispensary  which  Mr.  Kell  is  going  to  furnish  to  us — different 
causes  are  assigned.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  cognizant  of  the  contents  of  those 
reports.  Do  you  differ  at  all  from  the  opinions  there  expressed  as  to  the  causes  which 
have  at  all  events  seriously  aggi'avated  the  mortality  arising  from  those  epidemics  ? — No, 
not  as  seriously  aggravating  it ;  taking  that  view  of  the  question,  I  would  not  at  all. 
There  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  originating  cause  of  these  epidemics. 
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^enry  Brady,  Esq      7775.  In  the  9th  page  of  Mr.  Kawlinson's  report  on  Gateshead,  he  mentions  among 

  the  aggravating  causes  of  this  excessive  mortality  the  following  circumstances  :  stagnant 

8th  March  1854.   filth,  ruinous,  neglected,  and  filthy  dwelhngs,  the  absence  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  other 
■      matters.    Would  you  concur  in  that  opinion. — Yes,  as  aggravating  circumstances  and 
predisposing  causes. 

7776.  And  again,  in  the  report  which  was  furnished  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  at  his  inquiry 
by  the  six  medical  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  I  find  mentioned,  as 
aggravating  causes  of  this  mortality,  the  bad  form  of  house  construction — back  to  back, 
with  imperfect  ventilation,  or  built  into  damp  banks  of  earth — the  narrowness  of  the 
thoroughfares,  the  want  of  ventilation  and  light,  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  by 
efiluvia  from  privies  and  middens,  the  smoke  nuisance,  and  many  other  circumstances  of 
that  kind.  Would  you  differ  from  the  opinion  which  ascribes  considerable  aggravation 
of  the  mortality  to  those  circumstances  ? — No. 

7777.  Similar  statements  again  are  made  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Bennett  with  regard 
to  Wrekenton.  They  in  their  judgment  are  able  to  trace,  at  all  events,  the  great 
intensity  of  these  epidemics  to  filth  and  bad  sanitary  arrangements  of  different  kinds. 
Would  you  agree  in  that  view  also  ? — To  a  considerable  extent  I  should  ;  still  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  its  spread  in  Wrekenton.  It  is  seated  upon  one  of  the  highest 
elevations  in  the  county  of  Durham  ;  and  the  houses  are  not,  except  in  certain  localities, 
packed  so  closely  as  they  are  with  us.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  was  a  long-standing- 
accumulation  of  filth  in  diflferent  parts  ;  still  it  is  diflicult,  merely  from  this  circumstance, 
to  account  for  the  immense  mortality  there ;  because  it  was  very  much  greater  than  I 
have  known  it  in  any  other  place,  so  far  as  statistical  returns  furnish  a  criterion. 

7778.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  localities  referred  to,  Ship  Lane,  and  Hose- 
good  Square,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  I  know  the  localities  very  well ;  they  are  the  worst  parts 
of  Wrekenton. 

7779.  And  were  overcrowded  at  that  time  by  the  very  worst  sort  of  population  in  a 
frightful  manner  ? — Yes,  at  that  period  they  were  overcrowded. 

7780.  Taking  into  consideration  the  ordinary  state  of  the  property  there,  and  the 
excessive  degree  of  overcrowding  by  a  very  uncleanly  population  which  then  prevailed, 
are  you  surprised  to  find  the  mortality  so  high  as  it  was  ? — No,  I  should  anticipate 
a  somewhat  high  average  mortality ;  I  am  more  surprised,  however,  to  find  that  it  should 
break  out  just  in  that  locality,  and  yet  not  spread  in  districts  apparently  quite  as  bad  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

7781.  It  is  the  exemption  of  other  districts,  so  to  say,  which  astonishes  you  rather 
than  the  affliction  of  Wrekenton? — Yes  ;  there  were  parts  of  Gateshead  quite  as  dirty 
and  far  more  crowded  than  Wrekenton,  which  were  not  touched  by  cholera  at  all  at  that 
period.  Why  it  should  attack  Wrekenton  as  it  did,  and  leave  Gateshead,  in  many  of  its 
localities,  almost  entirely  exempt,  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  explain  except 
from  mere  epidemic  influence. 

7782.  Had  anything  been  done  in  the  way  of  cleansing  the  town  of  Gateshead,  as  had 
been  done  in  Newcastle  in  consequence  of  the  Irish  fever  in  1847-8? — Something  had 
been  done  in  a  temporary  way,  but  it  was  not  kept  up  at  all. 

7783.  Also  in  1848  and  1849  you  had  recently  got  the  Whittle  Dean  water,  and  had 
an  abundant  supply  ? — Yes,  at  that  period  we  had. 

7784.  Do  you  think  that  those  extempore  measures  of  cleansing  and  that  abundant 
supply  of  good  water  may  have  had  an  effect  in  securing  parts  of  Gateshead  against  a 
very  severe  visitation  of  the  disease,  while  Wrekenton,  which  did  not  enjoy  that 
abundant  supply  of  water,  and  which  had  not  probably  had  the  same  extent  of  cleansing 
applied  to  it,  suff*ered  very  considerably  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  diff'erence 
would  be  produced  merely  by  those  circumstances. 

7785.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  know  what  the  state  of  the  water  supply  was  in 
Wrekenton  ? — I  apprehend  that  they  would  only  be  supplied  fi-om  private  wells.  They 
had  no  public  source  of  supply. 

7786.  Do  you  know  the  quality  of  the  water  there  ? — -It  is  excellent  water. 
(Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  It  is  from  a  free-stone  head. 

{Mr.  Brady.)  Whether  the  supply  is  abundant  I  cannot  say. 

7787.  (Ohairman.)  I  remember  that  Dr.  Headlam  in  his  report  to  the  fever  hospital  in 
Newcastle,  1850,  distinctly  stated  that  in  his  judgment  the  lightness  of  the  outbreak  of 
cholera  there  had  been  owing  to  those  two  circumstances,  namely,  to  the  extempore  measures 
of  cleansing  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  Irish  fever  and  to  the  abundant  supply  of 
water  ;  and  I  also  remember  that  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  History  of  the  Water  Supply 
"  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,"  it  was  stated  that  the  lightness  of  the  outbreak  of  cliolera  had 
been  generally  ascribed  to  those  two  circumstances.  I  wish  therefore  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  similar  circumstances,  which  appear  to  have  prevailed  here 
also,  may  not  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  lightness  of  the  outbreak  in  Gateshead, 
while  the  absence  of  those  circumstances  in  Wrekenton  may  have  suffered  the  disease 
there  to  take  a  more  virulent  form  ? — I  can  only  take  upon  me  to  state  that  they  were 
two  sources  of  exemption.    I  do  not  think  that  they  were  the  oidy  important  ones. 

7788.  But  you  think  that  they  would  have  had  their  influence  ? — Yes.  . 
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7789.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  An  ameliorating  influence  ? — They  must,  more  or  less,  have  had  Henry  Brady,  Esq. 
an  ameliorating  influence  upon  the  public  health.  — ~  , 

7790.  {Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  question  of  importation  from  abroad,  we  March  1854. 
have  had  testimony  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  to  this  effect,  that  there  was  no 

evidence  to  show  that  this  disease  had  been  introduced  into  this  country  in  any  way  by 
contact ;  or  that  the  first  cases  here  had  arisen  from  a  connection  Avith  ships  or  sailors 
from  infected  localities  ;  that  the  importation,  such  as  it  was,  must  have  come  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  there  had  been  no  such  importation  as  any  sanitary  cordons  oi 
quarantine  regulations  could  have  resisted.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — Quite.  In  fact  I 
believe  you  can  lay  down  very  few  laws  for  it ;  it  seems  to  have  a  law  of  its  own.  The 
way  in  which  South  Shields  was  preserved  month  after  month,  when  North  Shields  was 
suffering  largely  from  the  disease,  is  a  circumstance  which  you  cannot  easily  explain  ; 
especially  considering  that  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between  the  two  towns. 

7791.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Were  the  circumstances  of  the  towns  in  other  respects  identical  ? 
— I  think  almost  entirely  so.  I  should  say  South  Shields  was,  sanitarily  considered,  the 
worst  of  the  two ;  and  yet  I  believe  there  was  not  a  case  there  within  six  months  after 
its  appearance  in  North  Shields. 

7792.  Was  there  anything  in  the  state  of  the  wind  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  reccollect 
anything  particular.  We  seldom  have  a  long  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  which  is  the 
only  wind  that  could  waft  it  across  the  river.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  districts. 
In  1831-2  we  had  cholera  in  Gateshead  to  a  very  alarming  extent ;  and  a  short  time 
afterwards,  when  there  was  a  general  strike  among  the  colliers  in  this  district,  a  large 
number  were  imported  from  the  midland  counties,  and  were  brought  down  to  the  south 
side  of  the  river  to  Friars  Goose  Colliery.  The  cholera  broke  out  among  them,  but  very 
few  of  those  resident  in  Gateshead  during  the  original  attack  suffered  from  it  at  this 
time,  while  a  number  of  the  new  comers  were  swept  off.  In  fact,  it  scarcely  seems 
amenable  to  any  recognized  law,  either  in  its  outbreak  or  treatment. 

7793.  {Chairman?)  Surely  it  acknowledges  that  one  law  of  locality  ? — It  does  seem  to 
localize  itself  in  particular  districts. 

7794.  That  would  suggest  to  you,  would  it  not,  that  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least 
it  is  dependent  upon  predisposing  local  causes  ? — To  a  very  great  extent  it  must  be  so  ; 
but  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  upon  that 
ground  alone.  When  it  was  spreading  at  Hull,  Sculcoates,  Leeds,  and  Huntslet,  to  such 
an  extent  as  almost  to  paralyse  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants,  there  was  scarcely  any 
trace  of  it  here  ;  and  in  the  earlier  attacks,  when  it  was  spreading  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham  to  a  great  extent,  there  was  nothing  of  it  in  the  town  itself  These  are 
circumstances  which  almost  set  at  defiance  any  reasoning  as  to  its  origin  or  career. 

7795.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that  the  wandering  of  the  disease  is  more  or 
less  mysterious,  but  that,  when  once  the  disease  makes  its  appearance,  the  virulence  of  it 
is  pretty  much  dependent  on  certain  local  causes  ? — It  requires  predisposing  causes  for  the 
full  development  of  it  no  doubt. 

7796.  You  would  confirm  the  opinion,  that,  when  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance, 
it  will  be  virulent  or  mild  according  as  you  have  or  have  not  certain  local  conditions 
co-operating  with  the  ultimate  virus,  if  such  there  be  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  to  a  great 
extent  correct. 

7797.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Then  I  take  it  your  opinion  comes  to  this  :  that  by  a  proper 
attention  to  water  supply,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  to  other  preventive  measures  you 
may  render  a  town  materially  less  liable  to  the  attacks,  or  at  least  the  virulent  attacks 
of  cholera  than  before  ? — No  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

7798.  {Chairman)  Your  practice  has  taken  you  for  some  years  past  into  all  parts  oi 
the  town  ? — Yes. 

7799.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  intimately  the  form  of  house- 
construction  here  ? — Yes. 

7800.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  houses  are  built  in  what  we  may  call  blind  alleys ;  in  narrow  thoroughfares, 
closed  up  or  covered  over  at  one  or  both  ends,  with  all  the  houses  built  back  to  back  ? — 
To  a  very  serious  and  injurious  extent.  Even  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  also  that 
statement  will  apply  in  some  degree. 

7801.  Should  you  say  that  generally  throughout  the  boi-ough  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  is  built  back  to  back  ? — I  should  think  it 
would  apply  very  generally  except  to  the  more  recently  built  houses  :  these  ai'e  perhaps 
scarcely  liable  to  the  same  objection. 

7802  Have  you  also  seen  cases,  in  which  the  house,  instead  of  being  built  back  to 
back  with  another,  is  built  with  a  damp  bank  of  earth  at  its  back  or  side  ? — Yes,  there 
are  places  where  that  will  apply  too.  _ 

7803.  The  first  arrangement  of  houses  back  to  back,  impeding  and  preventing  a 
thorough  ventilation,  would  be  a  very  unfavourable  form  of  house  construction  in  respect 
of  health,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7804.  But  when  you  take  the  other  case,  where  a  house  is  built  back  to  back  with  a 
wet  bank,  that  would  be  a  still  more  unfavourable  form  of  house  construction,  would  it 
not  ? — Undoubtedly.    And  there  is  another  very  unfavourable  circumstance,  viz.,  the 
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Henry  Brady,  Esq.  depositing  of  immense  masses  of  filth  and  refuse  in  the  quarries  which  have  been  recently 

  '        worked  in  the  town,  and  tlie  conversion  of  ground  thus  levelled  to  building  purposes. 

^8tli  March  1854.   Now  you  cannot  imagine  that  to  go  on  without  a  very  serious  mischief  accruing  when 
 —       the  foundations  of  those  houses  have  to  be  laid. 

7805.  Do  you  mean  that  houses  have  been  built  upon  the  top  of  refuse  heaps  Avhich 
have  been  filled  into  disused  quarries  ? — Yes  ;  perhaps  to  the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet ;  and  after  a  time  this  will  be  converted  into  building  ground. 

7806.  You  would  not  consider  that  at  all  a  desirable  foundation  for  a  house  ? — Anything 
but  desirable,  I  should  think. 

7807.  Do  cellar  dwellings  also  prevail  to  a  certain  extent  in  Gateshead  ?— Yes. 

7808.  Have  they  become  more  common  of  late  years  than  they  were  formerly  ? — Yes. 
I  think  it  is  an  increasing  evil. 

7809.  I  suppose  you  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  geology  and  soil 
here  1 — I  have  some  knowledge  of  it. 

7810.  I  have  understood  that  in  many  parts  at  all  events  you  have  on  the  surface  a 
loam  approaching  to  a  clay,  with  habitually  a  very  impervious  clay  below  ;  is  that  the 
fact  ?— It  is.  ^ 

7811.  I  need  hardly  ask  whether  such  a  soil,  except  it  were  well  drained,  would  be 
damp  and  prejudicial  to  health  ? — Certainly  it  would. 

7812.  And  the  existence  of  cellar  dwellings  in  such  a  soil,  when  undrained,  would  be 
eminently  unfavourable  to  health  ? — Yes  ;  the  very  walls  of  the  cellars  would  be  against 
this  loam  and  clay  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  of  course  where  they  have  cellars  they 
would  excavate  down  to  the  rock  in  the  larger  proportion  of  instances. 

7813.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  The  rock  comes  near  the  surface? — Yes,  in  many  cases.  In 
forming  a  drain  in  High  Street,  the  workmen  had  to  cut  tlirough  the  solid  rock. 

{Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  From  this  point  all  the  way  up  the  street  the  drain  was  carried  along 
the  rock,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  opposite  here  (showing  the  same  on  the  map). 

7814.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Kell.)  In  fact,  then,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  river, 
at  ordinary  sewer  depth,  you  come  to  the  rock  ? — We  do,  indeed,  at  much  less  than  that ; 
as  soon  as  ever  you  reach  the  table  land. 

7815.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Is  there  clay  and  loam  on  the  top  of  it  ? — It  is  clay  mixed  with 
sand.  On  the  site  of  Gateshead  churchyard,  it  is  a  strong  cla}^  on  the  top  of  the  hill  near 
the  river,  and  on  the  other  side,  though  the  distance  is  so  short,  it  is  a  sand. 

{Mr.  Brady)  But  still  the  argument  will  apply,  because  the  sides  of  the  cellars  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  built  against  the  bed  of  clay  and  incur  considerable  dampness. 

7816.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Brady)  Taking  such  a  nature  of  soil,  and  assuming,  as  I 
believe  will  be  proved,  that  there  exists  very  little  drainage,  would  you  doubt  that  the 
walls  of  the  houses  also  would  be  likely  to  absorb  the  moisture  into  tlieir  porous  brick- 
work and  in  that  respect  also  to  become  damp  and  unfavourable  to  health  ? — There  are 
certain  localities  in  which  that  will  apply ;  but  I  should  say,  generally  speaking,  that  in 
the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  above  the  cellars  the  walls  were  dry. 

7817.  Excluding  notorious  places  like  Pipev^ellgate  and  Hillgate,  you  have  not 
noticed  much  damp  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

7818.  But  the  want  of  ventilation  arising  from  the  bad  form  of  house  construction  is 
a  serious  evil  ? — It  is  a  serious  evil,  no  doubt. 

7819.  And  prevails  pretty  extensively  throughout  the  town  ? — Among  the  houses 
inhabited  by  the  working  classes  particularly  ;  and  I  will  go  even  beyond  that.  I  think 
many  of  the  shopkeepers  live  in  situations  where  the  houses  are  built  so  nearly  back  to 
back  as  to  afford  very  little  opportunity  either  for  getting  away  the  refuse  or  for  thorough 
ventilation. 

7820.  Even  where  you  cannot  say  that  thorough  ventilation  is  impossible,  it  is  still  so 
impeded  as  to  be  excessively  difficult  ? — Yes. 

7821.  You  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sewers  and  drains  here  ? — No,  I  have 
no  practical  knowledge. 

7822.  With  reference  to  the  houses  into  which  your  practice  has  led  you,  are  you 
aware  whether  or  not  they  suffer  from  the  want  of  proper  domestic  conveniences.  I  am 
speaking  in  the  first  place  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  they  do  so 
very  generally. 

7823.  The  six  medical  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  in  their  report  to 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  state,  that  "  Considerable  injury  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  arise 
"  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  privies.  In  some  portions  of  the  town  none  are 
"  provided ;  in  other  portions,  such  as  in  Hillgate,  Oakwellgate,  &c.,  there  is  frequently 
"  only  one  privy  common  to  twenty  or  thirty  families,  and  these  are  in  such  an  abomi- 

nable  dirty  condition  as  to  excite  surprise  that  they  should  ever  be  used.  There  are  no 
i'  public  necessaries."    Is  that  in  your  judgment  a  correct  statement  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

7824.  Did  it  apply  in  1853  as  much  as  in  1849  ? — In  the  same  localities  it  did. 

7825.  The  same  gentlemen  also  state,  that  where  these  conveniences  do  exist  they  exist 
in  very  unfavourable  situations  and  in  very  filthy  states.  They  say,  it  is  not  unfrequent 
to  find  buildings,  so  to  say,  erected  over  them,  so  that  in  one  sense  they  may  be  said  to 
be  under  or  within  buildings ;  and  that  the  effluvia  arising  from  then^^are  such  as  to 
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contaminate  the  air  very  seriously.    Does  your  experience  confirm  that  ?— do  not  recol-  Henry  Brady ^Esq^ 

lect  cases  exactly  parallel  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  so  in  the  lower  parts  of      ,  ^  : 

the  town.    Yes,  I  recollect  now  that  that  is  correct.  .sth  March  18.54. 

7826.  There  are  some  places  at  all  events  to  which  within  your  knowledge  it  applies  ? 
—Yes. 

(iWr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  And  many  of  these  are  modern  places. 

7827.  {Chairman  to  3Ir.  Brady.)  Can  you  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  percentage  of 
the  population  that  may  be  destitute  of  proper  domestic  conveniences  in  this  respect  ? — I 
have  not  considered  it  so  as  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  xipon  the  subject,  but  it 
must  be  a  very  large  proportion,  because  it  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  most 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  town. 

7828.  Do  you  think  that  one-half  of  the  poorer  population,  if  not  totally  destitute,  is 
exceedingly  ill  provided  in  those  respects,  or  would  that  be  an  over-statement  ? — I 
question  whether  it  is  an  over-statement.    I  think  it  is  very  Hkely  that  it  is  so. 

7829.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  in  this  borough  in  which  the  want  of  those 
proper  domestic  conveniences  has  led  to  the  population  making  use  of  cellaj-s  and  rooms, 
and  so  on,  as  privies  and  ashpits.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  own  experience,  come  across 
any  such  cases  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

(ilfr.  Hewitt)  There  is  a  house  now  in  Oakwellgate  Lane,  Avhere  people  were 
living  very  recently  indeed,  in  which  the  closets  were  filled  with  house  refuse  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  doors  were  nailed  up  ;  Avhile  other  portions  of  house  refuse  were  deposited 
in  the  garret  till  it  fetched  the  ceiling  down.  I  have  not  seen  it  mj'self,  but  I  have  sent 
a  man  down  within  the  last  few  days  who  will  corroborate  what  I  say.  I  have  had  that 
fi-om  him  this  morning. 

.  7830.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  People  were  living  below  the  garret  at  the  time  ? — Yes ;  and  a 
portion  of  the  house,  I  dare  say,  is  inhabited  now. 

{Mr.  Brady.)  I  ought  to  observe  that  ni}^  practice  of  late  yeai  s  has  not  led  me  so  much 
into  these  places. 

{Mr.  Hewitt.)  The  deputy  landlord  is  here,  Mr.  Rankin. 

7831.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Rankin.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  liou.se  to  wliich  that 
gentleman  alludes  ? — I  am. 

78.32.  Is  there  any  room  in  it  which  has  recently,  or  at  any  time,  been  used  as  a  place 
of  deposit  for  excrement  and  filth  ? — No,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

7833.  Was  any  closet  so  used? — The  closets  are  unknown  to  me.    I  cannot  say.  ',  - 
There  are  no  tenants  in  it  now ;  they  were  all  put  out. 

7834.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Why  were  they  put  out  ? — They  had  fourteen  days'  notice ; 
they  went  out  on  Monday. 

7835.  Till  within  the  last  week  then  there  were  tenants  living  there  ? — TliPre  was  one 
there,  I  believe,  last  Monday,  and  she  would  not  go  out. 

7836.  {Chairman)  However,  Avhat  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that,  as  far  as  your 
knowledge  extends,  no  room  in  that  house  ever  was  used  in  this  way  for  the  purposes  of 
a  cesspool,  and  that  you  do  not  knov/  of  any  closet  ever  having  been  so  used? — 1  do  not 
know  of  any.    If  it  was  done,  it  was  unknown  to  me. 

7837.  {To  Mr.  Brady)  Have  you,  in  your  visits  to  these  houses,  seen  the  utensils  here 
called  "  kits,"  to  which  the  people,  in  the  absence  of  proper  domestic  conveniences, 
habitually  resort? — Yes  ;  there  are  districts  in  which  I  have  seen  that  some  years  ago. 

7838.  Are  there  any  districts  here  in  which  habituall}^,  in  going  into  a  house  or  a 
room,  you  have  seen  on  the  stairhead  or  in  the  coiner  of  the  room  a  utensil  of  that 
kind,  more  or  less  full  of  excrementitious  matter  ? — In  some  parts  of  tlie  town  they 
have  no  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  such  matter. 

7839.  And  in  those  parts  of  the  town  you  would  habitually  see  it  ? — I  cannot  exactly 
call  instances  to  mind,  ljut  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  case. 

7840.  And  in  those  houses  where  privies  and  ashpits  have  existed,  have  you  found  or 
known  these  conveniences  to  be  in  a  proper  condition  ? — Quite  as  frequentl}'  in  an  improper 
one. 

7841.  {Mr.  Bateman)  I  suppose  that  every  waste  plot  of  ground  almost  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  premises  is  everywhere  spotted  over  with  excrement  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  say  that  exactly. 

7842.  {Chairman)  Tliere  are,  however,  some  such  places  in  Gateshead,  no  doubt  '' — 
Yes. 

7843.  We  have,  ourselves,  seen  one  or  tAvo  slopes  looking  on  to  the  river  which  are 
obviously  used  for  the  deposit  of  the  contents  of  kits  and  of  every  other  kind  of  refuse? — 
For  aught  I  know  it  may  be  so  now;  but,  I  recollect  some  years  ago,  in  passing  from 
Church  Walk  down  to  Hillgate,  some  of  the  places  were  literally  nothing  better  than 
running  depots  for  filth  of  this  sort. 

7844.  With  regard  to  Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate  and  so  on,  are  any  of  the  houses 
there  what  may  be  called  dilapidated  and  dirty  houses  ?— Not  fit  for  Jumian  beings  to  live 
in  at  all. 

7845.  Exceedingly  dirty,  calling  for  whitewashing  and  purification  of  a  somewhat 
extensive  nature  to  render  them  even  tolerably  clean  ?— Yes  ;  there  is  very  little  inducement 
to  a  person  going  into  a  house  of  that  kind  to  try  to  keep  it  clean  ;  they  hardly  can  do 
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Henry  Brady,  Esq.  it,  I  apprehend.    A  large  proportion  of  them  are  not  fit  for  human  residences  ;  that  is  the 

  plain  English  of  the  matter. 

8th  March  1854.       7846.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  districts  in  tliis  town  in  which  the  want  of  proper 

  domestic  arrangements  is  so  gi'eat,  that  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavour  to  keep 

the  house  clean  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

7847.  That  in  fact,  no  cleanliness  of  habits,  and  no  desire  for  cleanliness  on  the  part  of 
the  population  would  avail  to  keep  those  residences  in  a  sweet  and  wholesome  condition  ? 
— I  do  not  believe  persons  could  be  found  to  live  in  those  houses  who  really  would  take 
the  pains  to  keep  them  clean  ;  such  persons  would  locate  themselves  elsewhere  Avhere 
they  could  do  it  with  less  difficulty.  It  is  the  very  refuse  of  the  town  only,  people 
who  care  very  little  about  cleanliness,  either  personal  or  domestic,  who  iuhabit  those  places. 

7848.  Are  you  aware  of  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  crowding  in  these  parts  ; 
is  it,  for  instance,  habitual  for  whole  families  to  live  and  sleep,  cook,  eat,  and  wash,  and 
everything  in  a  single  room  ? — Yes,  in  innumerable  instances. 

7849.  Have  you  known  overcrowding  proceed  to  a  gTeater  extent  than  that ;  for 
instance,  to  the  sub-letting  of  a  corner  of  such  a  single  room  to  another  family? — I  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  actually  having  seen  such  cases  of  late  years  ;  they  did,  however, 
occur  in  former  yeai'S  ;  and  the  lodging-houses,  especially,  were  crowded  to  an  enoimous 
extent. 

7850.  Do  you  think  that  this  kind  of  overcrowding  prevailed  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  August  1853  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  did. 

7851.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Would  that  be  a  period  of  the  year  in  which  more  than  usual 
overcrowding  would  exist  ? — I  do  not  knoAV  whether  it  would  or  not.  I  should  almost 
question  it.  August  would  be  a  period  of  the  year,  when  many  of  the  Irish  probably 
would  be  out  in  the  agricultural  districts.  It  was  in  September,  I  think,  that  the 
cholera  broke  out  here  recently. 

7852.  {Chairman)  They  would  hardly  come  in  from  their  harvesting  woik  till 
September  and  October  ? — No  ;  I  should  think  not  in  this  district.  I  should  question 
whether  there  was  more  overcrowding  here  than  usual ;  but  there  is  a  very  large  amount 
of  it  at  all  times. 

7853.  More  than  is  conducive  to  public  health  ? — Yes. 

7854.  Do  you  remember  the  description  of  Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate,  which  is  given 
by  the  six  medical  gentlemen  in  their  report  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it 
just  now,  though  I  have  read  it ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  they  can  say  nothing  too  bad 
of  it. 

7855.  They  state  that  Pipewellgate  is  about  330  yards  in  length ;  that  it  averages 
scarcely  eight  feet  in  breadth ;  that  it  contains  a  population  of  about  2,000  ;  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  houses  there  are  built  back  to  back,  with  very  limited  yards  behind 
them,  having  very  imperfect  ventilation  ;  the  aii'  being  strongly  contaminated  by  the 
effluvia  from  privies  and  middens,  and  the  rooms  very  destitute  of  light  ;  also  that  the 
rooms  are  rendered  damp  and  offensive  from  the  fluid  parts  of  the  contents  of  the 
ashpits  penetrating  the  walls,  and  so  on  ? — To  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  I  have  no 
doubt  all  that  will  apply. 

7856.  In  your  judgment  that  description  of  Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate  is  not 
overdrawn  ? — No  ;  I  think  not  at  all. 

7857.  We  had,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  exceedingly  strong  opinions  expressed, 
as  to  the  almost  impossibility  of  rendering  certain  pares  of  Newcastle  properly  habitable, 
except  by  abolishing  the  existing  structuies  and  building  them  up  again.  Now,  do  you 
think  that  there  are  any  parts  in  Gateshead  which  are  so  bad  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  issue  a  similar  recommendation  with  regard  to  them  ? — Yes  ;  I  could  put  my  hand 
upon  a  number  of  them. 

7858.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Mr.  Lee,  tlie  engineer,  recommended  the  bombardment  of  one 
considerable  portion  of  Newcastle  ? — If  you  keep  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  way,  there 
are  many  parts  of  Gateshead  that  you  could  sweep  away  with  muchbenefit.  Tliere  is 
one  part  which  has  not  been  mentioned  yet,  called  the  Island,  where  the  most  horrid 
nuisances  exist,  and  which  is  as  bad  as  ahnost  any  part  of  the  town ;  that  is  the  part 
between  the  carriage  road,  and  the  footpath,  fi-om  the  Tyne  Bi'idge. 

7859.  {Chairman)  I  suppose  many  of  the  houses  there  are  very  old  ? — They  are  in  a 
very  sad  state. 

7860.  And  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  also  ? — Yes. 

7861.  You  could  hardly  make  the  walls  of  those  houses  fit  for  the  walls  of '  a  human 
habitation  except  by  building  new  ones  ?  — Just  so  ;  and  many  of  the  staircases  are  so 
dark,  that  you  cannot  see  to  get  up  them  without  a  candle ;  there  being  no  ventilation 
whatever,  and  no  light  even  admitted  to  the  staircases  in  many  instances. 

7862.  We  have  had  evidence  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  from  two  or  three  of  the 
five  parochial  surgeons,  that  not  unfrequently  at  noon-day  in  summer  they  had  to  take  a 
candle  to  see  their  patients  in  some  of  these  miserable  localities.  Now  do  you  think  that 
that  prevails  to  any  extent  on  this  side  of  the  water  also  ? — I  should  not  think  to  any 
great  extent ;  but  I  quite  believe  that  in  some  of  the  places  wJiich  I  have  alluded  to, 
they  could  not  find  their  way  upstairs  except  by  sheer  groping.  They  might  do  it  by 
that  means,  but  many  of  the  staircases  are  in  such  a  dilapidated  state,  that  you  might  as 
easily  fall  over  the  bannisters  as  not. 
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7863.  To  a  certain  extent,  then,  the  same  state  of  things  exists  here  as  oh  the  other  Henry  Brady,  Esq. 
side  of  the  water  ? — No  doubt  of  it ;  the  condition  is  very  much  identical.  ■  

786'-t.  Speaking  generally  of  the  house  accommodation  provided  for  the  poorer  classes  March  1854. 
of  Gateshead,  do  you  think  it  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  would  have  been  desirable  for 
the  Town  Council  or  the  Board  of  Health  to  avail  themselves  of  any  powers,  which  any 
public  Act  might  give  them,  for  the  pm-pose  of  erecting  what  we  may  call  model  lodging- 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  those  poorer  classes  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  a 
very  great  blessing  to  the  town. 

7865.  It  would  have  been  desirable  if  they  had  done  so  ? — Yes. 

7866.  With  regard  to  what  we  may  call  nuisances,  and  to  which  allusions  are  made 
in  many  parts  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  report,  such  as  slaughter-houses,  the  carrying  on  of 
offensive  trades,  smoke  nuisances,  and  so  on,  have  you  noticed  any  such  ? — Yes,  they  do 
exist  very  lai^gely. 

7867.  The  statements  here  made  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  1849  would  still  have  been  more 
or  less  correct  in  1853  ? — I  should  think  there  has  been  very  little  alteration  in  the  last 
four  years. 

7868.  Then  as  to  paving,  Mr.  Eawlinson's  report  implies  that  there  is  a  great  want  of 
paving,  and  the  statements  put  in  as  evidence  before  Mr.  Rawlinson  also  imply  the  same. 
They  say  :— "  Several  of  our  streets,  courts  and  entries  are  not  only  undrained,  but 
"  remain  unpaved  and  uncleansed,  and  without  any  side  channels  to  carry  off  the  liquid 
"  matters  ;  so  that  in  wet  weather  they  become  almost  impassable  from  ruts  and  filth, 
"  the  inhabitants  having  no  other  method  of  disposing  of  their  refuse  matter,  excrement, 
"  (fcc,  but  by  throwing  them  into  the  streets  and  lanes,  where  they  spread,  become 
"  decomposed,  and  evolve  a  most  disgusting  odour,  more  particularly  when  the  weather 
"  is  warm  and  close."  Was  that  in  any  degree,  and  if  so,  in  what  degree,  true  of 
Gateshead  in  August  1853  ? — As  regards  the  smaller  passages  and  lanes,  I  should  think 
it  would  apply  with  equal  force  in  1853  as  in  1849  ;  but  as  regards  the  broad  streets  I 
should  think  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  improvement  both  in  the  draining  and 
paving.  Some  of  the  streets  then  entirely  undrained  and  unpaved  have  since  then  been 
attended  to  in  those  respects. 

7869.  The  improvement  has  been  in  the  wide  thoroughfares  ? — Yes. 

7870.  But  in  the  narrow  courts,  lanes,  and  entries,  in  the  worse  provided  places,  which 
would  therefore  more  urgently  require  that  additional  paving,  cleansing,  and  so  on,  you 
do  not  think  that  any  material  improvement  has  been  made  ? — jSTo ;  I  question  it. 

7871.  You  have  almost  answered  the  question  as  to  scavenage  in  that  answer ;  the 
scavenage  remains  deficient  in  these  worse  provided  places? — Yes;  I  think  there  is  a 
general  deficiency  there ;  not  so  much  in  the  cleaning  of  the  streets  as  in  the  removal  of 
the  refuse  when  it  is  got  together. 

7872.  Can  you  say  that  you  have  noticed  recently  what  might  be  termed  considerable 
accumulations  of  filth  in  those  narrow  courts  to  which  your  practice  may  have  led  you  ? 
— Yes,  several. 

7873.  As  lately  as  August  1853  ? — As  lately  as  February  1854. 

7874.  I  suppose  you  would  not  doubt  that  the  presence  of  such  accumulations,  if  any 
such  existed  in  August  and  September  1853,  will  have  had  an  obvious  influence  in 
aggravating  the  virulence  of  the  recent  epidemic  ? — I  scarcely  see  how  it  could  Ije 
otherwise. 

7875.  With  regard  to  burial  grounds  Mr.  Rawlinson's  report  and  the  documents 
put  in  before  him,  express  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  with  regax'd  to  the  condition  of  the 
burial  grounds  in  this  town  ;  stating  that  they  were  over  full,  evolving  bad  odours  and 
malaria,  and  affecting  the  public  health  prejudicially  ;  do  you  think  that  was  correct  in 
Au grist  1853  ? — Yes  ;  the  churchyard,  St.  Mary's,  was  very  bad  previously  to  the  closing 
of  it.    I  do  not  know  when  tliat  was  exactly. 

7876.  It  was  under  the  pressure  of  the  epidemic  tliat  it  was  closed  ? — Yes. 

7877.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  That  is  the  church  on  the  top  of  the  hill  ? — Yes,  St.  Mary's. 

7878.  (Chairman.)  We  have  sufficient  evidence  from  you  to  show  that,  in  your 
judgment  at  all  events,  the  air  was  not  over-pure ;  what  do  you  think  about  the  water 
supplied  to  Gateshead  in  September  1853  ? — I  cannot  say  a  great  deal  for  that  either.  It 
was  not  in  a  pure  state  at  all;  so  far  from  it  that  I  dare  say,  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
procure  any  other  water,  it  would  have  been  used  in  preference  to  Whittle  Dean  water, 
at  all  events  for  drinking  purposes. 

7879.  All  people  seem  to  agree  that  it  was  discoloured,  dirty,  or  muddy,  and  bad  to  the 
eye  in  one  way  or  another  ;  in  that  you  would  agree  also  ? — Quite. 

7880.  Some  people  have  said  that  it  had  a  distinctly  offensive  smell ;  did  you  ever  notice 
anything  of  that  sort  yourself  ? — -No. 

7881.  Did  you  drink  it? — No  ;  I  hope  not  at  least. 

7882.  You  could  not  say  Avhether  it  had  an  offensive  taste? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ever  tasted  it. 

7883.  (Mr.  Bateman.)   Were  you  in  the  ordinary  habit  of  drinking  it  ? — We  very 
rarely  drank  it  ourselves,  because  we  had  a  pump  in  the  adjoining  yard. 

7884.  You  did  not  usually  drink  it  ? — No  ;  liaving  water  of  a  purer  character,  we  did 
not  use  it  except  for  culinary  and  cleansing  purposes. 

7885.  You  did  not  give  over  drinking  it  on  account  of  its  state  ? — No. 
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Henry  Brady  Esq.      7886.  {Chairman)  Is  it  within  your  recollection  that  in  the  year  1831-32  the  reservoir 

  which  you  had  at  Carr's  Hill  here  failed,  and  that  the  inhabitants  had  to  resort  to  the 

8th  March  1854,    Tyne  for  water  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  circumstance. 

  7887.  It  is  so  stated  in  the  history  of  tlie  water  supply  to  this  town  ? — I  do  not 

recollect  it. 

7888.  At  all  events  in  1849  when  the  cholera  was  light  yow  had  good  water,  and 
plenty  of  it  ? —  Yes  ;  there  was  a  better  supply  of  purer  water  at  that  time. 

7889.  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  doubt  that  the  impurity  of  the  water  to  which  you 
have  alluded  would,  at  all  events,  not  have  had  any  favourable  effect  upon  the  virulence 
of  the  last  epidemic  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  where  the  water  of  the  Whittle  Dean  company 
was  taken  from.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  got  from  the  river  now,  but  it  was  I  suppose  at 
that  time  to  some  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  own  reservoirs. 

7890.  I  mean  the  water  such  as  you  saw  it  ?  —I  have  no  idea  myself  that  it  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  ;  I  do  not  think  it. 

7891.  But  still,  with  what  may  be  called  a  bowel  epidemic,  any  amount  of  impurity  in 
the  water  would  have  some  effect  ? — In  common  with  other  predisposing  causes  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  would  have  some  influence,  but  I  do  not  look  U2)on  it  as  a  very  powerful 
one  myself 

7892.  Did  you  notice  any  change  in  the  quality  of  your  own  well  spring  water? — 
None. 

7893.  No  appreciable  variation? — None  :  I  am  not  sensible  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

7894.  Do  you  think  that  the  poorer  classes  of  this  town  at  that  time  were 
adequately  supplied  with  water  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  even  yet. 

7895.  irlas  any  great  increase  of  accommodation  with  respect  to  water  supjjly  been 
afforded  to  them  since  1849  ? — Yes  ;  water  has  been  introduced  to  tlie  tenemented  houses 
to  a  great  extent. 

7896.  Then  the  deficiency  of  water  supply  to  the  poorer  classes  is  not  as  great  as  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  inqu.iry  ? — No. 

7897.  But  still  it  is  not  quite  adequate,  if  not  to  their  wants,  at  all  events  to  what 
they  ought  to  want  ? — No,  they  ought  to  have  a  much  larger  supply,  and  of  course  it  must 
be  considerably  increasing  with  a  population  increasing  to  the  extent  to  which  ours  does. 

7898.  With  respect  to  the  gas,  we  have  had  evidence  to  this  effect :  that  the  gas  here  is 
not  pure ;  that  it  spoils  bookbindings,  and  so  on  ;  and  of  course  in  places  where  people 
like  shopkeepers  use  a  considerable  quantity  in  ill  ventilated  rooms,  it  ma}^  have  had  a 
certain  effect  upon  the  public  health  generally,  but  not  to  any  appreciable  or  traceable 
degree,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  late  epidemic.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to 
that  kind  of  evidence  ? — No,  the  gas  is  not  pure  certainly,  as  it  should  be  ;  it  varies. 

7899.  You  concur  with  that  view? — Quite. 

7900.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  favourable  to  health  to  have  mixed  with  the  atmo- 
sphere which  you  breathe  the  products  of  combustion  of  an  impure  gas  ? — No. 

7901.  But  further  than  that  you  would  not  go  ? — It  evidently  has  some  peculiar  proper- 
ties, for  you  find  that  vegetable  growth  is  retarded  and  almost  entirely  put  a  stop  to  by 
it.  If  you  bring  your  plants  into  your  rooms,,  for  instance,  a  fuschia,  you  will 
find  that  the  flowers  have  all  dropped  off  by  the  next  morning  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten. 

7902.  Where  gas  is  burnt  ? — Yes,  and  even  in  the  hall. 

7903.  I  suppose  you  have  on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  on  the  other,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  what  you  may  call  a  very  low  class  of  population  ? — Very  largely  ;  I  should 
think  larger  than  on  the  other  side.  With  the  extensive  manuffictures  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  there  will  always  be  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes. 

7904.  I  mean  that  beyond  the  mere  labouring  people,  there  is  a  class  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  who  seem  to  do  next  to  nothing  for  their  living,  and  to  live  one  scarcely 
knows  how  ? — We  are  very  much  on  a  par  in  that  respect.  There  are  large  numbers  who 
get  up  in  the  morning  without  knowing  where  their  breakfast  is  to  come  from. 

7905.  And  who  are  very  apt  to  spend  what  they  get  in  drink  and  intoxication  ? — Yes. 

7906.  In  fact  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  people  whose  personal  habits  are  unfa- 
vourable to  health  ? — No  doubt  of  it,  a  very  large  class. 

7907.  Taking  a  more  general  view,  and  speaking  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  as 
you  can  remember  it  for  many  years  past,  do  jow  see  any  considerable  improvement,  say 
in  the  last  seven  years,  in  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  generally  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  improve- 
ment in  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  very  decided.  There  is  a  marked  and  important 
imj)rovement  in  the  leading  streets  of  the  town  particularly.  I  question  whether  there  is 
much  improvement  in  the  lower  parts,  which  of  course  are  more  obnoxious  to  disease  ;  but 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  the  improvement  is  very  marked  indeed  ;  those  who  liave 
known  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  will  agree  in  that. 

7908.  In  the  main  thoroughfares  chiefly  ? — The  main  thoroiighfares  are  vastly  improved. 

7909.  With  regard  to  what  we  may  call  the  habitual  seats  of  disease,  how  is  it  ? — I 
question  whether  there  is  much  improvement  in  them. 

791 0.  Ml-.  Eawlinson  in  his  report  in  1849  states  very  distinctly  that  "  the  condition  of 
"  the  town  has  not  been  materially  improved  since  it  was  intpeeted  and  described  in 
"  1 843  by  Dr.  Reid."    Your  opinion  is  that,  limiting  the  statement  to  the  lower  parts  of 
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the  town,  and  to  the  parts  more  generally  visited  and  ravaged  by  epidemics,  it  is  still  Henry  Brady,  Esq. 

substantially  correct ;  and  that  there  has  not  been  much  improvement  in  them  ? — Very   

little  indeed!  _  8th  March  1854. 

{Mr.  Gleplian.)  Will  you  ask  Mr.  Brady  in  what  state  Leonard  s  Court  was  in  1832  ? 

7911.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  remember  the  comparative  state  of  Leonard's  Coiirt  in 
1832,  and  in  1853  ? — I  can  scarcely  draw  a  comparison  ;  it  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be  then, 
and  is  so  now,  and  so  it  always  will  be,  forming  as  it  does  a  cul  de  sac  inhabited  by  a  poor 
and  wretched  population. 

7912.  You  have  no  connexion  either  with  the  Town  Council,  or  with  the  Board  of 
Health?— No. 

7913.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish  to  give  your  evidence? — No,  I  do 
not  know  of  anything.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  any  questions  which 
are  put  to  me. 


W.  Jollie,  E»q., 

William  Jollie,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  examined.  M.D. 

7914.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  physician  practising  in  this  town? — Yes. 

7915.  For  how  many  years  have  you  done  so  ? — For  ten  or  eleven  years. 

7916.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  official  visit  to  this  town  in  1849  you,  in 
conjunction  with  five  other  medi-cal  gentlemen,  made  a  report  to  him  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Gateshead  ? — I  believe  I  drew  up  that  report. 

7917.  Then  of  course  you  are  familiar  with  the  statements  made  in  it? — Yes. 

7918.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  alter  now  any  of  those  statements  ? — Not  having  read 
it  since,  I  do  not  exactly  know ;  perhaps  my  sentiments  in  some  respects  might  require  a 
little  alteration. 

791 9.  It  speaks  thei-e  of  an  excessive  mortality.  I  have  here  a  paper  from  the  Registrar- 
general  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average  mortality  per  thousand  per  annum  in 
Gateshead  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  at  least  26'6  ;  and  of  course,  if  this  paper 
refer  to  Gateshead  Union,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  mortality  in  Gateshead 
borough  has  been  much  higher  :  taking  it  however  simply  at  26  6,  you  would,  no  doubt, 
consider  even  that  a  high  rate  of  mortality  ? — Yes,  it  is  rather  higher  perhaps  than  we 
might  otherwise  calculate  for  the  borough  of  Gateshead,  but  still  not  too  higli  when  we 
know  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  are  living  in  the  town. 

7920.  {3Ir.  Batemcon.)  Not  more,  you  mean,  than  you  might  expect? — -Exactly. 

7921.  {Gkairman.)  The  mortality  is  high  ;  but  the  local  conditions  sufficiently  account 
to  you  for  that  rate  of  mortality  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

7922.  You  then  mention  certain  local  causes,  which  are  potential  in  raising  the 
mortalitj'  of  Gateshead,  especially  in  Pipewellgate,  Hillgate,  and  other  places.  For 
instance,  you  refer  to  the  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere  by  smoke  ;  do  you  still  retain  the 
pinion  that  that  is  prejudicial  to  health  ? — Still  ;  and  to  as  great  an  extent  now  as  then. 

7923.  Do  you  think  that  the  smoke  nuisance  had  been  materially  abated  between  1849 
and  1853  ?— By  no  means. 

7924.  You  also  refer  to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  many  of  the  thoroughfares,  to  the 
confined  and  precipitoiis  nature  of  the  lanes  and  alleys,  by  which  ventilation  is  obstructed 
and  light  in  a  great  measure  excluded  ;  that  observation  would  still  apply  ? — Yes. 

7925.  Then  }^ou  proceed  to  complain  of  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  many  of  the 
houses  in  these  lanes,  even  of  those  more  recently  built,  namely,  in  respect  of  their  being 
built  back  to  back,  with  such  a  limited  space  behind  them  for  conveniences  that  the 
ventilation  is  very  imperfect,  the  air  in  many  of  the  houses  being  strongly  contaminated 
by  the  effluvia  arising  from  privies  and  middens,  and  so  on  ;  tliose  remarks  would  still 
apply,  I  presume  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  that  the  buildings  which  have  been  put  up  more 
recently  are  somewhat  of  a  better  class. 

7926.  Would  you  confine  your  observations  to  the  period  from  1851  downwards  ? — Yes. 

7927.  Since  the  Local  Board  of  Health  has  been  in  action,  you  have  seen  evidences  of 
its  operation  upon  the  structural  arrangements  of  the  houses  erected  ? — Yes. 

7928.  You  further  state  that  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  to  find  parts  of  inhabited 
buildings  situated  immediately  over  privies  and  ash-pits,  &c.  ?--That  exists  at  present. 

7929.  The  eft'ect  of  siich  an  arrangement  upon  the  health  of  the  people  living  in  the 
rooms  above  these  places  would,  I  presume,  be  in  your  judgment  obviously  prejudicial 
in  the  highest  degree  ? — Yes,  and  the  air  is  very  generally  impregnated  with  poisonous 
effluvia.  In  some  of  the  houses  in  Swinburne  Place  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  breathe,  in 
consequence  of  the  houses  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  middens. 

7930.  You  speak  also  of  some  rooms  being  rendered  damp  and  offensive  from  the  fluid 
parts  of  the  contents  of  the  ash-pits  penetrating  the  walls  ? — That  statement  is  still 
applicable  at  the  present  day. 

7.031.  Does  your  practice  lead  you  at  all  among  the  class  of  people  inhabiting  these 
houses,  or  have  you  merely  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigation  ? — My 
practice  at  that  time  led  me  a  good  deal  there. 

7932.  So  that  at  tliat  time  you  had  considerable  practical  acquaintance  with  those  parts 
of  til e  town  ?— Yes. 

7933.  And  do  you  still  occasionally  go  there? — Yes,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 
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7934.  But  you  still  from  time  to  time  renew  your  acquaintance  with  those  districts? — 
Yes. 

7935.  You  then  speak  of  cellar  kitchens  as  existing  not  uncommonly  now,  and  being 
evidently  on  the  increase  ;  of  their  being  dark,  damp,  and  ill  ventilated,  coataining 
inmates  presenting  in  general  a  sickly  appearance,  more  liable  to  diseases,  and  recovering 
from  diseases  more  slowly  than  those  in  the  upper  I'ooms  ? — I  endorse  now  what  I  said 
then  in  that  respect. 

7936.  You  also  say  that  Gateshead  suffered  much  from  the  want  of  sewerage  and 
drainage  ? — Yes. 

7937.  Do  you  see  evidence  of  that  to  this  day  ?■ — Yes  ;  but  I  think  there  has  been  a 
vexy  evident  improvement  in  the  sewerage  and  pavement  of  the  streets. 

7938.  Within  the  last  four  years,  i.  e.  since  the  framing  of  this  report,  a  good  deal  has 
been  done  in  respect  of  sewering  and  paving  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
improvement. 

7939.  Would  your  remarks  on  this  head  apply  chiefly,  as  Mr.  Brady's  did,  to  the  main 
thoroughfares  and  the  better  parts  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  to  the  better  parts  of  the  town 
chiefly. 

7940.  There  has  not  been  much  done  either  in  seweiing  or  paving  in  Pijjewellgate, 
Hillgate,  Leonard's  Court,  or  in  those  places  where  it  is  most  required  ? — In  Leonard's 
Court  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  for  some  years.  With  regard  to  Pipewellgate 
and  Hillgate  they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  in  1849. 

7941.  You  then  complain  of  parts  of  the  borough  more  recently  built,  such  as  William 
Street,  PoUock  Street,  and  RusseU  Street,  as  being  entirely  without  sewers  or  drains,  and 
you  say,  "in  places,  where  there  are  drains,  these  latter  are  often  defective  and 
"  unserviceable  from  being  choked  up  by  accumulations,"  and  so  on  ? — J  think  that  that 
condition  still  exists  at  the  present  time, 

7942.  But  1  suppose  it  has  improved,  especially  as  regards  the  presence  of  accumulations, 
&c.  ?— Yes. 

7943.  You  see  evidence  of  the  working  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  in  such  matters 
as  that  ? — I  do  not  know  to  what  to  ascribe  it ;  but  my  impression  is  that  the  town  is 
considerably  cleaner,  and  better  cleansed  and  paved,  than  it  used  to  be  ;  except  in  some 
of  the  very  lowest  streets,  to  which  perhaps  the  Local  Board  of  Health  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  attending. 

7944.  You  further  say,  "  Several  of  our  streets,  courts,  and  entries  are  not  only  undrained, 
"  but  remain  unpaved  and  uncleansed,  and  withou.t  any  side  channels  to  carry  ofi"  the 
"  liquid  matters  ;  so  that  in  wet  weather  they  become  almost  impassable  from  ruts  and 
"  filth  ; "  and  that  the  inhabitants,  "  having  no  other  method  of  disposing  of  their  refuse," 
and  so  on,  throw  it  on  to  the  streets ;  that  to  a  certain  extent  still  applies  ? — Yes. 

7945.  You  say  also,  "  Considerable  injury  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  arise  from 
"  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  privies.  In  some  portions  of  the  town  none  are 
"  provided ;  in  other  portions,  as  in  Hillgate,  Oakvi^ellgate,  &c.,  there  is  frequently  only 
"  one  privy  common  to  twenty  or  thirty  families,"  and  those  in  an  abominable  state,  and 
so  on  ;  that  is  still  true,  I  am  afraid  ? — Yes. 

7946.  Do  you  know  of  any  improvement  in  those  respects  having  been  made  in  the  parts 
most  seriously  requiring  it  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  there  has  been  any.  The  ash- 
pits, which  I  have  passed,  and  so  forth,  at  that  time,  were  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  are  at  present ;  ashes  are  thrown  about  instead  of  being  collected  together,  and  so  on. 

7947.  Do  you  think  that  since  the  date  of  this  report  any  additional  privies  or  ash-pits 
have  been  provided  in  the  places  which  Avere  then  most  deficient  ? — I  have  not  noticed 
that  there  have  been  any  such  additions. 

7948.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  noticed  it  if  there  had  been  ? — I  think  I  should 
have  noticed  it  if  there  had  been  any  considerable  addition  to  the  former  accommodation. 

7949.  The  report  proceeds,  "Your  committee  may  now  specify  some  of  the  conditions 
"  which  appear  to  them  most  conducive  in  raising  the  mortality,  more  particularly  of 
"  Pipewellgate,  above  that  of  other  parts  of  the  town;  which  are,  the  defective  breadth  of 
"  the  thoroughfare  itself;  the  narrowness,  darkness,  and  dampness  of  the  numerous  lanes 
"  and  courts  ;  the  descent  of  the  most  disgusting  refuse  matters  thrown  out  by  persons 
"  living  on  the  parts  more  elevated ;  the  presence  of  numerous  piggeries,  the  washings 
"  from  tripe-shops,"  and  so  on,  through  a  long  list  of  nuisances,  including  "  the  condition 
"  and  overcrowded  state  of  many  of  the  tenements,  more  especially  the  lodging-houses."  Do 
those  conditions,  in  your  judgment,  still  exist,  and  still  exercise  the  same  influence  in 
raising  the  mortality  of  Pipewellgate  ? — Many  of  those  conditions  do  exist,  and  to  the 
same  extent ;  but  some  of  them  are  in  some  measure  qualified  and  diminished. 

7950.  You  proceed  further  as  to  the  rooms  being  overcrowded  at  nights;  all  openings, 
by  which  fresh  air  can  be  admitted,  being  stopped  up;  houses  being  unA^entilated  ;  want 
of  personal  cleanliness,  and  so  on? — I  think  that  those  things  are  the  most  powerful 
predisposing  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  other  epidemic  diseases. 

7951.  You  think  overcrowding  and  want  of  ventilation  are  among  the  worst  of  sanitary 
evils  ? — I  think  that  those  are  far  more  powerful  causes  than  bad  water  or  want  of 
sewerage. 

7952.  You  also  say  that  fever  raged  in  an  epidemic  form,  that  is  the  Irish  fever,  in  special 
localities,  Leonard's  Conrt,  Pipewellgate,  and  Hillgate,  which  are  all  notoriously  dirty 
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places.    Do  you  still  retain  the  opinion  here  expressed,  that  the  epidemics  which  may  viyit     ff.  Jollie,  Esq., 
this  borough,  be  they  what  they  may,  will  generally  select  the  same  localities  as  the  chief  M.D. 
seats  of  their  virulence  ? — Yes.  — — 

7953.  Tliere  has  been  nothing  in  your  experience  of  the  last  epidemic  to  alter  your  opinion,   Sth  March  1854. 

that  in  respect  of  its  localization,  cholera  will  follow  the  same  rule  as  most  other  

epidemics  ? — Cholera,  and  fever,  and  all  other  contagious  complaints  will  be  most  virulent 

in  those  dirty  districts,  where  the  poor  more  especially  congregate,  and  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  and  food,  and  where  habits  of  intoxication  are  most 
prevalent. 

7954.  You  think  that  whatever  are  predisposing  causes  to  typhus  or  any  form  of  fever 
will  also  be  predisposing  causes  in  respect  of  cholera  ? — Yes  ;  but  at  the  same  time  none  of 
those  causes  will  produce  cholera  ;  they  will  only  predispose  the  body  to  cholera  or  other 
diseases. 

7955.  But,  supposing  cholera  to  make  its  appearance,  the  virulence  and  the  malignity 
of  it  would  be  mainly  dependant  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  predisposing  local 
causes  ? —  Exactly. 

7956.  When  I  say  "cause,"  I  always  mean  "aggravating  cause,"  never  an  originating 
cause  ?  -Not  an  originating  cause. 

7957.  You  then  go  into  several  details  which  we  need  hardly  follow  you  through.  You 
say,  however,  "  Leonard's  Court  is  situated  in  the  high  part  of  Gateshead,  and  is  a  most 
"  filthy  locality  seldom  free  from  fever  V — Yes. 

7958.  Is  that  still  a  correct  statement  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  condition  of  Leonard's 
Court  for  the  last  three  years.    I  do  not  think  I  have  been  in  it  once. 

7959.  I  presume  that  we  may  take  the  epidemics  with  which  Gateshead  has  been  visited 
within  the  last  twenty  years  to  have  been  pretty  generally  identical  with  those  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  visited  Newcastle  ? — Yes. 

7960.  Would  you  say  that  the  cholera  of  1853  has  been  " unprecedentedly  severe?" — 
I  am  not  exactly  prepared  to  say.  I  have  no  statistics  before  me  from  which  to  speak 
positively.    Certainly  the  mortality  was  very  great  ;  but  I  can  only  speak  generally. 

7961.  I  think  you  said  that  it  prevailed  veiy  considerably,  and  perhaps  mainly,  in  the 
same  localities  as  previous  epidemics  ? — In  the  same  localities  chiefly;  though  I  believe  it 
attacked  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  on  the  last  occasion  more  than  on  any  previous  one. 

7962.  That  is  to  say  that  on  this  last  occasion  it  extended  to  localities  which  had 
previously  been  exempt  ? — Yes. 

7963.  It  ravaged  the  old  seats  of  disease  equally,  but  it  also  extended  to  some  new 
ones  ? — Yes  ;  it  did  not  altogether  localize  itself  so  specially  as  on  previous  occasions. 

7964.  Not  so  markedly  or  so  obviously? — No. 

7965.  Would  you  agree  generally  in  the  statement,  that  the  epidemics  which  have 
visited  Gateshead,  including  the  epidemics  of  cholera,  have  prevailed  mainly  in  connection 
with  the  want  of  sanitary  arrangements  of  different  kinds  ? — Yes. 

7966.  Some  years  ago  at  all  events,  your  practice  led  you  a  good  deal,  not  only  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  but  actually  into  the  rooms  and  tenements  of  the  poor 
population  there  ? — It  did. 

7967.  You  noticed  the  form  of  house  construction  prevailing  in  certain  districts,  very 
narrow  thoroughfares,  houses  back  to  back  or  built  against  banks,  the  existence  of  cellar 
dwellings,  the  want  of  ventilation,  and  so  on;  in  your  opinion  would  those  be  unfavourable 
circumstances,  predisposing  such  localities  to  the  virulence  of  any  epidemic,  including 
cholera  ? — Very. 

7968.  The  absence  of  adequate  drainage  in  a  soil  varying  from  strong  loam  to  clay 
would  also,  in  your  judgment,  be  detrimental  to  health? — Yes. 

7969.  The  soil  upon  which  certain  districts  of  Gateshead  stand  is  one  which  eminently 
requires  drainage  to  make  it  healthy  ? — -It  is  very  favourable  for  surface  drainage  too  ; 
but  the  surface  drainage  is  often  obstructed  by  houses. 

7970.  In  visiting  these  tenements,  have  you  habitually  seen  utensils  called  "  kits  " 
about  the  rooms,  and  at  the  stair  heads  ? — Very  frequently. 

7971.  Has  your  nose  also  given  you  indication  of  privies  and  ashpits,  which  have  stood 
in  want  of  emptying  and  cleansing  ? — Yes. 

7972.  Is  that  a  common  occurrence  ? — It  is  common. 

7973.  Have   you  ever  noticed  the  walls  of  these  tenements  damp  ? — Very  damp  ; 
permeated  with  water  from  the  ashpits  and  privies  behind 

7974.  Not  simply  with  pure  moisture,  but  with  moisture  laden  with  objectionable 
matter? — Yes,  from  the  ashpits. 

7975.  Are  there  in  those  districts  many  of  the  houses,  which  in  their  brickwork  and 
timber  are  dilapidated? — Many  such  exist  in  the  old  pai-ts  of  the  town.  In  the  Island 
and  in  Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate  they  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

7976.  Internally  also  very  dirty,  and  in  want  of  purifying  and  whitewashing,  fee,  to 
render  them  even  tolerable  ? — Yes  ;  those  things  are  in  fact  never  attended  to. 

7977.  Single  rooms  being  occupied  by  entire  families  ? — Yes,  by  six  or  eight  persons, 
where  there  would  be  only  sufficient  accommodation  for  two. 

7978.  At  those  times  you  used  often  to  find  lodgers  and  visitors  also  in  these  single 
room  tenements  ? — Yes. 

3  Q  4 
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7.979.  You  are  not,  probably,  much  acquainted  with  those  places  now  ? — I  have  not 
been  in  any  of  those  lodging-houses  for  a  long  time. 

7980.  On  the  whole,  did  you  then  notice  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  tenements, 
which  you  would  say  were  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — A  very  great  proportion. 

7981.  Do  you  doubt  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  at  all  events,  still  remain 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  ever  will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  present  houses 
stand  ? — Neither  Pipewellgate,  Hillgate,  nor  the  Island  will  be  fit  for  habitation. 

7982.  Do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Brady,  that  the 
general  state  of  house  accommodation  provided  for  the  poorer  classes  here  is  of  so  very 
inferior  a  description,  that  it  would  have  been  highly  desirable  for  the  authoiities  to  take 
advantage  of  any  powers,  which  any  public  statute  might  have  giveii  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  model  lodging-houses  for  those  poorer  classes  ? — Certainly. 

7983.  In  this  report  of  your  own  to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  you  allude  to  nuisances  in  the  way 
of  slaughter-houses  and  oifensive  trades,  tripe-shops,  and  those  sort  of  things  ;  are  they 
in  your  judgment  much  abated  ? — I  think  there  has  been  a  considerable  abatement. 
There  are  certain  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health  which  have  been  jmt  in  force. 

7984.  You  have  seen  the  benefit  of  the  operation  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  in 
respect  of  slaughter-houses  ? — Yes. 

7985.  The  smoke  nuisance,  I  am  afraid,  has  not  been  touched  I — Not  at  all  ;  it  is 
rather  worse. 

7986.  With  regard  to  the  burial  grounds,  have  you  any  notion  of  what  the  state  ol' 
them  was  in  August  1853?  —  The  burial  ground  of  Gateshead  Church  AVas  very 
much  overcrowded  previously  to  its  being  closed. 

7987.  That  is  immediately  above  HiUgate  ? — Immediately  above  Hillgate. 

7988.  On  one  side  of  the  Island  ? — Yes. 

7989.  And  pretty  well  surrounded  by  habitations  ? — Yes.  quite. 

7990.  That  would  not  of  course  have  any  favourable  effect  upon  the  public  health  ? — 
No  doubt  of  it. 

7991.  What  opinion  would  you  offer  to  us  respecting  the  water,  which  was  supphed  to 
the  people  here  during  last  summer  generally  ? — Not  being  in  the  habit  of  drinking  that 
water  myself,  the  condition  of  it  was  not  brought  before  my  notice  paiticularly. 

7992.  You  habitually  use  water  ft-om  some  well  or  spring? — Yes. 

7993.  Did  you  notice  any  variation  in  the  quality  of  your  well  water  at  that  time  ? — 
No,  it  was  very  pure  and  good. 

7994.  The  Whittle  Dean  water  was  never  biought  under  your  notice  in  any  particular 
way  ? — Occasionally  when  the  supply  from  this  spring  has  run  short,  I  liave  had  to 
complain  of  the  quality  of  the  Whittle  Dean  water,  when  I  have  had  to  use  it. 

7995.  What  did  you  notice  about  it  ?— It  was  not  so  pleasant  to  drink  ;  it  was  not  so 
clear. 

7996.  It  did  not  look  nice  ?— No. 

7997.  Did  you  ever  notice  any  offensive  smell  ? — No. 

7998.  Or  any  distinctly  offensive  taste  ? — -No  ;  it  was  not  so  pleasant  to  drink. 

7999.  If  you  had  drunk  it  with  your  eyes  shut,  you  never  would  have  noticed  any 
offensive  taste  ? — No ;  but  I  should  have  found  out  that  it  was  not  so  pleasant  as  the 
water  I  had  been  previously  accustomed  to  drink. 

8000.  You  heard  the  question  which  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Brady  in  respect  of  gas  ? — 
Yes ;  and  I  would  make  the  same  reply  that  Mr.  Brady  did. 

8001.  You  would  also  agree  probably  that  the  jiopulation  of  Gateshead  includes  a 
considerable  proportion  of  persons  of  a  very  low  class,  whose  personal  habits  and  tendency 
t   spirit  drinking,  &c.,  are  in  themselves  an  unfavourable  sanitary  feature  ? — Yes. 

8002.  The  quality  of  the  population  would  have  to  be  considered  in  any  judgment  to 
be  formed  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  make  the  mortality 
considerably  higher  than  in  other  towns. 

8003.  The  sanitary  state  of  the  town  in  itself  is  bad? — Yes. 
And  the  results  of  that  bad  sanitary  state  are  further  aggravated  by  the 
uncleanliness  and  bad  habits  of  a  considerable  propoition  of  the  lower  classes  ? 


8004. 
personal 
—Yes. 

8005.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  seen  improvements  in  the  main  thoroughfares  ? — ■ 
Yes  ;  some  of  our  thoroughfares  which  are  in  good  condition  now  were,  when  I  published 
that  report,  in  an  impassable  condition.    Hoi'ses  and  carts  would  frequently  stick  fast. 

8006.  But  still  the  bad  condition  of  a  main  thoroughfare,  where  you  are  not  very 
much  exposed  to  have  excrementitious  matter  thrown  into  the  ruts  and  holes  of  the  road, 
would  not,  of  course,  have  any  very  material  effect  upon  the  public  healtli  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would. 

8007.  So  that  there  might  be  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  macadamising 
or  paving  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  without  very  materially  improving  its 
sanitary  state  ? — Decidedly. 

8008.  We  shall  also,  no  doubt,  have  evidence  to  the  effect  that  a  considerable  number 
of  main  sewers  have  been  made,  but  that  very  few  house  drains  have  been  carried  into 
them  ,  and,  of  course,  sewers  without  house  drains  into  them  would  likewise  have  but  a 
very  slight  effect  in  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town.    Setting  aside  then 
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these  two  points,  of  which  we  are  aware,  do  you  think  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
town  has  been  materially  improved  since  the  date  of  your  report  in  1849  ? — No,  I  would 
not  say  materially,  but  slightly  improved. 

8009.  No  such  changes  have  taken  place  to  your  knowledge,  as  would  warrant  you  in 
expecting  any  material  diminution  in  the  mortality  rates  ? — No. 

8010.  Improvements  however  have  taken  place? — They  have  taken  place,  but  not  in 
the  very  worst  parts,  where  they  were  most  required. 

8011.  And  in  several  instances  you  have  traced  the  beneficial  results  of  the  operations 
of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  in  respect  of  lodging-houses  and  slaughter  houses,  and  two 
or  three  other  point^4? — Yes. 

8012.  Do  you  doubt  that  more  energetic  operations  upon  the  part  of  that  Board  would 
lead  to  very  beneficial  sanitary  efieots,  and  to  an  ultimate  diminution  of  the  mortality 
rates  1 — To  a  slight  ultimate  diminution.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  to  any  very 
great  extent  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  There  are  so  many  causes  in 
operation,  many  of  which  you  cannot  remove,  and  especially  the  most  potential  of  them, 
viz.  :  the  want  of  internal  ventilation  in  the  dwellings  of  our  working  classes,  which  you 
cam;iot  prevent. 

8013.  If  you  built  model  lodging-houses  you  could? — I  do  not  think  you  could  ;  you 
would  still  have  overcrowding,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  interfere  with  their  roonis. 

8014.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  I  suppose  if  dirty  people  are  left  alone  to  follow  their  accustomed 
habits,  they  will  not  improve  much  ? — They  will  not. 

8015.  But  if  clean  houses  are  built  for  them  ? — I  am  afraid  that  many  of  those  parties 
will  take  their  dirty  habits  away  with  them. 

8016.  They  will  not  be  so  bad  as  before  ? — -No. 

8017.  (Chairman.)  You  do  not  expect  to  wash  the  blackamoor  white  in  one  genera- 
tion ?— No. 

8018.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  like  to  offer  us  any  evidence  ? — 
Nothing  occurs  to  me  at  present. 

8019.  You  have  not  materially  altered  your  original  view,  as  to  the  dependence  of  the 
ravages  of  cholera  upon  certain  predisposing  local  causes,  which  may  be  removed  by 
proper  sanitary  measures  ? — I  think  the  mortality  might  have  been  considerably  dimi- 
nished if  we  had  been  in  a  different  sanitary  condition  to  what  we  were  in. 

8020.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  agree  with  nearly  everybody  else,  that  very  much  depends 
upon  the  good  state  of  the  town  ? — Upon  the  good  state  of  the  town,  and  upon  personal 
habits.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  late  great  mortality  was  the 
neglect  of  parties  to  apply  sufficiently  promptly  when  they  were  merely  labouring 
under  premonitory  symptoms  ;  indeed  many  never  sent  for  medical  advice  till  they  were 
actually  moribund. 

8021.  (  Chairman.)  You  had,  I  suppose,  the  house-to-liouse  visitation  system  here  ? — I 
believe  we  had  ;  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  carrying  of  it  out. 

8022.  You  have  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  that  system  ordinarily  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  properly  carried  out,  it  would  be  beneficial. 

8023.  Was  it  properly  carried  out  here  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic  I  had  not  sufiicient  time  to  attend  to  my  own  duties. 

8024.  You  do  not  mean  to  offer  an  opinion  either  way  ? — No.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
house-to-house  visitation  would  be  beneficial,  if  properly  carried  out. 

8025.  Prompt  treatment  is  sometimes  nine-tenths  of  the  battle  in  cholera  ? — Yes. 

8026.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Still  preventive  measures  are  better  than  curative  measures  ? — 
Decidedly. 
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Robert  Harrison  Wilson,  Esq.,  examined. 

8027.  {Chairman)  You  are  surgeon  to  the  Gateshead  Union,  I  believe  ? — To  the  north 
district  of  it,  and  to  the  Union  workhouse. 

8028.  Have  you  been  long  resident  here  ? — About  a  year  and  a  half. 

8029.  Have  you  any  notion  of  the  analysis  of  the  mortality  during  the  late  outbreak 
in  respect  of  ranks,  as,  for  instance,  how  many  died  in  what  you  would  call  the  class  of 
gentry  ? — I  have  not ;  my  practice  at  that  time  was  principally  among  the  lower  class. 

8030.  Two-thirds  of  the  mortality  no  doubt  wdll  have  been  among  that  lower  class,  in 
the  class  of  people  who  would  take  relief  in  sickness  from  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

8031 .  Did  you  know  any  cases  of  people  in  the  class  of  gentry  dying  from  it  ? — No. 

8032.  But  some  very  respectable  people? — Yes  ;  but  none  under  my  own  care. 

8033.  But  you  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  a  person  in  what  you  Avould  call  the  rank  of 
a  gentleman,  or  a  gentlewoman  ? — No. 

8034.  Do  you  think  that  here  a  considerable  number  of  the  gentlefolks  left  the  place,  as 
they  did  in  Newcastle  ? — I  think  many  did. 

803.5.  Your  practice  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  will  have  taken  you  into  every  court 
probably,  and  into  many  of  the  houses  of  all  the  poorer  districts  in  this  town  ?— I  should 
say  into  the  whole  of  them. 

8036.  So  that  you  have  a  year  and  a  half's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  poorer  and 
worst  districts  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 
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R.  H.  Wilson, Esq.     8037.  You  would  confirm  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  us  as  to  the  existence  ot 
8tli  March  1«54    ^  g^^^^  number  of  narrow  blind  courts,  with  houses  built  back  to  back  or  into  banks,  with 
_  ■   cellar  idtchens  ill-ventilated,  in  want  of  draining,  paving,  and  aU  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

— Yes. 

8038.  With  reference  to  the  localities  specially  indicated  upon  this  map,  which  has  been 
admirably  prepared  by  Mr.  Borough  Surveyor  Hall,  can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the 
particular  spots  in  which  the  mortality  seems  to  have  been  greatest. 

(Mr.  Hall.)  I  may  state  that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  to  Mr.  Clephan  for  the 
numbers  of  deaths,  and  the  localities  where  these  took  place  ;  it  is  to  them  indeed  that  you 
are  indebted,  more  than  to  me.  I  made  the  map  ;  but  it  is  from  them  that  I  collected  the 
information  which  gives  to  that  map  its  peculiar  value. 

8039.  (Chairman.)  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  both  those  gentlemen  as  well  as  to 
yourself.    (To  Mr.  Wilson.)  You  know  Victoria  Street  ? — Yes. 

8040.  I  see  that"  there  were  no  less  than  fifteen  deaths  in  that  small  street  ;  can  you  give 
u»  a  notion  how  many  houses  there  may  be  there  ? — I  think  about  forty  houses  perhaps. 

(Mr.  Clephan.)  About  thirty-three  or  thirty-four,  I  think. 

8041.  (To  Mr.  Wilson.)  Are  those  houses  mainly  tenemented  houses  ? — Almost  entirely 
tenemented  houses. 

8042.  How  many  rooms  would  there  be  to  a  house  ? — They  are  mainly  two-storied 
houses,  with  six  or  seven  rooms  in  each. 

8043.  Have  they  cellar  kitchens  there  generally  ? — Yes. 

8044.  Including  those  cellar  kitchens  there  would  be  from  six  to  seven  rooms  in  a 
house  ? — Yes. 

8045.  Are  most  of  those  rooms  occupied  singly  by  whole  families  ? — In  some  cases  two 
and  in  other  cases  one  room  is  so  occupied. 

8046.  What  proportion  of  the  number  of  tenements,  do  you  think,  consists  of  two  rooms 
each  ? — I  cannot  say,  hut  I  think  about  one-third  would  have  two  rooms. 

8047.  Supposing  we  computed  that  in  those  six  or  seven  rooms  there  would  be  two 
families  each  occupying  two  rooms,  and  two  or  three  occup5nng  one  room  each ;  that 
would  be  a  liberal  computation  ? — Yes. 

8048.  And  that  would  give  about  four  or  five  families  to  a  house  ? — Yes. 

'  8049.  Which  would  make  on  that  computation  something  like  150  families  in  the  street? 

—Yes. 

8050.  So  that  the  population  would  run  on  to  about  700. 
(Mr.  Clephan.)  No  ;  the  population  is,  I  think,  about  500. 

8051.  (To  Mr.  Wilson.)  In  that  street,  whatever  may  be  its  exact  population,  there 
were  fifteen  deaths  ? — Yes. 

8052.  What  information  can  you  give  us  as  to  the  state  of  the  houses  in  that  street, 
firstly,  in  respect  of  the  west  side  which  looks  away  towards  William  Street :  are  they 
open  and  airy  behind  ? — Behind  the  houses  there  is  a  very  large  cow-byre. 

8053.  On  a  triangular  shaped  piece  of  ground? — Yes. 

8054.  Have  you  any  notion  how  many  cows  are  kept  there  ? — I  do  not  know;  but  I 
.   believe  there  was  a  large  collection  of  filth  there  about  the  time  of  the  cholera. 

8055.  I  see  there  is  a  small  lane  apparently  running  between  Victoria  Street  and  the 
wall  of  the  cow-byre  ? — Yes. 

8056.  Do  you  know  the  breadth  of  that  ? — Eight  or  ten  feet. 

8057.  What  is  the  height  of  the  wall  of  the  cow-byre  ? — I  cannot  say. 

8058.  Are  the  walls  high  enough  to  impede  the  ventilation  to  the  back?— They  would 
not  interfere  very  materially  with  the  ventilation  ;  they  are  beyond  the  yards  of  the 
houses. 

8059.  I  do  not  exactly  see  from  this  plan  that  the  houses  have  any  yards.  Have  they 
any  at  the  back? — They  have  small  yards. 

8060.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  And  each  of  them,  I  think,  a  necessary,  and  a  dustbin  ? — Yes. 

8061.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  sewerage  there  ? — There  is  drainage,  but  it  is 
imperfect. 

8062.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  the  removal  of  foecal  matters  in  suspension  by 
water  ? — No. 

8063.  There  is  a  surface  drainage  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  some  other  drains,  but  they  are 
imperfect ;  they  do  not  seem  to  act  very  well. 

8064.  Do  you  know  what  Victoria  Street  is  built  upon  ? — I  believe  principally  upon 
loose  rubbish  which  has  been  filled  into  an  old  quarry. 

8065.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  What  kind  of  rubbish  ? — It  is  general  rubbish  from  the  town. 

8066.  Street-sweepings,  and  aU  kinds  of  filth  ? — Yes. 

8067.  Where  the  foecal  produce  of  the  town  is  not  carried  away  in  water,  of  course  the 
town  refuse  contains  all  kinds  of  filth  ? — ^Yes. 

8068.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  flooding  of  the  surface  there  ? — The  back  lane  is 
imperfectly  paved,  and  generally  speaking  much  water  is  retained,  and  also  in  the  street  in 
front.  The  entrance  to  the  cellars  is  from  the  yard  ;  and  frequently  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps  going  down  to  them  there  is  a  collection  of  water. 
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8069.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  just  at  the  door  of  the  house  ? — At  the  door  of  the  liouse  ;  R.  U.  Wilson,  Esq. 

and  there  is  a  grating  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  too  to  drain  that  off,  but  From  some   

imperfection  of  the  drain,  it  frequently  does  not  act.  March  1854. 

8070.  {Mr.  Clephan.)  Did  the  first  death  in  Gateshead  occur  there  ? — Yes,  immediately   ■ 

opposite  the  cow-house. 

8071.  (Ghairman.)  Do  you  know  when  Victoria  Street  was  built  ?— No. 
(Mr.  Clephan.)  Since  1849. 

8072.  Can  you  recollect  what  state  the  privies  and  middens  there  were  in  about  the 
time  of  the  cholera  ? — They  are  generally  foul,  but  not  in  an  absolutely  filthy  state. 

8073.  Are  the  walls  there  generally  solid  ? — I  think  so. 

8074.  The  houses  themselves  are  pretty  good  ?—  The  cellars  are  damp. 

8075.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  first  or  ground  floor  of  a  house  damp  ? — No. 

8076.  And  the  houses  altogether  are  pretty  solid  and  weather-tight  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  are  very  substantially  built ;  but  I  cannot  say  much  about  that. 

8077.  [Mr.  Bateman.)  As  compared  with  those  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town  they 
would  be  good  houses  ? — Yes. 

8078.  (Chairman.)  No  part  of  Victoria  Street  is  built  against  a  bank,  is  it  ? — No. 

8079.  It  stands  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  cellar  kitchens  which  are  below  the 
surface  ? — Yes. 

8080.  With  reference  to  the  other  side  of  Victoria  Street  towards  Grosvenor  Street, 
you  seem  to  have  a  narrow  lane  running  between  probably  two  rows  of  privies  and 
middens,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  houses  ? — Just  so. 

8081.  On  that  side  of  the  way  the  buildings  constitute  a  kind  of  oblong  well,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  will  stagnate  all  the  efBuvia  rising  from  that  double  row  of  middens  and 
privies,  belonging  to  the  one  side  of  Victoria  Street,  and  the  other  side  of  Grosvenor  Street  ? 
—Yes. 

8082.  I  suppose  your  remarks  as  to  dramage  apply  to  both  sides  of  Victoria  Street  ? — 
To  both  sides  alike. 

8083.  Then  the  condition  of  Victoria  Street  is  this,  that  on  one  side  of  it,  and  separated 
only  by  a  very  narrow  lane,  is  a  very  large  cow-byre,  frequently  in  a  filthy  state  :  and 
on  the  other  side  is  a  double  row  of  privies  and  middens,  so  surrounded  by  buildings 
as  to  have  but  little  chance  of  ventilation ;  that  there  is  no  sewerage  on  either  side  ; 
that  the  surface  drainage  is  defective,  and  that  pretty  nearly  every  room  is  a  sleeping 
and  living  place  for  an  entire  family? — Yes. 

8084.  Given  those  local  conditions  you  are  not  surprised,  I  presume,  to  find  that  there 
was  a  considerable  mortality  there  ? — By  no  means. 

8085.  What  is  the  class  of  people  residing  there  ?  —The  cellars  are,  a  great  many  of 
them,  occupied  by  poor  Irish  ;  the  upper  rooms  by  mechanics. 

8086.  Did  you  ever  notice  anything  which  you  would  call  marked  uncleanliness  of 
habit  in  the  upper  rooms  ? — Not  in  the  upper  rooms,  and  the  back  yards  are  kept  pretty 
cleanly. 

8087.  You  might  say  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  there  that  they  were  decent, 
and  decently  cleanly  people  ? — Yes. 

8088.  That  much  of  the  mortality  could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  personal  habits  of 
uncleanliness  ? — The  principal  part  of  the  deaths  which  I  had  in  that  street  were  in  the 
cellar  kitchens. 

8089.  Can  you  recollect,  out  of  the  fifteen  deaths,  how  many  were  in  the  kitchens  and 
cellars  ? — I  can  recoUect  six  or  seven  just  now. 

8090.  May  there  have  been  others  ? — Yes,  there  were  more  than  that. 

8091.  When  you  say  six  or  seven  out  of  the  fifteen,  you  are  understating  the  mortality 
in  the  kitchens  ? — Quite  so. 

8092.  And  these  are  damp  ;  are  they  flagged  ? — Yes. 

8093.  Are  there  any  bare  earthen  floors  1 — No. 

8094.  (Mr.  Batemxm.)  The  first  death  occurred,  I  think,  on  a  first  floor  ? — On  the  first 
floor. 

8095.  (Ghairmxm.)  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  case  ? — No  ;  it  was  a  case  of 
Dr.  JolUe's. 

8096.  Then  in  the  next  street,  Grosvenor  Street,  parallel  to  and  adjoining  Victoria 
Street,  there  seem  to  have  been  ten  deaths^  whUe  the  street  itself  seems  to  be  situated  in 
much  the  same  way,  between  two  oblong  wells  of  stagnant  efiluvia,  each  containing 
aU  the  exhalations  from  a  double  row  of  privies  and  middens;  but  how  as  regards 
the  sewerage  and  drainage  in  Grosvenor  Street ;  is  it  better  than  in  Victoria  Street  ? 
— Much  in  the  same  state.  Many  of  the  houses  in  Grosvenor  Street,  however,  are  occupied 
by  single  families. 

8097.  Then  am  I  right  in  supposing,  from  this  plan,  that  the  advantages  which 
Grosvenor  Street  has  over  Victoria  Street  are  that  it  is  a  little  wider  and  more  open,  better 
ventilated,  and  that  it  is  less  crowded  internally? — Yes  ;  those  are  the  only  advantages. 

8098.  In  other  respects  the  description  of  the  one  is  mainly  the  description  of  the 
other  ? — Yes. 

8099.  (Mr.  Batemcm.)  Is  the  ground  upon  which  it  stands  the  same  ? 
(Mr.  Foremcm.)  No. 

8100.  (Ghcmma/n.)  Is  it  built  on  town  refuse  T 
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Mulgrave 


(Mr.  Foreman.)  No 

8101.  (To  Mr.  Wilsan.)  Then  we  come  to  William  Street,  where  I  see  there  were  five 
deaths,  and  which  lies  between  the  cow-byre,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  a 
similar  oblong  well  of  buildings,  containing  a  double  row  of  privies  belonging  to  William 
Street  and  Pollock  Street  respectively? — Yes. 

8102.  Is  William  Street  built  upon  rubbish  ? 
(Mr.  Foreman.)  No. 

8103.  (To  Mr.  Wilson.)  Is  William  Street  occupied  chiefly  in  tenements  ? — Chiefly, 

8104.  Then  the  difference  between  WiUiam  Street  and  Victoria  Street  would  mainly 
consist  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  houses  stand  ? — William  Street  is  better 
paved. 

8105.  Is  there  any  diff'erence  in  the  scavenage  of  these  places  ?— No.  On  one  side  of 
William  Street  only  there  are  cellars ;  on  the  nortli  side,  not  on  the  south  side.  I 
recollect  that  one  or  two  of  the  five  deaths  occurred  in  those  cellars.  That  also  faces  the 
cow- byre. 

8106.  Nearly  half  the  entire  mortality  was  in  the  cellars  on  the  one  side  of  the  street 
only? — 1  think  two  out  of  five. 

8107.  Taking  these  three  contiguous  streets,  Grosvenor  Street,  Victoria  Street,  and 
William  Street,  does  the  mortality,  in  your  judgment,  seem  to  have  been  pretty  fairly 
appoT'tioned  to  the  sanitary  defects  of  each  ? — I  think  so. 

8108.  Victoria  Street  is  the  narrowest,  is  built  on  the  worst  foundation,  is  wlioUy 
occupied  in  tenements,  has  cellar  kitchens  on  both  sides,  and  had  the  greatest  mortality? 
—Yes. 

8109.  And  each  of  the  other  cases  has  some  points  of  preference  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
A'iew  over  Victoria  Street,  and  had  a  less  mortality? — Yes. 

8110.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Take  the  case  of  Mulgrave  Terrace  close  adjoining  it,  and 
forming  the  third  side  of  the  triangle  between  Mulgrave  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  and 
William  Street ;  tliere  appear  to  have  been  two  deaths  in  that  part  of 
Terrace  ? — Yes. 

8111.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  those  houses  ? — The  backs  of  the  houses  also  face 
the  cow-byre,  but  the  class  of  houses  is  much  better. 

8112.  Are  they  inhabited  by  single  families  ? — By  one  family  each. 

8113.  (Chairman.)  Is  Mulgrave  Terrace  also  quite  open  to  the  north  west  ? — Quite  open. 

8114.  On  a  steep  slope  looking  down  to  the  river  ?- — Yes. 

8115.  Presenting,  therefore,  altogether  marked  sanitary  advantages  over  the  other 
places  ? — Yes. 

8116.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Upon  what  ground  does  Mulgrave  Terrace  stand? 
(Mr.  Foreman.)  Solid  ground. 

8117.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Wilson.)  Then  we  may  take  Melbourne  Street,  in  which  there 
were  six  deaths.  What  is  the  character  of  the  houses  in  Melbourne  Street  ? — They  are  a 
little  better,  perhaps,  than  those  in  Grosvenor  Street. 

8118.  Which,  in  their  turn,  were  better  than  those  in  Victoria  Street? — Yes;  the 
houses  are  of  a  similar  class,  and  more  of  them  are  occupied  by  single  families. 

8119.  Are  the  houses  in  Mulgrave  Terrace  generally  occupied  as  self-contained  houses  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  the  whole  of  them  are. 

8120.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Melbourne  Street  is  the  street  you  live  in? — Yes. 

8121.  I  see  there  was  a  death  very  near  your  own  door? — Next  door. 

81 22.  (ifr.  Glephan.)  Was  it  near  a  slaughter-house  ? — It  was  very  near  a  slaughter- 
house.   The  back  of  the  house  in  which  the  case  occurred  would  be  opposite  to  it. 

8123.  (Chairmam.)  Taking  the  whole  of  the  larger  triangle  between  Melbourne 
Street,  Mulgrave  Terrace,  and  the  thoroughfare  which  in  one  partis  called  WiUiam  Street 
and  in  another  Ellison  Street  West,  the  mortality,  as  indicated  on  this  map,  taken  in 
connexion  Avith  the  local  circumstances  and  conditions  explained  by  you,  seems  to  show 
that  the  mortality  has  been  pretty  accurately  apportioned  to  sanitary  defects  ? — I  think 
so.  I  may  also  state  that  one  death  in  Melbourne  Street,  opposite  to  my  own  house, 
occurred  upstairs,  in  a  room  immediately  above  a  slaughter-house,  which  was  not  in  a 
very  good  state  I  think  at  the  time.    The  under  room  was  a  slaughter-house. 

8124.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  How  do  they  there  get  rid  of  the  refuse  which  accumulates  in 
the  slaughter-house  ? — I  think  much  had  accumulated  in  the  room  itself 

8125.  (Chairman.)  Under  the  room  where  the  death  took  place  ? — Yes. 

8126.  Let  us  take  the  next  place? — That  is  Brunswick  Terrace,  which  is  immediately 
behind  Melbourne  Street,  to  the  east  of  it. 

8127.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  There  were  four  deaths  there? — Yes. 

8128.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  condition  of  Brunswick  Terrace? — At  the  lower  end 
of  the  terrace  the  houses  have  cellars. 

8129.  Do  you  mean  north  or  south  ? — At  the  north  end. 

8130.  The  houses  there,  I  see,  exist  only  on  one  side  of  the  street,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way  ? — For  a  great  distance. 

8131.  Brunswick  Terrace,  then,  has  the  advantage  of  being  almost  entirely  open 
towards  the  east  ? — Yes. 

8132.  And  on  the  other,  or  west  side,  there  seems  also  a  considerable  gap  in  the 
buildings,  so  that  there  is  through  ventilation  from  Melbourne  Street  to  Brunswick 
Terrace  ? — Yes. 
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8133.  What  is  the  class  of  houses  there? — They  are  two-storied,  with  cellars,  and  E.  H.  Wilson, Esq, 

tenemented  also  at  the  north  end  j  and  the  down-stairs  room  forms  the  yard  in  which   

are  the  middenstead  and  priv}^  8tli  March  1854. 

813-i.   (Mr.  Bateman.)   The  ground  floor? — The   ground  floor;   it  is  completely      —  ■ 
enclosed. 

8135.  (Chairman.)  So  that  the  yard  is  under  the  sleeping  rooms  above  ? — Just  so. 

8136.  The  second  storey  is  not  a  projection  over  the  yard  ? — No. 

8137.  But  the  wall  of  the  house  rises  continuously,  so  as  to  include  the  yard  ? — 
Just  so. 

8138.  Then,  surely,  one  might  have  expected  a  greater  mortality  than  four  in  that 
street  ? — There  Avas  a  large  amount  of  sickness  in  the  place. 

8139.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  But  not  many  deaths? — Not  many  deaths.  In  one  of  those 
back  rooms  the  yard  forms  a  slaughter-house  at  the  lower  end  ;  and  it  was  immediately 
opposite  to  that  that  one  death  from  cholera  took  place  in  Melbourne  Street. 

8140.  {Chairman.)  Then,  on  the  whole,  Brunswick  Terrace  seems  to  have  got  off 
pretty  well?— I  think  so. 

8141.  It  was  not  so  severely  visited  as  one  might  have  expected  from  your  description 
of  it  ? — That  condition  does  not  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  terrace,  it  is  only  at  the 
north  end. 

8142.  Leaving  this  district  then,  and  going  eastAvard  to  Leonard's  Court,  in  which 
there  appear  to  have  been  fifteen  deaths,  let  me  ask,  in  the  first  place,  is  Leonard's  Court 
a  cul  de  sac  ? — Yes. 

8143.  With  small  courts  opening  oflf  right  and  left  from  it  ? — Just  so. 

8144.  Which  again  are  cul  de  sacs  within  a  cid  de  sac  ? — Yes. 

8145.  Is  the  entrance  out  of  Leonard's  Court  into  High  Street  covered  over  ? — No. 

8146.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  But  naiTOW? — It  is  narrow. 

8147.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  width  of  the  entrance  out? — I  think  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet. 

8148.  There  is  some  drainage  there  at  the  east  end,  is  there  not? — Yes. 

8149.  Does  that  run  down  the  court  into  High  Street,  or  how? — No;  I  think  it  is  in 
connexion  with  an  old  coal  working. 

8150.  There  is  no  sewerage  there  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  system  for  the  removal  of 
fcEcal  matter  ? — None  whatever. 

8151.  Is  there  adequate  surface  drainage  even  ? — There  is  very  little  drainage. 

8152.  It  is  not  paved  I  think?— No. 

8153.  And  scarcely  scavenged  ? — Not  at  all. 

8154.  You  remember  going  with  us  to  visit  that  place? — I  do. 

8155.  Was  it  upon  that  occasion  in  a  worse  state  than  ordinarily? — You  did  not  see  it 
as  it  usually  is  ;  it  hajapened  to  be  covered  Avith  snoAv. 

8156.  In  fact,  it  looked  rather  better  to  us  than  it  ordinarily  would  ? — Much  so. 

8157.  In  August  1853  it  was  at  least  as  bad  as  Avhen  we  saw  it  ? — Yes. 

8158.  (Mr.  Boieman.)  Is  the  Aviiole  surface  covered  Avith  excrement  ? — Yes;  many  of 
the  back  yards  are  completely  sodden  Avith  it ;  in  fact  it  has  flowed  over  the  whole  surface 
occasionally. 

8159.  (Chairman.)  Have  these  houses  of  Leonard's  Court  a  thoroughfare  at  the  back 
of  them  ? — None  whatever. 

8160.  But  the  back  yards  are  immediately  contiguous  to  the  back  yards  of  Bolivar 
Place  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Nun's  Lane  on  the  other  ? — I  cannot  speak  distinctly 
about  that. 

8161.  What  is  the  accommodation  there  m  respect  of  privies  and  ashpits? — There  are 
the  remains  or  wrecks  of  one  or  two  privies,  almost  covered  with  excrement. 

8162.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  one  or  tAvo  dilapidated  places  in  a  filthy 
condition  ? — And  there  are  ashpits  which  are  generally  pretty  full  of  ashes  and  vegetable 
matter. 

8163.  The  Avhole  exterior  of  the  place  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  ? — Very  bad. 

8164.  The  soil  from  want  of  draining,  paving,  and  the  back  yards,  as  you  ctdl  them, 
from  filth,  all  dirty,  and  worse  than  dirty,  stinking  ? — Yes. 

8165.  As  regards  the  houses  tliemselves,  are  they  pretty  solid  ? — I  think  they  are. 

8166.  There  can  be  but  little  ventilation  in  them,  however,  according  to  this  plan,  and 
according  to  my  recollection  of  them  ? — Very  poor  indeed. 

8167.  Though  they  have  back  yards  they  are  very  small,  and  the  ventilation  is  very 
bad  ?— Yes. 

8168.  Have  they  cellars  there  ? — No. 

8169.  And  they  are  not  much  below  the  level  of  the  soil  ? — No. 

8170.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  I  think  those  houses  are,  as  seems  to  be  the  custom  in  this 
country,  a  tew  inches  below  the  level  of  the  soil  ?— Yes,  they  are  below. 

8171.  ( Chairmxin.)  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  AA^alls  of  the  houses  damp  ?— No. 

8172.  How  are  the  rooms  inside  ?— The  walls  are  dry,  but  very  filthy,  and  they  are 
principally  inhabited  by  poor  Irish.    They  are  crowded  also. 

8173.  You  see  "  kits  "  there  ?— Regularly. 

8174.  And  boxes  for  the  ashes  in  the  rooms  also  ? — Yes. 
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H.  H.  PFUson,Esq.     8175.  Are  they  mostly  inhabited  in  single  rooms  by  whole  families  ? — I  think  there  is 

  more  than  one  family  generally  in  each  room,  and  occasionally  also  a  donkey  living  with 
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 •         8176.  Did  you  ever  find  any  fixture  windows  there  ?  —The  windows  all  open. 

8177.  The  peojile  are  very  dirty  ? — Vt^ry. 

8178.  Their  own  personal  habits  make  the  state  of  things  worse  than  it  need  otherwise 
be  ? — Yes.  In  one  of  the  courts  out  of  Leonard's  Court,  where  the  privy  is  in  a  most 
aithy  state,  and  where  there  is  very  frequently  a  collection  of  putrid  matter,  there  is  a 
bakehouse  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  privy ;  and  the  smell  at  the  bakehouse  door 
is  very  offensive. 

8179.  (Mr.  Bateonan.)  That  is  the  one  which  you  showed  us? — Yes. 

8180.  (Chairman.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  virulence  of  the  disease  there  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  circumstances  to  which  you  advert  ? — I  decidedly  think  that  the 
bad  sanitary  condition  of  Leonard's  Court  made  the  disease  very  much  worse. 

8181.  You  think  that  the  filth,  internal  and  external,  and  the  filthy  personal  habits  of 
the  population  contributed  very  considerably  to  the  virulence  of  the  late  epidemic  ? — Yes, 
and  to  disease  generally. 

8182.  (Ohairman  to  Mr.  Clephan.)  Have  you  any  notion  what  the  population  of 
Leonard's  Court  is  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  from  memory. 

8183.  Is  it  300  ?— I  should  think  about  that. 

8184!.  (To  Mr.  Wilson.)  Then  in  fact  the  mortality  of  Leonard's  Court  will  have  been 
the  most  frightful  in  Gateshead  ? — I  think  it  will  have  been  as  bad  there  as  in  any  place. 

8185.  On  the  other  side  of  High  Street  again  we  have  eight  deaths  in  three  little 
entries,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  called  Paxton's  Yard  ;  what  is  the  condition  of  those 
places  ? — The}^  are  very  confined. 

8186.  All  the  houses  there  seem  to  be  back  to  back  ? — Yes. 

8187.  With  very  narrow  lanes  between  their  fronts  ?— Yes. 

8188.  And  I  suppose  from  the  plan  they  have  only  the  smallest  possible  outlets  through 
into  High  Street  ? — Just  so. 

8189.  But  on  the  western  side  they  seem  to  open  on  to  considerable  vacant  spaces  ? — 
Yes. 

8190.  Are  there  any  cellar  kitchens  there  ? — No. 

'  8191.  The  ventilation  of  course  must  be  indifferent  ? — Very  bad. 

8192.  What  sewerage  is  there  ? — There  is  a  main  sewer  in  front  in  High  Street,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  any  of  the  houses  are  drained  into  it. 

8193.  Is  there  surface  drainage  ? — I  think  that  there  is  a  sink  in  each  of  those  yards  to 
drain  off  the  water. 

8194.  Are  those  sinks  in  pretty  decent  order  generally  ? — Middling  ;  tolerably  good. 

8195.  The  drainage  is  only  in  a  middling  condition? — Quite  so  ;  one  of  the  drains  was 
opened  a  week  ago,  and  was  found  to  be  in  a  most  filthy  state. 

8196.  How  are  these  houses  provided  in  respect  of  privies  and  domestic  conveniences  ? 
— I  think  very  badly. 

8197.  Are  the  yards  paved  ? — 

8198.  Scavenged  and  cleansed  ? — The  scavengers  do  not  go  into  those  courts  ;  not  into 
private  courts. 

8199.  Therefore  anything  which  one  careless  dirty  fellow  may  throw  upon  the  soil 
remains  there  for  ever  ? — Yes. 

8200.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  population  ? — They  are  principally  poor  ;  many  are 
Irish. 

8201.  Not  of  the  cleanhest  habits  ?— No. 

8202.  I  think  you  told  us  that  there  was  a  tap  in  every  back-yard  of  Leonard's  Court  ? 
— There  is. 

8203.  Is  there  water  also  in  those  three  courts  which  I  will  caU  by  the  name  of 
Paxton's  Yard  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Garbutt.)  There  is  also  a  well  of  excellent  water  in  Paxton's  Yard  ;  it  used  to 
supply  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Gateshead  with  water  many  years  ago. 

8204.  (To  Mr.  Wilson.)  Is  there  much  leakage  from  the  taps  about  there  ? — There  is 
generally  a  flow  of  water  from  the  tap  ;  but  in  the  generality  of  cases  beneath  the  tap  is 
a  sink  to  carry  it  off. 

8205.  Still  in  these  narrow  confined  yards,  where  wind  and  sun  cannot  get,  of  course 
even  casual  leakage  from  the  taps  becomes  a  considerable  evil  ? — There  is  a  general 
•dampness. 

8206.  Then  the  next  very  ill-looking  place  which  I  see  is  called  Lister's  Buildings,  on 
the  east  of  High  Street  again.  That  seems  to  consist  of  two  very  narrow  courts  which 
to  the  eastward  run  together  into  a  wider  and  more  open  space,  but  which  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  enclosed  all  round  by  buildings;  is  that  so  ? — Yes,  it  is  verj^  mnc'n  confined. 

8207.  The  entries  opening  into  High  Street  are  only  by  covered  Avays  ? — Two  covered 
ways. 

8208.  To  the  eastward  there  is  also  a  narrow  thoroughfare  into  East  Street,  is  there 
not  ?— Yes. 

8209.  And  to  the  south  it  opens  off  into  what  you  may  call  a  third  narrow  court  ? — 
Yes ;  that  is  a  separate  lane. 
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8210.  Then  there  is  a  court  opening  into  the  separate  lane?— There  is  no  thoroughfare  ^-  fVtho»,£sgr. 
there.    That  is  not  an  open  space  (puiirliiirj  to  the  map).  g^j^  Maroli  1854 

8211.  Then  it  is  still  more  conttned  than  I  thought  it  was.    With  regard  to  the  two  

western  arms,  as  it  were,  of  that  court  the  houses  on  one  side  of  each  are  built  back  to 

back  with  those  of  the  other  ? — Yes. 

8212.  And  also  on  tlie  other  sides  if  they  are  not  exactly  built  back  to  back,  there  is  a 
chink  between  them,  and  the  liouses  opposite  to  them  in  some  of  the  very  narrowest 
courts  1 — It  is  narrow. 

8213.  Therefore  the  ventilation  of  that  whole  place,  excepting  a  little  part  at  the  east 
end,  would  be  exceedingly  bad  ? — Yes  ;  those  houses  at  the  east  end,  liowever,  are  upon 
the  whole  a  better  class  of  houses  than  the  others. 

8214.  There  were  fourteen  deaths  in  Lister's  Buildings,  excluding  one  which  is  put 
down  on  the  East  Street  side  ;  can  you  remember  of  those  fourteen  what  proportion  there 
were  in  the  more  confined  western  arms  of  the  court  ? — I  think  the  principal  of  tliem 
took  place  in  the  south  arm. 

821-5.  In  the  south  arm  to  the  west  ? — Yes  ;  which  is  very  much  confined  and  principally 
occupied  by  poor  Irish. 

8216.  The  mortality  in  the  better  part,  the  better  houses  to  the  east,  where  also  they 
have  a  little  better  ventilation,  was  decidedly  less  than  in  these  western  arms,  was  it  ? — 
I  think  so. 

8217.  So  that  the  sanitary  doctrine  which  was  illustrated  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Mulgrave  Street,  Melbourne  Street,  and  Ellison  Street  triangle,  is  illustrated  on  a  smaller 
scale  even  in  that  little  court  ? — Just  so. 

8218.  How  is  the  sewerage  there? — I  believe  there  is  no  sewerage  at  all  there. 

8219.  And  the  drainage  much  the  same  as  before? — Yes,  surface  drainage  only. 

8220.  A  sink  in  each  yard  ? — Yes. 

8221.  More  or  less  obstructed? — The  drainage  is  not  very  good. 

8222.  But  not  strikingly  bad  ?— No. 

8223.  There  are  the  same  circumstances  of  dampness  of  soil  and  atmosphere  prevailing 
from  the  leakage  fi;-om  the  water  taps  ? — Just  so. 

8224.  The  houses  are  much  overcrowded  ? — Yes. 

8225.  Would  the  same  be  true  of  the  western  arms  at  all  events  of  that  court,  as 
of  Leonard's  Court,  that  frequently  more  than  one  family  is  found  in  a  room  ? — ^Yes. 

8226.  Are  the  houses  internally  dirty? — Yes,  in  many  cases. 

8227.  And  the  habits  of  the  population  uncleanly  ? — Yes. 

8228.  Therefore  you  have  present  in  Lister's  Buildings  almost  all  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  for  which  you  could  look  ? — Yes. 

8229.  And  you  are  not   surprised  at  the  high  mortality  occurring  there? — By  no 
means. 

8230.  There  was  a  considerable  dotting  of  cholera  deaths  all  about  the  town  ? — Yes. 

8231.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  did  you  meet  with  any  very  startling  cases  of 
this  kind,  namely,  of  two  or  three  cholera  deaths  in  a  house,  or  in  a  block  of  houses  not 
presenting  obvious  sanitary  defects  ? — Not  one  case. 

8232.  You  found  no  single  remarkable  case  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  laws  of  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  ? — No. 

8233.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  feel  from  what  you  have  seen  of  the  cholera  in  this  last 
outbreak,  that  you  could  indicate  pretty  surely  the  places  where  it  would  be  most  virulent 
the  next  time  it  makes  its  appearance  here,  that  is,  if  things  remain  as  they  are  ?— I 
think  so. 

8234.  (Chairman.)  If  the  cholera  comes  back  in  1854  you  know  where  it  will  be  most 
virulent  ? — I  scarcely  think  there  will  be  sufiicient  people  in  those  places  to  receive  cholera. 
I  do,  not  know  that  sufficient  time  will  pass  by  to  allow  the  people  to  be  sufficiently 
aflfected  by  the  circumstances  round  them,  to  be  liable  to  take  cholera  again. 

8235.  I  see  here,  going  out  of  High  Street  to  the  westward  above  Bottlebank,  a  small 
court  with  four  deaths,  so  small  indeed  that  there  is  not  I'oom  to  put  the  dots  down  properly. 
Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  court ;  it  is  just  above  the  Island  ? — I  think  it  is  the 
Sun  Yard. 

8236.  You  find  there  the  same  unfavourable  conditions,  excessive  confinement,  and 
want  of  ventilation  ? — Yes  ;  those  two  exist  very  much. 

8237.  What  is  the  class  of  houses  ? — The  houses  are  old  houses. 

8238.  Not  very  solid,  nor  very  wholesome  in  their  walls  ? — I  think  they  are  pretty  solid. 

8239.  Is  there  any  sewerage  there  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  mucli  drainage. 

8240.  A  little  surface  drainage  surely? — I  cannot  say. 

8241 .  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  district  lead  you  to  feel  any  surprise  at  the  fact  of 
four  deaths  having  occurred  in  that  small  space  ? — Not  at  aU. 

8242.  It  is  curious  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  on  the  east  side  of  High  Street, 
there  are  a  great  many  very  ill-looking  courts  in  which,  apparently,  there  were  no  deaths? 
— I  do  not  think  they  are  so  much  confined,  and  they  are  not  so  thickly  inhabited  either. 

8243.  Are  the  houses  in  Sun  Yard  much  overcrowded? — The  rooms  are,  very  much. 

8244.  Then  coming  down  to  what  we  may  call  the  slope  of  the  town,  at  the  eastern 
extremity,  we  see  in  Dunn's  Buildings,  and  Price's  Buildings,  in  the  space  intervenino- 
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J?.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  between  Hillgate  and  the  east  end  of  Church  Walk,  thirteen  deaths  put  down,  besides  two 

  others,  as  to  which  I  do  not  know  whether  they  belong  exactly  to  the  block  of  buildings 

8th  March  1854.   known  by  those  names  ? — Yes. 

 '  8245.  Some  of  those  houses,  I  presume,  from  the  look  of  them,  are  built  into  a  bank  ? 

— They  are. 

8246.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  The  bank  is  very  steep  there? — -Very  steep. 

8247.  {Ghairman.)  A  great  many  more  of  them  are  built  back  to  back  with  one 
^  .                  another  ?— Yes. 

8248.  It  really  seems  to  be  almost  all  solid  masonry  about  there  ? — There  is  an  open 
square  between  Price's  Buildings  and  Dunn's  Buildings,  a  little  space  ;  but  the  houses  are 
very  high,  and  it  is  in  a  most  filthy  state. 

8249.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  That  place  is  covered  with  filth  which  drains  down  to  the  houses 
below  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  sinks  which  are  always  covered  witli  e.xcrementi- 
tioHS  matter.  I  know  that  it  is  always  the  case. 

8250.  (Ghaimian.)  Is  there  any  sewerage  or  foecal  drainage  there  ? — No. 

8251.  A  small  amount  of  surfece  drainage,  however  ? — Yes. 

8252.  Is  there  overcrowding  ? — I  do  not  think  the  overcrowding  is  very  bad  there. 

8253.  Does  each  family  occupy  a  single  room  only,  or  two  rooms  ?  —In  the  majority  of 
cases  a  single  room. 

8254.  But  not  many  cases  of  more  than  one  family  living  in  a  single  room  ? — I  think 
not. 

8255.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  houses  themselves  there? — They  are  old  houses, 
very  badly  ventilated,  and  of  course  very  much  confined. 

8256.  Are  the  walls  solid  ? — Very  solid  walls. 

8257.  Damp  ? — The  lower  parts  are  ver}'  damp. 

8258.  Are  there  any  cellars  there  ? — You  can  scarcely  call  them  cellars  ;  they  are  half 
and  half. 

8259.  Built  into  the  bank  ?— Yes. 

8260.  So  that  on  the  one  side  the  earth  would  be  piled  up  against  them,  and  on  the 
other  side  they  would  be  open  ? — Yes. 

8261.  Then  here  again  is  a  group  of  buildings  which  seem  to  have  every  unfavourable 
feature  almost  that  one  can  think  of  ? — Yes. 

8262.  What  is  the  class  of  inhabitants  ? — They  are  generally  very  poor. 

8263.  Are  they  decently  cleanly  or  are  they  negligent  in  their  habits  ? — Very  negligent. 

8264.  Bad  in  personal  habits,  drunken,  and  irregular  ? — Many  of  them  are. 

8265.  And  in  fact  the  place  presents  every  unfavourable  feature  as  well  as  a  very 
high  mortality  ? — Yes  ;  in  one  of  the  houses  in  Dunn's  Buildings,  during  the  prevalence 
of  cholera,  a  drain  burst  immediately  behind  it  and  the  room  was  flooded. 

8266.  The  drainage  was  in  that  state  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  it  burst 
uj)  the  floor  of  a  house  ? — Yes,  behind  the  fireplace,  and  put  the  fire  out. 

8267.  Was  that  pui'e  water  ? — No  ;  it  was  very  dirty  water. 

8268.  More  like  the  contents  of  a  sewer  ? — Yes. 

8269.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Two  deaths  are  marked  down  just  a  little  to  the  east  of  Price's 
Buildings.  Is  it  the  case  that  these  houses  are  very  much  below  the  level  of  the  street, 
and  that  every  time  it  rains  the  water  gets  in  there  ? — Yes  ;  1  believe  there  was  very 
great  difficulty  in  getting  a  coffin  out.  They  had  to  get  it  out  of  the  window,  the  place 
was  so  very  much  flooded. 

8270.  (Chairman.)  Then  passing  westward,  I  see  there  were  thirteen  deaths  in  Church 
Walk,  a  street  or  lane,  having  houses  only  on  one,  namely  the  north  side  of  it,  and  being 
open  on  the  other  side  to  the  churchyard  ? — Yes. 

8271.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  But  the  churchyard  is  above  the  level  of  the  street  considerably? — 
Yes.  Those  deaths  did  not  all  take  place  in  that  lane  ;  a  few  of  them  took  place  in  the 
buildings  on  the  slope  below. 

8272.  (Ghairman.)  Excluding  Bertram's  Buildings,  where  I  see  there  were  eight 
deaths,  those  thirteen  deaths  are  attributable  to  all  the  houses  from  Church  Walk  down 
to  the  open  space  or  series  of  courts  separating  Church  Walk  and  Hillgate  ? — Yes. 

8273.  What  was  the  privy  accommodation  there  ? — In  Dunn's  Buildings  and  Price's 
Buildings  they  have  none  whatever. 

8274.  Every  room  there  contains  its  kit  ? — Yes. 

8275.  And  ashpit  accommodation  ? — None,  excepting  that  some  of  the  narrow  alleys 
are  heaped  up  with  ashes  occasionally. 

8276.  (To  Mr.  Glephan.)  Have  you  any  notion  of  the  population  of  Dunn's  and  Price's 
Buildings  ? — No. 

8277.  Would  it  be  300  ?— I  would  not  venture  to  say. 

(Mr.  RanJdn.)  There  are  120  people,  I  think,  in  Price's  Buildings. 

8278.  (Ghairman  to  Mr.  Wilson.)  Then  this  is  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  worst  spot 
that  we  have  heard  of,  having  had  seven  deaths  out  of  120  people  ? — I  think  it  is. 

8279.  Returning  to  the  district  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  which  I  will  include  under  the 
name  of  Church  Walk,  what  is  the  calibre  of  the  houses  there  ? — The  houses  are  generally 
pretty  large. 

8280.  Solid  ? — Solid  ;  but  built  into  the  bank,  many  of  them. 
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8281.  More  or  less  damp  ?— Yes.  R.  H.  Wihon,\Esq. 

8282.  Damp  in  the  floors  above  the  bottom  floor  ? — Yes.   

8283.  Even  the  walls  on  the  centre  floor  damp  ?— Yes,  they  are  generally  damp.  8th  March  1854. 

8284.  In  the  upper  floors  even  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  - 

8285.  But  certainly,  in  more  than  one  floor,  the  walls  are  more  or  less  damp  ? — Yes. 

8286.  Tliere  is  no  foecal  drainage  ? — No. 

8287.  The  ordinary  amount  of  surface  drainage? — Yes.  .  - 

8288.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  they  receive  the  drainage  of  the  churchyard  to  any  extent  ? 
—No. 

(ilir.  Garbutt)  There  is  a  small  drain  from  the  churchyard  down  to  the  river. 

8289.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Does  the  water  from  the  churchyard  penetrate  the  ground  and 
aff'ect  these  buildings  below? 

(31r.  Garbutt.)  I  believe  not;  it  is  conveyed  away  by  tlie  small  drain. 

8290.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Wilson.)  Is  the  paving  and  scavenging  of  Cliurch  Walk 
pretty  decent  ? — Yes,  it  is  pretty  good 

8291.  But  on  the  other  side  the  courts  which  separate  Church  Walk  from  Hillgate  are 
very  bad  ? — Yes. 

8292.  And  there  is  no  scavenging  in  those  courts  ? — No. 

8293.  So  that  if  half-a-dozen  dirty  people  choose  to  pollute  the  surface  it  remains 
polluted  for  an  indefinite  period  ? — Yes. 

8294.  Is  it  overcrowded  there  ? — Not  veiy. 

8295.  A  single  family  to  a  room  ? — Generally;  not  more,  except  at  the  west  end  of 
Church  Walk,  which  is  very  crowded. 

829 1).  There  is  no  ventilation  at  aU  there  ? — No. 

8297.  There  are  not  many  cases  of  one  family  occupying  two  rooms  ? — No. 

8298.  Always  one  family  to  a  room,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

8299.  Is  the  interior  of  these  places  dark  ? — Some  of  them  are  very  dark. 

8300.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  finding  your  way  up  stairs  ? — Yea. 

8301.  When  you  get  into  the  rooms  are  they  ill  ventilated? — Yes. 

8302.  Are  they  pretty  clean  ? — They  are  pretty  clean. 

8303.  What  is  the  class  of  the  inhabitants  ? — They  are  not  the  lowest, 

8304.  Not  of  the  worst  habits  ?— No. 

8305.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Are  there  any  cases  of  necessaries  and  stables  under  cover  ? — I 
think  not. 

8306.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  condition  generally  of  these  courts  between  Church 
Walk  and  Hillgate  ? — -They  are  pretty  good. 

8307.  Are  there  any  privies  and  ash-pits  there  ? — I  think  not. 

8308.  Then  every  room  has  its  kit  ? — Yes. 

8309.  And  if  a  man  should  be  dirty  enough  to  empty  his  kit  into  the  court,  the 
contents  remain  there  for  ever  ? — Yes. 

8310.  There  are  not  many  houses  there  back  to  back  ? — No. 

8311.  They  are  jumbled  up  a  good  deal,  but  tliere  are  not  many  houses  back  to  back  ; 
and  most  of  them  would  have  through  ventilation  to  a  limited  extent  ? — Not  a  great 
deal  of  it. 

8312.  Then  when  you  get  to  the  extreme  corner  between  Church  Street  and  Hillgate 
you  see  that  there  were  three  deaths  apparently  in  a  single  house  ? — I  think  those  were 
in  one  house. 

8313.  Do  you  remember  the  condition  of  that  house  ? — It  is  very  close. 

8314.  It  has  no  back  ventilation  apparently  ? — No. 

8315.  Very  confined,  and  I  suppose  with  the  ordinary  concomitants  of  no  sewerage, 
very  little  surface  drainage,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

831 6.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  about  the  habits  of  the  people  there  ? — They  are  a 
low  class. 

8317.  Were  they  dirtier  than  their  neighbours? — I  think  they  were;  the  house  is 
inhabited  by  very  poor  and  very  dirty  people. 

8318.  Is  it  a  tenemented  house  ? — Yes. 

83 1 9.  I  suppose  along  Church  Street  the  houses  generally  are  inhabited  by  more  decent 
people,  wlio  have  either  whole  houses  to  themselves,  or  else  two  or  three  rooms  a-piece? — Yes. 

8320.  But  this  happened  to  be  a  house  in  which  the  whole  was  let  out  in  single-room 
tenements  ?— Yes. 

8321.  Were  any  particular  parts  of  it  specially  overcrowded  ? — No. 

8322.  Were  these  three  cases  all  in  one  room  ? — Two  were  in  one  room. 

8323.  In  what  floor? — I  believe  the  middle  floor. 

8324.  I  see  two  little  gaps  or  chinks  at  the  back  of  this  house  ;  wdiat  was  the  condition 
of  those  places  ? — I  think  those  must  be  very  minute  ;  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  them. 

8325.  Do  you  think  there  are  privies  or  ash-pits  or  anything  of  the  sort  there  ? — I 
caunot  say. 

8326.  Is  the  slope  there  pretty  steep? — Yes. 

8327.  Would  there  be  cellars  there  ? — There  are  cellars. 

8328.  One  side  of  the  cellar  would  be  adjoining  the  damp  bank  ? — Yes. 

8329.  Then  the  walls  of  the  whole  of  the  house  may  be  more  or  less  damp  ?—  Ju^^t  so. 

8330.  Is  the  house  pretty  solid,  or  is  it  old  ? — It  is  a  solid  house. 
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U.  U.  Wilson,  Esq.      833].  Do  you  think  that  the  distinction  in  the  overcrowding  and  in  the  less  cleanly 

■■^   personal  habits  of  the  people  inhabiting  that  particular  house  would  account  for  its 

8th  March  18.54.    beinjT  struck  in  that  particular  way  ? — I  think  so. 

 —  8332.  Then  we  come  to  Bertram's  Buildings,  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  eight 

deaths  put  down  as  close  as  the  dots  can  be  crowded  together  ? — Yes. 

8333.  That  is  a  part  of  Hillgate  as  we  may  say  ? — Yes. 

8334.  Is  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  ? — Yes. 

8335.  Are  Bertram's  Buildings  on  a  pretty  level  surface  or  is  it  on  the  slope  ? — They 
are  built  against  the  bank. 

8336.  [Mr.  Bateman?)  Very  steep  ;  the  back  is  about  three  stories  higher  than  the 
front,  is  it  not  ? — I  am  sure  I  cannot  say.    I  think  two  stories. 

8337.  {Chairman.)  Ai-e  there  any  peculiar  circumstances  about  Bertram's  Buildings 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  apparently  almost  equally  confined  courts  along  the 
south  side  of  Hillgate  ? — Those  buildings  are  inhabited  by  a  very  low  class  of  Irish, 

8338.  Is  there  much  overcrowding  ? — -Not  to  a  very  great  extent. 

8339.  Personal  imcleanliness  ? — Yes.  Bertram's  Buildings  also  are  close  to  a  large 
warehouse  in  which  there  is  very  much  guano,  and  at  the  east  end  also  there  is  a 
skinnery. 

8340.  Is  thab  skinnery  the  one  of  which  we  have  heard  as  the  great  nuisance  of 
Hillgate  ? — Yes. 

8341.  That  neighbourhood  is  in  a  shocking  state?— Yes;  the  buildings  themselves, 
however,  are  very  good. 

8342.  The  paving  is  such  that  no  scavenging  could  ever  keep  it  clean  ? — Quite  so. 

8343.  And  if  I  recollect  rightly  there  is  a  sort  of  sewer  running  down  there,  the  stench 
of  which  is  almost  enough  to  knock  you  down  on  coming  near  it  ? — Yes. 

8344  To  a  casual  observer  even  there  are  unfavourable  circumstances  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  that  place  sufficient  to  account  for  almost  any  amount  of  mortality? — Yes. 

8345.  The  whole  of  that  steep  slope  moreover,  including  Price's  Buildings  and  Dunn's 
Buildings  at  the  east  and  Bertram's  Buildings  at  the  west  end  of  it,  is  also  exceedingly 
unfavourably  situated  in  respect  of  its  being  just  below  the  churchyard,  with  the  drainage 
of  the  churchyard  probably  draining  down  into  the  foundations  of  the  houses  ? — Yes. 

8346.  And  there  were  thirty-six  deaths  in  that  block  or  slope,  excluding  the  four 
which  occurred  to  the  west  of  Bertram's  Buildings,  not  so  directly  under  the  churchyard  ? 
—Yes. 

8347.  Proceeding  a  little  nearer  to  the  Tyne  Bridge,  I  see  three  deaths  in  Chapman's 
Yard  ?— Yes. 

8348.  Was  that  where  we  went  down  to  a  public  privy  ?  -  Yes. 

8349.  That  was  not  so  bad,  I  think,  as  some  other  places  which  we  visited  ? — No,  it 
was  more  open  ;  but  it  is  immediately  in  connexion  with  the  privy,  and  has  in  front  a 
lai'gish  area,  in  which  there  is  generally  a  very  large  amount  of  excrementitious  matter. 

8350.  Even  at  that  time  there  was  excrementitious  matter  on  the  snow  whicb  had 
fallen  there  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours  or  less  ? — Yes. 

8351.  Then  again  going  west  of  the  Tyne  Bridge,  in  Blue  BeU  Entry  and  some  other 
entries  there  are  marked  seven  deaths,  five  on  the  south  and  two  on  the  north  side  of 
Pipewellgate.    Are  the  houses  very  confined  there .? — Very  much  so. 

8352.  All  of  them  back  to  back  ? — Yes,  and  built  into  the  bank  too. 

8353.  None  of  the  houses  in  which  those  seven  deaths  occurred  have  through  ventilation? 
— No.- 

8354.  The  chinks  between  the  fronts  of  the  houses  are  extremely  narrow,  so  that 
ventilation  is  almost  an  imjiossibility? — Yes.  I  may  mention  that  the  two  houses  in 
Blue  BeU  Entry  are  registered  lodging-houses. 

8355.  Deaths  took  place  there  ?— In  one.  I  think  that  was  the  last  case  but  one  in 
Gateshead.    They  had  been  quite  exempt  for  a  very  great  time. 

8356.  Did  you  notice  a  sensibly  less  mortality  in  the  registered  lodging-houses  which 
were  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  than  in  the  other  houses  of  about 
the  same  calibre  and  in  similar  situations  ? — I  did. 

8357.  You  could  see  the  effect  of  the  surveillance  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the 
diminution  of  the  mortality  in  the  houses  under  their  surveillance  ? — Yes. 

8358.  You  could  see  that  distinctly ? — Yes;  the  registered  lodging-houses  at  that  time 
were  not  very  crowded.  I  think  they  had  probably  only  about  half  the  number  of 
inmates  which  they  were  allowed  to  take.  At  tlie  outbreak  also  of  cholera  the  whole  of 
those  houses  were  whitewashed  from  top  to  bottom,  and  great  care  was  taken. 

8859.  (ifr.  Glephan.)  Were  not  many  out  at  the  harvest  ? — Yes. 
(Mr.  Garbutt)  Not  altogether. 

{Mr.  Superintendent  of  Police)  Those  lodging-houses  are  more  crowded  then  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year. 

8360.  (Chairman.)  Do  not  the  people  go  out  to  harvest  in  August  and  September, 
and  come  back  in  October  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  is  such  an  influx  of  strangers  during  the 
harvest,  that  the  common  lodging-houses  are  more  crowded  in  this  town  at  the  harvest 
than  at  any  otlier  time,  except  at  the  Newcastle  races. 

8361 .  ( Mr.  Batertian.)  People  passing  through  to  harvest  ? — Yes. 
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8362.  (Ghairman.)  Perhaps  there  is  sufficient  harvest  work  for  them  in  the  immediate  B.  JI.  Wilso7i,Esq. 

neighbourhood  to  cause  an  influx  into  the  town  ? — Yes  ;  and  moving  from  one  pai^t  to   

another  as  the  harvest  goes  on,  at  the  week's  end  they  can  scarcely  be  accommodated.  March  ISSi. 

8363.  {To  Mr.  Wilson.)  However,  whatever  numbers  there  may  have  been  there,  you 
could  discriminate  between  different  houses  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  mortality 
occurring  in  them,  according  as  they  had  or  had  not  been  put  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police  and  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  ? — Yes. 

8364.  I  see  here  Thompson's  Stairs,  Pitman's  Entry,  Scott's  Buildings,  Veatch's 
Buildings,  Bage's  Yard.  There  were  some  twenty-seven  deaths  there,  on  the  south  side 
of  Pipewellgate,  in  what  is  here  represented  as  occupying  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
square.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  position  of  those  places  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  others,  the  history  of  which  we  have  gone  through  ? — Thompson's  Yard  is  very 
much  confined  and  crowded. 

8365.  That  must  have  been  very  much  improved,  however,  by  the  railway  operations, 
and  must  be  very  much  better  than  before  the  railway  made  that  tremendous  breach  there  ? 
— Decidedly  so. 

8366.  The  railway  viaduct  there  is  very  high  ? — Yes. 

8367.  So  that  there  would  be  no  great  ventilation  from  east  to  west,  but  there  would 
be  ventilation  from  north  to  south  ? — But  the  height  will  not  affect  the  houses  very  much 
in  Thompson's  Yard. 

8368.  With  regard  to  Veatch's  Buildings,  there  were  nine  deaths  in  that  block  alone. 
It  seems  to  be  a  very  narrow  court,  entirely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings  ?— Yes. 

8369.  There  may  be  covered  passages  into  it  from  one  side  or  another,  but  it  is 
completely  sm-rounded  by  houses  ? — Yes. 

8370.  So  that  in  fact  it  constitutes  an  oblong  well,  in  which  may  lie  and  stagnate  any 
effluvium  which  happens  to  arise  there  ? — Yes.  Nearly  at  the  top  on  one  side  there  is  a 
sink  which  is  always  covered  with  excrementitious  matter  and  in  a  most  filthy  state. 
There  is  also  a  tripery  there  which  causes  it  to  be  very  bad,  near  the  south  end. 

8371.  Where  the  houses  ai-e  more  built  into  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

8372.  Was  the  mortality  greater  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  two  particular 
nuisances  ? — I  think  it  was. 

8373.  Of  the  nine  deaths  a  great  proportion  was  in  the  southern  or  upper  end  of  the 
yard  near  these  two  nuisances  ? — Yes. 

8374.  I  suppose  there  is  no  foecal  drainage  there? — No. 

8373.  The  ordinary  amount  of  surface  drainage  that  we  saw  ? — Yes. 

8376.  The  sink  loaded  witli  the  contents  of  kits  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes. 

8377.  How  is  the  paving  ? — It  is  only  partial.    The  houses  are  principally  new  ;  but 
they  have  a  window  and  door  at  the  one  end  only  of  each  room. 

8378.  How  is  the  scavenging  ? — It  is  not  interfered  with  at  all  in  that  respect. 

8379.  Then  the  exterior  condition  of  the  houses  there  is  as  about  as  bad  as  you  can  have 
it  ?_Yes. 

8380.  What  is  the  state  inside  1 — They  are  kept  in  middling  order. 

8381.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  tenantry? — They  are  principally  Irish. 

8382.  Of  a  worse  or  better  kind  ? — Not  of  the  worst  kind. 

8383.  How  is  the  overcrowding  ? — It  is  not  much  crowded 

8384.  Then  there  the  evils  were  pretty  much  external  to  the  houses  ? — Yes. 

8385.  The  form  of  house  construction,  back  to  back  with  others,  in  part  built  into  the 
bank,  the  want  of  ventilation,  the  want  of  paving,  and  scavenging,  and  other  circumstances  ■ 
over  which  the  habits  of  the  individual  tenants  could  have  but  little  control,  were  there 
the  main  sanitary  grievances  ? — Yes. 

8386.  I  see  five  deaths  marked  down  at  the  bottom  of  Wardman's  Stairs.    Is  there  an 
open  sewer  there  running  down  ? — -Yes. 

8387.  {Mr.  Batema7i.)  Is  tha.t  at  the  spot  where  that  open  sewer  crosses  Pipewell- 
gate ? — Yes  ;  it  is  an  open  drain  from  two  glue  manufactories,  and  there  is  frequently 
a  very  bad  smell  there. 

8388.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  stopped  up,  and  the  drainage  of  the  sewer  filling  the  street  ^ 
— ^Yes  ;  that  is  a  little  to  the  east. 

8389.  {Chairman.)  The  houses  there  are  built  back  to  back  ? — Yes. 
'8390.  And  Wardman's  Stairs  itself  is  but  a  narrow  place  ?— Yes. 

8391.  There  is  an  opening  northward  to  the  river,  so  that  they  have  fair  ventilatioxi  m 
that  direction  ? — Yes. 

8392.  But  in  other  respects  they  are  just  as  crowded  and  ill  convenienced  as  they  can 
be  ? — Very  much  so. 

8393.  There  is  no  fcecal  drainage  ? — None  whatever. 

8394.  The  surface  drainage  is  very  oftensive  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  glue  and 
other  matters  iu  it  ? — Yes. 

8395.  Is  there  much  overcrowding  in  the  houses  ? — No,  not  a  great  deal. 

8396.  Taking  then  the  whole  of  Gateshead,  you  admit  that  at  all  events  a  large 
proportion  of  the  mortality  of  Gateshead  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  vicinity  of  sanitary 
defects  of  two  classes  :  firstly,  external  circumstauces  over  which  the  individual  person  has 
no  control,  such  as  form  of  house  construction,  want  of  sewerage  and  drainage,  damp 
walls  and  cellars,  and  so  on  ;  and  secondly,  personal  habits  of  uncleanliness,  recklessness  as 
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R.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  to  emptying  the  kit  when  they  might  do  so,  and  so  on.  In  what  proportion  do  you  think 
■  that  those  two  classes  of  evils  have  affected  the  mortality  ? — I  should  think  that  both  may 

8th  March  1854.   have  contributed  a  great  deal. 

~  ■         8397.  You  think  that  the  filthy  personal  habits  have  had  a  very  considerable  influence 

as  well  as  the  unfavourable  external  circumstances  ?  —I  think  so. 

8398.  Speaking  generally  Ave  may  say  that  the  form  of  house  construction  in  the 
poorer  districts  is  decidedly  very  bad  ? — Yes. 

8399.  That  to  a  large  extent  in  the  poorer  districts  the  houses  are  built  back  to  back 
or  into  damp  banks  or  both  ? — Yes. 

8100.  With  bad  cellars?— Yes. 

8401.  And  generally  ill  ventilated  ?— Yes. 

8402.  Tliat  the  sewerage  as  respects  foccal  matters  is  entirely  wanting  in  all  the  poorer 
districts  ? — Just  so. 

8403.  That  the  drainage  for  surface  waters  exists  to  an  inadequate  degree,  and,  where 
it  exists,  exists  imperfectly,  so  that  dampness  and  all  the  evils  of  dampness  are  present  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  poorer  districts  ? — Yes. 

8404.  Do  you  know  mucli  of  the  more  recently  built  houses,  houses  which  have  been 
built  since  you  liave  been  here  ? — There  are  some  in  Nelson  Street. 

8405.  Have  you  seen  the  effect  of  tlie  surveillance  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  on  the 
jnauner  in  whicli  those  houses  are  constructed,  as  compared  with  that  in  whicli  AVilliam 
Street,  Polloclc  Street,  Ilussell  Street,  and  otlier  less  recently  constructed  houses  have  been 
erected? — I  think  that  the  arrangements  in  the  most  recent  ones  are  very  bad.  The 
cellars  in  Nelson  Street  indeed  are  much  worse  than  any  others  in  the  town ;  they  are  so 
very  dark  behind,  especially  the  back  room  ;  at  any  time  you  are  obliged  to  have  a 
candle  to  see  there. 

8406.  Nelson  Street  has  been  built  within  your  recollection  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half? -A  part  of  it. 

{Mr.  Garhutf.)  It  is  not  finished  yet ;  it  has  been  commenced  about  three  years  ago. 

8407.  {To  Mr.  Wilson.)  Have  both  sides  been  biiilt  Avithin  your  recollection  or  only 
one  side  ? — Only  part. 

8408.  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that,  iiotwithstanding  there  has  existed  here  a  Local 
Board  of  Health  having  control  of  siich  matters  since  1851,  you  think  Nelson  Street, 
especially  in  respect  of  its  cellars  and  kitchens,  has  been  erected  in  quite  as  faulty  if  not 
more  faulty  a  way  than  Pollock  Street  and  William  Street  ? — I  think  so. 

(Mr.  Garbutt.)  But  the  faulty  erections  have  not  taken  place  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  of  Health. 

8409.  {To  Mr.  Garbutt.)  The  Local  Board  of  Health  Avas  established  in  February  1 851  ? 
— But  it  did  not  come  into  operation  until  last  year  in  Gateshead.  The  bulk  of  these 
houses  Avere  already  erected  when  it  came  into  operation  in  Gateshead. 

8410.  The  Gateshead  ProA^sional  Order  constituting  the  ToAvn  Council  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  here  Avas  certainly  dated  in  February  1851  ? — Yes  ;  but  they  had  not 
full  powers  until  a  later  period. 

8411.  How  have  they  got  any  additional  powers  since  then? — I  think  their  powers 
Avere  not  confirmed  by  an  Order  in  Council  until  a  later  period. 

8412.  Yes,  the  same  year,  in  1851,  there  was  a  Public  Health  Supplemental  Act, 
confirming  the  Provisional  Order.  I  do  not  know  how  you  have  got  power  since  ? — The 
building  of  these  houses  took  place  before  the  operation  of  the  Board  of  Health.  They 
Avere  there  probably  when  that  Act  came  in  force. 

841 3.  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  cellar  parts,  Avhich  Mr.  Wilson  most 
complains  of,  Avere  built  before  that  Act  was  put  in  operation  ? — Yes,  before  the 
Act. 

8414.  [To  Mr.  Wilson.)  Do  you  remember  any  other  streets  which  have  been  built 
since  you  have  been  here  ? — Yes  ;  Trinity  Street,  which  is  south  of  Leonard  s  Court. 

8415.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  houses  there  ? — The  houses  there  are  very  good  ; 
but  they  are  not  Avell  ventilated. 

8416.  They  are  an  improvement  upon  the  previous  system  ? — Decidedly  so  ;  but  the 
streets  are  very  badly  drained  and  veiy  badly  paved. 

8417.  HoAv  long  have  they  been  completed;  or  are  they  completed? — They  are 
completed.    I  do  not  know  how  long  they  have  been  so. 

8418.  {Mr.  Glepltan.)  Is  there  any  means  of  drainage  ? — No;  none  Avhatever. 

8419.  {Chairman.)  And  the  nature  of  the  house  construction  there  is  bad,  in  respect 
of  ventilation  ? — Yes,  decidedly  bad. 

8420.  Isee  in  Nelson  Street  there  Avere  six  deaths  ? — ^Yes. 

8421.  Which,  considering  the  number  of  houses  there,  I  suppose  is  a  pretty  good 
sprinlding  ? — Yes. 

8422.  How  are  the  houses  there  ? — The  houses  are  pretty  good,  and  occupied  by 
respectable  mechanics  ;  but  the  cellais  in  many  instances  are  very  bad.  I  know  that  two 
of  those  six  deaths  occurred  in  cellars. 

8423.  Then  reverting  to  the  toAvn  at  large,  it  is  a  fact  that  generally  the  habitations 
of  the  poorer  classes  are  sadly  destitute  of  proper  domestic  arrangements — of  privies,  for 
instance  ? — Yes. 

8424.  And  of  middens  too  ? — Yes. 
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8425.  And  that  since  the  Local  Board  of  Health  came  into  operation  it  has  not  R.H.  Wilson,  Esq. 
improved  their  condition  in  that  respect  ? — I  have  not  knov^^n  of  that.   

8426.  For  a  year  and  half,  within  your  own  knowledge,  whole  districts  of  Gateshead  8th  March  1854. 
have  remained  and  still  continue  sadly  deficient  in  those  respects? — Yes.   • — 

8427-  And  you  have  not  known  of  any  landlords  or  owners  of  house  property  liaving 
been  compelled  to  put  in  any  such  ?• — No. 

8428.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  that  there  are  literally  no  public 
privies  in  the  borough  ;  how  many  may  there  be  in  the  whole  town  ? — I  do  not  knoAv  of 
any.  I  knoAV  one  or  two  which  are  used  as  such ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  are 
really  public  ;  there  is  one  in  Pipewellgate  and  one  in  Hillgate. 

8429.  That  is  to  say  they  are  privies  which  happen  to  be  used  by  the  public,  but 
Avhich  have  not  been  built  by  any  public  body  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  ? — 
No. 

{Mr.  Glepltan.)  In  one  street  a  man  got  up  in  the  night  ill  of  cholera,  and  having 
no  place  to  go  to  he  was  going  over  to  one  of  the  privies  in  Newcastle,  but  the  persons  in 
the  house  sent  him  up  stairs  to  the  kit,  and  he  died  on  the  stairs. 

8430.  {To  Mr.  Wilson^  With  regard  to  those  privies,  of  whose  existence  you  are 
aware,  have  you  found  them  at  periods  anterior  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  ? — Yes. 

8431 .  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Rawlinson's  report  that  they  ai-e  abominably  dirty,  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  people  should  not  make  use  of  them.  Is  that  correct  ? — Quite  correct. 
Some  of  the  privies,  I  believe,  ai-e  in  a  filthy  state,  even  where  people  go  to  them. 

8432.  Leaving  for  a  time  the  poorer  districts,  what  is  the  condition  in  that  one  respect 
of  the  better  classes  ;  how  are  they  supplied  with  respect  to  those  domestic  conveniences  ? 
— The  whole  of  their  houses,  I  believe,  have  privies  or  water-closets  atached  to  them. 

8433.  What  is  the  ordinary  arrangement,  privies  or  water-closets  ? — I  think  privies.  I 
cannot  speak  definitely  about  that. 

8434  We  shall  get  from  Mr.  Main  ultimately  the  number  of  water-closets  that  he 
supplies  here,  and  I  suppose  there  will  not  be  very  many  more  supplied  by  rain  water 
cisterns  or  other  cisterns  ? — I  should  think  not. 

{Mr.  Garhutt.)  In  the  more  wealthy  portions  of  Gateshead  they  could  not  have  water- 
closets  ;  there  is  no  drainage. 

{Mr.  Wilson.)  Is  there  not  some  drainage  into  the  coal  workings  ? 

{Mr.  Garhutt.)  There  are  some  which  have  Avater- closets  draining  into  the  old  coal 
workings. 

8435.  {Chairman  tc  Mr.  Wilson.)  Do  you  think  that  generally  it  is  true  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  as  it  is  on  the  ooher,  that  there  is  what  you  may  call  a  sad  neglect  in  respect  to 
these  matters,  that  people  who  ought  to  know  better  allow  privies  to  get  improperly 
full,  and  to  get  into  an  improper  state  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Garhutt.)  I  believe  that  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  emptied.  In 
the  house  where  I  lived  five  years  ago,  people  would  empty  it  without  cost ;  and  latterly 
they  have  charged  five  shillings  each  time  of  its  emptying. 

8436.  {To  Mr.  Garhutt.)  I  suppose  then  some  one  did  it  who  had  a  farm  immediately 
contiguous  ? — Yes. 

8437.  And  the  further  of  course  the  town  extends,  the   further  the  houses  are 
from  the  farms,  and  the  more  the  expense  of  cartage  the  greater  the  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

8438.  {To  Mr.  Wilson.)  Returning  to  the  poorer  districts,  we  had  at  Newcastle  some 
very  startling  information  given  to  us  as  to  the  per  centage  of  the  poor  population  which 
might  be  said  to  be  all  but  destitute  of  proper  privy  accommodation.  Have  you  ever 
entered  into  any  computation,  or  can  you  form  an  opinion  upon  that  point,  viz.,  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes  are  virtually  destitute  of  privy  accommodation  1 — 
I  sliould  think  half  at  least. 

843!3.  Do  you  think  that  the  circumstance  to  which  Mr.  Clephan  alludes,  namely,  that 
in  the  time  of  the  cholera  a  sick  man  got  up  in  Gateshead  and  intended  to  go  over  to 
Newcastle  to  relieve  himself,  has  happened  often  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could  happen  very 
frequently. 

8440.  They  would  ordinarily  have  resort  to  a  kit? — Yes. 
(Mr.  Clephan.)  He  was  a  lodger. 

(Mr.  Garhutt.)  He  must  have  been  a  stranger,  I  think. 

(Mr.  Rankin.)  He  would  not  have  done  it  if  he  had  not  been  a  stranger;  he  might 
perhaps  not  know  where  to  go  to. 

8441.  {To  Mr.  Wilson.)  However,  one  might  say,  without  overstating  the  case,  that 
one  half  of  the  poorer  population  of  Gateshead  was  all  but  destitute  of  privy  accommo- 
dation ?  —  I  think  I  could  say  that  safely. 

8442.  You  could  hardly  contemplate  such  a  state  of  things  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  lead  to  a  frightful  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  with  excremental 
exhalations  ? — Just  so. 

8443.  It  is  not  possible  under  those  circumstances,  that  the  rooms  or  the  courts  in 
which  these  people  live  should  be  sweet  and  Vv'holesome  ? — Just  so,  and  I  may  also  state 
that  very  few  even  of  the  registered  lodging  houses  have  privies  or  water-closets  ;  the 
whole  of  the  female  part  of  the  lodgers  have  to  use  a  kit. 
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M.  H.  Wilson, Esq.      8444.  I  am  speaking  mainly  of  what  I  call  Gateshead  Proper.    Of  course,  in  the  out- 

  skirts  of  the  town,  where  population  is  thinly  scattered,  one  could  hardly  expect  a  Local 

8th  March  1854.    Board  of  Health  to  interfere  very  rapidly  and  very  energetically  ;  but  speaking  of  such 

  places  as  Pipewell  Gate,  Hillg;ite,  and  places  densely  inhabited  on  either  side  of  the  High 

Street,  it  is  the  fact  that  to  this  houi-,  after  two  or  three  years'  continuance  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  even  the  registered  lodging-houses  remain  sadly  destitute  of  privy  and  ashpit 
accommodation  ? — Yes. 

8445.  And  in  fact,  considerable  districts  continue  in  a  state  which  must  inevitably  lead 
to  a  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  which  would  account  for  almost  any  virulence  of  an 
epidemic,  that  might  once  more  break  out  ?— Yes. 

8446.  Inside  the  rooms  as  well  as  outside  the  houses  ? — Just  so. 

8447.  The  habitual  use  of  kits  inside  a  room  is  hardly  compatible  Avitli  any  very  pure 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  even  supposing  it  should  be  emptied  the  very  minute  afterwards 
on  to  the  gi-ating  ?— Yes,  the  smell  in  many  of  those  houses  is  really  very  disgusting. 

8448.  When  you  go  into  the  house  you  feel,  on  this  side  of  the  water  as  on  the  other, 
that  the  sooner  you  get  out  the  better  for  yourself? — Yes. 

8449.  In  Newcastle  we  had  specific  statistics  given  us  Avith  regard  to  Sandgate.  It 
was  said,  "  Here  is  a  population  of  4,000  or  5,000  people,  of  which  nine-tenths  have  no 
"  privies."  Supposing  we  took  Pipewell  Gate,  could  you  give  us  any  notion  how  many 
privies  there  are  there  ? — I  think  three  or  four  privies.    There  are  more  in  the  self-con- 

■  tained  houses  \  but  in  the  tenemented  property  I  think  there  are  not  more  than  that. 

8450.  Excluding  the  few  self-contained  houses,  you  would  only  know  half  a  dozen 
privies  which  in  one  way  or  another  were  available  for  the  remainder  of  the  population  in 
the  tenemented  hoiises  ? — I  know  one  or  two. 

8451.  Half  a  dozen  would  be  the  outside  statement  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  nearly 
so  many  ;  there  are  onl}^  two  or  three  used  by  the  public. 

{Mr.  Scott.)  I  have  two,  myself. 
{Mr.  Wilson)  Fastened  up,  however. 

{Mr.  Scott.)  No  ;  they  were  fastened  up  in  the  time  of  cholera.  From  so  many  people 
coming  to  them,  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  clean,  I  nailed  them  up. 

8452.  {Chairman)  To  how  many  privies  in  Pipewell  Gate  do  you  think  a  poor  man 
could  by  any  means  have  resort  ? 

{Mr.  Garbutt.)  Twenty,  I  should  say ;  that  is,  not  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  lives,  but  from  one  end  of  Pipewell  Gate  to  the  other  he  might 
find  twenty  perhaps,  although  they  nominally  belong  to  certain  parties,  yet  any  person 
who  chooses  to  go  may  use  them,  particularly  along  by  the  water  side. 

{Mr.  Scott.)  For  instance,  there  is  my  own,  which  any  person  goes  to  frequently, 

8453.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Wilson.)  I  suppose  that  a  privy  in  a  tenemented  house  open  to 
aU  the  tenants  is  open  virtually  to  the  public  ? — No  ;  the  public  are  entirely  excluded. 

8454.  Is  it  locked  ? — Yes,  it  is  locked  or  fastened  up  and  they  cannot  get  to  it. 

8455.  And  the  people  who  have  a  right  to  use  it  have  a  key  ? — Yes  ;  the  only  really 
public  privy  I  ever  heard  of  in  Pipewell  Gate,  and  I  think  I  have  made  about  100 
inquiries,  is  o]ie  at  the  waterside. 

8456.  Supposing  I  were  a  labouring  man  in  Pipewell  Gate,  to  how  many  different 
privies  do  you  think  I  could,  after  a  short  acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood,  have 
access  without  exposing  myself  to  be  kicked  out  or  interfered  with  ? — I  know  of  but  one. 

8457.  If  you  were  to  say  that  I  as  one  of  2,000  or  3,000  people  living  in  Pipewell  Gate 
had  access  by  suff"erance  to  one  or  other  of  three  or  four  privies,  you  would  be  making  an 
outside  statement  of  the  matter  ? — I  think  so  ;  the  females  have  none. 

8458.  For  the  female  population  of  Pipewell  Gate  you  may  say  that  there  exist  no  privies 
at  all  ?— No. 

8459.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Taking  them  as  families  and  not  as  men  only,  there  are  no  privies  ? 
— No  ;  the  women  and  children  generally  use  kits. 

8460.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Glepltan.)  I  suppose  I  am  not  very  far  off"  in  taking  the 
population  of  Pipewell  Gate  to  between  2,000  and  3,000  ? — I  should  think  about  2,000. 

8461.  2,000  would  be  a  fair  computation? — I  think  so. 

8462.  (  To  Mr.  Wilson)  Of  course  along  Pipewell  Gate  itself  there  may  be  here  and 
there  better  houses  having  privies  of  their  own  I — Decidedly  so. 

8463.  Excluding  them,  say  excluding  one-tenth  of  the  population,  the  remaining  nine- 
tenths  of  the  2,000  inhabitants  of  Pipewell  Gate  would  be  dependent  upon  access  by 
sufferance  to  one,  two,  three  or  four  privies  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

8464.  You  have  no  doubt  of  that  ? — No. 

8465.  With  regard  to  the  paving,  the  main  thoroughfares,  that  is  to  say  High  Street, 
and  one  or  two  others  would  be  pretty  well  paved  ? — Yes. 

8466.  But  with  regard  to  other  districts  I  think  you  did  not  speak  vtry  highly,  even 
of  Victoria  Street  or  Grosvenor  Street  ?— No. 

8467.  Taking  the  lower  and  poorer  distiicts,  Leonard's  Court,  Pipewell  Gate,  Hillgate, 
Church  Walk,  Lister's  Buildings,  and  so  on,  paving  may  be  said  hardly  to  exist  ? — It  is 
very  imperfect. 

8468.  There  is  a  little  paving  here  and  there,  but  it  is  very  bad  in  many  parts  ? — 
Yes. 
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84^69.  No  practicable  amount  of  scavenage  would  get  the  filth  out  of  the  ruts  and  holes  R.  tT.  Wilson,  Esq. 
tlieve?— No.   

8470.  Generally  the  paving  of  the  town  is  very  much  neglected? — Yes.  ^th  March  1854. 

84<71.  Also  you  have  intimated  that  the  scavenage  of  these  main  thoroughfares  is  pretty  

good  ? — Yes. 

8472.  But  agairi  that  the  scavenage  of  the  lower  and  poorer  districts,  which  most 
require  it,  is  next  to  none  ? — J ust  so. 

8473.  That  people  carry  out  kits  and  dust  boxes  into  the  main  streets  for  the  scavenger's 
cart  to  take  away  in  its  passage  through  them,  but  that  anything  which  one  dirty  fellow 
chooses  to  throw  into  the  area  af  a  retired  court  jnay  remain  there  for  the  next  seven 
years  ? — The  scavengers  never  come  to  private  courts  at  all. 

8474.  In  Lister's  Buildings,  Leonard's  Court,  Bertram's  Buildings,  Victoria  Street, 
Dunn's  Buildings,  and  so  on,  have  you  frequently  within  the  last  twelve  months  noticed 
accumulations  of  refuse  ?— Yes,  verj^  large. 

8475.  Of  an  offensive  nature? — Principally  excrementitif)us  matter. 

847fi.  In  fact,  accumulations  as  concentratedly  offensive  as  you  can  well  conceive  ? — 
Just  so. 

8477.  Frequently  or  only  occasionally  ? — Frequently ;  in  many  of  those  places  such 
condition  constantly  exists. 

8478.  And  to  a  considerable  extent  ? — Yes. 

8479.  So  that  what  we  saw  will  not  have  conveyed  impressions  in  any  degree 
exaggerating  the  ordinary  state  of  the  town  ? — No. 

8480.  Again,  as  regards  the  house  construction,  there  are,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  perhaps  here  as  in  Newcastle,  yet  at  all  events  there  ai'e  some  districts  of  the  town, 
in  which  the  houses  are  very  old,  dilapidated,  and  almost  incapable  of  improvement  except 
■by  being  taken  away  and  built  up  again  ? — Yes. 

8481.  And  the  walls  of  a  great  many  of  them  being  contiguous  to  banks  are  habitually 
and  constantly  damp  ? — Yes. 

8482.  Would  you  say  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
population  here  that  they  are  downright  filthy  and  unwholesome,  and  not  fit  for  human 
liabitation  ? — I  can  say  so  very  safely. 

8483.  Of  a  considerable  proportion? — Of  a  great  number. 

8484.  That  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  tenements  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  here 
are  not  fit  for  human  habitation  1 — Almost  the  whole  of  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  are  unfit  for  such  a  purpose. 

8485.  If  we  take  the  districts  of  Victoria  Street,  of  Leonard's  Court,  Lister's  Buildings, 
Sun  Yard,  Price's  and  Dunn's  Buildings,  Church  Walk,  Bertram's  Buildings,  Veatch's 
Buildings,  and  so  on,  are  the  large  majority  of  the  tenements  there  occupied  by  the  poorer 
classes  not  fit  for  human  habitation  ? — Yes. 

8486.  You  would  admit  that  arrangements,  which  should  get  rid  of  the  kits  out  of  the 
rooms,  would  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  them  ? — Yes. 

,  8487.  That  arrangements  by  which  the  few  privies  and  ashpits  whicli  there  may  be 
should  be  more  regularly  emptied  and  cleansed  would  also  improve  their  condition  ? — 
Just  so. 

8488.  That  drainage  would  improve  the   state    of  the  courts  in  other  respects  ? 
.—Yes. 

8489.  And  that  by  whitewashing  and  purifying  these  densely  populated  abodes  you 
might  still  further  improve  them  ? — -Decidedly  so. 

8490.  Supposing  all  that  to  have  been  already  done,  do  you  believe  that  there  any  parts 
of  this  town,  which  even  aftei'  all  that  would  not  be  properly  fit  foi'  luiman  habitation  ? 
.—Yes. 

8491.  In  fact  there  are  some  parts  of  the  town  irremediably  unfit  for  humar 
habitation  ? — Just  so. 

8492.  I  suppose  that  such  parts  as  those  would  be  mainly  confined  to  Pipewell  Gate, 
and  Hillgate,  and  a  few  places  like  Leonard's  Court  and  Lister's  Buildings,  in  which  the 
form  of  house  construction  is  ii-remediably  bad  ? — Especiall}'-  in  Lister's  Buildings, 
Pipewell  Gate,  and  Hillgate. 

8493.  In  fact,  there  is  more  than  one  district  of  some  extent  in  Gateshead,  of  which 
.  you  might  say  that  it  was  almost  ii-remediably  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — Yes. 

8494.  That,  to  put  it  into  such  a  sanitary  state  as  should  authorize  them  to  expect 
immimity  from  a  constant  succession  of  virulent  epidemics,  you  must  pull  it  down  ? — 
.  Yes. 

8495.  You  said,  with  regard  to  the  common  lodging-houses,  that  you  had  seen  a 
decidedly  beneficial  effect  produced  in  them,  and  the  mortality  in  them  as  far  as  you 
could  judge,  decidedly  diminished  by  the  operations  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health? — I 
think  so. 

8496.  You  do  not  entertain  any  doubt  upon  that  subject  ? — None. 

8497-  With  regard  to  slaughter-houses,  offensive  trades,  smoke  nuisances,  and  so  on ; 
you  have  mentioned,  I  think,  certainly  more  than  one  place,  three  or  four  places  probably 
in  which  they  exist  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be  in  your  judgment  appreciably  prejudicial 
to  health?— Yes. 
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R.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.      8J?98.  Had  you  occasion  to  notice  the  state  of  St.  Mary's  cliurcliyard  previously  to  the 

  outbreak  of  cholera  ? — No. 

8tl\  March  1854.       8499.  Excepting  the  main  thoroughfares,  in  which  you  have  seen  improvements  in 

 ^ —       respect  of  paving  and  scavenging,  and  in  which  they  are  putting  down  or  preparing  to 

j,.ut  down  sewers,  have  you  known  of  any  material  improvement  in  the  sanitary  state  of 
the  town  since  you  have  become  acquainted  with  it  ? — No. 

8500.  In  the  poorer  and  worst  districts,  it  is  just  as  bad  now  as  it  ever  was,  Avithin 
your  knowledge  ? — I  think  so. 

8501.  As  to  the  question  of  the  water,  do  you  drink  "Whittle  Dean  water  ordinarily  ? 
—Yes. 

8502.  Did  you  continue  to  do  so  during  the  late  epidemic? — Occasionally. 

8503.  Did  you  notice  a  difference  between  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  to  you 
last  summer  and  the  winter  before  that,  or  the  summer  before  that  ? — Yes,  it  was  very 
different. 

8504.  It  was  bad  ?— Yes. 

8505.  To  the  ej^e  ? — It  was  very  thick  and  muddy. 

8506.  Did  you  ever  notice  anything  worse  about  it  than  that  ? — No. 

8507.  You  never  noticed  any  bad  smell  ? — No. 

8508.  Even  when  you  got  a  considerable  volume  of  water  together  in  a  bath  you  did 
not  notice  it  ? — No. 

8509.  Of  course  the  taste  would  not  have  been  nice  when  the  water  was  dirty  and 
muddy,  but  did  you  ever  notice  anything  which  may  be  called  offensive,  anything 
which  gave  you  an  idea  of  its  containing  putrid  matter? — No,  nothing. 

8510.  Then,  you  have  no  very  serious  complaint  to  make  against  the  water,  as  far  as 
your  experience  goes  ? — No. 

8511.  Do  you  think  that  the  poor  people  generally  have  an  adequate  water  supply? — 
I  think  they  are  pretty  well  supplied. 

8512.  There  are  not  many  instances  where  they  have,  as  in  Sandgate,  on  an  average 
to  travel  100  or  200  yards  to  get  water? — I  believe  that  that  is  a  very  rare  occurrence 
in  Gateshead. 

851.3.  In  most  of  these  courts,  as  I  understand,  there  is  a  standpipe? — Generally  so. 

8514.  And  not  unfi'equently  in  the  backyard  of  every  house? — Yes,  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town. 

8515.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  In  Victoria  Street,  also? — Yes. 

8516.  (chairman.)  How  is  Leonard's  Court  in  respect  of  water? — There  is  a  pump 
for  water  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  court. 

8517.  Does  it  supply  the  whole  coTirt  ? — I  think  it  does,  I  will  not  be  sure. 

8518.  In  the  courts  out  of  Leonard's  Court,  have  they  a  separate  water  supply  ? — No,  I 
think  they  are  supplied  from  the  same  pump,  though  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

8519.  How  are  they  supplied  in  Lister's  Buildings  ? — They  have  a  water  tap. 

8520.  One  ? — One  tap  for  each  part  of  the  court. 

8521.  Probably  three  then,  in  the  whole  ? — I  should  think  so. 

8522.  Then,  in  a  place  like  Sun  Yard,  do  they  have  a  tap  all  to  themselves  ? — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  should  think  they  do. 

8523.  How  would  Price's  Buildings,  and  Dunn's  Buildings  be  supplied  with  respect  to 
water  ? — They  have  two  or  three  taps  throughout  the  yard. 

8524.  There  are  very  few  houses  in  the  town,  I  suppose,  in  which  they  have  a  supply 
within  the  houses  ? — Very  few. 

8525.  A  man  who  lives  on  the  third  storey  must  go  up  and  down  three  pair  of  stairs 
for  every  drop  of  water  he  wants  ? — Yes. 

8526.  Both  clean  to  get  and  dirty  to  empty  ? — Yes. 

8527.  In  Bertram's  Buildings  and  Veatch's  Buildings  is  it  the  same  kind  of  thing  ? — 
In  Bertram's  Buildings  they  have  to  come  out  into  the  street ;  but  in  Veatch's  Buildings 
I  think  the  standpipe  is  in  the  court. 

8528.  In  Bertram's  Buildings  they  must  come  down  into  Hillgate  ? — Yes. 

8529.  They  would  have  to  come  down  a  certain  number  of  stairs  and  to  traverse  the 
court  into  the  bargain  ?  — Yes. 

8530.  Of  course  that  would  deter  people  in  wet  and  cold  weather  and  so  on  from 
getting  as  much  water  as  they  ought  to  want  ? — Yes. 

8531.  Upon  the  whole  then,  as  compared  with  Newcastle  at  all  events,  the  poorer 
population  of  Gateshead  seem  to  be  pretty  well  supplied  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about 
Newcastle,  but  I  think  in  Gateshead  they  are  pretty  well  supplied  with  water. 

8532.  {Mr.  Bateraan.)  That  is  to  say  they  may  have  it  if  they  choose  to  go  for  it  ? — 
Yes,  and  it  is  open  for  them. 

8533.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  well  and  spring  water  here  ? — I  do 
of  the  one  opposite  Mulgrave  Terrace. 

8534.  Habitually  or  only  occasionally  ? — Occasionally. 

8535.  Did  you  ever  notice  anything  peculiar  about  the  weU  water  last  year  ? — No  ;  it 
was  not  very  good  during  the  cholera  time. 

8536.  You  do  not  know  of  anything  like  what  has  been  stated  to  us  with  regard  to 
some  springs  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  viz.,  that  springs  ordinarily  bright  and 
sparkling  became  offensive  in  the  cholera  time  ? — No,  I  did  not  notice  that. 
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8537.  Ordinarily  I  believe  the  Whittle  Dean  water  is  good  and  satisfactory  ; — Y^s.       R.  11.  Wilson,  Esq 

8538.  It  is  a  little  hard  ?— Yes.   

8539.  Are  the  public  baths  and  washhouses  now  in  operation? — They  are  being  erected.    8tli  Mareli  1854. 

8540.  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  which  the  impurity  of  the  

water  may  have  had  upon  a  bowel  epidemic  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  predispose 

tlie  public  generally  to  diarrhtiea  and  make  tliem  moi'e  susceptible  to  the  cholera  poison. 

8541.  (il/r.  Glepltan)  Cannot  you  illustrate,  by  the  instance  of  New  Gatesliead,  that 
the  water  made  no  difference  at  all ;  all  the  people  used  Whittle  Dean  water  ? — I  thinlc 
they  all  used  Whittle  Dean  water. 

8542.  Were  all  the  people  in  New  Gateshead  affected  by  the  epidemic  ? — No. 

8543.  (Chairman.)  Did  dysentery  prevail  here  much  in  July  and  August  ? — No;  in 
October  and  November  it  did. 

8544.  What  do  you  know  about  New  Gateshead  ? — It  consists  of  two  clamps  of 
buildings. 

8545.  Confining  your  attention  firstly  to  the  clump  in  Avhich  the  great  mortality 
occurred,  those  seem  to  be  houses  each  having  a  small  back  3'ard  ? — Yes. 

8546.  Existing  as  a  single  row  except  for  one  half  of  the  length  ? — Yes. 

8547.  Comparatively  open? — Yes. 

8548.  Entirely  surrounded  by  country  ? — Just  so. 

8549.  And  therefore  presenting  certain  favourable  features.  There  is  no  sewerage 
there  of  course  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  well  sewered  there  ;  tliey  have  water-closets  and  drains. 

8550.  Where  do  they  drain  into? — There  is  a  large  sewer  there. 

8551.  (i/r.  Batema7i.)  It  runs  down  from  New  Gateshead  to  tlie  Tyne  ? — Yes, 

8552.  {Mr.  Glephan.)  A  private  one  ? — Yes. 

8553.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Clephan.)  As  you  put  the  case,  the  part  where  there  was  no 
mortality  was  supplied  with  AVhittle  Dean  water? — Both  parts  were  sujjplied  Avitli 
Whittle  Dean  water  ;  but  the  one  part  was  free  from  sickness,  and  the  other  part  had 
great  sickness  and  great  mortality;  therefore  the  V/hittle  Dean  water  could  have  had  ■ 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

8554.  (To  Mr.  Wilson.)  1  see  in  the  one  block  of  New  Gateshead  three  cases  apparently, 
in  each  of  which  two  individuals  died  in  a  single  house  ? — Yes. 

8555.  Did  you  attend  any  of  these  thirteen  cases? — -I  attended  the  major  part  of  them. 

8556.  If  the  houses  are  sewered  of  course  they  are  well  drained  also  ? — They  are  well 
drained,  and  I  think  the  drains  are  all  trapped. 

8557.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Are  the  houses  of  the  same  character  ? — No ;  the  houses  that 
were  free  from  disease  are  not  tenemented  ;  they  had  not  a  single  death  from  cholera. 
The  one  death  that  is  put  down  there  was  from  diarrhoea.  It  occurred  at  a  late 
period  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  brought  there, 

8558.  An  imported  case  ? — Yes. 

8559.  (Chairman.)  The  houses,  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  which  no  mortality  occurred 
were  occupied  as  self-contained  houses  ? — -Yes. 

8560.  With  little  gardens  and  yards  both  in  front  and  behind  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  well 
drained  also. 

8561.  They  are  more  open  in  one  respect  than  the  others,  and  again  in  another  respect 
they  are  less  open  ? — Both  parts  are  very  open. 

8562.  Both  parts  are  sufficiently  open,  you  think  ? — Yes.    Those  houses  whicli  were 
exem])ted  had  privies. 

8563.  (Mr.  Bateonan.)  And  the  others  had  v/ater-closets  ? — Yes. 

8564.  And  trapped  drains  ? — Yes,  both  had  trapped  drains. 

8565.  (Chairman.)  How  did  these  trapped  drains  answer  ;  did  you  ever  smell  anything 
offensive  ? — The  drains  are  outside  in  the  yards. 

8566.  At  the  back  of  the  houses  ? — Yes.    I  did  not  find  any  offensive  smell  at  all. 

8567.  They  are  external  water-closets? — Yes. 

8568.  Supposing  that  the  traps  of  those  water-closets  did  not  answer  well,  still  the 
exhalations  would  not  have  got  into  the  house  directly  ? — No. 

8569.  It  would  get  into  the  atmosphere  and  into  the  yard,  and  so  come  in  a  diluted 
state  only  into  the  house  ? — Just  so. 

8570.  What  circumstances  do  you  know  of  tending  to  explain  this  difference  of 
mortality,  except  that  the  one  set  of  houses  was  occupied  as  tenemented  houses,  and  the 
other  as  self-contained  houses?- — The  self-contained  houses  are  occupied  by  very 
respectable  mechanics,  and  the  houses  themselves  are  very  well  ventilated. 

8571.  (Mr.  Clephan.)  They  are  called   draught}^  ?— They  are  called  draughty  in 
consequence  of  liaving  so  much  ventilation, 

8572.  (ChaArman.)  In  the  block  where  the  mortality  occurred  how  are  they 
ordinarily  let ;  does  each  tenant  occupy  one  room  or  two  rooms  ? — One  or  two  rooms. 

8573.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Are  they  equally  well  ventilated? — They  aie  not  Avell  venti- 
lated.   They  are  erected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  free  admission  of  air. 

8574.  (Chairman.)  Have  tliey  not  through  ventilation? — No. 

8575.  Have   they    thorough   ventilation   in  the  other  case? — Yes;   they  are  well 
ventilated. 

8576.  With  regard  to  these  houses  where  the  mortality  occurred,  you  have  said  that 
they  were  badly  constructed,  so  as  to  prevent  adequate  ventilation  1 — Yes. 
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Ji.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.      8577.  Whereas  the  other  block  of  houses  which  were  exempt  from  cholera  were  much 

  better  ventilated  ? — Yes  ;  and  one  block  consisted  of  tenemented  houses,  a  whole  family 

8th  March  1854.    occupying  a  single,  or  at  most  two  rooms  ;  whereas  in  the  other  each  family  occupied  a 
  whole  house  containing  at  least  three  or  four  rooms. 

8578.  I  see  from  this  plan  of  Mr.  Clephan's  and  the  references  on  it  that  the  amount 
of  overcrowding  was  nothing  very  startling  however  ? — No. 

8579.  The  number  of  people  present  in  one  house  seems  to  have  been  22,  four  families 
in  six  rooms  ? — -Yes. 

8580.  There  there  were  two  deaths  from  cholera,  and  I  see  at  the  corner  house,  wliich 
has  no  back  ventilation  apparently,  and  where  there  were  27  persons,  there  was  no  death 
at  all  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  back  ventilation  there  also  ;  they  have  a  gallery  outside. 

8581.  I  see  there  are  five  houses,  each  holding  17  persons,  in  only  one  of  which  was 
there  a  single  death? — Yes. 

8582.  Then  there  wag  one  house  occupied  by  20  persons,  another  by  32  persons,  and 
another  by  1 9  persons,  in  which  there  was  no  mortality  at  all  ? — There  was  one  death 
from  cholera,  I  believe,  in  the  house  containing  -32  persons. 

8583.  {Mr.  Gleplian)  Do  you  know  that  those  houses  were  built  by  a  gentleman  who, 
when  he  built  them,  thought  that  he  was  building  a  better  class  of  houses,  and  reaU}^ 
wished  to  place  the  working  people  in  a  better  condition  than  ordinarily  they  could 
occupy  at  Gateshead  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

8584.  And  tliat  he  was  at  the  expense  of  making  a  large  drain  down  to  the  river,  in 
order  that  the}^  might  have  a  good  drainage  and  water-closets  ? — Yes. 

8585.  And  the  other  houses  had  privies  because  there  was  no  drain  when  they  were 
built  ?— Yes. 

8586.  But  they  were  built  with  very  small  ash-pits,  that  tlie  tenants  might  be  com- 
pelled to  empty  them  at  short  intervals  ? — Yes. 

8587.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  The  difference  in  the  two  cases  is  that  there  were  26  houses  in 
the  nortli  block  of  New  Gateshead  and  417  persons,  and  21  houses  (two  of  them  un- 
occupied) in  the  other  block  and  1.30  persons  only? — Yes.  The  small  rooms  upstairs  in 
the  north  block  are  not  ventilated  ;  there  is  a  window  and  a  door  at  one  end,  and  no  fire- 
place, and  the  bed  is  in  the  opposite  corner,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  air  to  get  into  it. 

8588.  (Ghairman.)  Therefore  I  am  to  understand  you,  I  not  having  been  on  the  spot, 
that  the  ventilation  of  these  houses  where  the  mortality  occuri'ed  was  very  bad  ? — Not 
very  bad,  but  not  so  perfect  nearly  as  in  the  other  case. 

8589.  The  rooms  are  cul  de  sacs?- — ^The  bed-room  is  so,  but  the  larger  or  day-room  has 
a  window  in  front  and.  a  door  behind.  Downstairs  again,  where  the  tenants  have  only 
one  room,  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  window  and  door  are  also  in  front. 

8590.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  greater  amount  of  mortality  occurred  upstairs  or 
downstairs  ? — I  do  not  tliink  it  was  greatei"  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

8591.  There  was  no  material  difference  ? — No. 

8592.  (Mr.  Bcdeman.)  Then  the  difference  of  circumstances  appears  to  be  this,  that  in  the 
one  case  they  are  self-contained  houses,  occupied  by  one  family  and  having  privies  ? — Yes. 

8593.  Better  ventilated  also  ? — Yes,  and  inhabited  by  a  higher  class  of  mechanics  too, 
I  believe, 

8594.  Who  used  Whittle  Dean  water  ?— Yes.  . 

8595.  And  the  others  are  let  off  in  tenements,  occupied  by  several  families,  not  so  well 
ventilated,  having  water-closets,  and  using  Whittle  Dean  water  ? — Yes. 

8596.  Therefore  Whittle  Dean  water  could  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  question,  you 
think  ?— No. 

8597.  {Mr.  Glephan.)  In  addition  to  the  mortality  there,  was  there  great  sickness  in  that 
northern  block  of  houses  ? — Yes,  very  much  more  sickness  in  that  block  than  in  the  other, 

8598.  {Ghairman.)  When  you  went  into  these  houses  was  there  any  obvious  vitiation 
of  the  atmosphere  ? — In  the  bed-rooms  there  was  especially.  The  bed-rooms  were 
exceedingly  close  and  very  disagreeable. 

8599.  When  you  went  into  the  room  you  felt  it  ? — Very  badly  indeed. 

8600.  Supposing  you  had  not  had  the  instance  of  this  exempted  block  of  houses  near 
to  contrast  with  it,  would  the  amount  of  mortality  in  the  other  block  have  astonished 
you  from  what  you  knew  of  it  ? — I  should  have  felt  rather  surprised,  considering  the 
good  drainage. 

8601.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  How  do  you  make  the  analysis  of  the  circumstances  of  these 
houses  coincide  with  the  opinion  which  you  expressed  a  short  time  since,  that  you  thought 
that  the  use  of  the  Whittle  Dean  water  would  rather  induce  disease  during  that  time  ? 
— I  think  it  would. 

8602.  But  here  is  a  case  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  block  of  houses  using  Whittle 
Dean  water  do  not  appear  to  have  been  affected  ? — None  with  cholera  ;  they  did,  however, 
suff'er  slightly  from  diarrhoea,  but  not  so  much  as  the  others  ;  and  they  were  under  very 
careful  medical  surveillance  the  whole  of  the  time. 

8603.  I  understand  you  also  to  say  that  there  was  less  sickness  there,  comparing  that 
block  of  houses  with  the  rest  of  the  district  ?  — Much  less  sickness. 

8604.  {Ghairman.)  There  were,  in  fact,  thirteen  deaths  from  cholera  in  a  population  of 
417  ;  that  would  be  one  in  thirty-two.    However,  the  ventilation  was  decidedly  bad, 
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ti^ere  was  a  certain  amount  of  overcrowding,  and  tlie  population  was  of  a  rather  lower  Ji.  II.  Wilson,  Esq. 
class  and  their  habits  not  so  favourable  as  in  the  other  block? — -Yes.   

8605.  There  is  an  appreciable  distinction  between  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  two  Sth  March  1854. 
blocks,  although  not  so  great  apparently  as  the  difference  in  the  mortality? — Yes.  •  

8606.  Do  you  know  any  other  case  equally  striking  with  that? — No. 

8607.  That  is  probably  the  most  startling  case  which  you  came  across  in  Gateshead  ?  , 
—Yes. 

8608.  The  impression  derivable  from  those  facts  rather  goes  to  confirm  an  idea  of  my 
own,  viz.,  that  overcrowding  and  the  want  of  ventilation  is  habitually  a  more  directly 
serious  evil  than  the  want  of  adequate  drainage  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Glephan.)  I  quite  think  so.  I  think  almost  the  whole  facts  of  the  epidemic  will 
go  to  that  conclusion.  Overcrowding  and  the  want  of  ventilation,  I  think,  are  the  most 
powerful  causes. 

8609.  (Chairman.)  Dr.  Jollie,  I  think,  expressed  an  opinion  coinciding  with  that,  viz., 
that  on  the  whole  he  thought  the  greatest  sanitary  evil  probably  was  overcrowding  ? — 
(Mr.  Wilson.)  Yes,  it  is  so. 

8610.  Would  your  opinion  also  concur  with  that  which  regards  overcrowding  and 
the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  by  overcrowding  as  the  most  serious  of  sanitary  evils  ? 
—Yes. 

8611.  Upon  that  assumption,  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  the  vitiation  of  the 
atmosphere  by  overcrowding  is  the  worst  predisposing  cause,  the  facts  of  the  case  of  New 
Gateshead  are  not  so  unintelligible  as  they  might  otherwise  be  ? — No. 

8612.  And  you  would  be  almost  disposed  to  accept  that  explanation  to  a  certain 
extent  ? — That  is  almost  the  only  one  which  you  can  accept. 

8613.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  which  we  can  investigate,  j^resenting  anything 
like  the  same  features  as  New  Gateshead  ? — No,  I  may  mention  the  particular  exemption 
of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  from  cholera ;  we  had  not  one  case  of  cholera  there. 

8614.  Where  is  the  workhouse  ? — It  is  situated  on  the  high  ground  upon  the  hills.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  on  the  map  before  you. 

8615.  What  was  the  number  of  inmates  ? — I  think  about  160  or  170. 

8616.  What  would  the  workhouse  properly  hold  ? — (Mr.  Garbutt.)  220. 

8617.  (To  Mr.  Wilson.)  Then  it  was -anything  but  overcrowded? — There  was  not  much 
overcrowding. 

8618.  How  many  do  you  think  it  would  hold  properly,  with  a  due  regard  to  ventila- 
tion ? — I  have  not  considered  that  question  ;  but  we  had  a  less  number  of  inmates  at  that 
time  than  we  had  had  for  some  time  prior. 

8619.  Then  you  were  not  so  crowded  as  usual  ? — No. 

8620.  Had  you  much  diarrhoea  ? — We  had  some  diarrhoea,  but  it  was  generally  taken 
at  the  commencement  and  conquered. 

8621.  It  was  not  very  extensive  ? — No. 

8622.  Out  of  your  160  people,  how  many  cases  did  you  have  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  so  many 
shght  cases  occurred  merely  from  fear  that  it  is  difficult  to  sa}'. 

8623.  Had  you  any  severe  cases  of  diarrhoea  ? — No,  it  was  always  checked  at  the 
commencement.  There  was  plenty  of  medicine  on  the  spot,  and  one  of  the  outbuildings 
was  made  into  a  hospital. 

8624*.  You  had  nothing  severe  even  in  the  form  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  ? — No. 

8625.  The  workhouse  is  well  away  from  the  rest  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

8626.  Is  the  ventilation  good  ? — Not  very  good  ;  the  rooms  are  low. 

8627.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  But  the  situation  is  airy  ? — Very  airy. 

8628.  (Chairman.)  Under  favourable  circumstances,  then,  supposing  cholei'a  were  to 
return  here  in  1854,  and  you  not  to  be  overcrowded  in  the  workhouse,  I  suppose  you 

would  look  forward  to  obtaining,  at  all  events,  a  comparative  immunity  again  ?  I  should 

entertain  some  anxiety  with  regard  to  it,  considering  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  workhouse.    Many  of  them  are  broken-down  in  constitution. 

8629.  Apart,  however,  from  the  personal  characters  and  the  damaged  constitutions  of 
the  people,  you  would  look  forward  to  a  comparative  immunity?— I  should. 

8630.  (Mr.  Glephan.)  Was  there  cholera  in  the  workhouse  in  1849  ? — I  cannot  say. 
{Mr.  Garbutt.)  I  think  not  in  the  workhouse.    Persons  affected  were  carried  there. 

8631.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Wilson.)  Do  you  doubt  that  cholera  in  so  far  follows  the  laws 
of  other  ordinary  epidemics,  such  as  typhus,  that  you  may  expect  the  same  immunity 
from  cholera  under  proper  sanitary  arrangements  which  we  obtain  in  respect  of  typhus 
by  proper  sanitary  arrangements  in  prisons  and  workhouses,  and  so  on  ? — J  tliiuk  so. 

8632.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  it  ? — None  at  all. 

8633.  There  is  no  doubt  something  peculiar  as  to  the  origin  of  cholera.    We  do  not 
seem  to  breed  it  on  the  spot  as  we  do  typhus  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
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863-k  But  after  it  lias  made  its  appearance,  you  can  arrest  it  in  the  form  o  diarrlioea 
and  you  can  prevent  its  development  into  a  fatal  form  as  completely  as  you  can  tj^phus 
by  proper  arrangements  as  to  diet  and  sanitary  conditions  ? — Just  so. 

8635.  {Mr.  Glephan.)  Is  it  contagioiis  ? — -I  tliink  so. 

S636.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  In  that  opinion  you  differ  from  a  considerable  number  of  your 
professional  brethren,  do  you  not  ?— There  is  a  division  in  the  profession. 

8637.  {Mr.  Clephan.)  You  do  not  mean  that  it  depends  upon  contagion  for  its  trans- 
mission altogether  ? — No,  by  no  means. 

8638.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  believe  that  it  may  be  conveyed  from  person  to  person, 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  conveyed  not  having  lived  in  the  same  air  as  the  person  who 
caught  it  ? — I  think  so. 

8639.  {Chairman.)  Taking  this  case  :  Supposing  I  inhabit  a  very  unhealthy  district 
and  there  catch  it,  and  with  the  disease  upon  me  go  and  stay  with  a  friend  of  mine  who 
lives  in  a  model  house  in  a  healthy  district,  do  you  think  that  he  or  any  of  his  family 
would  be  likely  to  take  it  ? —  I  should  think  they  would  not  be  very  much  predisposed  to 
it  ;  but  if  they  Avere  predisposed  to  cholera,  they  would  easily  take  it.  You  must  take 
the  poison  with  you ;  they  would  not  have  it  unless  you  took  the  poison,  even  if  they 
were  predisposed. 

8640.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  put  in  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
vai'ious  localities  in  the  northern  district  of  the  Gateshead  Union.  I  think  v.'e  have  antici- 
pated by  our  questions  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  in  this  report  ? — I  tloink  about  the 
whole  of  it. 

8641.  You  put  in  this  report  and  this  table,  liOAvever,  for  us  to  make  such  use  of  as  on 
re-perusal  of  yoiu'  evidence  may  seem  to  be  requisite  ? — I  do  so. 

8642.  Does  any  other  point  occur  to  yourself  on  which  we  have  not  elicited  your 
opinion  ? — I  may  mention  that  the  first  case  of  cholera  which  I  had  was  on  the  4th  of 
September.  On  the  Sunday,  the  day  following,  the  inspector  of  nuisances  was  most 
willing  to  adopt  wliatever  system  for  cleansing  the  parts  of  the  town  I  might  advise. 

8643.  At  the  moment  the  epidemic  came  upon  you  the  authorities  no  doubt  acted  most 
vigorously  and  energetically  to  meet  the  thing  ? — Yes  ;  and  commenced  whitewasliing 
and  supplying  lime  to  whitewash  the  premises. 

8644.  In  stating  that  I  suppose  you  would  also  be  of  ojnnion  that  no  amount  of  energy 
displaj'ed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  the  epidemic  is  upon  you,  will  compensate 
for  any  degree  of  negligence  that  may  have  been  shown  in  preventing  the  advent  of  it 
— It  Avill  not  compensate  for  it. 

8645.  They  were  energetic  in  endeavouring  to  ciu-e,  but  were  unable  to  remedy  the 
want  of  previous  prevention  ?— Yes. 

8646.  I  suppose  you  entertain  no  doubt  upon  the  subject  of  the  efiicacy  of  house-to- 
house  visitation  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

8647.  Would  you  like  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Health 
officers  ? — No. 

8648.  Do  you  think  you  have  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  efforts  of  the 
oflicers  sent  down  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  ? — No. 

8649.  You  were  perfectly  satisfied  ? — Perfectly  so. 

8650.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  of  them  on  this  side  of  the  water  ?  —  The 
General  Board  of  Health  had  not  much  to  do  in  Gateshead. 

8651.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Had  they  anything  to  do  materially  with  Gateshead? — At  first 
Mr.  Grainger  visited  us,  and  he  gave  us  very  excellent  advice,  wluch  we  were  very 
anxious  to  carry  out  ;  that  was  in  the  house-to-house  visitation, 

8652.  After  that  did  he  very  much  interfere  with  your  proceedings  ? — Not  afterwards. 

8653.  {GhaArman.)  You  were  left  to  manage  for  yourselves  ? — Yes. 


The  follovjing  is  the  Re2)ort  by  Mr.  Wilson,  alluded  to  in  his  evidence  foregoing : 

Eeport  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  various  localities  in  the  Northern  District  of 
the  Gateshead  Union,  where  Cholera  diiring  the  late  very  fatal  epidemic  prevailed. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  the  choleia,  1  divided  the  district  into  seven  sub-districts, 

viz. : 

1.  Pipewellgate. 

2.  Hillgate. 

3.  Barn  Close. 

4.  Oakwellgate. 

5.  Eastern  or  South  Shore. 

6.  Durham  Road  (west  side  of  High  Street). 

7.  Sunderland  Road  (east  side  of  High  Street). 
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To  each  of  these  a  medical  visitor  Avas  appointed,  Avhose  duties  were  to  go  from  house  //.  Wiho7i,Esq. 

to  house,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  inmates ;  to  treat  all  cases  of   

simple  diarrhoea,  and  at  once  to  report  to  me  every  case  of  approaching  cholera  or  cholera  ;  8th  March.  1854. 

and  I  am  enabled  from  my  daily  and  nightly  visitations  to  these  several  localities,  to   — 

draw  up  a  brief  account  of  their  sanitary  condition,  and  thus  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  causes  which  predisposed  the  inhabitants  to  the  outbreak. 

As  could  have  been  predicted,  the  epidemic  has  chiefly  been  confined  to  those  places 
where  the  most  defective  drainage  and  ventilation  and  the  greatest  overcrowding  have 
prevailed. 

In  Pipetvellgate  and  Hillgate  the  disease  has  been  most  rife  and  fatal ;  and  to  detect 
the  reason  of  this  but  a  cursory  consideration  is  required.  These  streets  are  very  narrow 
and  ill  paved  ;  and  passing  off  from  them  at  right  angles  are  numerous  very  close  and 
confined  alleys  and  courts.  On  the  north  side  of  these  streets,  the  alleys  open  upon  the 
river,  but  on  the  south  they  are  built  against  the  bankside  ;  consequently  their  A\^alls  are 
always  in  a  damp  state  ;  ventilation  and  drainage  are  almost  Avholly  neglected  ;  the 
whole  of  the  dirty  water  and  general  refuse  from  the  houses  on  the  bank  on  the  south 
of  PipcAvellgate  runs  down  openly  into  this  street,  and  here  again,  openly  for  some 
distance,  until  it  can  escape  into  the  river  by  some  other  narrow  alley.  And  not  only 
does  the  refuse  from  these  dwelling-houses  drain  into  PipcAvellgate  and  HiUgate,  but  also 
the  most  filthy  and  noxious  washings  from  triperies,  and  A^ery  oft'ensively  smelling  fluids 
from  glue  manufactories  and  a  fellmongery ;  so  that,  in  truth,  those  two  streets  are  in 
themselves  little  better  than  open  sewers,  Avhile  in  many  of  the  alleys  leading  from  them 
to  the  river  large  collections  of  decaying  vegetable  and  Imman  excrementitious  matter 
may  ahvaj's  be  found.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  PipeAvellgate,  for  Hillgate  cari  boast 
of  having  a  few  gratings  in  it  to  drain  oflf  fluids. 

In  these  sub-districts  there  are  no  Avater-closets,  and  but  very  feAV  privies,  and  these 
are  for  the  most  part  so  filthy  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  The  female  part  of  the  inhaldtants 
and  children  are  compelled  to  obey  the  necessities  of  life  in  their  oAvn  dwellings,  Avluch 
usually  consist  each  of  a  single  room,  and  the  refuse  is  allowed  to  drain  openly  into  tlie 
narrow  streets  beloAv,  or  else  is  throAvn  upon  the  open  bank,  Avhereby  the  atmosphere  is 
constantly  and  very  liberally  supplied  Avith  the  most  pestiferous  eflluvia. 

OvercroAvding  prcA^ails,  and  in  some  cases  to  an  extent  almost  incredible.  For  instance, 
in  Pitman's  Entry,  Pipewellgate,  is  to  be  found  a  room  about  12  feet  square,  in  which 
exist  twelve  human  beings,  Avho  gain  a  living  by  gathering  coals  and  firewood  out  of  the 
river  at  loAV  water ;  and  this  apology  for  a  dAvelling  serves  as  a  store  for  large  quantities 
of  these  wet  materials,  as  well  as  the  abode  of  these  tAveh^e  miserable  beino-s. 

Registered  lodging-houses  have  been  but  lightly  visited  Avith  the  disease. 

The  Barn  Close  District  consists  of  a  number  of  streets  of  but  recent  erection, 
Brunswick,  Mulgrave,  Ocean,  Russell  Terraces  ;  Melbourne,  Grosvenor,  Victoria,  AVilliam, 
and  Pollock  Streets.  The  houses  are  principally  tAvo  storied.  Man}^  luwe  cellar  rooms, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  tenemented,  though  erected  for  occupation  as  single  dwelline's. 
The  cellars  are  generally  occupied  by  the  very  poor,  including  many  Irish.  Each  liouse 
has  a  flagged  back  yard,  in  Avhicli  is  a  Avater  tap,  sink  for  dirty  AA^ater,  privy,  and  asli-pit. 
Sewerage  is  very  incomplete,  and  the  streets  are  for  the  most  pait  either  partially  paA^ed 
or  not  at  all.    The  back  yards  are  in  most  instances  clean  and  orderly. 

In  Grosvenor  and  Victoria  Streets  the  cellars  are  approached  from  the  back  yards  by 
outside  stone  steps.  At  the  foot  of  each  flight  is  a  small  grate  in  connection  Avith  a  drain, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  oflT  any  Avater  that  may  here  collect.  But  these  drains  ai-e  so 
imperfect  as  to  permit  a  back  flow  of  dirty  and  polluted  water,  which  giA^es  off'  most 
offensive  and  pernicious  effluA^a  at  the  very  thresholds  of  the  dwellings. 

In  BrunsAvick  Terrace,  at  the  loAver  or  north  end,  the  yards  are  completely  boxed  in. 
Indeed,  a  back  flagged  room  forms  the  yard,  in  which  is  a  privy,  ash-pit,  water-tap,  and 
untrapped  sink  ;  and  immediately  above  there  is  a  room,  forming  in  some  cases  the  sole 
dwelling  for  a  family. 

The  first  case  of  cholera  in  the  epidemic  of  1853  occurred  in  Victoria  Street,  and  the 
victims  of  that  justly  dreaded  disease  in  this  sub-district  were  chiefly  amongst  the 
occupants  of  the  cellars  there.  The  imperfect  drainage,  the  privy  collections,  and  tlie 
contiguity  of  the  houses  of  this  sub-district,  (both  of  the  better  and  tenemented  class,) 
killing-shops,  and  other  generators  of  foul  eflluvia  open  to  our  view  powerful  predisposing 
causes  to  disease  generally  ;  and  that  cholera  should  seize  upon  some  of  the  occupants  o 
these  houses  for  its  A-ictims  need  excite  but  little  surprise. 

The  Oakivellgate  District  comprehends  that  part  of  the  toAvn  extending  from  Cannon 
Street  to  OakweUgate  Chare,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  High  Street.  It  includes 
Garden  Street,  OakweUgate  Chare,  and  the  courts,  &c.,  east  of  OakAvellgate  Street. 
Here  also  the  disease  has  been  most  rife,  and  here,  as  in  the  other  mentioned  districts,  it 
has  chiefly  prevailed  in  the  numerous  confined  and  dirty  courts.  Some  of  the  courts  are 
clean  and  well  kept ;  and  as  an  example  of  this,  Woolston's  Yard  may  be  named  ;  but 
this  is  hemmed  in  by  numerous  buildings  and  other  courts  but  inditferently  maintained,  ' 
by  far  the  majority  of  them  being  ill  paved  and  drained,  and  badly  ventilated.  There 
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  mentioned  as  a  place  where  not  only  cholera  but  disease  generally  luxuriates,  and  the 

8th  Marcii  1854.   filthy  privy  and  ashpit,  bad  drain,  and  crowded  rooms,  will  immediately  account  for  this. 

 '      Oakwellgate  Lane  is  a  dirty,  narrow,  badly  and  partially  paved  lane,  with  tenemented 

houses.  There  are  no  privies  nor  middens.  The  dirty  water  is  thrown  into  a  channel  in 
front  of  the  houses,  and  from  the  uneven  state  of  the  surface,  it  escapes  but  by  evaporation. 
The  houses  are  also  frequently  damp  and  overcrowded. 

Sunderland  Road  District  comprehends  the  east  side  of  High  Street  from  Oakwellgate 
Chare  southwards,  and  consists  chiefly  of  courts  and  narrow  lanes  leading  therefrom. 

Union  Lane  and  Leonard's  Coui-t  deserve  particular  notice.  In  the  former  the  houses, 
which  are  all  tenemented,  occupy  one  side  of  the  lane,  and  two  or  three  yards  in  their 
front  is  a  high  wall,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  are  several  openings,  serving  for  the  passage 
of  ford  liquids  and  solids  from  the  houses  on  the  other  side  the  wall.  These  deposit 
themselves  before  the  doors  and  windows  in  Union  Lane,  much  to  the  annoyance  and 
^  injury  of  the  inhabitants,  who  bitterly  complain  of  the  nuisance.    Drainage  is  very 

imperfect,  and  privy  accommodation  altogether  wanting. 

It  will  be  difiicult  indeed  to  find  words  to  describe  the  condition  of  Leonard's  Court. 
It  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  blind  court  (a  cid  de  sac).  It  is  unpaved  and  undrained. 
The  surface  is  very  uneven,  and  retains  not  only  the  whole  of  the  dirty  water  from  the 
houses  fronting  the  court,  but  also  much  foul  matter  of  other  kinds,  which  is  everywhere 
scattered  about.  Narrow  and  filthy  passages  lead  to  close,  confined,  and  unpaved  back 
yards,  where  the  whole  surface  is  completely  covered  by  the  polluting  filth.  A  privy  may 
be  seen  literally  flooded  with  liquid  ordure,  and  in  some  the  total  absence  of  anything 
like  drainage  causes  water  to  be  retained  until  it  becomes  green  with  vegetation,  and  over 
which  you  have  to  pass  upon  stepping-stones  before  you  can  reach  the  habitations. 
Everywhere  you  are  assailed  with  most  ofiensive  odours.  The  occupants  of  these  houses 
are  almost  wholly  poor  Irish,  and  when  I  say  that  their  habits  generally  (as  is  to  be 
expected)  are  in  keeping  with  the  place,  some  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the  internal 
condition  of  the  dwellings.  Cholera  here  made  sad  havoc,  and  now  fever  claims  its  turn. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  constant  and  favourite  haunt  of  disease.  AU  trace  of  superficial  cleansing 
which  this  place  underwent,  on  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  September,  is  now  about  lost 
sight  of,  and  things  are  again  assuming  their  wonted  appearance.  In  this  district  are 
also  several  new  streets,  which  are  totally  unpaved  and  undrained.  These  may  be 
described  as  being  bounded  by  Nun's  Lane,  Park  Street,  and  High  Street.  The  furrows 
which  here  exist  enable  much  water  to  become  stagnant,  and  the  houses  are  badly 
ventilated.  Many  are  tenemented,  but  cleanliness  and  good  order  is  generally  maintained 
within.    Here  also  cholera  claimed  some  victims. 

Durham  Road  District  forms  the  counterpart  of  the  last-mentioned  division.  It 
extends  southward  from  the  railway  arch  in  High  Street.  Here  the  most  of  my  patients 
occupied  houses  in  confined  courts  and  alleys  leading  from  High  Street;  such,  for  instance, 
as  Powell's  Yard  in  Busy  Burn,  Marshall's  Yard,  and  Gordon's  Yard.  Some  also  inhabited 
those  houses  which  have  been  recently  buUt  in  Lambton  Terrace  and  Nelson  Street, 
chiefly  the  dark,  ill-ventilated,  and  unwholesome  cellars  which  there  exist.  I^'he  courts, 
&c.,  in  this  district  are  in  much  the  same  state  as  those  mentioned  in  other  districts  ;  but, 
happUy,  we  have  no  Leonard's  Court. 

The  Eastern  or  South  Shore  District  is  very  wide,  stretching  from  East  Street  and 
Hillgate  End  as  far  as  Friar's  Goose,  having  the  river  on  the  north  and  Sunderland  Road 
on  the  south.  In  this  division  are  many  large  manufactories,  the  chief  and  most  extensive 
of  which  are  iron  and  chemical  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  It  includes  a  colliery, 
glassworks,  &c.  In  their  immediate  neighbourhood  are  many  very  irregularly  built 
houses,  which  are  for  the  most  part  tenemented,  and  occupied  by  mechanics  and  labourers. 
Here  we  find  sanitary  measures  but  little  heeded,  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
are  ill-ventilated,  have  badly  situated  and  overflowing  ashpits,  no  privies,  nor  any  drainage, 
and  water  in  many  cases  has  to  be  brought  from  distant  sources.  Besides  these  there  are 
some  clumps  of  new  houses,  two  of  which  are  openly  situated  a  little  east  of  Gateshead, 
each  cluster  comprising  two  or  three  rows  of  two-storied  houses.  Both  are  on  the  same 
elevation  and  exposed  to  similar  atmospheric  influences,  are  well  drained  and  liberally 
I  supplied  with  water  from  the  same  source ;  the  one  cluster  have  privies,  the  other  water- 

closets.  Yet  in  the  one  disease  has  been  very  rife  and  mortality  great,  while  in  the  other 
there  has  not  been  a  single  death,  and  a  very  few  cases  of  diarrhoea  only.  Those  houses, 
however,  in  which  the  disease  has  pi-evailed  are  tenemented,  and  are  constructed  so  as  not 
to  allow  a  free  passage  of  air  through  them,  and  in  many  cases  a  single  apartment  is  used 
by  a  family  for  both  a  day  and  sleeping  room.  Cleanliness,  and  not  very  much 
overcrowding,  is  observed.  To  each  house  is  a  water-closet.  The  occupants  are  chiefly 
mechanics.  The  more  healthy  set  of  houses  are  so  planned  as  to  aflbrd  a  constant  current 
of  air  through  both  flats,  and  are,  in  fact,  called  by  the  tenants  draughty.  Each  house 
is  here  occupied  by  one  family,  and  the  upper  rooms  are  used  as  sleeping  apartments  only, 
and  each  of  these  dwellings  has  a  weU-kept  privy. 

;  4,  Melbourne  Street,  November  1853.  R.  H.  Wilson, 

I  Medical  Ojpxer. 
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Summary  of  Cases  of  Choleraic  Disease  coming  under  the  treatment  of  the  Medical  R.  H.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Officer,  and  discovered  and  treated  by  the  Medical  Visitoi's.   

  8th  March  1854. 
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R.  H.  Wilson. 


Medical  Officer. 


Cornelius  Garbijtt,  Esq.,  examined.  „  „   7  r 

'       i-  >  C.  Garhiiff.  Esq. 

8654.  {Chairman.)  You  are  chairman  of  tlie  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Gatesliead   

Union  ? — I  am. 

8655.  You  liave  been  jirettent  liere  tlie  wliolc  day,  and  yon  liave  heard  tlie  evid^  Dco 
given  by  Mr.  Brady,  by  Dr.  Jollie,  and  liy  Mr.  Wilson,  as  also  tl:e  lew  answeis  tliat 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


C.  Garhutt,  Esq  ^  were  given  by  Mr.  Kell  and  other  persons;  have  you  any  reason  to  dissent  from  the 

  opinions  expressed  there  so  far  as  you  know  ? — Not  at  all. 

8th  March  1854.       8656.  Pretty  strong  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  regards  the  connexion  which  exists 

 between  the  virulence  of  cholera  and  bad  sanitary  condition,  filth,  and  so  on ;  upon 

that  point  you  would  agree  also  ? — Perfectly. 

8857.  And  it  has  also  been  stated  that  considerable  districts  of  the  town  were  in  a  Ycvy 
bad  sanitary  state  ;  do  you  agree  in  that  also  ? — Pretty  generall}^ 

8658.  And  that  with  the  exception  of  certain  external  points,  such  as  paviug, 
scavenging,  and  sewering  the  main  thoroughfares,  the  town  at  large,  especially  the  poorer 
districts,  which  constitute  the  ordinary  seats  of  disease,  have  not  been  materially 
improved  of  late  years  ? — Not  materially.  I  perfectly  agree  in  the  whole  of  the  testimony 
Avhich  has  preceded. 

8659.  Do  you  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health? — Yes. 

8660.  The  provisional  order  bringing  Gateshead  within  the  operation  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  was  dated  1st  February  1851  ? — -Yes. 

8661.  In  the  same  year  a  supplemental  public  Act  was  passed,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
giving  the  force  of  a  statute  to  that  provisional  order.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Board 
lirst  began  to  exercise  the  powers  thereby  conferred  upon  it  ?  —  T  believe  not  generally 
until  1852. 

8662.  What  period  in  1852  would  it  be  ? — It  would  be  in  the  spring,  I  think;  early  in 
the  year. 

8663.  You  began  to  act  in  the  spring  of  1852  ? — I  think  so. 

86G4.  Your  byelav/s  I  see,  which  I  have  gone  through,  and  which  refer  to  a  gTcat  many 
details,  bear  date  the  3d  of  March  1852  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  that  was  about  the  time. 

8665.  That  would  imply,  however,  an  attention  to  the  subject  of  those  byelwas  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  for  some  months  before? — A  considerable  period  before.  Mr.  Hall 
entered  on  his  office  as  surveyor  to  the  Board  in  the  November  previous. 

8666.  Then  in  fact  the  Board  began  its  preliminary  operations  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  in  which  the  Public  Health  Act  was  applied  to  the  town  ? — Yes. 

8667.  And  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  you  had  ali'eady  passed  byelaws  with  regard 
to  lodging-houses,  street  cleansing,  nuisances,  slaughter-houses,  and  great  many  other 
points  ? — Yes.  At  the  commencing  of  beginning  to  work  a  new  Act  a  little  time  is 
required  to  make  the  machinery  perfect. 

8668.  (Mr.  Bateonan.)  It  took  you  that  time  to  organise  your  machinery  ? — Yes;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the  Board  of  Plealtli  have  been  very  particular  in  giving 
their  sanction  to  new  erections,  to  see  that  they  are  proper,  and  that  there  was  every 
convenience  which  was  required  about  a  house. 

8669.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  as  chairman  you  must  be  cognizant  of  a  good  deal  that 
has  been  done  ? — A  great  deal. 

8670.  Have  you  thought  it  requisite  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  under  the  40th  clause 
of  your  Public  Health  Act? — No;  unless  it  has  lately  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Public  Health  Committee,  which  I  have  not  attended  for  the  last  three  or  foiir 
months. 

8671.  By  the  40th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  you  are  authorized,  if  requisite,  to 
appoint  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  the  medical  officer  ? — Yes.  We  have  not  thought 
fit  to  do  so,  as  fai-  as  1  know. 

8672.  It  has  not  been  suggested  at  any  time  by  or  before  the  Board  ? — No. 

8673.  lias  the  town  sui-veyor  been  directed  to  prepare  a  map  ?— He  has  not.  We  have 
a  very  good  map  of  the  borough. 

8674.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  with  a  vicAV  to  sewering  the  town,  have  they  not  ? — 
For  the  partial  sewering  of  it. 

8875.  But  you  have  not  deemed  it  requisite,  with  a  view  to  those  sewer  proceedings, 
to  cause  any  additional  map  to  be  made  ? — Until  important  sewerage  A\  orks  were  required 
to  be  done,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  have  a  map.  An  application  was  made  by 
the  Board  to  the  Government  surveyors  for  a  copy  of  the  Government  su.rvey,,  but  it  has 
not  been  obtained. 

8676.  (i!/r.  Clephan.)  But  you  have  a  large  portion  of  a  map  prepared  ? — Yes,  of  the  east 
side  of  Gateshead  there  is  a  ver}^  large  map  now  nearly  finished,  Avith  a  view  to  the 
laying  down  of  a  large  sewer  in  that  direction.  ' 

8677.  (Chairman.)  Then  by  the  43d  to  the  4Sth  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
you  are  authorized  to  deal  with  the  sewers.  I  suppose  Mr.  Kell,  the  clerk  to  your 
Board,  v,^ould  be  the  more  proper  person  to  give  the  details  of  what  has  been  done. — 
Yes. 

8678.  By  the  49th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  newly  to  erect  any  house  or  to  re-build  any  house  which  may  have  been  pulled 
down,  rmtil  drains  have  been  constructed  at  such  levels,  and  so  on,  as  the  surveyor  sliall 
consider  requisite.  Can  you  say  whether  that  power  has  to  your  knowledge  been  put  in 
force  as  fully  as  it  might  be  ? — It  has  been  very  rigorously  cai:ried  out. 

8679.  We  have  not  had  distinct  evidence  upon  the  subject,  but  an  allusion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Wilson  to  Nelson  Street.  The  conclusion  at  which  we  seemed  to  arrive  was  that 
Nelson  Street  had,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  been  built  before  you  got  power;  was  that 
a  correct  statement?  —  Yes. 
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8680.  With  regard  to  the  other  street  to  wlilch  we  alluded,  Trinity  Street,  which  has    C.  GarbiUt,  Esq. 
been  built  within  the  last  year  and  a  half,  do  you  think  that  the  surveillance  of  the  town  — - 
surveyor  was  exercised  in  respect  of  that  as  regards  drains  and  levels,  and  everything? —   8tli  Maicn  ]8o4. 
As  regards  every  house,  after  the  Act  came  into  operation. 

8681.  Then  there  is  a  further  power  to  this  effect,  that  '•'  if  at  any  time  upon  the  report 
"  of  the  surveyor  it  appear  to  the  Local  Board  that  any  house,  whether  built  before  or 
"after  the  time  when  this  Act  is  applied  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  situate,  is  without 
"  any  drain,  or  without  such  a  drain  as  is  sufficient,"  then  the  Local  Board  shall  have  power 
to  compel  the  drainage  of  such  house,  supposing  it  be  within  100  feet  of  a  sewer  ca-:able 
of  draining  the  house  ? — That  has  been  partially  acted  upon  in  one  or  two  instances. 

8682.  Your  sewerage  as  I  understand  has  been  hitherto  so  deficient  that  there  are  not 
many  houses  probably  within  the  prescribed  100  feet  of  any  sewer  ? — No. 

8683.  But  when  it  has  been  so,  has  that  power  of  compelling  houses  Avithin  100  feet 
of  existing  sewers  to  drain  themselves,  been  put  in  force? — In  one  or  two  instances  it  has, 
but  not  generally.    A  street  called  Grahamsley  Street  is  an  illustration  of  tliat. 

8684.  Whereabouts  is  that? — That  is  south  of  here,  leading  westward  out  of  the  High 
Street. 

8685.  You  have  a  sewer  in  that  street  drainino-  into  the  High  Street  sewer  ? — Yes. 

8686.  Have  you  compelled  the  people  in  Grahamsley  Street  to  drain  their  houses  into 
that  branch  sewer  ? — Yes. 

8687.  Then  to  a  certain  extent  you  have  applied  your  powers  ? — Yes. 

8688.  Do  you  find  them  adequate  ? — Quite  adequate. 

8689.  You  no  doubt  have  some  explanation  to  offer  why  you  have  not  proceeded 
further  ? — I  have  no  particular  reasons  to  assign  myself  A  party  AA'as  very  backward  in 
regard  to  his  payment.  In  Claremont  Place,  situated  on  the  West  Side,  it  has  also  b^een 
comjjulsory.  We  have  also  wanted  a  great  deal  of  money ;  we  have  not  been  al.iie  to 
borrow  money. 

8690.  Would  you  say  that  you  have  exercised  your  power  to  the  extent  of  the  money 
that  you  have  had  ? — Much  beyond  it ;  much  beyond  the  patience  of  the  people  who  have 
had  to  submit  to  the  operation  of  having  drains  put  in. 

8691.  {Mr.  Batemcm.)  You  have  been  going  on  somewhat  faster  than  the  people 
wished  you  to  do  ? — Much  faster  ;  there  were  deputations  out  of  number  on  occasions  of 
that  kind. 

8692.  (Chairman.)  You  have  experienced  difficulty  in  enforcing  that  power  to  the 
extent  to  which  you  might  have  wished  to  enforce  it  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  almost  a  ])oint  of 
contention  with  the  various  portions  of  the  town,  where  it  has  been  enforced  of  late  ; 
legal  proceedings  have  almost  had  to  be  taken  to  compel  it. 

8693.  People  are  not  aware  of  the  benefits  of  it  ? — No. 

8694.  {Mr.  Batenian.)  Do  you  find  such  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  people  as 
to  hamper  your  proceedings  seriously? — Very  much;  there  are  of  course  exceptions  to 
that. 

8695.  To  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  you  to  give  up  works  of  benefit  which  you  would 
otherwise  carry  out  ? — I  tljink  not. 

8696.  Only  to  postpone  them  ? — It  dela5^s  them  a  little  while,  but  not  so  as  to  li;ive 
them  abandoned  altogether. 

8697.  (Gliairman.)  I  see  a  power  to  compel  the  construction  of  water-closets  in 
factories  ;  you  have  a  good  many  factories  about  here  ;  lias  that  power  been  put  in  force  ? 
— I  believe  not ;  most  of  the  manufactories  here  are  very  convenient  to  the  l  iver,  which 
appears  to  be  the  water-closet  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

8698.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  sufficient  provision  ? — I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that 
it  is  so.  There  is  one  large  manufactory  here  which  has  had  iron  tanks  made  for  the 
refuse. 

8699.  Here  power  is  given  to  you  to  exact  a  ]:)enalty  of  20(5.  from  any  person  refusing 
to  obey  your  orders  in  providing  a  proper  water-closet  fjr  his  manufactory.  You  are  not 
aware  that  that  power  has  been  put  in  use  ? — I  believe  not  ;  I  liave  no  doubt  it  would 
be  put  into  force  provided  some  one  were  to  complain  of  the  defect  of  the  necessary 
arrangement. 

8700.  Then  there  is  a  power  of  compelling  pei^sons,  before  building  or  rebuilding  houses, 
to  give  notice  to  the  Board  with  regard  to  levels,  cellars,  construction  of  privies,  and 
cesspools,  and  so  on  ;  has  your  town  surveyor  taken  advantage  of  that  power  ? — Yes. 

8701.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  exact  the  penalty  from  a  person  endeavouring 
to  build  or  rebuild  without  giving  such  notice  ? — I  believe  in  two  instances  it  lias  been  so. 

8702.  In  two  instances  you  have  had  occasion  to  exact  fines  ? — Yes. 

8703.  Then  the  .54th  section  gives  you  power  to  provide  that  all  drains,  watei'-closets, 
privies,  and  cesspools  shall  be  constructed  and  kept  so  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious 
to  health.  I  am  afraid  that  that  power  has  hardly  been  put  in  force.  We  sludl  get,  I 
suppose,  from  Mr.  Kell,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  anything  of  tliat  kind  has  been 
insisted  upon  ? — Yes. 

8704.  We  have  had  strong  evidence  to  the   efiect  that  many  such  places  are  in  a 
very  sad  state  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

8705.  The  power  has  not  been  adequately  exercised  ? — I  dare  say  it  has  been  exercised 
as  well  as  you  might  expect,  but  not  so  well  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
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C.  Garb utt,  Esq.       8706.  (I\Ir.  Bateman.)  The  reason  being  what  ? — The  unwillingness  of  the  parties  to 

  obey  any  orders  given  by  the  authorities  unless  compelled  by  law  to  do  so. 

8th  March  1854.       8707-  {Chairman.)  The  penalty,  for  not  doing  it,  however,  is  10s.  a  day  1— Yes;  we 
 ~~      have  had  penalties  imposed,  and  Ave  have  not  been  able  to  get  them. 

8708.  Similarly  as  to  surface  cleansing,  there  are  considerable  powers  given  you  here 
fo:-  cleansing  the  streets  from  all  accumidations  of  filth.  We  have  had  evidence  that 
accumulations  of  that  kind  nevertheless  prevail  very  extensively  ? — They  do  prevail  still ; 
but  Gateshead  is  not  the  place  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a 
visible  and  a  daily  improvement  taking  place. 

8709.  Have  you  enforced  that  power  to  any  extent  ? — Yes. 

871 0.  You  have  an  inspector  of  nuisances  ? — Yes. 

8711.  And  he  makes  reports  to  you? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  does  make  reports,  but 
he  removes  a  nuisance  where  it  is  seen. 

8712.  Have  you  no  record  of  the  reports  made  by  him  relative  to  the  nuisances  which 
he  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  becomes  acquainted  with  ? — There  may  be,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.    I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  that  point. 

8713.  Still  you  would  be  called  upon  to  sign  the  book,  would  you  not  ? — I  am  not 
chairman  of  that  Board  ;  I  am  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  only,  and  merely  a 
member  of  that  body. 

8714.  I  suppose  the  same  applies  to  the  powers  which  you  have  to  cause  offensive 
ditches  to  be  drained,  cleansed,  and  covered,  and  to  your  powers  for  abating  nuisances 
generally  ? — I  dare  say  they  are  proceeded  upon  to  the  extent  which  the  means  would 
allow. 

8715.  That  the  rates  would  allow? — That  the  expenditure  of  the  rates  would  allow, 
and  the  rate-payers  think  they  have  already  had  too  much  imposed  upon  them. 

8716.  {Mr.  Batenian.)  What  amount  of  rate  do  you  levy  annually  ? — I  really  do  not 
recollect  at  the  present  moment. 

8717.  (Chairman.)  Where  people  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  results  of 
these  things,  you  ought  hardly  to  consider  so  much  what  they  wish  or  want  as  what  they 
ought  to  want  and  wish  ? — No  ;  our  rates  seem  to  have  undei'gone  a  change  of  name. 
We  have  lost  sightof  the  old  ones  in  the  shape  of  new  ones,  and  our  constituents  say  the 
new  ones  are  much  greater  than  the  old  ones. 

8718.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  better  feeling  gradually  difi'using  itself ;  because 
if  the  same  state  of  things  which  has  prevailed  hitherto  were  to  continue  for  ever,  I  am 
afraid  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  public  would  not  altogether  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  it  ?— I  dare  say  not ;  there  seems  to  be  a  general  wish  to  have  things 
improved,  but  unfortunately  they  will  not  improve  them  at  their  own  cost. 

8719.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  of  the  rate-payers  in  that  respect  is  becoming 
more  reasonable  ?- — I  think  it  is. 

8720.  The  difiiculties  which  you  have  experienced  in  the  enforcement  of  powers, 
which  imquestionably  are  not  only  desirable,  but  in  the  end,  economical,  you  think  are 
gradually  passing  away  ? — I  think  so.    I  think  they  are  rapidly  giving  way. 

8721.  You  look  forward  to  a  more  satisfactory  enforcement  of  those  powers  in  future 
years  than  has  hitherto,  under  the  circumstances,  been  practicable  ? — Yes  ;  I  look  forward 
to  people  having  the  things  done  as  a  pleasm'e,  and  not  on  compulsion  only. 

8722.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  you  only  get  them  to  look  into  the  statistics  of  expense 
and  so  on,  you  may  convince  them  over  and  over  again  that  every  shilling  spent  in  that 
way  saves  two  expended  in  another  ? — Yes. 

8723.  I  think  you  have  issued  regulations  relative  to  slaughter-houses  ? — Yes. 

8724.  Have  you  enforced  those  regulations  stringently  ? — Yes,  we  have,  very  strin- 
gently. 

(Mr.  Superintendent  of  Police.)  There  have  been  several  convictions  before  tlie 
magistrates. 

8725.  {To  Mr.  Garbutt.)  Your  powers  in  respect  of  common  lodging-houses  both  under 
the  Public  Health, Act,  and  under  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act,  appear  to  have 
been  so  enforced  as  to  produce  a  marked  diminution  of  mortality  in  the  houses  u.nder 
your  surveillance  ?— Yes. 

8726.  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  that  is  one  of  the  powers  which  you  have  most 
satisfactorily  enforced  ? — Yes  ;  by  inspection  and  so  on. 

8727.  In  respect  of  slaaghter-houses  and  common  lodging-houses,  your  powers  have 
been  well  put  in  operation  ? — Yes. 

8728.  As  to  the  occupation  of  cellars,  you  have  considerable  powers  under  the  67th 
section  ;  but  we  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that  very  undesirable  cellar  residences 
have  been  occupied ;  has  there  been  anything  to  interfere  with  your  putting  that  power 
into  force  ? — The  absence  of  a  medical  inspector,  perhaps,  would  be  one  reason  why  it  has 
not  been  brought  before  the  Board. 

8729.  You  have  felt  the  want  of  a  medical  ofiicer  in  that  respect  ? — I  am  quite  wiUing 
to  admit  the  necessity  of  having  one,  but  I  dare  say  the  other  members  of  the  Board 
may  differ  from  me  upon  that  point. 

8730.  Have  your  inspectors  of  nuisances  any  written  instructions  issued  to  them  ? — 
I  believe  they  have  ;  and  the  town  surveyor,  Mr.  Hall,  attends  to  any  case  immediately. 
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8731.  Did  you  originally  issue  any  list  of  instructions  to  your  inspector  of  nuisances,    C.  Garbutt,  Esq. 

directing  him  to  take  cognizance  of  the  state  of  cellar  residences  ? — I  am  not  aware  of   

anything,  independently  of  those  byelaws.  8th  March,  1854. 

8732.  {Mr.  Glephan)  The  town  surveyor  is  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  is  he  not  ? — Yes.  

8733.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  remember  any  instance  in  which  a  penalty  has  been 
exacted  for  the  occupation  of  a  cellar  which  was  not  fit  for  occupation  ? — I  am  not  aware 
of  any  that  has  been  attempted  to  be  exacted. 

8734.  Do  you  remember  any  instance  at  all  in  which  advantage  has  been  taken  of  that 
power  in  respect  of  cellar  residences  ? — I  do  not. 

{Mr.  Superintendent  of  Police)  Yes,  there  have  been  some  closed.  I  know  some 
have  been  closed,  but  Mr.  HaU  will  be  the  person  to  explain  it ;  he  has  the  control  of 
those  matters. 

8735.  {To  Mr.  Garbutt.)  With  respect  to  the  management  of  streets,  the  69th 
section  gives  you  power  to  compel  the  sewering,  levelling,  paving,  flagging  and 
channelling  of  private  streets  ;  I  am  afraid  the  private  courts  and  entries  of  this  t  wn 
do  not  bear  testimony  to  any  extensive  exercise  of  that  power  ? — -I  may  mention  i  o  you 
that  Grahamsley  Street  was  a  private  street  ;  and  there  have  been  three  or  four  instances 
of  other  streets  or  lanes  having  been  done  by  the  pubHc. 

8736.  You  have  exercised  your  powers  in  that  respect  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

8737.  Do  you  also  know  that  satisfactory  results  have  attended  the  enforcement  of 
those  powers  ? — Yes. 

8738.  And  you  mean  to  proceed  as  fast  as  your  ratepayers  will  let  you  ? — Quite  so. 

8739.  The  76th  clause  gives  you  power,  on  the  report  of  the  surveyor  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  cause  houses  compulsorily  to  be  supplied  with  water  ;  do  you  know 
whether  that  power  has  been  enforced  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  having  occurred. 

8740.  Has  anything  been  done  towards  providing  new  burial  grounds  ? — No  ;  we  have 
two  comparatively  new  burying  grounds  in  the  place. 

8741.  When  the  old  ones  are  shut  up  you  still  have  adequate  accommodation  in  that 
respect  ? — At  present  we  have,  but  the  quantity  of  ground  is  very  limited,  too  small  for 
the  size  of  the  place. 

8742.  You  are  at  this  moment  bringing  public  baths  and  washhouses  into  operation  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  in  course  of  erection. 

8743.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  impediments  having  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the  Local  Board,  except  the  unwillingness  of  the  rate- 
payers to  pay  rates  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  impediment. 

8744.  Would  you  have  expected  a  priori  to  have  made  a  greater  progress  in  the  two 
years  during  which  you  have  been  in  operation,  or  would  you  be  satisfied  with  the 
progTess  which  you  have  made  ? — We  expected  to  do  more  than  double  the  work  which 
we  have  yet  done. 

8745.  Have  you  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — No, 
I  think  not,  with  the  exception  of  HiUgate  and  Pipewellgate.  I  know  them  to  be  very  bad. 

8746.  Do  you  know  much  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  through  a  good  deal  of  them 
this  last  year  ;  they  are  very  bad. 

8747.  Why  could  not  something  more  have  been  done,  under  the  powers  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Health,  in  the  way  of  compelling  the  emptying  of  those  privies  and  ashpits, 
and  so  on  ? — I  believe  it  is  in  contemplation  to  insist  upon  those  powers  there. 

8748.  You  have  plenty  of  power  ? — Yes  ;  to  take  the  whole  scavenging  of  the  town. 

8749.  You  have  power  enough  to  make  a  model  town  of  it  gradually  ? — Yes ;  but  I 
am  afraid  not  power  to  pull  those  old  places  down. 

{Mr.  Glephan.)  I  believe  they  are  in  a  condition  that  is  not  mendable  ;  and  that  there 
are  many  localities  very  much  in  the  state  that  Pipewellgate  and  HiUgate  are  in,  i.  e.  not 
to  be  improved. 

8750.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Except  by  destruction  in  the  first  place  ? — Yes. 
{Mr.  Wilkinson.)  They  want  knocking  down  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
{Mr.  Garbutt.)  That  is  the  general  impression. 

8751.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Garbutt.)  When  you  say  that  is  the  general  impression,  has 
the  subject  been  brought  before  you  generally  by  any  public  discussion  of  it  ? — Yes,  with 
reference  to  making  a  quay  and  a  large  market  on  the  site  of  them. 

8752.  Are  those  matters  seriously  under  consideration  now? — They  have  been  recently 
spoken  of.  Whether  they  may  end,  like  other  good  proposals  connected  with  the  place, 
in  nothing,  I  do  not  know. 

8753.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  emptying  of  privies  and  ashpits  would  have  had  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  mortality  in  the  last  outbreak  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  have  had 
evidence  to  show  that  we  have  no  privies  and  ashpits  to  empty. 

8754.  We  have  certainly  strong  evidence  to  the  effect  that  there  are  very  few,  but 
still  such  as  there  are  appear  to  have  been  in  a  very  bad  state  ? — Yes. 

8755.  You  have  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  attending  to  the  overcrowding  in 
lodging-houses,  have  you  any  doubt  that  you  would  have  similarly  experienced  beneficial 
effects  in  the  other  respect  { — I  have  no  doubt  it  wiU  come  in  its  turn  before  the  council, 
and  be  acted  upon  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  health. 

8756.  You  think  that  there  is  a  serious  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Board  to  carry 
out  their  powers  when  the  difficulties  are  overcome  ? — In  every  case. 
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C.  Garhutt.  Esq.       8757.  Tliat  tliey  have  merely  been  liampered  by  the  unwillingness  of  tlie  ratepayers, 

  and  that  they  have  not  been  deterred  from  the  intention  of  carrying  out  their  powers  ? 

8th  March  1854.  —No. 

 •         8758.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  water,  do  yoxi  usually  yourself  drink  Whittle 

Dean  water  ? — I  did  use  it  last  year, 

8759.  l)id  you  continue  to  use  it  during  the  time  of  the  epidemic  ? — -Until  the  beginning 
of  October  I  did. 

8760.  Did  you  then  alter  your  practice  ? — T  then  changed  my  habitation. 

8761.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  water  ? — It  was  very  bad  from  June 
up  to  the  latter  end  of  September,  bad  in  taste ;  at  times  very  ill-coloured,  and  when 
bright  with  a  very  filthy  taste.    There  was  no  overcoming  the  bad  taste  of  the  water. 

8762.  It  had  a  distinctly  bad  taste  — A  distinctly  fishy  bad  taste,  as  if  fish  had  been 
washed  in  the  water. 

8763.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Had  it  any  smell  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  perceived  any  smell. 
876i.  {Chairman.)  The  taste  was  not  such  as  suggested  merely  the  idea  of  sand  or  mud 

or  anything  of  that  kind  being  mixed  with  it  ? — No. 

8765.  It  was  more  than  that  ? — When  it  was  filtered  and  when  it  was  perfectly  bright 
there  was  evidently  decomposing  matter  in  it. 

8766.  The  taste  obviously  suggested  to  you  decomposing  animal  matter? — Yes. 

8767.  That  was  in  your  own  house  ? — ^Yes. 

8768.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Even  after  it  was  filtered  ? — Yes. 

8769.  You  mean  filtered  in  your  own  house? — Yes ;  three  or  four  weeks  before  we  left 
that  house,  after  filtering  it  in  our  own  house,  the  taste  was  such  that  we  could  not  drink 
it  ourselves;  and  we  were  put  to  very  serious  inconvenience  ;  we  had  to  go  to  a  distance  to 
wells  for  drinking  water  ;  of  course  we  were  obliged  for  culinary  and  other  purposes  to 
use  it  against  our  will. 

8770.  {ChaArman.)  Do  you  think  that  this  bad  taste  prevailed  during  the  whole  of 
those  three  or  four  weeks  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  prevailed  during  almost 
the  whole  of  the  summer. 

-  8771.  As  early  as  July,  probably  ? — June  and  July  ;  the  water  was  beginning  to  be 
scarce  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 

{Mr.  Glephan.)  I  may  state  that  during  the  last  year  a  ]nanufacturer  brought  to 
me  a  section  of  a  pipe,  the  feed  pipe  of  his  engine,  which  was  all  but  choked  up.  He  used 
the  Whittle  Dean  water,  and  this  pipe,  through  which  the  cold  water  passed,  was  a  pipe 
of  considerable  diameter  ;  it  was  so  fiUed  up  Avith  deposit  that  there  Avas  only  a  narrow 
channel  through  the  middle  of  it. 

8772.  {Mr.  Bateman  to  Mr.  Glephan)  Was  it  hard  stony  deposit  ? — Yes. 

8773.  {Ghalrman  to  Mr.  Garhutt)  Had  you  a  cistern  in  your  own  house,  or  did  you 
draw  direct  from  the  pipes  ? — Direct  from  the  pipes  ;  we  had  tanks  for  washing  and  other 
things. 

877-i.  The  fact  of  the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  water  drawn  from  the  same  tap  and 
filtered  through  the  same  filter  was  very  obvious  in  those  three  months  ? — Quite.  The 
taste  at  times  was  more  or  less  obnoxious  ;  but  it  was  never  entirely  free  from  an  ofiensive 
taste. 

8775.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  ordinarily  good  well  water  being  had  on  this  side  of 
the  water  ? — No,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  it ;  because,  while  the  Whittle  Dean  water 
was  so  bad,  we  had  to  send  nearly  a  mile  from  my  house  for  good  wat^r,  and  it  was 
a  great  boon  to  us. 

8776.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Did  you  ever  perceive  any  similar  taste  in  the  Wluttle  Dean 
water  in  previous  summers  ? — Yes. 

8777.  Is  that  the  ordinary  state  of  things  in  the  summer  1 — It  did  not  continue  so  long 
previously. 

8778.  But  is  it  generally  the  case  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  the  summer  ? — I  can 
only  speak  of  two  years  experience  of  it. 

8779.  {Ghairman)  Did  you  notice  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  year  1852  ?— Yes ;  I 
believe  that  the  pipes,  where  I  was  supplied,  were  not  of  the  same  kind  as  supplied  the 
town  here.  I  lived  within  a  mile  of  a  reservoir,  and  Avhether  it  was  the  ascending  or  the 
descending  pipes  that  we  were  supplied  from  I  do  not  know. 

8780.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  A  reservoir  on  this  side  of  the  water  ? — Yes. 

8781.  (Ghairman)  Were  they  very  old  pipes  which  had  belonged  to  the  old  company? 
■ — -Very  possibly.  I  do  not  know  where  the  supply  was  from  ;  the  pressure  was  very 
freat  at  times. 

8782.  And  in  winter  it  was  probably  satisfactory  ? — Generally  ;  after  a  flood  of  rain 
we  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  water  being  muddy,  but  when  filtered  it  was 
unobjectionable. 

8783.  {Mr  Bateman)  That  was  colotu',  not  taste  ? — Yes. 

8784.  {Ghairman)  In  the  summer  of  1852  did  you  also  observe  the  same  objection  as 
to  the  taste  I — Yes  ;  but  not  so  prominently. 

8785.  And  previously  to  1852  you  did  not  take  the  Whittle  Dean  water  yourself? — I 
did  not  notice  it  so  much. 

8786.  Did  you  take  any  in  the  year  1850  ? — I  have  taken  Whittle  Dean  water  ever 
since  it  began. 
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8787.  Can  you  remember  the  year  1850  ? — I  do  not  remember  it  so  distinctly.  I  was  C.  Garbutt,  Esq. 
a  good  deal  from  home  that  year.   

8788.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  gas  ? — Only  that  there  is  a  pretty  general   8th  March  1854. 

complaint  about  it,  both  of  the  badness  of  quality  and  the  scarceness  of  quantity ;  but   ~~~ 

nothing  particular  of  my  own  knowledge. 

8789.  Nothing  beyond  Avhat  you  have  heard  ? — No. 

8790.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  like  to  ofter  any  opinion  ? — I  havt 
no  evidence  to  give,  unless  you  wish  to  inquire. 


John  Etridge  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  examined.  J-  Wilkinson, 

Esq. 

8791.  {Chairman)  You  are  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  here  ? — I  am.  

8792.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  chairman  of  your  Board,  and  as  we 
propose  to  get  information  as  to  the  poor  rates  and  so  on  through  your  clerk,  Mr.  Foreman, 
we  would  not  trouble  you  on  those  points.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Garbutt  has  given  ? — Nothing,  I  think,  with  regard  to  Gateshead.  I  live  in 
the  country,  in  the  parish  of  Whickliam. 

8793.  That  is  outside  the  borough  of  Gateshead  ? — ^Yes,  but  in  the  Gateshead  Union. 
879-i.  You  agree,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  in  the  evidence  wliich  you  have 

heard  given  to-day?— I  do  most  certainly,  and  the  very  same  things  occurred  with  us  in 
the  country  that  you  had  here,  especially  in  the  villages  of  Dunston  and  Swallwell, 
There  we  had  the  very  same  things  ;  want  of  drainage,  and  Avant  of  privy  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  same  results. 

8795.  Do  you  also  think  that  a  better  tone  is  likely  to  prevail  soon  among  the  rate- 
payers of  Gateshead? — I  should  think  so. 

8796.  Matters  are  not  getting  worse  in  that  respect  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  town  is  getting  Avorse  either.    I  think  it  is  improved. 

8797.  But  the  grief  is  that  the  improvement  is  in  the  part  which  least  requires  it ; 
and  it  may  be  so  long  before  the  improvement  reaches  the  poorer  districts  where  the 
mortality  is  greatest  that  many  valuable  lives  may  be  lost  meantime. 

8798.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Do  you  feel  yourselves,  as  a  Board,  competent  to  grapple  Avith 
the  disinclination  of  the  town  to  carry  out  the  inq:)rovements,  or  Avould  it  l:ie  better  to 
have  any  extraneous  assistance  ? — I  do  not  belong  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  am  . 
not  competent  to  give  an  opinion. 

(Mr.  Garbutt.)  Previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  the  Board 
of  Guardians  had  powers  equivalent  to  theirs. 

8799.  {Chairman)  Under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

8800.  Vrere  they  adequately  put  in  force  then,  in  1849,  I  mean? — In  1849,  Avhen  the 
cholera  raged  at  Wrekenton,  it  Avas  under  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  they  did  exert 
themselves  and  effected  a  veiy  great  change. 

8801.  HoAv  many  years  have  you  been  chairman  of  the  Board? — Three  years. 

8802.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Board  in  1849  ? — No,  but  I  was  here  and  cognizant 
of  Avhat  took  place. 

8803.  Do  I  understand  you  to  saj^,  that  in  1849  the  powers  of  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Act  Avere  adequately  put  in  force  ? — No,  not  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

8804.  And  from  the  time  of  1849  until  the  constitution  of  your  Local  Board  of  Health 
in  1851,  for  those  tAvo  years,  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  was  not  in  force  at  all,  I 
suppose  ? — Not  generally. 

8805.  Did  they  enforce  it  occasionally  ?— Yes,  there  were  occasionally  convictions  ;  but 
from  some  technical  objections,  which  I  do  not  remember,  they  Avere  set  aside. 

{Mr.  Superintendent  of  Police)  There  Avere  several  parties  convicted. 

{Mr.  Wilkinson)  I  do  not  think  that  the  cholera  in  the  country  districts  has  been  any- 
thing like  so  severe  since  1831  and  3  832.  Neither  in  1849  nor  in  1853  has  it  been  so 
scA^ere  in  the  country  as  it  Avas  then. 

8806.  {Chairman)  Nothing  could  be  much  worse  than  the  cholera  in  1849  in  Wre- 
kenton ? — But  I  am  speaking  of  our  district. 

{Mr.  GarhvM)  Wrekenton  is   a    portion  of  Gateshead  Proper;  it  is  not  a  separate 
town. 


Mr.  David  Darling  Main,  examined.  3Ir.  D.  D.  Main. 

8807.  (Chairman)  We  had  some  evidence  given  here  yesterday  as  to  the  Avater.    gth  March  1854 

Mr.  Garbutt,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  here,  stated  that  the  Avater  had  an   

unpleasant  taste,  a  fishy  taste  ;  and  what  he  stated,  which  Avas  ncAV  to  us,  Avas  that  in 
the  year  1852  he  had  noticed  the  same  thing,  and  that  he  thought  the  Avater  on  this  side 
was  habitually  not  A^ery  good  ;  that  there  v/as  a  fishy  taste  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in 
the  summer,  suggesting  the  idea  of  decomposing  matter;  and  he  gave  us  an  instance  where 
a  pipe  had  been  taken  up  and  found  to  be  in  a  very  choked  up  condition,  suggesting 
that  the  Avater  might  have  been  habitually  foul.  That  was  the  only  evidence  Avhich,  in 
any  degree  affected  you  ?— I  think  perhaps  the  fishy  taste  arose  from  the  Carr's  HiU 
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Mr.  D.  D.  Main,  reservoirs,  which  are  on  the  Gateshead  side  of  the  water.    We  take  out  the  weeds  there 

  at  certain  times,  and  when  we  take  them  out,  we  find  that  they  do  create  a  taste  for  a  day 

9th  March  1854.    or  a  little  longer. 

8808.  Then  you  think  it  possible  that  that  taste  would  occasionally  happen,  even  in 
other  summers  besides  that  of  1853  ? — I  think  it  did.  It  would  not  occur  more  than 
joerhaps  twice  throughout  the  summer  when  we  are  cutting  the  weeds. 

8809.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  What  depth  is  your  reservoir  ? — It  is  about  eight  feet  deep, 
I  think. 

8810.  How  are  your  sides  ;  are  they  paved  ? — No. 

8811.  Merely  earthen  slopes  ? — Just  earthen  slopes. 

8812.  Then  the  vegetation  would  be  very  rapid  there  in  summer  ? — The  vegetation  is 
much  more  rapid  there  than  in  any  other  of  our  reservoirs  on  that  account. 

8813.  (Chairman.)  Firstly,  then  with  reference  to  the  number  of  self-contained  houses 
which  you  supply  in  Gateshead ;  what  number  of  self-contained  houses  do  you  supply 
above  the  annual  rental  of  lOl.  ? — 433. 

8814.  How  many  of  the  self-contained  houses  of  a  rental  below  \0l.  do  you  supply?  

189,  Gateshead  is  much  the  same  as  Newcastle  in  respect  of  the  large  proportion  of 
tenemented  property  which  exists  there. 

8815.  With  reference  to  tenemented  houses,  how  many  tenants  do  you  supply, 
occupying  each  four  rooms  or  more  ? — Nineteen. 

8816.  And  how  many  tenants  do  you  supply  occupying  three  rooms  each? — 
Sixty-eight. 

8817.  How  many  tenants  occupying  two  rooms  each  ? — 920. 

8818.  And  occupying  one  room  each  ? — 2,011. 

8819.  Have  you  computed  the  amount  of  population  which  is  supplied? — I  think  we 
supply  nearly  1 9,000  of  the  population. 

8820.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  The  gross  population  of  the  place  being  estimated  to  be  what  ? 
— About  25,000,  Gateshead  alone. 

8821.  You  supply  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole? — Yes;  the  number  of  self-contained 
houses  of  a  rental  above  1 01.  that  were  supplied  before  the  Whittle  Dean  Company  got 
possession  of  the  old  works  was  seventy-five;  under  101.,  eighteen.  The  people  in 
tenements  had  not  a  supply  at  all. 

8822.  Altogether  ninety-three  houses  were  supplied  in  Gateshead? — Ninety-three  was 
the  whole  number  that  were  supplied. 

8823.  And  the  population  at  that  time  was  what? — In  1845  the  population  would  be 
20,000. 

8824.  (Chairman.)  They  had  then  a  very  much  larger  well  and  spring  supply  in 
Gateshead  than  they  have  now,  had  they  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  had.  A 
gentleman  behind  suggests  the  pants ;  of  course  when  I  said  that  they  were  not  supplied, 
I  meant  supplied  at  home. 

8825.  We  have,  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Charlton,  presented  in  1847  to  the  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Sanitary  Association,  statements  to  this  efiect,  that  a  good  well  formerly 
existed  on  the  bank  top  which  had  been  recently  rendered  unfit  for  drinking  by  certain 
circumstances  ;  that  a  few  years  ago  Pipewellgate  could  boast  of  several  excellent  springs, 
but  that  since  the  sinking  of  Mr.  Easton's  pit  in  the  eastern  part  of  Gateshead,  most  of 
the  wells  had  ceased  to  fiow,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  suppose  you  would  not 
dispute  the  fact  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Gateshead  was  well  supplied  with  well  and  spring  water  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely. 

(Mr.  Superintendent  of  Police.)  This  house  was  very  largely  supplied  with  water  from 
an  excellent  well  about  twenty  yards  at  the  back  here ;  and  the  digging  the  foundation 
of  the  High  Level  Bridge  took  it  all  away. 

8826.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  impression  which  I  have  derived,  viz.,  that  within  the 
last  ten  years  what  may  be  called  the  natural  supply  of  Gateshead  has  been  very  much 
interfered  with  in  different  ways.  (To  Mr.  Main.)  Can  you  give  us  a  return  of  the 
number  of  water-closets  which  you  supply  in  Gateshead  ? — 64  ;  and  the  account  is  taken 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Newcastle,  viz.,  one  water-closet  only  is  charged  for  in  a  house. 

8827.  That  then  represents  64  houses  haAdng  foecal  drainage  ? — Yes. 

8828.  And  you  would  regard,  I  suppose,  the  evidence  which  we  took  in  Newcastle  with 
respect  to  the  water  as  applying  to  Gateshead,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  local  circum- 
stances, such  as  you  have  alluded  to,  the  difiference  of  the  form  of  construction  of  your 
Carr's  HiU  reservoir,  the  difierence  in  the  amount  of  vegetation  there  present,  and  the 
difference  that  these  might  make  in  the  quality  of  the  water  ? — Yes ;  the  water  supplied 
to  Newcastle  and  that  supplied  to  Gateshead  are  the  same. 

8829.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  taps  which  you  have  in  Gateshead  ? — -I  have  not 
orought  it  with  me.    I  have  it  and  will  send  it  to  you. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  document  afterwards  sent  in. 
The  total  number  of  water  taps  in  Gateshead  is-       -       -       -       -  -1182 

Of  these,  the  number  for  supplying  manufactories,  tanneries,  breweries,  public- 
houses,  offices,  shops,  churches,  chapels,  and  public  institutions,  is     -       -  134 
The  number  of  taps  inside  the  premises  for  the  supply  of  self-contained 

dwelling  houses  and  tenemented  property  is  _____  899 

[I  estimate  the  population  in  Gateshead,  thus  supplied,  to  be  10,025.] 
The  number  of  outside  taps  for  the  supply  of  tenemented  property  is    -       -  149 
[The  number  of  the  population  supplied  in  this  manner  is  probably  about  8,175.] 

1182 


D.  D.  Main. 

(Mr.  Main.)  I  might  mention  that  the  proportion  of  outside  taps  is  greater  in  Gateshead 
than  in  Newcastle. 

8830.  Even  in  Newcastle  the  number  of  inside  taps  is  comparatively  small  ? — Yes; 

8831.  In  Gateshead  also  I  suppose,  as  in  Newcastle,  even  self-contained  houses  have 
not  often  taps  inside  the  house,  as  distinguished  from  inside  the  court,  the  yard  or  the 
premises  ? — No  ;  they  generally  have  it  in  the  yard,  but  in  the  case  of  tenemented 
property  the  taps  are  entirely  outside,  in  the  street ;  and  they  are  more  numerous  in 
Gateshead,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  they  are  in  Newcastle. 

8832.  In  Newcastle  you  have  carried  them  more  frequently  out  of  the  main  street  into 
the  yard  or  alley  than  you  have  in  Gateshead  ? — Yes. 

8833.  Is  there  any  further  information  which  you  would  like  to  put  in  ? — I  have  no 
other  information  to  put  in,  except  that  Gateshead  is  under  the  Health  of  Towns  Act, 
and  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  supply  to  tenemented  property  was  more  extensive 
comparatively  than  in  Newcastle,  on  account  of  the  clause  to  that  effect. 

8834.  Having  reference  to  the  76th  clause  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  authorising  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  to  compel  houses  to  be  supplied,  what  do  you  think  in  respect  of 
the  tenemented  property  here  ? — It  is  not  better  supplied  here  than  in  Newcastle, 
although  such  a  clause  exists  ;  because  practically  that  clause  does  not  apply  either  to 
Newcastle  or  to  Gateshead.  The  clause  obliges  a  landlord  on  the  report  of  the  Local 
Board  to  give  a  supply  to  his  tenants,  provided  the  water  company  will  supply  the  house 
at  2d.  per  week.  If  it  had  been  to  supply  the  tenement  or  the  part  of  the  house  occupied 
by  each  family  at  2d.  per  week,  it  would  have  been  done  ;  but  where  it  is  to  supply  a 
whole  house,  containing  ten  or  a  dozen  tenants  and  families,  it  cannot  be  done  for  that  sum. 

8835.  It  is  enacted,  "  That  if  upon  the  report  of  the  surveyor  it  appear  to  the  Local 
"Board  of  Health  that  any  house  is  without  a  proper  supply  of  water,  and  that  such  a 
"  supply  of  water  can  be  furnished  thereto  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  2d.  per  week,"  the  Local 
Board  has  power  to  compel  it.  That  would  be  between  8s.  and  9s.  a  year  ? — Yes ;  we 
supply  a  single  tenant  or  family  at  5s.  a  year ;  but  we  could  not  supply  half  a  dozen  or 
more  families  for  9  s.  In  fact  thei'e  was  one  case  in  Gateshead  where  they  wished  to 
apply  that  clause  ;  and  I  pointed  out  to  the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  Hall,  and  to  Mr.  Kell, 
the  town  clerk,  that  they  would  not  be  able  perhaps  to  enforce  the  clause  in  consequence 
of  the  word  "  house  "  being  used  there. 

8836.  Owing  to  the  limited  construction  which  may  be  put  upon  the  word  "  house," 
the  compulsory  power,  which  apparently  has  been  given  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
has  not  been  acted  upon  ? — Exactly  so. 
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8837.  (Ghairman)  You  are  surveyor  for  the  borough  of  Gateshead  ? — Yes.  

8838.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — About  two  years  and  three  months. 

8839.  During  which  time  you  have  been  contemplating  works  of  different  kinds,  and 
have  made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  physical  situation  and  condition  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

8840.  Gateshead  is  situated,  speaking  generally,  on  a  steep  slope  from  the  southward 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  ? — Yes,  very  steep. 

8841.  So  steep  that  in  many  parts  of  the  town  the  access  north  and  south  is  by  means 
of  long  flights  of  stairs  ? — Yes. 

8842.  Steep  enough  and  abrupt  enough,  according  to  Mr.  Rawlinson's  report,  to  be 
occasionally  the  source  of  danger,  and  even  of  serious  accidents  ? — Yes  ;  such  is  the  case. 

8843.  It  is  there  stated  by  Mr.  Kell,  who  was  speaking  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
town  generally,  that  the  ground  rises  rapidly,  in  some  places  very  steeply,  from  the 
brink  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  about  90  feet  ? — Yes  ;  fully  that. 

8844.  You  have  then  immediately  along  the  bank  a  very  steep  slope  rising  to  the  height 
of  about  90  feet,  or  upwards  ? — Yes. 

8845.  From  that  point,  say  from  the  height  of  95  feet,  the  land  continues  to  rise  more 
gently,  as  here  stated  at  the  rate  of  220  feet  per  mile,  until  it  reaches  the  height  of  200 
feet  at  least  ? — Yes.    I  should  think  that  is  continued  until  it  rises  500  feet. 

8846.  It  is  stated  here  that,  after  reaching  the  height  of  200  or  300  feet,  it  rises  more 
rapidly  again  till  it  attains  that  height  ? — Yes ;  those  are  the  general  features  of  '.^he 
contour  of  the  country. 
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Tf  Hall  Esq  C  E.      8847.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  area  of  tlie  borough  lies  at  a  height  of  from 

1  .     '  '  100  to  200  feet  at  least  ?— Yes. 

Sth  March  185-t.       8848.  Are  there  in  the  borough  any  very  low  places,  such  as  would  be  liable  to  be 

 .       flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Tyne  from  above  ?— Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate  are  upon  the 

verge  of  the  water;  they  are  a  little  above  the  highest  floods. 

8849.  What  is  the  level  of  those  places,  of  your  lowest  streets  in  fjict,  above  high  water 
spring  tides  ? — -I  cannot  say  exactly  to  a  foot,  but  I  should  think  that  the  street  of 
Hillgate  is  somewhere  about  5  feet  above  high  water  spring  tides.  If  you  take  the  street 
to  where  it  goes  down  to  the  river  it  Avill  be  very  little  above  indeed. 

8850.  The  houses  between  the  street  of  Hillgate  and  the  river  are  some  of  them  built 
into  the  water  aliuost  ? — Not  quite. 

8851.  Is  Pipewellgate  lower  than  Hillgate  ? — I  think  portions  of  it  are. 

8852.  Then  we  may  say  that  you  have  one  very  considei-able  thoroughfare  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  which  will  be  only  from  four  to  five  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water  ? — ^Yes,  of  high  water  spring  tide. 

885.3.  Do  you  think  that  the  soil  thereabouts  is  liable  to  saturation  with  water  from 
below  ? — -Yes,  no  doubt,  from  capillary  attraction. 

8854.  Then  the  physical  condition,  in  that  respect,  of  the  foundations  of  Pipewellgate 
and  Hillgate  will  be  rather  more  unfavourable  than  the  physical  condition  say  of  the  Close 
or  of  Sandgate  in  Newcastle,  where  you  have  fine  clear  dry  sand  ? — ^No  doubt, 

8855.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Does  it  ever  happen  that  the  houses  or  rather  the  ends  of  the 
alleys  which  approach  the  river  are  covered  with  water  ? — I  believe  they  ai-e ;  but  I 
cannot  speak  to  that  point. 

8856.  Probably  when  there  is  not  only  a  high  spring  tide  but  a  flood  at  the  same  time? 
— Yes.    I  cannot  speak  definitely  upon  that  point. 

8857.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Gleplian.)  Do  you  ever  remember  Pipewellgate  itself  being- 
flooded  by  the  river  ? — I  cannot  remember  it. 

{M'r.  Superintendent  of  Police)  I  have  seen  it  come  up  the  openings  out  of  Pipewellgate 
to  within  about  three  or  four  yards  of  the  street,  when  there  has  been  both  flood  and 
tide,  till  you  would  have  thought  sometimes  that  it  would  soon  get  into  the  street. 

8858.  {To  Mr.  Hall.)  Speaking  generally  of  the  place,  would  you  say  that  it  afi'orded 
you  great  natural  facilities  for  drainage  or  otherwise  ? — No  doubt ;  from  being  situated 
on  a  bank,  a  great  portion  both  of  Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate  affords  facilities  for 
drainage. 

8859.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  borough  now  ? — Great  facilities  for  carrying  off"  the 
sewage  water  rapidly  in  every  part. 

8860.  The  great  rapidity  of  the  slope  would  to  a  certain  extent  present  a  difllculty, 
but  not  any  serious  obstacle,  would  it  ? — No  ;  I  think  not.  It  requires  a  careful  appor- 
tioning of  the  size  of  the  sewers  to  the  amount  of  drainage  to  be  taken  ofi'  a  particular 
area. 

8861.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  And  a  good  construction  of  the  sewers  to  prevent  their  being 
torn  up  ? — Yes. 

8862.  {Chairman.)  The  natural  features  and  the  physical  situation  are  such  as  to 
aftbrd  a  competent  engineer  great  facilities  for  adequately  draining  the  town  ? — Yes. 

8863.  With  reference  to  the  nature  oi'the  soil  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Town  Clerk  Kell, 
in  his  report  to  Mr.  Eawlinson,  that  the  surface  soil  is  principally  a  brown  loam  resting 
upon  a  retentive  yellow  clay  of  variable  thickness,  in  many  places  underlaid  by  a  still 
more  ,  tenacious  blue  clay,  with  beds  of  dry  or  quicksand  in  it,  and  with  fine  sandstone 
below,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  borough  rises  to  the  surface.  That  would  be  generally 
an  accurate  description  of  the  geology? — Yes. 

8864.  With  regard  to  this  top  stratum  of  brown  loam,  does  it  ever,  as  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  approach  pretty  nearly  to  a  clay  ? — It  varies  very  much  throughout  the 
whole  borough. 

8865.  The  upper  stratum  of  loam  varies  considerably,  and  would  in  parts  approach 
the  nature  of  clay  ? — Yes. 

8866.  Have  you  any  brickfields  upon  this  side  ? — Yes  ;  several.  , 

8867.  In  which  this  brown  loam  or  clay  is  made  into  bricks  ? — Yes. 

8868.  So  that  we  may  say,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  that  it  is  a  soil  varying 
from  the  quality  of  loam  to  the  quality  of  brick-clay  ? — Yes. 

8869.  So  as  to  be  very  considerably  retentive  of  water,  and  to  require  systematic 
surface  drainage  to  keep  the  ground  wholesome  as  building-ground  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  very 
much  the  case  ;  for  instance,  in  the  high  parts  of  Hillgate,  in  the  churchyard  there,  there 
is  a  very  retentive  clay  indeed,  so  much  so  that  I  believe  when  burials  took  place  there 
that  cofiins  were  often  lowered  actually  into  water,  the  clay  was  so  retentive  ;  and  yet, 
perhaps  100  yards  farther  south,  you  come  upon  a  bed  of  beautiful  sand. 

8870.  At  the  other  end  of  the  churchyard  ? — Higher  up  the  hill  rather,  not  exactly  in 
the  churchyard,  but  a  little  farther  south.  I  may  add  that  a  little  farther  south  still, 
you  come  to  the  sandstone,  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  coal,  for  the  coal  crops  out  in 
that  part  of  the  town  and  extends  away  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Union  Row.  That 
sandstone  is  a  very  fine  stone  for  building  purposes,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  main 
sewer  in  High  Street  is  cut  through  it. 
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8871.  You  have  no  fens  or  marshes  in  any  part  of  the  borough,  have  you? — No;  at  W.Hall,  Esq.,C.E. 
the  very  west  end  of  the  borough,  however,  there  is  what  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a 
fen,  the  Hassocks. 

8872.  Is  there  much  building  there  ? — No  ;  there  is  no  building. 

8873.  Then  as  regards  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  borough,  we  may  say  that  there  is 
no  fen  or  marsh  ? — No. 

8874.  Any  very  unhealthy  soil  anywhere,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  decomposing 
vegetable  matter  ? — None. 

8875.  With  reference  to  the  form  of  house  construction  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
borough,  it  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  on  that  steep  slope 
into  the  river,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  houses  are  built  in  narrow  blind  courts 
and  back  to  back  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  case.  You  allude  to  Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate  more 
particularly. 

8876.  And  the  courts  out  of  them?— Yes;  that  is  from  the  top  of  the  banks  down  to  the  river. 

8877.  And  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  houses  there  are  built  back  to  back,  you  also 
have  a  considerable  proportion  of  houses  built  into  the  banks,  as  it  were,  with  their  sides 
or  backs  against  the  bank  of  earth  ? — Yes.  Here  is  a  plan  which  will  show  that  that  is 
the  case  ;  and  it  is  often  the  case  also,  that  the  privy  and  ash-pit  are  placed  on  the  slope 
above  the  house. 

8878.  The  bottom  of  the  cesspool  attached  to  the  privy  being  two  or  three  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  slope  ?  — Yes.    But  soil-pit  is  a  moi'e  appropriate  term  than  cesspool  here. 

8879.  The  liquid  matter  then  of  that  soil-pit  will  continually  be  infiltrating  into 
the  earth  of  the  slope  ? — -Yes. 

8880.  And  the  natural  gravitation  of  the  water  charged  with  that  sewage  matter  will 
cause  it  to  descend  towards  and  against  the  side  of  the  house,  and  to  soak  into  the  porous 
brickwork  of  the  wall  ? — Yes,  indeed  I  have  often  observed  that  the  excrementitious 
matter  soaking  into  the  walls  of  the  house  rises  up  to  the  higher  parts  of  it. 

8881.  Would  you  say,  speaking  of  the  whole  slope  along  the  river  side,  including 
Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate,  that  it  is  a  frequent  thing  to  notice  circumstances  of  that 
sort  ? — Yes  ;  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the  privy  is  placed  above  the  house  to  which 
it  belongs  ;  but,  if  it  is  placed  on  the  lower  side  of  that  house,  it  is  above  the  next  house, 
and  in  this  way,  on  this  steep  slope,  sooner  or  later,  it  reaches  some  house  or  other. 

8882.  The  slope  is  so  steep,  that  the  infiltrations  from  the  soil-pits  attached  to  these 
privies  will  pretty  certainly  reach  some  house  or  another,  wherever  the  buildings  are  at 
all  continuous  ?- — Yes. 

8883.  Then  considering  those  two  points  together,  houses  built  back  to  back,  or  into 
the  bank,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  houses  along  that  slope  must  necessarily  be  very 
deficient  in  proper  ventilation  I — Very  deficient. 

8884.  Besides  these  points,  is  it  common  to  find  cellar  dwellings  ? — No,  not  in  that  locality. 

8885.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  more  recently  erected  houses  that  you  find  cellar  dwellings  ? 
— Yes  ;  we  have  not  many  cellar  dwellings  in  Gateshead. 

8886.  In  the  newer  parts  of  the  town  you  have  some  though,  have  yon  not  ? — In  the 
newer  parts  of  the  town,  Victoria  Street  for  instance,  there  are  cellars. 

8887.  Leaving  the  river-ward  slope  of  the  borough,  and  proceedmg  to  the  courts  and 
entries,  on  either  side  of  the  High  Street  running  to  the  south,  have  you  also  many  other 
courts,- such  as  Leonard's  Court,  Lister's  Buildings,  and  so  on,  in  which  the  same  sanitarj^ 
defect  of  houses  built  back  to  back  in  very  narrow  thoroughfares  is  an  habitual  feature  ? 
— Yes,  it  is. 

8888.  So  that  the  same  obvious  difiiculty  of  ventilation,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
house  construction,  may  be  said  to  prevail  pretty  generally  over  very  large  districts  of  the 
borough  ? — Yes. 

8889.  Not  merely  along  the  river  side,  but  also  along  the  High  Street  ? — Yes  ;  both  on 
the  eastern  and  western  parts. 

8890.  We  should  not  be  exaggerating  the  facts,  if  we  were  to  say  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  houses  in  all  the  districts  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  were  so 
constructed  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  proper  ventilation  ? — Yes,  that  applies  to  the 
older  parts  of  the  town  ;  in  the  more  recently  constructed  houses,  I  believe  there  has  been 
a  considerable  improvement  in  that  respect. 

8891.  But  with  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  those  now  in  existence,  that  is  the  case  ? — 
That  is  the  case. 

8892.  The  passages  or  entries  are  exceedingly  narrow,  so  that  the  fronts  of  the  house.s 
are  very  close  together  ? — Yes. 

8893.  The  backs  actually  adjoin  ? — They  actually  adjoin  often,  and  where  they  are  not 
actually  abutting  against  each  other  the  space  between  is  very  small. 

8894.  And  frequently  those  passages  or  entries  are  entirely  built  round,  so  that  the 
court  itself  becomes  almost  a  well  ? — A  blind  court,  very  narrow. 

8895.  With  merely  a  covered  passage  at  one  end  or  the  other  to  go  in  and  out  by? — 
Yes ;  that  applies  to  a  great  portion  of  the  town. 

8896.  So  that  in  many  cases  you  have  what  literally  may  be  called  wells,  surrounded  on 
all  four  sides  by  buildings,  with  probably  but  one,  or  at  most  two,  low  covered  passages 
under  those  buildings,  for  the  least  breath  of  air  to  get  in  or  out  at  ? — Yes  ;  that  applies  to  a 
great  part  of  the  town  wliere  the  working  cLa.sses  live.  Perhaps  I  may  now  submit  to 
you  this  table,  (/tandiwj  in  the  same)  which  I  have  prepared  with  a  view  to  this  investi- 
gation.   All  these  groups  together  comprise  the  greatest  part  of  Gateshead. 
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8897.  I  see  you  reckon  Pipewellgate  as  containing  only  about  1,500  inhabitants;  tbe  W.HalljEaq  ,C.E. 

north  side  about  200  ;  the  south  side  about  1,300  ? — Yes  ;  these  numbers  have  been  taken   

from  actual  examination.  The  whole  of  this  information  has  been  taken  within  the  last  9th  March  1854. 
month.  —  

8898.  Then  we  may  suppose  the  population  of  Pipewellgate  to  have  decreased  a  good 
deal  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Rawlinson  made  his  inquiry  and  report. 

{Mr.  Olephan,)  It  must  have  diminished  since  1851,  if  Mr.  Hall  be  correct. 

(Mr.  Hall.)  If  you  will  examine  the  reference  at  the  bottom  you  will  see  that  it  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  stairs  west  of  Wardman's  houses,  on  the  south  by  Half-Moon 
Lane,  and  on  the  east  by  the  lane  leading  from  Half-Moon  Lane  to  Pipewellgate. 

8899.  (ifr.  Bateman.)  It  includes  the  block  within  those  boundaries  ? — Yes ;  that 
group.  The  north  side  of  Pipewellgate  means  the  north  side  of  the  street  to  the  river, 
the  population  of  which  is  205. 

(Mr.  Glephan.)  There  were  282  there  in  1851. 

8900.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Hall.)  You  do  not  include  in  these  districts  the  utmost  extent 
popularly  talked  of  as  Pipewellgate  ;  you  merel}'  take  the  main  portion  of  it,  so  that  the 
whole  population  of  Pipewellgate  may  be  greater,  no  doubt  ? — Yes  ;  further  away  to  the 
west  there  is  the  district  of  New  Chatham,  which  generally  goes  under  the  name  of 
Pipewellgate,  which  is  not  included  in  this. 

8901.  Do  you  think  we  should  be  over-shooting  the  mark  if  we  assumed  the  population 
of  the  whole  of  Pipewellgate  to  be  2,000  ? — I  cannot  state  exactly  as  to  the  part  further 
west.    I  should  think  it  would  scarcely  reach  that. 

8902.  You  think  it  would  rather  be  under  2,000  than  over  ? — I  think  so. 

8903.  With  reference  then  to  sewers  and  drains,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  report 
of  Mr.  Rawlinson  ? — -Yes. 

8904.  You  remember  the  statistics  there  given  by  Mr.  Kell  and  Mr.  Dobson  ? — Yes. 

8905.  Do  you  know  of  any  inaccuracy  in  them? — JSTo,  I  do  not;  they  are  correct,  I 
believe,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

8906.  That  prior  to  1842  there  was  only  one  built  common  sewer  ;  that  in  1842 
another  of  100  yards  in  length  was  made  ;  that  subsequently  another  open  kennel  from 
Oakwellgate  to  Church  Street  was  deepened  and  covered  in  by  the  Town  Council ;  and 
that  in  1849  a  main  sewer  was  constructed  in  High  Street,  Church  Street  and  the 
Bottlebank  ;  that  is  the  statement  here  ? — Yes. 

8907.  Did  you  find  any  greater  amount  of  sewers  in  existence  when  you  came  into 
office  here  ? — -No  ;  I  think  that  is  all.  There  are  various  parts  of  the  town  where  drains 
are  laid,  which  are  not  discharging  drains  and  do  not  run  into  any  main  sewer,  so  that 
they  do  not  properly  come  under  the  denomination  of  sewers  or  drains. 

8908.  They  are  common  surface  gutters  ? — Yes  ;  many  of  them  flowing  out  into  the 
open  streets. 

8909.  They  take  the  water  from  the  surface  at  one  point  of  the  slope  and  carry  it  for  a 
certain  distance  sometimes  under  gTound,  and  then  at  a  lower  point  re-deliver  it  to  the 
surface  where  it  stagnates  or  runs  off",  as  the  case  may  be  1 — Exactly. 

8910.  It  is  also  stated  in  this  report  that  not  only  was  there  a  very  small  extent  of 
sewers,  but  that  even  where  sewers  existed,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  proprietors  on 
either  side,  who  might  have  used  them,  had  done  so,  for  the  purpose  of  house  drainage  ? — 
Yes,  very  frequently  that  is  the  case. 

8911.  When  you  came  into  office  it  would  have  been  a  pretty  correct  statement  of  the 
facts  to  say  that  there  existed  only  a  few  hundred  yards  of  sewers,  and  only  a  very,  very 
few  branch  or  house  drains  into  those  sewers?— Yes.  I  may  add  that  a  considerable 
number  of  branch  drains  have  been  constructed  in  High  Street,  Church  Street,  the 
Bottlebank,  and  in  other  streets  since  I  came  into  office. 

8912.  Can  you  give  us  exactly  the  number  of  yards  of  sewers  which  you  found  when 
you  came  into  office  ? — The  whole  length  of  sewers  constructed  up  to  this  time  are  ninety- 
nine  chains  and  fifty  links,  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

8913.  How  much  of  that  was  in  existence  when  you  came  into  office  ? — I  cannot  state 
that  exactly. 

8914.  Was  it  half  that  length? — More  than  that.  Very  little  has  been  done  since  I 
came  into  office,  excepting  in  Grahamsley  Street ;  indeed,  excepting  Grahamsley  Street, 
all  the  rest  may  be  said  to  have  been  done  before. 

8915.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  a  mile  of  sewer  in  existence  when  you  came 
into  office  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  think  so,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

8916.  But  of  house  drainage  into  that  mile  of  sewers  there  was  little? — Very  little; 
I  can  give  you  an  account  of  it,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  number  of  houses  on 
the  east  side  of  the  main  sewer  in  High  Street,  within  drainage  limits,  is  102,  and  on 
the  west  side  133  ;  making  a  total  of  235.  The  number  of  house  drains  in  connexion 
with  the  sewer  is  fifty  on  the  west  side  and  twenty-five  on  the  east  side. 

8917.  Altogether  seventy- five? — Yes  ;  and  eleven  in  the  Bottlebank. 

8918.  Altogether  eighty-six  houses  drained  out  of  236,  or  rather  more  than  one  in 
three  ? — Yes. 

8919.  Have  you  any  notion  how  many  houses  in  the  town  drain  into  the  other 
sewers  ? — No ;  tlxe  sewerage  of  the  town  in  such  streets  as  Charles  Street,  Melbourne 
Street,  Ellison  Street,  Grosvenor  Street  and  Victoria  Street,  is  very  imperfect ;  indeed, 
it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  sewerage.  r 
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W.Hall,Esq.,C.E.      8920.  What  is  the  length  of  the  main  sewer  which  you  speak  of? — Fifty-five  chains, 

  and  the  Bottlebank  is  five  more. 

9th  March  1854.       8921.  About  1,200  yards  then,  and  upwards  ?— 1,320  yards  ;  with  the  Bottlebank  it  is 
 sixty  chains  altogethei'. 

8922.  Then  of  the  mile  and  a  quarter  of  sewers  which  are  in  existence  in  the  town, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  refer  to  the  one  main  sewer  in  High  Street  ? — Yes. 

8923.  Is  this  in  good  condition  ? — In  good  condition. 

8924.  Having  eighty-six  out  of  the  235  houses  adjoining  drained  into  it? — Yes. 

8925.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  sewer  up  the  High 
vStreet  and  the  branch  sewer  from  Grahamsley  Street  into  that  main  sewer,  the  rest  of 
the  sewerage  in  the  town  is  so  imperfect  in  your  judgment  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name? 
— Exactly  so. 

8926.  Do  you  think  there  are  an  additional  fifty  houses  drained  into  those  other 
sewers  ;  I  mean  fojcal  drainage  always  ? — No. 

8927.  When  you  say  that  these  eighty-six  houses  are  drained,  you  mean  drained  for 
foecal  purposes,  do  not  you  ? — No,  merely  that  each  house  has  a  drain  of  one  kind  or 
other  in  connexion  with  the  main  sewer. 

8928.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  From  the  yard  or  from  the  premises? — From  the  yard,  for 
taking  off  the  surface  water.    They  have  not  always  a  water-closet  in  connexion  with  it. 

8929.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Main.)  You  gave  us  sixty-four  as  the  number  of  houses 
Imving  water-closets  supplied  by  you  ? — Yes. 

8930.  {To  Mr.  Hall)  Therefore  we  know  that  there  must  be.  sixty-four  houses  having 
fcocal  drainage  in  Gateshead  ? — I  should  think  that  that  is  about  the  number. 

8931.  Besides  that  there  will  be  some  houses,  no  doubt,  having  water-closets  not 
supplied  by  the  Whittle  Dean  Company?- — I  think  not ;  very  few,  at  all  events,  if  any, 

8932.  Supposing  that  to  Mr.  Main's  computation  of  sixty-four  houses,  having  water- 
closets  supplied  by  the  Whittle  Dean  Company,  we  add  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  sixteen 
more,  for  houses  having  water-closets  supplied  by  rain  water  or  well  water  cisterns,  do 
you  think  that  would  be  a  fair  computation  ? — Yes,  quite  fair. 

8933.  Then  if  we  assume  that  there  are  eighty  houses  in  the  whole  borough  having 
foecal  drainage,  we  shall  be  making  a  fair  assumption  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

8934.  Then  if  to  your  eighty-six  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  main  sewer,  we 
take  fifty  more  for  houses  which  may  discharge  themselves  into  the  other  sewers  ;  and 
if  we  say  that  there  are  130  or  140  houses  in  the  borough  having  drainage  of  one  kind 
or  another  into  the  sewers,  superficial  or  foecal,  will  that  be  a  full  allowance  ? — I  think 
so,  quite. 

8935.  Say  150  having  any  sort  or  kind  of  drainage,  that  would  be  a  fair  statement? — 
I  think  it  is  beyond  the  mark. 

8936.  I  believe  there  are  some  streets,  such  as  William  Street,  and  Pollock  Street,  and 
Russell  Terrace,  which  have  been  built  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  which  are  without 
any  kind  or  sort  of  drainage,  surface  or  foecal,  or  of  any  description  whatsoever  ? — Yes. 

8937.  With  regard  to  domestic  conveniences,  in  the  way  of  privies  and  middens,  we 
have  had  evidence  already,  both  documentary  and  oral,  as  to  the  sad  deficiency  of  those 
things ;  is  that  within  your  knowledge  ? — It  is. 

8938.  Generally  speaking,  may  we  say  of  the  .districts  occupied  by  the  poorer  popula- 
tion of  this  borough  that  there  is  a  very  general  and  sometimes  extreme  destitution  in 
that  respect  ? — Yes. 

8939.  And  that  where  they  do  exist,  as  some  of  them  do,  they  frequently  exist  in  a 
very  filthy  and  pestilential  state  ? — Yes. 

8940.  With  regard  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  occupied  by  the  wealthier  and  more 
respectable  inhabitants,  the  sewerage  is  so  deficient  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  having 
proper  foecal  drainage  ? — Yes. 

8941.  Gentlemen  cannot  put  up  water-closets  if  they  please,  because  there  are  no 
sev.'ers  within  reach  of  them  ? — Yes  ;  such  is  the  case. 

8942.  With  regard  to  paving,  you  have  stated  in  your  table  that  at  all  events  very 
large  portions  of  the  town  are  not  paved  at  all  ? — Yes. 

8943.  The  description  given  to  Mr.  Hawlinson  in,  1849  by  these  six  medical  gentlemen, 
viz.,  that  "  several  of  our  streets,  courts,  and  entries  are  not  only  undrained,  but  unpaved 
"  and  uncleansed,  and  without  any  side  channels  to  carry  ofi"  the  liquid  matters,  so  that 
"  in  wet  weather  they  become  almost  impassable  from  ruts  and  filth,"  is  stiU  true 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  town,  is  it  not  ?— -It  is. 

8944.  Frou)  this  destitution  in  the  way  of  privies  and  middens,  and  from  this  want  of 
paving,  it  results,  does  it  not,  that  the  inhabitants  dispose  of  the  refuse  and  the  excre- 
ment and  so  on,  by  pitching  it  all  into  the  thoroughfares  of  the  courts  and  entries,  where 
it  lies  and  is  trampled  in  until  the  surface  habit^ially  is  covered  with  filth  ? — Yes  ;  that 
is  the  case. 

8945.  That  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  year  1849  ?■ — Yes,  more  or  less. 

8946.  With  regard  to  the  scavenage,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  main  thoroughfare  is 
scavenged  and  cleansed,  but  that  the  moment  you  diverge  firom  it  right  or  left,  and  get 
into  any  of  the  courts  and  entries  inhabited  by  the  poorer  population,  the  scavenage  is  next 
to  nothing  ? — It  has  been  very  much  improved  of  late,  though,  ovsdng  to  the  state  of  the 
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streets,  you  cannot  make  sucli  an  improvement  as  you  might  otherwise  wish  to  do,  but  W.Hall, Esq.,C.t,. 
still  great  improvement  has  been  effected  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  scavenage.   

8948.  The  state  of  the  paving  is  such  in  these  parts  that  no  practicable  amount  of  9th  March  1854. 
scavenage  will  keep  them  clean  ? — Yes.   

8949.  The  paving  is  so  full  of  holes  and  ruts  and  interstices  in  which  filth  remains 
that  it  would  require  a  scrubbing-brush  almost  to  get  it  out  ? — Yes. 

8950.  It  is  also  a  fact,  in  many  parts  of  the  borough,  especially  in  the  entries  in  the 
poorer  districts,  that  you  may  not  merely  occasionally,  but  habitiially,  see  considerable 
accumulations  of  very  offensive  matter  ? — Yes. 

8951.  That  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  habitually  ? — To  a  considerable  extent ; 
though  a  great  improvement,  I  must  admit,  has  been  made  in  that  i-espect  ;  and  of  late 
the  Board  of  Health  have  taken  measures  to  carry  that  out  still  more  fully. 

8952.  How  recently  ?— They  are  now  making  arrangements  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  the  responsibility  of  cleansing  the  whole  town,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  individual 
occupiers  and  owners  of  property  ;  indeed  every  description  of  property  within  the  paved 
footway  district  will  be  taken  into  their  hands  for  the  purposes  of  scavenage. 

8953.  What  was  the  state  of  things  in  August  1853  ? — Very  bad;  it  was  left  to  the 
efforts  of  individual  occupiers  of  houses  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  a  great  many 
places  the  town  was  in  a  very  filthy  state. 

8954.  The  sewerage  and  paving  was  much  the  same  then  as  now  ? — Yes. 

8955.  And  the  scavenage  very  much  worse  ? — Yes. 

8956.  Therefore  what  we  have  seen  in  our  inspection  of  the  town  is  at  all  events  an 
improvement  upon  what  we  might  have  seen,  if  we  had  been  here  in  August  1853  ?— 
Yes. 

8957.  I  suppose  you  are  not  taken  very  much  into  the  houses,  are  you? — No,  my 
duties  do  not  lead  me  much  into  the  houses. 

8958.  You  have  had  opportunity,  however,  to  observe  that  the  walls  of  tlie  houses 
were  occasionally  very  damp  ? — Yes. 

8959.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  damp  with  worse  than  pure  water? 
Yes,  damp  with  water  laden  more  or  less  with  infiltrations  from  sewage  mattei. 

8960.  A  good  many  of  the  houses  of  the  borough,  especially  in  the  poorer  districts, 
such  as  Pipewellgate,  and  Hillgate,  and  Leonard's  Court  perhaps,  and  so  on,  are  old 
and  dilapidated  and  not  weather  tight,  I  fancy  ? — Hillgate  and  Pipewellgate  more 
particularly ;  Leonard's  Court  is  not  so  old  ;  it  is  in  a  dilapidated  state,  however,  from 
the  description  of  tenants  which  inhabit  it,  chiefly  Irish. 

89 6L  But,  as  regards  the  houses  themselves,  the  brickwork  is  solid,  and  one  might 
say  wholesome,  as  compared  with  the  brickwork  of  houses,  the  walls  of  which  have  been 
damp  for  50  or  100  years  together  ? — Yes. 

8962.  With  regard  to  Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate,  however,  and  the  district  on  the  steep 
slope  down  to  the  river  generally,  you  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses  there 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  is  dilapidated,  with  rotten  walls  and  roofs,  not  weatlier 
tight,  and  the  houses  physically  in  a  very  bad  condition  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
house  in  Pipewellgate  or  Hillgate  or  in  the  Island  fit  for  a  person  to  live  in.  That  is 
my  opinion ;  that  they  are  not  fit  for  human  habitation,  though  the  Island  is  not  quite  so 
bad  as  Pipewellgate,  and  Hillgate.  I  may  add  that  it  is  in  contemplation  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  it  is  now  under  their  consideration,  to  remove  the  whole  of  Hillgate, 
with  the  view  of  replacing  it  by  a  quay,  and  no  doubt  also  with  the  view  of  building  a 
better  description  of  houses  there. 

8963.  Do  you  also  entertain  the  opinion,  not  only  that  these  houses  are  not  fit  for 
human  habitation,  but  that  they  scarcely  can  be  rendered  fit  for  human  habitation, 
without  first  pulling  them  all  down  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  without 
pulling  the  whole  of  them  down. 

8964.  That  is  to  say  the  wall  work,  the  actual  skeleton  of  the  house,  is  rotten  ? — Yes, 
the  structural  arrangement  from  the  bottom  to  the  very  top  is  radically  wrong  in  itself 

8965.  I  believe  that,  as  the  Town  Council  is  also  the  Board  of  Health  in  this  town,  you, 
as  town  surveyor,  are  also  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  ;  and  I  believe  you  are 
also  inspector  of  nuisances  to  that  board,  are  jou  not  ? — Yes. 

8966.  Adverting  to  the  powers  vested  in  that  body  by  their  Act,  and  referring  to  the 
41st  section,  I  believe  you  have  not  yet  prepared  or  procured  a  map  exhibiting  a  complete 
system  of  the  sewerage  here  ? — No. 

8967.  I  understood  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Heath,  to  say  that  there  were  so  many  works  immediately  and  obviously 
wanting,  that  you  had  had  plenty  to  occu})y  your  whole  time  as  yet,  without  going  into 
any  question  of  maps ;  is  that  the  fact  ? — I  think  the  first  consideration  sliould  have 
been  the  production  of  a  map  for  the  carrying  out  of  drainage  works. 

8968.  You  think  a  map  ought  to  have  been  made  or  obtained  ? — Yes ;  and  the  cause  of 
my  being  engaged  in  different  works,  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  town,  is  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  map. 

8969.  And  you  regret  that  a  map  was  not  made  ? — Very  much  indeed ;  it  is  the 
foundation  of  the  construction  of  all  works. 
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'f.Hall,Esq.,C.E.  8970.  iioyou  remember  whether  that  suhject  was  ever  brought  before  the  attention  oi 
 '         the  Local  Board  of  Health  ? — Yes. 

9th  March  1854.  8971.  Can  you  remember  at  what  time  ? — Yes,  I  can  refer  to  it;  it  is  in  a  report  which 
I  laid  before  the  board — the  first  report,  indeed,  which  I  made  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
— dated  the  25th  of  November  1851.  "Agreeably  to  one  of  the  minutes  of  your  last 
"  meeting,  I  have  considered  the  best  method  of  draining  the  district  lying  south  ot 
"  Trinity  Chapel,  and  have  no  doubt  that,  by  a  secondary  sewer,  the  sewage  ]nay  be 
"  brought  into  the  main  sewer,  or  be  connected  therewii'h  by  proper  branches  along  the 
"  new  streets  and  Nun's  Lane.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  engineering  plans  and 
"  sections,  I  am  at  present  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  to  give  a  decided 
"  opinion.  The  above  instance  is  only  one  of  many  which  will  be  constantly  occurring, 
"  and  which  shows  the  necessity  for  complete  plans  and  levels  of  the  borough  as  recom- 
"  mended  by  the  General  Board,  before  attempting  to  devise  a  complete  system  of  sewerage. 
'  To  this  subject  I  would  therefore  respectfully  request  your  earliest  attention." 

8972.  What  was  done  in  consequence  of  that  suggestion? — Nothing,  I  believe. 
{Mr.  Alderman  Robson.)  I  believe  there  was  a  division  upon  it. 

8973.  (To  Mr.  Robson.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Local  Board? — Yes. 

8974.  And  your  impression  is,  that  in  consequence  of  that  report  by  Mr.  Town 
Surveyor,  there  was  a  discussion  in  the  Local  Board,  and  actually  a  division  on  the  subject 
of  the  propriety  of  causing  such  a  map  to  be  made  ?  — Yes,  I  believe  there  was. 

8975.  And  the  decision  was  adverse  to  the  making  of  a  map? — Yes,  T  believe  a  large 
majority  was  adverse  to  it. 

8976.  (To  Mr.  Hall.)  Have  you  ever,  on  any  subsequent  occasion,  reverted  to  the 
subject  in  any  of  your  reports? — -Yes,  on  March  the  5th,  1852,  again  I  say  :— "I  am 
"  anxious  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  the  very  first  importance  to  the  interests 
"  and  sanitary  welfare  of  the  borough,  and  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  first  report  which  I 
"  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  you,  namely,  '  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  immediate  and 
"  '  complete  survey  of  at  least  such  parts  of  the  borough  as  are  already,  or  as  are  likely 
"  'to  be,  occupied  by  buildings.'  "  The  report  goes  at  considerable  length  to  the  same 
effect. 

8977.  That  is  the  general  suggestion  which  you  made,  and  which  you  proceeded  to 
illustrate  in  detail  ? — Yes. 

8978.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  took  place  in  consequence  of  that  ? — There  was 
a  portion  of  the  borough,  of  which  I  was  instructed  to  make  a  survey,  and  in  which  I 
was  allowed  an  assistant  to  assist  me,  namely,  the  eastern  part  of  the  borough,  east  of 
High  Street;  the  survey  has  been  completed. 

8979.  Does  that  include  Leonard  s  Court  and  Lister's  Buildings  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of 
this  area. 

8980.  In  fact,  it  includes  the  whole  inhabited  part  east  of  High  Street  ? — Yes,  that  part 
is  completed,  and  estimates  have  been  laid  before  the  board ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
board  yesterday,  the  plans  which  I  recommended  the  board  to  adopt  were  not 
approved  of. 

8981.  What  was  the  result  of  the  meeting  yesterday  ? — They  did  not  approve  of  the 
plan  v/^hich  I  recommended  them  to  adopt ;  but  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  outlet  for 
the  sewerage  of  the  district  ought  to  be  in  a  different  part  from  that  which  I  recommended 
for  it ;  that  was  the  principal  cause,  I  believe,  of  its  not  being  adopted.  I  was  instructed 
to  lay  down  a  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  that  district  with  a  view  of  carrying  it  through 
the  most  populous  parts  thereof.  I  laid  before  the  Board  that  plan,  and  it  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  General  Board,  I  believe,  in  a  day  or  two. 

8982.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  the  question  of  the  outfall,  they  adopted  your  plan, 
and  sent  it  up  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  approval ;  but  they  recommended  a  modification 
of  your  plan  in  respect  of  the  point  of  outfall ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes.  (The  witness  produced 
a  plan.)  That  is  the  High  Street,  and  the  line  of  sewerage  which  I  proposed  was  this 
in  red. 

8983.  (Mr.  Bateman?)  Your  outlet  being  at  A  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  which  the  Board  has 
adopted  is  in  green. 

8984.  {Chairman)  This  will  not  be  a  desirable  angle,  will  it? — No. 

8985.  I  suppose  if  that  plan  was  ultimately  adopted  they  would  modify  and  improve  it 
in  that  point  in  respect  of  making  it  a  less  acute  angle  ? — There  is  a  clause  in  the  Public 
Health  Act,  that  no  houses  are  allowed  to  be  built  upon  a  sewer,  and  of  course  it  is  very 
desirable  not  to  lay  sewers  below  houses  if  you  can  avoid  it.  I  may  explain  that  this 
plan  shows  two  drainage  areas. 

8986.  Separated  by  a  ridge  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  main  sewer  which  is  already  formed  will 
drain  this  area  coloured  blue.    This  which  I  propose  will  drain  the  whole  coloured  red. 

8987.  Then  what  I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that  the  plan  which  you  proposed  not 
only  follows  the  natural  feature  of  the  country,  but  would  have  prepared  and  made  ready 
for  the  drainage  of  a  much  larger  area  of  the  borough  whenever  the  buildings  shall  reach 
so  far? — Exactly  so. 

8988.  And  that  the  plan  which  the  councU  seem  to  have  proposed  would  carry  the 
sewage  out  of  one  natural  drainage  area  into  another  which  is  naturally  separated  from 
it,  and  will  not  ultimately  accommodate  more  than  a  small  pai't  of  the  district  which  you 
contemplate  as  likely  to  be  built  upon  ? — Yes. 
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8989.  (Mr.  Clephan.)  What  is  the  motive  ? — I  believe  it  is  vi^ith  a  view  to  make  these 
houses  abutting  upon  Oakwellgate  contribute  to  the  expense  of  this  main  sewer. 

8990.  To  ease  the  expense  upon  the  other  part  of  the  town  ? — Yes ;  I  proposed  to  drain 
Oakwellgate  by  a  smaller  sewer.  In  fact,  a  fifteen-inch  pipe  is  quite  sufficient  to  drain 
Oakwellgate,  considering  its  natural  position. 

8991.  (Chairman.)  What  do  you  propose  as  the  size  of  the  other? — A  brick  sewer 
three  feet  by  two.    I  have  plans  of  them  if  you  would  like  to  see  them. 

8992.  I  see  you  have  a  number  of  reports  there  ? — Yes  ;  these  are  my  reports  which  I 
have  laid  before  the  board  from  time  to  time. 

8993.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  put  them  in  before  us  ? — Yes. 

8994.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  wish  to  speak? — With  regard  to 
slaughter-houses,  I  think  there  is  notliing  at  the  present  time  which  is  such  a  great 
nuisance  to  the  town  as  the  existing  slaughter-houses ;  and  I  believe  this  is  more  owing 
to  the  want  of  proper  sewerage  than  to  anything  else. 

8995.  On  the  3d  of  March  1852,  the  Local  Board  issued  and  got  approved  a  variety  of 
byelaws  with  reference  to  lodging-houses,  to  street  and  surface  cleansing,  to  slaughter- 
houses, and  so  on  ;  and  we, have  had  evidence  to  this  effect,  that  the  lodging-house  byelaws 
and  the  slaughter-house  byelaws  have  been  carried  out  pretty  fairly  ? — Yes. 

8996.  That  the  byelawas  to  occupiers  cleansing  the  interior  of  their  premises  is  literally 
a  dead  letter  ? — Yes. 

8997.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  points  than  that  one  in  which  the  byelaws  made  by 
the  Local  Board  have  not  been  enforced  at  all  ? — I  cannot  recall  at  present  anything  which 
I  can  add  with  regard  to  that. 

8998.  You  think  that  generally  the  byelaws  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Local 
Board  have  been  carried  out,  excepting  in  that  one  point  of  compelling  occupiers  to  keep 
the  interior  of  their  premises  clean  ? — Yes  ;  with  regard  to  carting  away  refuse,  the 
byp.-law  provides,  that  that  is  to  be  done  from  a  certain  time  at  night  to  a  certain  time 
in  the  morning;  from  ten  o'clock  at  night  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer, 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  winter.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  the  board  to 
enforce  that  one  ;  indeed  the  cartage  of  refuse  through  the  town  takes  place  at  all  times  of 
the  day  nearly.    The  byelaw  has  not  been  properly  complied  with. 

8999.  But  you  think  that  the  Local  Board  of  Health  have  generally  used  reasonable 
diligence  in  enforcing  their  other  byelaws  and  regulations,  saving  and  excepting  that  one 
important  one  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  premises  ? — Yes.  The  late  measures  which 
they  have  taken,  both  with  regard  to  scavenage  and  the  removal  of  refuse  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  town,  is  a  proof  of  it. 

9000.  Up  to  August  1853  had  they  done  that  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  I  cannot  say  that. 

9001.  Between  the  issuing  of  these  orders  in  March  1852,  and  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  August  1853,  you  could  not  say  that  these  byelaws  and  regulations  had  been 
adequately  enforced  ? — I  could  not  say  that  they  were  ;  but  there  were  many  surrounding 
difficulties  connected  with  the  enforcing  of  them. 

9002.  The  lodging-house  byelaws  have  been  well  enforced? — Yes;  but  I  cannot 
answer  so  well  as  to  that,  the  superintendent  of  police  will  do  so  ;  I  believe  they  have 
been,  very  well. 

9003.  With  reference  to  street  cleansing  what  has  been  done  ? — There  has  been 
considerable  improvement  in  street  cleansing. 

9004.  Between  March  1852  and  August  1853  had  a  good  deal  been  done  ? — Yes,  a 
good  deal ;  I  think  that  the  scavenage  over  that  area  to  v.diich  it  applied  was  very  well 
done. 

9005.  Then,  would  you  say  that  the  area  within  which  these  regulations  applied,  and 
these  improvements  were  made,  had  been  too  much  restricted  ? — Yes. 

9006.  That  they  might  have  carried  their  byelaws  into  operation  over  a  wider  area, 
to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  town  ? — Exactly. 

9007.  Also  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  refiise  and  accumidations  in  the  district, 
to  which  they  limited  themselves,  they  carried  them  out,  not  fully — not  to  the  letter — ■ 
but  to  a  considerable  extent  ? — Yes. 

9008.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  So  far  as  they  could  do  under  the  system  which  was  then 
adopted  ? — ^Yes. 

9009.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  certain  points,  such  as  the  emptying  of  privies, 
soil-pits,  and  so  on,  we  have  already  had  evidence  that  that  was  not  done  at  aU  ? — Yes. 

9010.  That  it  seemed  hopeless,  that  the  amount  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the 
destitution  of  the  town  in  these  respects  was  so  great,  that  it  was  almost  hopeless  to 
begin  it  ? — Yes. 

9011.  With  reference  to  the  slaughter-houses,  have  those  byelaws  been  carried  out  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  been  carried  out,  as  far  as,  in  the  existing  state  or  rather  absence  of  sewers, 
you  could  expect ;  and  I  believe  with  good  results  in  many  respects. 

9012.  (Mr.  Tovjib  Clerk.)  You  brought  several  parties  up,  and  they  were  punished  ? 
—Yea. 

9013.  (Chairman.)  Generally,  you  would  say  that  the  board,  though  they  have  neglected 
some  of  their  statutable  powers,  have  enforced  most  of  their  own  regulations  ? — Yes. 

9014.  We  must  ask  you  the  general  question  as  to  the  water  ? — It  was  very  bad. 
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W.Hall,  Esq.^C.E.     9015.  Every  one  admits  that  it  was  very  bad  to  the  eye,  very  mtiddy,  but  did  you 
— —  notice  anything  worse  than  that,  any  bad  smell  or  taste  ?— It  has  often  been  a  point  ot 

9th  March  1854.   great  dispute  with  people,  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  whether  it  had  a  smell 

~  or  not.    I  must  say  myself,  that  I  think  there  was  a  smell ;  but  it  would  by  no  means 

come  under  the  denomination  of  a  stink.    It  had  a  slight  smell. 

9016.  {Mr  Bateman.)  At  what  season  of  the  year? — A  little  before  the  cholera  broke 
out ;  about  August,  J uly  and  August. 

9017.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  nature  of  this  smell.  Water  charged  with 
mud  might  have  a  smell.  Was  the  smell  to  which  you  alluded  anything  worse  than 
that,  an  earthy  smell  ? — I  could  not  at  this  time  give  a  description  of  the  smell. 

9018.  Was  it  a  smell  which  you  would  have  attributed  to  the  presence  of  mere  earthy 
matter,  or  would  you  have  been  inclined  to  infer  that  it  arose  from  any  more  objectionable 
matter  ? — I  could  not  give  an  answer  to  that. 

9019.  Did  the  water  ever  have  a  taste  as  well  as  a  smell ;  I  mean  an  offensive  taste  ? — 
I  cannot  speak  with  regard  to  that ;  it  was  muddy,  and  no  doubt  it  was  a  water  that  you 
would  not  like. 

9020.  Did  you  ever  notice  anything  decidedly  objectionable  in  the  water  except  upon 
the  occasion  of  last  summer  ? — No.  I  must  state  that  the  supply  of  water  has  been  pretty 
good,  though  it  is  hard.  The  washerwomen  cannot  make  use  of  it  without  hurting 
their  hands  very  much,  and  they  injure  the  linen  from  the  quantity  of  soda  they  use  to 
soften  it. 

9021.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Are  you  aware  of  any  place  in  this  district  where  an  adequate 
supply  of  soft  water  can  be  had  ? — Not  of  any  one  place  producing  an  adequate  supply ; 
but  I  believe  that  water  of  a  softer  quality  than  that  supplied  by  the  Whittle  Dean 
Company  may  be  got  by  uniting  the  produce  of  different  places. 

9022  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  quantity  ? — I  believe  sufficient  to  supply  both 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead. 

902-3.  (Mr.  Bateman)  In  which  direction  ? — I  believe  that  a  part  may  be  got  from  the 
vale  of  the  Team ;  there  is  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  soft  water  there. 

902-i.  It  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  coal  workings  ? — Yes,  a  portion  of  it  might 
be,  to  some  extent. 

9025.  Therefore  you  could  not  depend  upon  the  supply? — Just  so.  I  must  admit  that 
the  Whittle  Dean  Company  until  that  time  gave  a  large  and  bountiful  supply  of  water ; 
they  were  very  liberal. 

9026.  (Chairman)  They  made  a  great  improvement  upon  what  you  had  before? — 
Great  ;  and  I  think  they  are  deserving  of  very  great  credit  for  what  has  been  done  ;  but 
I  think  more  might  have  been  done  still. 

9027.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Yo\i  think  that  a  supply  of  soft  water  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  ? — Of  immense  importance  to  a  town. 

9028.  And  that  the  water  company  in  seeking  for  additional  supplies  would  show  its 
wisdom  by  seeking  those  which  are  softest  instead  of  those  which  are  hardest  ?— Yes;  and 
I  think  one  particular  fault  is  that  they  have  no  filter-bed.  I  think  getting  surface 
water  as  they  do,  no  water  should  be  supplied  to  a  town  without  being  filtered.  When  I 
visited  their  reservoirs,  there  had  certainly  been  no  rain  for  a  very  considerable  time 
previous  until  within  three  days  of  the  time,  and  the  water  then  filling  the  reservoirs  was 
such  (I  speak  from  a  perfect  recollection  of  it)  that  I  would  not  be  inclined  to  bathe  in  it, 
let  alone  drinking  that  water.  Now  if  the  reservoirs  had  had  proper  filter-beds  adjoining 
them  to  filter  that  water  I  think  it  would  have  added  very  much  to  the  improvement  of 
the  water  supply. 

9029.  They  are  going  to  give  you  a  filter-bed  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

9030.  With  reference  to  the  public  baths  and  washhouses,  which  were  suggested  a 
great  many  years  ago  by  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association.  I  believe 
you  are  just  now  erecting  them  ? — Yes. 

9031.  But  up  to  August  1853  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  five  years  since  that 
recommendation  was  made  ? — In  that  resjDect  I  think  the  Corporation  deserve  very  great 
praise  indeed  for  what  they  have  done.  The  erection  is  well  forward,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  complete  establishment  when  carried  out. 

9032.  When  did  they  first  authorise  proceedings  with  a  view  to  their  construction ; 
was  it  previous  or  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  ? — Previous. 

9033.  About  what  time  ? — More  than  12  months  ago  ;  about  18  months  ago,  I  should 
think. 

9034.  At  the  close  of  1852  they  began  to  take  measures  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Glephan.)  It  has  been  before  the  Council  and  referred  to  committees  repeatedly. 
(3fr.  Alderman  Robson)  Two  years  since. 

(Mr.  Town  Cleric.)  I  perceive  that,  onthe  20th  October  1850,  there  was  a  resolution  to 
this  effect  :  "  That  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  public  baths  and  washhouses  in  the 
"  borough  be  again  referred  to  the  Town  Improvement  Committee,  with  instructions  to 
"  report  upon  the  subject  generally,  and  on  the  order  of  the  Council  of  the  3d  February 
"  184.8." 

9035.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Town  Clerk)  That  would  have  followed  immediately  upon  the 
failure  of  water  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  when  they  pumped  from  the  Tyne? — Yes  ;  but 
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it  refers  to  a  previous  order  of  the  Council  of  3d  February  1848.  There  has  been  consi-  W.Hall,Esq.,C.E^ 
derable  difficulty  in  getting  an  eligible  site.   

9036.  {To  Mr.  Hall)  Admitting  two  or  three  sanitary  improvements  in  the  main    ^th  March  1854. 
thoroughfares  in  respect  of  sewering,  scavenging,  and  paving,  has  the  sanitary  state  of  ~ 
the  town  generally,  and  especially  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  town,  which  most  require 
improvement,  been  improved  at  all  Avithin  your  experience  ? — My  experience  extends  to 

two  years  and  three  months.  It  has  Ijeen  considerably  improved  during  that  time, 
excepting  in  Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate,  where  it  cannot  be  done  except  by  pulling  thenr 
down  ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  an}^  improvement  without  that. 

9037.  I  suppose,  following  the  course  of  the  High  Street  right  and  left,  there  are  some 
places  which  it  would  also  l)e  very  difficult  to  improve  ? — There  is  great  difficulty  in 
improving  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  district,  but  still  it  can  be  improved  very  materially  ; 
you  will  observe  that  there  are  no  main  leading  sti'eets  from  East  Street  to  High  Street. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  them.  That  can  be  done,  and  will  be  no  doubt  done,  for  the 
means  not  only  of  traffic,  but  of  sanitaiy  im]:)rovement,  and  it  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment when  carried  out. 

9038.  The  condition  then  of  the  eastern  district  for  which  you  have  been  preparing 
sewerage  plans  is  not  hopeless  ? — No  ;  and  with  the  introduction  of  water-closets,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  receive  great  improvement. 


Peter  Haggie,  Esq.,  examined.  Peter  Haggie,  Esq. 

9039.  (Qhairman.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Gi'own  Council  of  Gateshead  ? — Yes. 

9040.  And  a  member  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  also? — Yes. 

9041.  In  the  40th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  power  is  given  to  the  Local  Board 
of  Health  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  who  shall  be  competently  informed,  and  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  look  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town,  -so  that  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  may  not  have  to  wait  for  reports  from  their  inspector  of  nuisances  upon  matters 
which  may  have  been  brought  to  his  knowledge  by  casual  complaints,  but  shall  have  a 
person  whose  actual  business  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town,  and 
to  render  it  satisfactory  ? — -Yes. 

9042.  Has  anything  ever  been  done  under  the  jiower  of  that  40th  section  ? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of 

9043.  You.  do  not  knoAV  of  any  suggestion  to  that  effect  — None  that  ever  I  heard. 

9044.  With  reference  to  the  41st  section,  which  empowers  the  Board  to  cause  a  map 
to  be  made,  you  have  heard  Mr.  Town  Surveyor's  evidence  ? — Yes. 

9045.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that? — I  have  great  objection  to  centralisation 
myself,  but  still  I  see  the  necessity  of  having  some  external  power  to  force  us  to  move ; 
otherwise  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  many  years  before  we  get  the  town  all  sewered.  I 
have  several  times  brought  before  the  Council  the  propriety  of  getting  a  proper  map  for 
the  whole  town,  but  I  have  failed  hitherto  in  getting  a  majority  to  carry  out  this  idea. 

9046.  Have  any  other  members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  taken  similar  steps  with 
reference  to  the  procuiing  of  a  map  ? — I  do  not  know  that  any  other  gentleman  has  made 
any  direct  proposal.  I  believe  I  have  generally  been  the  mouth-piece,  but  I  have  been 
supported  by  several  gentlemen,  who  are  as  anxious  as  I  am  myself  to  have  it  done. 

9047.  Would  you  like  to  state  your  view  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the 
majority  of  the  Local  Board  opposing  that  suggestion  for  a  map  ? — In  the  first  place  I 
think  there  is  a  little  jealousy  in  the  Council  with  I'espect  to  the  practical  movements  of 
the  surveyor  himself  They  have  never  been  accustomed  to  have  engineering  matters 
brought  before  them  ;  and  where  there  are  new  things,  they  are  not  alv/ays  prepared  to 
adopt  the  system  that  the  engineer  proposes.  In  this  case,  for  instance,  he  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  go  into  the  matter,  and  as  an  engineer  he  ought  to  know  well 
about  it,  but  still  his  j^roposal  has  heen  thrown  overboard,  and  there  has  been  a  counter- 
proposition  from  persons  who  are  not  engineers.  Now  it  strikes  me  that  if  we  are  to  go 
on  in  that  way  much  longer,  the  thing  will  become  a  perfect  farce. 

9048.  What  are  the  circumstances  which  in  your  judgment  have  led  to  that  counter- 
proposition  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  expense  ;  that  is  the  excuse  offered  ;  it  was  so  yesterday. 
That  it  is  expensive  to  do  things  thoroughly  and  rapidly,  and  that  the  thing  will  be 
more  economically  done  if  postponed  and  done  piecemeal. 

9049.  (il/r.  Gle'phan.)  You  recommended  that  Hillgate  and  Pipewellgate  should  be 
sewered  at  once  ? — I  did  propose  it,  but  the  engineer  put  his  veto  upon  that,  because  of 
the  difficulty  which  there  would  be  of  carrying  on  so  many  works  at  once. 

9050.  But  you  would  take  the  necessary  preliminary  steps  to  have  the  whole  town 
sewered  by  one  uniform  system  as  quicldy  as  may  be  ? — Exactly  ;  that  is  my  meaning. 
I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  going  through  these  places,  and  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  it. 

9051.  (Chairman.)  Then  the  question  of  expense  has  been  the  main  item  among  those 
which  have  led  to  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Town  Survej^or's  plan,  and  of  your  plan  for 
making  a  complete  map  of  the  borough  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  some  uniform  and 
complete  system  of  drainage  throughout  it  ? — Precisely  so ;  they  say  that  we  have 
nothing  in  our  exchequer,  and  that  it  will  be  a  long  and  expensive  work. 
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Peler  Haggle,  Esq.      9052.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  And  the  party  who  would  willingly  carry  out  all  the  improve- 
— ^  ments  which  appear  to  be  necessary,  are  not  strong  enoiigh  to  contend  with  the  so-called 

9th  March  1854,    economical  ratepayers  1 — Yes  ;  all  ratepayers  set  their  face  against  being  called  upon. 

9053.  And  you  think  that  you  must  look  to  some  extraneous  support  to  enable  you  to 
get  the  better  of  them  ? — I  am  afraid  that  we  are  driven  to  that  conclusion.  I  have  been 
very  reluctant  to  own  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  so. 

9054.  (Chairman.)  "With  reference  to  the  i)0wers  given  you  by  the  Public  Health  Act 
sections  43  to  48,  with  regard  to  sewers,  you  are  empowered  to  make,  enlarge,  alter,  and 
improve  sewers.  Have  any  proposals  been  made  for  putting  those  powers  in  operation 
that  you  know  of? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

9055.  From  Mr.  Town  Surveyor's  evidence  it  should  appear  that  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  existing  sewers,  at  least  half  a  mile  out  of  one  and  a  quarter  miles,  which 
stands  very  much  in  need  of  improvement  ? — Yes,  we  are  very  much  in  need  of  it. 

9056.  There  has  been  no  discussion  or  rejection  of  any  plan  to  that  effect  that  you 
know  of? — Not  that  1  am  aware  of    I  do  not  remember  that  it  has  been  laid  before  us. 

9057.  With  regard  to  the  46th  section,  which  empowers  the  Board  of  Health  to  have 
the  sewers  in  existence  constructed,  covered,  and  kept  so  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health,  I  am  afraid  that  power  has  not  been  sufficiently  put  in  force  ? — No. 

9058.  According  to  Mr.  Town  Surveyor's  evidence,  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  which  is  more  likely  to  be  a  nuisance  than  otherwise  ? — Yes,  they  are  actually 
dangerous. 

9059.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  discussion  upon  that  point  in  the 
Local  Board  ? — Not  upon  that  point. 

9060.  With  reference  to  the  building  of  houses,  it  is  enacted  that  in  all  cases  where 
houses  are  built  or  rebuilt,  the  Local  Board  shall  have  power,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
enforce  the  building  of  those  houses  with  proper  drains  and  at  proper  levels,  when  withia 
100  feet  of  existing  sewers,  and  so  on.  Are  you  aware  whether  anything  has  been  done 
under  that  power  ? — Yes,  there  has.  Every  plan  which  has  been  laid  before  the  council 
has  been  placed  before  the  surveyor  for  his  decision,  and  there  has  been  strict  attention 
paid  to  the  Act  in  that  respect. 

(Mr.  Tovm  Surveyor.)  With  respect  to  the  houses  which  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Board,  the  plans  in  many  cases  have  been  sanctioned  without  drains,  owing  to 
no  main  sewer  being  formed. 

906L  (To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  There  have  been  many  new  houses,  the  plans  for 
which  the  Local  Board  of  Health  have  been  obliged  to  sanction,  despite  their  not 
possessing  proper  house  drains,  owing  to  there  being  no  sewers  within  100  feet  of  them? 
— Exactly  so. 

(Mr.  Haggie.)  Still  there  have  been  arrangements  made  for  subsequent  drainage. 

9062.  (To  Mr.  Haggie.)  With  reference  to  the  power  given  to  the  Local  Board  to 
compel  the  providing  of  all  newly-erected  houses  with  sufficient  water-closets,  privies, 
ashpits,  and  so  on,  has  that  power  been  enforced  ? — So  far  as  the  privies  and  ashpits  are 
concerned  it  has ;  but  it  has  not  been  made  a  sine  qua  non  that  a  water-closet  should 
take  the  place  of  a  privy. 

9063.  It  may  not  have  been  possible  always  ? — For  want  of  sewerage,  I  presume. 

9064.  The  52d  section  gives  a  peculiar  power  to  the  Board,  namely,  to  compel  the 
owners  of  factories  to  provide,  within  a  specified  time,  a  sufficient  number  of  water- 
closets  or  privies  for  each  sex.  I  am  afraid  that  that  power  has  not  been  put  in  force 
at  all  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

9065.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  factories  in  this  town  ? — I  am. 

9066.  Can  you  say  whether  any  of  them  are  properly  supplied  in  that  respect  now? — 
Some  are.  I  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  go  through  the  whole,  but  I  have  seen  some 
of  them,  and  those  are  provided  with  the  necessary  accommodation.  Indeed,  I  think 
that  the  people  who  have  those  factories  are  generally  pretty  well  alive  to  that  themselves, 
and  do  not  require  to  be  pushed. 

9067.  With  reference  to  the  power  given  in  the  53d  section  of  compelling  parties  about 
to  erect  or  re-erect  houses  to  give  the  Local  Board  notice  of  their  intention,  together  with 
an  accoimt  of  the  levels,  the  situation  and  construction  of  privies  and  cesspools,  and  so 
on,  has  that  power  been  made  use  of? — I  think  that  it  has  generally  come  from  the 
parties  themselves. 

9068.  (To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Are  you  aware  of  any  houses  having  been  built  or  rebuilt 
since  the  constitution  of  the  Local  Board,  without  notice  having  been  previously  given  to  the 
Board  with  respect  to  these  points  ? — There  has  been  a  case  or  two  of  their  not  having 
done  so,  but  there  have  been  measures  taken  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 

(Mr.  Haggie.)  That  was  in  the  early  part. 

(Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  There  has  been  no  case  within  the  borough  of  late. 

9069.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Haggie.)  As  to  the  54th  section,  empowering  the  Local 
Board  to  see  that  all  privies,  water-closets,  ashpits,  &c.,  shall  be  constructed  so  as  not  to 
be  a  nuisance,  I  am  afraid  that  there  has  been  nothing  whatsoever  done  ? — No,  we  are 
almost  powerless  in  that  respect.  They  are  so  very  numerous  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
cope  with  them.  I  am  afraid  the  town  surveyor  would  find  a  difficulty  where  to 
begin. 
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9070.  Has  this  subject  ever  been  discussed  before  the  Local  Board? — rit  bas  been  Pgter  Haggie,  Esq. 

talked  about,  but  never  properly  discussed ;  I  remember  two  cases  which  the  surveyor   

brought  before  us.    In  each  of  those  cases  tlicy  wove  called  upon  to  provide  proper   9th  March  1854, 

accommodations,  but  those  are  solitary  exceptions ;   the  rest  of  the  places  remain  in   

statu  quo. 

9071.  {To  Mr.  Toivn  Surveyor.)  Have  the  Local  Board  proceeded  to  put  this  clause  in 
force  in  all  the  cases  in  which  you  have  reported  it  as  desirable  ? — No,  not  in  all  cases. 

9072.  You  have  reported  cases  to  them  without  their  having  done  so  ? — Yes. 

9073.  What  happened  on  those  occasions  ;  you  sent  in  a  report  in  writing  to  them  at 
some  meeting,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

9074.  What  followed  ;  was  there  any  regular  discussion  upon  it,  or  was  it  merely  set 
aside  ? — There  might  a  discussion  take  place,  and  it  might  be  simply  set  aside.  There 
have  been  a  few  cases,  where  the  Local  Board  have  exercised  the  power,  and  with  good 
results  ;  but  there  have  been  others  which  have  been  set  aside.  I  do  not  know  for  what 
reason. 

(Mr.  Haggle)  I  think  piincipally  for  want  of  sewerage. 

(Mr  Town  Surveyor)  Yes,  that  meets  one  in  every  direction,  where  any  improvement 
isrequired. 

9075.  (To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  With  regard  however  to  the  emptying  of  an  ovei-flowing 
•ashpit  or  privy  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  almost  endless,  one  does  not  know  where  to  begin. 

(Mr.  Haggle.)  The  power  has  just  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  surveyor  to  look 
after  these  things  himself ;  it  was  passed  yesterday. 

9076.  (To  Mr.  Haggle.)  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  yesterday  you  gave  the  town 
surveyor  power  to  provide  for  the  I'egular  emptying  of  privies  and  ashpits  ? — Yes. 

9077.  But  up  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1853  the  power  of  this  54th  section  had, 
except  perhaps  in  a  few  cases,  not  been  exercised  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

9078.  And  what  J  understand  Mr.  Town  Surveyor  to  say  is,  that  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  under  the  section  was  so  immense  in  all  directions,  that  it  seemed  almost  a 
hopeless  task  to  begin  with  it  until  some  general  arrangements  should  have  been  made 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  ? — It  was  so,  I  believe,  at  first ;  it  appeared  so  to  him 
and  to  everybody  else. 

(Mr.  Town  Surveyor)  I  may  state  that  I  have  often  complaints  made  to  me  in  regard 
to  such  nuisances. 

9079.  (To  Mr.  Toivn  Surveyor)  By  the  tenants  of  tenemented  property  ? — Yes,  and  by 
occupiers  of  many  respectable  houses  ;  and  I  am  unaljle  to  apply  a  remedy  to  them. 

9080.  You  have  been  until  yesterday  ? — Yes.    I  expect  that  when  the  Board  take  the 
responsibility  of  tliis  into  their  own  hands,  and  when  the  new  system  of  scavenage  is  in  '  ■ 
proper  working  order,  it  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  town. 

9081.  (To  Mr.  Haggle)  With  regard  to  the  55th  section,  by  which  the  Local  Board 
are  empowered  to  see  to  the  cleansing  of  the  surface  of  the  streets,  and  to  the  removal 
of  any  rubbish  that  may  be  there,  has  anything  been  done  ? — There  has  been  something- 
done. 

9082.  I  mean  previously  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1853  ? — Previously  to  the  out- 
break of  cholera  very  little  had  been  done,  I  should  say  none  at  all. 

9083.  And  the  streets  consequently  were  in  a  very  bad  and  unscavenged  condition,  and 
accumulations  of  all  kinds  were  lying  about  in  every  direction  ? — Yes. 

9084.  Had  they  done  anytliing  under  the  povfers  of  the  56th  section,  enabling  them 
to  provide  proper  middens  and  ashpits  ? — No. 

9085.  That  power  has  been  practically  neglected  ? — Practically  neglected,  and  I  believe 
is  so  still. 

9086.  Had  anything  been  done  under  the  power  of  the  57th  section  authorizing 
them  to  provide  and  maintain  public  conveniences  ? — No,  in  no  single  case. 

9087.  And  yet  tlie  circumstances  of  the  town  were  such  as  to  call  loudly  for  the 
exercise  of  that  power  ? — Frightfully  so. 

9088.  And  the  power  was  totally  neglected  ? — Totally  neglected  and  has  been  to  this 
day. 

9089.  The  58th  section  gives  them  power  to  cause  offensive  drains,  gutters  or  ditches 
to  be  drained,  cleansed,  covered  and  kept  in  a  proper  condition  ;  little  or  nothing  had 
been  done  under  that,  I  presume,  previously  to  August  1853  ? — I  believe  not.  I  never 
knew  of  anything  excepting  in  solitary  instances,  which  did  not  amount  to  much. 

9090.  {To  Mr.  Toivn  Surveyor.)  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  make  a  report  upon 
any  such  matter  as  that,  either  as  to  the  scavenage  oi-  as  to  the  covering  and  keeping  clean 
offensive  ditches  ? — Yes,  I  have  reported  with  regard  to  both  points. 

9091.  Was  anything  ever  done  with  reference  to  them? — Yes.  In  regard  to  the 
scavenage  I  re  commended  the  Board  to  take  the  whole  scavenage  into  their  ov/n  hands. 

9092.  When  did  you  recommend  that? — About  a  month  ago.  . 

9093.  Previously  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1853  had  anything  been  done  under 
either  of  those  powers  ? — Yes  ;  in  regard  to  offensive  drains  I  reported  to  the  Board. 

9094.  Had  they  done  anything  to  cause  them  to  be  put  into  a  better  condition  ? — 
Nothing  was  done  of  any  importance. 

9095.  Did  they  comply  with  the  spirit  of  your  suggestions  as  to  the  enforcement  of 
these  powers  of  the  55th  and  58th  sections  ? — No,  not  to  any  extent. 
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Peter  Haggie,  Egq.      {Mr.  Glephan    Will  you  ask,  in  reference  to  the  powers  of  these  sections,  whether 

  one  of  the  placas  repoi-ted  against  did  not  exist  in  that  very  triangle  in  wliich  the 

9tli  March  1854.    cholera  broke  out  in  Gateshead,  and  of  which  Victoria  Street  forms  one  side? 

.   9096.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Toiun  Surveyor.)  Did  you  ever  make  any  report  on  the 

condition  of  that  coAvbyre  ? — Yes,  I  reported  twice  with  regard  to  it. 

9097.  About  when  first  ? — About  eighteen  months  ago.  There  was  a  complaint  made 
to  me  about  it,  and  I  recommended  the  Board  to  cause  the  cowbyre  to  be  removed 
entirely  from  that  locality. 

9098.  As  much  as  eighteen  months  ago  ;  that  would  be  at  the  close  of  1852  ? — Yes. 

9099.  Was  anything  done  under  that  first  suggestion  of  yours  ? — I  beheve  the 
resolution  of  the  board  was  that,  instead  of  its  being  removed,  the  owner  should  be  called 
upon  to  see  to  its  being  cleansed  every  other  day  oi'  so. 

9100.  Was  that  resolution,  namely,  the  cleansing  of  it  every  second  day,  carried  out? 
— It  was  to  a  certain  extent  ;  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  one's  eye  continually 
upon  the  place,  it  being  only  one  out  of  the  hundred  that  are  in  the  town  ;  and 
accumulations  took  place  again,  and  another  complaint  was  made  to  me. 

9101.  About  what  time  was  the  second  complaint  made  to  you? — About  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  cholera. 

9102.  Then  in  fact  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  Town  Council  in  respect  of  your 
remonstrance  as  to  the  state  and  the  situation  of  this  cowbyre,  had  not  been  such  as  to 
attain  the  object  desired  and  to  prevent  the  place  being  a  niusance  ? — No. 

9103.  (Mr.  Glephan.)  Did  any  of  the  occupiers  memorialize  the  council? — Yes,  I  believe 
they  did ;  and  there  have  been  repeated  complaints  made  to  me  by  the  people  living  in 
Mulgrave  Terrace  and  in  the  district  about  it. 

9104.  {Chairman.)  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  in  the  place? — Yes,  it  is  a 
very  great  nuisance ;  but  there  are  so  many  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  which  is  worst. 

9105.  {To  Mr.  Haggie)  With  reference  to  the  power  under  the  59th  section  enabling 
you  to  cause  nuisances  in  the  way  of  swineries  or  pigsties,  stagnant  waters  or  soakage 
from  and  out  of  privies  and  cesspools,  and  so  on,  to  be  abated,  has  that  power  been  put  in 
operation  ? — From  time  to  time.  In  the  epidemic  it  was  exercised,  and  on  the  cessation 
of  that  epidemic  it  relaxed  again. 

910G.  In  the  eight  months  between  the  Istof  January  and  the  1st  of  September,  1853, 
had  that  power  been  put  in  force  ? — I  should  say  not,  nor  until  the  end  of  Se^itember. 

9107.  {To  Mr.  Toivn  Surveyor.)  It  was  on  this  section  that  you  were  going  to  give  us 
some  information,  I  think  ? — Yes.  I  reported  as  follows  : — "  Under  the  Public  Health  Act 
"it  is  provided  by  clause  59  that  the  inspector  of  nuisances  shall  have  power  to  give  notice 
"  for  the  removal  of  any  nuisance  to  the  person  to  whom  the  same  belongs,  or  to  the  occupier 
"  of  the  premises  on  which  it  exists  ;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  after 
"  such  notice  the  same  be  not  complied  with,  the  manure,  dung,  &c.,  or  matter  referred 
"  to,  shall  be  vested  in,  and  be  sold  by,  the  board,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  carried  to  the 
"  district  fund  account.  It  so  happens  in  Gateshead  that  the  expense  of  removal  of  such 
"  refuse  often  exceeds  the  value  of  the  refuse.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances, 
"  not  aAvare  of  any  provision  in  the  Public  Health  Act  for  the  recovery  of  expenses 
"  attendant  upon  such  removal."  This  has  been  communicated  to  the  General  Board  with 
the  view  of  some  amendment  of  that  clause  ;  but  it  was  stated  by  the  General  Board  that 
this  alluded  to  large  accumulations  of  manure,  and  did  not  apply  to  ashpits,  to  which  I 
more  particularly  referred. 

9108.  But  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  having  had  the 
power  to  remove  these  things,  and  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  removal  out  of  any  rates 
that  they  may  have  thought  proper  to  levy  ? — No,  and  that  is  what  they  have  no^y 
undertaken,  by  taking  the  whole  town  into  their  own  hands.  The  expense  of  that  will 
be  defrayed  by  a  rate. 

9109.  There  was  no  inefficiency  in  the  law  ;  it  was  merely  the  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  ratepayers  to  incur  the  expense  of  enforcing  the  law  ? — No  doubt. 

(Mr.  Glephan.)  There  was  an  objection  to  making  the  I'atepayers  clean  individual  persons' 
houses  at  the  expense  of  the  general  body.  It  may  be  proper  enough  to  clean  the  whole  town 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  body,  but  we  should  not  have  a  part  cleaned  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest. 

{Chairman.)  The  ratepayers  would  have  been  v/ise  to  do  so  nevertheless,  seeing  that  they 
must  maintain  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  are  killed  by  it,  and  so  on.  They 
have  not  yet  got,  I  think,  to  look  at  the  true  financial  bearings  of  the  question. 

9110.  {  To  Mr.  Haggie.)  With  reference  to  the  power  of  the  60tli  section  authorising 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  on  certain  certificates  to  order  a  house  to  be  whitewashed  and 
cleansed  or  jmrified,  has  that  power  at  any  time  previous  to  August  1853  been  put  in 
operation  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  have  not  heard  of  a  case. 

9111.  You  do  not  doubt,  I  suppose,  tha,t  there  is  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
habitations  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  borough  which  are  in  a  condition  so  filthy  and 
unwholesome  as  to  call  loudly  for  the  exercise  of  that  power  ? — No,  I  do  not  doubt 
it ;  from  my  personal  experience  I  think  it  is  liighly  desirable  that  they  should  all  be 
visited  periodically  for  that  purpose. 

9112.  Do  3^ou  think,  for  instance,  with  a  view  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  powers  of 
that  section,  that  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  the  Local  Board  to  have  appointed  the 
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officer  of  health,  whose  certificate  would  have  been  sufficieut  to  enable  them  to  effect  that  Peter  IJaggie,  Esq. 
obiect  ? — Decidedly.   

9113.  With  regard  to  the  powers  under  the  61st,  62d,  63d,  64th,  and  65th  sections,   9th  March  1854. 

with  reference  to  slaughter-houses,  I  believe  that  on  tlie  3d  of  March  1852,  you  did  issue  •  

regulations  for  the  management  of  slaughter-houses  ? — Yes. 

9114!.  Do  you  know  whether  those  regulations  have  been  insisted  upon? — To  a  very 
great  extent,  they  have. 

9115.  Have  the  beneficial  effects  of  tliat  been  obvious  ? — Tliere  is  no  question  of  it,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

9116.  I  see  that  on  the  3d  of  March  1852,  there  was  one  byelaw  made  with  reference 
to  the  cleansing  of  dwellings.  "  Tlie  occupiers  of  any  premises  within  the  said  corporate 
"  district  shall  whitewash  or  otherwise  cleanse  and  keep  cleansed  the  interior  of  their 
"  premises,  so  that  no  offensive  smell  shall  be  caused  by  or  proceed  from  the  same."  I 
am  afraid  that  byelaw  has  never  been  insisted  upon  ? — 1  am  afraid  not. 

9117.  The  byelaw  as  well  as  the  statute  has  been  equally  neglected  in  that  respect  ? — 
Decidedly,  except  in  the  case  of  the  registered  lodging-houses. 

9118.  With  reference  to  the  power  of  the  66th  section  with  regard  to  common  lodging- 
houses,  that  power,  I  believe,  has  been  put  in  operation  fully;  the  parochial  surgeon 
havins:  stated  that  the  beneficial  results  of  that  moreover  had  been  obvious  ? — Yes. 

o  ... 

9119.  {To  Mr.  Toion  Surveyor.)  Is  that  your  impression  too,  viz.,  that  the  powers  of 
that  section  have  been  well  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

9120.  And  that  the  public  has  been  able  to  see  the  beneficial  results  of  it? — Yes  ;  I 
believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

9121.  (To  Mr.  Haggle.)  With  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  67th  section,  forbidding 
the  letting  or  occupation  of  cellars,  have  those  powers  been  put  in  force  ? — On  one  or  two 
occasions,  I  think  they  have. 

9122.  Were  these  the  only  occasions  which  called  for  the  exercise  of  tlie  power? — I 
should  say  not.    Even  in  new  liouses  it  has  been  neglected. 

9123.  It  was  stated  to  us  by  the  parochial  surgeon  with  regard  to  several  streets 
yesterday,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  mortality  had,  to  his  knowledge,  been  in 
cellar  dwellings? — Yes;  within  a  few  3'ards  of  v/here  I  reside  myself,  it  has  been  so. 

9124.  So  then,  in  fact,  there  liave  been  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  borough 
calling  loudl}^  for  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  which  nevertheless  have  not  been  exercised  ? 
—Yes. 

9125.  Witli  regard  to  the  management  of  public  streets  under  the  powers  of  the  68th 
section,  enabling  the  Local  Board  to  cause  these  streets  to  be  levelled,  flagged,  channelled, 
and  altered,  has  anything  been  done  ? — Yes  ;  there  has  been  a  considerable  outlay  in  that 
matter ;  but  a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  clone. 

9126.  You  cannot  of  course  do  everything  at  once,  but  would  you  say  that  the  Local 
Board  have  proceeded  with  reasonable  diligence  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  ? — I  think 
scarcely.    I  think  tlierc  has  still  been  a  lagging  in  that  matter. 

9127.  {To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)   Do  you  agree  in  that? — Yes;  there  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  done. 

9128.  But  do  you  thinly  that  the  powers  have  been  exercised  to  the  full  extent  to 
which  they  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  exercised  ? — By  no  means. 

9129.  (To  Mr.  Haggie.)  Then  the  69th  section  gives  an  additional  power,  namely,  the 
compelling  tlie  paving  an<;l  so  on  of  private  streets.  I  am  afraid  in  respect  of  that  very 
little  has  been  done  ? — Very  little.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  has  been  done;  in  fact 
we  suffer  ourselves  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  left  undone. 

9130.  {To  Mr.  Toiun  Surveyor.)  Do  you  know  any  occasions  on  which  the  provisions 
of  that  69tli  section  have  been  put  in  force,  beside  the  case  of  Grahamsley  Street  ? — Yes; 
Ellison  Street  West,  and  Mirk  Lane. 

9131.  Do  you  know  any  other  cases  in  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  that  they 
should  have  been  put  in  force  ? — A  great  mau}^ 

9132.  Have  you  ever  made  suggestions  to  the  Local  Board  to  that  effect  ? — I  have 
often  done  so;  I  have  recommended  the  Board  to  take  into  their  hands  the  construction 
of  proper  streets. 

9133.  With  regard  to  jjrivate  streets,  though,  where  they  could  not  in  the  first  instance 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  have  you  ever  suggested  that  the  owners  should 
be  compelled  to  pave  and  put  them  in  proper  order  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

9134.  And  tliey  have  not  complied  with  the  suggestion  ? — No. 

9135.  Do  you  know  whether  any  discussion  followed,  or  what  resulted  in  respect  of 
your  suggestions  ? — {Mr.  Haggle.)  It  was  the  fear  of  laAv  expenses  in  having  to  compel  the 
parties  to  pay.  The  fear  of  getting  into  law  v/ith  them,  I  thinic,  operated  very  seriously 
against  its  being  done. 

9136.  The  possible   expenses  attendant  on  the  exercise  of  a  salutary  poAver  were 
considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  exercising  the  power  at  all  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Glephan.)   More  than   possible,  actual  outlay.    They  Avere  resisted,  and  the 
ratepayers  had  to  pay. 

9137.  {To  Mr.  Clephaii.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  they 
proceeded  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  69th  section,  but  that  they  were  put  to  expense 
in  recovering  the  sums  expended  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
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Peter  Haggie,  Esq.  ^^^^^  section  applies  to  this  case  oi-  not.    It  was  a  case  in  -which  notice  was  given  to 

  certain  parties  to  do  certain  things,  and  in  which  they  did  not  do  them,  wishing  the 

9tli  March,  1854.    Board  of  Health  to  do  them  in  their  place,  and  then,  when  they  were  done,  the  parties 

 —       objected  that  more  had  been  done  than  was  covered  b}'-  the  notice,  and  they  got  a 

decision  of  the  Bench  in  their  favour  ;  so  that  the  surplus  came  on  the  ratepayers. 

9138.  And  the  result  of  that  was  to  discourage  the  board  from  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  altogether? — No,  they  have  acted  upon  them  since,  but  it.Avas  to  some  extent  a 
discouragement.  .■i.;  ri-.,j, 

9139.  (To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  The  powers  of  the  72d  section,  as  to  requiring  notice 
before  laying  out  new  streets  and  so  on,  you  have  insisted  upon  ? — ^Yes,  with  great  benefit. 

9140.  With  regard  to  the  compulsory  supply  of  water,  Mr.  Main  stated  that  the 
powers  of  the  76th  section  were  practically  insuihcient,  owing  to  the  wording  of  the 
clause.  That,  I  suppose,  will  have  interfered  a  good  deal  with  the  exercise  of  the 
power  ? — Yes,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

9141.  Nothing,  I  suppose,  has  been  done  as  to  reception-houses  for  the  dead,  which 
is  a  remoter  matter  ? 

{Mr.  Haggie)  So  remote  that  we  scarcely  ever  hear  of  the  necessity. 

9142.  I  suppose  Mr.  Kell  will  be  able  to  give  us  an  account  of  all  the  rates  which  the 
ratepayers  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  for  sanitary  operations  ? — I  expect  so. 

9143.  (To  Mr.  Haggie.)  Then,  the  upshot  of  your  evidence  apparently  would  be  to  this 
effect :  that  a  great  many  very  valuable  powers  conferred  on  the  Local  Board  by  the  Public 
Health  Act  have,  with  slight  exceptions,  been  allowed  to  remain  inoperative  ? — Yes,  or 
rather  been  adopted  so  slowly  as  to  become  absolutely  an  objection  rather  than  a  benefit. 

9144.  And  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera,  in  September  1853,  there 
hadbeen  a  great  neglect  of  very  salutary  and  beneficial  powers  ? — Most  decidedly. 

9145.  That  the  question  of  exercising  divers  of  these  powers  was  on  different  occasions 
brought  in  one  way  or  another  before  the  notice  of  the  Local  Board  ? — Yes. 

9146.  But  that  the  majority  of  the  Local  Board  decided  on  not  exercising  those  powers, 
and  mainly  on  the  score  of  expense  ? — I  should  say  so  ;  that  must  have  been  their  reason. 
They  are  all  wishful  that  they  should  be  adopted  eventually,  but  they  wish  to  go  on  so 
gradually  as  to  let  the  expense  be  trivial. 

9147.  Do  you  think  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Local 
Board  are  themselves  privately  and  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  matter  otherwise  than 
as  simple  ratepayers  ? — Some  of  them  are.    I  do  not  know  that  that  operates. 

9148.  I  merely  ask  you  as  to  the  fact  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  it  is  so. 

9149.  Are  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
owners  of  courts  and  entries  ;  do  they  possess  houses  inadequately  provided  with  proper 
ashpit  and  privy  accommodation,  or  would  any  considerable  proportion  of  them  be 
personally  the  owners  of  tenemented  property  ? — Not  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Council ;  but  a  few  active  working  men  of  the  Council  have  such  property,  I  believe. 

9150.  {Mr.  Glephan.)  But  you  do  not  think  that  that  operates  much  ? — I  should  hope 
not ;  I  have  been  willing  hitherto,  to  think  not.  I  should  not  like  to  conclude  that  that 
was  operating. 

9151.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Your  impression  is  that  it  does  not  operate  to  an  injmious 
interference  with  works  of  public  improvement  ? — I  should  say  so. 

9152.  {Chairman.)  Still,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  active  members 
of  the  Local  Board  are  themselves  owners  of  tenemented  property,  requiring  great 
sanitary  improvement,  and  therefore  liable  to  considerable  expense  for  the  carrying  out 
of  that  sanitary  improvement  ?■ — That  is  quite  a  fact. 

9153.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  question  of  expense  in  carrying  out  these  powers  for 
the  purpose  of  sanitary  improvement  has  been  the  main  cause  alleged  for  not  putting 
those  powers  in  operation  ? — Yes. 

9154.  Have  you  yourself  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  poorer  districts  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

9155.  Were  you  here  yesterday? — A  part  of  the  time.  I  heard  Mr.  Brady's 
evidence. 

9156.  You  would  agree  in  the  statements  probably  which  have  been  given,  as  to  the 
very  improper  form  of  house  construction  which  prevails  in  large  portions  of  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  ? — -Yes. 

9157.  The  nature  of  it  being  such  as  to  render  adequate  ventilation  almost  impossible  ? 
— Almost  impossible,  in  some  cases  quite  impossible,  except  by  pumping  it  in  and  drawing 
it  out  again. 

9158.  In  going  through  these  places,  have  you  had  occasion  to  see  signs  of  the  gTeat 
deficiency  of  privy  and  midden  accommodation  ? — Yes,  to  an  alarming  extent. 

9159.  And  when  you  found  such  things  in  existence,  what  was  their  state  ? — They 
were  not  fit  for  any  human  being  to  go  into  ;  not  in  any  case.  I  do  not  remember  one 
instance  where  they  were  fit  to  go  into. 

9160.  Estimating  the  population  of  Pipewellgate  at  2,000,  or  rather  under,  would  you 
agree  in  the  statement  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  that  population  had  literally  no  privy 
accommodation  whatsoever  ? — Quite  so. 

9161.  The  consequence  would  be  that  the  females  and  the  children,  and  the  sick  folks 
among  all  that  nine-tenths  of  the  population  would  be  obKged  to  use  kits  and  vessels  in 
their  own  single  rooms,  and  in  one  another's  presence  ? — Yes. 
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9162.  Which  kits  and  vessels  would  certainly  have  to  be  kept  in  the  rooms  for  a  Peter  Haggie,  Esq. 

considerable  proportion  of  each  twenty-four  hours,  till  the  next  coming  round  of  the   

scavengers'  cart,  unless  previously  emptied  into  the  court  or  entry,  to  remain  there  for  9th  March  185^. 
ever  ? — Yes. 

9163.  In  going  into  these  tenements,  have  you  habitually  seen  those  kits  in  the  rooms 
and  at  the  stairheads  ? — Principally  at  the  stairhead,  sometimes  in  the  room. 

9164.  Inside  the  house  as  an  habitual  thing? — Yes. 

9165.  Within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  door  of  the  room  ? — Yes. 

9166.  You  have  noticed  in  the  private  courts  and  entries  that  these  places  are  hardly 
paved  at  all  ? — They  are  hardly  paved  at  all. 

9167.  Nor  drained  at  all  ? — Nor  drained  at  all,  except  along  the  natural  declivity. 

9168.  Nor  scavenged  either  ? — Nor  scavenged  in  a  regular  way. 

9169.  So  that  if  one  dirty  fellow  in  a  court  chose  systematically  to  empty  his  kit  into 
■:the  court,  the  contents  would  remain  there  for  ever? — Until  it  was  washed  away.  I 
■  have  seen  the  surface,  house  after  house,  covered  with  such  refuse  close  to  the  very  doors 
where  the  people  live.    They  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  go  three  yards  further  on 
-  where  there  was  a  little  runner,  but  they  threw  it  out  and  let  it  take  its  chance. 

9170.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  poorer  districts  are  of  very 
dirty  habits  ? — I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  otherwise  ;  they  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  keeping  themselves  clean.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  some  of  the  houses,  how  very  nice 
and  clean  they  were  inside,  when  everything  surrounding  them  was  so  very  filthy. 
These  houses  were  exceptions,  however. 

9171.  It  also  would  be  true,  no  doubt,  that  you  have  what  may  be  caUed  rather  a  low 
type  of  the  poorer  classes  here  to  some  extent,  and  that  their  personal  habits  are  exceedingly 
dirty  ? — Yes,  the  tramps  and  beggars  and  that  sort  of  people  are  generally  dirty.  The 
working  classes  themselves,  I  believe,  are  inclined  to  be  cleanly  if  they  have  the 
opportunity. 

9172.  With  I'egard  to  a  certain  per  centage  of  the  poorer  population,  they  have  dirty 
personal  habits,  tending  to  increase  the  evil  arising  from  other  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control  ? — Precisely. 

9173.  (Mr.  Glephan.)  Do  you  know  as  to  New  Gateshead,  that  where  the  people  have 
water-closets  some  of  them  so  neglect  those  places  and  abuse  them  that  they  cannot 

-go  to  the  water-closets,  and  that  they  make  them  sources  of  nuisance? — I  do  not. 

9174.  {Chairman.)  I  dare  say  you  would  not  doubt  that  you  have  a  certain  proportion 
of  population  here  which  is  very  reckless  ? — I  do  not  doubt  that. 

9175.  Which  would  be  very  capable,  at  all  events  until  they  were  educated  into  better 
habits,  of  neglecting  and  abusing  sanitary  advantages  ? — Exactly. 

9176.  But  you  would  not  believe  that  of  any  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes? 
— No,  I  would  not. 

9177.  Have  yon  also  noticed,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  houses  in  these  poorer 
districts,  that  the  walls  are  often  damp,  and  not  always  with  pure  water  only,  and  that 
they  are  often  rotten  and  dilapidated  into  the  bargain  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  even  known  them 
to  live  above  a  stable  or  byre  where  the  floor  was  In-oken  througli,  and  if  you  put  you)" 
face  over  the  hole  you  could  feel  the  hot  ef&vivium  arising  from  it  like  steam. 

9178.  You  could  feel  it  as  well  as  smell  it  ? — Yes. 

9179.  And  the  interior  of  these  tenements  you  have  found  low  and  dark  and  ill  venti- 
lated and  crowded? — Yes  ;  and  unwholesome  in  every  respect. 

9180.  '{To  Mr.  Tovm  Clerk.)  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference  whatsoever  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  I — ^I  should  think  not. 

9181.  It  is  admitted  by  every  one  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  habitations  of  the 
poorer  classes  are,  in  almost  every  sanitary  respect,  very  defective  ? — Yes,  and  that  obser- 
vation is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  older  parts  of  the  town. 

9182.  {Mr.  Cleplian  to  Mr.  Haggle^  Do  you  live  in  one  of  what  are  called  the  best 
parts  of  the  town  yourself? — One  of  the  most  healthy,  I  believe. 

9183.  One  of  the  more  aristocratic  parts  of  the  town  ? — Yes  ;  in  West  Street. 
9184  What  is  your  own  domestic  condition? — T  feel  as  if  I  was  living  in  a  nest  of 

filth,  the  effluvia  arising  from  which,  though  not  apparent,  must  be  very  injurious  to  my 
family. 

9185.  Has  a  large  house  next  to  you  become  a  tenemented  house  ? — It  has. 

9186.  {Chairman.)  It  seems  that  there  is  no  sewer  within  a  hundred  feet  of  your 
house  then  ? — There  is  no  sewer  at  all  ;  the  water  goes  round  to  the  sump,  and  has  to 
be  cleared  out  occasionally ;  that  sump  is  partly  under  my  house  and  partly  under  the 
houses  of  the  neighbourhood. 

9187.  It  is  merely  a  water  cesspool  ?— It  is  a  water  cesspool  in  connexion  with  a  well, 
and  from  tliat  well  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  get  a  supply  of  water.  They  will 
not  use  the  Whittle  Dean  if  they  can  help  it  ;  they  have  not  got  over  the  prejudice  yet. 
Tliat  pump  is  going  night  and  day.    I  have  heard  it  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

9188.  With  reference  to  another  cause  of  nuisance,  namely,  the  smoke  nuisance, 
notlung  has  been  done  as  to  that  ? — No. 

{Mr.  Tovm,  Clerk)  We  liad  no  clause,  unfortunately,  in  our  provisional  order,  with 
regard  to  smoke. 
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.  Peter  Haggie,  Esq.      9189.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Touni  Clerk)  With  regard  to  offensive  trades,  under  the  61st 

  to  the  65th  sections,  what  has  been  done  ? — The  Local  Board  have  granted  one  or  two 

9th  March  1854.    licences;  and  a  question,  which  is  of  some  importance,  has  arisen,  as  to  the  authority 

  of  the  Board  under  the  Act  to  recal  a  licence,  when  once  granted  ;  although  the  business 

should  prove  more  offensive  than  was  anticipated.  The  matter  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  for  some  time  yesterday. 

9190.  (Mr.  Clephan.)  Did  they  at  the  time  grant  the  licence  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  surveyor  '{ — They  did  ;  under  the  idea  that  the  surveyor's  opinion,  if  acted  upon,  would 
be  too  stringent  upon  the  tradesmen  of  the  town,  and  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  advance- 
ment of  trade  ;  and  on  the  personal  assurance  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  then  a  member 
of  the  Council,  but  who  has  since  died,  that  it  should  not  be  a  nuisance,  the  licence  was 
granted. 

9191.  (Chairman.)  It  is  the  64;th  section  to  which  I  refer,  enacting  that  certain  offen- 
sive businesses,  bone-boiling,  and  so  on,  shall  not  be  newly  established  without  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  That  power  has  been  enforced  ? — That  power  has 
been  enforced. 

9192.  No  new  place  has  been  established  without  the  licence  of  the  Local  Board  ? — 
That  is  so. 

(Mr.  Haggie.)  So  far  as  they  know. 

91 93.  (To  Mr.  Haggie.)  Would  you  like  to  make  any  observations  with  regard  to  the 
water.    Do  you  usually  take  Whittle  Dean  water  ? — I  have  occasionally  done  so. 

9194.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  ? — Then  and  long  before  that  it  was 
not  fit  to  drink.  It  was  very  often  muddy,  and  at  present  it  is  very  sandy  ;  liowever,  it 
is  better  than  what  we  then  had.  It  is,  I  fancy,  a  sort  of  Hobson's  choice  with  us,  we 
do  not  know  what  to  do. 

9195.  You  do  not  think  it  very  good? — It  is  not  very  nice  to  drink  ;  it  is  better  a 
great  deal  than  it  was. 

9196.  Have  you  noticed  anything  in  the  taste  or  smell? — Not  in  the  smell ;  I  have 
noticed  the  taste. 

9197.  Of  what  kind? — It  was  more  from  iron  I  think  than  anything  else;  it  had 
probably  been  lying  long  in  the  pipes  and  had  got  partly  the  taste  of  the  iron. 

9198.  (Mr.  Clephan.)  In  justice  to  the  ratepayers,  let  nie  ask  you,  did  not  a  deputation 
wait  upon  the  Town  Council,  pressing  upon  them  to  go  forward  with  the  sewerage  and 
to  take  certain  steps,  which,  if  the  Council  had  taken,  would  have  been  an  expense 
upon  the  ratepayers,  and  would  have  enabled  the  Council  to  make  drains  at  their  charge  ; 
and  did  not  they  urge  upon  the  Council  that  the  neglect  of  doing  so  was  driving  people 
away  from  their  property  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  case  ;  the  plea  that  they  came  forward 
with  was  that  they  could  not  get  their  streets  paved,,  and  that  they  could  not  do  so 
until  the  sewerage  was  taken  in  hand. 

9199.  The  Town  Council  were  going  forward  with  plans  and  preparing  for  the  drainage 
of  the  eastern  district.  The  owners  of  houses  in  this  district  came  before  the  Council, 
pressing  the  Council  to  have  a  sewer  made  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  stated  that  in 
consequence  of  their  houses  being  in  a  bad  state,  and  especially  after  tlie  cliolera,  when 
the  people  got  alarmed,  their  tenants  were  leaving  their  houses  because  they  were  not 
habitable. — (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk.)  And  those  were  houses  not  two  3'ears  old. 

9200.  (Chairman.)  The  evil  had  reached  its  climax;  and  the  landlord  was  being  over- 
reached in  his  own  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  contrivances  ? — (Mr.  Clephan)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  The  roads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  houses  not  being  public 
highways,  they  were  entirely  neglected  and  became  a  mere  mass  of  filth.  In  my  opinion  it 
is  as  necessary  for  the  owner  of  such  property  to  make  a  good  road  to  his  house  as  it  is  to 
ptit  a  roof  upon  it.  They  neglected  that  duty,  and  they  called  upon  the  Council  to  do 
it  for  them,  and  so  urgently,  that  our  very  industrious  town  surveyor  was  to  neglect 
everything  else  till  he  had  got  that  done. 

9201.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Haggie)  If  you  except  the  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  the  sewering,  paving,  and  scavenging  of  the  High  Street,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  main  thoroughfares,  do  you  think  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  has  materially 
improved,  say  in  the  last  seven  or  ten  years  ? — I  shoidd  say  not. 

9202.  Especially  as  regards  the  poorest  and  worst  districts,  where  sanitary  improve- 
ment was  most  materially  required,  there  has  been  little  or  no  improvement  within  tliat 
time  ? — I  should  say  literally  none. 

9203.  Since  Dr.  Reid  was  here  in  1843  for  instance  ? — No. 
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  9204.  {Chairman)  You  are  chairaian  of  tlie  Public  Healtli  Committee  of  the  Town 

Council,  and  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  ? — Yes. 

9205.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  that  Local  Board  ever  since  its  formation? — I  have 
been  a  member  but  not  chairman.  I  have  been  in  the  Council  also  ever  since  it  was 
established,  except  one  year. 

9206.  You  have  been  mayor  of  the  place  also  ?  •  -Yes. 
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9207.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Peter  Haggie,  and    J.  Robaon,  Esq. 
Mr.  Town  Surveyor  Hall,  in  answer  to  our  detailed  questions  respecting  the  different  ■ — — 
powers  which  the  Local  Board  of  Health  have  had  under  their  Act  ?— Yes.  9th  March  1854. 

9208.  Do  you  agree  with  what  you  have  heard  stated  by  those  gentlemen  ? — Yes.    I  • 
think  the  only  fault  is  that  the  Local  Board  do  not  in  my  opinion  put  those  powers  into 
operation  thoroughly. 

9209.  It  has  been  stated  generally,  that,  if  we  except  one  or  two  powers  which  have 
been  pretty  fully  exercised,  and  one  or  two  other  powers  wliich  have  been  partially 
exercised  in  a  few  instances,  the  main  bulk  of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Local  Board 
have  at  all  events  been  very  inadequately  exercised  ? — Yes. 

9210.  Some  of  them  entirely  neglected  ? — Yes 

9211.  A  good  many  of  them  only  inadequately  carried  out,  and  but  a  very  few  which 
really  have  been  put  in  force  to  the  full  effect  to  which  they  might  have  been,  even  under 
the  circumstances  ? — Yes.    I  have  seen  the  benefit,  however,  of  what  we  have  done. 

9212.  Have  you  any  intimate  knowledge  yourself  of  the  different  localities  of  the 
town  ? — Yes. 

9213.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  both  yesterday  and  to-day  ? 
—Yes. 

9214!.  You  agree  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  being  propei-ly  represented  in  that  evidence? 
— Perfectly.  With  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  drainage,  I  recollect  a  discussion  in  the 
Council  upon  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  put  to  the  vote  or  not,  but  I  know  there 
was  an  order  to  the  town  clerk  to  write  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  see  what  a  plan  of 
the  whole  borough  would  cost ;  and  I  believe,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  that  the  state- 
ment came  down  that  it  would  cost  from  500^.  to  600^.  ;  and  certainly  I  only  regret  now, 
as  I  did  at  that  day,  that  it  was  not  done. 

9215.  {To  Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Have  you  a  reference  to  that  circumstance  ? — Yes,  at  page  13 
of  Mr.  Kawlinson's  report  in  the  evidence  which  I  gave  before  him. 

9216.  Be  good  enough  to  read  it? — "There  is  no  public  survey  of  the  town  or  district 
"comprehending  a  sj^stem  of  levels,  although  the  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
"  Town  Council,  who  applied  to  the  Ordnance  Office  for  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of 
"  a  plan  of  the  Ordnance  survey  of  the  borough,  upon  a  scale  of  five  feet  to  the  mile  ;  but 
"on  learning  in  August  IS-iS  that  such  apian  would  cost  the  borough  above  300Z. 
"  (although  the  survey  had  been  taken  at  the  public  expense),  the  idea  of  procuring  it  was 
"  abandoned  ;  the  state  of  the  borough  fund  not  justifying  the  appropriation  of  so  large  a 
"  sum  for  that  plan,  however  desirable  the  possession  of  it  might  be." 

9217.  And  on  this  point  you  have  to  make  exactly  the  same  statement  to  us  at  this 
day  which  you  made  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  1849  ? — With  this  addition,  that  on  the  Public 
Health  Act  being  applied  to  Gateshead,  we  made  another  application,  and  then  we  found 
that  instead  of  300Z.  the  cost  would  be  600^. 

9218.  {To  Mr.  Mobson.)  Do  you  agree  also  in  the  answers  which  Mr.  Hall  gave  to  the 
general  question,  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  in  the  last  few 
years  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  improved  materially  in  some  places,  but  not  in  the  courts  and  alleys. 

9219.  Not  in  the  worst  parts  ? — No.  I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  improve  the 
lower  parts  of  the  town.  There  is  one  point  which  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Brady 
mentioned  yesterday,  and  that  is  that  parts  of  Gateshead  are  built  upon  a  most  objectionable 
foundation  ;  the  rock  is  quarried  out  for  building  purposes,  and  then  the  quarry  is  filled 
up  with  all  sorts  of  filth,  on  the  top  of  which  is  built  a  street.    It  is  most  deplorable. 

9220.  We  have  one  such  instance  in  Victoria  Street;  do  you  know  of  any  more  ? — 
Yes  ;  Grahamsley  Street  is  in  the  same  way,  and  others. 

9221.  There  are  several  instances  then  in  this  borough  of  streets,  having  been  built 
upon  accumulations  of  town  refuse,  shot  into  old  quarry  holes  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  most  abomin- 
able ;  on  the  top  of  all  the  filth  that  can  be  found. 

9222.  {Mr.  Glephan.)  In  addition  to  that,  I  think  these  places  generally  have  no  drains 
or  sewers,  and  therefore  all  the  moisture  goes  down  to  that  accumulation  ? — Exactly. 

9223.  It  is  a  sponge  of  filth? — Exactly. 

9224*.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  I  think  in  perambulating  the  district  which  you  have  pointed 
out,  we  ascertained  that  there  is  a  large  extent  of  the  higher  parts  of  Gateshead  in  which 
the  only  drainage  consists  of  boreholes  into  the  old  workings,  by  means  of  wliich  those 
workings  are  being  gradually  conveiied  into  an  immense  cesspool  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a 
large  glass  manufactory,  for  instance,  where  I  believe  they  have  a  drain,  but  its  filth  all 
goes.into  the  coal-seam. 

9225.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps  the  accumulations  of  years  may  be  there  already  ? — Yes. 

9226.  {Mr.  Bateman)  What  depth  are  they  below  tlie  surface  of  the  ground? — They 
will  get  into  a  seam  perhaps  five  or  six  fathoms  down,  and  then  go  away  into  the  coal 
mine. 

9227.  Which  way  does  the  level  dip? — It  dips  to  the  east. 

9228.  Does  the  water  from  these  seams  make  its  appearance  again  anywhei-e  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  ? — Not  that  I  know  of,  although  it  is  very  natural  to  think  that  it 
will.  There  are  many  draw-wells  all  the  way  up,  and  if  a  well  be  to  the  east  of  any  of 
these  places,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  get  the  water  from  this  refuse. 

9229.  Do  the  draw-wells  go  down  to  the  same  level?— Yes  ;  if  they  go  further  down 
the  water  leaves  them. 
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J.  Rohson,  Esq.        9230.  Do  you  apprehend  any  mischief  from  that? — Yes,  I  think  there  is.    Only  this 
 winter  at  Walker  Terrace,  where  they  were  putting  in  the  drainage,  they  were  opening 
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  the  first,  into  the  second. 

(Mr.  Toiun  Clerk.)  Mr.  Robson  refers  to  a  row  of  the  finest  houses  in  Gateshead,  quite  to 
the  west  of  the  town.  There  is  a  street  laid  out  further  south  of  it,  called  Regent  Street. 
Two  or  three  of  the  houses  of  that  street  are  built ;  it  will  come  down  eventually  to  "West 
Street.  The  plans  of  these  houses  came  before  the  board  ;  they  were  very  well 
arranged  plans  ;  and  as  they  have  no  main  sewer  in  that  locality,  they  proposed  to  carry 
the  drainage  of  those  houses  down  to  the  old  coal  workings,  in  the  high  main  seam.  So 
also  with  Walker  Terrace.  The  board  allowed  them  to  go  on  in  the  mean  time, 
expecting  that  a  main  sewer  would  soon  be  made,  and  that  they  would  join  on  to  the 
main  sewerage  of  the  town.  However,  instead  of  making  a  pit  down  into  the  workings, 
the  drain  was  left  open,  and  upon  complaint,  a  notice  was  served  by  the  board  that  they 
should  abate  this  nuisance,  and  instead  of  making  a  continuation  of  the  sewer  into  High 
Street,  they  are  actually  at  this  moment  carrying  it  down  into  these  old  workings. 

9231.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  These  workings  being  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface? — 
Yes. 

9232.  (Chairman.)  There  is  no  sewerage  system  in  the  neighboui'hood  into  which  they 
can  drain  ? — None. 

9233.  Then  the  circumstances  are  such  that  you  are  compelled  to  sanction  this  course  ? 
-  Yes  ;  all  the  west  part  of  the  town  round  the  workhouse,  Claremont  Place,  Sedgvidck 

Place,  and  the  whole  of  that  neighbourhood,  is  drained  into  the  coal  workings. 

9234.  (Mr.  Batsman.)  Do  you  ever  perceive  any  efiluvium  arise  from  the  drainage 
into  the  coal  workings  ? — No. 

9235.  I  suppose  that  one  of  these  boreholes  is  sometimes  immediately  opposite  a 
dwelling-house  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  There  is  one  in  High  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Ellison  Street,  by  the 
Albion  Hotel. 

9236.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  What  is  the  state  of  the  health  of  those  houses  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  difference. 

9237.  (Chairman.)  It  certainly  cannot  be  advantageous,  but  you  have  not  yet  traced 
any  specific  bad  results  from  it  ? — No,  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  some  day  or  another 
they  will  feel  the  effects. 

9238.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  would  wish  to  say  anything? — No; 
merely  what  you  have  heard  before  ;  mine  is  just  the  same  sort  of  evidence. 

(Mr.  Toivn  Surveyor  Hall.)  I  wish  to  say  aAvord  with  regard  to  the  smoke  nuisance. 
We  have  unfortunately  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  no  power  for  the  suppression  of 
smoke,  and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  nothing  would  confer  such  a  perceptible  benefit  upon 
the  town,  in  respect  of  the  health  and  habits  of  the  people,  as  the  suppression  of  the 
smoke  nuisance. 

9239.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Hall.)  The  six  medical  gentlemen,  who  in  1849  made  a  report 
to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  considering  the  causes  most  potential  in  raising  the  mortality  of 
Gateshead  in  general,  and  of  Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate  in  particular,  refer  first  of  all 
to  "  the  deterioration  of  the  external  atmosphere  by  the  unconsumed  smoke  constantly 
"  issuing  from  the  numerous  manufactories  in  the  borough,  which  cannot  but  prove  highly 
"  prejudicial  to  health."    That  is  a  statement  in  which  you  would  agree  ? — Yes. 

9240.  And  it  has  also  been  stated,  that  the  smoke  nuisance  is  at  least  as  bad  now  as 
it  was  in  1849  ? — It  gets  worse  every  day  ;  because  new  manufactories  rise  up  in  the 
town,  and  no  provision  is  made  in  the  furnaces  for  consuming  the  smoke. 

9241.  (Mr.  Clephan.)  Could  you  consume  it  in  a  glasshouse  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it 
might  be  consumed  ;  but  if  not,  it  might  be  consumed  in  other  factories. 

9242.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  In  your  opinion  is  there  a  perceptible  deterioration  of  the 
atmosphere  by  the  smoke  from  the  steam  engine  fires  alone? — Very  great  indeed. 

9243.  (Mr.  Clephan.)  Do  you  think  that  the  smoke  nuisance  creates  in  this  locality  a 
soi-t  of  despairing  hopelessness  of  cleanliness  ? — I  do  ;  that  is  my  object  in  calling  attention 
to  this  nuisance. 

(Mr.  Rohson)  The  telegraph  wires  are  now  being  put  into  metal  pipes.  Just  where  I 
live  they  were  taking  down  some  wires  this  morning.  I  was  asking  the  workmen 
about  it. 

9244.  (Chairman)  How  is  that  ? — (Mr.  Town  Clerk)  The  telegraph  wires  here  wear  out 
so  rapidly  by  the  corrosion  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  acrid  gases  contained  in 
it,  that  they  do  not  last  more  than  one-third  of  the  time  here  that  they  do  elsewhere  ; 
and  they  have  accordingly  abandoned  the  practice  of  exhibiting  them  in  the  open  air, 
and  put  them  underground  in  channels  or  pipes. 

9245.  It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  all  through  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  one  hardly 
does  see  a  telegraph  wire  ? — Yes.  The  operation  has  been  going  on  for  some  months. 
Six  months  ago  there  were  some  twelve  or  fourteen  lines  of  wire  all  along  the  Higli  Level 
Bridge  ;  but  they  are  all  removed  now. 

9246.  Within  the  last  sis  months  they  have  altered  their  system,  with  a  view  to 
getting  the  telegraph  wires  out  of  the  reach  of  the  excessive  atmospheric  corrosion  ? — 
(Mr.  Town  Surveyor)  Yes  ;  they  were  making  the  alteration  on  the  High  Level  Bridge 
this  morning  ;  and  the  reason  of  the  change. has  been  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Kell. 
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9247.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  localization  and  other  features  of  g^j^  March  1854- 
the  several  cholera  visitations  in  Gateshead  ? — I  have.  

9248.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  the  visitation  of  1849  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Pipewell- 
gate  ? — Yes. 

9249.  Had  it  done  the  same  in  18.31  ? — No  ;  the  earliest  death  in  1831  was  in  Bottle- 
bank. 

9250.  In  1831  were  the  chief  ravages  of  the  disease  in  PipeweUgate  ? — Yes. 

9251.  The  first  death  in  1853  was  not  in  PipeweUgate  either? — No. 

9252.  But  it  began  very  early  in  PipeweUgate  ? — It  did  ;  in  fact  Bottlebank  is  a 
part  of  the  same  mass  of  houses  Bottlebank  and  PipeweUgate  are  all  one,  lying  side  by 
side  along  the  river  slope. 

9253.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Houses  similarly  circumstanced  as  nearly  as  possible  ? — Yes ;  and 
in  close  connection  with  one  another. 

9254.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  Victoria  Street  in  wliich  the  first  case  of  cholera 
occurred  in  ]  853,  the  houses,  according  to  this  paper  of  yours,  which  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  hand  in,  were  originally  built  for  the  occupation  of  a  single  family  each,  as 
self-contained  houses  ? — They  were. 

9255.  Since  then,  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  have  been  occupied  as  tenemented 
property  ? — They  have. 

9256.  That  is  to  say,  let  out  in  tenements  to  more  than  onefamilj'^,  although  not  by  any 
means  adapted  for  such  divided  occupation  ? — Yes. 

9257.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  first  death  by  cholera  in  1853  was  of  one  of  thirty  persons 
inhabiting  the  same  house,  which  contained  six  rooms,  two  of  them  ceUars,  and  was 
occupied  by  five  families  consisting  of  thirty  persons  ? — Yes. 

9258.  Did  you  on  the  25th  of  October,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Medical  Officer  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Town  Surveyor  Hall,  take  the  census  of  that  street  as  well  as  you  could  ? —  I  did. 

9259.  You  found  that  it  contained  how  many  families? — 114  families, 

9260.  Living  in  how  many  rooms  ? — 1 60  rooms. 

9261.  And  comprising  how  many  persons  ? — 488  persons. 

9262.  Of  those  488  persons  how  many  died  of  cholera  in  the  first  month  of  the  late 
epidemic  ? — Fifteen  persons. 

9263.  And  of  those  fifteen  ten  were  inmates  of  cellars? — Yes  ;  six  of  the  ten  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street  next  to  the  cow-byre,  and  four  on  the  other  side. 

9264.  On  the  28th  of  November  did  you  also  take  the  census  of  New  Gateshead? — 
I  did. 

9265.  New  Gateshead  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions  ? — Yes. 

9266.  In  one  of  which  there  occurred  a  very  considerable  mortality,  and  in  the  other 
but  a  single  death  ? — A  single  death,  which  moreover  is  not  properly  due  to  that  locality. 

9267.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Which  was  imported  from  another  district ? — Yes;  the  mother 
of  a  child  died  elsewhere,  and  this  child,  when  already  ill  and  dying,  was  removed  to  its 
grandmother's  house  at  New  Gateshead. 

9268.  {Chairman.)  Referring  to  the  infected  portion,  what  number  of  families  did  you 
find  there  ? — Ninety-one  families, 

9269.  Inhabiting  how  many  rooms? — 157  rooms. 

9270.  And  containing  how  many  persons  ? — 417  persons. 

9271  How  many  cholera  deaths  were  there  among  those  417  persons  during  the  time 
of  the  epidemic  ? — Thirteen.  ' 

9272.  In  the  other  or  non-infected  part  of  New  Gateshead  you  had  no  death  at  all, 
except  that  of  the  child  brought  from  elsewhere  as  already  mentioned  ? — That  is  so. 

9273.  Among  how  many  inhabitants  ? — Twenty  families  occupying  nineteen  houses. 
Each  of  those  houses  contains  two  very  good  living  rooms  and  two  smaller  ones,  or  two 
large  closets  which  might  be  occupied  as  bedrooms,  if  necessary, 

9274.  In  explanation  then  of  the  extreme  diff'erence  of  mortality  in  these  two  places 
you  notice  first,  that  in  the  uninfected  part  the  inhabitants  had  a  much  greater  number 
of  rooms  to  a  family,  viz.,  seventy-six  rooms  to  twenty  families  as  compared  with  157 
rooms  to  ninety-one  families';  they  were  consequently  very  much  less  crowded? — Yes. 

9275.  And  you  also  stated  yesterday  that  in  the  uninfected  part  the  ventilation  was 
very  much  better  ? — Yes  ;  the  houses  are  complained  of  as  being  draughty. 

9276.  The  uninfected  part  was  also,  I  think,  inhabited  by  a  superior  class  of  persons  ? 
—Yes. 

9277.  Those  are  the  only  circumstances  you  have  ascertained  in  explanation  of  the  great 
diff'erence  in  the  mortality  of  these  two  places ;  except,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  uninfected 
part  they  had  privies  weU  ventUated  and  pretty  well  kept,  and  in  the  infected  part  very  ill 
kept  and  ill-ventilated  water-closets? — Yes;  the  other  houses  are  by  no  means  well 
ventilated,  and  some  of  the  water-closets,  I  have  been  told,  are  made  nuisances  ,  they 
are  choked  up  and  spoilt,  and  people  will  not  use  them. 

{Mr.  Usher.)  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

9278.  {Mr.  Bateman  to  Mr.  Clephan.)  Are  the  privies  of  the  other  houses  kept  in  a  better 
condition  ? — Much  better  ;  Messrs  Hawks  and  Crawshay  built  them  for  their  work-people, 
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J.  Clephat.,  Esq.  and  having  no  sewer  they  could  not  have  water-closets  :  and  Mr.  Crawshay  told  me  that 

  they  built  the  ashpits  very  shallow,  that  the  tenants  might  be  compelled  to  have  them 
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9279.  {Chairman)  Have  you  inquired  into  the  total  number  of  persons  who  died  in 
the  late  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1853  ? — I  have. 

9280.  What  was  the  number  of  persons  who  died  ? — 483  persons  died  of  cholera  and 
diarrhoea. 

9281.  What  observation  have  you  to  make  with  reference  to  the  station  of  those 
persons  ? — I  have  to  state  that  the  bulk  of  them  were  so  obscure  in  station  as  not  to  be 
members  of  families  contributing  directly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

9282.  What  is  the  number  of  direct  ratepayers  in  Gateshead? — 1,930. 

9283.  Out  of  those  1,930  ratepayers  and  their  families  what  number  died  ? — The 
number  of  ratepayers  that  died  was  ten,  and  of  ratepayers  and  members  of  ratepayers' 
families  twenty-nine.  Then  I  say  if  we  assume  the  number  of  each  family  to  be  four 
and  a  half  (five  is  the  general  number),  that  would  give  you  a  total  of  8,685  persons  as 
constituting  the  families  of  the  ratepayers  of  Gateshead  ;  the  number  of  direct  ratepayers 
and  members  of  families  of  direct  ratepayers  that  died  having  been  twenty-nine  out  ot 
the  8,685. 

9284.  That  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  in  300  ? — Yes. 

9285.  Out  of  a  population  of  25,000  there  died  400  and  upwards  ?— 433. 

9286.  Which  is  rather  more  than  one  in  sixty? — Yes. 

9287.  So  that  the  mortality  among  the  ratepaying  families  was  one  in  300,  wliUe 
over  the  borough  at  large,  including  all  the  poorer  classes,  it  was  one  in  sixty,  or  five  times 
as  great  ? — Yes. 

9288.  What  is  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  in  Gateshead  ? — 54,182?.;  and  the 
rateable  value  of  the  property  occupied  by  the  families  of  the  twenty-nine  who  died  does 
not  amount  to  400?.  I  wish  to  remark  also  that  many  amongst  the  twenty- nine  who 
died  were  living  in  very  bad  localities,  in  Oakwellgate  Lane  and  in  Pipewellgate,  and  in 
the  very  worst  places. 

9289.  Then  the  mortality  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  families  of  a  few 
ratepayers  living  in  notoriously  unhealthy  localities,  and  of  the  poorer  classes  who  were 
not  ratepayers  at  all  ? — Yes  ;  none  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  accustomed  to  come 
before  the  public  were  swept  away  by  the  cholera  from  Gateshead. 

9290.  There  were  no  deaths  then  to  speak  of  among  the  higher  or  middle  classes  ? — 
I  think  you  may  say  that  practically  that  was  the  case. 

9291.  {Mr.  Batevian.)  Better  lodgings,  better  food,  and  all  the  other  comforts  of  life 
being  had  in  more  abundance  appear  to  have  exempted  those  who  enjoyed  them  ? — Yes, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

9292.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  also  go  carefully  through  Victoria  Street  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  mortality  in  the  individual  houses  ? — I  did. 

9293.  How  many  cases  did  you  find  where  there  had  been  three  deaths  in  a  single 
house? — Two  cases. 

9294.  Taking  the  first  of  those  two  cases,  how  many  families  did  you  find  inhabitiLg 
that  house  ? — Eight. 

9295.  Comprising  what  number  of  persons? — Thirty-two  persons. 

9296.  And  in  what  part  of  the  house  did  the  three  deaths  take  place  ? — In  the  cellars. 

9297.  All  of  them?— All  of  them. 

9298.  In  the  second  case  in  which  there  were  three  deaths  in  a  house,  or  immediately 
after  removal  from  it,  how  many  families  did  you  find  in  the  house  ? — Four. 

9299.  And  how  many  persons  ? — Twenty-five  persons,  but  I  ascertained  that  in  that 
house  there  were  thirty  persons  living  when  the  deaths  occurred. 

9300.  What  number  of  rooms  were  there  in  those  houses  in  which  these  thirty-two  and 
thirty  persons  respectively  were  living  ? — Six  rooms,  including  the  two  cellars.  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  might  not  be  seven,  but  if  there  were  seven  it  was  merelj'"  by  one  floor 
being  cut  into  three  rooms. 

9301.  So  that  if  there  were  eight  families  in  the  first  house,  there  must  have  been  two 
families  living  in  one  of  the  rooms,  supposing  there  were  seven  rooms ;  and  if  there  were 
but  six  rooms,  then  there  must  have  been  two  families  living  in  each  of  two  rooms  or 
cellars  ? — There  must  have  been. 

9302.  How  many  cases  did  you  find  of  two  deaths  in  a  house  ? — Three  cases. 

9303.  In  the  first  how  many  families  were  there  in  the  house  ? — I  found  only  two 
families  in  the  house  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  and  ten  persons,  occupying  three 
rooms,  three  others  being  empty. 

9304.  In  the  second  case  how  many  families  did  you  find,  and  how  many  persons  ? — ■ 
Four  families  and  fourteen  persons  in  five  rooms. 

9305.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  upon  that  case  ? — One  of  the  two  deaths  was 
in  a  cellar  there  also. 

9306.  Taking  the  third  ease,  how  many  families  did  you  find  ? — Six  families,  twenty-two 
persons,  in  six  rooms. 

9307.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  as  to  the  deaths  there  ? — Both  occurred  in  the 
cellars. 
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9308.  How  many  other  cases  were  tliere  in  which  single  deaths  occurred  in  tlie  ceUars  J.  Clephan,  Esq. 
of  that  street  ? — Three  cases,  but  one  case  I  think  was  hardly  a  cholera  case. 

9309.  Then  there  were  two  other  cases,  at  least,  in  which  the  mortality  took  place  in 
the  cellars  ? — Yes  ;  and  a  third  was  removed  from  a  cellar  to  the  workhouse,  and  there 
died. 

9310.  Did  you  also  find  any  other  circumstances  woi'thj''  of  note  in  connexion  with  tlie 
places  where  the  high  mortality  of  three  in  one  house  occurred  ? — Yes  ;  two  underground 
rooms,  partially  lighted  by  sunken  windows,  were  inhabited  by  two  families.  A  single 
family  occupied  the  floor  on  a  level  with  the  street.  That  is  in  the  house  in  which  the 
first  death  occurred  in  Gateshead.  The  remaining  inmates  possessed  tlie  upper  rooms. 
There  is  a  common  ashpit  in  the  yard,  and  the  monster  nuisance,  the  cowbyre,  denounced 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Gateshead  Board  of  Health,  and  reported  against  by  the  town 
surveyor  some  twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago,  is  close  by.  I  may  also  state  that,  whilst 
making  the  survey,  a  very  respectable  looking  married  woman  came  out,  as  they  always 
do  if  they  see  that  you  take  an  interest  in  them.  She  begged  that  I  would  conie  to  look 
at  a  nuisance  which  she  said  was  enough  to  breed  the  cholera.  I  went  to  the  place,  and 
her  neighbour's  ashpit  was  leaking  through  into  her  yard,  and  a  most  disgusting  nuisance 
was  being  created  close  to  the  poor  woman's  door. 

9311.  This  moreover  was  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  street  which  is  built  on  a  mass  of 
town  rubbish  heaped  into  an  old  quarry  hole  ? — Yes. 

9312.  {To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  You  and  Mr.  Clephan  have  been  in  communication,  I 
think  ;  and  several  of  the  details  of  this  tabular  statement  of  yours  have  been  obtained 
from  Mr.  Clephan,  have  they  not  ? — The  population  of  New  Gateshead  and  Victoria  Street 
only  ;  all  the  other  part  has  been  taken  by  myself. 

9313.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  You  obtained  the  other  information  by  house-to-house  visita- 
tion ? — Yes. 

931 4>.  (Chairman.)  Leonard's  Court  seems  the  worst  district  here,  that  is  to  say,  the 
mortality  has  been  more  than  one  in  twenty  ? — Yes. 

9315.  Next  to  that  Oakwellgate,  where  it  was  one  in  twenty-six,  seems  to  be  the 
worst  ? — Yes. 

9316.  And  next  to  that,  the  south  side  of  Hillgate,  where  it  was  one  in  twenty- 
eight  ?— Yes. 

9317.  Next  to  that  Victoria  Street,  where  the  deaths  were  one  in  thirty-two  ;  next  to 
that,  the  south  side  of  Pipewellgate,  and  the  Banks,  where  they  were  one  in  thirty-three  ; 
next  to  that,  the  north  side  of  Pipewellgate,  where  they  were  one  in  forty -one  ;  next  to 
that  New  Gateshead,  where  the  deaths  were  one  in  forty-two  ;  then  the  Island,  and 
Bottlebank,  where  the  deaths  were  one  in  foity-five  ;  while  the  best  of  all  was  the  Barn 
Close  district,  where  the  mortality  was  one  in  forty -eight  ? — Yes. 

9318.  I  suppose  these  comprehend  all  the  worst  parts  of  Gateshead  ? — Yes. 

9319.  Have  we  any  reference  to  Lister's  Buildings? — No,  not  by  itself;  that  is 
included  in  the  Oakwellgate  district,  which  is  the  worst  but  one. 

9320.  When  you  make  this  computation  for  New  Gateshead,  do  you  include  the  popu- 
lation of  both  portions  ?— Yes  ;  the  whole  group  of  New  Gateshead. 

9321.  Then  if  you  had  been  computing  the  mortality  in  the  infected  block  alone,  of 
course  it  would  have  been  very  much  more,  one  in  thirty -two  or  so  ? — Yes  ;  very  much  ; 
about  that  I  think. 

(Mr.  Clephan.)  I  may  also  state,  as  to  the  best  parts  of  the  town,  that  thougli  it  is 
^uite  true  that  the  influence  of  the  cholera  affected  the  whole  yjopulation,  whatever  it 
might  be  ;  and  although  we  were  all  more  or  less  disturbed  in  body  by  it,  yet  it  was 
merely  a  slight  uneasiness  or  indisposition  in  the  better  pai"ts  of  the  town  in  good  houses. 
With  respect  to  the  top  of  Windmill  Hills  for  instance,  if  you  went  to  inquire  of  the 
medical  men,  you  would  find  that  it  was  bad  in  some  very  nasty  unwholesome  part  only. 

9322.  (Mr.  Batevian.)  Even  on  the  top  of  the  hill  ? — Yes  ;  for  instance,  one  man  died, 
and  I  asked  the  medical  man,  Dr.  Barkus,  about  him.  He  said  :  "  I  was  called  in  to  him, 
"  and  found  him  living  in  a  stable  converted  into  a  house."  There  were  twelve  persons 
living  in  one  room,  an  Irish  family.  A  man  might  die  of  cholera  upon  the  top  of  Skid- 
daw,  if  he  were  living  in  that  domestic  state. 

9323.  A  man  may  commit  suicide  as  well  upon  Skiddaw  as  in  the  lowest  dungeon  in 
Newcastle  ? — Yes. 

9324.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  also  from  papers  which  you  filled  up  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in '1851  prepared  certain  returns  relative  to  Rabbit  Banks,  and  to  the  block  of 
buildings  about  there  ? — I  have. 

9325.  How  many  houses  did  you  find  in  that  district  ? — Ninety-nine. 

9326.  How  many  families  ? — Ninety-nine. 

9327.  And  what  population?— 501. 

9328.  In  that  population,  each  family  occupying  a  whole  house,  what  mortality  occurred  ? 
— Six  deaths. 

9329.  Have  you  prepared  a  similar  return  with  reference  to  the  north  side  of  Pipewell- 
gate ? — Yes. 

9330.  How  many  houses,  families,  and  persons  ? — Thirty  houses,  fifty-nine  families, 
282  individuals. 
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J.  Clephan,  Esq.       9331.  Here  then,  where  there  were  nearly  two  families  to  a  house,  what  mortality  did 

— ^  you  find  among  those  282  people  ? — Five. 

9th  March  1854.       9332.  Which  is  proportionately  almost  double  the  mortaUty  which  occurred  in  Rabbit 

  Banks,  where  there  was  but  one  family  to  a  house  ?—  Yes,  but  these  houses  on  Rabbit 

Banks  are  mostly  mere  hovels. 

9333.  Taking  the  Bottlebank,  High  Street,  and  Bridge  Street  district,  how  many 
houses  did  you  find  ? — Eighty-four. 

9334.  How  many  families? — 185,  including  907  persons  ;■  there  were  twenty-one 
deaths. 

9335.  In  this  case  the  families  were  more  than  two  to  a  house  ? — Yes. 

9336.  Did  you  then  find  the  proportionate  mortality  among  the  907  people  there  still 
higher  than  in  the  Pipewellgate  district,  where  there  were  less  than  two  families  to  a 
house  ? — Yes. 

9337.  In  this  case  it  was  one  in  forty-five,  whereas  in  the  previous  case  it  was  one  in 
fifty-six  ? — Yes. 

9338.  So  that  according  to  the  statistics  of  those  three  places,  the  mortality  bore  a 
pretty  distinct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  overcrowding,  and  to  the  numbers  of  families  and 
persons  congregated  in  each  house  ? — Yes ;  and  I  may  express  my  opinion  that  that 
overcrowding  is  the  most  powerful  predisposing  cause. 

9339.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  have  arrived  at  that  impression  from  a  pretty  careful  ex- 
amination of  what  has  come  before  you  ? — Yes  ;  overcrowding  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  great  many  evils  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  find  a  less  moral  class  of  persons  and  a  great  deal 
of  discomfort  round  about  them  ;  but  I  think  that  overcrowding  is  one  most  powerful 
predisposing  cause. 

9340.  (Chairman.)  And  you  find  a  great  deal  of  such  overcrowding  in  this  borough? — 
A  very  great  deal. 

9341.  Can  you  mention  to  us  any  specific  instance? — Yes;  I  may  state  that  in  Hill- 
gate  at  the  time  of  the  census  there  were  four  houses,  one  of  which  contained  sixteen 
families  with  seventy-one  inmates  ;  another  contained  thirteen  families  with  forty-nine 
inmates ;  another  contained  twelve  families  with  forty-seven  inmates  ;  another  contained 
eleven  families  and  forty-eight  inmates. 

9342.  In  fact  those  four  houses  contained  fifty-two  families,  and  215  people? — Yes. 

9343.  Do  you  conceive  that  anything  similar  to  that  existed  in  August  1853? — I 
should  say  so.  I  should  think  the  overcrowding,  perhaps,  would  have  been  rather 
aggravated  then  than  otherwise,  because  we  have  been  very  prosperous  of  late.  Our 
works  are  all  well  employed,  in  full  swing,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  accommodation 
for  working  people. 

9344.  (To  Mr.  Superintendent  of  Police.)  Is  it  your  impression  also  that  about  the 
time  of  the  epidemic  was  the  fullest  time  of  the  year  ?— Yes  ;  every  year  it  is  so. 

9345.  Then  you  would  have  been  as  likely  to  be  overcrowded  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember last  year  as  at  any  other  season  ? — Yes  ;  as  every  harvest  approaches,  we  are  so. 

9346.  It  was  approaching  its  maximum? — Yes. 

9347.  Can  you  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  you  could  have  found  in  September 
1853  any  instance  of  overcrowding  comparable  to  that  of  four  houses  containing  fifty-two 
families,  and  215  people? 

(Mr.  Pearson.)  Perhaps  Mr.  Clephan  will  state  the  size  of  the  houses. 

9348.  (Mr.  Bateman  to  Mr.  Glejyhan.)  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  air  whicli  each 
of  these  215  people  would  have  had  to  breathe  during  the  night? — I  cannot  tell.  Of 
course  the  number  of  families  will  give  some  measure  of  the  size  of  the  house,  and 
Mr.  Pearson  is  here,  and  he  can  give  his  evidence  and  state  the  exact  dimensions  of  those 
houses. 

(Mr.  Pearson.)  No,  I  cannot ;  I  have  not  come  here  to  give  any  evidence.  Some  of 
those  houses  are  seven  stories  high. 

9349.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Pearson.)  Are  you  the  owner  of  any  one  of  those  four  houses  ? 
—No. 

(Mr.  Clephan.)  Does  Mr.  Pearson  dispute  my  statement? — (Mr.  Pearson.)  No  ;  I  say 
that  you  had  better  give  the  size  of  the  houses,  because  my  house  perhaps  will  hold  fifty 
persons,  while  another  will  hold  five. 

(Mr.  Clephan.)  I  could  not  give  the  dimensions. 

9350.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Clephan)  You  have  been  present  to-day  and  yesterday  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  ?  — Yes. 

9351.  You  have  heard  the  general  evidence  which  has  been  given  by  several  gentlemen, 
without  any  variation  worth  speaking  of,  with  reference  to  the  very  defective  state  of  the 
town  in  respect  of  sanitary  matters  ? — ^I  have. 

9352.  Do  you  agree  in  that  evidence? — I  do,  generally. 

9353.  Are  there  any  particulars  which  occur  to  you,  in  which  you  would  vary  or  depart 
from  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  ? — No ;  I  may  state  as  to  the  local  author- 
ities, that  I  do  not  think  the  local  authorities  are  at  all  more  to  blame  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  us  living  in  the  town.  The  authorities  are  chosen  by  ourselves  ;  we  elect  them 
every  year,  and  I  have  never  known  a  gentleman  who  has  been  rejected  by  the  ratepayers 
beceuse  he  did  not  go  fast  enough.  No  blame  can  be  thrown  upon  the  local  authorities 
that  does  not  attach  to  the  community  quite  as  much.    I  have  never  heard  any  great 
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complaints  made  against  them  for  not  proceeding  faster.    The  people  of  Gateshead  do  not   J.  Clepkan,  Esq. 
complain  that  their  local  authorities  do  not  spend  enough  of  their  money  in  improvements.  — - 
{Mr.  Pearson)  I  believe  they  go  a  little  faster  than  the  people  wish.  March  ]8o4. 

9354.  {Mr.  Bateman  to  Mr.  Clephan)  You  never  heard  any  of  the  ratepayers  complain 
of  their  not  going  fast  enough  ? — Very  seldom  ;  I  have  never  heard  them  say,  "  You  ought 
"  to  throw  upon  us  heavier  rates,  and  do  a  great  deal  more  of  public  improvement." 

9355.  You  said  that  you  never  knew  of  any  gentleman  being  rejected  because  he  had 
not  gone  fast  enough  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  remember  any  case  of  the  kind. 

9356.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  being  rejected  who  has  been  disposed  to  go  too  fast  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  do,  but  I  believe  that  the  most  effectual  cry  at  an  election 
would  be  a  cry  of  economy.  "  If  you  will  send  me  into  the  Town  Coancil,  we  will  have 
"  the  rates  reduced."  I  should  find  that  a  better  cry  to  get  in  with  than  the  cry  that  I 
would  spend  more  money. 

9357.  {Chairman)  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  water? — No,  I  have 
nothing  to  add,  except  that  the  water  was  not  in  good  condition ;  biit  I  do  not  think, 
looking  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  it  had  much  connection  with  the  epidemic,  because 
I  find  that  localities  were  affected  irrespective  of  the  water.  Localities  which  were  using 
the  Whittle  Dean  water  had  no  cholera  at  all,  and  no  sickness,  whilst  others  that  also 
used  the  water  had  cholera  and  sickness. 

9358.  {Mr.  Bateman)  And  you.  infer  that,  if  the  water  were  an  aggravating  cause  to 
any  extent,  all  parties  using  the  water  would  have  been  affected  ? — I  should  infer  so. 
There  were  great  complaints  of  the  water.  I  know,  for  instance,  that  previously  to  the 
cholera,  Mr.  Pattinson,  of  the  Felling  chemical  works,  told  me  that  his  men  came  to  him 
and  complained  that  the  water  was  not  good,  and  that  it  made  them  unwell ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  they  discontinued  the  use  of  Whittle  Dean  water  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  they  had  water  from  wells. 

9359.  And  were  they  better  after  that? — After  the  use  of  the  Whittle  Dean  water 
was  discontinued  by  these  men,  the  epidemic  broke  out  in  a  virulent  manner  down  at 
Heworth,  and  there  was  great  mortality  at  Heworth,  although  these  men  had  ceased 
the  use  of  Whittle  Dean  water. 

9360.  Then,  their  giving  up  the  use  of  the  Whittle  Dean  water  did  not  prevent  them 
from  being  ultimately  attacked  by  cholera  ? — It  did  not. 

{Mr.  Robson)  I  do  not  think  they  used  much  of  the  Whittle  Dean  water,  because  they 
have  so  many  good  weUs  about  there. 

{Mr.  Gle-phan.)  Mr.  Pattinson  told  me  that  the  men  used  the  Whittle  Dean  water  till 
they  complained  of  it. 

{Mr.  Robson)  I  know  that  Gray  and  Company's  men  used  other  water. 

{Mr.  Clephan)  But  I  know  that  Gray  and  Company's  men  used  Whittle  Dean  water 
till  they  complained  of  it,  and  gave  it  up.    Mr.  Gray  told  me  so. 

9361.  {Chairman)  With  reference  to  the  general  question  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
town,  you  have  been  resident  here  for  some  years  ? — Yes. 

9362.  If  we  except  the  improvements  or'incipient  improvements  of  sewers,  paving, 
and  scavenage  in  two  or  three  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  do  you  know  of  any 
material  improvement  whicli  has  been  made  in  any  other  part  of  the  town  in  the  last 
ten  years  ? —  Perhaps  not  any  very  great  improvement.  The  town  generally,  however, 
has  improved  very  much  since  my  knowledge  of  it. 

9363.  Within  what  time  ? — Within  say  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

9364.  You  think  that  since  Dr.  Reid  was  here,  in  1843,  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  ? — I  think  there  has. 

9365.  Even  in  other  than  two  or  three  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  ?— I  think, 
looking  over  the  town  generally,  there  has ;  but  in  PipeweUgate,  and  Hillgate,  and 
other  places,  which  I  believe  most  of  us  look  upon  as  being  hopeless,  there  has  been  no 
change.  V 

9366.  But  those  hopeless,  or  nearly  hopeless  districts,  are  very  extensive,  are  they 
not? — They  are. 

9367-  PipeweUgate  and  Hillgate  alone,  I  suppose,  contain  3,000  people.  Then,  if 
we  get  into  Leonard's  Court  and  Lister's  Buildings,  and  into  all  those  places,  they 
comprise  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  ? — Yes  ;  I  may  also  say,  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  cholera,  that,  having  the  impression  that  overcrowding  and  closeness  was  a  very 
powerful  predisposing  cause,  I  was  induced  to  ti'ace  out  the  localities  of  the  deaths ;  and 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  persons  died  in  the  yards.  The 
number  of  persons  who  died  in  the  fi'ont  streets  was  very  small  compared  to  the  number 
that  died  in  yards,  except  in  New  Gateshead  and  Victoria  Street ;  hut  a  great  number 
of  persons  died  in  the  yards  branching  oft"  from  the  High  Street. 

9368.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  Local  Boai-d  ? — I  am  not. 

9369.  You  have  nothing,  then,  to  add  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Haggle,  and  so  on  ? — Nothing  at  all. 
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Mr.  Egbert  Foreman  and  Mr.  John  Usher,  examined. 

9370.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Foreman.)  You  are  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  here  ?  

Yos. 

9371.  And  you  are  also  registrar  for  the  district  of  the  Gateshead  union? — I  am. 

9372.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  is  the  number  of  houses  in  the  parish 
of  Gateshead  occupied  as  self-contained  houses  by  single  families  ? — Mr.  Usher,  the  assistant 
overseer,  gives  that. 

[Mr.  Usher.)  1,838. 

9373.  How  many  houses  are  occupied  as  tenemented  houses? — 1,585. 

9374.  You  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  accurately  the  number  of  separate  tenements 
in  those  tenemented  houses  ? — I  have  not ;  in  consequence  of  the  owners  of  tenemented 
property  not  having  furnished  me  with  returns.  I  furnished  them  with  a  form  which  we 
have,  but  they  have  neglected,  a  number  of  them,  to  make  those  returns.  I  have  no  other 
way  of  obtaining  the  information  which  you  require. 

9375.  Computing  about  five  members  to  a  family  the  population  of  the  1,838  self- 
contained  houses  would  be  about  9,000  ? — Just  so. 

9376.  And  taking  the  population  of  the  town  at  25,000,  that  would  leave  1 6,000  people 
to  be  accommodated  in  the  1,585  tenemented  houses  ? — Yes. 

9377.  If  we  divide  16,000  by  1,600,  which  is  very  near  the  number  of  tenemented 
houses,  it  will  give  ten  to  a  house,  which,  at  five  to  a  family,  will  give  on  the  average  two 
families  in  each  of  the  nearly  1,600  tenemented  houses? — Just  so. 

9378.  That,  I  presume,  would  be  a  pretty  fair  computation? — That  is  so,  I  believe. 

9379.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Would  not  five  to  a  family,  under  those  circumstances,  be  pretty 
large  in  tenemented  houses  ? — From  four  to  five,  I  think. 

(Mr.  Glephan.)  Tlie  number  of  families  in  the  whole  of  Gateshead  in  1851  was  5,263, 
and  these  people  occupied  3,380  houses. 

9380.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Glephan)  Mr.  Usher  has  given  nie  a  return  of  3,423  houses 
in  the  parish  of  Gateshead,  which  shows  a  slight  increase  on  the  number  of  houses  occupied 
at  the  census  of  1851  ;  and  I  think  you  said  that  the  number  of  families  at  the  census  in 
1851  were  5,263  ?— Yes. 

9381.  From  that  we  will  deduct  1,838  as  occupying  self-contained  houses,  which  leaves 
3,425  families  to  occupy  the  1,585  tenemented  houses,  which  will  give  rather  more  than 
two  to  a  house  ? — Yes. 

9382.  It  will  be  two  and  one-sixth  ? — ^Yes. 

9383.  Therefore,  in  stating  that  there  are  single  families  to  each  of  the  1,838  self-con- 
tained houses,  and  two  families  to  each  of  the  1,585  tenemented  houses,  I  am  rather 
understating  the  amount  in  the  latter  point  ? — Yes ;  as  to  overcrowding  I  may  state  one 
other  fact,  which  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  and  which  I  ascertained  when  I  was  at 
Leicester  at  Christmas,  Now  they  never  had  the  epidemic  in  Leicester,  although  in  each 
epidemic  they  have  had  one  Asiatic  cholera  case,  not  always  fatal,  but  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  influence  was  there.  Now,  I  inquired  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  well  acquainted  with 
the  town,  the  chairman  of  the  estate  committee  and  others,  and  they  told  me  that  in 
Leicester  there  was  not  a  family  that  had  not  a  liouse  to  itself ;  that  the  rule  of  the  place 
was  a  liouse  to  a  family. 

9384.  {To  Mr.  Foreman)  What  was  the  amount  of  the  extra  expenses  incurred  during 
the  late  epidemic  for  medical  attendance  and  services,  nurses,  drugs,  and  so  on,  in  the 
parish  of  Gateshead? — 558Z.  Is.  lOd 

9385.  The  same  expenses  for  the  Heworth  district  ? — 229^.  12s.  7<i. 

9386.  For  the  Winlaton  district  ?— 178Z.  9s.  2d 

9387.  And  in  the  Whickham  district  ?—128Z.  6s. 

9388.  Making  a  total  of  1,094L  9s.  7cL?— Yes. 

9389.  Then  the  expenses  of  burying  the  dead  for  the  Gateshead  parish? — 156L  6s. 

9390.  For  the  Heworth  district  ?—19L  8s. 

9391.  For  the  Winlaton  district  ?-2Z.  lis. 

9392.  Foi'  the  Whickham  district?— 6L  ISs. 

9393.  Making  a  total  of  184Z.  18s.  ?— Yes. 

9394.  What  is  the  weekly  expense  which  has  since  been  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  people  who,  by  that  epidemic,  were  rendered  chargeable  to  the  union,  first  in  Gateshead 
parish?— 5 ^.  I7s.  4c?. 


939; 
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9396. 
9397. 
9398. 
9399. 


In  the  Heworth  district  ? — 2Z.  5s. 
In  the  Winlaton  district  ?  — 9s. 
And  in  the  Whickham  district  ? — Is.  Qd. 
Making  a  total  weekly  expense  of  Si.  13s.  4cZ.  ? — Yes. 

Taking  the  weekly  expense  at  8^.  13s.  4(Z.,  the  annual  expense  in  consequence  of 
this  epidemic  will  be  about  450/.? — Yes. 

9400.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  For  how  many  years  would  that  go  on? — I  do  not  know. 

9401.  Can  you  make  an  estimate  ? — There  are  one  or  two  that  we  have  got  quit  of 
already. 

9402.  {Chairman.)  If  we  set  it  down  at  eight  years'  purchase,  supposing  they  are  all 
disposed  of  and  done  with  on  an  average  of  eight  years,  that  would  make  an  expense  to 
the  union  of  3,600Z.? — Yes,  but  many  of  them  are  Irish,  and  they  will  soon  be  off  the 
books. 
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9403.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  You  think  eight  years  is  too  much? — Yes. 

9404.  [Chairman.)  How  many  years  will  you  take  ;  will  you  take  six?  — Six  years. 

9405.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Will  they  be  all  cleared  off  in  six  years  on  the  average? — Six 
years  on  the  average, 

9406.  {Chairman)  Six  years'  purchase  of  450?.  would  be  2,700Z?— Yes. 

9407.  And  your  expenditure  out  of  pocket  for  nurses,  and  so  on,  was  1,094L? — Yes. 

9408.  And  for  burials  ?— 184^. 

9409.  Then  on  the  wliole,  the  epidemic  will  have  cost  you  within  a  trifle  of 
4,000^. ;  .3,978?.?— Yes. 

{Mr.  Glephan.)  There  was  a  public  subscription  raised  as  well ;  a  very  large  subscription, 
about  600?. 

{Mr.  Foreman.)  Not  in  relief  of  the  poor  rate, 

[Mr.  Clejjhan)  No  ;  and  there  was  a  great  loss  of  trade  ;  the  town  was  deserted  almost. 

9410.  {Chairman.)  When  the  ratepayers  come  to  understand  what  they  have  absolutely 
thrown  away  for  want  of  providing  sanitary  arrangements,  I  think  they  will  be  a  little 
more  reasonable.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  expend  money  in  prevention  and  get  something 
by  it,  than  to  expend  it  in  cure,  and  gain  nothing  but  one's  pains  by  it. — {To  Mr.  Foreman.) 
Can  you  put  in  a  statement  of  the  poor  rates  for  the  last  few  years  ? — No,  Mr.  Usher  is 
pi-epared  to  do  that.  I  can  give  what  the  guardians  have  expended  for  three  or  four 
years. 

9411.  Do  you  raise  it  here  by  a  rate  in  the  pound  or  by  a  certain  amount  upon  each 
village  ? — A  rate  by  the  pound. 

9412.  Would  you  like  yourself  to  give  us  any  evidence  in  the  matter  of  our  inquiiy 
generally  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

9413.  {To  Mr.  Usher.)  What  has  been  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  within  the  last 
twelve  months  ?—  In  the  last  twelve  months  there  have  been  four  rates  for  the  year  ending- 
December  last.  The  rate  for  the  quarter  March  1853  was  Id.  in  the  pound.  The  rateable 
value  at  that  time  was  53,091?.  5s.,  which  produced  a  rate  of  1,548Z.  9s.  lOfri. 

9414.  What  was  the  second  one  ? — In  June  the  rateable  value  was  53,833?.  5s.  at  7c?., 
producing  1,570?.  2s.  8|c?. 

9415.  The  third? — In  September  the  rateable  value  was  54,182?.  at  7c?.,  producing 
1,580?.  6s.  2(:?. ;  and  the  rate  ending  December  1853  was  upon  54,326?.  at  lie?. 

9416.  Then  in  the  course  of  the  year  you  had  three  calls  of  Id.  and  one  of  11c?.,  that 
is  2s.  8  cZ.  in  the  pound  for  the  year  1853? — Yes;  the  11c?.  was  in  consequence  of  an 
additional  call  from  the  guardians  of  600/. 

9417.  [Mr.  Bateman.)  Would  your  calls  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  been  four 
7c?.  calls? — They  w^ould. 

9418.  The  extra  4c?.  you  consider  due  to  the  epidemic?— To  the  additional  600?.  called 
for  by  the  guardians. 

9419.  And  did  that  4c?,  pay  it  off"? — We  think  it  will.  In  the  first  place  the  three  7c7. 
rates  included  a  rate  of  2c?.  in  the  pound  for  what  is  called  borough  rate,  which  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  collected  with  the  poor-rate  ;  it  was  only  5cZ.  in  reality. 

9420.  (Chairman.)  Then  the  poor-rate,  omitting  the  four  twopences,  was  really  2s.  in 
the  pound  ? — Yes. 

9421.  And  would  have  been  Is.  8d.  but  for  the  epidemic? — Yes. 

9422.  Do  you  think  we  might  take  it,  as  the  average  of  the  last  few  years,  at  Is.  8c?. 
in  the  pound  ? — It  has  been  more  than  that. 

9423.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Has  it  ever  been  less  ? — Never  less. 

9424.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

9425.  If  you  would  like  to  make  any  observations  on  any  points  which  we  have 
examined  the  other  witnesses  about,  we  should  bo  glad  to  hear  them  ? — I  have  had  great 
experience  in  Gateshead,  having  lived  in  it  twenty  years,  and  having  been  a  public  servant 
during  that  time,  and  I  do  not  think  I  could  add  to  or  diminish  from  the  evidence. 

9426.  (Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  were  first  superintendent  of  police? — Foi-  eight  years. 

9427.  Afterwards  governor  of  the  workhouse  ? — For  eight  years. 

9428.  And  have  since  been  assistant  overseer  and  are  now  ? — Yes,  I  have  experienced 
a  great  deal  about  these  localities. 

9429.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  seen  an  obvious  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
lodging-houses  in  conscrpence  of  the  surveillance  which  has  been  adopted  ? — No  doubt 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  lodging-houses,  which  they  very  much 
required. 

9430.  As  assistant  overseer  you  still  go  among  them  ?— Occasionally  as  my  business 
calls  me  there. 

9431.  You  do  not  see  the  same  number  of  fever  cases  at  once  in  those  houses  as  you 
used  to  do  ? — Not  nearly  ;  they  are  very  much  better  regulated. 

9432.  The  health  of  the  population  is  very  much  better  in  consequence? — They  ara 
more  cleanly  too  ;  the}^  are  compelled  to  be  cleanly. 

9433.  (Mr.  Toivn  Clerk  to  Mr.  i:>u2)erintendent  of  Police.)  How  many  lodging-houses 
are  there  now  registered  ?— Eighteen. 

9434.  (Chairman.)  That  would  not  at  the  utmost  bring  1,000  people  under  surveillance 
in  that  way  ? — Not  nearly  so  many. 
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Mr.  R.  Foreman       9435.  And  we  may  reckon  the  poorer  classes  at  15,000  or  20,000  ?— (ifr.  Town  Clerk) 
and  That  is  so.     If  we  had  any  means  of  placing  the  other  houses  xmder  the  same  surveillance 

Mr.  John  Usher,    as  the  common  lodging-  houses  we  should  be  glad  to  adopt  them. 

9436.  (Chairman.)  You  would  begin  to  feel  it  in  your  poor-rates,  too  ? — Most  certainly. 


9th  March  1854. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Scott.  ScOTT  examined. 

  9437.  {Chairman.)  Where  is  your  property  situated  ? — On  the  south  side  of  Pipe- 

wellgate. 

9438.  At  the  foot  of  Wardman's  Stairs? — No,, it  is  to  the  east  of  Wardman's  property. 

9439.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  But  adjoining  it? — Yes,  back  to  back. 

9440.  What  number  of  persons  have  you  there  ;  how  many  persons  per  room  ? — 
Father  and  mother  and  the  family,  more  or  less. 

9441.  What  is  the  average  number  of  persons  occupying  each  of  the  rooms  in  your 
houses? — Some  persons  have  four  children,  some  six. 

9442.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  rooms  in  which  there  are  two  families  at  once 
residing  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

9443.  How  many  houses  do  you  own  altogether  there? — There  are  forty  tenants. 

9444.  In  how  many  houses  ? — Ten. 

9445.  You  have  ten  houses  in  Scott's  Row  occupied  by  forty  tenants  ? — Yes. 

9446.  Have  any  of  those  houses  got  any  drainage? — Yes,  the  fronts  of  the  houses  are 
drained  from  top  to  bottom. 

9447.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  What  kind  of  drain  is  it;  is  it  an  open  channel? — Part  of  it 
open,  and  part  not ;  about  the  top  of  the  bank  it  is  closed. 

9448.  {Chairman.)  It  is  a  surface  gutter,  which  in  parts  is  covered  ? — Yes. 

9449.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  Are  there  any  rooms  below  the  surface  ? — No. 

9450.  Have  you  any  rooms  half  way  below  the  surface  ? — They  are  hitched  up  ;  but 
there  are  no  cellars. 

9451.  {Chairman.)  In  those  ten  houses  how  many  water-closets  have  you  got  ? — There 
is  no  water-closet. 

9452.  How  many  privies  have  you  got  ? — We  have  one. 

9453.  For  your  ten  houses  ?—  It  is  leased  property,  part  of  it.  It  is  freehold  to  me, 
but  I  let  the  lease  to  another  person  to  build  houses  upon  it. 

9454.  How  many  of  the  forty  rooms  and  tenants  have  you  in  your  own  control, 
belonging  to  yourself? — Twenty. 

9455.  And  for  those  twenty  in  your  own  control  you  have  only  one  privy? — Yes. 

9456.  Where  is  it  situated  ? — On  the  back  side  of  the  front  house,  going  up  the  bank 
of  the  row. 

9457.  Is  it  on  the  slope  of  the  bank? — It  is.  There  is  an  ashpit  and  a  privy.  The 
ashpit  is  ten  feet  high,  and  the  privy  so  high  that  it  goes  on  the  top  along  with  the 
ashes.    The  entrance  from  tlie  street  is  at  the  front  of  the  row. 

9458.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Is  there  a  house  over  that  ashpit  and  privy  ?— No. 

9459.  Nobody  lives  over  it  ? — No. 

9460.  {Chairman.)  When  did  you  empty  it  last  ? — I  emptied  it,  I  think,  two  months 
since. 

9461.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  That  gallery,  and  the  doorway  at  the  further  end  of  the 
gallery,  are  over  this  ashpit  and  necessary  ?- — Yes. 

9462.  {Chairman)  And  the  doors  of  the  houses  open  into  that  gallery  ?— The  privy  is 
opposite  the  building. 

9463.  You  say  you  had  this  emptied  out  at  the  beginning  of  1854.  When  did  you 
empty  the  privy  and  ashpit  before  that  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  time  was  ;  before  the 
cholera. 

9464.  How  often  do  you  empty  it  in  the  year  ? — We  cannot  keep  it  longer  than  three 
months. 

9465.  Do  you  empty  it  four  times  a  year? — Yes,  and  oftener. 

9466.  You  mean  to  say  that  in  three  months  it  becomes  absolutely  full  and  over- 
flowing ? — Yes. 

9467.  When  you  get  into  the  inside  of  your  houses,  are  they  clean? — Yes,  I  cannot 
complain  of  the  tenants. 

9468.  Are  the  staircases  all  sound  ? — Yes. 

9469.  And  altogether  you  think  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  is  pretty  good  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is. 

9470.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  You  think  they  would  not  be  improved  by  being  pulled  dowTi 
and  built  over  again  ? — There  is  only  one  thing  I  have  to  say.  I  believe  the  owners  in 
Pipewellgate  have  as  good  a  wish  for  it  to  be  kept  clean  as  possible ;  but  you  cannot  have 
it  kept  clean,  for  want  of  sewers. 

9471.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk)  Where  would  you  have  the  sewers  ? — In  the  street. 

9472.  Why  have  you  not  got  them  ? — -Because  I  cannot. 

9473.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  leave  to  put  them  across  the  street  ? — I  want  them 
up  the  passage. 

9474.  I  hope  you  do  not  expect  the  town  to  make  a  sewer  up  your  own  private 
property.  The  river  being  on  the  other  side,  you  would  only  have  to  cross  the  street  ? — 
Mr.  Price  would  not  let  me  go  through  his  property. 
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9475.  (Chairman)  You  will  not  oppose  the  levjdng  of  any  rate  for  sewering  Pipewell-  Mr.  T.  H.  Scott. 

gate  ? — I  would  make  no  objections.    If  they  would  give  me  leave,  I  would  do  it  at  my  

own  expense  before  my  own  door,  Scott's  Buildings,  and  take  the  water  away  from  my  9th  March  1854. 
own  property.    I  could  do  that.   

9476.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  would  have  no  objection  to  our  making  the  rate,  but 
perhaps  you  would  have  an  objection  to  paying  it  ? — No  ;  I  have  to  depend  for  my  income 
upon  my  tenants. 

9477.  {Chairman.)  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  ; 
if  you  have  anything  to  say  upon  it,  we  are  ready  to  listen  ? — I  have  been  here  these  two 
days,  and  what  has  fallen  from  the  different  people  I  have  not  much  reason  to  say  is  incorrect. 

9478.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  cannot  contradict  any  statement  which  you  have  heard? 
—Yes,  the  statement  that  there  was  only  one  privy  in  Pipewellgate  ;  I  can  prove  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more.    I  know  there  are  about  twenty  in  Pipewellgate. 

9479.  ( Chairman.)  There  is  no  public  one,  however  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

9480.  If  we  say  that  the  rest  of  Pipewellgate  is  much  in  the  condition  of  your  own 
property,  namely,  having  one  privy  to  twenty  tenante,  and  none  at  all  for  twenty  more, 
is  that  about  the  true  state  of  things  ? — I  dare  say  some  have  none  at  all ;  in  Scott's 
Buildings  they  have  a  good  deal  of  accommodation. 

9481.  Then  you  think  that  your  property  where  there  is  one  privy  to  twenty  families,  and 
none  at  all  to  twenty  more,  is  on  the  whole  better  off  than  Pipewellgate  generally  ? — Yes. 

9482.  (To  Mr.  Rankin.)  Have  you  anything  to  add? — I  think  not. 

9483.  (ifr.  Town  Clerk.)  You  have  been  rather  extensively  employed  in  collecting  rents 
of  tenemented  properties,  both  of  property  belonging  to  yourself  and  to  other  parties  ? — Yes. 

9484.  In  what  parts  of  the  town  are  those  properties  situated  ? — In  various  parts. 

9485.  Are  they  any  of  them  in  Pipewellgate  ? — Yes. 

9486.  Any  of  them  in  Hillgate  ?--Yes. 

9487.  Just  below  Mr.  Dunn's  property  ? — Yes. 

9488.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  property  ? — It  is  not  in  a  good  condition. 

(Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  Nothing  was  done  by  the  owners  of  that  property,  although 
notice  was  given  them  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  make  certain  improvements  ;  and  the 
Board  therefore  took  it  into  their  own  hands  to  execute  them,  and  we  are  now  busy  in 
doing  it.  This  is  the  property  {showing  the  same) ;  all  these  deaths  took  place  here. 
This  is  the  property  for  which  I  understand  Mr.  Kankin  is  agent.  Price's  Buildings,  and 
this  is  Dunn's  Buildings. 

9489.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  It  was  in  that  property  that  they  could  not  get  the  coffin  out 
of  the  door,  owing  to  its  being  so  flooded  ? — Yes. 

9490.  {Chairman.)  They  had  to  get  it  out  of  the  window  ? — Yes. 

9491.  {Mr.  Town  Clerk.)  The  late  surgeon  of  the  dispensary  told  me  that  when  visiting 
some  cholera  patients  in  those  premises,  he  could  stand  at  the  window  of  one  room  in 
which  there  was  a  corpse,  and  pitch  a  marble  into  the  windows  of  four  other  rooms,  each 
containing  one.  {To  Mr.  Rankin.)  You  have  probably  heard  the  descriptions  given  by 
others  of  Leonard's  Court  also  ? — The  description  wliich  I  have  heard  is  correct. 


William  Kell,  Esq.,  further  examined.  William  KeL  Esq 

9492.  {Chairman.)  You  were  good  enough  yesterday  to  hand  to  me  copies  of  all  the   

annual  reports  of  the  Gateshead  dispensary  since  its  existence? — Yes. 

9493.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1844  and  read 
the  passage  which  you  will  there  find  marked  in  pencil? — "Since  the  last  anniversary 
"  meeting  an  important  inquiry  has  been  pursued  in  this  borough,  with  respect  to  the 
"  sanitary  condition  of  its  population.  The  disclosures  which  have  been  made  have  been 
"  not  less  serious  than  sm-prising.  Few  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  have  been 
"  hitherto  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  the  contaminated  atmos- 
"  phere  of  filthy  passages  and  ill-ventilated,  ill-di-ained,  and  ill- watered  tenements  in  which 
"  their  poorer  neighbours  are  unhappily  located.  Now,  however,  that  tlie  unpleasant 
"  truth  has  been  revealed  it  may  be  fairly  expected  that  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  for 
"  protecting  the  public  health  by  contributing  to  the  sanitary  conveniences  of  the 
"  poor." 

9494.  That  is  in  fact  a  recognition  in  a  public  document  of  the  notoriety  given  to  the 
matter  by  Dr.  Reid's  investigation  ?—  Just  so  ;  I  attended  Dr.  Eeid  in  that  inquiry,  and 
perfectly  concur  in  these  sentiments.  I  was  also  one  of  the  committee,  of  whose  report 
that  is  a  portion. 

9495.  Will  you  be,  good  enough  to  turn  to  the  report  for  the  year  1849,  and  read  what 
you  there  also  find  marked  ? — "  After  an  absence  of  seventeen  j^ears  the  cholera  has  again 
"  appeared,  but  fortunately  in  a  form  less  virulent,  and  with  consequences  less  fatal  than 
"  before.  The  committee  would  fain  believe  that  the  long  absence  and  the  more  favourable 
"  results  of  this  fearful  disease  in  this  quarter  may  be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the 
"  greater  sanitary  precautions  and  more  extended  benevolence,  by  which  the  public 
"  generally  have  been  actuated  since  its  last  visitation." 

9496.  That  I  believe  refers  to  certain  sanitary  measures  which  were  adopted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  prevalence  of  Irish  fever  here,  and  in  anticipation  o^  that  outbreak 
of  cholera  ? — That  is  so. 
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William  Kell,  Esq.  9497.  And  that  again  is  a  public  recognition  of  the  benefit  which  had  been  derived 
  from  the  exercise  of  those  sanitary  precautions  ? — Yes. 

9th  March  1854.       9498.  There  is  a  passage  also  in  the  annual  report  for  the  j^ear  1850  ;  will  you  be  good 

  enough  to  read  it? — In  the  year  1850  the  committee  of  the  dispensary  report :  "That 

"  virulent  scourge,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  made  its  appearance  in  tlie  town  about  the  beginning 
"  of  the  past  year,  but  fortunately  its  visitation  was  short  and  the  number  of  cases  not  great. 
"  In  September  however  it  reappeared  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  borough,  at 
"  Wrekenton,  where  its  fatality  was  nearly  as  great  as  its  virulence  ;  about  one-seventh  of 
'•'the  population  of  the  village  having  become  its  victims.    But  your  committee  rejoice  to 

,  "  state  that  in  the  town  itself,  notwithstanding  the  bad  situation,  uncleanliness,  narrowness 

"  and  want  of  pure  air  in  such  streets  as  Pipewellgate,  Hillgate,  &c.,  there  were 
"  comparatively  very  few  cases  indeed.  Although  this  enemy  is  at  present  silent  and 
"  apparently  at  a  distance  from  us,  your  committee  would  fain  hope  that  the  good  work  of 
"  cleansing  and  draining  the  town,  so  well  commenced  by  the  corporate  body,  will  be 
"  actively  proceeded  with,  and  that  it  will  soon  reach  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  shall 
"  enable  the  inhabitants  to  be  at ,  least  better  prepared  than  hitherto  for  meeting  such 
"  melancholy  and  malignant  visitations."  The  good  work  of  draining  there  referred  to 
was  the  making  of  a  main  sewer  in  High  Street. 

9499.  Will  you  refer  to  the  report  for  the  j^ear  1851,  and  read  what  is  there  marked  ? — 
"  Your  committee,  upon  the  authority  of  the  house  surgeon,  have  to  report,  in  presenting 
"  the  customary  documents  at  the  close  of  the  19th  year,  that  febrile  affections  have  been 
"  more  numerous  than  formerly,  and  especially  scarlet  fever,  which  made  its  appearance 
"  in  the  spring,  disappearing  during  the  summer,  and  recurring  in  the  autumn.  It  was 
"  principally  confined  to  the  dirtiest  localities,  where  the  accumulations  of  filth,  as  is 
"  alwaj^s  the  case,  tend  still  further  to  the  increase  of  the  disease.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
"  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  well  known  unheal thiness  of  some  of  our 
"  crowded  courts  and  streets,  to  prove  the  beneficial  effects  which  must  result  from  a  proper 
"  and  effectual  system  of  drainage.  A  single  inspection  of  those  hot-beds  of  disease  will 
"  satisfy  the  most  sceptical,  that,  so  long  as  filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate  and  poison  the 
"  atmosphere  of  these  crowded  suburbs,  so  long  will  diseases  of  a  fatal  and  contagious 
"  character  continue  to  decimate  their  wretched  inhabitants.  Your  committee  would 
"  still  further  call  attention  to  the  want  of  baths  and  wash-houses  ;  a  want  severely  feit 
"  amongst  the  labouring  population  of  Gateshead,  and  more  especially  by  families 
"  occupying  but  one  room,  where  the  washing  and  drying  of  clothes  has  to  be  performed 
"  at  the  same  time  that  one  or  more  of  the  family  are  suffering  from  illness  ;  thereby 
"  increasing  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  tending  still  further  to  the  spread  of  disease 
"  amongst  the  other  members  of  the  family.  Hooping  cough,  a  disease  comparatively 
"  triflino-  in  its  effects  amono-  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes,  but  of  a  OTave  and  fatal 
"  character  amongst  the  children  of -the  poor,  was  prevalent  in  the  spring.  The  want  of 
"  proper  nourishment  and  clothing,  the  vmhealthy,  damp  and  crowded  dwellings,  the 
"improper  exposure,  and  the  neglect  of  the  parents  in  procuring  medical  aid  until 
"  dangerous  and  fatal  complications  have  supervened,  all  combine  to  render  this  affection 
"  amongst  the  children  of  the  poor  one  of  the  most  fatal  that  medical  men  are  called 
"  upon  to  treat." 

9500.  There  is  another  passage  in  the  report  for  1852  ;  if  you  wiU  oe  good  enough 
to  read  it  ? — They  allude  to  small-pox  having  occurred.  "  The  cases  have  been  chiefiy 
"  confined  to  the  crowded  courts  and  lanes,  the  usual  germinating  localities  of  contagious 

diseases.  The  committee,  viewing  the  energy  and  activity  displayed  by  the  local 
"  authorities  in  carrying  out  sanitary  measures,  trust  that  this  subject  may  engage 
"  their  serious  attention,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  the  requisite  remedies."  That 
has  reference  to  the  application  of  the  Pablic  Health  Act.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before 
"  another  year  shall  have  elapsed,  the  full  and  complete  drainage  and  cleansing  of  the 
"town  will  at  least  be  far  advanced,  and  that  more  commodious  and  suitable  dwellings 
"  will  have  been  provided  for  the  working  classes.  It  is  a  fact  unhappily  too  notorious, 
"  that  in  overcrowded  and  filthy  dwellings  and  localities  the  most  fruitful  sources  for 
"  developing  and  fostering  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  almost  invariably  to  be 
"  found.  The  overcrowding  of  dwellings  when  regarded  in  a  mere  sanitary  point  of  view 
"  is  bad  enough  ;  but  when  put  in  a  moral  aspect  it  is  even  worse.  At  the  present  time 
"  the  great  scarcity  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  being  the  chief  cause  of 
"  the  evil,  the  committee  trust  that  the  necessity  which  causes  the  adults  of  either  sex  to 
"  occupy  the  same  apartment,  a  circumstance  productive  of  the  most  vicious  and  degrading 
"  consequences,  will  ere  long  be  entirely  remedied." 

9501.  In  the  annual  report  for  185-3  do  you  find  another  paragraph? — Yes.  "  There 
"  has  been  an  increase  of  febrile  affections  during  the  past  year,  chiefly  confined  to  the 
"  dirtiest  quarters  of  the  town,  viz.,  its  eastern  portion  and  Hillgate  and  Pipewellgate. 
"  Such  increase  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  badly  ventilated  lodgings,  and 
"  the  humidity  arising  from  confined  situations.  The  absence  of  sunshine  with  its 
"  vivifying  influence,  and  the  constant  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,  all  tend  to  augment 
"  these  complaints  amongst  a  predisposed  population.  Our  local  authorities  should  be 
"  encouraged  to  extend  the  improvements  already  made  in  our  sewerage  and  drainage,  and 
"  to  regulate,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  rights  of  property,  the  construction  of  dwelling- 
"  houses,  with  a  view  of  affording  better  ventilation,  purer  air,  and  greater  comfort  to 
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"  their  occupants  ;   and  to  mitigate  also,  as  far  as  possible,  those  serious  evils,  which  William  Kell,  Esq 

"  cesspools  and  other  noxious  agencies  inevitably  entail  upon  the  health  and  comfort  of   

"the  public."  9th  March  1854. 

9502.  The  annual  report  for  1854  is  not  published  yet,  I  believe  ? — The  report  for  the 
present  year  is  in  the  press.  I  got  from  the  printer  this  morning  the  manuscript, 
containing  the  following  passage.  "  The  committee  of  the  Gateshead  dispensary,  in  the 
"  report  of  1853,  called  attention  to  the  increase  of  febrile  affections  in  those  localities  of 
"  the  borough,  which,  if  not  the  parents  of  disease,  are  its  continual  home  ;  and  they 
"invited  support  in  aid  of  every  effort  which  might  be  made  by  the  local  authorities  for 
"  their' sanitary  improvement.  The  year  in  which  that  report  was  made  was  destined  to 
"  give  a  solemn  emphasis  to  the  exhortation.  The  malady  which  gave  birth  to  the 
"institution  in  1832,"  (for  it  was  on  the  cholera  visitation  in  1832  that  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  dispensary  was  founded)  "reappeared  amongst  us  in  the  autumn  of  1853, 
"  and  swept  out  of  existence  upwards  of  400  of  our  population.  Commencing  its  ravages 
"  in  an  unclean  and  overcrowded  district,  it  soon  affected  all  parts  of  the  town  more  or 
"  less ;  and  your  committee  are  by  this  third  visitation  of  Asiatic  cholera  confirmed  in 
"  their  conviction,  that,  whatever  may  be  its  primary  causes,  it  would  never  assume  the 
"  form  of  a  widely  wasting  epidemic,  were  it  not  for  overcrowding,  closeness  and  filth,  and 
"  the  demoralisation  by  which  these  evils  are  too  often  accompanied.  Your  committee 
"  would  therefore  repeat  the  admonition  to  promote  with  zeal  the  necessary  measures  for 
"  securing  the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  town,  and  the  banishment  of  every  preventible 
"  cause  of  disease  and  premature  death.  This  charity  has  peculiar  reason  to  lament  the 
"  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  A  second  time  has  the  Gateshead  dispensary  been 
"  depiived  of  its  house  siirgeon  by  the  infectious  fever  of  continuously  diseased  localities. 
"  That  office  is  once  more  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Brown ;  who,  worn  down 
"  by  his  incessant  attention  to  the  sick  during  the  late  epidemic,  fell  an  easy  victim  to 
"  febrile  disease  contracted  m  his  attendance  on  the  suffering  poor." 

9503.  We  have  also  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary 
Association  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Pipewellgate  prepared  by  Dr.  Charlton. 
Are  3^ou  acquainted  with  tliat  ? — I  am. 

9504.  We  may  take  it  as  in  your  judgment  correct? — You  may,  certainly. 

9505.  Dr.  Charlton  and  Dr.  Robinson  have  both  put  it  in  as  evidence  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  ? — I  was  a  member  of  the  association  at  the  time  and  recollect  it 
perfectly.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember  whether  that  report  contains  a  passage  in 
which  there  is  a  warning  to  those  who  are  living  in  better  localities  but  surrounded  by 
bad  ones  Avith  overcrowded  populations.  I  consider  that  very  important,  and  one  of 
those  things  most  likely  to  arouse  the  population. 

9506.  Just  look  through  that  report  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  passage  to  which  you 
allude  (handing  the  same  to  the  witness)  ? — No ;  it  is  not  here. 


The  following  is  the  Report  alluded  to. 

A  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Pipewellgate,  in  Gateshead,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Charlton  for  the  Sub- Committee  of  Inspection,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Sanitary  Association,  I7th 
August  1847. 

The  district  on  which  the  sub-committee  of  the  western  ward  of  Gateshead  have 
drawn  up  the  following  report,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river,  on  the  east  by 
the  Bankwell  Stairs,  at  present  a  great  thoroughfare  to  the  railway  station,  while  on  the 
v/est  it  extends  to  the  lane  leading  from  the  Pothouse  Quay,  and  lastly  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Windmill  Hills. 

The  whole  consists  of  one  long  and  narrow  street,  east  and  west,  with  numerous 
narrow  alleys,  branching  off  at  right  angles,  down  to  the  river  on  the  north,  and  up 
the  hill  which  rises  very  abruptly,  to  the  south.  Thus  the  buildings  are  placed 
unfavourably  as  regards  both  light  and  drainage ;  the  sun  in  winter  is  much  hidden 
by  the  high  bank  rising  to  the  south,  while  in  rainy  weather  the  wet  runs  in  torrents 
down  the  steep  declivity  loaded  with  the  filth  and  refuse  that  have  been  accumulated 
above. 

The  number  of  rooms  visited  by  your  sub-committee  amounted  to  268,  containing  950 
inhabitants,  and  of  them  483  were  adults,  a  large  proportion  it  is  true,  but  which  may 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  numerous  low  lodging-houses,  filled  with  railway  labourers 
and  workmen.  Some  of  these  lodging-houses  were  excessively  crowded.  In  the  Blue 
Bell  Entry  there  are  two,  one  of  which  is  kept  by  a  man  named  Williams,  where  five 
rooms  contain  eighteen  beds,  and  each  room  accommodates  every  night  nine  or  ten 
lodgers,  and  occasionally  even  more.  In  the  same  entry,  but  fronting  to-  the  main  street, 
is  another  lodging-house,  kept  by  a  female  named  Miers,  and  also  consisting  of  five  rooms, 
containing  fourteen  most  wretched  and  filthy  beds,  each  of  which  is  tenanted  at  night  by 
two  or  three  individuals. 

In  Armstrong's  Buildings,  which  are  in  a  most  neglected  and  ruinous  condition,  there 
are  also  several  lodging-houses  tenanted  chiefly  by  Irish  of  the  very  lowest  class,  and 
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William  Kelt,  Esq.  filthy  beyond  measure.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lodging-houses  in  Pitman's  Entry, 
— -~~  where  fever  prevailed  extensively  a  month  ago,  and  where  it  still  (August  16th)  continues 

9th  March  1854.    to  extend  its  ravages. 

  *  *  -      Xr9^-^,'  *  ..*  *  * 

Of  500  individuals,  or  rather  497  persons,  -from  whom  answers  were  obtained,  263 
acknowledged  that  they  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  many  more  admitted  that  they 
could  do  one  or  both  imperfectly.  :rYour  committee  found  that  almost  all  the  children 
and  adults  had  been  vaccinated,  while  a  few  had  had  the  natural  small-pox.  Your 
committee  seldom  found  more  than  two  or  three  beds  in  a  single  room  ;  but  some  of  the 
lodging-houses  contained  as  many  as  five  or  six  beds  in  a  single  apartment,  and  that 
scarcely  capable  of  being  duly  ventilated. 

The  average  rent  of  these  rooms  seems  to  be  about  Is.  6d.  per  week  ;  the  lowest  found 
were  6d.  and  8d. ;  some  of  the  better  rooms,  with  shops  attached  and  opening  into  the 
main  street,  let  for  6^.  to  81.  a  year.  In  Armstrong's  Buildings  there  are  two  most 
wretched,  crazy  tenements,  termed  the  rookery,  where  it  is  said  little  or  no  rent  could 
be  obtained  by  the  landlord;  and  indeed,  looking  at  the  ruinous  condition  of  the 
dwellings,  your  committee  do  not  see  that  any  rent  could  fairly  be  demanded. 

The  furniture  of  the  lodging-houses,  and  some  of  the  poorer  rooms,  is  of  the  scantiest 
and  most  wretched  description,  almost  all  however  have  beds  of  some  kind  or  other, 
though  often  only  entitled  to  the  bare  name.  Your  committee  met  with  but  two 
instances  where  the  inmates  had  no  beds,  but  slept  on  dirty  rags  and  straw.  In  one 
solitary  case  a  donkey  shared  the  room  of  a  poor  family,  causing  an  intolerable  ammo- 
niacal  stench,  and  giving  great  annoyance  to  the  somewhat  more  respectable  tenants  of 
the  room  immediately  above. 

With  the  exception  of  Scott's  Buildings,  the  rooms  in  general  rarely  exceed  eight  feet 
nine  inches  in  height,  they  are  lighted  by  a  single  window,  and  very  few  are  provided 
with  ovens,  all  the  bakings  being  performed  at  the  public  ovens.  (The  ceiKngs  and  roofs 
are  often  bad.) 

With  the  exception  of  Scott's  Buildings  and  Scott's  Row,  almost  all  the  houses  in 
Pipewellgate  are  totally  unprovided  with  privies  of  any  description.  Your  committee 
met  with  but  fourteen  families,  exclusive  of  those  living  under  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  access 
to  a  necessary.  The  refuse,  ashes,  and  filth  of  every  description  are  placed  in  boxes  or 
baskets  and  carried  out  to  the  main  street,  where  a  cart  removes  them  early  in  the 
morning.  But  not  unfrequently  the  ash-box  is  negligently  placed  just  outside  the  door 
of  the  room,  or  on  the  stair-head,  and  remains  there  for  days  together,  poisoning  the 
atmosphere  of  the  staircase,  until  it  is  completely  fi.Ued,  and  is  then  carried  down  to  the 
street. 

Covered  dep6ts  for  ashes  are  to  be  found  in  Scott's  Buildings,  and  in  a  few  other  alleys  ; 
but  the  tenants  of  houses  distant  from  the  main  street  throw  their  ashes  in  front  of  their 
doors,  where  they  often  accumulate  to  a  considerable  depth.  This  is  most  common 
higher  up  on  the  bank  ;  and  when  heavy  rains  fall,  the  filth  is  washed  down  the  open 
gutters  into  the  alleys  below,  and  creates  an  insufferable  stench. 

There  is  one  depot  for  ashes  which  your  committee  cannot  but  consider  extremely 
prejudicial,  both  from  its  position  and  from  its  mode  of  construction.  It  is  an  open  cess- 
pool, of  a  square  form,  and  about  five  feet  deep,  placed  near  the  top  of  the  bank,  at  the 
head  of  the  Blacksmith's  yard.  This  cesspool  is  not  watertight,  for  when  your  committee 
visited  it  yesterday,  a  filthy  foetid  stream  was  oozing  down  the  bank  from  one  of  the 
comers.  The  lower  wall  of  this  filthy  depot  abuts  against  a  house,  the  floor  of  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  cesspool  itself,  and  the  room  within,  inhabited  by 
James  Aimes,  a  broom-maker,  is  rendered  thereby  intolerably  foetid  and  damp.  This 
dep6t  has  only  been  emptied  twice  since  October  last. 

Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pipewellgate  wash  and  dry  their  clothes  within  their 
own  dwellings  ;  those  who  live  higher  up  the  bank  avail  themselves  of  the  open  spaces 
there  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  supply  of  water  is  not  good  ;  it  is  only  in  a  very  few 
instances  that  the  new  water  has  been  laid  on.  In  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  the 
tenements,  the  inmates  bring  water  for  washing,  &c.,  from  the  river,  while  drinking- 
water  is  sought  from  a  well,  called  Kelly's  well,  at  the  extreme  (W.)  end  of  Pipewellgate, 
where  the  supply  is  always  scanty  and  sometimes  altogether  fails.  A  good  well  formerly 
existed  on  the  Bank-top,  but  that  has  been  recently  rendered  ((uite  unfit  for  drinking  by 
a  filthy  sewer  which  is  carried  down  from  the  privies  at  the  Gateshead  Railway  station, 
and  which  opens  in  the  wall  close  to  the  well.  When  the  water  is  let  off  with  force,  to 
clear  the  privies,  which  is  generally  done  towards  evening  or  during  the  night,  it 
splashes  over  from  the  sewer  into  the  low  trough  of  the  well.  In  addition  to  this,  two 
drain  holes,  for  the  surface  water,  have  been  cut  in  the  high  wall  above  the  well,  one  of 
which  is  actually  perpendicularly  above  the  latter  ;  and  when  your  committee  saw  it 
yesterday  the  water  in  the  trough  was  completely  discoloured,  by  the  muddy  surface 
drainage  that  fell  into  it  from  above. 

A  few  years  ago  Pipewellgate  could  boast  of  several  excellent  springs,  but  since  the 
sinking  of  a  pit,  (Mr.  Easton's)  in  the  eastern  part  of  Gateshead,  most  of  the  weUs  have 
ceased  to  flow. 

Throughout  the  whale  of  the  district  visited  by  your  committee,  no  covered  drains 
exist ;  open  gutters  furrow  the  steep  declivity--of  .the  banks,  and  discharge  their  contents 
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into  the  alleys,  from  whence  they  are  conveyed  away,  by  a  shallow  surface  drain,  to  the  William  Kell,  Esif. 
main  street,  and  from  thence  to  the  river.    In  the  more  open  parts  of  the  bank,  pigs  are  — — 
kept  in  great  numbers;  the  sweepings  of  the  sties  are  too  often  thrown  out  into  the   9th  March  1854. 

adjoining  vacant  grounds,  from  whence  the  moisture  oozes  down  into  the  alleys  and        " " — ■  

entries  below.    In  some  few  places  short  covered  drains  are  to  be  found  iu  front  of  the 
houses,  but  open  again  after  a  very  short  course. 

The  main  street  in  Pipewellgate  is  not  well  paved,  and  is  unprovided  with  foot-paths  : 
many  of  the  entries  are  unpaved.  The  main  street  is  seldom  and  imperfectly  swept ;  the 
entries  are  generally  swept  only  by  the  current  of  filthy  water  which  descends  from  the 
banks  after  heavy  rain.  The  main  street  is  lighted  by  gas  lamps,  placed  at  great  intei'vals  ; 
the  entries  are  unhghted.  The  west  end  of  the  district,  visited  by  your  sub -committee, 
is  unpaved  ;  and  in  winter,  as  after  wet  weather,  is  scarcely  passable  either  for  carts  or 
foot  passengers. 

The  general  health  of  the  district  cannot  be  said  to  be  bad ;  but  in  some  tenements, 
and  these  the  dirtiest  and  the  most  ruinous,  fever  has  not  been  absent  for  the  last  six 
months  and  more.  Thus,  in  Pitman's  Entry,  numerous  cases  of  fever  have  occurred,  and 
many  were  still  suffering  from  it  when  your  committee  visited  that  locality  yesterday. 
Several  cases  of  fever  have  also  appeared  in  the  ruinous  tenements  known  by  the  name 
of  Armstrong's  property,  and  both  there,  and  in  Pitman's  Entry,  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  have  more  or  less  suffered  from  fever. 

Among  the  nuisances,  on  a  small  scale,  may  be  instanced  the  pipe  manufactories,  which 
vomit  forth,  from  their  short  chimneys,  clouds  of  suffocating  black  smoke  ;  and  also  the 
shops  for  preparing  tripe,  of  which  several  exist  in  this  district. 

At  the  west  end  of  Pipewellgate  are  numerous  manufactories,  chiefly  occupying  the 
north  side  of  the  street.  There  are  glue  factories,  chemical  factories,  glass  houses,  and 
colour  manufactories,  all  of  which  contribute  more  or  less  to  increase  the  impurity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Your  committee  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  removal 
of  the  pig-sties  and  ash-heaps  on  the  banks,  to  the  obtaining  a  due  supply  of  fresh  water 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  the  covering  up  of  all  the  drains,  which  in  their  present  open 
state  cannot  be  otherwise  than  fruitful  sources  of  disease. 


9507.  I  think  you  were  present  this  morning  when  we  put  questions  to  Mr.  Hall  with 
reference  to  the  physical  situation  and  position  of  the  town  and  its  gradients,  founded  on 
a  statement  which  you  made  to  Mr.  Rawhnson  in  1849  ? — Yes. 

9508.  That  report  you  would  confirm  ? — I  now  confirm  it. 

9509.  We  also  asked  Mr.  Hall  some  questions  relative  to  the  local  geology,  similarly 
quoting  your  words  to  Mr.  Rawlinson.  You  still  retain  the  same  opinions? — I  do. 
My  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  such  excavations  as  have  been  made  since  that  time. 

9510.  In  the  year  1849  you  also  made  to  the  superintending  inspector  this  statement 
with  reference  to  the  history  of  the  sewers : — "  The  only  built  common  sewer  existing  in 
"  Gateshead  prior  to  1842  was  made  in  1773,  on  the  rebuilding  of  Tyne  Bridge  and  the 
"  formation  of  Church  Street,  and  it  extended  only  from  the  end  of  Cannon  Street  to 
"  tlie  western  end  of  Hillgate,  and  thence  underneath  dwelling-houses  (and  not  through 
"  Bridge  Street)  to  the  river  Tyne.  In  1842  a  common  sewer  of  ninety-nine  yards  in 
"  length  was  made  in  Bridge  Street,  communicating  with  the  sewer  above  mentioned 
"  and  terminating  in  the  river  underneath  the  bridge.  It  is  five  feet  eight  inches  high 
"  and  four  feet  broad,  with  semicircular  arched  top  of  brick,  perpendicular  sides  of  stone 
"  three  feet  six  inches  high,  and  the  bottom  of  stone,  forming  a  slightly  inverted  arch. 
"  There  was  an  open  kennel  from  OakweUgate  to  Church  Street  at  its  junction  with 
"  Cannon  Street,  of  which  a  plan  and  section  are  given  in  Dr.  Reid's  report  on  the  sanitary 
"  condition  of  Gateshead.  It  has  been  since  deepened  and  covered  in  by  the  Town  Council, 
"  and  a  public  privy  was  erected  over  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  convenient  part  of 
"  it,  but  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  property  pulled  down  the  privy  and  closed  the 
"  opening  into  the  sewer,  and  before  or  since  that  time  no  public  privy  has  been  formed 
"  in  Gateshead.  The  Town  Council,  as  commissioners  of  the  Gateshead  Street  Act,  have 
"  this  year  formed  a  sewer  from  the  top  of  that  last  mentioned  along  Church  Street  and 
"  High  Street  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town."  That  statement  is  correct  ? — It  is 
quite  correct.  I  prepared  the  statement  myself,  and  I  took  it,  of  course,  from  public 
records  ;  and  as  to  more  recent  matters,  those  came  within  my  own  cognizance. 

9511.  Are  you  aware  of  any  sewering  having  been  performed  since  the  time  of 
Mr.  Rawlinson's  visit  until  the  Local  Board  of  Health  began  their  operations  ? — There  was 
none  performed. 

9512.  Therefore  this  statement  of  yours  to  Mr,  Rawlinson  will  represent  the  state  of 
the  sewerage  at  the  time  when  the  Local  Board  of  Health  began  their  operations  ? — Tliat 
is  so. 

9513.  In  the  55th  page  of  that  report  you  gave  Mr.  Rawlinson  a  history  of  the  burial 
grounds  ? — I  did. 

9514.  You  stated,  "Until  the  year  J 811  the  ground  attached  to  the  parish  church  of 
"  Gateshead  was  the  only  burial  ground  in  the  borough.  It  is  on  a  table  land ;  immediately 
"  adjoining  on  the  north  there  is  a  rapid  ascent  from  the  river.  The  soil  on  the  northern 
"  side  is  a  stiff  retentive  clay,  so  much  charged  with  water,  that  on  vaults  being  opened 
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William  Kelt,  Esq.  "  on  that  side  of  the  clmrchyard  the  coffins  are  found  swimming  about  like  boats,  and  on 
q  I  M  ""h  18'i4  "  S^^^^  being  opened  on  that  side  of  the  ground,  it  fills  with  water  so  rapidly  that 
'  ^'^^  '  "  previous  to  any  interment  it  is  necessary  to  bale  it.  On  the  south  side  of  the  ground 
~~~"~~~~*  "  the  clay  is  overlaid  by  a  deep  bed  of  the  yellow  sand  above  referred  to  and  is  quite 
"  dry.  On  the  north-western  side  the  ground  is  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  surface 
"  of  the  adjoining  Church  Street,  from  which  it  is  fenced  by  a  high  stone  wall.  In  1811 
"  the  burial  ground  of  St.  Edmund's  Chapel  was  consecrated  ;  it  contains  an  area  of  two 
"  roods  thirty -three  perches,  and  is  situated  in  a  rural  district  above  the  southern  extremity 
"  of  the  town,  and  is  bounded  on  the  western  side  by  the  Durham  and  Tyne  Bridge 
"  turnpike  road.  The  most  remarkable  object  in  it  is  the  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  the 
"  222  victims  of  the  cholera,  who  were  interred  there  in  1832.  In  1848  St.  Cuthbert's 
"  Church  and  burial  ground,  situated  in  a  rural  district  on  the  western  side  of  the  town, 
"  were  consecrated.  The  area  of  the  ground  is  one  acre,  including  the  site  of  the  church. 
"In  1825  the  church  and  burial  ground  of  St.  John,  Gateshead  Fell,  were  consecrated. 
"  The  situation  is  considerably  elevated  and  in  a  rural  district,  tlie  area  nearly  an  acre. 
"  The  rector  of  Gateshead  Fell  has  complied  with  the  request  made  to  him  with  great 
"  readiness,  and  his  return  of  the  interments  since  the  consecration  of  the  ground  in  1825 
"  accompanies  this  report,  as  does  also  a  tabular  statement  of  the  interments  in  each 
"  burial  ground  in  the  borough  in  each  year  from  1839  to  November  1849,  viz.,  St.  Mary's, 
"  Gateshead,  3,455  ;  St.  Edmund's  Chapel,  1,118  ;  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  137  ;  St.  John's, 
"  Gateshead  Fell,  1,127  ;  total,  5,837."    That  is  correct  ?— It  is. 

9515.  No  new  burial  grounds  have  been  acquired  since  then,  have  they  ? — None. 

9516.  Therefore  this  statement  of  yours  represent  the  actual  facts  as  they  existed  in 
August  1853  ?— It  does. 

9517.  The  one  burial  ground  of  St.  Mary's  is  very  full  ? — It  is. 

9518.  And  has  been  shut  up  ? — It  has  by  an  order  in  council. 

9519.  And  never  been  re-opened  ? — It  has  not. 

9520.  There  is  also  a  statement,  at  the  end,  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  great  fatality  of  cholera  in  Wrekenton,  at  page  66  of  that  report,  which 
is  still  correct  ? — Quite  so. 

9521  Showing  that  though  the  mortality  there  was  frightful,  one  in  six  or  thereabout, 
the  filth  was  equally  so  ;  and  that  the  overcrowding  especially  was  something  fearful  ? — 
That  is  quite  correct.  I  accompanied  Mr.  Rawlinson  to  Wrekenton,  and  the  statement 
is  quite  correct. 

9522.  You  found  not  merely  an  overcrowding  of  human  beings,  but  animals  crowded 
together  with  human  beings  in  the  same  room  day  and  night  ? — We  did  indeed. 

9523.  And  there  was  nothing  even  in  that  excessive  mortality  which  could  astonish  a 
person  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  sanitary  science,  after  having  witnessed  the 
sanitary  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  place  ? — Certainly  not ;  notwithstanding  the 
elevated  position  of  the  place. 

9524.  There  were  facts  sufficient  to  account  for  any  conceivable  amount  of  mortality? 
— Quite  so. 

9525.  You  heard,  too,  I  think,  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Brady  and  Dr.  J ollie 
yesterday  ? — I  heard  Mr.  Brady's  evidence,  not  Dr.  Jollie's. 

9526.  Mr.  Brady  stated  that  the  epidemics,  which  had  afflicted  Gateshead,  had  been  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  those  in  Newcastle,  though  they  might  have  varied 
in  degree  at  different  times  ? — I  quite  concur  in  every  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brady, 

9527.  That  this  last  attack  of  cholera  was  more  severe  than  any  previous  one  in  respect 
of  its  extent  ? — Yes. 

9528.  But  not  probably  in  respect  of  its  fatality  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was. 

9529.  You  would  agree  probably  in  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  those  gentlemen 
as  to  the  different  epidemics  of  cholera,  and  also  the  other  epidemics,  having  generally 
prevailed  most  virulently  in  the  same  localities  ? — Certainly. 

9530.  You  could  put  your  finger  upon  spot  after  spot  on  the  map,  with  reference  to 
which  you  could  say  that  every  epidemic  which  had  visited  the  town  had  made  its 
appearance  there  at  least,  and  generally  with  great  severity  ? — That  is  so.  The  only 
difference  which  occurs  to  my  mind  at  this  moment  is  Victoria  Street ;  and  it  arises  fi-om 
the  simple  circumstance,  that  Victoria  Street  was  not  built  upon  the  former  occasions  of 
cholera  visitation. 

9531.  Some  new  seats  of  disease  have  come  into  existence  ;  but  no  old  seats  of  disease 
have  been  abandoned  by  it  ?— It  has  never  lost  its  character  in  that  respect. 

9532.  With  reference  to  the  house  construction  in  the  borough,  you  heard  the  evidence 
which  was  given  yesterday  and  to-day  on  that  subject? — I  did,  and  I  quite  concur  in  it. 

9533.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  of  this 
town  generally,  with  respect  to  fitness  or  unfitness  for  habitation  hy  human  beings  ? — A 
large  number  of  the  working  population  of  this  town  reside  in  dwelHngs  which  are  not 
fit  for  human  habitation.  Alarge  proportion  live  in  dwellings  which  are  prejudicial  to  health, 
and  which  inflict  serious  evil  upon  tliose  whose  means  of  gaining  their  livelihood  depend 
upon  their  ability  to  perform  a  day's  work.  That  evil  is  not  confined  to  themselves,  but 
affects  their  families  also,  and  others  dependent  upon  them.  It  is  accompanied  too  by 
demoralisation  to  a  serious  extent ;  men  lose  self-respect  when  they  are  obliged  to  live 
in  such  dwellings  as  those  to  which  I  am  adverting. 
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9534.  Could  3" ou  mention  to  us  any  special  districts  of  which  you  would  say  that  the  William  Kell,  Esq. 

great  majority  of  the  habitations  there  are  not  fit  for  human  beings  to  live  in  ? — I  would   

particularly  refer  to  the  dwellings  on  the  south  side  of  Pipewellgate  and  of  Hillgate.  9tli  March  1854. 

9535.  Those  at  this  moment  are  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — In  my  opinion,  quite  so.  

9536.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  i-ender  them  fit  ? — Not  without 
pulling  them  down  altogether. 

9537.  These  represent  the  habitations  of  1,300  to  1,500  people  on  the  south  side  of 
Pipewellgate,  and  from  1,000  to  1,200  or  more  on  the  south  side  of  Hillgate  ? — Yes. 

9538.  So  that  you  would  say  that  the  residences  of  between  3,000  and  4,000  people  in 
those  two  districts  alone  are,  as  regards  the  great  majoiity  of  them  at  all  events,  not  only 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  but  incapable  of  being  rendered  so  without  being  first  pulled 
down  'i — That  is  so  ;  and  they  are  the  cause  of  a  very  serious  increase  of  our  poor-rates. 

9539.  With  reference  to  other  districts  which,  thougli  not  perhaps  irremediably  bad, 
are  still  very  seriously  bad,  would  you  mention  to  us  a  district  or  two  ? — I  would  mention 
Leonard's  Court  and  Lister's  Buildings  ;  and  I  would  also  mention  those  buildings  up  at 
the  high  part  of  Barn  Close,  recently  erected  in  a  locality  where  buildings  of  a  most 
salubrious  character  might  have  been  placed. 

9540.  The  population  of  Leonard's  Court,  T  believe,  we  may  take  at  aboiit  300  people  ? 
—Yes ;  and  many  of  them  are  living  in  rooms  with  unpaved  floors. 

9541.  The  population  of  Barn  Close  is  about  1,500  ? — Yes. 

9542.  And  the  majority  of  the  tenements  occupied  by  those  1,800  people  are,  in  your  • 
opinion,  if  not  irremediably  bad,  still  very  seriously  bad  and  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — - 
They  are. 

9543.  In  which  of  the  two  categories,  the  hopelessly  bad  or  the  seriously  bad,  would  you 
include  the  Island  and  Bottlebank  ? — I  do  not  know  a  locality  in  Gateshead  in  which  the 
houses  are  worse.  Perhaps  I  may  state  that,  when  the  cholera  of  1832  had  broken  out  in 
Sunderland,  some  alarm  was  created  here,  and  I  was  called  upon  by  one  of  the  magistrates, 
and  in  company  with  him  I  visited  every  tenemented  house  in  Gateshead,  so  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  where  they  were  and  what  was  the  state  of  them  ;  and  I  can 
safely  say  that  the  state  of  the  property  in  the  Island  was  then  very  bad,  and  of  course  it 
must  be  worse  now,  from  the  staircases,  and  floors,  and  all  those  places  having  become 
more  worn  and  rotten,  and  altogether  in  worse  condition. 

9544.  With  regard  to  those  two  districts  which  you  have  stated  to  be,  in  your  judg- 
ment, irremediably  bad,  I  will  ask  you  a  few  details  to  illustrate  the  grounds  of  your 
judgment.  Are  a  large  portion  of  the  houses  in  the  courts  and  entries  of  these  districts, 
Pipewellgate,  the  Island,  and  Hillgate  built  back  to  back  ?— They  are. 

9545.  Are  other  portions  of  the  houses  there  built  into  the  bank  side  so  as  to  be  back 
to  back  with  a  damp  bank  of  earth  ?  —They  are  back  to  back  from  east  to  west,  and  with 
a  damp  wall  of  earth  on  the  south  side. 

9546.  Are  the  entries  between  the  fronts  of  those  houses  narrow  ? — Very  narrow,  and 
very  often  very  dark. 

9547.  So  that  on  a  cursory  inspection  only  of  the  localities  one  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  this,  that  ventilation  is  almost  an  impossibility  there  ? — That  is  so. 

9548.  Are  the  walls  of  many  of  the  houses  made  damp  by  tlie  infiltrations  from  this 
moist  bank  of  earth  against  them  ? — They  are. 

9549.  And  the  entries  between  are  so  narrow  that  the  sun  rarely  gets  at  them,  and 
even  the  wind  not  nearly  so  much  as  it  ouglit  to  do  ? — That  is  the  fact ;  and  the  character  of 
the  infiltration  is  prejudiced  by  the  unpaved  and  filthy  state  of  the  yards  :  the  water,  by 
the  time  it  has  filtered  through  to  the  wall  of  the  premises  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bank, 
being  much  charged  with  animal  matter  of  a  most  noisome  description. 

9550.  There  are  no  cellar  dwellings  in  those  very  old  districts  ? — No  ;  the  introduction 
of  cellar  dwellings  is  of  modern  date  in  Gateshead. 

9551.  With  reference  to  these  worst  districts,  sewers  and  drains  other  than  surface 
gutters  may  be  said  scarcely  to  exist  ? — That  is  so. 

9552.  I  believe  the  want  of  privies  and  middens  also  there  is  extreme? — It  is. 

9553.  And  the  habitual  condition  of  those  which  exist  there,  as  we  ourselves  have  seen 
them,  is  very  bad  ? — It  is. 

9554.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  these  districts  literally  have  no 
right  of  access  to  any  privy  at  all  ? — That  is  so.  I  should  mention  also  that  this  state  of 
things  has  produced  an  indifference  to  cleanliness  among  them.  A  street  immediately 
opposite  here,  Melbourne  Street,  a  wide  and  airy  street,  was  laid  down  a  few  years  ago  by 
a  private  speculator.  Until  the  Public  Health  Act  was  applied  to  Gateshead,  the  local 
authorities  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  paving  of  it.  The  parties  who  purchased 
these,  I  know  of  ray  own  knowledge,  for  I  prepared  several  of  tlae  deeds,  were  imder 
covenant  to  pave  it.  The  original  proprietor  died;  there  was  no  one  to  enforce  the  covenant, 
and  a  sense  of  cleanliness  and  decency  on  their  own  part,  and  of  the  duty  of  promoting  the 
comfort  of  their  tenants  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  pave 
that  wide  and  spacious  street,  and  there  it  remains  to  this  day,  a  type  of  the  demoralizing 
state  which  is  induced  among  all  classes  by  the  want  of  sanitary  arrangements. 

9555.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  The  whole  tone  of  the  town  must  be  lowered  I — That  is  so. 

9556.  (GhairmoQi.)  With  reference  to  the  next  class  of  districts  which,  though  not  irre- 
mediably bad,  are  still  very  bad,  does  the  same  form  of  house  construction  prevail  ?— It  does 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent ;  and  I  believe  as  to  this  class,-  that  by  a 
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William  Kell,  Esq.  regular  system  of  sewerage,  and  by  paving  and  scavenging  the  yards  and  courts,  the 
— ' —  condition  might  be  very  much  improved. 

i9th  March  1854.       9557.  There  are  comparatively  few  houses  there  built  into  the  banks  of  damp  earth  ?  

— ■  '  -  —      Very  few. 

9558.  And  most  of  them  are  more  modern  and  less  dilapidated  houses? — That  is  so. 
The  walls  are  less  saturated  with  foul  water. 

9559.  Altogether  the  house  condition  there  is  very  much  better? — Certainly  it  is. 
Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  Hillgate,  I  would  mention  that  this  spot  which  is  so  fatally 
dotted,  Dunn's  Buildings,  is  delineated  in  Mr.  Rawlinson's  pamphlet. 

9560.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  And  very  correctly  too  ? — I  was  with  Mr.  Eawlinson  when  he 
inspected  this  district.  He  hesitated  whether  his  report  should  contain  this  illustration  or 
that  of  Price's  Buildings.  See  how  correctly  Mr.  Rawlinson  foretold  the  result  of  another 
visitation  upon  us. 

9561.  (Chairman.)  He  knew  that  those  two  would  be  among  the  places  worst  affected  ? 
—He  did. 

9562.  Generally,  do  you  think  that  half  of  the  population  live  in  these  districts  which 
are  very  bad,  if  not  worse  than  that  ? — I  do.  Our  population  consists  mainly  of  skilled 
artizans,  many  of  them  of  a  very  intelligent  character ;  and  it  is  a  painful  reflection  to 
think  that  persons  of  that  character  should  be  so  badly  housed. 

9563.  One  half  at  all  events  of  the  population  of  Gateshead  are  lodged  in  places  which 
are  rarely,  if  at  all,  fit  for  human  habitation  ? — They  are. 

9564.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  districts  where  a  better  class  reside,  or  where 
circumstances  are  more  favourable,  those  districts  still  suffer  very  materially  from  the 
absence  of  any  proper  sewerage  system  ? — They  do.  I  speak  fi-om  personal  experience.  I 
cannot  have  a  water-closet  in  my  own  house. 

9565.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  better  classes  here  have  no  sewer  vsdthui 
probably  100  yards  of  them  ?■ — That  is  so.  I  consider  that  an  efficient  system  of  sewerage 
would  materially  increase  the  value  of  the  property,  and  it  would  also  tend  very  much  to 
the  increase  of  a  better  class  of  dwellings. 

9566.  With  regard  to  the  paving  in  the  better  districts,  as  we  may  still  call  them,  that 
is  to  say  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  better  classes,  and  not  presenting  the  worst 
sanitary  features,  the  paving  still  is  deficient  ?— It  is  ;  but  I  must  say  that  it  has  been 
very  much  improved  within  my  recollection  ;  indeed  I  believe  there  has  been  more  done 
in  that  respect  since  the  year  1836  than  all  the  years  before. 

9567.  Had  a  good  deal  of  imjjrovement  taken  place  between  1836  and  1851  when 
the  Local  Board  began  to  operate  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal. 

9568.  With  regard  to  the  scavenage  of  the  better  districts,  what  has  been  their  state 
generally,  say  during  the  last  seven  years  ? — The  scavenage  of  the  courts  and  alleys  has 
been  very  bad  indeed. 

9569.  But  without  going  into  the  very  worst  districts  ? — I  mean  in  the  streets  and 
lanes.  I  do  not  mean  such  places  as  Leonard's  Court,  where  there  is  no  scavenging  at 
all.  It  is  not  even  yet  satisfactory,  though  it  has  been  better  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  than  ever  it  was  before. 

9570.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Before  that,  it  was  probably  almost  entirely  neglected  ? — It  was 
too  much  so. 

9571.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  you  exclude  the  High  Street,  and  one  or  two  other  main 
streets,  should  you  say  that  the  scavenage  of  even  the  better  parts  of  the  borough  was 
satisfactory  or  otherwise  in  August  and  September  1853  ? — I  should  say  that  until  the 
alarm  took  place,  it  was  not  attended  to  at  all  ;  then  all  hands  were  set  to  work. 

9572.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  also  there  were  considerable  accumvilations  even  in 
what  might  be  called  not  the  worst  districts  ? — Yes.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the 
scavenging,  and  indeed  not  only  the  sca,vengiug,  but  the  general  state  of  the  streets  and 
roads  in  this  borough  has  continued  to  be  bad,  owing  to  the  division  of  jurisdiction. 

9573.  Even  in  the  main  street,  in  the  High  Street?^ — Even  in  the  High  street.  The 
centre  of  the  street  is  under  the  joint  jurisdiction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Durham  and 
Tyne  Bridge  turnpike  road,  and  of  the  Tyne  Bridge  and  Wearmouth  Road  trustees ; 
while  the  footpaths  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 

9574.  (ifr.  Bateman.)  Does  that  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  road  ? — Yes. 

9575.  The  cleansing  of  the  road  depends  upon  whom  ? — Upon  themselves.  When  we 
made  our  sewer  up  the  High  Street,  we  were  called  upon  and  compelled  to  pay  damages 
to  the  trustees  of  the  road  for  taking  up  the  surface. 

9676.  You  made  it  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  but  they  stated  that  they 
had  sustained  damage  by  the  road  softening  ;  a  subsidence  took  place  after  it  was  reformed, 
and  we  had  to  pay  the  extra  expense. 

9577.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  bearing  of 
■  those  habits  upon  the  virulence  of  the  epidemic,  we  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  ? — 

A  great  many  of  the  unskilled  labourers  employed  in  our  manufactories  are  strangers  to 
the  place ;  a  great  many  of  them  from  Ireland. 

9578.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Tramps? — A  great  number  of  them  are  tramps  from  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  Their  habits  are  of  the  most  degraded ,  and  filthy  character,  they  seem 
to  have  no  self-respect ;  as  long  as  there  is  room  for  them  to  lie  down  they  will  increase 
the  crowded  state  of  their  dwellings.    The  skilled  artizans,  who  are  j)rincipally  natives 
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of  this  district,  are  of  a  much  better  class,  much  more  orderly,  their  •wages  are  good,  William  Kell,  Usq, 
and  they  live  better.    If  they  were  located  in  cleanly  habitations,  where  their  self-respect  — — 
would  be  promoted,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  very  much  increase  their  value  as   9th  March  1854. 
subjects.  — — — _ 

9579.  (Chairman)  Considering  the  general  nature  of  the  habitations  which  they  are 
obliged  to  occupy,  the  extent  of  the  domestic  accommodation  afforded  them,  in  respect  of 
privies,  middens,  and  so  on,  and  the  inevitable  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  entries  in 
which  they  live,  do  you  think  that  they  have  the  means  of  keeping  themselves  in  a  proper 
condition,  even  if  they  were  to  try  very  hard  ? — They  have  not ;  and  I  have  often 
witnessed,  with  great  pain,  the  exertions  made  by  their  wives  in  scouring  the  floor  of  a 
room  opening  into  a  dirty  court,  where  of  course  it  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  kept 
clean. 

9580.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  It  is  the  same  kind  of  thing,  I  suppose,  as  prevailed  in  the 
keelmen's  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  ? —  Quite  so. 

9581.  (Chairman)  Taking  the  q\iestion  generally,  and  considering  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  tovm  on  the  whole,  we  have  evidence  to  this  effect  that,  in  respect  of  putting 
down  certain  sewers,  of  paving  and  scavenging  in  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  side  thoroughfares  of  this  borough,  certain  improvements  have  been  made ; 
but  with  reference  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  generally,  excepting  those  points, 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  improvements  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  ? — The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  have  been  much  less  than 
they  ought  to  have  been^  considering  the  powers  which  the  local  authorities  have  had  ;  and 
I  consider  the  delay  in  adopting  those  improvements  to  arise  from  the  anxiety  to  keep 
down  direct  expenditure  in  the  rates.  I  consider  it  a  mistaken  economy,  and  that  it  has 
produced  a  considerable  increase,  instead  of  decrease,  in  the  expenses  of  individual 
ratepayers. 

9582.  Have  the  improvements  which  liave  been  made  in  the  town  been  confined 
mainly  to  the  one  principal,  and  one  or  two  side  thoroughfares  ? — They  have. 

9583.  With  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  town,  excluding  those  one  or  two  localities, 
has  there  been  any  material  improvement  in  the  sanitary  state,  say,  since  Dr.  Eeid's 
visit  in  1843  ? — There  has  not,  and  there  cannot  be  any,  until  we  have  that  which  we 
ought  to  have  had  first  of  all,  viz.,  a  proper  plan  and  survey  of  the  borough,  with 
gradients  which  will  enable  a  correct  system  of  sewerage  to  be  commenced  and  carried  out. 

9584.  But  for  practical  purposes,  the  sanitary  state  of  three-fourths  of  the  town, 
including  therein  the  whole  of  the  worst  districts,  is  very  little  better  at  this  moment 
than  it  was  at  Dr.  Reid's  visit  in  1843  ? — Those  places,  which  have  been  improved,  have 
been  more  than  overbalanced  by  newly-erected  and  ill-conditioned  blocks  of  buildings, 
which  have  been  erected  without  regard  to  sanitaiy  regulations. 

9585.  Then,  taking  the  town  as  a  whole,  the  sanitary  state  will  not  have  materially 
improved  ? — Not  materially. 

9586.  Local  improvements  have  been  made,  but  additional  local  nuisances  have  come 
into  existence  ? — They  have. 

9587.  And  balancing  one  against  the  other,  the  town  has  very  little  reason  to  expect 
any  greater  immunity  from  disease  now,  than  it  might  have  expected  in  1843  1 — Just  so. 
I  am  aware  that  I  am  expressing  an  opinion  in  which  1  may  not  be  supported  by  a  great 
many  persons  ;  some  persons  think  that  I  carry  my  sanitary  views  too  far,  because  I 
carry  them  further  than  they  do.  It  is,  however,  an  opinion  which  I  entertain  very 
strongly  ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  many  years'  observation.  One  great  benefit  has  arisen 
by  the  application  of  the  Public  Health  Act  to  Gateshead,  and  if  no  other  benefit  had 
arisen  from  it,  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  it ;  that  is  the  prevention  of  the  system  of 
overcrowding  lodging-houses. 

9588.  In  respect  of  a  certain  limited  number  of  common  lodging-houses  ? — And  in 
new  houses  also.  No  new  house  can  now  be  built  without  a  plan  being  deposited  vsdth 
the  Local  Board,  and  approved  by  them,  and  no  new  street  can  be  laid  down  without 
that.  We  cannot  have  a  repetition  of  these  rk%rrow  courts  and  entries.  I  have  avoided 
mentioning  the  names  of  these  places,  because  it  might  have  the  efiect  of  injuring  the 
value  of  the  property  of  individuals,  and  I  am  desirous  not  to  do  that. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Schoret,  examined.  p^jj  Schorey 

9589.  {Chai'i  'man. )  You  are  superintendent  of  police  in  this  borough  ? — I  am.  tv      i,  a 

9590.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ?— I  have  been  inspector  and  superintendent  nearly  March  1854, 
twelve  years,  superintendent  for  about  ten. 

9591.  Are  you  also  a  native  of  the  place  ? — No. 

9592.  You  have  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it,  however  ?~  Yes,  I  knew  it 
previously  to  that  time. 

9593.  And  I  suppose  more  especially,  perhaps,  with  the  worst  districts  ? — Yes,  with  the 
whole. 

9594.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  with  reference  to  the  foi-m  of 
house  construction  which  prevails  here,  and  which  no  one  disputes  ?— There  cannot  be 
two  opinions  about  it. 
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9595.  The  whole  form  of  house  construction,  except  in  a  few  streets,  is  unfavourable  to 
health  ? — T  think  so. 

9596.  You  are  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  town  in  respect  of  the  domestic  conveniences 
to  which  we  have  so  often  alluded  ? — Yes,  there  is  not  a  public  privy  in  the  place. 

9597.  And  what  has  been  stated  with  reference  to  the  private  ones  is  that  in  the  worst 
districts  habitually  there  is  one  to  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  families,  as  in  Mr.  Scott's  case  ? 
— It  is  so. 

9598.  And  with  regard  to  those  which  do  exist,  both  privies  and  middens,  they  are 
frequently  in  a  very  improper  state? — In  a  filthy  condition.  With  regard  to  Leonard's 
Court,  I  knew  it  when  it  was  entirely  new,  and  then  there  were  conveniences  attached  to 
those  buildings.  In  the  small  courts  there  were  middensteads  and  privies,  but  they 
became  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  the  people  destroyed  them.  The  people  pulled  them  down 
one  piece  after  another  till  there  were  no  seats.  Besides  they  were  never  emptied,  and 
they  were  a  greater  nuisance  than  if  they  had  not  been  there  at  all. 

9599.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  I  suppose  you  find  it  pretty  generally  the  case  among  that  class 
of  people,  that  they  are  better  without  them  than  with  them  almost  ? — Yes. 

9600.  (Ghairman.)  Unless  they  are  kept  in  order  for  them  ;  but  the  tearing  down  of 
these  things  implies  wilful  miscliief? — (3Ir.  Totvn  Surveyor.)  They  are  not  upheld  by 
the  owners  of  the  property. — (3Ir.  Schorey.)  They  are  dirty. 

9601.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Schorey)  That  I  can  understand.  They  were  not  lighted 
at  nights,  I  dare  say? — No. 

9602.  You  cannot  expect  a  man  to  go  in  the  dark  into  such  a  place  the  condition  of 
which  he  does  not  know.  You  cannot  surely  expect  an  unlighted  public  privy  to  be  in 
proper  order  ? — These  are  private  privies. 

960.3.  They  are  not  exactly  public  privies,  but  tkey  are  common  privies  used  by  a  great 
nmnber  of  tenants  ? — Yes. 

960^!.  You  can  hardly  then,  under  those  circumstances,  expect  an  unlighted  one  to  be 
kept  in  proper  order.  But  supposing  you  were  to  put  Leonard's  Court  into  decent  order, 
and  put  a  privy  into  the  back  yard  of  every  house,  so  as  to  be  common  only  to  three  or 
four  tenants,  and  emptied  it  three  or  four  times  a  year,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
state  of  that  property  after  two  or  three  months  ? — I  think,  by  giving  these  conveniences, 
and  paving  and  draining,  and  making  these  placea  more  comfortable,  you  would  get  a 
better  class  of  tenants  into  tliem,  and  that  the  place  would  become  more  orderly 
altogethei'. 

9605.  Taking  the  tenants  exactly  as  they  are,  supposing  you  went  into  Leonard's  Court 
to-day,  and  ordered  a  privy  and  midden  to  be  put  into  the  yard  of  every  single  house, 
and  in  fact  gave  them  those  domestic  conveniences  which  would  enable  them,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  do  so,  to  keep  themselves  clean,  in  what  state  do  you  think  you  would 
find  those  privies  generally  a  month  hence? — I  think  it  would  be  some  time  before  you 
could  get  the  people  really  to  make  that  use  of  them  which  they  are  intended  for.  I 
think  in  time  you  might  induce  them.  These  are  not  the  people  belonging  to  the  place. 
Leonard's  Court  is  inhabited  very  much  by  low  Irish, 

9606.  Still  they  reckon  among  your  population,  and  they  die  in  epidemics,  and  their 
mortality  is  reckoned  up  against  you.  Would  not  you  say  that  there  is  a  considerable 
proportion  of  your  poorer  labouring  classes  whose  habits  are  so  bad,  that  of  themselves 
they  tend  to  encourage  the  vii'ulence  of  epidemics  ? — No  doubt  about  it. 

9607.  Do  you  think  that  your  lower  population  here  is  worse  than  in  Newcastle  ? — 
{Mr.  Town  Clerk)  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  unskilled  labourers,  composed  as  I  stated 
yesterday  principally  of  Irish  and  Scotch,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  larger  proportion 
they  are  not  worse  in  their  character. 

9608.  {To  Mr.  Toiun  Clerk.)  Out  of  your  population  of  25,000  we  computed  that  there 
might  be  close  upon  20,000  of  what  you  would  call  the  lower  classes  ? — Men  who  earn 
their  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week. 

9609.  Which  is  a  larger  proi^ortion  than  in  Newcastle,  where  the  shopkeepers'  class  and 
the  middle  class  prevail  more  extensively  ? — -That  is  so ;  because  here  we  are  the 
manufacturers,  in  Nev/castle  they  are  the  merchants. 

9610.  (Mr.  Batemccn.)  Do  you  mean  to  say,  speaking  of  the  artizans  and  labourers  as 
a  body,  that  there  is  a  greatei"  proportion  of  unskilled  labour  here  than  in  Newcastle  ? — 
I  think  there  is.  I  know  that  some  of  our  large  manufacturers  complain  of  the  want  of 
house  accommodation  for  their  work-people  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  that  their  men 
have  to  go  into  Newcastle  to  find  houses  and  residences.  I  believe  that  those  who  do  so 
go  into  Newcastle  are  principally  the  skilled  artizans. 

9611.  {Chairman.)  Who  have  higher  wages? — -Who  have  higher  wages,  and  have 
more  care  for  a  good  house.  The  Irish  will  pack  in  anywhere,  and  in  any  number  that 
the  room  will  hold ;  that  I  believe  is  the  case. 

9612.  Then  in  fact  a  greater  percentage  of  your  labouring  classes  than  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  Newcastle  will  be  people  whose  personal  habits  will  have  operated  unfavourably 
on  the  late  mortality  ? — In  my  opinion  that  is  so. 

9613.  {To  Mr.  Schorey.)  With  reference  to  matters  of  which  we  have  heard  from  the 
Town  Surveyor,  as  to  paving  and  scavenage  and  the  accumulations  of  refuse  here  and 
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there,  would  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  he  has  stated  ? — No.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  W.H.  Schorey, 
what  I  have  laeard  stated  by  Mr.  Hall.   

9614.  ^ou,  however,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  have  done  pretty  frequently  what  10th  March  1854. 

Mr.  Hall  has  not  had  occasion  to  do  ;  viz.,  you  have  gone  into  the  tenements  themselves  ?   

— Yes,  from  time  to  time. 

9615.  You  have  had  occasion  there  to  notice  the  condition  of  the  houses,  of  the  walls, 
roofs,  ceilings,  passages,  staircases,  and  so  on.  Are  there  many  districts  in  which  you 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  anything  that  you  thought  bad  ? — There  are  many  districts, 
particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  where  if  the  people  were  ever  so  inclined  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  they  could  not  do  so,  the  houses  being  old  and  completely 
rotten  ;  indeed  they  are  not  air-tight  in  any  way. 

9616.  (Tlfr.  Bateman.)  Thoroughly  dilapidated? — Completely  so.     The  only  way  to 
repair  them  at  all  would  be  to  pull  them  down  altogether. 

9617.  (Chairman).  Have  you  seen  damp  here  and  there  ? — In  a  great  many. 

9618.  Smelling  offensively  ? — Many  of  them. 

9619.  Sadly  in  want  of  whitewashing  and  purifying,  I  suppose  ? — Very  much.  The 
High  Level  Bridge  was  a  great  boon  when  it  came  here,  for  it  swept  away  the  most 
densely  populated  part  of  Pipewellgate. 

9620.  (Mr,  Bateman.)  But  had  it  the  effect  at  the  same  time  of  overcrowding  the 
remainder? — No  ;  I  think  not. 

9621.  (Chairman.)  Just  for  the  time,  I  suppose,  when  it  brought  a  good  number  of 
railway  labourers  and  so  on  into  the  town,  you  must  have  been  more  overcrowded  than 
usual  ? — Yes. 

9622.  But  afterwards,  when  things  had  settled  down  to  their  ordinary  condition,  you 
do  not  think  that  the  overcrowding  has  been  greater  ? — No.  I  consider  that  that  and  a 
large  bonded  warehouse  opposite  Bertram's  Buildings  were  the  worst  parts. 

962.3.  On  the  spot  where  you  now  have  a  large  bonded  warehouse  you  had  some  years 
ago  a  set  of  old  buildings  of  the  worst  description  ? — Of  the  very  worst  description. 

9624.  Is  the  guano  warehouse  there  offensive  ? — The  smell  is  very  bad  indeed. 

9625.  Just  across  the  road  we  had  eight  cholera  deaths  in  Bertram's  Buildings,  just 
the  other  side  of  Hillgate  ? — The  smell  is  enough  to  strike  you  down. 

9626.  Bertram's  Buildings  itself,  however,  is  very  bad,  is  it  not? — Very  bad.  There 
is  only  one  tenant  now  in  that  large  stack  of  buildings. 

9627.  The  people  have  got  frightened.  Is  the  landlord  proceeding  to  do  anything  to 
improve  it  ? — Bertram's  Buildings  belongs  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  ;  it  is 
Church  property.    It  was  a  great  stack  of  old  property. 

(Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  I  may  state  that  I  have  brought  the  subject  of  the  bonded 
warehouse  and  the  place  for  guano  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  two  or  three  times. 

9628.  (To  Mr.  Schorey.)  Then  have  you  anything  to  alter  in  the  evidence  of  the  other 
witnesses  as  to  the  irremediably  bad  condition  of  certain  parts,  and  the  very  bad  condition 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  habitations  of  the  labouring  classes  here  ? — No. 

9629.  Some  of  them  you  said  just  now,  I  think,  seemed  to  you  so  bad  that  they  could 
not  be  improved  without  being  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  altogether  ? — They  could  not. 

9630.  And  many  others  are  very  bad,  although  perhaps  not  hopelessly  so  ? — They 
are, 

9631.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  In  comparing  one  part  of  the  old  town  with  another,  do  you 
consider  that  Bertram's  Buildings  is  probably  the  worst  spot  in  the  old  town  ? — No  ;  I 
would  say  not  by  any  means  ;  because  the  buildings  that  I  am  speaking  of,  belonging  to 
the  churchwardens,  are  new  buildings. 

9632.  (Chairman.)  They  are  solid  ? — Yes  ;  but  then  they  ai'e  built  against  a  bank. 
They  will  be  about,  I  should  say,  two  stories  into  the  bank,  against  the  bankside. 

9633.  That  is  to  say  the  bank  will  come  up  the  full  height  of  the  first  story,  and  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  second? — I  should  say  the  second  altogether  nearly. 

[Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  There  is  a  slight  opening  inade  at  the  back    at  intervals, 
but  it  does  not  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  back. 

9634.  (To  Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  What  width  would  that  opening  be  ? — Not  more  than 
five  or  six  feet ;  indeed  it  is  merely  like  a  well. 

( Mr.  Schorey?)  And  there  is  a  slope  there. 

9635.  (To  Mr.  Schorey.)  So  that  anything  washed  away  by  the  rain  would  be  brought 
down,  if  not  into  immediate  contact,  yet  close  to  these  very  walls  ? — Yes. 

9636.  (Mr.  Baieman.)  With  reference  to  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  spot, 
do  you  think  there  is  a  worse  place  than  Bertram's  Buildings  in  the  old  part  of  the  town, 
or  one  more  unlikely  to  have  a  healthy  population? — I  think  there  is.  There  is 
Pitman's  Entry  in  Pipewellgate. 

9637.  (Chairman)  As  to  Price's  Buildings  and  Dunn's  Buildings,  are  they  as  bad  aa 
Bertram's  Buildings  or  worse  ? — I  should  say  they  are  equally  as  bad. 

9638.  And  the  houses  are  old  there,  are  they  not?- — No. 

9639.  Taking  Veatch's  Buildings  and  Scott's  Buildings,  are  they  new  ? — They  are 
quite  new. 

9640.  Then  Pitman's  Entry  and  towards  Thompson's  Stairs  and  thereabouts,  you  think 
is  a  very  bad  place  ? — It  is  filthy  ;  there  is  some  of  the  worst  property  in  the  town  jus 
there. 
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Mr.  W.Hi  Schorey.      9641.  {Mr.  Batemcm.)  There  is  a  tripe  shop  too  ? — There  is  a  tripe  shop  just  at  the 
-i —  passage  door. 

10th  March  1854.      9642.  (GhairmoM.)  Bluebell   Entry  is  bad  too? — Yes;  Bluebell  Entry  is  entirely 
 — —  lodging-houses. 

9643.  As  superintendent  of  police,  jovl  have  had  the  carrying  out  of  the  regulations  for 
the  common  lodging-houses,  have  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  appointed  inspector  on  the  29t]i 
of  October  ]851. 

9644.  And  the  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  lodging-houses  were  issued  on  the 
3d  of  March  1852?— Yes. 

9645.  Since  that  time  the  regulations  and  the  statute  have  both  of  theni  regularly  and 
systematically  been  put  in  force  ? — They  have. 

9646.  We  have  had  evidence  from  the  medical  officer,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  your  surveillance  under  the  Act  have  been  visible  to  the  eye  in  many  parts  ? 
— At  that  time  we  had  thirty-one  lodging-houses,  and  in  consequence  of  the  regulations 
we  have  now  only  eighteen  ;  and  I  believe  this  week  I  shall  get  rid  of  another  again.  I 
think  we  have  driven  some  of  them  within  these  few  years  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

9647.  Have  you  seen  the  benefits  ? — Very  greatly  indeed.  During  this  last  epidemic 
there  were  no  places  that  were  more  healthy  than  the  lodging-houses.  There  was  very 
little  sickness  indeed  in  them. 

9648.  And  yet  these  lodging-houses,  I  believe,  are  situated  many  of  them  in  what  you 
might  otherwise  call  the  very  worst  portions  of  the  town? — They  are  in  the  worst 
situations  that  can  possibly  be, 

9649.  Such  as  Bluebell  Entry  which  goes  out  of  Pipewellgate,  a  blind  cul  de  sac  with 
other  blind  cul  de  sacs  back  to  back  with  it  on  both  sides  ? — And  the  end  of  the  entry 
abutting  right  against  the  bank. 

9650.  You  would  hardly  doubt  that  a  similar  system  of  surveillance  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Pipewellgate  and  the  whole  of  Hillgate,  would  efiect  considerable  improvement  in 
them  also,  although  it  might  never  bring  those  districts  into  a  really  proper  state  ? — I 
think  it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  efiTect. 

9651.  Is  Bluebell  Entry  more  favourably  situated  for  instance  than  any  other  entry  along 
Pipewellgate  ? — No  ;  I  should  say  not  so  well  as  many  others  ;  because  it  is  not  a 
thoroughfare  at  all. 

9652.  In  fact  in  some  points  this  entry  is  rather  inferior  to  some  of  the  other  entries  in 
Pipewellgate  ? — I  think  so. 

9653.  Supposing  the  Local  Board  of  Health  should  have  had  the  power  under  any 
statute  to  erect  model  lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poorer  classes,  would 
you  consider  that  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  them  to  exercise  that  power  ? — I  can 
scarcely  express  an  opinion  upon  that.  There  would  be  a  very  general  disinclination  to 
go  to  a  model  lodging-house,  I  think. 

9654.  Do  you  think  that  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  do  not  generally  go  to 
a  public  lodging-house,  would  have  been  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any  better  tenements 
that  might  have  been  provided  for  them? — I  think  they  would. 

9655.  With  reference  to  slaughter-houses  and  offensive  trades,  have  you  had  anything 
to  do  with  carrying  out  the  powers  of  the  Local  Board  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  brought  up 
several  butchers  for  infringements  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

9656.  Those  regulations  of  the  3d  of  March  1852  have  been  put  in  force  ? — :They  have, 
both  by  Mr.  Hall  and  by  ourselves. 

9657.  Have  you  seen  any  benefit  resulting  from  the  enforcement  ? — Very  great. 

.  9 658.  What  improvement  in  respect  of  its  sanitary  state  have  you  seen  in  Pipewellgate, 
say  in  the  ten  years  that  you  have  been  here.  I  mean  always  excepting  the  operations 
of  the  railway  ? — Very  little  indeed.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  much  improvement. 

9659.  Do  you  think  that  that  deters  people  from  beginning  it,  that  it  seems  to  be 
throwing  money  away  to  do  anything  to  it  until  they  pull  it  down  ? — I  think  it  is  the 
case.    The  town  generally  has  certainly  improved  within  that  time. 

9660.  Is  there  anything  which  you  would  like  to  add  to  the  evidence  which  you  have 
already  given  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

9661.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  water  ? — We  have  at  all  times, 
ever  since  the  High  Level  Bridge  was  formed,  had  nothing  but  Whittle  Dean  water,  and 
with  about  two  exceptions  we  have  always  thought  it  very  good  indeed  ;  there  were  two 
occasions  last  summer  and  the  summer  before  when  the  water  was  very  bad  indeed ;  it 
had  the  most  abominable  smell,  so  much  so  that  we  sent  for  our  water  for  a  day  or  two  up 
to  the  well. 

9662.  You  mean  from  this  house,  the  Town  Hall? — Yes. 

9663.  Axe  you  supplied  in  this  house  ordinarily  from  Whittle  Dean? — Yes. 

9664.  Have  you  a  cistern  ? — Yes  ;  the  cistern  only  supplies  the  closet. 

9665.  You  drew  the  water  of  which  you  are  speaking  then  direct  from  the  pipe? — 
Direct  from  the  pipe. 

9666.  And  both  in  1853  and  in  1852  you  noticed  an  ofiensive  smell  as  well  as  a  bad 
.  taste  about  the  water  ? — Yes,  just  for  a  short  time,  for  a  few  days. 

9667.  (Mr.  Batemcm.)  More  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
that  ii  was. 
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9668.  (To  Mr.  Main.)  If  I  recollect  rightly, '  in  1852  you  were  always  abundantly  Mr.W.H.  Schorey. 

provided  with  water  ? — We  were.    I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Schorey  alludes  to  the  times   

when  we  were  cutting  the  weeds  here ;  it  would  not  be  more  than  a  day  each  time.  lOth.  March  1854. 

{Mr.  Scliorey)  It  was  not  that  ;  it  had  a  very  nasty  smell.  ~— . 

9669.  {Mr.  Bateman  to  Mr.  Main)  Is  Gateshead  supplied  entirely  from  the  reservoir 
on  the  hill  or  iu  any  way  independently  of  it  ? — It  is  supplied  entirely  from  the  Arthur  s 
Hill  reservoir  from  Newcastle,  with  the  exception  of  the  Windmill  Hill  district  and 
Eensham  which  lies  above  the  level  of  that. 

9670.  Mr.  Schorey  here  would  receive  it  from  the  Arthur's  Hill  reservoir? — Yes. 

9671.  Therefore  your  explanation  of  the  circumstances  would  not  apply  to  him? — Not 
in  this  house. 

9672.  (C^airmaw.)  May  there  not  be  something  in  the  condition  of  the  pipes  ? — -There  ■  

might  be  some  local  cause  of  that  sort.  There  was  a  case  occurred  the  other  day  in  the  high 

districts,  where  a  gentleman  came  down  to  the  office  to  us  and  said  the  water  smelt ;  we 
examined  it  and  we  found  that  it  arose  from  a  leak,  that  the  pipe  had  got  empty,  and  we 
fancied,  from  the  continual  soakage  of  gas  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  pipe, 
that  the  gas  might  possibly  have  soaked  into  the  pipe. 

9673.  If  the  same  thing  were  to  happen  in  any  very  nasty  sewage-sodden  portions  of 
the  soil  of  Newcastle,  you  might  be  enabled  to  account  for  one  or  two  other  statements  ? — 
It  might  be  so,  and  unless  we  heard  of  it  at  the  time  we  could  not  say  whether  it  was 
so  or  not. 

9674.  You  said  I  think  in  Newcastle,  that,  as  far  as  you  knew,  you  had  taken  up  all 
the  old  wooden  pipes  ? — We  have  taken  them  all  up. 

9675.  Still  in  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  soil  in  a  great  part  of  Newcastle  an 
accident  of  that  kind  might  happen  which  would  render  one  tap  or  the  tap  of  a  small 
district  very  offensive  ?• — -It  might. 

9676.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Another  cause  very  probably  would  be  the  extent  to  which  the 
water  was  drawn  off.  If  water  is  allowed  to  be  in  a  pipe,  without  being  drawn  off 
at  all  for  some  time,  and  is  then  drawn,  it  will  be  offensive? — Yes,  we  find  at  the 
terminating  place  of  pipes  frequent  complaints. 

9677.  You  frequently  have  to  cleanse  your  pipes  and  draw  the  water  off? — Yes. 
{Mr.  Schorey)  It  is  an  immense  improvement  on  the  old  water  company. 

9678.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Schorey)  How  do  you  find  the  water  supply  to  the  poor 
people  in  HiUgate  and  Pipewellgate,  and  so  on  ? — I  think  they  are  very  well  supplied  in 
those  places. 

9679.  {Mr.  Bateman)  That  is  to  say  there  is  water  if  they  will  go  for  it? — Yes; 
Mr.  HaU,  I  believe,  has  a  tabiilar  statement. 

{Mr.  Town  Surveyor)  The  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  houses  and  the 
number  of  people  supplied  with  water. 

{Mr.  Main)  We  supply  1,100  of  the  population. 

9680.  {Ghairraan)  You  su^Dply  about  19,000  out  of  the  entire  25,000  in  the  whole 
town  ? — Yes. 

9681.  Then  PipeweUgate,  if  you  supply  only  1,100  out  of  2,000,  which  is  a  little  more 
than  half,  would  be  about  your  worst  district,  perhaps  ? — I  think  perhaps  it  is. 

9682.  {To  Mr.  Schorey.)  You  i-emember  the  facts  to  which  I  alluded  yesterday,  and 
which  are  stated  in  Mr.  Rawlinson's  report,  namely,  as  to  several  wells  and  spi'ings, 
which  were  very  good  wells  and  springs  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  having  been  deranged 
and  spoilt  in  different  ways,  some  by  the  railway  operations,  some  by  the  sinking  of 
shafts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

9683.  That  is  the  fact  ? — Yes,  all  along  these  banks  there  were  excellent  wells,  where 
the  people  used  to  get  their  water  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  foundations  of  the  High 
Level  Bridge  and  Mr.  Easton  working  the  colliery,  a  great  many  of  these  have  been  dried 
up  ;  indeed,  we  lost  our  supply  entirely  here  in  consequence  of  the  High  Level  Bridge. 

9684.  On  the  whole  the  people  are  pretty  well  supplied  with  water  ? — I  think  very  well 
indeed. 

{Mr.  Town  Surveyor.)  On  the  south  side  of  Pipewellgate  there  are  131  houses  altogether. 
Eleven  houses  are  separately  supplied  with  water,  and  120  houses  by  several  stand  pipes. 

9685.  {Mr.  Bateman  to  Mr.  Main)  When  you  say  that  1,100  people  are  supplied 
with  water,  those  are  the  estimated  number  of  the  families  which  you  supply? — Counting 
five  to  a  family. 

9686.  I  suppose  you  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  remainder,  supposing  that  there  is 
an  equal  number,  get  the  water  by  stealing  it  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

9687.  So  that  your  nominal  1,100  will  be  really  about  2,000  ?— Yes  ;  they  confess  to 
stealing,  though  we  have  never  prosecuted  them. 

{Mr.  Schorey)  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  water  taken  fi-om  the  wells  that  are  in 
existence  still,  for  domestic  purposes. 

9688.  {Chairman)  For  washing  ?— For  washing.    There  are  several  along  the  banks. 
{Mr,  Main)  I  might  mention  the  case  of  Leonard's  Court,  wliich  was  one  of  the  worst 

places  in  Gateshead.  We  departed  from  our  principle  there  of  having  an  in-door  supply, 
and  we  have  put  up  a  common  stand  pipe  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  court ;  but  the 
landlord  will  not  pay  anything  for  the  water,  and  last  spring  we  were  obliged  to  take  it 
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Mr.  W.H.  Schor^y.  off,  we  were  getting  nothing  from  it ;  but  the  people  were  so  badly  off  that  Mr.  Hall 
— ^  came  over  to  the  water  office,  and  asked  us  to  put  it  on  as  a  matter  of  charity  to  the 

lOth  March  1854.  people,  on  the  13th  of  September  I  think. 

 ( Mr.  Hall)  Yes,  in  the  cholera  time. 

{Mr.  Main)  We  have  put  it  on  and  supplied  it  from  that  time  to  this,  although  we  do 
not  expect  to  get  anything  from  it. 


William  Kell,  Esq.  WiLLiAM  Kell,  Esq.,  and  William  Hall,  Esq.,  further  examined. 

William  Hall,Esq,      9689.  (Mr. Main  to  Mr.  Hall)  I  understand  you  yesterday  to  have  stated  generally,  that 

  the  water  smelt  during  the  time  of  the  cholera.    Was  the  water  that  you  smelt  drawn 

fresh  from  the  tap  ? — I  stated  that  the  water  smelt,  I  did  not  mean  during  the  whole 
period  when  cholera  visited  this  neighbourhood,  but  one  or  two  or  it  might  be  three  or 
four  times,  when  the  quality  of  the  water  came  under  my  observation.  I  am  certain  it 
did  smell  at  times. 

9690.  {Chairman)  On  those  occasions  can  you  say  whether  it  was  drawn  direct  from  the 
tap  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  allude  more  particularly  to  one  occasion  of  water  drawn  from  the  tap 
in  this  house.  The  servant  one  day  brought  the  water  to  me,  and  it  was  in  an  exceedingly 
muddy  state,  effervescent  and  almost  white  ;  on  placing  it  upon  the  table,  in  the  course 
of  a  minute  or  so  it  suddenly  became  clear,  and  there  was  a  very  heavy  deposit  in  the 
glass. 

9691.  Do  you  know  whether  it  had  been  drawn  recently  ? — The  servant  brought  it  to 
me  as  such,  and  from  curiosity  I  went  to  the  tap  myself  to  try  it  over  again. 

9692.  Had  you  the  same  result  in  the  water  which  you  drew  yourself? — Yes,  exactly. 

9693.  It  was  full  of  bubbles  and  effervescent  as  it  were? — Yes  ;  it  was  nearly  white. 
The  deposit  had  the  appearance  of  chalk  or  something  like  that. 

9694.  Not  merely  on  the  top,  but  infused  throughout  the  whole  ? — Yes,  and  it  suddenly 
became  purified,  as  if  there  had  been  the  application  of  something  to  precipitate  it. 

9695.  {Mr.  Bateman)  On  first  drawing  the  water,  it  had  this  milky  effervescent 
appearance  ?  — Yes. 

9696.  And  on  being  allowed  to  stand  for  a  minute  or  two,  this  all  went  off",  and  the 
water  became  clear  ? — Yes. 

9697.  {Ghaironan.)  After  it  had  become  clear,  did  it  still  retain  the  same  smell? — Yes; 
it  retained  a  slight  smell. 

9698.  (ifr.  Main.)  I  understand  that  the  water  which  you  smelt  had  been  in  your 
bedroom  all  night  ? — I  am  in  the  habit  of  having  water  in  my  bedroom  in  a  bottle,  and, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  smelt  too. 

9699.  {Chairman)  On  this  occasion,  however,  you  know  that  it  had  an  offensive  smell 
at  the  moment  you  drew  it  ? — Yes. 

9700.  And  with  regard  to  the  other  cases  which  you  specifically  remember  now  ? — I 
could  not  say  under  what  circumstances  exactly  these  were  drawn  from  the  pipe. 

9701.  {Mr.  Main)  As  to  the  state  of  effervescence,  it  will  be  perfectly  known  to  the 
Commissioners  that  that  will  proceed  from  the  air  mixed  with  the  water,  which  passes  off 
in  much  less  than  a  minute,  in  a  second,  on  account  of  the  high  pressure  at  which  the 
water  is  sent. 

9702.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Main)  That,  however,  would  not  account  for  the  smeU,  nor 
yet  for  the  deposit  ? — No. 

9703.  {Mr.  Hall)  Can  Mr.  Main  state  what  maybe  the  revenue  from  Gateshead  to  the 
Whittle  Dean  Water  Company  ? — I  cannot ;  I  have  not  gone  into  it  exactly. 

9704.  {Chairman)  Your  whole  revenue  is  several  thousands  ? — Our  whole  revenue  is 
13,700L 

9705.  Can  you  make  a  rough  guess  of  what  it  is  in  Gateshead  ? — I  will  furnish  you 
exactly  with  it,  if  you  wish. 

9706.  We  have  here  something  like  1000  taps,  as  compared  with  6000  in  Newcastle  ; 
would  it  be  about  a  seventh  of  the  whole  ? — No  ;  tlie  revenue  from  Gateshead  is  nothing 
like  in  proportion  to  what  we  get  from  Newcastle. 

9707.  Thoiigh  there  may  be  a  seventh  of  your  whole  taps  in  Gateshead  you  do  not 
derive  a  seventh  of  your  whole  revenue  from  Gateshead  ? — Nothing  like  it. 

9708.  {To  Mr.  Hall)  I  think  you  told  us  yesterday,  that,  in  your  first  report  on  the 
25th  of  November  1851,  you  represented  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  the  necessity  for 
making  a  complete  map  or  survey  of  the  town,  with  a  view  to  sewerage  and  drainage  ? — 
Yes. 

9709.  Will  you  refer  to  your  fifth  report  on  the  2d  of  March  1852,  and  see  whether 
you  then  recurred  to  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

9710.  There  are  some  remarks  there  which  are  very  pertinent,  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  read  them  ? — "  The  various  Commissions  that  have,  during  the  last  few  years, 
"  been  appointed  by  Government  to  inquire  into  the  present  sanitary  condition  of  large 
"  towns  and  populous  districts,  with  a  view  of  improving  them,  have  shown  in  the  clearest 
"  and  most  distinct  manner  the  necessity  of  providing  such  surveys,  before  attempting  to 
"  lay  out  any  system  of  sewerage  or  even  any  part  of  any  system,  in  order  to  prevent  that 
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"  -waste  of  money,  which  hitherto  has  attended  the  construction  of  sewers,  that  in  too  many 
"  cases  serve  only  to  augment  the  evils  wliich  they  were  constructed  to  avert.  It  is 
"  universally  admitted,  that  without  an  efficient  system  of  sewerage,  no  town,  however 
"  fixvoured  by  nature  in  respect  to  site,  can  enjoy  that  position  with  regard  to  the  health  of 
"  its  inhabitants,  which  it  otherwise  might  attain  when  science  is  judiciously  employed. 
"  To  unprofessional  persons  it  may  appear  that  when  a  town  is,  generally  speaking,  so 
"  favourably  situated  as  Gatesliead  for  the  purposes  of  drainage,  nothing  can  be  easier  than 
"  to  lay  down  a  sewer  wlierever  it  may  be  required  ;  but  for  an  engineer  to  do  so  detailed 
"  plans  and  levels  are  indispensable,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  devise  the  various  parts  at 
"  the  least  cost,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  hereafter  be  combined,  and  form  an 
"  efficient  whole." 

9710.  Did  you  at  the  end  of  that  same  report  .-xgf.in  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
such  a  map  or  surve}^,  in  connection  v/ith  the  question  of  approving  a  plan  for  certain 
new  houses,  Avhich  had  been  submitted  to  you  ? — Yes. 

.9711.  In  your  sixth  report  of  the  oth  of  April  18-52,  did  you  again  revert  to  the 
question  of  a  survey  of  the  borough  ? — Yes,  according  to  a  minute  which  was  made,  owing 
to  the  subject  having  been  brought  before  them  in  a  former  report. 

9712.  In  your  seventh  report  on  the  30th  of  April  you  again  reverted  to  the  question, 
and  stated  that  the  whole  could  be  completed  at  a  cost  of  450^  'i — Yes. 

9713.  And  you  have  taken  every  occasion  of  impressing  upon  the  Local  Board  the 
necessity  for  such  a  plan  of  the  borough,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  undertake  works  of 
sewerage  or  drainage  in  a  proper  manner  ? — I  have. 

97 1 '1.  Reverting  to  the  first  report  of  the  25th  of  November,  1851,  were  any  orders 
there  given  to  you  in  reference  to  flagging  and  asphalting  footways  ? — Yes. 

9715.  You  began  at  that  time  to  enforce  those  poAvers  of  paving  and  improving  foot- 
ways ? — ^Yes. 

9716.  In  your  second  report  of  the  Sd  of  December,  1851,  you  report  upon  the  plan 
of  a  new  house  which  had  been  submitted  to  3^ou  ?  —Yes. 

9717.  Which  had  been  modilied  from  the  original  plan  according  to  a  report  by  you? 
—Yes. 

9718.  In  respect  of  what  was  that  modification  introduced  ?— It  Avas  with  respect  to 
the  position  of  the  privy,  in  regard  to  its  proximity  to  the  house,  and  to  prevent  the 
filtration  of  m?tter  from  thence  into  the  walls  of  the  house. 

9719.  It  had  been  originally  proposed  to  build  a  privy  close  alongside  the  wall  of  the 
house  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in  nearly  every  plan. 

9720.  Without  taking  you  in  detail  throup:h  the  something  like  100  reports  on  plans 
of  houses  which  I  have  read  in  those  books  of  yours,  I  will  simply  ask  you  whether  you 
have  not  frequently  advised  the  Local  Board  to  require  modifications  to  be  made  in  the 
plans  submitted  to  them  before  sanctioning  those  plans  — I  have. 

9721.  Among  the  most  frequent  of  j^our  suggestions  seems  to  have  been  one  with 
respect  to  putting  in  water-closets  instead  of  privies,  wherever  water-closets  v/ere  possible  ? 
—Yes. 

9722.  And  with  respect  to  the  proper  position  and  construction  of  privies  and  cess- 
pools wherever  they  were  unavoidable  ? — Yes. 

9723.  You  have  also  on  several  occasions  reported  unfavourably  respecting  plans  of 
houses,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  on  the  sewerage  of  those  houses  by  shafts  into 
the  old  copJ  workings  ? — I  have. 

9724.  And  wherever  any  better  means  of  sewerage  has  been  possible,  you  have  disap- 
proved altogether  of  that  kind  of  sewerage  ? — I  have  in  a  great  many  cases. 

9725.  I  think  also  in  that  second  report  of  the  3d  of  December,  1851,  and  again  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  reports  that  you  have  made,  there  is  some 
evidence  of  the  endeavours  of  yourself  and  of  the  Local  Board  to  cany  out  the  improve- 
ment of  the  footwaj^s  in  paving  and  flagging,  and  so  on  ? — Yes, 

9726.  In  that  second  report  also  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  nuisance  from  an  open  sewer 
in  Claremont  Place  ? — Yes. 

9727.  As  to  which  orders  v/ere  given  to  the  occupiers  of  the  adjacent  properties  to 
abate  the  nuisance  ? — Yes. 

9728.  Turn  to  the  eighth  report  of  the  1st  of  June,  1852,  and  see  if  it  appears  from 
thence  that  the  occupiers  of  the  adjacent  properties  had  neglected  to  carry  out  the  orders 
given  to  them,  and  that  in  their  default  the  Local  Board  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
execution  of  the  requisite  works,  and  assessed  the  expense  of  it  upon  the  occupiers  ? — 
Yes. 

9729.  It  was  under  the  powers  of  the  58th  section  of  the  Act  ?— This  was  where  there 
was  a  dispute  between  the  Local  Board  and  the  owners  of  the  proj^erty.  There  was 
some  flagging  done,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  notice  served  on  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  property,  and  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Local  Board  and  them, 
the  latter  refusing  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  it.  The  question  came  before  the  magistrates, 
and  it  was  given  in  favour  of  the  owners  of  the  property,  and  the  cost  of  this  flagging, 
which  amounted  I  think  to  somewhere  about  30^.,  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates. 

9730.  But  this  is  an  instance  of  your  having  enforced  the  58th  section,  and  having 
ordered  offensive  ditches  and  so  on  to  be  cleansed  and  covered  and  put  in  order  ?— Yes. 
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{Mr.  Glephan)  It  did  not  imply  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  property ; 
it  is  a  common  practice,  I  believe,  not  to  comply,  because  they  prefer  that  Mr.  Hall 
should,  do  it. 

9731.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Hull.)  Referring  to  your  fourth  report,  of  the  30th  of 
January  1852,  is  there  an  allusion  made  there  to  the  nuisance  arising  from  an  old  dry 
well  wliich  had  been  converted  into  a  cesspool,  and  were  measures  taken  under  the 
powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act  for  abating  that  nuisance  ? — Yes. 

.9732.  I  think  there  are  several  such  allusions  to  nttisances  arising  in  respect  of  wells, 
or  the  contamination  of  wells  throughout  these  reports  ;  in  almost  all  which  cases  you 
seem  to  have  interfered  effectually  to  abate  the  nuisance  ? — Yes,  we  have  been  pretty 
successful ;  indeed,  in  every  case  where  a  complaint  was  made  to  me,  I  always  reported 
it,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  to  the  Local  Board,  and  they  always  took  measures  accordingly. 

9733.  On  the  2d  of  March  1852,  in  your  fifth  report,  there  is  a  report,  showing  that 
you  had  already  been  directed  to  make  inquiries,  with  a  view  to  the  actual  construction 
of  baths  and  washhouses  ? — Yes. 

9734.  From  that  time,  through  all  the  subsequent  reports,  there  are  occasional  allusions, 
showing  that  the  matter  was  continually  before  the  Local  Board  of  Health  ? — Yes. 

9735.  And  it  has  now  been  literally  carried  out,  the  baths  being  already  pretty  well 
constructed  ? — -Yes. 

9736.  On  the  10th  of  March,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  were  orders  given  to  you  to 
serve  notices  under  the  69  th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  upon  certain  parties,  to 
compel  the  levelling,  paving,  flagging,  and  channelling  of  certain  streets  and  parts  of  the 
town  ? — Yes. 

9737.  Along  Hillgate  and  Pipewellgate  1 — Along  a  continuation  of  Hillgate  and  a 
continuation  of  Pipewellgate.  • 

9738.  Do  you  remember  what  was  done  under  those  notices  ? — These  notices  were 
served,  but  the  works  were  not  carried  out  by  the  board.  I  laid  an  estimate  before 
them,  of  the  expense  of  it,  in  accordance  with  that  particular  clause  of  the  Act,  but 
nothing  was  done  ;  they  stand  in  the  sanie  position  to  this  very  day. 

9739.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  why  that  was  ? — I  believe  the  expense  was  the 
reason. 

9740.  It  would  have  been  no  expense  to  the  Local  Board  to  compel  the  owners  of  the 
adjacent  properties  to  do  their  duty  to  the  public  ? — They  seemed  afraid  of  getting  into 
litigation  with  the  owners  of  the  property,  and  perhaps  one  difiiculty  was  the  first  outlay 
of  money  for  the  purpose.    That  is  my  own  opinion  of  the  matter. 

97-41.  You  were  not,  probably,  present  at  the  discussions  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

9742.  It  was  an  instance,  I  take  it,  where  the  levelling  and  paving  was  loudly  called 
for  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  1 — Yes.  There  is  great  trafiic  along  these  streets,  and 
in  winter  they  are  almost  impassable.  Since  this  date,  I  again  brought  the  subject  before 
them  as  regards  Hillgate. 

9743.  But  nothing  has  been  done  under  any  of  your  suggestions  as  yet  ? — Nothing. 

9744.  {Mr.  Clephan.)  Was  that  the  occasion  on  which  the  owners  of  the  works 
complained  that  their  men  were  made  ill  by  the  state  of  the  road  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it 
was  so.  I  may  state  that  a  footpath  has  been  laid  along  Hillgate ;  and  that,  I  think, 
was  done  on  the  representations  of  a  deputation  of  the  owners  which  waited  on  the  board, 
complaining  of  the  injury  done  to  the  health  of  their  workmen. 

9745.  (Ghairm.an.)  In  the  sixth  report,  of  the  5th  of  April  1852,  did  you  lay  before 
the  Local  Board,  plans,  and  sections,  and  estimates,  with  a  view  to  compelling  the 
draining  and  paving  of  a  private  street,  Grahamsley  Street,  under  the  powers  of  the 
69th  section  ? — Yes. 

9746.  You  also  afterwards  gave  notices  to  the  owners  of  the  property  ? — Yes. 

9747.  They  did  not  think  it  convenient  to  do  the  works  themselves  ? — No,  they 
did  not. 

9748.  The  Local  Board,  or  you,  as  the  officer  of  the  Local  Board,  afterwards  undertook 
the  execution  of  those  works  ? — Yes. 

9749.  And  when  done,  assessed  the  expense  upon  the  separate  occupiers  ?—  Yes. 

9750.  I  need  hardly  ask  you,  whether  that  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  locality? — Very 
great  indeed. 

9751.  Is  a  great  part  of  that  street  built  upon  rubbish  heaped  into  an  old  excavation? 
—Yes. 

9752.  Then  it  would  be  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  objection  as  Victoria  Street  in  that 
respect  ? — Yes. 

9753.  Was  this  sewering  and  so  on  done  previously  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera? — 

Yes.  _  _  .      ,     .  . 

9754.  Then  probably  to  these  improvements  in  sewering,  &c.,  having  been  applied  to 
this  street,  situated  in  some  respects  very  much  as  Victoria  Street,  may  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  its  comparative  immunity  from  cholera  ? — Yes.  There  have  been  only  three 
cases  in  it. 

9755.  Referring  to  your  15th  report,  of  the  20th  of  December  1852,  you  again  made  a 
statement  of  the  expense  of  executing  all  those  works  in  Grahamsley  Street ;  and  you 
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also  made  a  computation  there  as  to  the  expense  to  each  house  per  week  for  drainage  William  Kell,  Esq. 

only  ;  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  it  was  ? — Not  quite  three  farthings  addition  and 

to  the  weekly  rent  of  the  house.    That  is  for  drainage  only.  William  Hall,  Esq, 

9756.  What  was  the  cost  per  house  per  week  for  the  whole  of  these  sanitary  works,  the      .  ~ 
beneficial  effect  of  which  has  been  so  obvious? — A  little  more  than  a  penny  farthing  per  week.  ^^^^  March  1854. 

9757.  Do  you  in  your  sixth  report,  of  the  5th  of  April,  allude  to  a  complaint  which  had 
been  made  by  a  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  with  reference  to  a  nuisance  arising  from  certain  premises 
and  ashpits  adjoining  his  premises  ? — Yes. 

9758.  What  did  you  recommend  should  be  done  ( — I  recommended  that  waterclosets 
should  be  substituted  instead  of  the  privies,  or  else  that  the  privies  be  removed  and  a  drain 
be  laid  from  the  yard  into  the  main  sewer. 

9759.  Do  you  remember  what  was  done  under  that  ? — Yes ;  a  drain  was  laid  from 
the  yard  into  the  main  sewer,  and  other  remedies  were  applied.  The  ashpits  were  entirely 
altered  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  evil  ;  and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  remedied.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  complaint  since ;  but  a  lietter  remedy  would  have  been  tl:ie  construction  of 
waterclosets. 

9760.  That  was  an  instance  of  the  enforcement  of  the  49th  as  well  as  of  the  54'th 
section  ? — Yes. 

9761.  Then  there  was  also  an  order  issued  for  the  removal  of  piggeries  ? — Yes.  The 
Board  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  with  regard  to  that. 

9762.  There  are  many  other  instances  in  these  reports  of  yours  of  such  orders;  and 
those  orders  have  been  habitually  carried  out  ? — Yes  I  should  think  at  least  150  pigs 
have  been  removed  from  Pipewellgate  and  Hillgate,  and  some  of  the  very  worst  localities 
of  the  town. 

9763.  With  reference  to  this  69th  section  generally,  you  have  exercised  its  powers,  as 
shown  by  these  reports,  in  several  instances  ? — Yes  ;  in  a  few  instances  ;  but  not  so  many 
as  there  ought  to  have  been. 

9764.  Still  I  have  noticed  some  ten  or  a  dozen  cases  in  v^^hich  at  all  events  you  recom- 
mended the  exercise  of  those  powers  ? — Yes. 

9765.  In  how  many  of  those  cases,  in  which  you  recommended  the  exercise  of  such 
powers,  have  those  powers  actually  been  exercised,  do  3^ou  think  ? — Perhaps  in  four  or  five, 
or  it  may  be  six. 

9766.  Not  more  tlian  half  the  number  of  instances  ? — T  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
done  anything  more  tlian  Grahamsley  Street,  Ellison  Street  West,  Claremont  Place,  and 

Mirk  Lane,  that  is  under  the  69  th  section.    There  has  been  a  good  deal  done  with  regard  ' 
to  removing  nuisances  and  so  on. 

9767.  Then  on  the  5th  of  May  1852  you  were  ordered  by  the  Council  to  report  on  the 
sewerage  of  Ravensworth  Terrace? — Yes. 

9768.  Was  that  ])rivate  property  ?— Pj-ivate  property.  And  on  Wednesday  last  I  had 
again  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Eoard  to  it,  owing  to  a  complaint  of  the  want  of 
drainage  in  that  district  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  places  where  nothing  can  be  done  until  a 
general  system  of  drainage  is  decided  on. 

9769.  You  did  on  the  1st  of  June  1852  report  upon  the  matter;  but  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  anything  for  want  of  a  generally 
arranged  system  of  sewerage  ?— Yes.  A  complaint  was  made  about  Ravensworth  Terrace, 
owing  to  an  offensive  open  gutter.  That  M^as  remedied  ;  but  other  works  are  required  for 
the  proper  drainage  of  the  place. 

9770.  You  put  in  force  in  respect  of  Ravensworth  Terrace  tlie  powers  of  the  58th 
section,  empoAvering  the  Local  Board  to  get  filthy  ponds,  or  ditches,  or  sewers  drained, 
cleansed,  and  covered  ? — It  was  very  slight  indeed.  It  was  done  out  of  the  rates  during 
the  cholera  time.    I  took  upon  myself  the  reponsibility  of  doing  that. 

9771.  You  did  not  enforce  the  58th  section ;  but  the  Local  Board  spent  their  own 
money  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes.  The  expense  of  serving  notices  and  one  thing  or  another 
would  have  been  more  than  the  cost  of  what  was  required. 

9772.  About  the  time  of  your  eighth  report  you  were  ordered  to  report  on  the  complaint 
of  Mr.  Bell,  as  to  a  nuisance  arising  from  a  fellmongery  on  the  south  side  of  Hillgate, 
and  immediately  adjoining  the  street  ? —  Yes. 

9773.  Which  had  been  newly  established  there,  I  think  ? — Yes,  it  was  about  to  be 
established  when  that  letter  was  sent  in. 

977-1.  In  your  tenth  report,  presented  on  the  1st  of  July  1852,  did  you  report  with 
reference  to  that  nuisance  ? — I  did. 

9775.  What  did  you  report  ?— "  With  regard  to  the  fellmongery  in  Hillgate,  I  have 
"  inspected  the  premises  where  it  is  intended  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  it  does  not 
"  appear  to  me  to  be  possible  to  carry  on  a  business  of  this  description  in  such  an 
"  overcrowded  and  confined  locality  without  causing  a  nuisance." 

9776.  Was  there  also  another  slaughter-liouse  or  fellmongery  reported  on  by  you  at 
the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

9777.  What  report  did  you  make  on  that  subject  ? — I  reported  that  "  The  objections  to 
"  J oseph  Singleton's  application  being  granted  are  not  so  great,  as  the  premises  have  a 
"  river  frontage,  and  there  are  not  many  dwelling-houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
"  Notwithstanding  this,  I  would  recommend  the  Board  not  to  give  their  consent  to  either, 
"  as  I  conceive  such  business  ought  to  be  entirely  removed  from  the  precinctsof  a  town." 
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William Kell,  Esq      9778.  What  was  done? — They  both  received  a  license  upon  conditions. 

and  9779.  {To  Mr.  Kell.)  Will  yon  be  good  enough  to  state  Vt^hat  were  the  conditions 

William  Hall,  Esq.  under  which  some  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Wilson  were  allowed  to  establish  a  new 

  fellmongery  in  an  already  very  populous  and  overcrowded  district  ? — At  a  meeting  of  the 

lOth  March  1854.   council  and  Local  Board  of  Health  held  on  the  7th  of  July  1852,  this  document  was 

— :        '   received  : — "  Whereas  James  Wilson  the  younger,  of  Gateshead,  fellmonger,  hath  applied 

"  to  be  allowed  to  establish  the  business  of  a  fellmonger  witliin  the  corporate  district  of 
"  this  Local  Board  of  Health,  on  premises  situate  on  the  south  side  of  Hillgate  and 
"  belonging  to  the  mortgagees  of  Messrs.  Bertram  and  Spencer  ;  and  the  place  having 
"  been  inspected  by  the  surveyor  and  inspector,  and  also  by  the  Public  Health  Committee 
"  of  this  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  approved  of  by  them," — 

9780.  {To  Mr.  Hall.)  Did  you  approve  of  it  ?— No. 

{Mr.  Kell.)  It  is  approved  of  by  the  committee,  not  by  the  surveyor.  The  word 
"  also  "  was  purposely  inserted  :  —  "It  is  ordered  and  directed,  and  the  said  Local  Board 
"  of  Health  do  hereby  consent  to  the  said  James  Wilson  the  younger  commencing  and 
"  carrying  on  the  said  business  within  the  said  corporate  district,  on  the  premises  and  in 
"  the  place  aforesaid,  upon  these  express  conditions — that  he,  the  said  James  Wilson  the 
"  younger,  shall  provide  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  purifying  the  same,  and  a  drain 
"  or  sewer  to  convey  away  the  same  water  ;  and  that  he  shall  not  establish  or  carry  on 
"  the  business  or  manufacture  of  a  blood  boiler,  bone  boiler,  slaughterer  of  cattle,  horses, 
"  or  other  animfils,  soap  boiler,  tallow  melter,  tripe  boiler,  artificial  manure  manufacturer, 
"  or  other  noxious  or  offensive  ti'ade  or  business  on  the  said  premises  ;  and  that  he  the 
"  said  James  Wilson  the  younger  and  his  successors,  occupiers  for  the  time  being  of  the 
"  said  premises,  shall  abide  by  all  byelaws  now  or  hereafter  to  be  made  and  published  by 
"  the  said  Local  Board  in  any  wise  relating  to  the  said  business  of  a  fellmonger.  And  it 
"  is  also  ordered  and  directed  that,  in  order  that  the  said  James  Wilson  the  younger  may 
"  be  enabled  to  carry  out  these  conditions,  he  shall  have  leave  and  license,  and  this  Local 
"  Board  of  Health  do  hereby  grant  such  license,  to  make  or  branch  a  drain  or  drains  from 
"  his  said  fellmongery  into,  and  to  communicate  with  the  public  sewer  in  Hillgate 
"  aforesaid,  upon  condition  that  such  drain  or  drains  be  formed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
"  surveyor  of  this  Local  Board,  and  that  no  steam  or  boiling  water  from  a  steam  engine 
"  shall  be  issued  through  any  such  branch  drain  or  drains  ;  and  also  to  take  up  the 
"  pavement  of  that  portion  of  the  street  along  which  the  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of 
"  water  to  the  said  premises  will  run  for  that  purpose." 

9781.  {Mr.  Bateman  to  Mr.  Hall)  Is  that  the  establishment  wliich  we  saw  in  our 
perambulations  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Clephcm.)  There  is  one  house  adjacent,  a  remarkably  clean  house,  the  family  were 
remarkably  clean,  and  the  animal  matter  was  coming  through  the  walls  in  a  stream  most 
offensively. 

9782.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Hall.)  In  your  25th  report,  presented  on  the  2ith  of  October 
1853,  did  you  make  any  further  report  with  reference  to  that  fellmongery  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Wilson  ?— Yes. 

9783.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  what  you  there  stated  ? — "  The  fellmongery 
"  carried  on  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  Hillgate  is  and  has  been  a  constant  source  of  nuisance 
"  ever  since  it  was  established." 

9784.  Did  you.  at  the  same  time  make  any  further' recommendations  and  suggestions  to 
the  Local  Board  with  reference  to  that  fellmongery  ? — Yes. 

9785.  Was  acything  done  under  those  suggestions? — The  license  was  withdrawn. 

9786.  On  the  24th  of  October  1853  ?— Yes,  about  that  time. 

9787.  That  was  immediately  in  or  after  the  epidemic? — {Mr.  Haggle.)  It  was  after 
the  epidemic. 

9788.  {To  Mr.  Hall.)  But,  according  to  your  report  up  to  that  time,  that  fellmongery 
was,  and  had  been,  a  constant  cause  of  nuisance  ever  since  it  had  been  established  ? — 
Yes  ;  my  opinion  is  that  such  a  business  as  that  ought  never  to  be  allowed  in  that  locahty  ; 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  nuisance. 

9789.  Do  you  think  it  had  been  as  little  of  a  nuisance  as  such  a  fellmongery  in  such  a 
place  could  well  be  I — Yes  ;  Mr.  Wilson  exerted  himself,  and  took,  I  believe,  every  means 
that  he  possibly  could  to  reduce  the  cause  of  complaint.  I  may  also  state,  that  last 
Wednesday  another  oi'der  was  made  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health  on  my  certificate  ;  and 
I  believe  application  will  be  made  next  Tuesday  with  regard  to  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  magistrates. 

9790.  On  the  7th  of  March  1854  you  again  certified  to  this  effect,  "  That  the  manu- 
"  factory,  building,  or  place  of  business  carried  on  by  Mr.  James  Wilson  on  the  south  side 
'  of  Hillgate  witiiiu  the  borough  of  Gateshead  is  a  nuisance  and  injurious  to  the 
"  health  of  the  inhabitants?" — Yes;  I  may  state  that  Mr.  Wilson  ascribed  the  nuisance 
to  the  want  of  a  proper  drain,  owing  to  the  drain  which  was  laid  being  defective  ;  and 
the  board,  I  believe,  will  give  him  license  to  make  a  drain  from  the  fellmongery  into  this 
sewer  which  is  constructed. 

{Mr.  Kell)  I  find  on  reference  to  tlie  minutes  of  the  council  and  Local  Board  of  Health, 
that  on  the  26th  of  October  1853  the  license  of  the  7th  of  July  1852,  which  T  have  just 
read,  was  rescinded. 
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9791.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Kell.)  That  was  after  the  epidemic  had  ceased  ? — After  the 
ef  idemic  ;  "  and  the  consent  or  license  thereby  or  otlierwise  given  by  this  Local  Board  of 
"  Health  to  the  commencement  and  eytablishroeiit  of  tlia  business  of  a  fellmonger  on  the 
"  premises  therein  mentioned  is  hereby  vv'ithdrtiwn." 

9792.  Was  it  during  the  continuance  of  the  eindemic  that  that  great  quantity  of  wool 
escaped  from  the  fellmongery  and  choked  up  the  dj-ain  ?  — (Jfr.  Hall.)  No,  it  was  previous 
to  the  epidemic. 

9793.  {To  Mr.  Hall.)  And  you  had  to  open  the  drain  and  to  get  out  the  solid  mass  of 
wool  which  was  therein  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Kell)  If  it  is  not  irregular,  I  should  state  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  license  was 
upon  this  report  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  joined  with  that  of  the  surveyor 
presented  at  the  same  meeting.  "  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  carrying  on  the 
"  business  of  a  fellmonger  in  the  premises  licensed  to  Mr.  Wilson  cannot  be  continued 
"  without  prejudice  to  the  public  health  ;  and  that  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  done  everything  in 
"  his  power  to  reduce  the  nuisance  and  annoyance  as  much  as  possible  without  being  able 
"  to  abate  them,  the  license  to  him  should  be  withdrawn.'"' 

9794.  {Chairman)  That  is  what  Mr.  Town  Survej^^or  originally  reported,  but  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  would  not  believe  him  the  first  time  ? — {Mr.  Hall.)  This  is  the  letter 
addressed  to  Messrs.  James  W'ilson  and  Sons,  Hillgate.  "Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  acquaint 
"  you  that  the  sewer  which  carries  off'  the  water  from  your  fellmongery  in  Hillgate  became 
"  completely  choked,  up  on  Monday  evening  by  the  wool  escaping  with  the  water,  'llie 
"  water  having  thus  no  means  of  escape  forced  the  joints  of  the  sewer  and  lodged  itself 
"  in  and  around  the  foundations  of  very  insecurely  built  houses.  We  vv^ere,  therefore, 
"  compelled  to  open  up  the  street  and  break  into  the  sewer,  from  which  were  taken  out 
"  from  two  to  three  bai'rowfulls  of  wool,  whicli  had  formed  itself  into  a  hard  mass.  As  I 
"  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences,  should  we  be  again  obliged  to  disturb  the  work  in 
"  such  dangerous  gi'ound,  and  as  the  same  thing  has  occurred  once  before,  I  must  request 
"  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent  any  wool  escaping  with  the  water,  and  not  to 
"  discharge  the  water  until  sufficient  alteration  has  been  made  for  this  purpose." 

9795.  That  was  written  by  3^ou  to  the  owners  of  this  fellmongery  on  the  27th  of 
October  1853  ?— Yes. 

9796.  In  the  same  10th  report  there  are  allusions  made  by  you  to  nuisances  arising 
from  the  stoppage  of  house  drains  and  from  middens  ? — Yes. 

9797.  Were  those  nuisances  abated  ? — Yes,  both  of  them. 

9798.  And  in  these  reports  there  are  allusions,  I  think,  to  several  other  nuisances  of  the 
same  kind  I — Yes. 

9799.  Were  they  generally  abated  ? — Yes  ;  wherever  they  could  be  abated  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed. 

9800.  Did  you  also  in  that  report  submit  to  the  notice  of  the  Local  Board  the  names  of 
certain  persons  who  had  endeavoured  to  evade  the  Public  Health  Act  by  not  giving  notice 
to  the  board  of  their  intentions  to  build  ? — Yes. 

9801.  And  the  board  interfered  to  compel  them,  and  in  fact  to  carry  out  the  poAvers 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  with  reference  to  that  point  ? — Yes.  If  I  i-ecoUect  rightly, 
in  consequence  of  representations  coming  before  the  board,  lhat  several  parties  were 
evading  the  Public  Healtli  Act,  in  not  submitting  plans  and  particulars  of  the  houses 
which  they  were  about  to  build,  a  public  notice  was  issued  with  a  view  to  compelling 
parties  to  do  so. 

9802.  About  that  time  was  there  a  standing  order  of  the  Local  Board  issued,  enabling 
the  surveyor  to  proceed  more  rapidly  and  more  efficiently  under  the  powers  of 
sections  49  and  53,  with  reference  to  the  approval  of  tlie  plans  of  certain  houses  ? — Yes. 
Owing  to  the  board  not  meeting  oftener  than  about  once  a  month,  it  was  found  a  great 
inconvenience  to  builders,  who  submitted  plans  ; — probably  they  would  have  to  wait 
upwards  of  a  month,  in  order  to  receive  the  sanction  of  tiie  board,  and  therefore  this 
standing  order  was  made,  that,  as  soon  as  I,  the  surveyor  to  the  board,  was  satisfied  ^vith 
the  plan,  they  could  proceed  jit  once  ;  that  I  could  give  tliem  leave  upon  my  own 
responsibility. 

9803.  Was  there  also  a  standing  order  to  the  effect  that  the  town  surveyor  should 
have  authority  to  inspect  nuisances  and  serve  the  reqiiisite  notices  under  section  Si, 
providing  that  all  di'ains,  water-closets,  privies  and  so  on,  should  be  kept  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  ? — Yes. 

9804.  I  see  iu  the  12th  report,  of  the  olst  of  August  1852,  you  recommended  that 
four  owners  of  houses  in  Grahamsley  Street  should  be  served  with  notices  to  provide  a 
supply  of  water  under  section  76  ? — Yes. 

9805.  What  was  done  in  that  respect  V— On  notice  being  served  to  the  occuj)iers  of  the 
property,  they  got  a  supply  of  water. 

9806.  I  see  in  these  reports  of  yours  that  you  must  liave  reconmiended  some  scores  of 
water-closets  to  be  erected  ;  how  many  do  you  think  have  been  erected  in  consequence 
of  your  recommendations  ?— There  have  been  a  good  many  erected  in  the  High  Street, 
that  is,  where  they  could  be  introduced. 

9807.  In  the  same  12th  report,  you  report  upon  the  matter  of  a  cellar  dwelling,  do 
you  not '( — Yes. 
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'  William  Kell,Esq.      9808.  Can  you  remember  what  was  done,  under  the  67th  clause  in  the  Public  Health 
and  Act,  with  reference  to  the  occupation  of  that  cellar  ? — Yes,  the  notice  was  carried  out 

William  Hall,  Esq.  and  a  person  in  Grahamsley  Street,  who  was  living  in  a  cellar,  was  compelled  to  leave  ; 

  and  it  is  now  empty,  I  think. 

10th  March  1854.      9809.  In  the  13th  report,  on  the  4th  of  October  1852,  did  you  make  several  statements 

  with  reference  to  slaughter-houses  ? — Yes,  I  stated  :  "  In  the  absence  of  premises  provided 

"for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  whole  borough,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  slaughter-house 
"  is  not  such  as  to  call  for  the  special  interference  of  the  board."  However,  on 
consideration  of  the  subject,  it  appeared  to  the  board  that  it  did  require  interference, 
and  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  used  afterwards  ;  no  license  was  granted. 

9810.  Did  you  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  these  reports  suggest  to  the  Local 
Board  the  propriety,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  economy,  of  providing  public  slaughter- 
houses ? — -Yes,  abbatoirs.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  could  confer  a  greater  benefit 
upon  the  town. 

9811.  Those  recommendations  have  not  been  carried  out  yet  ? — No. 

9812.  But  the  byelaws  respecting  private  slaughter-houses  have  been  fairly  and  properly 
carried  out  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  they  could  be. 

,  9813.  Did  you  also,  with  reference  to  another  slaughter-house  then  newly  established, 
suggest  to  the  board  that  the  powers  of  the  64th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  which 
requires  that  the  consent  of  the  Local  Board  should  be  obtained  before  establishing  any 
new  slaughter-house,  should  be  carried  out  ?  Yes. 

9814.  And  those  powers  also  were  enforced  ? — Yes. 

9815.  I  see  a  report  by  you  on  the  4th  of  October  1852,  in  consequence  nf  an  order 
given  to  you  on  the  7th  of  January  with  reference  to  the  sewering,  levelling,  paving, 
flagging,  and  channelling  of  that  notorious  locality,  Leonard's  Court  ? — Yes. 

9816.  Will  you  state  what  was  done? — Yes;  I  presented  plans  and  sections,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  requisite  works. 

9817.  Under  the  69th  section  ? — Under  the  69th  section. 

9818.  The  proprietors  of  the  property  having  neglected  to  do  what  was  ordered  by 
the  notices  that  had  previously  been  served  upon  them  ? — -Yes. 

9819.  Will  you  state  what  was  done  in  consequence? — As  will  be  perceived  by  this 
report,  that  I  did  not  advise  the  board  to  carry  out  this  scheme.  It  was  then  intended 
that  the  drainage  of  Leonard's  Court  should  be  carried  into  the  main  sewer  in  High 
Street.  I  did  not  recommend  the  board  to  do  so,  and  indeed  this  subject  gave  rise  to  the 
survey  of  the  eastern  district.  I  recommended  that  a  main  sewer  be  carried  down  East 
Street,  and  another  outlet  provided  for  that  eastern  district.  The  reasons  for  it  are  given 
at  length  in  this  report. 

9820.  In  your  sixteenth  report  of  the  31st  of  January  1853,  and  in  two  or  three 
other  instances,  you  recur  to  what  you  then  alluded  to,  an  East  Street  drainage  scheme  ? 
—Yes. 

9821.  It  has  engaged  your  attention  pretty  regularly  until  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

9822.  And  the  day  before  yesterday  your  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Health 
were  adopted  in  part,  but  also  modified  in  part  ? — Yes. 

9823.  In  a  maimer  which  you  think  not  so  desirable  by  any  means  for  the  place 
generally? — By  no  means  desirable. 

9824.  Did  you  also  in  your  thirteenth  report,  of  the  4th  of  October  1852,  make  a 
statement  with  reference  to  the  re-flagging  of  Mulgrave  Terrace  ? — Yes. 

9825.  Was  it  at  that  time  in  a  very  bad  condition? — Very  bad,  and  still  is. 

9826.  Was  anything  done  under  that  suggestion  of  yours  to  the  Local  Board  ? — 
Nothing.  No  later  than  Wednesday  last  I  was  instructed  to  make  a  report,  owing  to  a 
memorial  being  laid  before  the  Board  complaining  of  the  state  of  this  flagging,  and  I 
was  instructed  by  the  Board  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  with  the  view  of 
re-flagging  it. 

9827.  Is  there  also  a  recommendation  in  that  thirteenth  report  with  reference  to  a 
certain  cowhouse  between  Victoria  Street  and  Mulgrave  Terrace  ? — Yes. 

9828.  Has  it  been  in  a  very  bad  condition  ? — Very. 

9829.  What  was  done  under  that  report  ? — I  believe  in  a  former  report  I  recommended 
that  the  cowbyre  should  be  entirely  removed,  and  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  brought 
this  subject  forward  owing  to  a.  letter  of  complaint.  The  board  gave  the  owner  leave  to 
retain  his  cowhouse  for  the  present,  but  notice  was  to  be  given  him  to  remove  the  refuse 
every  day. 

9830.  Were  those  orders  to  abate  the  nuisance  properly  executed  ? — Yes,  they  have 
been  carried  out  as  well  as  they  can  be  ;  it  has  been  carried  out  to  a  certain  extent. 

9831.  You  think  he  has  rendered  it  as  little  of  a  nuisance  as  a  great  cowbyre  in  such 
a  locality  can  be  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  has. 

(Mr.  Glephan.)  May  I  state  as  to  that  place,  that  in  Mulgrave  Terrace  they  are  rather 
pretentious  houses,  showy  houses,  and  built  for  good  families.  An  acquaintance  of  mine, 
who  is  the  owner  of  one  of  them,  complained  to  me  that  our  rates  in  Gateshead  were 
destroying  his  property.  He  does  not  himself  live  in  the  town.  I  told  him  that  he  must 
have  been  misinformed,  that  it  was  the  nuisance  which  was  destroying  the  property. 
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He  has  been  obliged  to  let  that  large  house  in  tenements  to  families,  and  that  is  the  William  Kell,  Esq 
process  continually^going  on.    Houses  are  becoming  tenemented  houses,  though  built  for  "'if 
good  families,  at  rents  of  m.  or  40^.  each.  _  ^  Wilham  Hall,  Esq 

9832.  This  is  an  instance  of  a  nuisance  having  converted  what  was  meant  for  a  ^^^^  March  1854. 
wholesome  self-contained  house  into  an  unwholesome  tenemented  house  ? — Yes.   

9833.  {To  Mr.  Hall)  In  3^our  fourteenth  report  of  the  29th  of  October  1852  did  you 
make  any  statement  with  reference  to  a  nuisance  arising  from  a  tripery  in  Pipewellgate  ? 
—Yes. 

9834.  Those  triperies  have  been  held  not  to  come  within  your  regulations  in  respect  of 
slaughter-houses  ? — No  ;  they  come  under  the  clause  of  the  Public  Health  Act  as  offensive 
trades. 

9835.  What  was  done  upon  this  suggestion  of  yours  ? — -I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

9836.  Have  the  triperies  generally  throughout  this  town  been  more  or  less  nuisances  ? 
— They  are  great  nuisances. 

9837.  Has  the  condition  of  them  been  improved  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has.  They 
exist  in  places  generally  where  there  is  no  drainage. 

9838.  {Mr.  Kell.)  1  find  on  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  Local  Board  that,  on  the  l7th 
of  November  1852,  on  bringing  up  that  report,  it  was  ordered  "  that  it  be  an  instruction  to 
"  the  Parliamentary  and  Byelaw  Committee  to  consider  the  surveyor's  suggestion  that 
'•'  there  should  be  a  byelaw  regulating  the  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  tripe,  &c." 

9839.  {To  Mr.  Kelt)  But  no  such  byelaw  has  yet  been  issued  ? — No. 

9840.  {Mr.  Hall.)  I  recommended  that,  in  the  event  of  the  board  constructing  abattoirs, 
a  place  should  be  made  for  the  triperies. 

9841.  {To  Mr.  Hall.)  A  public  tripery? — Yes,  and  I  see  no  other  means  of  carrying  it 
out.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
where  there  is  no  drainage  whatever. 

9842.  They  are  all  offensive,  are  they  ? — Very. 

9843.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  them  clean  ? — No. 

9844.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  The  makers  of  the  tripe  themselves  seem  healthy  people? — Yes. 

9845.  {Chairman.)  On  the  12th  of  November  1852  I  believe  you  forwarded  a  report 
to  Mr.  Grainger,  superintending  inspector  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  ? — Yes. 

9846.  In  which  you  mentioned  to  him  the  improvements  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Health  ? — Yes  ;  that  is,  a  general  outline  of  what  had  been 
done. 

9847.  In  that  you  stated  that  up  to  that  time  no  steps  had  been  taken  with  regard  to 
a  general  survey  of  the  borough  with  a  view  to  any  comprehensive  system  of  drainage  1 
—Yes. 

9848.  But  that  notwithstanding  that,  important  improvements  had  been  made  since 
the  application  of  the  Public  Health  Act  ? — ^Yes. 

9849.  Among  the  improvements  which  you  first  alluded  to  was  the  one  in  respect  of 
sewering,  paving,  draining,  flagging,  and  so  on  Grahamsley  Street  to  which  you  have 
already  referred  ?— Yes. 

9850.  Also  the  improvements  which  you  had  made  with  respect  to  the  gully  grates  of 
the  sewers  generally? — Yes. 

9851.  What  is  the  practical  condition  of  those  sewers  which  were  in  existence  before 
you  came  into  office  ;  are  they  well  constructed  and  clean  and  inodorous  ? — I  can  only 
speak  of  the  present  main  sewer  ;  that  is  a  very  large  sewer  indeed.  This  is  a  section 
of  the  main  sewer  {producing  the  sa.me). 

9852.  {Mr.  Bateman.)  Six  feet  high? — Six  feet  three;  it  is  larger  than  that  in  some 
places. 

9853.  Excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock  apparently? — Yes. 

9854.  {Chairman.)  You  found  this  in  existence  when  you  came  into  office  •  and  of 
this  a  considerable  part  will  be  in  a  good  condition  ? — The  whole  of  the  main  sewer  in 
High  Street  is  in  a  good  condition,  and  a  well-built  sewer  it  is ;  it  mio-ht  have  been 
perhaps  better  done  in  some  respects. 

9855.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  not  bad  or  off'ensive  ? — Not  at  all.    With  regard  to  the 
gully  grates  there  are  none  of  them  trapped. 

9856.  You  have  made  some  improvements  in  gully  grates,  have  you  not  ?  This  relates 

to  Grahamsley  Street  only.  I  may  observe,  with  respect  to  the  gully  grates,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  advisable,  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  scavenging  of  the  Hio-h 
Street,  which  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health,  to  trap  these.  I  think  that  the 
turnpike  roads  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health.  I  think  that  a  great 
defect  in  the  Public  Health  Act. 

9857.  The  improvements,  to  which  you  alluded  in  your  report  to  Mr.  Grainger,  were 
chiefly  draining,  sewering,  and  paving  in  Grahamsley  Street,  in  Ellison  Street  West,  and 
in  Claremont  Place  ?— Yes,  that  has  been  a  great  improvement  to  the  town.  And  in 
respect  of  gas  works  I  may  state  that  1  laid  before  the  board  a  very  lengthened  report, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  with  a  view  to  establishing  them,  which  is  given  in  the  first 
part  of  the  report. 

9858.  In  that  report  to  Mr  Grainger  did  you  also  state  that  a  great  deal  of  your  time 
had  been  taken  up  in  the  supervision  of  new  buildings  ? — Yes, 
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9859.  And  of  workmen's  houses? — Yes;  this  alludes  to  the  houses  which  had  been 
constructed  at  New  Gateshead. 

9860.  You  also  stated  that  the  board  had  been  unremitting  in  the  removal  of 
piggeries  from  crowded  districts,  which  had  also  taken  up  a  good  deal  of  vour  time  ? — 
Yes. 

9861.  And  you  alluded  to  the  wording  of  the  59th  clause  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Act 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  indemnification  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  in  respect  of 
expenses  to  which  they  may  be  put  in  removing  accumulations  of  manure,  which  are  not 
intrinsically  worth  the  trouble  of  removing  ? — Yes. 

9862.  You  also  mentioned  that  the  regulation  of  slaughter-houses  and  common  lodging- 
houses  had  occupied  yom^  attention  and  that  of  the  Board  a  good  deal  ? — Yes. 

9863.  And  that  byelaws  had  been  made  and  that  the  erection  of  public  baths  and 
washhouses  was  also  a  matter  which  had  occupied  attention  ? — Yes. 

9864.  Endeavouring  to  make  to  us  an  oral  report  to  the  same  effect,  between  the  date 
of  the  12th  of  November  1852  and  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  September  1853,  what 
principal  improvements  would  you  allude  to  ? — Yery  little  indeed  ;  nothing  almost. 
Certainly  there  is  Mirk  Lane,  Avhich  has  been  paved  and  is  now  passable. 

9865.  And  drained  also  ? — It  required  no  drain  from  its  peculiar  nature.  The 
scavenage  generally  has  been  improved. 

9866.  The  supervision  of  new  buildings,  new  streets,  lodging-houses,  slaughter-houses, 
piggeries,  and  so  on,  however,  has  been  constantly  going  on  ? — Yes  ;  there  have  not  been 
many  piggeries  ;  those  were  removed  previously. 

9867.  I  mean  between  November  1852  and  September  1853? — There  have  been 
several  nuisances  complained  of  arising  from  privies,  from  the 
those  have  been  remedied  also. 

9868.  But  with  regai'd  to  what  you  may  call  larger  and  more  important  improvements 
but  little  had  been  done  between  November  1852  and  September  1853  ? — Not  much, 
the  survey  of  the  eastern  part  occupying  a  great  deal  of  my  attention  ;  and  the  plans  of 
the  baths  and  washhouses  more  particularly,  which  were  executed  entirely  by  myself 

9869.  Do  you  think  that  the  Local  Board  were  less  energetic  between  November  1852 
and  September  1853  than  they  had  been  previously? — No,  by  no  means. 

9870.  But  their  attention,  so  to  say,  was  devoted  to  minor  matters  ? — Yes.  Without 
going  over  these  reports  I  cannot  exactly  answer  the  question. 

9871.  In  your  fifteenth  report,  of  the  20th  of  December  1852,  did  you  suggest  to  the 
Local  Board  that  they  should  disallow  the  plans  for  three  houses,  which  were  intended  to 
be  let  in  single  rooms  as  tenemented  houses '( — Yes. 

9872.  You  stated  that  you  considered  that  kind  of  house  construction  objectionable  ? — 
Yes ;  that  the  practice  of  letting  single  I'ooms  as  tenements  was  one  which  ought  to 
receive  no  encouragement  from  the  board.  I  state  this  because  the  Local  Board  have 
no  power  to  interfere  with  the  arrangement  of  rooms  in  a  house ;  their  powers  only 
extend  to  drainage  and  water-closets  ;  and  I  think  local  boards  ought  to  have  that  power, 
and  that  they  should  have  some  control  as  to  the  size  of  back  yards,  and  the  internal 
i-egulation  of  houses  if  they  are  to  be  let  in  tenements. 

9873.  {Mr.  Kell)  Do  you  think  that  ifc  would  be  expedient  that  that  Act  should 
contain  a  clause  prohibiting  j^arties  from  heightening  houses  ? — I  do. 

9874<.  (G/iairmcm.)  Will  you  refer  to  your  sixteenth  report,  of  the  31st  of  January 
1853,  and  state  what  you  reported  v/ith  reference  to  Robert  Urwin,  a  butcher? — "  Robert 
"  Urwin,  butcher,  applied  for  leave  on  April  30th  1852  to  build  a  stable  in  the  back  yard 
"  of  his  house,  CoUingwood  Terrace,  which  was  refused.  On  June  1st  1852  he  again 
'•  applied  for  j^ermission  to  build  a  stable  according  to  the  same  plan ;  on  this  occasion 
"  several  members  of  this  committee  visited  the  place,  when  it  was  again  refused.  On 
"  October  6th  1852  he  applied  with  a  modified  plan  for  permission  to  build  a  stable,"  and 
with  3' our  leave  I  will  read  the  report  then  made  upon  the  plan  and  which  was  approved 
of  by  the  board. 

9875.  You  recommended  that  that  modified  plan  should  be  adopted  ? — Yes. 

9876.  What  was  the  ground  of  complaint  then  ?• — "  That  he,  Robert  Urwin,  is  making 
"  use  of  this  stable  as  a  slaughter-house,  conti'ary  to  section  64  of  the  Public  Health  Act." 

9877.  That,  having  obtained  leave  to  build  a  stable,  he  had  erected  a  building  and  used 
it  as  a  slaughter-house  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Board,  and  contrary  to  the  64th 
section  ? — Yes. 

9878.  Did  you  also  state  that  he  was  liable  to  a  penalty  under  that  section? — Yes,  a 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  and  a  further  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  each  day  that  the 
offence  v/as  continued. 

9879.  What  instructions  v/ere  issued  to  you  upon  that  report  ? — I  was  instructed  to  take 
proceedings  for  recovering  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  against  Mr.  Robert  Urwin. 

9880.  Did  you  do  so  ?— I  did. 

9881.  Did  you  succeed  ? — Yes  ;  the  particulars  of  the  case  I  do  not  remember  at  this 
moment  exactly,  but  the  place  was  not  allowed,  and  it  is  not  now. 

9882.  And  you  exacted  the  penalty  ? — It  was  not  exacted. 

9883.  The  magistrates  threatened  him  that  the  penalty  should  be  exacted  if  he  used  it 
any  more  ? — Yes. 

9884.  He  was  convicted  however  ? — (Mr.  Kell)  He  was. 
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9885.  (ToMv.Kell.)  The  sentence  was  deferred  ? —The  sentence  was  deferred  to  give  William  Kell,  Esq. 
him  an  opportunity  of  abating  the  nuisance ;   he  paid  the  costs,  but  the  penalty  was  not  and 
inflicted,  in  the  hope  that  he  would,  as  he  did,  abate  the  nuisance.  William  Hall,  Etq. 

9886.  {To  Mr.  Hall.)  In  your  twentieth  report,  of  the  2d  of  May  1853,  you  made  

suggestions  for  putting  in  force  the  powers  of  the  fifty-ninth  section,  for  abating  a  ^^^^  March  1854. 
nuisance  arising  from  pigs,  and  from  the  want  of  a  drain,  and  from  the  bad  state  of  a 

midden  and  stagnant  water ;  and  also  for  putting  in  force  the  powers  of  the  fifty-eighth 
section,  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  a  midden  and  privy  which  were  in  an  improper 
situation  ? — Yes. 

9887.  In  your  twenty-first  report,  of  the  80th  of  May,  you  referred  to  a  memorial 
presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hillgate,  complaining  of  a  serious  nuisance  arising  from 
bones,  bone  dust,  and  guano  kept  in  a  bonded  warehouse,  I  believe  in  Hillgate,  just 
opposite  Bertram  s  Buildings  ? — Yes. 

9888.  You  recommended  that  a  notice  should  be  served  upon  the  agent  for  the  owners 
of  the  property  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance? — Yes. 

9889.  What  was  done  ? — It  was  abated  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  laid  before  the 
board  another  report  about  it,  and  the  person  who  is  the  tenant  of  it,  and  who  is  carrying 
on  the  business,  had  an  interview  Avith  the  Board  of  Health  upon  the  subject,  and  he  was 
told  that,  if  he  did  not  at  once  abate  it,  proceedings  would  be  taken  against  him.  He 
did  so,  but  on  Wednesday  last  I  certified  as  to  the  present  state  of  it,  and  I  was  instructed 
to  commence  proceedings  against  him.  I  believe  that  is  the  substance  of  the  case ;  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  with  regard  to  this  very  nuisance. 

9890.  (  To  Mr.  Kell)  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Hall  has  just  given  ?— 
I  have. 

9891.  I  propose  to  take  your  evidence  and  his  together,  with  reference  to  the  extent 
to  which  certain  clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act  have  been  enforced,  and  the  extent  to 
which  others  have  been  neglected.  With  reference  to  the  40th  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  the  Local  Board  have  never  taken  into  consideration  the  question  of  appoint- 
ing a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  to  be  an  officer  of  health  ? — They  have  not.  At 
the  last  meeting  but  one  that  question  was  avoided,  by  authorizing  the  surveyor  to 
apply  to  two  medical  practitioners  in  lieu  of  a  medical  officer.  If  an  officer  of  health 
had  been  appointed  under  the  40th  section,  his  certificate  alone  would  have  been  sufficient. 

9892.  To  enable  you  to  act  under  the  60th  section,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

9893.  But  you  require  the  certificate  of  two  medical  practitioners  ? — Yes  not  having 
an  officer  of  health,  you  require  the  certificate  of  two. 

9894.  Am  I  to  understand  you  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  the  town 
surveyor  was  instructed,  whenever  he  might  require  it,  to  apply  to  two  medical  practi- 
tioners for  their  certificates,  for  instance,  where  "  a  house,  or  any  part  thereof  is  in  such  a 
"  filthy  or  unwholesome  condition  that  the  health  of  any  person  was  affected  or  endan- 
"  gered  thereby,"  and  with  a  view  to  v/hitewashing,  cleansing,  and  purifying  ? — -Yes. 

9895.  That  was  the  object  of  the  recent  order  ? — It  was. 

9896.  With  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  41st  and  42d  sections,  with  regard  to 
preparing  a  map  of  the  district,  that  has  been  under  consideration  ;  it  has  not  been 
adopted  as  yet  for  the  whole  borough  ;  but  with  reference  to  a  certain  portion  of  it,  the 
eastern  district,  there  has  been  a  partial  survey  and  map  prepared,  with  a  view  to  the 
drainage  of  that  district  ? — That  is  so.  The  matter  has  frequently  been  under  considei'a- 
tion,  from  a  time  prior  to  the  application  of  the  Health  Act,  and  has  alwaj^s  been 
postponed  on  the  score  of  expense,  as  already  mentioned. 

9897.  With  reference  to  the  44th  section,  authorising  the  Local  Board  to  purchase 
certain  sewers,  nothing  has  been  done,  because  there  were  no  sewers  to  purchase ;  all 
were  public  ? — That  is  so. 

9898.  With  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  45th  section,  enabling  the  Local  Board  to 
repair,  alter,  and  improve  the  sewers  vested  in  them,  nothing  of  that  kind  has  been  re- 
quired ? — That  is  so, 

(Jfr.  Hall.)  Nothing  has  been  required. 

9899.  (To  Mr.  Kell.)  Has  anything  been  required  under  the  46th  section,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  clearing,  cleansing,  and  emptying  of  sewers  1 — -Yes ;  some  large  stones  and 
materials,  which  had  been  left  during  the  performance  of  the  contract,  were  taken  out. 

9900.  With  reference  to  the  49th  section,  empowering  the  Local  Board  to  direct  the 
levels,  faU  and  nature  of  the  drains  to  be  laid  down  in  newly  erected  or  re-erected 
houses,  that  power,  I  believe,  has  been  fully  put  in  force  ? — It  has,  and  most  beneficially 
to  the  inhabitants. 

9901.  With  reference  to  the  51st  clause,  empowering  the  Local  Board  to  insist  upon 
every  house,  built  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  being  provided  with  a  proper 
water-closet  or  privy,  that  power  has  been  put  in  force  with  reference  to  all  newly- 
erected  houses,  but  not  with  reference  to  houses  already  in  existence? — 

(Mr.  Hall.)  Exactly  so. 

{Mr.  Kell.)  There  have  been  attempts  made,  but  it  has  not  been  fully  carried  out 
certainly.    Certain  parties  have  had  notice. 

9902.  Even  as  to  houses  built  before  the  operation  of  the  Act? — That  is  so. 

9903.  Out  of  the  number  of  houses,  however,  to  which  that  power  would  have  been 
properly  applicable,  it  has  been  applied  only  to  1  per  cent.  prob?jbly  ? — I  should  say  so. 
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fVilliam  Kell,  Esq.      9904.  But  with  reference  to  houses  built  since  the  application  of  this  Act,  you  have 

and  carried  it  out  fully  ? — Yes. 

miliam  Hall,  Esq.      (Mr.  Hall.)  In  every  Q3ise. 

9905.  As  far  as  you  know? — Yes. 

9906.  With  reference  to  the  52d  section,  empowering  the  Local  Board  to  see  that  all 
factories  are  provided  with  water-closets,  I  understood  the  other  day  that  there  has  been 
no  call  for  the  execution  of  this  power? — (Mr.  Kell.)  That  is  so. 

9907.  With  reference  to  the  53d  section,  enacting  that  before  beginning  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  house,  or  a  house  about  to  be  rebuilt,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Local 
Board,  and  so  on,  that  has  been  properly  enforced,  and  on  occasions  where  people  have 
endeavoured  to  evade  it,  you  have  interfered  to  insist  on  that  enactment  being  complied 
with  ?— (1/r.  Hall.)  T  have. 

(Mr.  Kell.)  Yes,  a  form  of  notice  was  issued,  and  it  was  stated  that  it  would  be  required 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  plan,  and  the  size  of  that  plan  Avas  given,  so  that  tliey  could  be 
conveniently  bound  up. 

9908.  As  regards  the  54th  section,  authorizing  tlie  Local  Board  to  provide  "  That  all 
"  drains  whatsoever,  and  the  water-closets,  privies,  cesspools,  and  ashpits,  within  their 
"  district  are  constructed  and  kept  so  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,"  I 
am  afraid  that  that  has  been  put  in  force  to  a  very  small  extent  only? 

(Mr.  Hall.)  A  very  small  extent  only,  but  there  have  been  a  few  instances. 
(Mr.  Kell.)  There  have  been  a  few  instances,  but  not  many. 

9909.  {To  Mr.  Kell)  Only  very  few  out  of  the  multitude  to  which  it  might  have  been 
applicable  ? — Indeed  it  was  at  once  felt  that,  until  we  could  supply  a  drain,  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  carry  it  out  extensively.  I  would  refer,  before  we  quit  section  53,  to 
this  circumstance  ;  section  53  requires  "  That  fourteen  days  at  the  least,  before  beginning 
"  to  dig  or  lay  out  the  foundations  of  or  for  any  new  house,  or  to  rebuild  any  house  pulled 
"  down  to  the  extent  of  the  ground  floor,"  notice  shall  be  given.  We  have  had  cases  oi 
this  sort,  where  a  house  for  instance  has  been  built  of  two  stories,  and  was  unobjectionable 
in  relation  to  the  width  of  the  street  and  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  while  it  was 
no  higher.  If  other  two  stories,  however,  were  added  to  it,  it  would  become  highly 
objectionable  ;  but  the  additional  height  having  been  effected  without  pulling  the  existing 
building  down  to  the  first  floor,  section  53  did  not  apply.  We  had  no  means  of  preventing 
that  serious  evil. 

9910.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  Can  you  regulate  the  height  of  the  houses  at  all  in  the  first 
instance  1 — I  am  afraid  not.  I  had  some  correspondence  with  the  General  Board  upon  the 
subject. 

9911.  (Chairman.)  Did  you  simply  draw  attention  to  that  fact? — I  requested  their 
opinion  whether  we  could  interfere,  and  if  we  could  not,  I  urged  the  necessity  ot 
applying  the  requisite  remedy  in  any  bill  which  might  be  brought  forward.  I  did  that 
in  June  1853. 

9912.  They  stated  that  you  could  not? — That  we  could  not.    Without  mentioning 
names,  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  General  Board  dated  1st  June  1853,  "A  person  has, 
"  without  notice  to  the  Local  Board,  unroofed  a  large  building  occupied  as  tenemented 
"  rooms  by  a  dense  population,  and  added  two  stories  to  its  height,  to  the  great  annoyance 
"  of  the  neighbours,  who  have  memorialized  the  Local  Board  on  the  subject.    It  is  doubted 
"  whether  the  Local  Board  have  power  to  prevent  heightening  previously  erected  buildings, 
"  where  the  owners,  as  in  this  case,  do  not  pull  them  down  to  the  ground  floor.    In  a  second 
"  case  notice  has  been  given  by  a  party  of  his  intention  to  convert  a  stable  into  a  dwelKng- 
"  house,  by  erecting  another  storey  over  the  present  buildings  of  one  storey  without 
"  pulling  down  any  of  the  walls.     The  stable  is  situated  in  a  back  yard  of  small 
"  dimensions ;  the  only  approach  to  it  is  by  a  back  lane.    This  lane  is  one  ten  or  eleven 
"  feet  in  width,  and  the  Local  Board  are  desirous  to  prevent  that  which  they  deem  an 
"  objectionable  practice,  erroneous  in  principle,  and  pregnant  with  evils  to  the  public  health. 
"  A  third  case  has  occui-red  in  which  a  party  erected  a  sta,ble  in  a  back  yard  behind  one 
"  of  a  row  of  houses,  divided  from  the  back  yards  of  the  opposite  houses  by  a  back  lane 
"  only  nine  feet  in  width.    He  having  got  the  stable  (which  was  not  deemed  to  require  a 
"  notice  under  section  53,  as  not  being  a  '  house  'in  the  acceptation  of  the  Public  Health 
"  Act),  converted  it  into  a  slaughter-house,  for  which  he  was  fined  under  section  64,  and 
"  he  has  intimated  his  intention  now  to  convert  the  stable  into  a  dwelling-house,  by  the 
"  same  means  as  the  party  in  the  second  case  proposes  to  adopt."    On  reference  to  the 
first  case,  the  General  Board  replied  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Local  Board  had 
power  to  prevent  the  heightening  of  a  building  already  erected  and  not  pulled  down  to 
the  ground-floor.    In  relation  to  the  second  case,  their  reply  was  that  it  appeared  to  be 
such  a  rebuilding  of  a  house  as  came  within  the  49th,  51st,  and  53d  sections,  and  that 
the  Local  Board  should  use  the  powers  given  in  these  sections  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  drains  and  lower  floor,  or  cellar  levels,  and  privies  of  such  building.    "  It  does  not 
"  appear,  however,  that  they  can  insist  on  anything  not  included  in  these  sections,  such 
"  as  particular  dimensions  of  area  about,  before,  or  behind  a  house."    Then  the  General 
Board  lurther  stated,  "  That  pulling  down  to  the  ground  floor  does  not  mean  puUing  down 

to  the  bottom  of  such  floor,  but  to  the  top  of  it.    A  one  storey  stable  is  only  a  ground- 
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"  floor,  and  any  unroofing  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  building  another  storey  on  the  top   miliam  Kell,  Esq. 
"  appears  to  be"  a  rebuilding  within  the  meaning  of  the  above  sections.    The  Board  would,  and 
«  therefore,  recommend  the  Local  Board  in  all  such  cases  to  insist  on  notice  and  compliance  yviuiamjiaii^j^&q. 
"  with  their  directions  in  the  matters  referred  to  in  these  parts  of  the  statute."    It  thus  ^^^^  March  1854 

appears  that  the  word  "floor,"  in  the  Public  Health  Act  (this  is  my  own  observation),  is  

to  be  taken  in  the  sense  common  to  the  south  of  England,  namely,  as  synonymous  with 
"  storey."  as  understood  in  this  district.  I  may  state  that  I  could  not  convince  our  Local 
Board  that  that  was  the  meaning;  they  thought  the  bottom  was  the  floor,  and  in 
consequeuce  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  a  conviction. 

9912a.  With  reference  to  the  55th  section,  empowering  the  Local  Board  to  provide  for 
the  surface  cleansing,  they  have  done  so  to  a  certain  extent  ? — {Mr.  Hall)  Yes. 

9913.  But  accumulations  have  remained  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  which  they 
have  not  enforced  the  power  ?— Speaking  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  taken  very 
good  measures,  I  think,  with  the  view  of  remedying  that. 

9914.  But  up  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1853  they  had  not  enforced  it  by  any  means 
to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  for  them  to  do  it  ? — They  had  not 
adopted  the  measures  which  they  have  adopted  since,  and  which  it  would  have  been  very 
desirable  for  them  to  have  adopted  previously. 

9915.  With  reference  to  the  56th  section,  enabling  the  Local  Board  to  provide  midden 
steads  and  so  on,  nothing  has  been  done?— (ilfr.  Kell)  Yes,  they  have  one  depot,  and  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  railway  company  for  another  ;  they  had  one.  I  may  say 
that  many  attempts  had  been  made  to  procure  new  ones  without  success. 

9916.  With  reference  to  the  57th  section,  I  believe,  the  Local  Board  have  not  provided 
or  maintained  in  any  situations  whatever  any  public  water-closets  or  privies  ? — That  is  so. 
But  a  plan  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Council  and  approved. 

9917.  But  up  to  the  time  of  the  epidemic  nothing  had  been  done  ? — No. 

9918.  With  reference  to  the  58th  section  enabling  the  I>ocal  Board  to  "drain,  cleanse, 
"  cover,  or  fill  up,  or  cause  to  be  drained,  cleansed,  covered,  or  filled  up  all  ponds,  pools, 
"  open  ditches,  sewers,  drains,  and  places  containing  or  used  for  the  collection  of  any 
"  drainage,  filth,"  and  so  on,  "  prejudicial  to  health,"  a  little  had  been  done,  and  a  very 
little  ? — Not  much. 

9919.  Similarly  with  reference  to  the  59th  section  giving  them  control  over  swineries 
and  pigsties,  something  has  been  done  ? — A  great  deal  has  been  done.  Several  parties  had 
notice,  and  others  were  proceeded  against  before  the  magistrates. 

9920.  And  in  a  few  instances  you  have  proceeded  against  people  for  stagnant  water  in 
or  about  cellars,  and  for  allowing  the  contents  of  water-closets  or  cesspools  to  overflow 
them  ? — That  is  so. 

9921.  But  not  in  many  cases  ? — Not  in  many  cases. 

9922.  With  reference  to  the  removal  of  accumulations  of  dung,  manure,  or  filth,  or  other 
offensive  or  noxious  matter,  that  has  also  been  put  in  force  in  certain  instances,  but  not  in 
many  instances  up  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  ? — That  is  so ;  and  I  would  refer  to  a 
correspondence  which  I  had  with  the  General  Board  upon  that  subject. 

9923.  You  mean  with  reference  to  the  expense  of  removing  it,  when  the  value  of  the 
accumulation  removed  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  that  expense  ? — I  do. 

9924.  The  section  does  not  provide  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  Local  Board  for  the 
expense  of  removing  it,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  material 
removed  is  itself  adequate  thereto  ? — That  is  so. 

9925.  And  in  Gateshead,  I  believe,  your  accumulations  of  refuse  habitually  are  not  of 
that  nature  ? — They  are  not.  "  I  am  directed  by  the  Gateshead  Local  Board  of  Health  to 
"  draw  the  attention  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  the  imperfect  woi'king  in  practice 
"  of  section  59  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  next  supplementary 
"  Public  Health  Act  a  remedy  may  be  effected.  By  the  first  portion  of  that  section  the 
"  expenses  of  abatement  of  certain  nuisances  are  to  be  repaid  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
"  premises  on  which  the  same  exist.  But  when  accumulations  of  manure,  dung,  soil,  filth, 
"  and  other  offensive  and  noxious  matters  mentioned  in  the  second  portion  of  the  same 
"  section  are  to  be  removed,  the  only  provision  is  that  they  may  be  taken  away  after 
"  twenty-four  hours'  notice  by  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  and  the  substances  referred  to 
"  are  vested  in  the  Local  Board,  who  are  entitled  to  the  whole  proceeds  arising  from  their 
"  sale.  In  inany  districts  situated  in  horticultural  and  agricultural  localities,  this 
"  provision  possibly  may  amply  repay  Local  Boards  ;  but  in  Gateshead,  a  densely 
"  populated  seat  of  commerce  surrounded  by  lands  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and 
"  covered  in  large  proportions  by  the  appliances  of  manufactures  and  mining,  the  mode  of 
"  i-epayment  is  inoperative  and  naturally  deters  this  Boaid  from  using  the  59th  section 
"  extensively,  a  circumstance  they  regret,  since  the  clause  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
"  tlie  Act.  So  large  is  the  production  of  manure,  not  only  in  the  towns  but  also  at  the 
"  mines  and  manufactures  of  this  neighboui  hood,  that  the  farmers  witliin  a  distance  in 
"  which  manure  is  worth  carriage,  make  a  selection  of  the  best  only,  and  will  not  pay 
"  anything  for  the  second-rate  substances  collected  by  the  Board  from  ashpits,  &c.,  and 

frequently  refuse  to  be  at  the  cost  of  carrying  them  even  when  they  are  oflfered  gratis, 
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William  Kell,  Esq-     Diiriug  tlie  recent  attack  of  cliolera  the  Board  ceased  continuing  to  give  the  useless 
and  '         \  notices,  and  by  sufferance  cleansed  a  vast  quantity  of  middens,  fee.    Of  course  the 
William  Hall,  Esq.  \,  owners  and  occupiers,  whether  notice  was  given  or  not,  have  in  great  numbers  refused 
— ' —  '  to  repay  the  Board  their  charges,  and  thus  necessary  reforms  in  private  properties  are, 

10th  March  1854.      \,y  the  imperfections  of  the  section  complained  of,  carried  on  at  a  dead  loss  to  the  public. 

—   The  Local  Board  of  Health  would  therefore  request  the  most  earnest  endeavovirs  of  the 

General  Board  to  procure  the  power  of  recovering  the  expenses  in  carrying  out  the 
latter  part  of  section  59  in  the  same  manner  as  those  mentioned  in  the  first  part.  In 
'  other  respects,  they  fully  recognize  the  sanitary  value  of  the  section,  so  much  so  that  on 
its  principle  they  venture  to  suggest  another  improvement  in  the  Public  Health  Act, 
which  would  be  of  the  last  importance.    They  allude  to  a  power  which  should  be  given 
(as  it  is  already  done  in  section  59)  to  the  inspector  of  nuisances  to  issue  all  the  notices 
"  preliminary  to  compulsory  measures.      At  present,  if  a  nuisance  accompanied  with 
"  danger  of  health  however  imminent  occurs,  no  progress  can  be  made  in  its  removal  until 
"  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  when  sealed  notices  are  ordered,  and  then  a  reasonable 
"  time  for  the  party  concerned  to  obey  them  must  be  given.    The  Board  conceive  that  the 
"  inspector's  poAver  should  (except  in  section  59j  be  confined  to  giving  the  notices  ;  but 
"  if  tliey  could  be  given  by  him,  the  Board  could  proceed  with  the  works  immediately  after 
"  their  next  meeting."    Perhaps  it  will  not  be  improper  to  refer  now  to  the  order  which 
was  made  the  other  day  b}^  the  Board,  to  receive  contracts  for  removing  not  only  the 
sewage  bu:t  the  contents  of  the  ashpits,  the  ashes,  and  other  refuse  of  the  inhabitants. 

9926.  You  have  recently  made  an  arrangement  for  the  removal  of  such  matters  from 
privies  and  ashpits,  which  would  have  been  very  desii-able  for  j/outo  have  done  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  cholera  ? — Certainly. 

9927.  {Mr.  Glephan)  To  show  the  necessity  of  it,  how  much  was  removed  after  the 
cholera  broke  out  ? 

{Mr.  Hall)  450  cart  loads,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  I'll. 

9928.  {Chairman.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  you  found  450  loads  of  oftensive 
matter  requiring  removal  ? — Yes. 

9929.  {Mr.  ClephoM.)  And  the  farmers,  I  think,  came  in  and  removed  over  and  above 
that  at  least  half  as  much  again  ?— Yes  ;  I  should  think  about  half  as  much  again. 

9930.  {Chairman.)  Then  on  the  Avhole  would  there  have  been  between  600  and  700 
cart  loads  of  offensive  matter  about  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  if  not  more.  A  great  deal  would  not  be  carted  away  at  all. 
A  good  deal  still  remained,  and  remains. 

9931.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  That  was  what  you  removed,  leaving  some  behind  you? — 
Yes. 

9932.  {Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  60th  clause,  empowering  the  Local  Board  on 
certain  certificates  to  have  houses  or  parts  thereof  whitewashed,  cleansed,  or  purified, 
I  understand  that  literally  nothing  was  done  till  the  epidemic  broke  out? — Nothing,  I 
tliink.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  know  where  to  begin  first,  there  is  so  much  to 
do ;  for  all  Pipewellgate  and  all  Hillgate  would  require  to  Ije  done  at  once. 

9933.  And  when  the  epidemic  broke  out  what  money  did  you  expend  ? — We 
liraewashed  19  courts  and  yards,  56  rooms  and  63  passages. 

9934.  What  was  the  expense? — 61.  15s.  lOd. 

9935.  With  respect  to  the  61st,  62d,  and  63d  clauses,  having  reference  to  slaughter- 
houses, you  passed  byelaws  on  the  subject  which  you  have  rigorously  and  stringently 
enforced  ?— (i!/r.  Kell.)  We  have. 

9936.  To  the  great  benefit  of  the  town  ? — To  the  very  great  benefit  of  the  town. 

9937.  With  reference  to  the  64th  section,  giving  j()u  power  in  certain  respects  with 
regard  to  offensive  trades,  if  attempted  to  be  newly  established,  that  power  you  also  have 
enforced  on  some  occasions  at  all  events  ? — We  have,  I  believe,  on  every  occasion  on 
which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  trade  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
section. 

(Mr.  Hall.)  That  is  so. 

(ifr.  Kell.)  And  upon  the  putting  in  force  of  that  power  has  arisen  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  consent  once  given  can  be  withdrawn. 

9938.  Whether  in  feet  it  does  not  get  beyond  your  jurisdiction  by  being  once  licensed 
in  any  form  ? — That  is  so. 

9939.  With  reference  to  the  66th  clause  in  respect  of  lodging-houses,  the  powers  of 
that  clause  have  been  fully  and  systematically  put  in  force,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
town  also  ? — They  have. 

9940.  With  reference  to  the  67tli  section,  giving  you  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  the 
occupation  of  cellars,  I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  that  has  been  put  in  force  ? — 
(Mr.  Hall.)  Yes  ;  three,  I  think. 

9941.  That  is  not  probably  a  large  proportion  of  the  instances  in  which  it  might 
desirably  have  been  put  in  force  ? — In  Victoria  Street  for  instance  they  are  cellar  lodgings, 
but  I  am  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  application  of  the  clause,  on  account  of  the  height  of 
them  above  the  ground  line. 
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994!2.  Would  you  say  that  that  section  also  has  been  pretty  fully  carried  out? —  William Kell,  Esq. 
Yes.  and 

9943.  (To  Mr.  Kell)  The  powers  of  the  69th  section,  enabhng  you  compulsorily  to  have  ^illiamHall,  Esa. 
private  streets  sewered,  levelled,  flagged,  paved  and  channelled,  have  been  put  in  force  in  j^^j^  March  1854 

several  instances,  although  not  in  all  the  instances  which  Mr.  Town  Surveyor  has  suggested?  

— That  is  so ;  and  I  may  state  that  the  reason  why  they  have  not  been  more  extensively  put 

in  execution  is  the  technical  legal  objections  with  which  we  have  been  met.  We  have 
had  to  proceed  before  the  magistrates  for  the  recovery  of  private  improvement  expenses, 
and  have  not  alv/ays  succeeded. 

9944.  In  illustration  of  the  difficulty  to  which  you  were  subjected  in  the  case  of  those 
notices,  do  you  refer  to  an  instance  in  which  in  carrying  out  the  powers  of  the  58th 
section  in  accordance  with  a  memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  Claremont  Place,  you 
were  obliged  to  put  in  foi-ce  also  the  powers  of  the  69th.  section  ? — I  do. 

9945.  And  the  notice  given  by  you  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality  to  execute  the  works 
authorised  by  the  59th  section  was  held  not  to  cover  the  expense  of  other  improvements 
authorised  by  the  69th  section  and  rendered  necessary  in  the  execution  of  the  woi'ks 
authorised  by  the  58th  section  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  I  may  state  that  I  think  it  a  great 
hardship  upon  the  ratepayers  that  they  are  to  advance  money  out  of  their  own  pockets  for 
private  improvement  expenses,  and  that  the  board  can  recover  no  part  of  that  until  the 
whole  cost  is  incurred.  I  think  the  Local  Board  when  they  order  a  work  to  be  done 
should  have  the  power  of  ordering  the  expenses  to  be  paid  at  once. 

9946.  (ilfr.  Bateman)  As  the  work  goes  on? — As  the  work  goes  on.  The  parties  lie 
by  quietly  until  tliey  have  got  the  benefit,  and  then  they  say,  "Now  we  have  got  the 
"  benefit,  but  we  are  not  legally  liable  to  pay."  I  have  been  met  with  all  sorts  of  legal 
objections.  For  instance,  would  you  suppose  that  the  trustees  of  a  school  objected  to  pay 
because  they  were  not  liable  to  rates  ?  They  might  as  well  have  objected  to  pay  for 
roofing  the  school. 

9947.  (Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  power  of  the  72d  section,  giving  you  the  same 
jurisdiction  over  newly  laid  out  streets  as  was  given  }'ou  by  a  previous  clause  with  respect 
to  new  houses,  that  power  you  have  fully  put  in  force  ? — We  have  ;  and  I  consider  it  a  very 
beneficial  one.  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  but  for  those  two  clauses, 
regai'ding  notices  of  the  building  of  a  house  and  of  la^ying  out  a  street,  we  should  have 
gone  on  accumulating  such  places  as  Victoria  Street. 

9948.  With  reference  to  the  76th  section,  authorizing  you  to  require  or  to  compel  a 
supply  of  water,  you  liav(;,  in  one  instance  at  least,  exercised  that  power  ? 

{Mr.  Hall.)  Yes,  in  a  fciw  instances  in  Grahamsley  Street. 

(Mr.  Kell.)  And  on  that  the  question  has  arisen  as  to  what  constitutes  a  house,  what 
is  the  legal  meaning  of  the  word  '■'  house." 

9949.  That  power,  with  reference  to  compelling  a  supply  of  water,  where  it  can  be 
furnished  to  a  house  at  a  price  not  exceeding  ^d.  a  week,  has  not  been  applicable  in  the 
case  of  a  house  contaming  several  tenants,  to  whom  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
supply  the  water  at  that  rate  ? — Yes. 

9950.  {Mr.  Hall  to  Mr.  Kell)  The  word  "  occupier"  only  is  used  in  that  clause  for  a 
supply  of  water ;  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the  word  "  owner"  should  be  introduced  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

9951.  {Chairman.)  Then  the  only  point  I  think  that  remains  to  be  inquired  into  is 
with  reference  to  the  rates.  Can  you  let  us  know  what  rates  have  been  levied  for  tlio 
execution  of  sanitary  works  by  the  Local  Board  ? — I  will  give  you  a  printed  copy  of  the 
accounts  as  audited  and  published  annually  since  the  Public  Health  Act  was  passed,  from 
which  you  might  extract  it. 

9952.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  extract  it  for  us,  down  to  the  1st  of  September  1853, 
the  outbreak  of  cholera,  and  to  forward  that  to  us? — I  can  go  up  to  the  31st  of  August 
1853,  at  any  rate,  because  our  accounts  are  audited  up  to  that  date. 

9953.  Do  you  levy  the  rate  at  the  time  you  propose  an  improvement,  or  after  it  is 
executed  ? — We  levy  our  rates  for  public  improvements  prospectively,  and  for  private 
improvements  after  they  are  executed. 

9954.  Therefore  your  accounts  up  to  the  31st  of  August  1853  will,  so  to  say,  contain  the 
account  for  all  the  works  executed  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera? — Just  so.  Then  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  for  being  provided  with  funds  to  execute  private  improve- 
ment expenses,  the  cost  of  which  cannot  be  received  until  after  the  whole  has  been 
disbursed,  we  have  been  obliged  to  have  something  in  hand. 

9955.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  distinguish  what  monies  have  been  expended  upon 
public  improvements,  and  what  upon  private  ? — Yes. 

9956.  In  the  one  case  you  have  spent  it,  and  in  the  other  case  you  have  superintended 
the  spending  of  it  ? — Yes.  In  last  year,  having  got  the  machinery  fairly  to  work,  we 
expended  no  less  than  £826. 

9957.  {Mr.  Bateman)  Do  tlie  corporation  draw  their  whole  revenue  from  the  rates,  or 
have  they  any  private  property  ? — They  have  no  private  property  ;  they  draw  the  whole 
of  their  revenue  from  rates. 
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The  following  return  wad  afterwards  sent  in  by  Mr.  Kell 


Wildam  KelL  Esq.  A  RETURN  of  the  Ratks  levied  by  the  GATESHEAD  LocAL  BoARD  OF  Health  during  the 

^""'^  years  1852  and  1853,  and  of  their  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  the  two  years  endino- 

William  Hall,  Esq.  - 


10th  March  1854. 


d. 

9f 
2 


672  16  9 
441    9  10 


913 
981  11 


31st  August  1853  1 
Amount 

per  pound.  I.  RatES.* 

3cf.     General  Districtrate  for  the  year  ending  £  s. 

December  1852    -  -  _  _    (J34  13 

2d.     Highway  Rate  for  same  -  -       -    433  4 

3d.     General  District  Rate  for  year  ending  De- 
cember 1858         -  -  - 
2d.     Highway  Rate  for  same   -  -  -  - 
Total  rates  collected  for  entire  District  - 
6d.     Lighting  Rate  for  year  ending  December  1852 
6d.     Lighting  Rate  for  year  ending  December  1853 

Total  collected  for  Lighting  Fund 
7d.     Footway  Paving  Rate  for  year  ending  De- 
cember 1852 

7d.     Footway  Paving  Rate  for  year  ending  De- 
cember 1853 
Private  improvement  expenses  recovered  from 
parties  liable,  and  repaid  to  Footway  Paving 
Fund  -  -  -  .  _ 

Total  collected  for  Footway  Paving  Fund 
Total  Rates  collected    -  _  _ 

Is.  6d.  Average  Rate  in  Town  District. 


2,182    4  6# 


5  Hi 


1,894  17  3| 


1,080  18 
1,155  8 

426  16 


4i 


-  2,663  3  2 
-  ^6,740  5 


II.   Receipts    and  Expenditi7RB. 


Receipts. 

feneral  District,  Highway  Rate,  Gen- 
eral District  Rate,  and  District 
Fund  Account —        M'    s.  d. 

Year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1852    -       -    780    7  6i 

Year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1853    ~       -  1,141    4  5 


ftiighted  District,  Lighting  Rate — 

111  Year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1852    -       -    458  6 
Year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1853    -       -    957  6 


1,921  11  Hi 


'i'aved  Footway  District,  Footway 
Paving  Rate,  money  transferred 
from  the  late  Gateshead  Street 
Act,  and  monies  repaid  by  per- 
sons liable  for  private  works — 
Year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1852  -  -  770  18  6^ 
'  Year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1853    -       -  1,506  11  5 


1,415  12  7 


2 


■2,277  10  0 


Total  Receipts 

Town  Hall,  Gateshead, 
11th  March,  1854. 


-^5,614  14  6it 


A.  Public  Expenditure. 

General  District —  ^    s.  d. 

Year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1852    •       -    340  19  4 

Year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1853    -       - 1,194    6  9 


Lighted  District — 

Year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1852    -       -    548  10  8 

Year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1853    -       -    733  18  1 


1,535    6  1 


Paved  Foottuay  District — 

Year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1852    -       -    832  8 

Year  ending  31st  Au- 
gust, 1853    -       -1,373  14 


1,282    8  9 


2,206    2  9 
Deduct  Private  j    602    8  10 
Expenditure  /  ■  


1,603  13  11 


Total  Public  Expenditure         4,421    8  9 
B.  Private  Expenditure. 

For  compulsory  sanitary  improve- 
ments, to  be  repaid  by  the  owners 
or  occupiers       _  _  _    g02    8  10 


Total  expenditure  -       -  5,023  17 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hand 


31st  August,  1853 


590  16  lU 


£5,614'    14  6i 


William  Kell, 

Clerh  to  the  Loccd  Board. 


*  All  the  rates  are  made  on  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  from  January  to  December,  and  are  collected  half-yearly' 
>ne  half  between  January  and  June,  and  the  other  between  June  and  December. 

f  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  rates  and  the  amount  of  receipts  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  receipts 
)nd  expenditure  are  audited  to  August  only,  while  the  rates  are  audited  to  December. 


CHOLERA  INQUIRY  COMMISSIONERS,  GATESHEAD. 


575 


(Mr.  Hall.)  I  have  a  list  of  the  length  of  the  public  courts  and  alleys  in  Pipewellgate, 
Hillgate,  and  different  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  a  mile  long, 
39  chains. 

.9958.  (Ghairman.)  That  is  the  aggregate  length  of  the  public  courts  and  alleys  ? 
—Yes. 

9959.  Excluding  what  you  would  call  the  main  thoroughfares  ? — Yes.  Besides  that  the 
Board  of  Health,  who  are  surveyors  of  highways,  have,  in  the  nature  of  roads,  nearly  nine 
miles,  that  is,  the  separate  length  of  all  the  streets,  namely,  main  streets  in  the  town  and 
the  outlying  highways.  I  believe  I  have  already  given  the  lengths  in  the  town,  that  is, 
the  whole  length  of  the  highways  upheld  by  the  Board. 

9960.  The  public  courts  and  alleys  besides  that  in  the  town  are  nearly  half  a  mile  ? — Yes* 

9961.  And  of  private  alleys  have  you  any  notion? — No;  it  is  very  difficidt  to  make 
out  that.    The  circumference  of  the  borough  is  twelve  nules,  tlie  area  of  it  is  3,500  acres. 

9962.  The  length  of  main  sewer  in  Church  Street  is  60  chains  ? — Yes. 

9963.  In  Grahamsley  Street  nearly  seven  and  a  half  chains  ? — Yes. 

9964.  In  Charles  Street,  Ellison  Street,  Melbourne  Street,  Victoria  Street,  and  Grosvenor 
Street,  all  of  which  you  say  is  very  imperfect,  how  many  chains  ? — Thirty-two. 

9965.  Therefore  the  whole  amount  of  sewer  existing  in  the  town  is  99  J  chains  ? — Yes. 
The  population,  I  believe,  would  be  about  26,000  ;  it  is  computed  at  25,000,  but  I  think 
26,000  is  nearer. 

9966.  The  amount  of  sewerage  which  has  been  executed  since  you  have  been  in  office 
will  have  been  the  7^  chains  in  Grahamsley  Street  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  the  small  branches 
which  are  not  included  in  this. 

9967.  You  may  say  that  eight  chains  is  the  amount  of  sewerage  which  has  been  added 
to  the  sewerage  of  the  borough  in  the  two  years  since  the  Board  of  Health  came  into 
operation  ?— Yes.  I  have  only  another  remark  to  make  with  regard  to  houses  unfit  for 
habitation.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  giving  power  to  the  Board  of 
Health  to  close  anj-  such  houses.  I  may  also  state  that,  independentlj-  of  the  cholera 
cases,  this  cholera  map  is  the  most  correct  map  of  thetown  in  existence.  All  Pipewellgate 
and  Hillgate  have  been  revised,  and  are  in  reality  accurately  represented  ;  the  whole 
of  the  town  indeed. 

9968.  The  inhabited  part  of  the  town  is  more  correctly  represented  in  this  map  than 
anywhere  else  ? — Yes ;  all  the  new  buildings  have  been  pn.t  down  accurately.  I  have 
taken  great  care  in  that  respect, 

(Mr.  Kell.)  I  am  very  anxious,  and  I  consider  it  most  important  that  this  map  should 
appear  in  your  report.  We  have  heard  throughout  the  whole  of  this  inquiry  how  far  the 
opinions  of  intelligent  men  differ  from  the  statistical  details,  when  they  can  be  tested.  I 
consider  that  a  map  like  this,  which  affords  upon  the  face  of  it  tlae  most  important 
statistical  detads,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

(Mr.  Glephan.)  It  is  veiy  remarkable  that  in  a  great  many  of  tlie  really  o-ood 
parts  of  the  town  you  had  no  mortality  at  all,  CJaremont  Place,  Walker  Terrace 
Sedgwick  Place,  Catherine  Terrace.  In  fact  I  am  satisfied  that  the  mortality  is  associated 
in  all  cases  with  sanitary  evils.  The  wife  of  the  largest  ratepayer  in  a  very  bad  district 
died  of  the  cholera.  Her  death  made  the  first  sensation  in  the  town,  because  she  was  a 
woman  of  good  position  in  society  and  well  known  ;  and  you  never  find  epidemics  excite 
much  panic  in  a  town  until  they  come  up  to  the  middling  classes. 

(Mr.  Kell.)  I  see  in  my  letter  book,  under  date  of  11th  of  October  1853,  a  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  as  to  the  type  of  cholera,  with  its  treatment,  during 
the  late  visitation.  Being  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  myself,  I  handed  the  letter 
to  the  late  Mr.  Brown,  the  then  house  surgeon  of  the  dispensary,  and  his  letter  is  in  this 
letter  book.  It  is  the  only  evidence  that  you  can  have  from  "the  person  who  was  then 
perhaps  more  largely  mixed  up  with  it  than  any  other.  "  In  answer  to  your  note  of  the 
"  6th  ult.  as  to  type  of  cholera  with  its  treatment  during  the  late  visitation,  I  will  confine 
"  myself  to  a  few  statements  of  facts.  The  present  type  of  cholera  is  in  no  way  chano-ed 
"from  what  it  was  in  1832.  Diarrhoea  began  to  be  epidemic  a  little  before  and  ceased 
"  to  be  so  a  little  after  the  cholera.  It  prevailed  to  an  extent  to  whicli  I  believe  it  is 
"never  observed  to  prevail  except  when  in  conjunction  with  cholera.  Many  of  the 
"  places  in  which  cholera  broke  out,  and  all  those  in  Avhich  it  prevailed  to  any  extent 
"were  previously  well  known  for  their  unhealthiness,  and  have  been  noted  "for  their 
"  liability  to  fever  and  other  epidemic  diseases.  The  treatment  of  premonitory  diarrhoea 
"  was  satisfactory  ;  out  of  900  cases  we  lost  six  patients."  There  is  then  a  statement  of 
the  treatment  and  the  letter  proceeds.  "  My  experience  of  the  late  epidemic  would  lead 
"  me  to  urge  the  great  importance  of  house-to-house  visitation,  with  a  view  to  the 
"  discovery  and  treatment  of  all  cases  in  the  early  and  still  manageable  stages,  the  removal 
"  of  the  healthy  from  infected  and  overcrowded  houses  to  places  of  refuge,'  the  clearino- 
"  away  of  all  local  impurities,  lime-washing  the  houses  and  other  hke  measures.  Cholera 
"  may  arise  from  local  impurities,  &c.,  or  from  atmospheric  influences,  and  afterwards 
"  spread  by  contagion.    Small  pox  and  measles  must  in  the  first  instance  have  arisen 
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and 

William  Hall,  Esq 
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'VillUamKell^Esq.  ''without  contagion,  yet  it  is  certain  they  are  propagated  by  contagion.    If  so  may  not 

and  "  the  same  thing  occur  in  the  case  of  cholera  ?  "    The  only  additional  remark  which  I 

William  Hall,  Esq.  would  make  is  that  in  my  evidence  before  you  I  think  I  underrated  the  scavenging.  I 
  think  that  subsequently  to  Mr.  Halls  appointment  as  surveyor  the  scavenging  has  been 

lOth  March  1854.  ^^^i^  better  than  before. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE 

THE  CBOLERA  INQUIEY  COMMISSIONERS, 

TYNEMOUTH. 


Commissioners. 

JOSEPH  BUENLEY  HUME,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
JOHN  SIMON,  Esq., 
JOHN  FREDERIC  BATEMAN,  Esq. 


Thomas  Care  Lietch,  Esq.,  sworn.  T.  C.  Lieteh,  Esq. 

9969.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Town  Clerk  of  the  borough  of  Tynemouth  ? — I  am.  '     '  . 

9970.  And  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  there  ?— I  am.    The  Council  are  the    ^4th  Jan^*. 
Local  Board  of  Health  there  ;  the  district  is  co-extensive  with  the  borough. 

9971.  How  many  years  have  you  been  Town  Clerk? — Since  November  1849,  when 
the  borough  of  Tynemouth  was  incorporated.  I  was  appointed  Town  Clerk  on  its 
incorporation. 

9972.  That  borough  was  one  of  the  places  very  severely  visited  with  the  cholera  in 
1848-9  ?— In  1849  it  was. 

9973.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1849  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town 
was  bad  ? — Very  bad,  and  it  is  very  far  from  being  good  yet. 

9974.  The  houses  were  undrained  and  supplied  with  bad  water  'i — They  were  and  are 
still  undrained,  and  not  very  well  supplied  with  water. 

9975.  They  were  in  a  filthy  condition  too,  many  of  them  ? — Many  parts  of  the  town 
certainly  were  in  a  very  filthy  condition. 

9976.  Unprovided  with  proper  accommodation  ? — Yes,  and  are  so  still  to  a  great 
extent. 

9977.  There  were  great  nuisances  and  accumulations  of  filth  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  ? — Yes  ;  these  were  certainly  worse  than  they  are  now.  I  may  state  in  general  that 
with  respect  to  permanent  works,  main  sewerage  and  drainage  works,  the  borough  is  in 
very  nearly  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  1849. 

9978.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Hovv^  long  have  you  been  under  the  Public  Health  Act  ? — Rather 
more  than  two  years  now  ;  the  Act  of  Parliament  confirming  the  provisional  order  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health  received  the  royal  assent  on  8th  August  18-51,  but  some  time 
elapsed  before  we  could  get  anything  done  towards  carrying  out  the  powers.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  powers  that  the  Council  had  then  obtained,  and  it  was 
January  1852  befoi'e  the  officers  were  aj^pointed  and  before  anything  really  could  be 
said  to  be  done  under  the  powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

9979.  (Chairman.)  After  the  Local  Board  of  Health  commenced  its  operations  were 
considerable  accumulations  of  filth  and  so  on  I'emoved  ? — Yes  ;  since  the  Public  Health 
Act  has  been  applied  to  the  district,  tlie  scavenging  and  surface  cleansing  has  been 
attended  to  very  much  indeed. 

9980.  Was  not  also  a  systematic  and  thorough  cleansing  of  the  borough  effected  ? — 
A  thorough  cleansing  took  place  in  September  last,  and  also  in  September  of  the  previous 
year,  when  the  cholera  was  making  very  rapid  progress  on  the  continent,  and  when  fears 
were  entertained  whether  it  might  not  also  come  to  the  east  coast  of  England.  Accor- 
dingly an  additional  force  of  scavengers  v/as  employed  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  and 
a  great  deal  done  towards  putting  the  borough  into  a  much  more  cleanly  condition,  in  the 
way  of  surface  cleansing,  cleaning  of  alleys  and  back  courts,  and  overcrowded  buildings 
in  the  town. 

9981.  (Mr.  Bateman.)  At  what  time  was  this  ? — This  was  in  September  1852. 

9982.  (Chairman.)  Something  like  1,500  cart  loads  of  absolute  filth  were  removed, 
were  they  not  ? — That  was  in  September  last ;  the  surface  cleansing  in  1852  was  not  to 
so  great  an  extent. 

9983.  (Mr.  Simon.)  When  did  yom-  more  j;ctive  process  of  cleansing  begin  in  1853  ? — 
In  September  185."). 

9984.  The  middle,  the  end,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month  i — The  beginning.  We  had 
a  meeting  on  the  6th  of  September  1853,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
Committee  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Tynemouth,  Dr.  Greenhow,  now  of  London, 
at  that  time  resident  in  Tynemouth,  was  the  elijuirmau  of  that  committee.  My  impression 
is  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  report  in  circulation  that  some  one  case  had  occurred  ix. 
this  immediate  locality.  Of  that  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  certauily  it  was  fast  approaching 
Dr.  Greenhow  consulted  me  as  bo  the  steps  th.at  could  be  taken,  and  the  precautionarr 
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T.  C.  Lietch,  Esq.  measures  that  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  borough  against  the  apprehended  attack  ;  and  I 

  remember  advising  him  that  the  first  thing  was  to  make  application  to  the  authorities  in 

24th  Jan.  1854.  London  to  get  tlie  Epidemic  Diseases  and  Nuisances  Removal  Act  put  in  force.  At  that 
time  the  Order  in  Council  had  not  been  issued,  and  was  not  issued  I  believe  for  a  good 
many  days  after  that.  We  then' placed  ourselves  in  communication  with  the  clerk  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  who  consented  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  guardians  to  receive 
our  communication,  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  i&  to  say,  previously  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  we  instituted  house-to-house  ^dsitation  throughout  the  whole  borouo-h, 
by  means  of  the  committee  and  other  members  of  the  Town  Council  dividing  themselves 
into  sub-committees. 

9985.  (Chairman.)  At  what  date  did  you  take  that  latter  step  ?— On  the  8th  of 
September  the  sub-committees  commenced  their  house-to-house  visitation;  the  special 
meeting  of  the  Boai-d  of  Guardians  was  held  on  the  14th  of  September. 

9986.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Had  the  works  begun  at  that  time  ? — The  house-to-house  visita- 
tion and  the  surface  cleansing  had  begun.  They  were  commenced  and  carried  on  by  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  guardians. 

9987.  After  the  6th  of  September  ? — Yes ;  it  was  after  the  6th  that  any  extra  works 
began. 

9988.  (Chairman.)  And  am  I  right  in  supposing  that  those  extra  works  consisted 
chiefly  in  paving,  and  a  little  draining,  and  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  borough  ? — Yes. 
Not  much  draining ;  a  little  draining,  a  good  deal  of  paving,  and  great  deal  of  surface 
cleansing.  The  channelling  was  renewed,  and  a  regular  visitation  of  the  lodging-liouses 
also  was  instituted.  We  passed  byelaws  under  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act,  and 
appointed  an  inspector  of  lodging-houses. 

9989.  And  in  trapping  the  gulley  holes  you  did  something  ? — Yes. 

9990.  And  in  clearing  out  the  rooms  and  cellars,  theretofore  used  as  privies  and 
ashpits  ? — Yes. 

9991.  Pigsties  also  were  removed  ? — Yes;  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  have  m.w  a 
byelaw,  but  it  was  not  in  force  at  that  time,  prohibiting  any  pigsties  within  SO  yards  of 
any  dwelling-house  within  what  we  call  the  lighted  and  watched  part  of  the  borough, 
that  is,  the  inhabited  part  of  the  borough.  At  tlie  time  of  tlie  cleansing,  in  September 
1853,  also,  that  was  done  very  thoroughly.  The  Local  Board  of  Health,  although  perhaps 
it  might  be  a  little  beyond  their  powers,  took  upon  them  the  cleansing  of  all  the  middens 
and  privies  throughout  the  whole  borough,  and  cleaned  them  all  out  regularly  throughout 
the  place. 

9992.  (Mr.  Simon.)  Was  that  complete  cleansing  of  the  middens  effected  within  a 
fortnight? — I  should  say  it  was.  It  commenced  on  the  7th,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  cleansing  was  continued  for  several  weeks ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  done  within  a 
fortnight,  certainly,  from  the  6th  of  September. 

9293.  (Chairman)  Were  all  the  common  lodging-houses  also  thoroughly  lime-washed 
and  cleansed  ? — Yes.  '  . 

9994.  Did  you  close  up  any  entirely  ? — Yes. 

9995.  Did  you  also  institute  a  periodical  visitation  of  them  twice  a  day  by  the  police  ? 
—Yes. 

9996.  Were  several  of  the  dark  damp  courts  and  passages  also  cleaned  out? — Yes;  a 
good  deal  was  done  in  that  way  too.  Quicklime,  I  think,  in  particular,  and  chloride  of 
lime  were  used  very  freely.  Quicklime  was  directed  to  be  thrown  into  all  the  ashholes 
and  middensteads,  both  public  and  private.  In  every  private  house  a  supply  was 
furnished,  and  chloride  of  lime  was  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  all  the  gulley  holes  and 
dirty  corners  of  streets  and  lanes,  and  delivered  to  be  used  in  the  rooms  of  the  poor  people 
in  overcrowded  courts. 

9997.  You  alluded  to  an  application  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  was  that  with  a  view 
to  enabling  houses  to  be  closed  by  the  certificate  of  medical  men  to  be  appointed  by  that 
Board  ? — Yes  ;  partly  for  that,  and  partly  to  induce  them  to  order  their  medical 
attendants  to  give  gratuitous  advice  and  medicines  to  all  persons  who  might  apply  to 
them  at  any  time,  in  anticipation  of  this  attack  oi  cholera. 

9998.  And  also,  I  suppose,  to  secure  a  general  co-operation  between  the  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes.  There  wei'e  certain  parts  of  the  work  that  we  thought 
would  be  better  done  by  means  of  our  force,  and  other  parts  of  it  that  we  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion over.  The  particular  part  that  we  had  no  jurisdiction  over  was  the  supply  of  medical 
attendance,  and  of  relief  in  the  shape  of  medicines.  The  Board  of  Guardians  ordered  their 
officers  to  supply  medicines  gratuitously  to  all  persons,  whoever  they  might  be  that  might 
apply  for  them.  They  also  applied  to  the  governors  of  the  dispensary?  to  throw  open  that 
institution  to  all  persons  who  might  apply  there  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  That 
was  done,  and  the  dispensary  furnished  an  account  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
expenses  of  those  medicines.    It  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  union. 

9999.  What  were  the  facts  connected  with  the  ->7isitation  of  cholera;  how  many 
cases  had  you  ? — We  had  twelve  deaths,  returned  as  cholera  deaths,  within  the  borough. 
Before  going  into  that,  I  may  allude  to  one  of  the  measures,  which  was  considered  to  be 
a  very  useful  one,  and  which  was  carried  out  in  the  densely  peopled  part  of  Shields  ;  that 
is  the  part  between  the  bank-top  and  the  river  side.  We  have  in  Shields  harbour  a 
floating  engine,  which  belongs  to  the  trustees  of  the  life  boat  fund,  a  voluntary  association 
in  the  port,  and  application  was  made  to  them  for  the  use  of  it.    It  is  a  very  powerful 
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engine  ;  it  throws  up  a  ton  of  water  per  minute,  I  believe.    We  carried  that  on  for  four  T.  C.  Lietch,  Esq. 

days  ;  pumping  the  salt  water  from  the  river  up  all  the  bank  sides,  which  ran  down  again,   

cleaning  out  all  the  courts  and  lanes  and  stairs,  sometimes  causing  a  little  annoyance  to  J^"-  ^^^'^ 

the  inhabitants  ;  but  it  certainly  purified  the  air  in  a  remarkable  degree  for  many  days 
after  that.  Places  that  usually  did  not  smell  at  all  sweet  were  fresh  and  clean  after 
that. 

10.000.  {Mr.  Simon)  On  what  day  did  you  do  that? — That  I  am  not  able  to  state. 
I  have  not  taken  a  note  of  it. 

10.001.  (Chairman)  Have  you  the  date  of  your  first  death? — Yes.  The  first  was 
on  the  15th  of  September,  a  person  named  Mary  Ann  Carr,  an  old  woman  of  living 
in  Stephenson  Street,  North  Shields.  The  entiy  which  I  have  opposite  her  name,  obtained 
from  the  medical  officer  of  the  union,  is  that  she  came  ft-om  Newcastle,  and  took  the 
complaint  immediately  on  her  return. 

10.002.  When  was  the  last  case  ? — The  30th  of  October,  Mary  Soden,  aged  54,  a  tramp. 
She  had  come  from  a  house  in  Blyth,  which  she  had  left  in  consequence  of  cholera  having 
broken  out  there,  and  came  to  Shields  and  died. 

10.003.  Had  you  altogether  twelve  deaths  between  the  15th  of  September  and  the  30th 
of  October  ? — Yes. 

10.004.  (Mr.  Simon)  Was  there  much  diarrhoea  within  the  district? — Yes;  a  good 
deal,  but  not  so  much,  I  have  heard,  as  occurred  in  Newcastle,  or  so  much  as  occurred  here 
on  other  occasions. 

10.005.  {Chairman.)  Just  at  your  western  border,  in  Howden,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  cholera,  was  there  not  ? — In  proportion  to  the  population  the  cases  on  the  western 
border  were  very  much  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  borough.  The 
population  of  the  whole  of  Howden  cannot  exceed  200  or  300,  I  should  think;  and  there 
were  four  cases  in  East  Howden  alone,  out  of  a  very  small  population. 

10.006.  On  the  whole,  as  compared  with  previous  visitations,  the  recent  visitation  in 
Tynemouth  was  exceedingly  light  ? — It  was. 

10.007.  {Mr.  Simon)  Is  Walker  within  your  union? — It  is  within  Tynemouth  Union, 
but  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Tynemouth  borough  or  town. 

10.008.  Did  the  mortality  of  that  place  come  within  your  cognizance  ? — No  ;  but  I 
know.it  was  considerable.  . 

10.009.  Do  you  know  its  sanitary  condition  ? — No. 

10.010.  Do  not  your  union  officers  attend  there? — Yes. 

10.011.  But  its  sanitary  condition  has  not  come  under  your  knowledge? — Only  as  it 
might  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  other  person;  I  have  no  official  knowledge  of  it 
and  no  accurate  knowledge  of  it. 

10.012.  With  what  view  were  all  these  measures  adopted  ? — Certainly  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  of  service  either  in  preventing  or  checking  and  mitigating  the  attack  of 
cholera,  with  which  we  then  appeared  to  be  threatened. 

10.013.  Do  you  believe  that  they  were  of  service? — I  certainly  believe  that  they  were 
of  some  service ;  but  I  would  rather  give  evidence  upon  facts  than  opinions.  I  certainly 
believe  they  were  of  service  ;  they  were  adopted  in  the  hope  and  with  the  view  of  their 
being  of  service ;  and  if  we  had  not  believed  that  they  would  be  of  service  we  should  not 
have  taken  them. 

10.014.  When  you  set  about  adopting  them  were  you  not  all  in  great  fear  of  the  visi- 
tation of  cholera  ? — -Certainly. 

10.015.  Did  you  not  believe  that  it  was  impending  ? — Quite  so  ;  we  expected  it  from 
day  to  day. 

10.016.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  now  that  it  was  not  then  impending  ? — Under 
the  same  circumstances  I  would  believe  again  that  it  was  impending. 

10.017.  {Chairman)  The  water  in  Tynemouth  I  believe  is  \ery  bad? — It  is  not  very 
good,  but  it  is  nut  very  bad  ;  it  is  deficient  in  quantity,  and  not  very  excellent  in  quality; 
but  still  it  is  very  fair  water,  if  we  had  plenty  of  it.  At  present  it  is  supplied  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  town  on  the  intermittent  system.  We  are  getting  better,  but  not  qujte  so 
fast  as  I  should  like  to  see  things  getting  on.  The  water  company  are  making  considerable 
improvements  from  time  to  time,  but  they  do  not  get  on  quite  fast  enough  for  us. 

10.018.  {Mr.  Clayton.)  You  are  wise  people  at  Tynemouth;  you  do  not  standstill, 
but  bestir  yourselves — dum  proximus  ardet.  You  commenced  your  cleansing  on  the 
6th  of  September  ? — From  the  6th  of  September.  A  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of 
September,  at  which  measures  were  ordered. 

10.01 9.  Cases  of  cholera  having  already  occurred  in  Newcastle  ? — You  know  that  much 
better  than  I  do,  but  I  believe  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  fire  having  burst  out  so 
extremely  near  to  us. 

1 0.020.  You  had  not,  I  think,  till  then,  put  in  force  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Act  ? 
— No ;  but  we  had  appointed  an  inspector  of  lodging-houses  under  the  powers  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  which  confers  powers  of  that  kind,  independently  of  the  powers  of 
the  Common  Lodging-house  Act.  We  have  since  adopted  the  Common  Lodging-houses 
Act  and  passed  our  byelaws  under  that  Act,  but  we  had  a  considerable  time  previous  to 
that  appointed  an  inspector  of  common  lodging-houses  imder  the  Public  Health  Act. 

10.021.  V/hich  prevails  with  you,  but  not  in  Newcastle? — Exactly;  also  as  to 
slaughter-houses,  we  instituted  regulations  for  them,  and  an  inspector  of  slaughtei'- 
houses  had  been  appointed  for  some  time. 
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10.022.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  leave  with  us  this  paper  from  which 
you  are  reading  ? — None  at  all ;  it  is  hardly  in  a  fit  state  for  you,  I  am  afraid,  but  you 
are  w^elcome  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 

10.023.  These  statements  are  correct  ? — They  are  so  far  as  I  know.  We  are  stUl,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  anything  but  what  we  ought  to  be  in  the  way  either  of  sewering  or  drainintr. 
"We  have  our  heads,  however,  turned  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  abk 
to  give  a  better  account  of  ourselves  before  many  years  are  over.  We  have  had  a  com- 
plete survey  made  of  the  borough,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  proper  plan  of  seweraf^e 
works  laid  down  ;  that  plan  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  Mr.  Raw- 
linson  has  been  appointed  our  engineer  to  lay  the  works  down,  but  he  has  not  got  any 
further  than  that  yet.  We  find  that  these  things  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  carry  out. 
We  have  been  doing  what  we  could  in  the  meantime.  We  have  adopted  the  Baths  and 
Washhouses  Act ;  those  works  are  nearly  completed  ;  I  believe  they  will  be  open  for  use 
in  two  or  three  months,  and  we  have  been  doing  something  in  the  way  of  benefiting 
very  densely  peopled  parts  of  the  town,  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  back-yards  and 
privies.  We  have  been  suppljring  public  water-closets  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  taking  some  other  temporary  measures  of  that  kind,  but  they  are  all  tempo- 
rary until  we  can  get  our  sewerage  works  carried  out. 


The  foUoio'mg  statements  are  extracted  from  the  above  pajier  : 
Population  of  the  Borough  of  Tynemouth  according  to  the  Census  for  1851  : 
Tynemouth  township  _  -  .  .  14^493 

Military  in  barracks         -  -  -  -       -  151 

North  Shields  township  _  .  .  _  8,882 

Chirton  do.         -  -  -  -       -  3,960 

Preston  do.  -  -  „     ■         .  933 

Cullercoats         do.         -  .  ,  .  qq^ 


Total 


29,170 


Statement  of  Cases  of  Deaths  from  Cholera  in  the  Borough  of  Tynemouth,  1853. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Remarks. 


North  Shields  District. 


William  McCo!]  -  ,  45 


Robert  Rutledge  - 
Ann  Forster  •■  - 
Mary  Ann  Atkin- 
son . 


Janet  Pyves 

.John  Rewcastle  - 
Mary  Soden 


28 
39 
3 


68 
54 


22d  September 


2d  October 
6th  October 
7  th  October 


!  9th  October 

26t,h  October 
30th  October 


Turpin's  Bank 
Bell  Street. 


EastHowdon  - 
East  Howdon  - 
East  Howdon  - 


Pipemaker's  Bk. 

North  Shields, 
East  Howdon. 


Mary  Ann  Carr 


Barbara  Stewart 

Watson. 
Thomas  Carr 

William  Henry 

WiUis. 
Ralph  Atkin  -  - 


Tynemouth  District. 


64  !  1 5th  September  - 


65 
63 
42 


21st  September  - 
21st  September  - 
28th  September  - 


Stephenson  St.,  : 
North  Shields 

Tynemouth  (from  \ 

Newcastle  ). 
Stephenson  Street  j 

Wellington  St.,  j 
North  Shields.  ! 

Church  Street  I 
(from  Howden)  j 


This  is  a  small  collection  princi- 
pally of  pitmen's  cottages, 
situated  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  borough,  and  forming  a 
portion  of  a  large  and  very 
filthy  village,  or  small  town, 
called  Howden,  with  an  open 
ditch  or  runner  through  it. 
The  town  itself  is  outside  of 
our  jurisdiction. 


Travelling  woman,  Cramlington 
to  Shields,  from  a  house  in 
Blyth,  which  she  had  left  in 
consequence  of  the  cholera 
having  broken  out  there. 

Came  from  Newcastle  and  took 
the  complaint  immediately  on 
her  return. 


Brother  of  the  above  Mary  Ann 

Carr,  a  bed-ridden  old  man. 
Blyth  postman. 


Total 


12  Deaths. 


In  addition  to  the  above  ther  -  were  several  cases  apparently  of  decided  cholera  where  death 
■did  not  take  place,  and  many  hundred  cases  of  choleraic  diarrhcsa  which  were  successfully  dealt 
with. 


